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For some years past the kitchen-garden at Ashridge Park, the seat of Earl Brownlow, 
which has been under the care of Mr. George Sage, has been renowned for the skill with 
which it is managed — the flower-garden department being equally well sustained in 
other hands. It is indeed quite a treat at any time during the active season to run 
through this garden, and to note the high culture to which the various crops bear 
witness, and whether it be quarters of Celery, Beetroot, Onions, French Beans, Cabbages, 
or Cauliflowers, it is a great chance if the whole plot of each is not filled with plants 
which appear all to have been cast in one mould — so true and even are they in 
development. As an exhibitor of Grapes, too, Mr. Sage often puts in an appearance, and 
gains an honourable position in the prize list. The various forcing departments at 
Ashridge — from Pines and Musas, to Mushrooms and Tomatos — bear the same evidence 
of being skilfully handled. The growth of nuts, again, is a feature in which Mr. Sage 
excels, the produce from his moderate-sized, carefully-pruned bushes being something 
remarkable. The garden at Ashridge is not one of the best adapted to secure successful 
results, but in almost every department may be seen at any moment the evidences of 
success, notwithstanding the adverse conditions which have to be met and surmounted. 

We have much pleasure in now submitting Mr. Sage's portrait to our readers, with the 
following autobiographical memoranda : — 

"I was born in the year 1824, at Hillingdon in Middlesex. My father was then gardener to 
Lady Hazlerigg at Hillingdon Heath, a small place, which he held for twenty-eight years. 
At the age of thirteen I commenced to work with him, and at the end of three years, 
wishing to make a change, I went into the gardens at Belmont, Uxbridge Common, then 
in the occupation of Mr. Richard Fell, where I remained about five years. 

I was next recommended as gardener to Mr. Smith, of the firm of Hall & Smith, bankers, 
at Uxbridge, but soon after entering this situation I began to think that, unless I could 
gain more experience, the scope of my practice must be limited. My father being 
acquainted with Mr. Mills, we consulted him on the subject, with the result that I was 
taken into the gardens at Gunnersbury Park, where I had some good practice in the 
different departments. The Pines were at that time chiefly grown in pits, heated by dung 
linings, and the custom was to turn a portion every morning, so that the whole was 
moved once a fortnight. Although it is now twenty-five years since, I have not forgotten 
the part I took with another in getting through that work, as some of the pits were badly 
drained, and sometimes we had to bale out sixty large cans of water in one morning. 
Pines, Cucumbers, and Mushrooms, were well grown at Gunnersbury. 

My next change was to Chatsworth, the seat of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, where I 
entered the garden in March, 1849, through the recommendation of Mr. Mills. Here for 
the first two years I was under Mr. Eyles, amongst the Orchids and stove plants ; and 
after that I got a change to the forcing department under the late Mr. Andrew Stewart, 
and remained with him about the same length of lime. 

In April, 1853, 1 left Chatsworth to go as foremon to Mr. Eyles at the Crystal Palace. For 
the first three months I was engaged at Messrs. Loddiges' nursery cleaning and 
preparing the plants for removal to the Palace, the whole collection having been bought 
for the Crystal Palace Company. I then went to the Palace, and was engaged under the 
directions of Mr. Eyles in the formation of the borders for the reception of the plants, in 
planting, &c. 

I obtained my present situation, which I entered on January 2, 1858, through the 
interest of Sir Joseph Paxton, and for eight years had charge of both departments, 
namely, the flower garden, and the kitchen and forcing garden departments. It was after 
that time thought desirable to separate these two departments, as they are situate at 
some considerable distance from each other, and the latter fell to my lot. In reference to 
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my success as an exhibitor, I may mention that I have taken the gold medal of the Royal 
Botanic Society, and I may perhaps claim to have been tolerably successful in a general 
way." 
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indeed, the beautiful pencilling* and colours of the 
■ flowers are then better seen. They are exceedingly 
varied in colour, ranging from orange -yellow, rose- 
purple to dark, red, and even whitish, one of the best 
whites being A> pelegriua alba ; but it is by no means 
plentiful, nor so hardy as the white-edged form of 
A. versicolor, the type of which is perhaps one of the 
hardiest and most useful of the genus. A. psittacina, 
crimson-greenish tipped, barred and spatted with 
brown and purple ; a free -growing and flowering 
species of lighter colour and d war for habit is A. p. 
Erembaulfci, white t spotted with purple ; A. clulensis, 
humiantha, aurantiaca, and an re a, are amongst the 
commonest and most useful ; but there are many other 
species and varieties, all of which are well worth 
growing. Possibly the erase for bedding-out plants 
I j :ls had much to do with the elbowing of these 
plants into partial obscurity ; and we were agree- 
ably surprised the other day, when visiting the 
gardens at 13 ur ford Lodge, to find a large bed of them 
that was one dense mass of flowers. They were 
chiefly A. aurantiaca and A. versicolor* but there 
were many other shades of colour represented, which 
gave the bed a rich and pleasing effect, 

Alstiouierias are of comparatively easy culture, 
the greatest difficulty being to get them firmly 
established, after which the less they are moved the 
better. Seeds of most of the species are generally 
pro curable ; they should be sown in pans in light 
sandy compost, under glass, in the usual way ; they 
soon germinate, when they should be pricked out 
thinly into small pots and plunged in a cold frame, 
where they had better be grown for the first year, 
and the next season, while still at rest, they should 
be transferred to their flowering quarters. The soil 
should be prepared by being trenched to at least a 
depth of 2 feet. If it is heavy, add peat, leaf- mould, 
or other similar material, to render it free, as their 
fleshy roots delight in & free rich soil, which, above 
all things, has been efficiently drained. Plant at a 
moderate depth, and, if possible, in a sunny and 
sheltered position* They may also be increased by 
division of the roots. F t if* 

t CltOsSANDBA UNDULI1-OL1A. 

A distinct, dwarf, evergreen stove plant, producing 
erect thickly set four- ranked spikes of brilliant 
cinnabar-red flowers, in centripetal order, which 
enables it to maintain its showy character for many 
weeks. 

To those not acquainted with the plant, I may men- 
tion that the inflorescence in some measure resemble a 
Justicia, to which order of plants Crossandra belongs, 
but the individual flowers are more flattened out, 
showier, more laating t and are altogether much supe- 
rior to those of Justicia. Moreover, the plant rarely 
exceeds a foot in height. The growth is by no 
means of a rampant description, vet with ordinary 
cultivation the plant grows and flowers freely. In 
summer, after flowering, the plant should be short- 
ened back below the flower-spikes, when, if kept 
moist, it will soon push fresh growths ; it should 
then be repotted, shaking away as much of the old 
soil as can be done without injury, and using a rather 
light but rich loamy compost. If the loam be 
heavy add some peat, and in any case a good 
sprinkling of bone-meal or other mild ferti- 
liser, using nitrogenous manures in a liquid 
state as the plant comes into flower. After 
potting, keep somewhat closer, and syringe freely, 
giving more air, as they become re-established , when, 
by early winter, they should have nice short-jointed 
firm shoots, with shiny dark-green leathery leaves. 
During the winter months the plant is better kept 
quiet in a temperature of about 55°, when, with the 
natural increase in warmth, about April, the flower- 
spikes will make their appearance, and keep opening 
their flowers for the next three months* The plant 
is easily propagated by cuttings in the usual 
way, and after they are rooted, treating them 
similar to the older plants. Large spikes can be 
had from these young plants, but for general deco- 
rative purposes we prefer plants more than a year 
old. F k if. 



ME. GEORGE SAGE. 

We regret to have to record the death, on the 17th 
Inst., of Mr. G. Sage, a gardener very well known in 
the profession some few years ago. lie was an excel- 
lent all-round gardener, who acquired celebrity as a 
cultivator in most departments of horticulture, at 
Ash ridge Park, Ore at Berk ha instead, the residence 
of the Earl of Brown low. And when at this place 
he introduced the use of pot- vines in fruit for the 
decoration of the dinner- table, and an illustration 
taken from one of Mr, Sages vines is reproduced at 

p. 

After long service at this place, Mr, Sage was 
removed to the other residence of the family, Bel ton 
House, Lincolnshire, where he also undertook the 
management of the gardens. 

The deceased was horn at Il.illingdon in Middlesex, 
in the year 1S24. He served successively as journey- 
man and foreman at Belmont, Uxbridge Common ; in 
the gardens of Mr. Smith, the banker at U:\bridge, then 
under Mr. Milts at Gimm-rsbury Park, where he ac- 
quired considerable knowledge in all department a. 
Fines, Cucumbers, and Mushrooms were especially 




well done at that place, From this place he went to 
Chats worth, and, in 18o4, to the Crystal Palace, as 
foreman to the late jMr. Q 4 Eytess. In 1856 he 
obtained the post at Aahridge, through the influence 
of Sir Joseph Paxtou. His portrait, which we 
reproduce, appeared in our columns on January H, 
1 87B , together with a review of his life. We under- 
stand that Mr. Sages successor at Belton is Mr. 
Emerton, who has been for some time foreman at 
Ashridge und*r Mr. Low f \ 



The Flower Garden, 



H^nnAcEOtrs Plants*—* The recent showers have 
revived these plants marvellously; Phloxes, favourite 
plants here, are now vigorous, where a few days ago 
they were drooping ; and their flowers are opening 
rapidly, and in order to avert another check from 
drought, should the state of the weather demand it, 
they will be afforded water at least once a week, It 
may not be generally known that the flowering 
season of Phloxes may be prolonged by pinching out 
the points of some of the shoots, the pinching causing 
the production of lateral growths, which flower long 
after those not pinched, are over. Those desirous 
of trying the plan should pi noli, say half the shoots 
on a plant, and allow the others to flower at once ; 



the bloom on the laterals following closely the early 
bloom. My rule is to pinch only the strongest 
shoots, The same treatment, when applied to Pent- 
stemons and Antirrhinums, brings about like results. 
Geums and Potentillas may be made to flower several 
weeks later than their usual season if the first flower- 
sterns are removed in the same way T and for the same 
reason that the blossoms are from Strawberry plants 
when strong layers are desired, and my invariable 
practice is to treat about half of our plants in this 
manner* I have tried this plan with pertnnial Sun- 
flowers and Veronicas, but with very indifferent 
results, the flowers of the lateral shoots being insig- 
nificant in sue. 

At this season, neglect to look over the borders for 
a few days may prove harmful to many small plants 
that are, so to speak, at the mercy of the strong 
growers, such as Delphinium, Everlasting Peas, 
Funkias, Spiraeas, and Ilelianthus, and all of these, 
as soon as their flowering is past, should be tied 
closely together, thereby making space for the Gla- 
diolus, Lilies, Asters, Stocks, Phlox, Drummondii, 
Mignonette, Zinnias, &c, all plants of first im- 
portance for the autumn display. Having had a 
[Quantity of Violas at replanting time which were 
not wanted, they were planted in clumps at the front 
of the borders, and here, aided by a large number of 
seedling Carnations, they have kept up a gay ap- 
pearance pending the flowering of Gladiolus, 
Hyacinth us candicans, German Asters, Helianthus 
( Michaelmas Daisies), and summer-flowering Chry- 
santhemums, 

LaJdias. — The reasons usually assigned for not 
growing these in greater numbers in small gardens 
is the lateness of their flowering, and the reason is 
indisputable when applied to show and fancy Dahlias ; 
but it is not true of the single varieties, and of some 
few of the Cactus Dahlias, The singles have been 
in good flower with me for a month past, and 
some half-dozen kinds of the latter for about a 
fortnight- The names of these are Constance, 
white; Mrs, Haw kin, cream colour; Lord Lynd- 
hurst, bright purple; Lady E. Dyke, yellow; 
Juarezii, scarlet; and Colchineal, bright scarlet. 
They would have been in flower earlier, but for the 
pinching out of the points of the shoots to induce a 
bushy habit of growth. The singles, too, are all the 
better for being once stopped, if it is intended to keep 
them dwarf; I have many times pegged down young 
shoots of single Dahlias, and just as often been suc- 
cessful in keeping the plants dwarf, and the heads 
more open, and, consequently a greater space for the 
flower display* Next to mulching, the full exposure 
of the flower- shoots to light and sunshine has the 
best effect in producing fine blooms — hence the neces- 
sity to cut out from time to time any small shoots 
which are never likely to carry flowers, but which, 
by crowding the better shoots, prevent their flower- 
ing properly. Renew the mulching of rich manure, 
which will save much of the labour of watering* 

General Work.— Put in cuttings of Roses, Pinks, 
and Carnations* Propagate all kinds of Pelar- 
goniums of which cuttings can be taken ; these last 
will strike readily if dibbled firmly in the soil of a 
sunny border, and will be ready for potting- up early 
in September. Cuttings of Phloxes, Pentstemons, 
and Violas may also now be put in on a north 
border, and put hand-lights or small frames over 
them, to ensure a successful strike* W, Wildsmith l 
Hce&Jteld, Winch field. 



Home Correspondence. 



THE EVENING PRIMROSE —How fine and showy 
are the Oenothera* hist now. The wonder is that 
they are not more generally grown in gardens, as 
they are the very plants for broad borders, in the 
foreground of shrubs, imparting lightness and cheer- 
ful colour to sombre portions of those places. 
The largest and best of them have big bell or 
cup-shaped flowers, of a beautifully soft yellow 
colour, which spring from the shoots in great pro- 
fusion during a long period of the late summer. 
CE. biennis, the commonest of all Oenotheras, is the 
best for planting in the places referred to, it growing 
from o to 5 feet high, and forming quite a pyramid 
of bloom. The variety known as the CE< Lam arc ki an a 
or grandiflora, is an improved form of it, and could 
be preferred, but to keep a good strain pure it is 
necessary to pull up or destroy all that in the least 
seem to be of inferior quality as regards habit of 
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12 August The Will of George Sage late of Belton 

S 8 0 PSt' ° f LiDCOln Gard6ner ^ die * 17 J*y 

i r 7 aS / r ° Ved at Linc Oln by Sarah Sage 

the Son both of Belton the Executors. 



19 December. Administration of the Personal Estate 
of Henry Sage late of 16 Tyre - street Lambeth in the 
County 0 f Surrey who died U November 1889 at 



"uopiwu xiyae rart m the County of Mid- 

dlesex was granted at the Principal Registry to Mary 
Sage of 16 Tyre-street Widow the Relict ^ 



11 March. 



w„ * ii • ,T he Wfll With a 0odicil of Jobn Sage 

who illTi ? °° UIlty ° f S0mers ^ Gentiemfn 
who died 24, February 1889 at Frome was proved at Wells 

by John Sage of West-row in the Parish of MMenhaU fc 
be County of Suffolk Baptist Minister and Samud Sag" 

tbe bons two of the Executors. 



mLw ' « , ? *"? i8trati ° n ° f 1116 Personal Estete of 
Count „f T °' ^ CoUat011 - the 

S tovard wa, granted at Exeter to Catherine Sage of 
Stovard Widow the Relict. 8 



William 



Personal Estate £1,329 18s. lOd. 



■ 



* m 



SAGE Samuel Frederick. 

» - 

Personal Estate £329 15s. 6d. 



■ 



William 



Personal Estate £252 15s ( 



lb 



SAGE William. 

• * 

k 

Personal Estate JS903 5 3 . 74 
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sJJt^Z 92A T ° f Robert dagger William 

MiddlfiLv li? P f ■ street * the °°^y of 

Middlesex Dairyman who died 21 DeoemW isr« 
92A Wimpole - street was proved at Z Pr^J 
Registry by Ann Emily Sage of 92a Wimpo^S 
Widow the Relict the sole Executrix. P 



20 July. 

Samuel Frederick Sage late of Needha 



Market in the 



Countv of Onflhiu t 7 ««*u»m Market in the 

sT fTl J? 6 * ^ graDted at I PWrtoh to Mary Amy 
Sage of N eedham Market Widow the Relict. 



16 April. The Will of William Sage late of 90 I™ 
nmore-road Walworth and of 3 Victoria IT tt 
Southwark both in the fWf * l?* 0 "*-*** 0 * ^mon-street 
, . n ln tne County of Surrey Hat Block Wan,, 

facturer who died 29 March 1889 at 90 S^^j 

was proved at the Principal Registry by j2$ 

Sage of 31 Milkwood - road BrixS in the TaT C^Z 
Manger to Messrs. Spong and Co. and SaJTtf 
78 Fenwick - road Peckham Rye in the said Countv flat 
Block Maker the Sons the Executors. 7 
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August. The WiU of William Sage late of 

Ring's - road Chelsea in the County 0 f MM^sex 
died 24 June 1889 at 303 EmgVrLl wi^£?5 




Michael Saul 
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Mr. Saul, whose portrait is annexed, is well known as one of our best practical 
gardeners, and has been for many years a contributor to the horticultural Press. He was 
born, he tells us, at Carey's Wood, Castlemartyr, Co. Cork, on June 29, 1817. His father 
was, at that time, gardener at Carey's Wood to the Dowager Countess of Shannon, who 
was a most enthusiastic gardener, who understood plants well, and took the liveliest 
interest in their cultivation. Under these auspices Mr. Saul's father was enabled to get 
together a choice collection of stove and greenhouse plants, also extensive collections of 
hardy herbaceous, alpine, and hardy and tender bulbous plants. It was a walled-in 
garden, the walls covered with Myrtles, Jasmine, Magnolias, Wistarias, Roses, &c. Such is 
the mildness of the climate of that locality that Pelargoniums require very little 
protection during the ordinary winters, consequently many things which require the 
protection of a greenhouse in the neighbourhood of London flourish in the open ground 
there, and this led to the constant planting out of some of the hardier greenhouse plants 
in the open borders, numbers of which succeeded. Camellias did well, also Fuchsias, 
several Acacias, and such things as Aloysia citriodora, which formed large bushes; 
Dracocephalum canariense, &c. In one corner of the garden grew a fine bush of 
Chimonanthus fragrans, in another flourished a fine specimen of Pittosporum Tobira, 
while Hydrangeas and many other things flourished unprotected in the open garden. In 
a narrow border in front of a range of three greenhouses were quantities of bulbous 
plants, and among them grand masses of Belladonna Lily, which formed quite a sight 
well worth seeing when in flower. There were also choice collections of Auriculas, 
Carnations, Tulips, &c, all cultivated with the greatest care. Everything was kept in the 
neatest order. 

"Lady Shannon was exceedingly kind to my father," writes Mr. Saul; "she allowed him 
the use of her library, and frequently made him presents of works on gardening, among 
them Miller's Gardeners' Dictionary, by Martin, in two large volumes. As much of my 
spare time in summer, after school hours, was spent in the gardens, watching the 
different operations that were going on, and assisting, when allowed, to do little jobs, I 
soon got to like being among plants, and, as time passed on, I got to know the names of 
many of them and the proper season for doing many of the operations, and a love of 
plants became part of my nature. My elder brother, Andrew, and my younger brother, 
John, having chosen gardening for a profession, my father had other prospects in view 
with regard to myself, and I continued to go to school until I was eighteen years of age. 
Both my brothers emigrated many years ago to the United States. Andrew succeeded to 
the nursery business of Mr. A. J. Downing, the celebrated American horticulturist, and 
carried on the business until his death. John is now, and has been for nearly twenty-five 
years, established at Washington as nurseryman, seedsman, and florist. Another 
younger brother, James, is farming at Napa, in California. 

In the early part of 1836 the Earl of Shannon (son of the Dowager Countess] purchased 
East Cowes Castle in the Isle of Wight. He took my father there as gardener and manager 
of the place, and we went to reside there in May, 1836. My father lived there some seven 
or eight years, until the place was sold after Lord Shannon's death, when he went back 
to Castlemartyr and resided at the park until his death, a few years ago, at the advanced 
age of ninety years. My venerable and respected mother still survives him. After we 
went to live in the Isle of Wight I made up my mind to take to gardening as a profession, 
and I resolved at the time I would spare no labour, either of mind or body, to become a 
thorough gardener, 

In February, 1837, 1 went to the Durdham Down Nurseries, Bristol. After a few weeks in 
the grounds, I was put into the houses on the first vacancy that occurred, and after a few 
months of the usual routine work in the houses, I was put into the propagating houses 
by Mr. Mayes, as assistant to the propagator; here I learned many little things in 
propagating that were useful to me in after life. Mr. Mayes was a most skilful and 
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successful hybridiser. Whilst I was in the nurseries some beautiful Amaryllids and 
Pelargoniums flowered. One of the Pelargoniums he raised, which in those days was 
thought much of in the West of England — I allude to Speculum Mundi — is even at the 
present time a most valuable kind both for its colour and its constant and profuse habit 
of flowering, since it can, with a little management, be had In flower all the year round. I 
had early acquired a taste, or rather a passion for reading, which has clung to me 
through life. There was a library in the nursery for the use of the men; I availed myself of 
the opportunity thus afforded me, and read much at nights during the time I was in the 
nurseries. I spent the autumn and winter in the propagating houses. The winter was a 
very severe one — January, 1838, being remarkable for the lowness of its temperature, 
and Murphy's prediction of the coldest day in that month was verified. 

Having hitherto been brought up among plants I felt a strong desire to learn something 
of fruit growing, and with this view I went in March, 1838, as foreman under Mr. Hatch, 
to Leigh Court, near Bristol, the seat of P. J. Miles, Esq., the father of the present Sir 
William Miles, Bart. Leigh Court was at that time one of the most famous forcing places 
about Bristol. With a desire for improvement, I had no hesitation in leaving the 
comparatively light work of the propagating houses for the heavy work of a large forcing 
establishment. Mr. Hatch was a clever gardener, and did most things well that he 
undertook. He was a good Grape and Pine grower, and a successful exhibitor at both the 
Bristol and Bath shows. He grew Pelargoniums very well. Fine plants were shown at 
Chiswick about the time by Messrs. Cock, Gaines, and Catleugh, which were duly 
reported in the Gardeners' Chronicle at the time. Mr. Hatch used some bone-dust from a 
button factory, which, being genuine and very fine, its effects were immediate, and when 
it was mixed with the usual compost the plants throve amazingly in it. One plant was, for 
the size of the pot, the largest and finest specimen I ever saw. He also used the bone-dust 
for Pines, pot Vines, and several other things, and all grew remarkably well in it. Whilst 
at Leigh Court I had opportunities of seeing the gardening about Bristol and Bath, and 
whilst there I continued to devote to reading and study every spare hour I had. About 
this time Lindley's Theory of Horticulture was published. I felt delighted after I had 
carefully read it; it threw so much light on gardening operations, I stayed four years at 
Leigh Court, and though it was a heavy place I left it with regret, as I had received great 
kindness from Mr. Hatch. 

In February, 1842, 1 went as foreman (under Mr. Spencer) to Bowood, the seat of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Of Mr. Spencer and Bowood I need not say much, as both are 
well-known to fame. Everything was well done at Bowood. During my stay there I kept a 
diary of everything that was done, and threw my whole heart into my work. Pines were 
grown very extensively and remarkably well. Mr. Spencer was one of the earliest 
growers of the Cayenne variety in this country. Whilst I was at Bowood Mr. Spencer was 
an exhibitor of fruit at most of the Chiswick shows, and I had several times to take his 
exhibits to London; these journeys I always looked forward to with much pleasure. I 
have the liveliest recollection of my first journey. Travelling by mail train I was able to 
get to Turnham Green about five o'clock. I soon made my way to the round tent in which 
the fruit used to be exhibited in those days, and there I found Mr. Thompson with an 
assistant; I introduced myself to him, told him my business, and got the necessary 
instructions from him. Dr. Lindley was soon after on the spot, and, as this was the first 
time I had seen these gentlemen, I took stock of them. As I had plenty of time to stage my 
exhibits, I took the opportunity of looking round to see what fruit was arriving for 
exhibition, and three bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes took my attention; the 
bunches were good, the berries large and beautifully coloured. Seeing these fine Grapes I 
thought probably finer still would be shown, but there was none which approached 
them by a long distance. When the award was made I found they were exhibited by Mr. 
Henderson, of Cole Orton Hall. I was much pleased with the show on the whole, though 
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it did not come up to my expectations. Mr. Spencer was generally a successful exhibitor, 
I remained four years at Bowood, and worked hard and studied hard the whole time. 

In February, 1846, 1 went to Messrs. Knight & Perry's nursery, Chelsea, and remained 
there something over two years. During my stay there I generally visited the shows at 
Chiswick and the Botanic Garden, and I availed myself of every opportunity I had to see 
as much as I could of the gardening around London. 

In 1848 I was engaged by the late Lord Stourton, and I came here at the beginning of 
July. I found the kitchen garden little better than a wilderness, and the flower garden 
and pleasure grounds in a similar state. Coming in July, I was able to see at once what 
the fruit was like. The greater part of it was miserably poor, and of very inferior quality. 
My first effort was to put the gardens into something like shape, as there was nothing 
that could be called a walk in them. Having done this, I next turned my attention to the 
fruit trees. I removed at once all that were really worthless; such as were likely to bear a 
little fruit of any value were retained for a time until I could get others into a bearing 
state, but these have long since been removed. There are very few trees here now that 
were here in 1848. 1 got gradually planted a selection of the best of all the hardy fruits, 
both on the walls and in the open ground. Most of these trees grew well, and soon came 
into bearing, and have now for more than twenty years borne immense quantities of 
fruit. Having a considerable extent of walling, and a great number of standard, dwarf, 
and pyramid trees, we generally have sufficient fruit to meet the requirements of a large 
establishment, even in seasons when the fruit crops are light; and in seasons like the 
present, when the fruit crops are good, we have a superabundance. We have good 
collections of both Pears and Apples, which include most of the best kinds. Grapes and 
Pines we do well, but my object has always been to produce good useful fruit. Pines I 
grow in a sort of peat or vegetable mould that we have in the park; the plants root most 
freely in it, grow well, and produce good fruit. I have not exhibited much, except at our 
local shows, and not much at them of late years. The old mansion that was here in 1848, 
when I came, has been taken down, and the present stately one built. The terraces and 
flower garden have been made since, and the pleasure grounds have been entirely 
altered, considerably enlarged, and, excepting the timber trees, almost entirely planted. 
Nearly every season since 1848 we have done more or less in the planting of ornamental 
trees and shrubs; we have planted great numbers of the hardier kinds of Conifers; they 
do very well on the soil here, the only drawbacks are the violent western gales that so 
often visit us in winter. We have planted great numbers of the Atlas Cedars, most of 
which are doing well, many of them already nice trees, some of them bearing cones. In a 
few years these and the other Conifers will add a fine feature to this beautiful place." 
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The leading prize- winners in the competing classes 
of plants were Mr, Win. Cameron, gr. to Col. Thos, 
Glen Coetes, Ferguslie Turk ; and Mr. Jas. Max- 
well, the latter distinguishing himself in the larger 
number of the classes. 

In cut flowers first honours were shared equally 
by Me ears. W. Cameron, Eobt, Crawford, Lochwin- 
noch; John Meiklew, Bridge of Weir; M.Smith, 
Prestwick ; Hugh McKochnie, and others, who 
gave no address. 

In vegetables, Messrs, Walter Shearer, Renfrew; 
Alex, Carnochan, John Brown, the gardens, New- 
field, Johnstone ; J. McGregor, Hugh Duncan, John 
McDougall, Win, Cook, KM. Inglis, and George 
I, a Tiff wh^ the principal prize-winners in a pretty 
stiff competition. 

HOETICULTUEAL EXHIBITION 

AT EARL'S COURT. 

The show of autumn flowers on the 8th and 9fch 
inst. made a very pretty exhibition. The entries 
were numerous, and the space usually available for 
such displays was well filled, Large and tastefully- 
arranged groups of Gladiolus, Dahlias, and other 
flowers contributed to a greater 11 oral display than 
has been seen here, if we except the Rose exhibition. 
The first class was for a collection of bunches of 
stove and greenhouse flowers, in not less than twelve 
varieties, and a pretty collection, consisting of choice 
kinds, was shown by the successful exhibitor, Mr, A. 
Gibson, gr. to T, F. Burnaby Atkins, Esq., Seveuoaks. 
Mr. J. Prewett, Hammersmith, who came next, also 
staged very choice specimens in smaller bunches, 
For a collection of Gladiolus, to consist of cut spikes, 
open to nurserymen, Messrs, J. Burr ell & Co*, Cam- 
bridge, were the winners, staging some 190 or more 
spikes of first-rate quality. First-class Certificates 
were granted to Hetty Dean, Mrs, Peter Blair, Mrs. 
J no. Wills, and Irene Harknen \ Messrs. Harkuess 
& Sons, Bed ale, Yorks, were 2nd, showing about 
eighty species. In the amateur class, Mr, E, B, 
Lindsell was the only exhibitor, but his collection 
of sixty spikes was highly meritorious. 

Dahlias. — In the leading class for nurserymen, for 
sixty varieties of show and fancy Dahlias, the 1st 
prize was secured by Messrs, Keynes, Williams & Co., 
Salisbury , with a similar exhibit to that which 
secured lit place at the National Society's show at 
the Crystal Palace. Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, was 
again 2nd, and Mr. Geo. Humphries, florist, Chippen- 
ham, 3.-d, Mr. 8, Mojtimer was 1st for twenty-four 
show Dahlias, with a very fine lot of large and well- 
formed blooms. He was followed by Mr. J* 
Walker, nurseryman, Thame, Oxon, and Messrs. 
Salt marsh & Sons, Chelmsford, 

In the amateur division, Mr. Thos» Hohbs, Eaeton, 
Bristol, was 1st for twenty- four show and fancy 
Dahlias, being followed by Mr, J. T. West, gr. to 
W, Keith, Esq*, Brentwood, and by Mr, Sydney 
Cooper, Hamlet, Chippenham. An extra prize in 
this class was awarded to Mr. Geo* Boothroyd, Red 
Hill, Hants. 

For twelve show and fancies, Mr. Sydney Cooper 
waa 1st, Mr. J. H. West 2nd, and Mr. T. Vagg, gr. 
to Jas. Theobald, Esq., 3rd, 

For a collection of Dahlias (any type), arranged 
for effect, open to nurserymen — and it was this com- 
petition that secured the delightful effect that was 
obtained along nearly the whole side of one of the 
rooms — Messrs f Keynes, Williams & Co., Salisbury, 
who secured the 1st position, had a magnificent 
group, about 30 feet long, at the back of which were 
beautifully set up flowers representing pyramids, 
pillars, &c. The pyramids were formed by Cactus 
Dahlias, and the pillars with Pompons, whilst the 
show varieties were shown in groups at the front, 
Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, were 2nd with an 
elaborate arrangement in the centre of which were 
terraces, culminating in a crown composed of single 
varieties; whilst the 3rd position was filled by Mr* 
Thos. S. Ware, Tottenham, who showed a very 
telling group, relieved by Asparagus foliage, This 
class must have occasioned the judges some little 



consideration, so equal in excellence were the 2nd 
and 3rd prize collections. 

For eighteen Cactus or decorative, in bunches of 
six, Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, was 1st ; Messrs. 
Keynes, Williams & Co., 2nd; and Messrs. J. Cheal 
& Sons, Crawley, 3rd, Mr, Turner occupied the 
same position again for twenty- four Pompon 
varieties; Messrs. Keynes, Williams & Co., 'Jnd ; 
and Mrs. M, V, Seale, Seven oaks, 3rd. 

JststB.— Messrs, Saltmarsh & Sons, The Nursery, 
Chelmsford, showed best, securing 1st prize for 
twenty-four French Asteis, with a collection that, 
perhaps, was not so good as some we have seen in 
other seasons ; Mr. Sydney Cooper was 2nd, and Mr. 
John Walker, Thame, Oxon, 3rd, 

In the class for 1*2 French varieties, Mr. John 
Walker was 1st; Messrs. Saltmarsh & Sons, The 
Xursery, Chelmsford, 2nd ; and Mr. Sydney Cooper, 
Hamlet, Chippenham* 3rd. 

The competition for a group of Chrysanthemum?, 




in pots not exceeding 8 inches, lay between Mr, 
Vince, Higbgate, and Mr, Norman Davis, Camber- 
well, who were placed in the above order, being the 
same as at the Aquarium Show. 

Fox a collection of Sunflowers, Mr. G. II. Sage, 
Ham House Gardens, was 1st, and Messrs. J. Bur- 
rell & Co., Cambridge, 2nd; Mr, Sage likewise 
s^cumi thy 1st poeitum fur -a ci-1 L^etiou of Michael- 
mas Daisies, 

Fruit. — The classes for fruit were few, and in two 
of the classes there were no entries, Mr. J. Mclnd oe, 
gr. to Sir J. W. Pease, Guisborough, Yorks, was 1st 
for three varieties of cooking Plums ; Mr. Carr, gr. 
to Mrs. S. Clarke, Croydon Lodge, 2nd; and Mr, 
G. H, Sage, 3rd, Mr. W. Con was 1st for three 
varieties of dessert Plums; Mr, Peter Blair, gr. to 
the Duke of Sutherland, 2nd ; and Mr,Mdndoe 3rd, 

Cut Ftewirs. — There were several classes devoted 
to these, and the exhibits were good and tastefully 
arranged. Mr, J. R. Chard was 1st for the hand 
bouquet, for the floral design suitable for funerals, 
and also for a vase of flowers and foliage on the 
natural st^ms. 

Miscellaneous exhibits were perhaps exceptionally 
numerous, and added considerably to the general 



effect of the whole, Messrs. E. D. Shuttle worth. 
Peck ham Rye, had an immense group of Palms, 
stove and greenhouse plants, Liliums, &c, arranged 
at the end of one of the annexes, for which they 
were awarded a Gold Medal, 

Silver "gilt Medals were awarded to Messrs. B, Si 
Willi ami, for a very fine group of foliage plants, 
Crotone, &c. ; Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, for a 
collection of hardy flowers, Roses, &c. ; to Messrs* 
J no. Laing & Son, Forest Hill, for hardy herbaceous 
flowers, Roses, Begonias, fruit trees in pots, and a 
collection of Apples; to Messrs. Chas. Lee & Co., 
Hammersmith Road, W., for a collection of 
hardy decorative plants, also for hardy flowering 
Dahlias, Liliums, &c. ; to Messrs. H, Lane & 
Son, Berk ham sted, for fifty -six dishes of fruits ; 
and to Messrs. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, for a very 
fine collection of Dahlias. Mr. Chas. Turner, 
Slough, obtained a Silver Medal for a pretty col- 
lection of Dahlias. Mr, J. Walker, Thame, for 
another collection of Dahlias, as did also Mr. S. 
Mortimer, Row ledge, Farnham. Messrs. Jar man & 
Co., Chard, Somerset, showed a collection of 
Dahlias, hardy flowers, k, and were likewise 
awarded a Silver Medal. Mr, E. F. Such obtained 
a Silver Medal for a group of herbaceous flowers, 
Roses, Dahlias, &c ; Mr. R. Nicholas, South 
Kensington, for six good Pine -apples; Messrs. 
Cutbush & Son, lichgate, for a collection of hardy 
flowers ; Mr, J, R. Chard for a table arranged for 
dinner; Messrs. Pitcher & Maud a for a collection 
of hardy flowers ; Mr, J, T. West, gr. to W, 
Keith, Esq., Brentwood, for a collection of Dahlias; 
Mr. Arthur Kawlings, Dahlia Nursery, Romford, also 
for a collection of Dahlias, Mr. Geo. Garner, gr. to Mrs. 
Bradd vlL Amberwood, Chriatchurch, for a nice col- 
lection of fruits, including good bunches of Grapes 
Alnwick Seedling and Mad res field Court, also Apples, 
Melons, Tomatos, &c, ; Mr. W, Wrede, Lilue- 
bnrg, Germany, for a collection of cut blooms of 
Tansies, &c; Mr. W. Carr for six dishes of large 
and well- coloured Peaches, Bronze Medals were 
awarded to Mr. Geo, Humphreys, Chippenham, for 
a group of Dahlia blooms; Mr. W. Wells, Earls- 
wood Nursery, for a group of Chrysanthemum blooms ; 
to Mr, W. Welsford, South Lambeth, London, for a 
collection of hardy flowers, &c. ; to Mr, Mclndoe, 
for six dishes of Peaches; to Mr, Richard Dean, 
Killing, for a collection of Beans; and to Mr. H. 
Walter Salmon, West Norwood, for a collection of 
fine Asters, 



©httuars. 

Michael SAUL,— We regret to record the death 
Of Michael Saul, a well-known gardener, and writer 
on horticultural subjects in these columns, We 
extract from a full account of his lite up to 
the year 1876, which appeared in these pages on 
January of that year, the following details 
Saul was born on June 20, 1817, at Carey a Wood, 
Castle Martyr, co. Cork. His father was gardener 
to the Dowager Countess of Shannon at Carey's 
Wood, an enthusiastic horticulturist, who understood 
plants well, and took the liveliest interest in their 
cultivation. In the year 1836 the Earl of Shannon, 
having bought East Cowes Castle in the Isle of Wight, 
Sauls father waa taken there as gardener and 
manager of the place. After the family had gone to 
East Cowes Castle, young Saul determined to take 
to gardening as a profession, and in 1837 he went to 
the Durdham Down Xuraeries, Bristol. Here he 
learned the propagation of plants under Mr. 
Mayes, and in March, 1838, he went as fore- 
man under Mr. Hatch, at Leiph Court, one of 
the moat famous gardens near Bristol. He learned 
much from Hatch, who was a clever and pains- 
taking man, growing Pines and Grapes very 
well. In 1S42 Saul left Leigh Court, to go as fore- 
man at Bo woo J, under Mr. Spencer, and whilst here 
he profited greatly in the matter of fruit culture, 
Bowood being then one of the leading places 
for fine fruits, especially Pines and Grapes, In 
February, 1846, we find Saul at Messrs, Knight & 
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Ferry's Nursery, Chelsea, where he stayed over two 
years, exchanging it for the situation of head gardener 
to Lord Stourton, Stourton Castle, Knaresborough, in 
IS48, He anon put a different face on. garden 
matters at S tour ton, greatly improving the ap- 
pearance of the wall trees, Vines, and Pines, and 
planting largely standard, dwarf and pyramid Apples 
and Pears, and instead of poor crops of miserable 
fruita he succeeded in securing in the average of 
seasons good crops of fine fruit. In the planting of 
choice Conifers, and ornamental trees and shrubs 
generally, much was done to improve and beautify the 
gardens and pleasure grounds, He was thirty years 
at Stourton, only relinquishing his charge in 1878, 
and dying at Manchester, August 27 this year ; he 
was buried at Stourton Cemetery, 



• POTATOS AT CHISWICK. 

The members of the Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society turned up 
in large numbers at Chiswick on Tuesday last, for 
the purpose of examining the ninety, or thereabouts, 
sorts of Potatos grown there this season. Some 
few of these are old varieties, but the bulk are new 
ones. Some few also proved to be much diseased, 
but the majority gave clean crops, or with very few 
tubers \ some, again f gave poor or rough crops, 
others gave almost wonderful ones* The duty of 
seeing two or three roots of so many varieties first 
lifted, then of selecting from the most promising for 
cooking, and finally tasting these cooked samples, 
was a somewhat onerous one. Twenty varieties were 
ordered to be cooked, and it is due to Mr. Barron's 
staff to say that this work was admirably done, each 
dish being presented at table in the most attractive 
condition. Finally, there were selected for the 
higher award of three marks — of older varieties, 
Laxton's Early Short- top, Reading Giant, and The 
Canon ; and of new ones, King of the Earlies, a 
first-rate stock, of the Asbleaf type (Ridgewell) ; and 
Boston No. 22 (Johnston), the latter a splendid 
cropper, every tuber of even and good siae, clean, 
and of a good Begent type — quality first-rate. Two 
marks were awarded to White Russet (Harris}, 
Paul's White Round, and Crawley Frizetaker (Cheal). 
It was resolved that samples of the selected varieties 
should be submitted fur Certificates at the next 
Drill Hall meeting. 



A TRAVELLER'S NOTES, 

(Continued from p. 306.) 

A Calcutta Nukseby, January 12, 18!J$. — Mr. 
Cbatterjee has a shop in t he European quarter, close 
to the Government House ; here he sells his porcelain 
pots, and makes his bouquets, button- holes, &c. — 
chiefly the employment of his younger brother. All 
his stuff for cut purposes is grown at a nursery 
between here and Benares (at Raid van at h Junction), 
which he tells me is 100 acres in extent. By special 
arrangement, the Bombay -Calcutta mail stops daily 
to pick up his cut flowers— chiefly Rosea and Fern a, 
Por an average bouquet (small) he gets 40 ra. ; but 
for drawing- rooms, of which there is one annually, 
he sometimes g*>ts 250 ra., which, putting the rupee 
at Is. bd. f is £19 15s. 10^. His average takings on 
such an occasion are between 2500 and 3000 rs. He 
ia also about — in fact, the nucleus is formed — to 
start a branch establishment at Darjeeling, where he 
will grow Ferns, Pelargoniums, &c., in the hot 
season, bringing them to Calcutta in the cool. His 
Calcutta nursery, about 10 acres in extent, ia 
situated some distance from the European quarter, 
right at the extremity of another side of the town. 
He is building a new houae — a tremendous place. 

On either side of the entrance leading into the 
grounds are fine clumps of LivUtonia Mar Liana, 
that on the right, broken up by a few Oreodoxas, 
being several yards long, and from 10 to 13 feet 
high^-a fine mass. 

The show- house is 350 feet long by 33 feet wide, 
its sides, end, and top being covered with Oollu-grass, 
tied on wire netting, on thin eaat T-iron supports 
stuck in the ground. A low brick bed runs the 
whole length of both side a, on which — many of them 
sunk in soil — are pot plants, such as Crotons, 
Dracaenas, Pal ma (chiefly Areca lutescens and a few 



Pr itch ardia pacific a), flowering Anthurmms, and A. 
cry stall tnum h all ready for sale. 

The centre of this house is laid out with large beds 
— about eight in all, nicely undulating and edged with 
rockery — of various shapes, circular, oblong, diamond- 
shaped, &c. Two of them have small tanks. These 
beds entirely occupy the body of the house, and are 
divided by cross paths from each other, running into 
the broad main- path encircling the house* They 
are planted with all kinds of stove plants, Ferns and 
Palms. Moat striking is the big diamond-shaped 
bed in the centre, planted with Dracaenas — nice, 
young, healthy plants some 2 to 3 feet high ; the 
bed is well arranged, sloping on all sides, the soil 
being completely covered with Selaginella Martensii, 
Only the best varieties are grown, such aa metallica, 
Rpgina, Bausei, Cooperi, elegans rubra, Dnffii, a 
variety from Australia, with a short red leaf — very 
good and pretty ; but the best of all is Mrs. lloskins, 
a very fine thing. Its leaf is very dark, $ inches 
broad, stiff, pendulous; it was found by his brother 
in the .Fiji Islands. 

The next most handsome bed is one 40 feet long 
by 12 feet wide— all Crotons — the best varieties. 
The plants look in splendid condition— -they vary 
from 2 to 4 feet high ; the soil, likewise quite hidden 
by Selaginella Martensii, rises towards the centre 
of the bed. The varieties most represented are the 
best we have, but two or three are particularly fine. 
Rubro-vittata is cue of the most striking, with a 
broad, red t jagged band down the centre of an almost 
black leaf. Indian Prince, with a long, narrow, 
curled, suh-peodulous leaf, 12 to 15 inches long, 
orange and black in colour, ia also good, as is The 
Caar, and Sir Ashley Eden, another fine orange- 
tinted variety. 

The other beds are a mixture, as I have said, of 
stove plants, all planted out. In the one nearest 
the office ia a big buah of Heliconia rosea striata, 
with very pretty pink-lined foliage, nearly 6 feet 
high by 6 feet through, opposite a Maranta Simon si, 
almost as hie; close by is an Alocasia gigantea 
some 10 feet high, the hastate leaves being 4 feet long* 
Another peculiar Alocasia is one Mr. Cbatterjee has 
obtained from Singapore ; it is not handsome, but 
is strange, as it has on the lower aide of the mid- 
rib of every leaf another small very well- developed 
leaf. 

In the second bed are aome good Marantas, Aralia 
gracillima eeveral feet high, and therefore leggy ; 
thiUM nap, some dwarf Panax, such as Victories 
multilMa, whilst the same lar^e- leaved Selaginella 
runs all over the low rock -edging. 

In another bed further down is a pretty variegated 
Zingiber by the side of Z, D Arceyi— though not so 
highly variegated, it is a stronger grower. Authu- 
rium crystal linum is very pretty, when it thus gets 
a chance of luxuriating planted out ; Piper ornatum. 
and some Justiciar are also good. 

In the third bed is a fine piece of Stevensoma 
graudifiora. Cycas Rumphii in another bed is good, 
with stronger, and broader foliage than C. circinalis, 
Adiantum peruvianum grows strongly, and Pavetta 
borbonica is at home. Marantas and other low- 
growing stove pi ante are numerous. In the bed at 
the end of the house, with water running through 
it, is a pretty Dracajna umbrae ulifora. and some fine 
Calamus, whilst at one end is a Pr itch ardia grand is 
4 feet high in good condition. 

Bearing to the right ia a large enclosure, also 
under Oollu-grass— one walks from the show-house 
into this ; here in long beda, edged with brick, stand 
hundred a of young Crotons, Dracaenas, Heliconia 
aurea striata— rather green, however ; Ivory Palms, 

3 fieet; high— a reminiscence of M. Schneider ; 
Panax, Araliaa, including some young A. Chabrieri, a 
nice batch of Die ilea bachia magnifica, a few piecea 
of a new Asparagus, pretty, but I do not think it will 
prove so generally useful aa those we have. From 
this house one passes into the Orchid-house, in the 
centre of which is a tank surrounded by four level 
stone -edged beds some 3 feet high, on which are 
plants. At both ends of the house are four big squares ; 
these are filled with Ph alas n ops U suspended about 

4 feet from the ground from iron wire stretched 
tightly across between iron upright a in each end of 
the bed. As all the plants hang exactly level the 
effect is very pretty ; they are chieSy in low pans, 
wooden baskets being seldom used, and are potted 
in broken burnt brick and peat — no moss is used. 
In th^se four squares hang suspended several hun- 
dred Phaloenopaia grandiflora and P + Schilleriana ; 
the latter are good, nice, clean, healthy young plants, 
as are the majority, though not all of the former. 
Cattleyas and Lcelias hang round the four sides of 
the house. On one of the stone beds close to the 



bank are Van das, chiefly tricolor and cserulea; on 
another is a fine batch of Faaius grandiSorus, Some 
Dendrobium superbiens suspended near are very 
good, having great, long, strong stems ; so has D. 
undulatum - I measured some stems 4 feet long, 
fine healthy pieces. Oncidium Krameri, amongst 
the Cattleyas on one side, looks well, and Oncidium 
ampliatum majus is healthy, making plump bulbs. 
It is from this house the Orchids are taken into the 
show-house , first described during the annual exhi- 
bition in March. Mr, Cbatterjee tells me lie sends 
a lot to England and Australia for sale by auction, 
and finds it pays him. A big Ficus repens, with leaves 
3 to 4 inches long, covers the west side of this grass- 
covered house. 

We then returned, and passed by the potting- shed 
to a very large house, 200 feet by tiO feet, just being 
built. It has low brick walls, but is to be covered 
with Oollu-grass (you will notice different grasses 
are used in different parts for this purpose). Down 
the centre runs a broad brick bed, on either side of 
which two narrower ones are in course of construc- 
tion, with paths between ; this makes five in all ; a 
cross- path through the middle of the house divides 
these beds. There are several tanks being made, in 
which fountains are to be erected to run all day. 
Mr. Cbatterjee buys his materials, and erects the 
house himself. When he is away the work stops ; 
but it matters not— time is of no value. This 
house is parallel, and cloae to the house first 
described. The potting- shed leads into a pretty 
little fernery sunk below the level of the ground, 
reached by a few ateps. Here are chiefly Adiantum, 
fresh and clean, with about aa fine a batch of A, 
Farleyense as I have aeen in India. Small Aroids 
are good, and a row of nice young Phal anopsia 
Schilleriana hauga on one side from the roof* Be- 
yond this house is a row of frames for propagating 
purposes. Mr. Maries has the credit of having intro- 
duced these into India. Mr. Chatter j ee tells me such 
things were unknown before. 

Tne frames in question are of glass, 300 feet long, 
and contain newly -rooted cuttings, aome just struck, 
of Crotons, foliage Begonias, store -pots of Coleus, 
Caladlum argyrites, Dieffenbac bias, Alocasia Thibau- 
tiana, Cyrtodeira fulgtda, of a much richer colour 
than with us ; there are also several pits of 
Adiantum, 

Close by, outside, is a big piece of Croton King- 
ianus, some 9 feet high, only three years planted. 
It is very showy, with its large yellow variegated 
leases, 

Behind this Croton are some Vanda teres and 
Renanthera coccinea, the former U to 4 feet high, 
the latter with shoots 5 feet long. Mr. Cbatterjee has 
seen a shoot 11 feet long. Theae are grown all the year 
round, outside, in full sun, on teak sticks ; in the 
warm weather they receive water twice daily, but in the 
cold season only once, They flower well. 

lieliind I In* pita are oblong beds, leading up to si 
big pond opposite to the entrance to the grounds, 
though there is a fine stretch of grass between the 
gate and the pond. In the centre of these beds is a 
row of Hoses tn fair condition, with annuals on 
each side. 

Crossing a small bridge, over the neck of another 
long pond, which runs up to the extremity of the 
ground a, one soon reaches the Palm- house, 100 feet 
by 50 feet, also under grass. 

On one side of this bridge is a fine Bauhinia, 
several yards in diameter; whilst near the house is 
an exceedingly pretty flowering shrub, with very 
numerous four- lobe d yellow blossoms, 2 to 3 inches 
in diameter— B run felaia americana, The contents 
of this Palm- houae are chiefly Areca lutescens of all 
sizes — many hundred plants. Even at this moment 
Mr, Cbatterjee tella me he has 30U out. These 
Palms stand in pots in squares, all ready for 
furnishing, A few Kentias, and a Chamaedorea 
or two, were scattered about. In the centre is 
a raised stone circular tank, with some fin© 
big pieces of Aspieniutn nidus, in big pots, on 
short supports, just above the water-level. Round 
the sides Orchids hang from the roof in considerable 
quantity. Dendrobium aggregatum, nobile, fimbri- 
atum, superbiens, chrysotoxum, and Farm err, were 
very good ; aa were several dozen Pbal K nopals Schil- 
leriana. At the end, and along the sides, placed on 
the ground within a low brick edge, were many 
hundred pots of Perns, chiefly Adiantum Collisii and 
A. tenerum, I must not forget to mention, before 
reaching the Palm-house, a model plantation of 
Mangos, just put out, and classified according to 
Mr, Maries' work. Mr. Chatterjee has over HHJ 
varieties. Jams H. Fztich, 
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SAUL Mary of Skirbeck Quarter Lincolnshire widow died 11 September 1892 Probate London 18 October to Elizabeth Rainey (wife of Alan 

Rainey) Effects £157. 



SAUL Michael) of 84 Wellington Street Alexandra Park Moss Side Manchester died 27 August 1892 Administration. London 6 October 

!ary Anne Saul spinster Effects £350 15*. Gd. 



SAUL Robert of 20 City Street Heigham Norwich livery stable keeper died 12 March 1892 Probate Norwich 29 April to Elizabeth Saul widow 

Effects £146. 



SAULL Susanna of Plymouth spinster died 16 January 1892 at [jl3 Endsleigh Place Plymouth Probate London 11 February to William Saull 

Wills corn dealer Effects £537 10s. 9d. 



SAUNDER Frances Georgiana of Charlbnry Oxfordshire spinster died 15 March 1892 Probate Oxford 16 April to Samuel Arthur Saunder 

eentleman Effects £4209 11*. JOd 



SAUNDERS Abraham of 81 Homesdale Road Bromley Kent labourer died 5 May 1892 Administration London 21 June to Sarah Saunders 

widow Effects £157 13*. 



SAUNDERS Ambrose Edwin of 37 St. John's Road Eratton Portsea Hants superannuated shipwright from Her Majesty's Dockyard at 

Portsmouth died* 12 3rarch 1892 Probate Winchester 7 April to Alice Maria Saunders spinster Effects £45 Gs. 



spmsti 



* 

SAUNDERS Ann of Benson Oxfordshire spinster died 26 January 1892 Probate Oxford 16 February to Frank Saunders farmer 

Effects £7038 17*. Gd. 



SAUNDERS Ann of Matlock Lodge Streatbam Hill Surrey widow died 11 May 1892 Probate London 26 May to Arthur Pollard and 

William Gibbs Turpin gentlemen Effects £2092 17*. 2d. 



SAUNDERS Ann of 23 Duke Street Loughborough Leicestershire spinster died 30 March 1886 Probate Leicester 31 May to Mary Fisher 

(wife of Elijah Fisher) Effects £25. 

SAUNDERS Ann of Christehurch Hants spinster died 12 June 1892 Probate London 30 July to Charles Saunders the younger coachsmith 

and Risdon Darracott Sharp solicitor Effects £373 7*. Gd. 

_ ym I Mi 

SAUNDERS Ann of 14 Bessborougli Street Westminster London widow died 23 October 1892 Administration (with Will) London 

13 December to William Waltho Saunders house decorator Effects £751 5s. 4c£ 



SAUNDEKS Anne of the "Red Lion 5 ' inn High Street Aberavon Glamorgan (wife of Edwin Saunders) died 1 November 1891 Probate 

Laiidaff 8 April to David Jones restaurant proprietor Effects £227 17$. 

SAUNDERS Annie olj7 Moorgate Street Nottingham (wife of Samuel William Saunders) died 16 November 1891 Administration 

Nottingham 30 September to the said Samuel William Saunders cycle maker Effects £366 13s, 4c?. 

SAUNDERS Arthur John of Ramsey Huntingdonshire farmer died 24 January 1892 Probate London 4 May to John Henry Saunders and 

Sidney Saunders farmers Effects £1027 5*. 

SAUNDERS Catherine of High Street Llandovery Carmarthenshire widow died 19 December 1891 Probate London 7 January to Jane 

Thomas widow Effects £59 4$, 4d. 



SAUNDERS Charles of Wantage Berks gentleman died 3 February 1892 Probate Oxford 16 July to Charles Hewitt Hunt farmer Effects 

£521 8*. 9c?. 

SAUNDERS Charlotte of Send Woking Surrey spinster died 6 April 1892 Probate London 23 June to Fanny Hall widow Effects 

£157 9*. 10& 



SAUNDERS Charlotte of London County Asylum Colney Hatch Middlesex spinster died 18 April 1892 Administration London 28 July to 

the solicitor of the Treasury Effects £436 18$. 2c?. 



SAUNDERS Dinah of 118 Grove Lane Camberwell Surrey widow died 30 December 1891 Probate London 2 March to Harriett Malachl 

(wife of Joseph Ernest Malachi) Effects £437. 

SAUNDERS Edward James of Hamworthy Poole Dorset shipwright died 25 March 1892 Probate London 4 June to Alfred Augustus 

Allen clerk to the justices of Poole and Henry Barnes Eaton grocer Effects £505 'Is, 5d. 



SAUNDERS Elizabeth of 98 Wingfield Street Landport Portsea Hants widow died 27 January 1892 Probate Winchester 12 May to George 



Edward Buckle coal agent Effects £61 14*. 6c?. 



SAUNDERS Elizabeth Martha of 7 Southampton Street Fitzroy Square Middlesex (wife of James Henry Saunders) died 5 December 1892 

at Gruy's Hospital Surrey Administration London 20 December to the said James Henry Saunders contractor Effects £58. 



SAUNDERS Emily Susan Goulding of 9 Finsbury Circus London and of ; -Furze Cottage St. Helen's Street Ipswich 

12 January 1892 at 30 St. Helen's Street Probate London 27 January to James Ebenezer Saunders architect 
Effects £1707 11*. 4d. 
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cause of their failure is 
„i>er- 1„„ nurchase, but the treat- 

"They 2re. « » ^f^ 6 -™ 1 / 



T5 ?are n bud, or in flower, 
th "Itive value for the season 
<Ki C v are often either pushed 

f .he greenhouse and neglected, 
it .*ie tu . if tne © is it wonderful, 



4 ^ decor atlV 
to 



a^er 01 Tof doors. Is it wonderful, 

oU fonU-ing year they prove das- 
2 i he , f lev remained in the nursery 
A ad * «£red i"st as well— better, 
*-"* ? have flo ; f have been larger. And 

pv j {of th ' • 

Sis 1 \ftei 

^te/p in:h /?n a UaTmT moist atmosphere, 
Se ^ nlacea in *j i n order to soften the 
&^>Qate^: After a time 
5**2d thUS P be n transferred to cooler and 
b ^a«arters, and finally, for the pur- 
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they would have been placed out of door., great 

of the soil. They might possibly, too, have ie- 
quired repotting ; in that case it would have been 
done. In private gardens it is often not done 
when it should be, because of the preference for 
small pots for room decoration. The mistake is 
one which carries it 



hich they would have been 
^ «rine the seed-pods would 
^u°a off and the plants would 



- iency of sun- 
year, my Azaleas have flowered well. 

and a few 



— — ""wji ^s own penalty. 

June ioth.— In spite of the defic 
shine last year, my Azaleas have n< 
They are now growing strongly, 
months later will go out of doors. The peaty 
soil m which they are planted quickly diies, and 
if it is once allowed to get really dry can only be 
moistened again by placing the pots in water. 
That is the chief trouble when they are exposed 
to the hot sunlight outside. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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at 



Home 



MR. H. R- SAUNDERS, at THE GARDENS, RENDCOMB PARK, 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 



,i Panties of the gardens at Rend- 



> ? ♦ mansion, in the Italian style, built 
feds Goldsmid, in 1864, stands on the 
the Cotswold Hills, and the approach 
^ll from Cirencester or Cheltenham is 
JcnTe When Mr. Saunders— with 
ISSs Consent of Mrs. Taylor, the present 
m ° Moperty— who occupies the dual 
Str g ardener y and estate clerk, informed 
hfshould be pleased to see me, I took 
!£«ffty of visiting the gardens, and 
'' ■ 4 n exceptionally attractive -and interest- 
^ only on account of the contents and 
but also by reason of the superb views 
tm and dale and water which may be ob- 
£ from many points in the pleasure grounds 
* finely-timbered park. The drive from the 
Wh on the Cirencester side is precipitous and 
iws not surprised to hear from Mr. Saunders, 
*n we reached his pretty little house, that tne 
insion is six hundred feet above the level 01 
kn. We repaired almost immediately to tne 
Sfiservatory, which is an exceedingly imposing 
ling, thitty-five feet high, and .nearly a nun- 
fed feet in length. It takes a great number ot 
fnatsto fill it, and to provide an adequate sup- 
Sis, as Mr. Saunders observed, one of ms 
^obligations all the year round. On tne 
teon of my visit at the beginning of May, 
m was a most varied and delightful selection. 

of the most striking of several unusually 
P specimens of Palms, was a Phoenix farini- 
PJpown in a tub, and (rooted through, while 
PS the flowering plants wnich immediately 
l^my fancy were a number of Schizanthus. 
'**ohow many of these were grown, 
j JP^ds of a hundred," replied Mr. Saun- 
iih gT0W the pin-natns, compact white 
S Si fi?** ^ tne retustts. They are most use- 
fW ^J;^?, and the variety in colouring is 

I 'lU Cn advise amateurs to grow them?" 

N^eta ^ enou S h to S roW > and ' 1 - hl *h 

v ^ateurs. We sow them in the 
W * e *P them cool in the winter, -and they 
' ' and 1 " " 



Prince Albert, Duke de Nassau, Madame de 
Grieve, L. Dalliere, Deutsche Perle, Comte de 
Chambord, Bernhard Andreas alba, Professor 
Walters, and other good varieties." 

"Do you consider Azalea indica easy to 

grow?" 

"Oh, yes. It is a mistake to keep them in too 
high a' temperature when in flower, or they are 
soon over." 




MR. H. R. Saunders. 
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m ^l{ in the ° f ^ 

and Incurved vaneiw , 



colours of the Chrysanthemums is shown ofi by 
the quantity of green foliage above and below. 
We grow from four to five hundred plants. 

Going out on to the terrace, I remarked on 
the number of vases, and Mr. Saunders men- 
tioned that there were always sixty to nil. | 

"What is the extent of the park?" I inquired, j 
as we looked down at the lake and boatnouae, 

from the Temple. • 

"About three hundred acres. The estate is 
about five thousand acres, and we farm most ot 
it. The park is all on the slope." 

"When was the Temple built?" 

"At the same time as the mansion. The view 
from it is generally considered very fine. 

"The Oaks do not appear to flourish so mucn 

as the Beeches?" , 

"No, while the soil suits Beeches it is too 
strong fox Oaks, which are knotted and gnarled, 
apparently because the roots cannot strike 

down." , 

i£ The mansion," I said, as we returned to the 
front, "is nicely sheltered from the north and 

east winds?" 

"We call that shelter the Wilderness. It con- 
tains a number of walks." . 

"At present I see you have Tulips m tne 
vases, and largely in the beds." 

"I suppose there are at least a couple of thou- 
sand. The Art us Tulips are selected chiefly 
because the red colour is an effective contrast to 
the grev stone. This has been a particularly 
good year for them. They began flowering m 
the middle of April. My experience is that they 
last longer in a cool than in a warm season. 
Heat makes them drop, and storms knock them 

to pieces." . , n 

"You take the bulbs up as soon as they have 

done flowering?" „ . 

"Yes and ripen them off well. Then they are 
ready for planting out again in October ox No- 
vember. For spring bedding, in addition to 
Tulips, we use Hyacinths, Polyanthus, I orget- 
me-nots, and Wallflowers." 

"And for summer?" , 
^Largely Begonias. We use the double- 
red kinds" also for the vases, because they are 
very showy, and they stand the gales better 
than Geraniums. 1 have gone m for bedding 
Begonias for several years." . - 

"How many do you grow for the flower beds 7 
"About a thousand, and two hundred for the 
pots. Begonias last in the beds until they are 

cut off by frost." , 
The Pinetum is a feature at Rendcomb, and 
there are about a hundred rare and valuable 
tiees, all facing south. 

"The extra fine specimens," said Mr. Saun- 
ders, "include Thuja Lobbi, Cupressus Lawsom- 
aiia and Cryptomeria japonica, Cedrus deodar a, 
C Libanus* C. atalantica glauca, Retinospora, 
Cryptomeria elegans, Picea pinsapo, Abies pun- 
gens glauca, and Junipers m variety 

After an inspection of some of the Conifers we 
nassed along the back drive, with a good bank 
of Laurels, and through the churchyard (peeping 
into the church itself, which contains a magni- 
ficent screen, and was reseated a few years back 
by Mrs. Taylor), across the xoad to the kitchen 
gardens. These are on a very considerable 
scale, between four and five acres in extent and 
are planned on the terrace system, tier above 
tier Tust inside the garden gates are pretty 
arches over which are trained Honeysuckle, Cle- 
matis flammula, Vines, Crimson Rambler, and 
Oueen Alexandra Roses, etc. , 

"What are the principal varieties in your 
herbaceous border?" I inquired. 

"Phloxes, Delphiniums in vanetv, which do 

gias, and FyceWums. (f^JSLTji ' 

of these are most useful for cutting 
"Vrm have not mentioned Ko^es. 

hsts g R oTn f °o ^x d, ss 

varieties. It is no use to gu 

at this altitude." . 
"How many houses are there m these gar 

^Twenty, and three ranges of pits. There are 
six Peach-houses." 
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« Which do you consider the best early vane* 
ties?" I asked, as we entered the early house 

"Alexander- we picked fruit cm May 8th- 
Hale's Early, Dr. Hogg, and Royal George lhe 
best early Nectarines are Early Rivers and Lord 
Napier. 3 Gortawk is one of the best m^-season 
Peaches, and Newton one of the best Nec- 
tarines. Violette Hative is another good 1 each, 
also Dymond. For late work, Sea Eagle, Wal- 
burton Admirable, and Princess of Wales are 
our three Peaches, and Spenser is one ot me 
best late Nectarines." * 

"In the span-roofed Peach-house," continued 
Mr. Saunders, u are also grown on the shelves, 
Strawberries— Royal Sovereign, Auguste Nicaise, 

and a few of Noble." 

"Which do you think the best?"^ 

"Royal Sovereign. We started picking in the 
middle of March, and 1 have gone on picking 
daily ever since. We force about six hundred 
plants. If there is plenty of air and sunshine, 
we get as good flowers on as out of doors." 

"You force Peas in the Peach cases?" 



May, and is good for early, mid-season, or late 
use Other excellent varieties are Sutton s Best 
of All (green), Hero of Lockinge, Countess 
(white flesh), Sutton's Scarlet, Blenheim Orange 
a good old variety), and Iriumph 

''Which do you regard as the best Cucum- 

"For general work I prefer Rochford's Market, 
although it may not be so suitable for exhibition 
as some other varieties. It certainly fruits 
freely, and, in fact, is good in all respects." 

"What about Tomatoes, which I observe ripen- 
ing in one of the houses?" 

"Holmes' Supreme is one of the best." 

"When did you begin to pick the Beans which 
are in pits in the Vineries?" 

"At the end of March. Osborne's Early Forc- 
ing is the chief variety. It is an old one, but 
we can depend upon it." 

"Is there any special feature in the Fernery?" 

"No, there is only an ordinary collection of 
useful Ferns. There are here about a hundred 
pots of Poinsettias, just starting." 




Rkndcomb Park, Gloucestershire. 
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Alfied Wiicoi. 
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whether they are more moral than we used to 
be, or whether it is that we have brought 
supervision to such perfection that malpractices 
are no longer profitable, but certainly adultera- 
tion has become a rare offence. Yet, in the 
case of artificial fertilisers, it was once exceed- 
ingly common. "An especial degree of caution 
must be required," says an authority of early 
days, "since it is known that adulteration of 
a degrading and fraudulent nature is practised 



plants placed in the same water? Or, that the 
drip from pots in the greenhouse is injurious 
to plants growing below them? 

Slim.' Stemmed Double Flowers. 

April roth — It is curious, and perhaps sig- 
nificant, that the doubling of flowers and the 
subsequent development of the petals under 
Cultivation, should often be> accompanied by a 



weakening of the stalks. This is true of Cactus 
Dahlias ; it is also true of Degonias. The 
inability to hold up their flowers is a serious 
defect in most varieties. In the case of 
Begonias, it is frequently aggravated by growing 
them with too little ail, and too far from the 
glass, but the habit seems inherent in the race. 

H. C. Davidson. 




by dishonest dealers." These dishonest dealers 
have been swept away, and in nine cases out 
of ten — probably ninety-nine out of a hundred- 
things really are what they seem. If the pur- 
chaser does not get what is best for his purpose, 
it is generally his own ignorance that is at 
fault. For instance, he orders basic slag. It 
comes to him in coarse lumps, and its effect on 
his crops is so slight that he suspects adultera- 
tion. He is wrong, of course. If he had 
stipulated that the basic slag should be in the 
form of a fine powder, the result would have 
been very different. Lumps disintegrate very 
slowly, and do not dissolve for a very long 
time — years, if they are large. Even as a 
powder, basic slag takes a year or two to pro- 
duce much effect, and to apply it in a coarser 
form is to manure for posterity. Again, different 
crops require the different ingredients in plant 
food in different quantities. If these ingredients 
are applied in other proportions, there must 
necessarily be waste. This is the fault, not of the 
manufacturers, but of the cultivator. In a 
sense, it is adulteration, but by the latter; and 
this is the commonest kind of adulteration 
which is practised at the present day. 

Tla Theory of Rotation. 

April 9th. — De Candolle's explanation of the 
benefit derived from rotation was that each crop 
produced certain secretions which poisoned 
similar crops following them. This theory is 
now superseded by I.iebig's, to the effect that 
the same crops, drawing year after year exactly 
the same materials out of the ground, exhaust 
it more rapidly than a succession of different 
crops which use different materials, or, at any 
rate, the same materials in different propor- 
tions. Yet in De Candolle's idea of excretory 
products, wrongly though he applied it, there 
may be some truth. How otherwise can be ex- 
plained the fact, attested by many, that Wall- 
flowers and certain other species kill other 



The Gardens of 
Sir John E. Dorington, Bart. 

INTERVIEW WITH MR. CHARLES SAVEGAR, AT THE GARDENS, 
LYPIATT PARK, STROUD. 



EARLY in March, by the courtesy of the 
Right Hon. Sir John E. Dorington, 
1 paid a visit to the gardens at Lypiatt 
I'ark. The snow was lying thickly 
on the ground on the morning of my 
arrival at Stroud, and the road was si> 
slippery that the driver of the carriage 
was obliged to watch his horse very carefully, 
the long ascent up the Cotswolds being made 
at a walking pace. Lypiatt stands on the sum- 
mit of a high, continuous ridge, eight hundred 
feet above sea-level. The mansion, with its 
many towers, is a monastic house of the six- 
teenth century, in a splendid state of preserva- 
tion. There have been additions, but harmuny 
has been preserved, and the general effect of 
the building is most impressive, not excluding the 
chapel connected with the principal tower by a 
cloister of the same Perpendicular architecture. 
Soon after my arrival, Mr. Charles Savegar, the 
head gardener, conducted me along carefully 
snow-swept paths to one of the features of 
Lvpiatt. This is the Pinetum, which covers 



appearance is very remarkable. For example, 
the Abies run in height from Pinsapo, ninety 
feet high, to excelsa pumila, which is but 
eighteen inches. 

The Trees and Shruba in the Pinetum. 

"What is the nature of the soil?" I enquired, 
as we pursued our way. 

J A11 the plants in the Pinetum are on green 
sandstone rock, and the soil is strongly impreg- 
nated with lime. The extent of the duck ponds 
below is from three to four acres." 

"I see that there are Bamboos in the vicinity 
of the ponds." 

"Yes, several varieties, including Bambusa 
palmata, Phyllostachys flexuosa, violescens, 
and viridi-glaucescens, and Arundinarias ja- 
ponica, Hindsii, Simoni striata (with its leaves 
striped and marked with yellow or whitel, and 
nitida. Then there are Pampas Grass, 
Tritoinas hybrida and Obelisk, Weeping Willow* 
(yellow and red-twigged|, Cvdonias, Coton- 
easters, and Iris, all in varietv, with many 
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about six acres, and was planted less than 
twenty years ago. Not only is the collection of 
rare trees and shrubs in this lovely spot on the 
slopes of the hills quite up to date, every speci- 
men being labelled, but each one has been care- 
fully isolated, in order to afford every oppor- 
tunity for growth. The variety of height and 



other interesting plants. A wonderful collec- 
tion of Spiraas might be specially mentioned." 

"I should like the names of some of the more 
noteworthy trees and shrubs in the Pinetum." 

' Here are a few of the most important trees, 
with their respective heights : — Cupressus Law- 
soniana, eighty feet; I.awsoniana albo-spica, 
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thirty feet ; Lawsoniana Stewartii and Nutkaeen- 
sis, twenty feet ; Triumph de Boskoop, thirty 
feet 1 lutea, forty feet ; and macrocarpa lutea, 
forty feet. In addition to Picea pinsapo, ninety- 
sir feet, there is P. Webbiana, ninety feet, and 
two very fine specimens of P. nobilis, fifty feet. 
The Abies include Alcockiana (forty feetl, and 
the tiny trees, A. excelsa clanbrasiliana and 
excelsa Gregoriana, each eighteen inches nigh, 
as well as excelsa pumila. Cedrus is repre- 
sented by atlantica glauca, thirty-five feet ; 
and other very fine specimens are Taxodium 
sempervirens (ninety feet), Thuiopsis borealis 
(eighty feetl. Cryptomeria japonica (eighty 
feetl, and japonica elegans (thirty-five feet)." 

"Which of the shrubs and other Conifers do 
you consider the best suited for the position?" 

"The best include Buddleia variabilis 
Veitchiana and Colvillei, Cerasus in variety, 
lliota orientalis aurea, Thuiopsis aurea varie- 
gata, Juniperus hibernia, and J. canadensis, 
Taxus (golden and green, in variety), Morus 
1 the Russian Weeping variety i, Pyrus in variety, 
a collection of the finest varieties of Syringas, 
Berberis, Acers, Prunus Pissardi, a collection 
of Ribes (including King Edw.nd VII.}, 
Weigelas (Mont Blanc, rosea Fva Rathke, and 
Coquette), and a collection of Helianthcmums." 



"You have not mentioned the remarkably 
good specimen of Ilex." 

"Hollies do well in all parts of the gardens, 
some of them growing to sixty and seventy feet 
high. The collection of Ilex embraces aqui- 
folium, nobilis, Wilsonii, Wateriana, myrtifolia, 
ferox argentea, flavescens, Hodginsii, Law- 
soniana variegata, and others. I find that the 
more we clip the Hollies, the more compact 
they are, and that the more delicate a tree is, 
the better it is for clipping. The best time of 
the year is in April, after the severe weather is 
over. We come next to the flower garden, 
sheltered by a Yew hedge ten feet high." 

The Formal Bedding. 

"How do you fill the beds near the roekwork 
and fountain?" 

"With Begonias, Fuchsias (gracilis), and 
Acacias (lophanthai, the edging being Koeniga 
maritima. The idea in having the tall plants 
is to take off the stiffness. While the edging 
forms the groundwork, the Begonias put the 
body into the design, and supply the colour." 

"You must require a great number of plants 
for the vases all round?" 

"We fill them chiefly with Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums and Zonals ; also Agaves— the 
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"Speaking of trees," 1 said, as we left the 
Pinctum, "you have a fine show of Beeches?" 

"Yes, one of the two drives, which are a mile 
long, is an avenue of Beeches, running from 
the house to Bisley. The Larch is another 
tree which finds the soil congenial, as also does 
Cedar of Lebanon." 

"Ivy, I see, is the feature on the exterior 
of the nfansion." 

"There is nothing else. But now we had 
better take the terrace garden." 

The Terrace Qarden. 

Here I got a view of the great terrace which 
extends like a fortification along the summit, 
and commands a most delightful prospect of 
hills, vales, and the river Severn. With the sun 
shining brilliantly, and the snow melting 
swiftly, the outlook was exceedingly picturesque. 

"The terrace garden," said Mr, Savegar, ' has 
been made in recent years, and, as you observe, 
is all on the side of banks. The banks are 
planted with Sweet Briers and Japanese Roses, 
while on each side of the walk are Irish Yews, 
with little cone-shaped mounds of Box l>etween. 
In summer the beds will be filled with Begonias 
and Ivy-leaved Geraniurns. The favourite 
colours are pink and scarlet." 



American variegated chiefly. They are taken 
up for the winter, and put out again in the 
spring. The bed of succulents was copied in 
design and contents from one in a London 
park." 

"And the more formal bedding on the west 
side?" 

"Tall dot plants are chiefly used, the colours, 
as far as possible, being blue and white. They 
include Salvia patens, tall-growing Fuchsias, 
Abutilon Thompsonii, Lantana Drap d'Or 
(bright yellow), and SalvUefolia (violet-mauve), 
with dwarf Koeniga and Lobelias for ground- 
work, and an edging of Echeverias. There are 
Hollies all round." 

The Herbaceous Walk. 

Then, having admiTeri the Monk's Walk, over- 
hung with evergreen Oaks, one of the sights 
of Lypiatt, we made our way into the her- 
baceous walk. But previously to this I asked 
Mr. Savegar the names of some of the ever- 
green deciduous shrubs which make the terrace 
walls beautiful. 

"They include Cratagus Laslandi, Coton- 
easter pannosa, Jasminum nudiflorum, Drimys 
Winterii, Azara microphylla, Ceanothus 
Veitchianus, Gloire de Versailles, and papil- 



losus, Photinia serrulata, Elaeagnus, Bridgesia 
spicata, Escallonia Langleyeasts, Eriobotrya 
japonica, and Tetranthera californica. On the 
low wall of the terrace the great feature is 
the number of choice varieties of Hedera, 
notably H. chrysophylla, palmata, aurea, pur- 
purea, Algerie'nsis, Ca?nwoodiana, Crispum, 
poetica, picta aurea, maculata, rhomboidea 
ovata, azorica, nigra, conglomerata, maderensis 
variegata, Emerald Green, sulphurea, and many 
others." 

"I suppose vou have a very up-to-date and 
complete collection of herbaceous plants in the 
walk?" 

I believe that all the choicest plants obtain- 
able are represented. Tbcy are all labelled. 
In fact, we write three thousand labels a year. 
The principal varieties embrace Delphiniums, 
Eremurus, Heleniums, Kudbeckia Newmanii, 
Solidago spectabilis and virginiana, Physo- 
stegia virginiana, Chrysanthemums maximum 
Mrs. Chas. Lothian Bell, Meconopsis integri- 
folia, Astilbe Davidii, Gypsophila paniculata, 
Papavers, and Peonies in great variety. The 
early-dowering Chrysanthemums make a fine 
show during September, October, and Novem- 
ber. As to cultivation, we always rely on a 
thorough renovation every four to five years, 
that is, taking everything up, well trenching 
and manuring the ground, and planting good 
strong clumps early in the autumn, giving a 
good surface dressing of short stable manure, 
to keep out frost, etc., during the winter. 

"Along the back," continued Mr. Savegar, 
"and right through the kitchen garden to th« 
gates at the end, Koses and shrubs are inter- 
mingled. You might notice here a border of 
German Iris, and facing it a border of Spanish, 
which we use largely for table decoration. No 
flowers stand better for that purpose than 
Spanish Iris and Tulips." 

"Then, there are the Roses on poles?" 

"Ramblers do remarkably well, especially 
Hiawatha, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, Purple 
East, Perle des Neiges, Gardenia, Blush 
Rambler, and Crimson Rambler. Other Roses 
are underneath the conservatory, chiefly Teas, 
of which Una is a lovely single white Rose, with 
flowers four inches over. Brunonis is another 
white, small, but very effective, and lasting a 
long lime. In. the Rose garden below the houses 
is a collection of Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas, the outside beds being rilled with Border 
Carnations, such as Ketton Rose, Raby Castle, 
H. J. Cutbush, and Cecilia." 

Outside Fruit. 

" Your kitchen garden is quite a combina- 
tion of the useful and ornamental." 

■ We do everything we can to make it beauti- 
ful, but the useful side is certainly not for. 
gotten. The Pear wall on the east side is 
planted with Doyenne du Cornice, Pitmaston 
Duchess (which does exceedingly well), Charles 
Ernest and Winter Nelis. All the borders are 
well planted with Apples, as pyramids, on the 
Paradise stock. These I grow a few each in 
pots before planting out, some of the best being 
Feasgood's Nonsuch. Bismarck, Beauty of 
Bath, Duchess of Gloucester, Ribston Pippin, 
Bramley's Seedling, Lord Derby, and Worcester 
Pearroain." 

"When do you begin to pick Strawberries?" 

"Generally the second week in June. The 
earliest are 'Royal Sovereign and Leader. FiU- 
basket is very excellent, and I also grow Givon's 
Late Prolific and The Laxton. It is very impor- 
tant that the varieties grown on these heights 
should be constitutionally hardy, and then, 
in this deep, cool soil, they flourish. I only 
keep the plants for P i ouple of years. Morello 
Cherries also do w>ll on the north wall." 

"What about vegetables?" 

"We have Peas, Cauliflowers, Celery, and 
Cabbages especially, and several varieties of 
Potatoes, which are grown on the farm. Deep 
cultivation, however, is most essential. I think 
it might be said here that most things are 
represented in various parts of the gardens, 
but there are certain things to which we give 
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rial prominence. Outside, this applies to 
Pinetum and the herbaceous walk ; and, in 
the ranges which we are now entering, to 
Orchids, and other stove and greenhouse 
plants." 

Poaches and Grapes. 

"You seem to have a very fine range of 
houses. By whom were they built?" 

" By Messrs. Foster and Pearson. We start 
■with the Peach range, with Early Gros Mig- 
nc-nne, Alexandra Noblesse, and Crawford's 
Early in flower. Crawford's Early is an ex- 
cellent variety, but in order to get the best 
Tesuhs there must not be many fruits on a 
tree, and a sunny position is very essential. 
The only Nectarine in this house is Early 
Rivers, but in the other house the varieties are 
Humboldt and Pineapple. The Peaches are 
Princess of Wales, Crimson Galande, and Glad- 
stone. We have a collection of Fears in pots, 
the varieties being Doyenne du Cornice, Beurre 
Hardy, and Beurre Superfin, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Clou Morceau, Thompson, Marie 
Benoist, and Nouvelle Fulvie, a very good late 
Pear." 

" Do you get fruit earlier here than on the 
walls?" 

" Not much earlier, but the flavour is better. 
We transfer the. pots into the orchard house 
for the? summer months. We use this house for 
Carnations— Malmaisons and Trees — of which 
we have an up-to-date collection." 

1 Do you grow Rhododendrons in pots?" 

"Yes, a large number, and get them to bloom 
when we like. The varieties include Lord 
Wolseley (salmon), and J. R, Taylor (pink). 
They are put into a cool house for the winter, 
and transferred out of doors after they have 
flowered in the conservatory. In potting them, 
we use peat and leaf-soil, giving soot-water 
occasionally." 

"You have only inside borders in your 
Vineries ?" 

"That is all, and though, for a late Vinery, 
both borders are preferable, for an early one 
only the inside border is desirable. Black 
Hamburgh (of which we get bunches three and 
a half pounds in weight) are grown from year 
to year ; and in the late house there are Lady 
Downe's Seedling, Madresfield Court, Gros 
Colmar, and Muscat of Alexandria. There are 
good bunches of Lady Downe hanging in the 
fruit-room now. These Vines were planted 
seventeen years ago, and there) is no falling-off 
in the quality." 

"What do you feed them with?" 

"Good bonemeal, which we obtain from the 
mills in the Stroud valley. I consider it the 
safest manure on the market. While there is 
always a danger in the use of artificial manure, 
if yon put too much bonemeal in the soil, it 
does not matter." 

The Orchid Houses. 

"How many Orchid houses are there in the 
range?" 

" Four ; w* begin with the Cattleyas. In this 
house are Cattleyas, Laelias, and hybrid seed- 
lings such as Lselia-Cattleyas, and many species 
of new varieties." 

"There are nice blooms in the Dendrobium 
house." 

"The varieties now in flower are Juno, 
Xanthoeentron, Apollo alba and grandiflora, 
Ainsworthii (both Woodhatch and Gatton Park 
varieties), splendidissima grandiflora, rubens 
magnifica and grandiflora, Schneideriana, 
VViganianum, Virgil, virginalis, nobile nobilis, 
Cybele, and many others to follow. The Cypri. 
pediums on the side stage include Dorothy, 
Sanderse, Harefield Hall, Miss Amy Moore, 
Sunray, and villosum in variety. There is also 
a batch of Miltonia vexillarium." 

"What is the feature of the East Indian 
house ?" 

"The Orchids are Cypripediums and Dendro- 
biums. The former include C. callosum, C. 
Sanderianum, C. Sir Redvers Buller, C. tityus, 
C. triumphans, and many others. The Orchids, 



however, are not the principal feature of this 
house, which contains some very fine plants 
of Anthuriums. The varieties include Andre- 
anum, A. album, A. atrosanguineum superbum, 
A. roseum, and a very fine specimen of A. 
Veitchii, with six monstrous leaves, four feet 
in length. Others are Scherzerianum, Madame 
Dalliere, Rothschildianum, grandiflora, and 
Cypherii. The rest of the contents include fine) 
plants of Alocasia metallica and crystallinus, 
Caladiums in variety (just showing colour], and 
Begonias." 

''You have some plants showing spikes and 
in flower in your Odontoglossum house." 

" Yes, the Crispums, triumphans, and 
polyxanthuins are in bloom, and others to follow 
are Blandum, Ardentissimum , excellens, Hallii, 
Harryanum Crispum, trystrix, and Loochristi- 
ense, and on the back stage are fine specimens 
of Cymbidiums, many spikes showing, and 
several in bloom. We have all through the 
year something worth cutting in the way of 
Orchids. In another house are various plants, 
including Ixoras in variety. Then there is a 
house which we use as a feeder for the other 
houses, with a collection of seedling Amaryllis, 
and in this house we have just started Cucum- 
bers (Veitch's Sensation), and Melons (Sutton's 
Emerald Gem)." 

A Majrnifloent Conservatory. 

We next entered the conservatory, a noble 
building ninety feet long by forty feet wide. 

"The centre," said Mr. Savegar, "is occupied 
chiefly by great specimens of Palms and Tree 
Ferns. There are some fine pieces of Fosteri- 
anum, twenty-five to thirty feet high, and of 
Phoenix in variety, also Kentias and Areca 
Baueri. At the present time we have masses 
of flower on the roof of Jasminum primulinum 
and Clematis montana and rubens ; and for 
purposes of decoration we run up Fuchsias like 
Vines." 

"What have you now in flower?" 

"Cannas (of which we have an up-to-date 
collection). Pelargoniums, Primulas, Freesias, 
Celsia am urns, and Cineraria stellata. Antique 
Rose is a very pretty variety of Cineraria, but 
cool weather suits it best. Above these are 
a collection of Streptosolen Jamesonii, and at 
the end of the building is a plant stove with 
a valuable collection of Bilbergias." 

"You have also in this house a fine display 
of Crotons." 

"The best varieties are coTdatus tortilis, 
Thomsonii, Andreanus, Victoria, Evansianus, 
Warren ii, and Prince of Wales. Then we go in 
considerably for Ferns, of the gold and silver 
sections, including a very fine specimen, eight 
to ten feet across, of Davallia Mooreana. 
Another fine specimen of Fern is a Nephrolepis 
five feet over, and we have several varieties of 
Pteris, including Summersii and Childsii. 
Another plant of which we make rather a feature 
is the Phyllocactus. We have some of the best 
of Veitch's hybrids, embracing the most 
gorgeous colours. I am very much surprised 
that they are not more generally grown. They 
are easy to cultivate, and the colours include 
bright rose, cream, white, orange-scarlet, and 
light rose. The collection of Zonal Pelar- 
goniums is representative, and about a hundred 
in number. We have also all the up-to-date 
Chrysanthemums. Lady Dorington is very 
fond of flowers, and takes the keenest interest 
in them, and knows a great deal about them." 

" How many years have you been gardener at 
Lypiatt, Mr Savegar?" 

"Sixteen. I started my career as apprentice 
at Stoke Edith Park, Herefordshire, where I 
served three years under the late William Ward. 
I was then for one year in the propagating 
department at Osborne House, Fulham, and 
for another year at Hayley Hall, Stourbridge. 
Leaving Hayley Hall, I returned to Stoke Edith 
Park as foreman, remaining there for three 
years. Subsequently, I was foreman at East 
Sutton Park for three years, five years with Sir 
John Aird, and a year with Messrs. Laing and 
Sons, of Forest Hill, as Chrysanthemum grower." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



Greenhouse Plants. 

THE PASSION-FLOWER. 

THE best-known of the Passifloras are the 
three almost hardy kinds, P. cujrulea, P. 
edulis, and the white-flowered Constance 
Elliott, which are often to be seen 
luxuriating in the open air in this country. As 
regards the last-named, no one knows to this 
day how or from what it originated ; it was, I 
believe, simply found on a rubbish-heap in a 
garden in Somerset, but whether it is a seedling 
or a sport, is still unknown. 

The Passion-flowers form a rather large group 
of evergreen climbers, some of which belong 
to the greenhouse, and some to the stove. Pretty 
and fragrant as are those mentioned above, not 
a few of the others are far superior, and from 
the size and rich colouring of their blossoms 
can only be described as gorgeous. The forma- 
tion of the flowers is very peculiar, and quite 
distinct from anything else except the Tacsonias, 
but, as they are pretty well known, there is no 
reed to describe them. 

Cnlike many other climbers, the Passion- 
flowers enjoy plenty of light and sunshine, and 
■the growth may be trained over the roof, or 
a'dig the tie-bars, of a lofty, well-lighted house, 
with the best results. They, or most of fhem, 
are rather free growers, also, and consequently 
ought to be allowed plenty of room, and be 
carefully pruned. 

A Passion-flower may be grown to a moderate 
sire in a large pot, say, one from twelve to 
eighteen inches in diameter, but this method is 
not recommended, as the plants require quan- 
tities of water when in full growth and bloom, 
and this entails a lot of labour. They un- 
doubtedly succeed best when planted out in a 
well-drained border of light, loamy soil, but I 
have grown them fairly well in good-sized 
boxes placed under the staging. The border 
may be two to three feet in width, a full foot 
in depth, and of any convenient length ; any 
good, loamy soil will do, but it should not be 
loo heavy "in texture, nor yet too rich, for if 
this is the case, the plants will make too much 
growth. 

Propagation. 

This is usually effected by means of cuttings, 
which should consist of the young sideshoots, 
each four to six inches in length, and with a 
slight "heel" apiece. These may be- inserted 
either singly in small pots, or five or six together 
in a larger sixe, using a light compost of loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand, with a good surfacing of the 
last alone. Water in and place them in a close, 
warm frame, or in any place where they can 
be covered in from the air, and be kept moist 
and shaded. 

The varieties that succeed best in the tempera- 
ture of an ordinary greenhouse are P. Impera- 
trice Eugenie, a very handsome kind, with large 
flowers of violet, white, and lilac ; P. sanguinea, 
crimson, violet, and white; P. eoerulea race- 
mosa, purple, a fine hybrid kind ; P. Campbelli, 
red ; and F. palmata, purple, blue, and red. 

Varieties that succeed best in the stove are 
P. Kermesina, with crimson blossoms, a ve;y 
vigorous, free-flowering, and handsome kind ; 
P. cardinalis, a strong-growing and very 
effective species, with bright red or scarlet 
blossoms ; P. princeps, scarlet, a moderate 
grower, but very effective ; and P. quadrangu- 
laris, perhaps the finest of all, with huge flowers 
of a blending of crimson, blue, and green — this 
variety is powerfully scented, and has curious 
square stems, while its fruit is edible, and is 
imported from Jamaica under the name of 
Granadilla. 

Being of an evergreen nature, the plants 
should not be kept too dry at the root during 
the winter, though >hey must have nothing 
like such supplies then as in the summer. If 
they appear to require it, some liquid manure 
mav be given now and then, when in flower, 
and some of thi surface soil should be scraped 
off every spring, and be replaced by fresh, rich 
compost. R. 
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Scott, John (1836-1880), botanist and gardener, was born on 5 April 1836 at 
Denholm, Roxburghshire, Scotland, the son of Robert Scott, a tenant farmer, and 
his wife, Helen Turnbull. He had one elder sister. At the age of four Scott became 
an orphan and was brought up by an aunt and educated at the parish school. 
During this time he developed an interest in botany, a passion which was 
encouraged by his cousin, the Revd James Duncan, a keen botanist. When he was 
fourteen Scott became an apprentice gardener, working in Jedburgh and 
Westmorland (not at Chatsworth as many sources state) before joining the staff of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, under James McNab. He became foreman of 
the propagating department there in 1859. Scott was elected an associate of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh on 10 July 1862 and contributed three papers to 
that society's Transactions, one of which (on the fertilization of orchids) was 
particularly well received. 

In 1862 he began a fruitful correspondence with Charles Darwin, who wrote that 
Scott's letters 'show remarkable talent, astonishing perseverance, much modesty, 
and what I admire, determined difference from me on many points' (Life and 
Letters, 3.300). In 1864 Scott became an associate of the Linnean Society of 
London at the invitation of George Bentham. He carried out a number of 
experiments on behalf of Darwin at this time, an association which apparently 
contributed to Scott's increasing alienation from James McNab. Not feeling that his 
abilities were receiving due recognition, Scott resigned his post at Edinburgh in 
March 1864 and sought employment elsewhere. Later in that year Darwin paid for 
Scott's passage to India where, through the patronage of Joseph Dalton Hooker, he 
became curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, under its superintendent, 
Thomas Anderson. 

At Calcutta, despite being condemned to live in a house officially reported unfit for 
human habitation, Scott busied himself enthusiastically, mainly in repairing the 
damage caused to the garden by the cyclone of 1864. Later work included 
experiments with cotton cultivation and at least two trips to Sikkim. In February 
1870 his major work, 'Notes on the tree ferns of British Sikkim', was read at the 
Linnean Society of London (and was published subsequently in its Transactions in 
1874) and he was elected a fellow of that society in 1873. Scott also carried out more 
experimental work for Darwin, providing information for his Expression (1872). 
From November 1872 to September 1878 Scott was seconded by the government of 
India to the opium department, with orders to investigate the diseases that affected 
the opium crop and to improve its yield. This work resulted in his Manual of 
Opium Husbandry ofBehar and Benares (1877). While at Darjeeling, where he 
was sent later to report on the disease of coffee plants, he developed a spleen 
complaint, and in 1879 this forced his return to Britain on two years' sick-leave. 
When he visited the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens in May of that year his former 
colleagues were shocked by his poor state of health. Scott died at the house of his 
sister, Agnes, at Garvald, East Lothian, on 11 June 1880. He never married. 



Scott published over twenty papers, all on botanical or agrobiological subjects, 
including seven in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India (1869-74). He was held in high regard as a botanist by his contemporaries. 
Sir George King described him as 'one of the most remarkable self-taught men I 
ever met' (More Letters, 1.218), and Darwin recorded that Scott was the best 
observer he had ever come across. However, Scott's career undoubtedly suffered 
from his shyness and an excessive modesty; King recorded that 'the condition of 
nervous tension in which he seemed to live was indicated by frequent nervous 
gestures with his hands and by the restless twisting of his long beard in which he 
continuously indulged' (ibid., 1.217). 

ANDREW GROUT 
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and live on the trees during the winter — they 
are then quite small — but the larvae of the 
lackey moth do not appear until the following 
spring, generally in April. , 

WHY GROW TOMATOES ON SINGLE STEMS? 

June 14th. — It is usual at the present day to 
grow Tomatoes on single stems. The practice 
may be perfectly correct; but what is the 
experimental evidence on which it rests? Has 
it ever been scientifically tested? It is easy to 
understand that larger individual fruits can be 
obtained in this way, tjut more doubtful that 
the total weight of the crop is heavier. In the 
case of Potatoes it has been shown that, within 
certain limits, the greater the number of plants 
on a given area the greater the crop (reckoning 
small as well as large tubers), and though this 
is not quite the same thing it is suggestive. The 
Chrysanthemum will supply a nearer analogy. 
A plant, allowed to produce only a single 
flower, will certainly produce a very large one; 
but if it is not disbudded the numerous flowers, 
though individually very much smaller, will in 
the aggregate greatly surpass it in bulk. There 
is no obvious reason why a Tornato should 
behave differently, though in its case we are 
concerned with fruits rather than flowers. At 
any rate, the matter seems to be woi^th in- 
vestigation. H. C. Davibson. 




FAMOUS BRITISH 
GARDENS. 

OTTERSHAW PARK, SURREY, 
lntervurm with Mr. G. Scrag*. 



PLANNED on a large scale, and laid out 
with taste, the gardens at Ottershaw 
Park, Chertsey, were commenced about 
nine or ten years ago : consequently they 
were just coming into their beauty when the 
war clouds broke in 1914, and further develop- 
ments were suspended. Thenceforward, all the 
efforts of Mr. George Scragg, the gardener, were 
devoted to keeping the kitchen gardens and 
orchards at their utmost bearing capacity — no 
mean task with a much-reduced staff, for they 
are from six and a half to seven acres in extent. 
But there was a big call for the produce, as 
some sixty people had to be catered for, Mr. F. 
Eckstein, who owns Ottershaw Park, having 
generously turned the mansion into a military 
hospital and provided accommodation and 



of the doorway, with clipped Yews, Phillyrea, 
and other evergreens. To the right is a fine 
old Thorn, probably a hundred years old. 

Passing round to the west, we crossed a 
small lawn, on one side of which flourishes a 
majestic Cedar of Lebanon, feathered down ti> 
the ground. The walls of the house were gay 
with the earliest Rose, the fragrant Gruss an 
Teplitz. 

0 What is the extent of the lawns altogether ? ' ' 
1 asked. 

"There are between nine and ten acres, with- 
out reckoning the cricket ground. On the 
tennis lawn we can get six courts. As you see, 
the grass has everywhere been allowed to go, 
and has been cut for hay. We have just started 
on the tennis lawn, and I am hoping to get it 



VERBASCUMS. 
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Although most of the Verbascums or Mulleins 
grow rather tall, as border flowers go, they do 
not take up much space sideways. For this 
reason they are well adapted for planting in 
narrow borders, backed, it may be, by fruit 
trees or a low hedge. There are Verbascums 
which grow to a great height, and have leaves 
o! such magnitude, that they appropriate a 
deal of space. Such are more suitable for wide 
borders, or the wild garden. 

The Verbascums to which reference is made 
here are more suitable for small gardens, and 
in towns they succeed admirably. They are 
also far choicer than the black Mullein [V. 
nigrum), with small, yellow flowers. One of 
these is Verbascum Miss Willmott, with large, 
cup-shaped, creamy-white flowers, produced in 
succession over a long period of time, on stems 
that are thickly set with the blooms. This is 
somewhat scarce, but another named Caledonia 
has coppery-buff flowers, sometimes shot with 
purple on a sulphur-yellow ground. The stems 
usually grow three or four feet high, and 
branch freely, a character that enables them to 
Mower for a long time in succession. As soon 
as the first stems cease to be effective cut them 
down, and more stems will shoot up from the 
base, thus prolonging the display till the end 
of summer. 

A small, slenderer growing plant is Verbas 
cum phceniceum, which gives a variety of 
colours from cream to deep purple, when raised 
from seeds and planted liberally. About three 
feet is the average height of well-grown plants, 
but they arc much dwarfer when planted in the 
crevices of a wall, and are very pretty. Seed 
can be sown at the present time to bloom next 
year. The most convenient way is to sow seeds 
in a box, and transplant the seedlings when 
they have made a few leaves. Flokadoh. 



Old plants of Bouvardias need not be thrown 
away, if they are healthy and shapely, as well 
as of convenient size. They may be planted 
out in good soil in the garden, or {in Scotland) 
in the shelter of a cold frame, and repotted 
early in September. Stop all straggling shoots 
two or three times during the earlier part of 
the season. Shade the plants for a few days 
if the sun is hot. 




OTTERSHAW PARK — SOUTH FRONT. 



medical treatment for thirty patients! at a time. 

"You will find," said Mr. Scragg, when I 
visited him towards the end of May, "that there 
is little to be seen except in the kitchen gardens, 
everything else having to go for lack of labour. 
We are now getting some of our men back, and 
have commenced to put things straight, but 
during the war I have had to do the best pos- 
sible with the aid of an elderly man, two or 
three girls, and a boy." 

I had come from Woking, a distance of four 
miles across breezy Surrey commons, and we 
approached the house along a winding drive a 
mile and a quarter long, skirted by trees and 
shrubs, with breaks here and there revealing 
broad park land where cattle grazed. This 
drive leads to the principal entrance of the 
house, which faces north, and occupies the site 
of an older house taken down ten years ago. 
Tt stands on rising ground, and in a little 
hollow in front is an edifice which, from its 
Gothic outlines, at first sight suggests a church, 
but is really the kitchen apartments. This was 
left standing when the other buildings were 
rebuilt. 

A bank of Rhododendrons in full bloom gave 
a brilliant splash of colour at this point. 
Nearer the house the trees become more formal 
in appearance, golden Yews flanking each side 
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into a playable condition soon. On the old 
bowling green the grass is now knee deep." 

THE TERRACE GARDENS. 

"These gardens also had to go?" I asked, 
as we had now worked our way round to the 
south front of the house, and slood on the 
terrace. 

" Yes ; we found it impossible to give them 
any attention, and grass and weeds have gained 
the mastery here as elsewhere. We have made 
a commencement with cleaning them off, but 
it will be a long job. I shall use weed killer 
on the paths ; the beds, of course, must be 
cleared by hand, and some will not be planted 
til! next year." 

The terrace gardens occupy two acres, and 
are divided into squares, each separated by 
square-cut Box and Yew hedges, in which are 
a number of fine specimens of topiary work. 
These Mr. Scragg had managed to keep clipped. 
The beds nearest the house, on which the men 
were busy digging, will be filled mainly with 
Antirrhinums, and what bedding Geraniums 
remain— these last rather to provide stock for 
the future than for present effect. Last year 
these beds were filled with Onions, and many 
of the bulbs weighed over two pounds each. 

On each side of the flower beds are Rose 
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gardens, where again, weeds have got the upper 
hand. The varieties are all oi the latest types, 
but last winter wrought mischief with some of 
them, and there -are many blanks. The beds 
are planted to give blocks of one colour in 
each. 

Before leaving the terrace we looked into the 
winter garden, which also has had to be 
neglected. But the Palms, which are chiefly 
tall specimens of the popular Kentia Beltnoreana, 
have survived; and in a 12-in. tub there is a 
lovely Araucaria excelsa, from fifteen to eighteen 
feet high, with gracefully drooping branches. 

From the terrace we walked westward, cross- 
ing the tennis lawn, and further on a smaller 
lawn, and the bowling green of which Mr. Scragg 
had spoken. Here, in the shade of broad, 
spreading Oaks, are two aviaries, one with 
canaries, the other with doves, and golden 
pheasants. 

Now we descended a lovely dell, laid out as a 
wild garden. Although it had obviously suffered 
from want of attention, it still was a delightful 
.spot. Broken paths, where Thyme and other 



fragrant herbs had formerly thriven — but now 
where weeds abound — lead past beds of Azaleas, 
rich with gorgeous colours. 

" We have been trying to get some of the beds 
in order," said Mr. Scragg, "but it will be a 
long job. The rich red Azalea, is J. C. van 
Tot ; the yellow is Anthony Koster. On the 
pillars are climbing Roses, such as Dorothy 
Perkins, Hiawatha, and American Pillar." 

THE WILD GARDEN. 

At the bottom of the dell runs a stream with 
Primula japonica and other moisture-loving 
sorts on its banks ; and higher up are Spiraeas, 
such as Queen Alexandra, and many good clumps 
of Bamboos. 

Farther round we came upon glowing masses 
of Rhododendrons, and in answer to my question 
I was told : 

"The natural soil is heavy clay, and we made 
up the beds with loam and leaf-mould. We keep 
on top-dressing them. This part of the wild 
garden was only cleared the year before the 
war, so it has had very little done to it, but we 
are hoping to extend it. Mr. Eckstein is very 
fond of this garden. Among the best of the 
Rhododendrons are Pink Pearl (which is still 
unsurpassed), Cynthia, Doncaster, Dallimorei, 
and Duchess of Edinburgh. Here are a lot of 
Xaphill Seedlings, which have some very lovely 
colours amongst them, and the flowers are 
sweetly scented. Cynthia is an excellent 
variety for forcing. A favourite here is 
fastuosum, which has semi-double flowers of a 
rosy lilac colour. This, too, forces well." 



Besides Rhododendrons, there are many other 
choice shrubs— Wistarias as standards, full of 
bloom i Kalmia latifolia, Weigelia rosea in 
several varieties, Acers of many colours, shrubby 
Spiraeas, Mock Orange, Deutzia gracilis, and 
Lilacs. 

Beyond the wild garden are four lakes, re- 
ceiving the water from the hills. On their 
banks free use has been made of Rhododendrons, 
whose huge trusses of bloom were reflected on 
the waters. A pleasant walk in a south-west 
direction across the park brought us to the lower 
end of the second of this chain of lakes ; and 
crossing to the other side we came on to the 
outside kitchen garden, four acres in extent. 
This was made a few years ago, and was 
formerly a field. Here are beds of late Pea's, 
and the bulk of the Potatoes. I inquired the 
varieties Mr. Scragg favoured, and he replied : 

" TJp-to-Date is very satisfactory if you get 
a good strain. For earlies I like Ashleaf and 
Sharpe's Express, and May Queen for pot work. 
Other varieties grown are Arran Chief, Great 
Scot, and King Edward. I allow two feet six 



inches between the rows for maincrops. We are 
sadly in want of rain to make things move. 
The Celery trenches are made, but the ground 
is too dry to get the plants out. The Onions 
and Peas would be all the better for moisture." 

"You also have an orchard here?" 

"Yes; this is one of our orchards. There is 
another about the same size on the other side 
of the park. This was planted seven years ago, 
and in a year or two will be very good indeed." 

"What are your prospects- for this season's 
fruit?" 

" Small fruit will be very plentiful ; Apples 
tvill be satisfactory; but Pears are not a par- 
ticularly good set. Even with the Apples, some 
varieties have set better than others. Gladstone, 
for instance, is rather poor, but Cox's Orange 
Pippin and James Grieve are excellent." 

"I notice you have mulched the fruit trees?" 

"We put down a good mulch of leaves, and 
then water through this. There are stand- 
pipes in several places, so that, in the event of 
a dry spell such as we have had, we can give 
the trees a good soaking. This has been the 
driest May since I came here and began to keep 
a record— ten years ago." 

THE KITCHEN GARDENS. 

At the end of this orchard a walk through the 
shrubbery brought us again to the head of the 
dell, and from this point we made our way 
towards the walled-in kitchen gardens, which 
lie to the north-west of the house. The com- 
bined area of those kitchen gardens — for there 
are two— is close on three acres. One is 



triangular in shape, the other practically a 
square. In the passage-way that divides them 
are the potting sheds, offices, vegetable sheds 
(where everything is washed before sending it to 
the house) and a Mushroom house. 

Connecting the two gardens is an ornamental 
arch ( which, at the time of my visit, was indeed 
a thing of beauty, one side being covered with 
the blooms of Wistaria sinensis, while on the 
other Clematis montana and the rose-red form, 
rubens, were equally effective. Standing under 
this arch, and looking along the main path 
of either garden, a pleasing picture was pre- 
sented, the borders being filled with dwarf spring- 
flowering plants and Alpines, in bold masses. 
Here and there some were past their best, but 
sufficient remained to show how beautiful this 
walk is in spring ; while the taller herbaceous 
perennials at the back gave promise of a grand 
display to follow. Some, indeed, were already 
opening — Pyrethrums such as James Kelway, 
Lupins, Oriental Poppies in salmon, pink, and 
flaming scarlet, and Anchusa Dropmore taking 
up the succession from the earlier flowers. At 
the end of the walk, in the farther garden, is 
a handsome stone rest-house, from which the 
entire length can be viewed. 

CULINARY PEAS. 

" We want a good soaking rain," said Mr. 
Scragg as we passed round, viewing the beds, 
"and then things would begin to move. The 
Brussels Sprouts are waiting to go out. These 
early Peas are Little Marvel and Carter's Eight 
Weeks. They have suffered from drought, but 
we shall begin to pick in three or four days' 
time. An early Pea we think a lot of is Early 
Morn — it is a marrowfat, and a splendid cropper. 
This second-early is Carter's Lightning, and as 
you see, I have Spinach between the rows." 

"And what is your best late Pea?" 

"On this heavy soil I find Gladstone is the 
best." 

" You are w aiting for rain to get out the 

Celery?" 

" Yes ; the trenches are made, and Lettuces 
and other salads are sown on the ridges. We 
have here a row of Mont d'Or Butter Bean, an 
excellent thing for salads. A very nice early 
Bean, that forces well, is Carter's Magpie. For 
Broad Beans 1 know of nothing better than 
Early Mazagan." 

Walking round, I noticed healthy-looking beds 
of autumn-sown Onions, Autumn Giant and 
Giant Rocca, also Carter's Holborn and Ailsa 
Craig, spring-sown, and crying out for rain. 
Early Ashleaf Potatoes beneath a warm wall 
between Peaches were ready for digging ; and 
rows of winter greens — Broccoli, Kales, and 
Savoys — were seen in other beds. A good batch 
of early Carrots, Golden Ball, for pulling young, 
would follow on those in the frames. They are 
not thinned, but are pulled as required. 

THINNING PEACHES. 

On a south-west wall good crops of Peaches 
and Nectarines were carried, and replying to 
my questions, Mr. Scragg said : 

"I shall shortly be thinning them out. A 
general rule is to allow one fruit to each square 
foot, and this is safe to follow, although it is 
really a matter of discretion, depending on the 
strength of the tree. Vigorous trees can have 
more fruit left on. The varieties are Royal 
George, Thomas Rivers, Dymond, Peregrine, 
and Crimson Galande, which has been planted 
seven years and has made a fine tree, right to 
the top of the wall. Between these trees there 
are rows of Dwarf Bean Carter's Sunrise, which 
I consider is better than Ne Plus Ultra." 

Plums, such as Kirke's, Victoria, and Jefferson 
Gage are on the west walls, together with Pears; 
other Pear?? are on the east walls — Doyenne do 
Cornice, Easter Beurre, and other leading ■varie- 
ties ; and on a north wall are Gooseberries for 
late work, and, .of course, Morello Cherries. A 
Brown Turkev Fig on a south wall occupies a 
considerable amount of space, and was carry- 
ing an immense crop of fruit, which will be 
assisted by mulching and watering. 
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GOOD APPLES. 

The Apples, mostly bushes and espaliers, were 
particularly flourishing, their clean and healthy 
appearance being very pleasing. They have all 
been root-pruned during the last two years, and 
are regularly sprayed in winter and syringed in 
spring. I asked Mr. Scragg to indicate some 
which he considered the best, and as we went 
along he pointed them out. 

"This bush," he remarked, "is James Grieve, 
a splendid Apple, which does w-ell here. Lady 
Sudeley is a good early variety ; and Wealthy is 
another nice Apple. Irish Peach is a good first 
early. Of Cox's Orange Pippin and Worcester 
Pearmain we have a number ; and for a late- 
keeper I do not think there is anything to beat 
Stunner Pippin. Rival is a very good sort. 
Encore makes a good bush, and is a nice-look- 
ing frail, but I am not struck with it myself. 
Lane's Prince Albert, Lord Derby, and Newton 
Wonder are consistent croppers, and this year 
they look like being loaded with fruit. The best 
of the espaliers are Cox's Orange Pippin, Ailing- 
ton Pippin, and Jubilee, and of Pears Souvenir 
du Congres, Beurre Boussoch, and Doyenne du 
Cornice." 

A LONG SEASON WITH STRAWBERRIES. 
• 

11 You have a very good bed o£ Strawberries." 

"There are six varieties, giving us a long 
succession— King George, Royal Sovereign, 
Trafalgar, Laxtonian, Waterloo, and Latest of 
All. The rows are two feet six inches apart, 
and we plant them fifteen inches apart in the 
rows. The second year every alternate plant is 
taken out ; and we do not keep them beyond 
the second year." 

"Do you grow many Chrysanthemums?" I 
asked, seeing some standing out on ashes. 

" There are now only a few bush plants, which 
have just had the final potting. They are all 
we shall grow this year. Before the war we 
used to grow between six and seven hundred, 
including large-flowering Japanese, and Singles." 

Other features of interest here were a good 
border of Roses, a few rows of Sweet Peas for 
cutting, and a large bed of herbs of all sorts. 

There is an extensive range of greenhouses, 
and in the first — the early Fig house — Brown 
Turkey was well advanced. The late Vinery, 
which we next entered, has seven Vines, Black 
Alicante, Lady Downe's Seedling, Princess of 
Wales, and Madresfield Court, all carrying nice, 
even, well-shaped bunches. Mrs. Pinoe and 
Muscat of Alexandria are the varieties in the 
Muscat house, and these were equally satisfac- 
tory. All the Vines — which have been planted 
seven years — are on inside borders, which are 
to be extended when labour is sufficiently 
plentiful. 

SUMMER TREATMENT OF ARUMS. 

Passing on, we turned into the plant house, 
filled with Clarkias, Schizanthus, spring-sown 
Sweet Peas in pots, and Arums. 

"What system do you favour for Arums after 
they have finished flowering?" I asked. 

" I prefer to stand them outside and dry them 
off, repotting them later. This, I consider, gives 
better results than planting them out." 

Dwarf Beans in pots — the variety Carter's 
Magpie — and tuberous Begonias, occupied 
another house ; and adjoining this, in the next 
division; were Malmaison Carnations growing 
on for stock — all that remains of a good collec- 
tion which had to be discarded owing to short- 
ness of labour. 

In the Peach house, where the fruits have just 
started the second swelling, the varieties are 
Pitmaston Orange, Early Rivers, and Pineapple 
Nectarine, and on the wall there is a. nice tree of 
the last-named, planted last year. Adjoining 
this house is the early Vinery, with Mill Hill 
Hamburgh and one rod of Buckland's Sweet- 
water. 

In the next range the first division had Straw- 
berries in pots, though the number is nothing 
compared with what was done before the war, 
when from seven hundred to eight hundred were 



forced ; and Tomatoes Sunrise in pots. More 
Tomatoes were in the adjoining house, and a 
nice batch of early Dwarf French Bean, Carter's 
Sunrise. 

Three varieties— Triumph, Ringleader, and 
Hero ol Lockinge — were growing in the Melon 
house ; which also contained three hundred Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations in "thirty-two" size 
pots, waiting to be repotted ; and a batch of 
seedling Coleus, all the old stock having been 
lost through lack of fuel. 

Perpetual flowering Carnations also occupied 




BLACK CURRANT GALL MITE. 

On the left lure healthy buds, on the right bods Infected 
by the mite; tho oentro shows the mito (greatly enlarged). 

another house, and concerning these Mr. Scragg 
said : 

" Some of the best varieties are Mary All- 
wood, Triumph, Britannia, Lady Northcliffe, 
Mrs. C W. Ward, Lady Allington, the three 
Enchantresses, and Marmion. May Day is not 
a large flower, but it is a lovely colour for 
cutting, and very free. In the next division are 
a few Ferns, Maidenhair and Nephrolepis, which 
have just been split up, and some seedling 
Gloxinias." 

Tomatoes for late work — Duke of York, Green- 
gage, Sunrise, and Ham Green— filled one 

division of a pit; in the second, which in ordi 
nary times is filled with Begonia Gloire de 
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THE CELERY FLY. 

1, The perfect 4y; 2, grubs; 3, papa— all natural size and 
enlarged ; 4, the effect on the leaves. 

Lorraine for winter, are also Tomatoes planted 
on the staging ; and the third had Cucumber 
Telegraph. 

" I was working up a nice collection of Orchids 
here," said Mr. Scragg as we entered the Palm 
house, "but they nearly all had to go. I now 
want to work up a good stock of Nephrolepis, 
which I consider is more useful than Maidenhair 
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Fern, and lasts longer. The few Cypripediums, 
of the insigne type, with some barbatum, have 
been good. We were only able just to keep out 
frost here, and this large pan of Cattleya 
Bowringiana suffered a severe check last winter, 
but it is now making its growth again. All the 
Dendrobiums— and we had a good lot of them — 
have gone." 

Potatoes in pots, to follow those in the frames, 
were standing in the late Peach house, where 
the crops were as promising as in the earlier 
houses. 

GARDENERS AND "DAYLIGHT SAVING." 

All told, the glass includes twenty-two houses, 
besides pits and the winter garden, and in con- 
cluding my visit I asked Mr. Scragg how "day- 
light-saving " affected him in his work. 

"It is altogether detrimental," he answered 
emphatically. "The sun has not gone off the 
houses by the time the men leave off, and it 
is impossible to close down or water without 
working overtime." W. J. Chittenden. 

Next week : The Gardens at Hinwick Hall, 
Wellingborough. — Interview with Mr. T. W. 
Stanton. 

♦ 

SOME GARDEN PESTS. 

11.— THE CELERY-FLY (ACIDIA KERACLEI). 

Celery and Parsnip leaves are the unfortunate 
favourites of this tawny-brown fly. The female 
fly, somewhat larger than the male, is a trifle 
more than one-eighth of an inch in length, with 
shiny, transparent wings half an inch in ex- 
panse. 

The eggs are laid upon the upper sides of 
the leaves. The white, or very light-green, 
larvre appear in five or six days, and proceed at 
once to tunnel into the leaf tissues, where they 
remain until full-fed. The pupa-stage, lasting- 
about fourteen days, is passed either in the leaf 
itself or in the ground. The flies emerge in a 
very few days, several broods appearing through- 
out the summer. The autumn larva? pupate, 
and pass the winter in that stage in the ground, 
or attached to leaves or stalks. 

Finely powdered soot and lime — one bushel of 
lime to three of soot— dusted on the leaves when 
the latter are damp, will deter the flies from 
depositing their eggs. Every scrap of leaf and 
stem should be collected and burned when the 
plants are lifted, and the soil deeply dug, the 
upper surface being well buried. A dressing of 
gas-lime on the soil at the same time will 
destroy numbers of the winter pupae. 

12. — BLACK CURRANT GALL MITE (ERIOPH YES 
RIBIS). 

Big bud disease (of which this mite is the 
cause) has spread in this country to such an 
extent that in some localities Black Currant 
growing has been abandoned in favour of other 
crops immune from the attacks of the Eriophyes 
mites. The four-legged, whitish or pale green 
mites, invisible to the naked eye, feed in the 
interior of the swollen buds throughout the 
winter, and emerge as adults in April to seek 
fresh food, the females to penetrate to the in- 
terior of fresh buds, and there lay numerous 
eggs. A real migration takes place from this 
time onward, and it is during this period that 
every effort should be made to combat the pest. 

Perhaps the most successful treatment is dust- 
ing the bushes after rain or while damp with 
dew, with a mixture of lime and sulphur (one 
part unslaked lime to two parts flowere of sul- 
phur), or spraying with a mixture of fifteen 
pounds soft soap and twenty-fcur pounds quassia 
per hundred gallons of water. Where a few 
bushes only are attacked, they shorld be 
grubbed up and burned. In any case, swollen 
buds should be removed. Under no considera- 
tion should cuttings from infected plants be 
used. White and Red Currants also occasion- 
ally suffer from the attacks of this pest. 

Chari.es Boff. 

Original from 
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JJ 3-MR. F. \v. SEABKOOK, at THE GARDENS, RAMSEY ABBEY. 

Salisbury, and another, to match, of Princesse 
de Sayan. These Ikox; just been planted in 
succession to two beds of Rosa Hermosa. A wo 
kidney-shaped beds are massed, one with G™ss 
an Teplitz, and the other with Fellemberg. ine 
large round bed close by, consisting ot Roses, 
i rained to form a large table, is devoted to 
Caroline Testout." 

u And the two round beds to match?" 
"One is filled with Rose Tillier, and th« 
second with Madame Abel Chatenay. The 
basket-shaped bed, with a handle, is planted 
with Dorothy Perkins. Speaking of Dorothy 
Perkins, there is a large star bed dotted with, 
that variety trained to Bamboos." 

You have a great many standards?" 
Yes, and we plant them in threes and sixes, 
because they look so much more effective. A 
very good effect is produced on the north side 
of ihe Abbey by a tence of Roses, all Crimson 
Hybrid Perpetuals, behind which are Prunus 
l'issardi and Acer negundo. This is on the 
circle, and makes a very pretty view." 

"Ynu have Roses, 1 notice, still in bloom on 
the Abbey steps." 

"The variety is Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 
and the blooms you see are on the east side of 
the mansion. The same variety, grown at the 
garden entrance on the south side, along with 
Celine Korestier, makes a very nice combina- 
tion, the straw colour of the latter, which is 
also still in bloom, making a nice contrast to 
the crimson of Reine Olga. These are the most 
deliciously-scented Roses, and they also last a 
very long time m flower," 

' There are also, I notice, a number of the 
led variety of Rosa Hermosa still in flower in 
the bed beyond." 

"With buds to come. Our object is, of 
course, to get the flowers early and late ; Rosa 
Hermosa commences flowering in June, and 
keeps on until severe frost cuts it off. We 
have one bed with two thousand plants of the 
other variety of Rosa Hermosa, but we like the 
red rather better." 



_K any circumstances, a visit to Ramsey 

v i'ts ill |' T lst . b ° tu]1 ot mterest. I'ew 
assort 7 ngland , are more rich >n historic 

iui t mgdotishiro seat of J A) rd de Ramsey, by 
L liKl I ,tirn »^ion I spent some hours in 
.s-irdeiis on the ist of December, enjoying 
^xpeiKMice none the less because there was a 
1 ^ P rev «^"t, or Ixvanse 1 was only able at 
siu.li a season of the year to imagine the full 
&o<u\ ot the place m summer, in recent times, 
•it any rate, tlianks to the remarkably success- 
ul manner ,n which Mr. K. W. Seabrook, the 
Head gardener, cultivates Rose* and on my 
arrival I at once asked him to show me how 
ne turns the iavounte flower to account. 

* \ou will not, of course," said Mr. Seabrook, 
as \ve started on the west side of the kitchen 
garden, where there is an arch of Paul's Car- 
nmie Pillar, "see many Roses in flower now, 
but you may be able to form some idea of what 
we do with them. For instance, to begin with 
facing a long border of summer bedding which, 
this year, was arranged in diamonds, but next 
year will, perhaps, be arranged in circles — 
there is a hedge of Crimson Rambler, which 
makes enormous growth, and is twelve feet high. 
In front of the hedge last season were Del- 
phiniums and Belladonna, with an edging of 
Antirrhinum (Sutton's White Queen), and "next 
season we shall substitute for these Gladioli and 
Hyacinthus candicans. The border on the south 
side of the kitchen garden, also arranged in 
diamonds, consists entirely of Roses, every one 
of which is labelled." 

"How many plants does the border contain?" 

"About nine hundred. Here, as in other 
parts of the gardens, we have all the leading 
varieties, and we have them in all shapes ana 
forms, and in all sorts of combinations. One 
of the most effective of the combinations is the 
Crimson Rambler among the Silver Maples, or 
among Acer negundo. But you will see these 
and others as we proceed." 

"Do you grow single varieties in beds?" 
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A Walk in hik Gardkns ok Ramsey Abbky. 
feature in these gardens, and there was a wealth of bloom on the climbers 



growing on the stepa as late as last December. 



inquired as we entered the Rose garden proper, 
which was made and planted in 1892-3, all the 
walkt here being 00 wed with arches ot Kosea. 
"At a rule. Here is a bed of Marquise de 



Walking in the west garden, I observed Roses 
festooned on chains, and expressed my admira- 
tion. 

"Our great object in view," said Mr. Sea- 
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brook, "»> to have designs different, if possible, 
from other -arti< :i- v \Ve have thousands of 
Ri»**> on pillars, posts, and aivhes, both rustic 
;u! ] lf oa ; Roses in the sha*p." of umbivltas, and, 
in fact, numerous other shapes. With regard 
to those festooned on chains, they are Hybrid 
I Vr pet mils. On one walk the dwarfs are 
General lacqin '.ninot (crimson), and the stan- 
dards mixed varieties. .i:ul on tlie other the 
.standards are all General Jacqueminot, and the 
dwaris mixed varieties. The bell tents are 
lined with mixed varieties. On the lawn are 
several groups of standards in sixes, one being 
a group of t aptain Christy, and another of La 
France." 

"\ou do not confine the beds on the lawn 
exclusively to Roses?" 

"No; one large bed is devoted to pillars of 
Roses (Heine Olga de Wurtemburg) and the 
Dutch Honeysuckle. Weeping Roses are a great 
feature, notably a bed of Dorothy I'erkms, 
edged with Fes'tuca glauca, and will have next 
summer Lord Robert- Heliotrope as the founda- 
tion. The same variety of Rose, planted as 
Standards on the lawn, is very effective. We 
have balloons as well as bell tents, for which 
we use Crimson Rambler and Alisier Stella 
Gray, and W'ichuriana Roses creeping round the 
boles of trees." 

"Ybu seem to make enormous use of Crimson 
Rambler." 

"lieeau-e it i> one of the most adaptive, as 
well as one of the most charming varieties. 
Along with Aimee Yibert, it is grown alternately 
right along the east side of the garden facing the 
park, Acer negundo and Rrunu.- Pissardi being 
dotted along at the back, with a row of Golden 
Privet next to the grass." 

"I suppose you try all sorts of new varieties, 
including Continental?" 

; "Yes, we have just planted a bed consisting 
entirely of Continental varieties, which are as 
follows; — Friedrich Harmes, Ktoile de France, 
William \ohmg, Jean Phillippe, Franz Deyen, 
Joseph Hill, Mia Silvanski, Mm a liarbanson, 
Ante Stecker, Madame Edouard Helfenbein, 
Soleil d'Or, and Prince de Bulgarie." 

' What are your principal climbing varieties 
in addition to Crimson Rambler and Dorothy 
Perkins?" 

" Paul's Carmine Pillar, Lady Gay, The Gar- 
tand, Madame d'Arblay, Climbing Papa Conner, 
Climbing Mrs \\\ J. Grant, Queen Alexandra, 
Fleet ra, Reve d'Or, Madame Alfred Cam ere, 
Tea Rambler, Bardou job, Madame Jules Sieg- 
fried, Long worth Rambler, and the Dawson 
Rose. As well as the other varieties which 1 
have already mentioned, we have just been 
planting the new pink Rambler, Mrs. F, VV. 
Flight." 

"I gather that your Roses make enormous 
growth Is the soil particularly good for 
them?" 6 

"No; we have had to import a good deal of 
fresh soil, and we have taken away thousands 
of tons of stones and old ruins from it." 

"You might mention some more of your 

Hybrid Perpetuals which you find exceptionally 

good." J 

; l)uke of Wellington, Belle Siebriecht, Mrs. 
W . J. (-rant, Prince Arthur, Dr. Sewell, Fisher 
Holmes Frau Karl Druschki (in great quantity), 
Rev. Allen Cheales, Margaret Dickson, Mar- 
quise Lift a, Pierre Netting, Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, Madame Gabrielle Luizet, Mrs. John 
Laing, ( aptain Hay ward, and Auguste Guinois- 
seau Of Teas and other hybrids, m addition 
to those mentioned, we grow Carolina, Ladv 
Hattersea Liberty, Lady Roberts, Madame 
J.ouise Poncet (as dwarfs and standards), 
Maman ( ochet and White Maman Cochet 
Medea Bessie Brown, Can, ens, (a lovely pink) 

apa (.ontier, Pnncesse de Sagan, and Grand 
Duke Adolphe de Luxembourg," 

^Do von grow any Roses inside'" 

»Ji p y th f Whlte Lamar( l u ^ which is a very 
good Rose for a wall. We have two back walk 
covered with it." aJlb 
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the first week in June u> Uie eno 
"Do vou find that this privilege is au 
"On "the contrary, we have never DM 
to make anv kind of complaint, al1nuU « , - 
haw iKrn as many a. four thousand people m 
the wardens at once, A summer snow J 
Ramsey Horticultural Society w , ield ' ^ 
ground's annually on Au.-u- li. ■ ,1 ? Iiaa >»*" 
?8 one of the most successful in the eount>- 
Lord and Lady de Ramsey take a keen mtere 

in the society." f 
■Now. 1 should like to know about some oi 



the other features of the gardens. 

"In the extension of the herbaceous border 
east of the kitchen garden we make rather a 
.show of Border Carnations, massed jn squares 
of various colours, each *quare being a distinct 
variety. The length of the border is one hun- 
dred 'and twenty yards, and the width eleven 
feet. The number' of plants is three thousand 
six hundred. The varieties are Lady Hermione, 
IL Falkland, White Queen, The Countess, 
Duchess of Fife. Hogarth, Kelton Rose, Sun- 
dridge. Queen of Scots, Duchess of Roxburgh, 
Primrose 1 Queen, Miss Shifner, Queen Alexan- 
dra, Sheila, Grace Darling, Mrs. Nicholson, 
Lady llindlip, Lady St. Oswald, Professor 
Cooper, and several seedlings of our own which 
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we have selected. l<acmg this is the herbaceous 
border itself, with plants grouped in circles of 
distinct varieties, with a row of double Holly- 

KudbeckM*, Heleniums, Ins, and Alters in 
vane y, Chinese Paeonies, Carnations, and Cam 
panulas, and these we fill up with biennials and 

f n, I?^ ea r i he first ^ f wide 
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win oe ti led with autumn-flowering Phw 
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fte | l ' Vjjjc purpose*; I think the six best 
4 , r < K m >; . iVa^ovul's Nonsuch, Betty 
Tower of Glands, l.,i:u \ I'ruuo Albert, 
■ . :> . ., ■ ■,!. t.-t deport, Ribston Pippin, 

Mr\m?e 1'ippm, K,n K of Pippins, Uas- 
[\* s , ^ : . 1-v.n n - 1 ippiu, an. I 1: ish Peach. 
•• .. . ' '■ dv- -n t, \\ ilium*.'* |!ou 

.. Souvenir du Oniric-, iK-veuin* tin 
!il ', : "pnmaston Duchess, Marie Louise and 
'"1 , de Malines ; and, tor stewing, 
1 " t!, ' UI i' x od.de' St llenuaiu, and Vicar i^t 
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Camntet |a very large fruit) and llems- 
lf V which is a hardier variety than Moor Park, 
piums include Early Transparent Ci:^e, 
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Kirke's, Angelina liur 
y"!"'a iu l Cue's Golden Drop; and the desert 
\ m V<, Rivers' Karly, Napoleon, Noir 
V'Vhnmlt. (very huge), and Noble. Morella 
Cherrio- atul Red Currants are grown on the 
,, r th wall, and on the south wall are Peaches— 
V^xander, Waterloo, and Dymond." 
' - What about Strawberries?" 

• Wo onlv Keep them two years, as the third 
year they come too small for our use. The 
varieties' grown are Royal Sovereign (of which 
no also force about six hundred). The Lax ton, 
Loader, Killbasket, and Waterloo, which latter 
does remarkably well, but we try most of the 
new varieties." 
"Have vuu anything special in vegetables?" 
"Asparagus is "planted three feet apart on the 
flat, instead of 111 the usual way, but as to other 
v<wtahles we have only the general run, which 
ilu remarkably well, Peas part iculaiiy . W e like, 
tor early work, Acme, Selected Karly, and 
Earliest Marrow; for second-early, Gradus, 
Thomas l.axton, and Prodigy ; for main crop, 
Exhibition, Maincrop, Peerless, and Master- 
piece; and, for late use, Autocrat, Dwarf Mam- 
muth, and Stratagem." 
"How many Tree Carnations do you grow?" 
"About a thousand, The best varieties are 
Enchantress, Hark) warden, Lilian Pond, Nelson 
Fisher, Duchess of Portland, Lady de Ramsey 
iraised at Ilaverland Hall gardens), Mrs. Law- 
son, and Pride of tbe Market. They bloom 
practically all the year round. We have about 
J« hundred Malma'isons, of which the best are 
Horace Hutchinson, The Queen, Mrs. Ire- 
wney, Lord Rusebcry, Nautilus, Lady C.nm- 
Jone, Duchess of Westminster, Robert Uurns, 
wng Oscar, and Princess of Wales. They are 
al ] ( free from disease." 

"What varieties do vou grow in the Nectarine 
bouse?" 

4ki! ! i )rd Na Pier, Karly Rivers, and Elruge. In 
Tfl * Peach house we crow Pineapple Nectarine, 
^ Waterloo, Early Alexander, and A. Beck 
Caches. The fruit houses are used a good 
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2L - gi Oleanders, pink and white, used for 
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Lunin'. , Arums > Heliotropes, Veronicas, iree 
cold f fyclInw and white), and Freesias In 
PI am rames f0T <he borders are batches of hardy 
Ch- ncIudin g the new hybrid Poppies and 
UnJi i as ' a "d also Senecio Clivorum and h. 
SS i S) reC€n t ! y introduced by Messrs. 
W h yellow - herbaceous plants 

^ Und ar e several lights of double 

4 mimL niums of various varieties, including 
^ on *u 0f the Ivy-leaf ; and in the little gar- 
,ri *4ti f,th «r Mde of the stables we grow, 
tln ^ la 1 t0 Tulip, and other bulbs for cut- 
' \Vh a J ' ^amities of Sweet Peas." 



.'"Mi," ^ the varieties of Sweet Peas?' . 
S'ui rV l lrr3f,t t, Duke of Westminster, En 

ink . Sal'r . lys,; »win. f ^ rd R°sebery, Holtnri 
l )lan , Sadie Hurpee, Kin- Edward 
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*[Aie the\ all spnug-sown /" 
\es. Ihe ground is pvepau-d h\ uei 
goovt inainuv be- • • tuvh umhI m the bottom 
ttencb, and we i,,ul that Sweet Pe^ au- 

vety to ml ot potash, n ls most , m p uiumt io 
siv that Swtri Pea. ,ue thoiouuhlv well thinned 
I hoy should be from si\ n> ei^ht inches apait. 
t aie shonUl be taken to well mulch them in 
the dry >ouson, in order to pievent evapotatum. 
\\c ^row them both in rows and m cucles ' 

'U would be interesting x \ w , t , ,,nild f;n*' me 
some details ot the summet beddiiiii.** 

"We s^o in i.uhei for masses ot colouts than 
for mixtures Heraunuus are tieelv usevl, but 
no PcKontas, because the soil is too "dry. Thre» 
favourite Ueraiuunis are Henry Jaeobv, West 
Brighton tlem, and King of Denmark We mix 
Ivy -leaf Madame I'rousse with blue Mai- 
j^tieiites, ami dot plants of tall liesine, ed^ed 
with blue Ageiatums and Ivy-leat Souvenir de 
Charles Turner. The Ivy-leat tievauium 
Mangiest is used with the same mixture as 
Madame l"n>usse. Other beds will consist ot 
Heliotropes, dotted with West Brighton tiem 
("teraniums, and eil^ed with the same; nttcsses 
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in tlu^ jCiUilt*iu at luut il own* " utus Hii.H'i 
lal^Mt l\ I ditn; y t W4U ilUu tit llWuwnilu I iUfc, 

iuut at \*|i»n t Muttun iJAHlriti for *i% VHMPf M 

tovoman t have Ihvu hrit* In ail HHItlriiri fii| 

npw atijs * 1 4 hi 1 Wvw \rM * 

n Vuii haw ihuir a ^^mjiI iUal in ^hnWitif* 
"I havr < xlnluivil at all I hr Um*»1 &hoW*~-* 

Sandv, St i^t i ^, Ahholt* Uiptua t Iluuiui 1 ^ 

and Mali h < hirtlx ^nt lh>v\n Ka^» k *-\v0rl 
ami fruit ami vr^tahlri, 1 nu|»|iu^< I 

mav i'lauu |o ha\ r Ihvh taul\ stiri f^nntut^ An I 
posst^ x >c\cial hmnlird pi»<^ i tudi, 11 
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Letters from a Lady Gardener. 
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pottim; i. hums, and wuni ii.nwi-ks m»u winiiw 



l.AU KATE, 1 think January is the tint* 
in all the year when there is least to be 
done in the garden, but yet then- is plenty I 
l.iliunis, for instance, now come to hand foi 
potting, and 1 think the later-imported bulbs 
often do better than those winch tome lust, as 
they are riper. Kvery year I like to ^et a tew 




KlIIlM AUUAlUM KtnUO.VllTATl'M. 

One of the many beautifnl blooms for which wi 

are indebted to Japan, 



nf these splendid flowers, and we grow them 
iis for two years before n. ruing them into 
he 1 eat border at the enn of the lawn w » ch 
U getting mow and more gorge<ms in the I t 
inmme? months with great group* of Lil urn 

SSS5 Piatyphynum, ^^Zu^ 

mene, L, H ? r >' 1 ^JLJ LtmuZ ««nd 
selves quite at horrw ^ here Hut : we 

^ c ffii!^ d The; nave bin growing happily 



siurr llu \ Wvlr |IU\ ImiIIj^ IU tin' I ami <*l \Um 
Sun (Japan), when, smldrulv, a httU- (ajnittr^ 
man anivt^ nn 1 1 u m rm t ihttu up. *ui% 

uut all tht it ilv-hv MHit^ (whn h (In s lm\r nlwA^i 
hrhut* lu v j»t Mltait, ami ih^fjui* tin ni a * 1 1 « rt^* I - 
tnl slun kl, ami [uw k tin ui with httiMht'ns til 
utluM hulhs for a sra \t»\a^r \\ hru lltry 
ari t\ t\ tlu^\' uri'il mt»ai i nuMtW i at u ut ami * ^ I *^ 
to ovtM |ht- ilouhlr %lnuk t^t haxan^ 1 lie - 1 1 

mills taKtMi awav* ami i hau^iu^ Uir t liitiittct 
ti) fu^, frost, siHiw, ami taut, mMra*i <>! thr 
sun hum to whnh lht\v are an uM*uncn1 I 
[Hjor, misetahle hulh^ <iu' |k iliaps ilropiirri nihi 
a hok 4 in \\\v tiorilri\ whtM't 1 tln*v t**^ 1 t^tt^n tli0| 
ami thert^ ait nnl oj iht^m I he wav W# 
manage thtMu is lhi* ; Kai h hulb i> yivrn n 
* Usin pot, about s^vvn un hrs urtHi^* (utom ttf 
less, aritHtlin^ h» the of the liulbh Willi n 

wire rroek over the hole at thr bo|foni» iht^u 
plenty ot drainage (well laul mi to ullow th<^ 
watt i to esein>e), eover^tl wiih a hitl<» dry irtciiH 
dipped in soot. Th* CiiaS|)o*it jmill\ |»rat t 
^(»t)d loam, ami Ual iihmUU with a hhi i .d alh*w 
ame of rhareoal m • mail pnH^i f Hud fOim * h.u 
roal dust is placed put undo tin bulb (Ouf 
soil h«r^ in so gravelly lha.t wt$ ti^Uium hAVe iti 

add sand, but it \\ wt te heHvy WO t»htiuhl do «(»,) 
put a little ol tin hbnais om^h pall «sl tht* 
>eat tit thr hv^ltuui, u\ei tin mo'n, tin n it small 
nap ot thr oanpov! ( puuKUst wt(h < lidimul 
<lust), ami tut this heap the bulb is pla« pat 
inj4 more eompost onmd il, and t i>veniif »< 
about inu i iih h deep, \«hi iiiihl it iiiembt i » in 
doin^j tilts, that at least two and a ball itu In -s 
(jf spate should l>e ltd I <tuplv «0 tin lop, lot th<* 
ri( % h top-diessiu^s tti t *uu^ later ou f and when 

the bulb 1H eoveied with sn\\ you hoilhl «ild 
a thin lRVer oi thy rno^s, and tbeii till up ihr^ 

pot witb saiul oi fme ashen. 

Put tbe pottfd bulbs in a ltaiue, whnr thrf 
cati ba DlUAfl#d t<S tb© Tim ol tlie pot m asht 
for tliey must not be wateled ollrn, ami vrt they 

must not get dust-dry. On* thorough watering 
with tepid water may 1)* x' ve, b *ud, attet tliat, 
HO nioro (unless they should bet ouie very dry) 
until the shooti appear through tin* *aud and 

mens in spring, when tbi* material mu«t Of 
fnrefully taken nway, and a lay«*r t\u null ilerp 
of rich noil be *ub*tituted for it. Old boilK^t 
Mtuff, with ft bttle nx\t and loam. Will *ui! thelH 
for this, or a fertiltaer ran \w adtkd to the 
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family, it occurs after fertilisation-— a conspicu- 
ous colour turning to a less conspicuous one, 



In some 



» as in the Borage 

* A i. IT 



so as to give- uw jrounger „ 

,t a better chance of being fertil 



s owning after 
utilised in their 

turn. But in other cases it seems to be caused 
exposure to sunlight. This is particularly 
ticeable in most red Roses. While sunlight 
is essential to bring out the colour, as may 
readily be proved by comparing flowers grown 
in Scotland with othere grown in the South of 
England, its effect, if prolonged, is to destroy 
the colour which it originally created, and a 
blue tinge begins to apjK-ar in it, turning the 
red to purple. Hence, exhibitors are obliged 
to shade their flowers in their later stages. 
We may see the same thing in many of 



Sweet Peas, again, especially the red viri^i 
t n e f 1 tie - co 1 o mred Sj 1 1 u ^ „ > a r 1 e t les. 

point. Some ^»« a'C ^ w" ■ * 
was introduced' I, ,, t? , hua P ro "f Salopian 

it, rJ^^Ltl I *£, SSUS£ y H! fy 

such a description ran t^er J " " , h * tber 
variety, for the florat pigntenu ar^iTf ' 0 
stituted as to resist th-^nV til ' "2 COn - 
the plants are conclrneH .T ^ a* 

to The Ltn.if 1 ii V th<,v •»» not wanted 

^ade-in 

morning and the afternoon «..„ h, » , k 1 y 
will be' shaded durh, "The he-It < f ! 1 ^ 
summor. Here thev , day m 

longer than they g% th^p-.n^ ^ far 

H. C. Davidson. 




The Gardens of the Marq 
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mumKW WITH MH. A. R. SEARLK. 



IT was early in February- tliat I had the 
pleasure, by permission of the Marquis of 
Northampton, of inspecting the gardens at 
Castle Ashby. Thia famous historic seat is 
only about eight miles from Northampton, and 
one entrance to the extensive park is close to 
Oast:e Ashby station. The stateliness of the 
mansion is not all at once apparent, but it 
stands m a commanding position, with beauti- 
ful surroundings on either side. These sur- 
roundings, under the guidance of Mr. A. R. 
Searle, the head gardener, I commenced to 
exp'ore soon after my arrival, starting with 
the south front. Here are the croquet lawn 
and the cricket ground, but a more notable 
feature is the splendid avenue, four miles long, 
consisting chiefly of Elms. There are manv 
creepers on this side of the mansion, and I 
asked Mr. Searie to mention the principal. 

most unusual is Lardizabala biter nata, 
its small purple flowers and evergreen 



does splendidly) ; also Ampelopsis Veitchii and 
A. hederacea (a very fine specimen), and Aristo- 
ochia sipho (the Dutchman's Pipe)." 
;V K ' t ^ le llor *h front?" 
" This used to be covered with Ivy, but now 
there are Roses (Walt ham Rambler and Long- 
worth Rambler), Amp^opsis, Wistaria and 
Cotoneaster microphylla. The vases on the 
terrace are filled in the <?jason with Wallflowers 
and Tansies, followed by I vv- leaved Geraniums 
m variety, Creeping Jenny." and Nasturtiums. 
Rose.-* are plante<l u;i each .side of all terrace 
-steps leading to Italian gardens, the varieties 
being Belle Siebrecht, XV. A. Richardson, Gruss 

and R«.*ine «')lga de Wurtemburg." 
that right along the north side of 
s thetv ate designs comprising pas- 
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in the corners, with a stone vase in the centre. 
For filling the beds, we use Violas—yellow, 
dark blue, lilac, and pate blue. They flower 
from March iiintil September, with a little break. 
Then we pinch them, and they come on again 
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Mr. A. R. Searle. 



in a week or two. These beds, and the beds 
in the large Italian garden, were all altered 
four years ago." 

" What do you use for bedding in the large 
Italian garden? I see that Pansies are already 
in flower " 

M We use Pansies very largely — as many as 
I can find room for in the frames. They are 
amongst Lord Northampton's favourite flowei». 
We plant them in different colours, in various 
sections of the four fans, the handle of each 
fan being filled with Cerasi i u m tomentopum . 
The double hearts in the centre, witfi the 
fountain between them, are bedded with Wall- 
flowers (Eastern Queen and Ruby Queen), Parrot 
Tulips and Narcissus, ed<g*?d by Mvosotis and 
dwarf Erysimum. Two beds at each end are 
filled with light and dark Violas, and Ceras- 
tmm in the centre, while at the corner are two 
beds of dark Wallflowers, and two of yellow, 
mixed with yellow Parrot Tulips." 

| c How are these beds made up in summer?" 
We do not change the beds with the Violas, 
but in -the fan® we use Geraniums in varietv, 
b ended with Coleus Varschaffeldtii, and in the 
corner beds Begonia® and blue Lobelias, with 
Creeping Jenny for groundwork, because of its 
golden colour. The Geraniums are also chosen 
for colour, the best varieties being The 
Universe, Flower of Spring, Bijou, Nestor, 
waJtnam Seedling, Lynette, and 
Tacobv." 



The Laurel Garden and 
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ties of Nymphaeas are Marliacea Colossea, sul- 
phurea, grandiflora, Robinsoni, Laydekerii pur- 
p rata,' Aurora, ignea, hicida, Graziolla, Wil- 
liam falconer, and pygmaea helveola. Beyond, 
ihis garden is the golf course, and overlooking 
it is the church, which, we decorate on the four 
great festivals in the year. But now we are in 
the greenhouse garden, which also contains the 

Palm-house." 

" The latter is an imposing building of noble 
dimensions, and I notice some fine specimens 
of Palms." 

u They include Kentias and Chamaerops. 
Camellias are in flower, an-d Roses (Fortune's 
Yellow) are showing bloom, ' One of the 
features of this house is the lily pond ; here 
we plant Arums in turf on the top of the stone, 
and obtain a vast quantity of flowers." 

" You have still a number of bracts of Poin- 
settias," 

" They come out in November, and last until 
March. We grow about four hundred, and use 
them largely for decorating. When they are 
removed from the table, we immerse them in 
water, and they ace soon quite fresh again. 



other house are Coleus thrysoideus and Begonia 

Haageana." , ik c f 

« Th« former have some lovely spmc^ 

flower. But what is the var^y the 
now in flower, with plants right up to tne 

« kultiflora. The three plants here are be- 
tween thirty and forty years old, ^J^Jg 
always in W We ^ve ™de th e ha^ 
wall like a Fernery, and the b ^ sk ^ 
are filled with Asparagus Sprengeri. Un one 
side of these houses is the Carnation garden, 
and on the other the Rosery." 

Carnations and Sweet Peas. 

£! What is the shape of your Carnation 

garden?" 4 TT . to^l- 

" It follows the outlines of the Union jacK, 
and is planted in red, white, and pink varie- 
ties, such as Uriah Pike, Raby Castle, Gloire 
de Nancy, and Castle Ashby, the last a seed- 
ling rasied here. We run the two dark varie- 
ties together— one dwarf and: the other tall. 
There are sixteen beds, with Box and Yew 
is all round. Near this garden are the 
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The Italian Gardens at Castle Ashby. 



The colder the water the better. Other con- 
tents of the house are two Tree Ferns, a couple 
of Orange trees, which yield edible fruit, and 
Abutiions in variety, with Cassia corymbosa 
on the walls. We bring in here any plants 
which happen to be in flower, such as Begonias, 
Chrysanthemums, Lilacs, or Azalea®." 

" Outside the Palm house you have lawns, in- 
tersected by gTavel paths?" 

" Formerly, We had bedding where the four 
tennfs courts are. The features of this garden 
are the clipped English Yews, Golden Yews, 
Juniperus chinensis, Cupressus erecta viridis, 
Tulip trees (which flower well ©very year), and 
a fine old Mulberry tree in the middle walk. 
At the end of this walk are the archway 
houses.'* 

' v How are they filled ?" 

** ®ne with subtropical plants, and the other 
with Roses (Fortune a Yellow), of which we 
cut many thousands.' 4 

" But hot, I observe, Roses alone?" 
I "'^Stl ;3^^Wferng of tho fine specimen of 
pitenlia gpsa^ssima, stSf*in flower. It has 
made wonderful growth, and has upwards of 
If^ndred ao& .jSfty spikes. In additi&n fiJf 
tttwttv Dink flowers, the scent is fragrant. Roses 



four pits of Violets, eight lights each. The 
varieties include Marie Louise, Princess of 
Wiales, California, Admiral Avellan, Lady 
Hume Campbell, Mrs. W. W. Astor, and Sul- 
phurea (the yellow Violet), a new variety , with 
no scent)," * 

" What about Sweet Peas?" 

" They are grown in rows and clumps of one 
variety. The varieties include Countess 
Spencer, John Ingman, Helen Pierce, Queen 
Alexandra, Gladys Unwin, Navy Blue, Prince 
of Wales, Helen Lewis, Phyllis Unwin, Bolton's 
Pink, Miss Willraott, Triumph", Black Knight 
Sadie Burpee, Duke of Westminster, Salopian [ 
and Scarlet Gem. I am trying to get a late 
batch of bloom by cutting the Sweet Peas 
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4 On the other side," continued Mr. Searlev 
1 are the rock garden and twenty-five beds of 
spring flowers. The rock garden itself consists 
of two large beds, containing all the up-to-date 
varieties, including Aubrietias, Arabis, Saxi- 
:-ages, Irises g variety, and various Narcissi 
C rocii <vs, and Tulips. The other beds are filled 

ilen^s, and Ervsi- 
mum m variety ; also a number of Daisies 
(Alice a fine, delicate pink variety, which came 
out about four years ago), and Tulios TW. 



rissi and Scillas in variety. The Box hedge 

aline back of these beds is J° twelve 

at ia - * j ne feet across the top. The 

it is rilled entirely with Wall- 



feet high, and nine feet across the top. 
flowers, and'T few stan<lard Roses are dotted 



the 



long bed under 

„ _ beds, """in this garden is 
a \ hous* at present containing Cyclamen, 
Primulas (notably 

folium and * ur * tum wJ^w^aT^2d Srfk 
that Aspleniums, Wood war dias, ano beia- 

piin.allas do the best. 
"' What do you grow in the adjacent houses?" 
« In one of the Vineries, Muscats and Madres- 
field Court only, and in the other Foster's 
Seedling and Black Hamburgh. The Fig house 
^vnteins Brown Turkey and Negro Largo. Now 
« lome to the two Carnation houses. We 
used to grow Pines in one of these, but it is 
now rebuilt, and devoted entirely to the Tree 
varieties, the best being Wjnfer Cheer, Leopold 
Rothschild; and Mrs. T. W Lawson. In the 
Malmaison house there are from three to four 
hundred plants, the chief varieties being 
Princess of Wales, Saulte, Mrs. De Satge, 
Calypso, Churchwarden, and Mrs, H. J. 
Jones." # 

The Bosery and Pot Roses. 

Then having looked into the nicely-arranged 
bothy, 'which is situated close to the Carna- 
tion house, noticed a number of Tree Paeonies, 
which flower early, and a Lily pond close to the 
Rosery, we enteied the Rosery itself. A pretty 
contrast is presented by the white palisades 
along the centre walk, when the pink Roses are 
in bloom, the varieties being Psyche, Rosette 
Legion d'Honeur, and Madame Alfred Car- 

t£ Are your Rose beds planted in one variety?" 

I asked. ✓ 

<c Yes, and the varieties themselves are Mrs. 
John Laing, Baronress Rothschild, Captain 
Christy, Duke of Edinburgh, Senateur Vaisse, 
La France, Madame Victor Verdier, the old 
Moss Rose, and Frau Karl Druschki. On the 
pergola, right and left, are many varieties, in- 
cluding Amy Vibert, Carmine Pillar, Crimson 
Rambler, Climbing Devoniensis, Electra, 
Euphrosyne, Pink Rover, Waltham Climber, 
Reve d'Or, Drr Rouges, and Reine Marie 
Henriette. The new pergola in front of the 
largo Vinery, which we are approaching, was 
only made three years ago, and we are not 
growing Roses on- it, but Laburnums and Wis- 
tarias." 

" Then you have several beds of mixed 
Roses?" 

" These are chiefly Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Hybrid Teas, the varieties including Franeisca 
KrugeT, Lauretta 'Messimy, Lady Battersea, 
Abel Carriere, Irene Watts, and Madame G. 



- — ~ ! ^ 

Luizet. We also go in for a number of Roses 
for pot culture. For thris purpose, I think the 
best varieties are Souvenir d<e S. A. Princes, 
Niphetos, Beauts Inconstante, Bridesmaid, 
Catherine Mermet, Corallina, Lady Roberts, 
Papa Oontier, Richmond. Kiilarney, Eugenie 
Lamesch, Leonie Lamesch, Ma man Cochet, 
Ma Tulipe, Sunrise, Sunset, Rainbow, The 
Bride, Madame Falcot, Libertv, and Ma 
Capucine." 

** When was you<r great Vinery put up?" 



planted since about two or three times. The 
varieties include Black Alicante, Lady Downe's 
Seedling, Muscat of Alexandria, Madresnelo 
Court (which crops heavilv, and never cracfcsl. 
Black Hamburgh, Bucklan^s Sweetwater, 
L»ros Colmar, Gros Maioc, Diamond Jubilee, 
ui. * Pincsr « Muscat. These wore 

fv ? eTe w!l m 1 came, and, €boagh I do not 
trunk so many varieties in ono house are de# 
app, they all && well in Quality as we&l as 
quantify." ' ^ 



Herbaeeous Plants. 

• i X^lpKt a wnber of H«Sj&orus out- 

aitxa. They f1ow^e?r well, and wo frequently 
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uS e them for decorating the table. The hedge, 

consisting of Fuchsias, is planted with one 

variety— Riccartoni (crimson) ; the cuttings 

from Scotland, and were planted two 

years ago, Between the pergola and the 

Fuchsia beds are beds of Gladiolus, Del- 

phiniums in variety, and Momtbretias, and 

facing these is a large herbaceous bed." 

» What are your chief varieties of herbaceous 
n\ants?' s 

" Here, and in large clumps elsewhere, are 
Phlox in variety, Helianthus in variety, 
Lychnis in variety, Spiraeas, Asters, Rudbeckias 
in variety, Campanulas, Scabious, Alstrce- 
merias, Monarda didyma, Galtonia candicans, 
Phygelius capensrs, and Veratrum nigrum. I 
may mention that we grow twelve varieties of 
Spanish Iris in one border, the varieties* being 
Cajanus, Leander, Thunderbolt, Clarissa, Chinr- 
solora, Louise, Heavenly Blue, Blanche 
Superbe, Midley, Belle Chinoise, Darling, and 
Prince of Orange. 

(t How large is your kitchen garden?" I said 
as, passing a Lavender hedge struck from cut- 
tings three years ago, we entered the gates of a 
great enclosure. 

(t We have four acres inside the walls and 
four outside. Suppose we take the houses- first. 
In the late Peach house we have several varie- 
ties which were only planted last year. They 
include Goshawk, Sea Eagle, Bellegarde, and 
Dymond, and Nectarines Humboldt, Pitmaston 
Stanwick Elruge, and Lord) Napier. I have 
this Jiouse cleaned every year. It is the only 
way to keep insects out. The next house is 
devoted to pot Roses. I have already given 
you the names of the best.' We grow about 
five hundred, and spHt them in two batches, so 
that we have a constant supply. After the 
Roses are over, Tomatoes are grown here, and 
in due course the Chrysanthemums come in."_ 

" How many Chrysanthemums do you grow?" 

" From twelve to thirteen hundred plants. 
The varieties are about two hundred, and even 
the best are far too numerous to mention. But 
we have about a hundred varieties' of Japanese 
and forty of Incurved. These and singles are 
grown for exhibition, and largely for decora - 
tion." . ^ — .< ' 

A New Chrysanthemum. 

" You must tell me about your new Chry- 
santhemum produced last year." 

" You mean Marquis of Northampton, which 
received a first-class certificate from the 
National Chrysanthemum Society on Novem- 
ber 18th. It is a beautiful sport from W. A. 
Etherington. . The flowers are deep and golden- 
bronze in colour. It can be used either for 
decorating or as a bush plant." 

( When did you start Bananas in the stove?" 
Three years ago. They were propagated 
from a very small plant. They do not require 
much looking after, but need plenty of feeding. 
We started them in tubs, but bad to transfer 
mem, because of their growth, to a large 
wooden trough. The variety is Musa Caven* 
n_ishii. Other featutes in the stove are the 
*™iscus (whose flowers open each day), Eran- 
iums pukhelhim and Anderjonii (white; 
*™ a rose-pink tip), and Plumbagos splendens 
rosea (which have racemes of flower all the 
Jmter), On the roof are Stepha not is, Clero- 
<teadrona. and Gombretums, a brilliant scarlet 

m the back wall, in addition to 
large plant of Bougainvillea 
we- say anything about the out- 
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Apples, Bears, and Plums. 

ever in™ w° J e ,hjave ^ nice C ™P* 

SudiSv 5 ]tlV f «^-Mr. Gladstone, Lady 

Pion n 7, ^■°°V naSt ^ Bismarck, Cox's Orange 

Ga^povn^t Q ng w r Flppkl > Paroquet, Rival, 
Gascoynes Scarlet, Lane's Prince Albert, Ladv 

rkioha m Q G ™f e * or > Ke9wi <* Codlin, Sand- 
rin^ham, Scarlet Nonpareil, Newton Wonder, 

fni tr < S° 1Se S BeaUt y of Bath ' Pott 's Seedling 
and Haw^ornden, For espaliers, the best include 

n^ r^t' f OX ' s 0ran « 0 Fip?™, Beauty of 
Bath, Lady Sudeley, Bismarck, Alfriston, Court 
Pendu Plat, and Keswick Codlin." 

You also, I think, grow a large number 
of Apples outside?" 

Yes, in the orchard, which you will s»ee 
presently. The best varieties for orchard work 
are Warner's King, Emperor Alexander, Dume- 
low s Seedling, Duchess of Oldenburgh, New 
Hawthornden, Blenheim Orange, Peasgood's 
Nonsuch, Queen Caroline, Bramley's Seedling, 
Lord Suffield, Golden Spire, Lane's Prince 
Albert, Gascoyne's Scarlet, Worcester Pear- 
main, Rihston Pippin, Lord Burghley, Lord 
Lennox, Braddkk's Nonpareil, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Aldington Pippin, Royal Russet, Court 
Pendu Plat, Duke of Devonshire, King Edward, 
Lord Grosvenor, Lady Henniker, Adam's Pear- 
main, and King of Pippins." 
" P-ears are a feature of the centre walk?" 
" Yets, right and left. We grow them as 
bushes, espaliers, and cordons. The best of 
the bush varieties are Williams'© Bon Chretien, 
Knight's Monarch, Pitmaston Duchess, Madame 
Treyve, Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Durondeau, Thompson's, Seckle, Marie Benoist, 
Beurre Baebelier, Beurre Diel, Nouvelle Fulvie, 
Gregorie Bordillion, and Josephine de Malines. 
Some of the best espalier Pears are Doyenne 
du Cornice, Williams's- Bon Chretien, Pitmas- 
ton Dudhess, Clapp's Favourite, Glou Morceau, 
Souvenir de Congres, Marie Louise d'Uccle, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, etc." 
" What do you grow as single cordons?" 
" Marguerite Marillat, Magnate, Fondante 
d'Automne, Beurre Hardy, Doyennl Boussoch, 
Conference, Beurr^ Bosc, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Princess, Fondante de Thirriot, Durondeau, 
Emile d'Heyst, Beurr^ Diel, Beurr^- Baltet, St. 
Luke, Brockworth Park, and Beurre Gifford." 
{C Have you Peaches and Nectarines outside?" 
*' Yes, on a south wall, and, in spite of the 
fact that last year was a poor season, the 
colour and flavour of the fruit were remarkably 
good. In addition to varieties already named, 
we grow on that wall Dry den Nectarine and 
Lord Pa'merston Peach." 
<{ There remain the Plums?" 
" Those within the kitchen garden which do 
best are Angelina Burdett, Victoria, Pond's 
Seedling, Czar, Archduke, Grand Duke, Reine 
Claude de Bavay, Ouilin's Golden Gage, Den- 
ni-ston's Superb, Monarch, Coe's- Golden Drop, 
Maynard, Washington, Jefferson, Kirke's, and 
McLaughlin's Gage. On the bottom wall, 
facing north, Grand Duke and Golden Drop 
give up fine dishes of late fruit in November. 
Early Rivers, Victoria, Pond's Seedling, and 
the ordinary Prune and Damson do well as 
standards," 

* 

The System of Vegetables. 

" What is your system in 
tables*?** 

" Tlrc?re &M sixteen breaks in the kitchen 
garden, on which we work the crops. By the 
way donkey vr&ggQKB used for the narrow 




to vege 



walks in this garden. We keep six of them 
for the purpose. Most of the breaks are de* 
voted to vegetables, except the first, which is 
planted -entirely with Raspberries; the seventh, 
which is devoted exclusively to Strawberries; 
and the ninth, which consists of Gooseberries 
m variety, and Red and White Currants. The 
others, arranged in the order specified, are 
Giant Asparagus; Brussels Sprouts; Kale in 
various varieties ; Broccoli and Leeks ; Celery 
(followed by Peas) ; Spinach, CeVeriac, and Corn 
Salad ; Winter Onions ; Potatoes ; Beets, 
Parsnips and Carrots; Broad Beans, Fi^ach 
Beans, and Runners; early and maincrop 
varieties of Celery; and Spring Cabbage 
and Winter Lettuce. The numerous borders 
are planted or reserved for the various smaller 
batches of vegetables and salads." 

As we proceeded to the orchard, which is 
admirably arranged, and contains, in addition 
to the fruit trees, a number of beds of flowers, 
I enquired the nature of the soil. 

It is rather light, on lime rubble, with am*>- 
stone underneath. We can stand a wet summer 
much better than a dry one." 

" What is the size of the gardens ?" 

£C Altogether, they extend to a hundred and 
forty- four acres. The herbaceous border which 
we are now passing, on our way to the arbore- 
tum, is three hundred yards in length. The 
varieties you know, and behind are flbwering 
shrubs of many kinds, such as Lilacs, 
Laburnums, Philadelphus, and Spiraea. Among 
the most noticeable trees in the arboretum are 
the Wellingtonias (gigantea), Abies ^pinsapo, 
Douglasi, and Mertensiana), Pinus (excelsa, 
strobus, and austriaca), Cupressus (Lambertiana) 
Cedrus (atlantica and Libani), Cryptomeria 
(japonica), and Sequoia (sem per vi reus). Also 
there is a very fine specimen of Weeping Beech 
forty to forty. five feet high." 

" I see you haw a lake at the bottom of the 
arboretum?" 

Yes, it divides the arboretum from the 
prettiest spot in the pleasure grounds— the 
spring walk. Here are planted on each side 
Tulips, Scillas, Snowdrops, Polyanthus, and 
Daffodils, m thousands. The walk is four 
hundred and fifty yards long. Each year we 
put the bulbs in, always using the very best 
soil. And now, I think, you have at least had 
a peep at most of the gardens." 

Mr, Searle's Career. 

Mr le^i^?^ d b ^ in y ° Ur S ardenin & «K*ert 

"I started with ^ny father at Tristford in 
Devonshire where I served in the various de. 
partmente, both outside and under glass for 
five years and a half; after which I went to 
TTieddon Grange, Alton, Hants, where for two 
years I had a good drilling m the different 
branches of a small but well-kept garden Mv 
next **r*f lence^ was as journeyman, under 
glass, at Aston Clinton Gardens, Bucks, where 

L-^^lnVTx?^ 18 * I then *«* North to 
Nidd Hall Yorkshire, as first journeyman sub- 
sequently becoming foreman, Inert proceed 
to the nurseries of Messrs. Veitch and Co., and 
atter servmg under Mr. James Wilkins for three 

m ? hs i/ etu ^ d to Y <*kshire, to Hutton Hall 
where Mr. Mclndoe, the head gardener, was a 
lar^ and very successful exhibitor. I remained 
at Hutton Hall for nearly three years, leaving 
in order to become foreman at Goodwood, 
where I stayed four years, I then spent eidB 
months in th« ^nurseries of Messrs. C^tbush and 
bon, at Highgate, and in November, 1002 
was appointed head gardener here. T beean 
exhibiting four years ago. I have been awarded 
several firsts and seconds, at York, Wolver- 
hampton Hanley, Sandy, Banburv, and other 
Chrysanthemum Shows. I ventured to ShrewsJl 
bury for the first time last year, and won three 
firsts and two seconds for flowers, fruit aa<f 
vegetables. For the past. three years fmve 
exhibited hardy fruit at the shows ollhe Royal 
Horticultural Society, and have been awarded 
several firsts for Plums, Apples, Pears, anc3 
Peaches." Alfred Wilcox. 
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ofi. In severe oases, the stems are eventually 
denuded, and the bulbs decay. The predisposing 
cause appears to be excessive damp in the 
atmosphere. And the treatment? Ah ! there we 
come back to the medical handbooks — nothing 
but grin and bear it. 

September 4th. — Some weeks ago I remarked 
to Jacob that there was surely more Clover in 
the lawn than there used to be. He is not a very 
observant man, so he just looked around, 




Me. John Selway. 



thought that there might be, and went on with 
his mowing. He has just announced to me, as 
a discovery of his own, that there is more Clover 
in the lawn than there used to be, and he did 
it in such an assertive way that I could hardly 
help contradicting him. The fact, however, is 
too plain. I have lately seen in various papers 
a similar statement with regard to other lawns, 
the reason given— no doubt, the right one— 
being the heavy rainfall. In one case it was said 
that the next dry summer the Clover would die 
back to its former dimensions, which seems less 
certain. For my part, if it is the right kind, I 
hke to see it in a lawn. It is interesting to 
compare the differences in growth in different 
y^ars. The lawn offers an opportunity 
ot doing this in respect to grass. Last 
summer it never needed cutting more 
man once a week, and sometimes not more 
than once a fortnight, and the grass taken ofi 
never exceeded a barrowload ; this year it has 
Men cut always once, and often twice, in a 
angle week, and each time there have been four 
narrowloads of grass. This would mean about 
InLrSS as much S rowth this year as last— a 
huge difference. It shows what may be done 

Sciem y Wa,CT ' eren Wfae sunshine *» 



H. C. Davidson. 
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FAMOUS GARDENERS AT 
HOME. 



No. ioi._ Mb. JOHN SELWAY, at 
THE GARDENS, BETTESHANGER PARK, 
DOVER. 



QF all the gardens in the Garden of England, 
those at Betteshanger Park, the seat of 
Lord Northbourne, are pre-eminently lovely, 
whether in respect to situation, arrangement, or 
contents. And it is not surprising that in the 
summer, when, by the kindness of the owner, 
they are thrown open to the public once a week, 
many hundreds of visitors at the neighbouring 
watering places take the opportunity of driving 
oveT to see them. The approach to Betteshanger 
on either side is very beautiful, and a road of 
a mile in length, made in recent years by 
Lord Northbourne, is adorned on either side by 
shrubs, with St7 John's Wort, which, in August 
were masses of flower. Mr. John Selway, who 
has had charge of the gardens for a long period, 
lives in a charming lodge which faces one of 
the most varied and delightful of herbaceous 
borders, and I stayed for some time to admire 
the remarkably fine specimens of plants, and the 
admirable blending of colours. 

"This," said Mr. Selway, '"is Lord North- 
bourne's favourite part of the gardens. It was 
made under his auspices, and he takes a great 
interest m all the varieties. Last year we had 
a hundred flowers on the Tritomas." 
"Your Phloxes also are veiy fine?" 
"Yes, especially Canadensis alba Etna. The 
Pasonies made a great show this year, and the 
Lilies flowered so luxuriantly that Lord North- 
bourne said there was too much white. Zinnias 
are a feature of the border, but, as a matter of 
fact, there is something always coming on. \s 
you see, there are pillars of the Crimson Ram. 
bier, and I think that the Carmine Pillar, with 
Honeysuckle and Clematis, has been even more 
beautiful than the Rambler." 



be a failure, but they have turned out very 

well." 

"The Geraniums look particularly well. Which 
varieties do you prefer?" 

" Lady Brooks (salmon and white), Agnes (pure 
white), and Gibbons (scarlet), are three of the 
best. Verona, with the yellow leaf and pink 
flower, is very effective. Salvias (blue), with 
Amplexicaulis Calceolaria (yellow), are 
favourites, and we grow a great many Verbenas 
(blue, white, pink, and purple) entirely from 
seed." 

"How have your Carnations been?" 

"Very fair indeed. I find that the old plants, 
such as King of Scarlets and Raby, which have 
been planted eight or nine years, have the most 
flowers. We had one bed full of dwarf blue 
Campanulas, which was very effective Just now 
we are taking up the Violas, in order to plant 
more Geraniums." 

"I notice that you have Pear trees planted 
round the hedge of the Dutch garden." 

"That was Lord Northboume's idea. He 
wished to have the autumn tints and the bloom 
in spring. The pergola, which leads from the 
top of the avenue at this point to the church, 
and which is covered with the Purple Vine and 
Clematis, was made many years ago." 

Near the church is a sweet little garden, with a 
sundial, and here Ivy-leaf Geraniums and 
Fuchsias form the feature; while further on is 
the new rock garden, with water in the centre, 
and all the best varieties of the Marliac Lilies 

"When was this made?" I asked. 

"We only started it last Christmas," rejoined 
Mr. Selway, "and it is not quite finished yet. 
The stones of which it is formed were a por- 
tion of the conservatories, taken down by Lord 
Northbourne because they obstructed the view 
from the house of the undulating lawns. I want 
to get them completely covered with green 
Srfum of all kinds, the little Phloxes, Gentianas, 
Silver Thyme, with Alpine Poppies as a back- 
ground, are among the varieties at present in the 
rockery. On the bank below we had a fine bed 
of Carinas, and close by is a bed of Bamboos " 




Betteshanger Paek, neab Doveb. 



Passing on to the Dutch garden, which, at 
Lord Northbourne's desire, was remodelled by 
Mr. Selway, I noticed the imitation of an Eastern 
well, and Mr. Selway observed, "We shall try, 
next year, to throw up some creepers. Here, 
as you see, Plumbagos are quite a feature. We 
grow them inside during the winter and put them 
out just before the middle of June. In spring 
the beds in the Dutch garden were filled with 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils. Now the 
Begonias (crimson, yellow, and white) are in 
evidence. I was afraid that they were going to 



"How long since were the Bamboos planted? " 

"About five years. The soil evidently suits 
them, for some of them are from fifteen to six- 
teen feet high. The bank above the Bamboos 
was full of Daffodils in the spring. We had 
also an entire bed of Crimson Ramblers on the 
ground, as well as running up to the top." 

"They must have been a striking sight?" 

"Yes; they looked very well, and, in the 
spring, the Iris bed, with Andreana Prsecox and 
purpurea grafted on Laburnum stocks, scattered 
about, is a very pretty sight. All kinds of 
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Irises are grown. The German flower first, the 

English second, and the Spanish third." 

'the church, with some old Yews clustering 
round — one planted by Mr. Gladstone in 1854 — 
" was beautifully restored by the first Lord 
■ Northboume, and the churchyard, being kept in 
order by Mr. Selway and his staff, is itself a 
garden. Speaking of Yews, at the top of the 
Dutch garden they have been cut so as to form 
four pillars, and they are extremely handsome. 
As we passed by the Dutch garden again, Mr. 
Selway pointed out two beautiful Fuchsias (Mrs. 
Marshall) planted out in stone vases, while in 
other vases were equally good specimens of 
Madame Crousse, the Ivy-leaved Rose* 
Geranium. 

Near the glorious avenue of Limes, some three 
hundred years old, I saw that London Pride was 
grown, and Mr. Selway said — 

"In spring it makes* quite a carpet. You very 
seldom see London Pride now, though it is not 
difficult to grow so long as shade can be 
obtained. Lord Northbourne sent it to Bettes- 
hangex from the North, and here, under the 
shady wall, it thrives." 

"You have some grand old trees in addition 
to the Limes, and especially the fine Oa-t, 
plastered up with clay to prevent decay." 

"That Oak is of great age, and, in order to 
supply its place in future years, the young Oak 
close by was planted in Jubilee year." 

Another feature of Betteshanger is the wild 
garden, where, about five years ago, Gorse and 
Broom were planted. It is a picturesque spot, 
and presents a remarkable contrast to the other 
portions of the gardens. At the front of the man- 
sion is another herbaceous border, with more 
than a hundred Hollyhocks, and not one single 
flower. Here, too, in their season, Liliums, 
Wallflowers, Pansies, and Stocks are largely 
grown. On the south side of the mansion 
double white Stocks were still in the bed. In 
this spot also flourished the Pomegranate and 
Banksian Roses in abundance. Further on is 
Lady Northbourne's garden, made in the leaf- 
pattern, and I inquired the names of the flowers 
she most favoured. 

"They include Sweet Williams," replied Mr. 
Selway, "Centaureas variegata, Begonias, 
standard Heliotrope, Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 
Veronicas, and, in the centre, as at present, the 
new variety of Campanula Mayi, a pale lavender- 
blue, which climbs well, and makes a capital 
basket-plant." 

"What have you substituted for the conserva- 
tory?" 

"On the site of the three conservatories is a 
garden of ornamental vases, containing Orange 
trees, standard Hydrangeas, and standard Wis- 
tarias." 

In this direction is the tennis lawn, where 
Scotch Roses and Penzance Briers are a great 
attraction. In the beds may also be seen the 
French Lavender and the Scotch Thistle, while 
the smell of the Sweet Brier perfumes the air. 

"On the west side of the mansion," continued 
Mr. Selway, "the Myrtles are the feature. One 
of these was struck from the first Ladv North- 
bourne's bouquet, on her wedding day, April 
7th, 1841, and both Ix>rd and Ladv Northbourne 
are more fond of the Myrtle than of anything 
in the gardens." 

"When do you take the tubs, containing the 
Myrtles, indoors?" 

"In October, and we bring them out in May. 
Myrtles require a good deal of water, so it is 
essential to keep them well soaked. On this side 
of the mansion, as you see, is a very fine Mag- 
nolia, and also a sweet-scented Verbena, which, 
being in a warm corner, lasts all through the 
winter." 

"You even beautify the stable-yard?" 

"The Acacia in the centre is a very good speci- 
men, and, in addition to manv Nasturtiums, 
there are Everlasting Peas and Valerians of the 
pink variety." 

"What is the extent of the pleasure grounds?" 



"About twenty acres ; and the kitchen gardens 
are between three and four acres." 

"The walls of your kitchen garden seem to be 
very high ? " 

"They are from eighteen to twenty feet. Ther# 
is an entire failure of the Plum crops this year. 
We have only one tree of the Victoria, in a 
sheltered position, which has yielded fruit." 

"How about Apples?" 

"We have hal' a crop. The Quarrenden wall 
trees are loaded. '3 fact, there is plenty of wall 
fruit. Peaches did not promise well, but the 
crop is excellent. There are all the best varie- 
ties on the walls, including Royal George and 
Stirling Castle. The crops of Pears, Chau- 
montels and Bon Chretiens, were so heavy that 
we were obliged to pick off hundreds of fruit." 

Next we spent a considerable time in the 
houses, of which there are nearly a score. A 
number of decorative plants are grown, including 
Begonias, Stephanotds, and Maidenhair Fems, 
the latter being used for bouquet-making. In 
one of the warm houses Bananas were slowly 
ripening, and in the Fig house the Brown 
Turkey variety is grown. 

"In the new house, which has been put up in 



Peas and Phloxes are among the ornamen.-i 
features of this nursery ground, and ADDle, th. 
principal fruit." -<-PP.<s tie 

"The trees seem to have made wonderf 

growth in five years," I said. 

"Yes, the soil is as fertile as any in 
We graft so many trees in order to provide tt» 
cottagers with them. Lord Northbourne lite! 
to encourage them to grow fruit." 

"How large is your gardening staff-" 

"I have twelve under me. Some of them li™ 
m the bothy. It may interest you to know that 
boxes are put up in the gardens when the public 
are admitted, and the money which i s put into 
them is divided between the Gardeners' Benevo 
lent Fund, the Gardeners' Orphanage the Has 
pital for Incurables in London, and the Kent a2 
Canterbury Hospital. A substantial sum is eon 
tnbuted during the year." 

-Finally, about yourself, Mr. Selway How 
long have you been at Betteshanger?" 

"I have been with the present Lord North 
bourne for thirty-two years, but I was with the 
late peer as far back as i86i. I served my appren 
ticeship in Devonshire, and went from Devon 
shdre to Cyfarthfa Castle. I was there for fou< 




The Gardener's Hoise, at Betteshanger Park. 



the place of the old conservatories," resumed Mr 
Selway, "we hope to make Fuchsias running up 
as great a feature as they were in the conserva- 
tories. We grow a batch of Chrysanthemums, 
the small flowers only. Our system is to strike 
the plants the third week in May, and about 
Christmas they are very useful. A number of 
Roses are grown in pots, and Lord Northbourne 
wants me to grow Pomegranates as standards. 
Wj made a start last year. They are kept out- 
side like the Orange trees, from May until 
October." 



Do you grow many varieties of Grapes in the 
Vinenes? 

"Muscats of Alexandria, Black Hambro, Gros 
Colmar, West St. Peter, and Trentham Black In 
one house there are Peaches with Grapes just 
below them. The rods run up about eight feet, 
and we get five or six bunches on each rod The 
Vines are tied back, so as not to shade the 
Peaches. In the late Peach house we have a 
good crop of the Sea Eagle variety." 

When we had been through most of the houses 
there still remained the extra garden, some little 
distance away. This is about three acres in 
extent, and was laid out with fruit trees and 
plants about five years ago. Sweet 



years, next at Singleton Abbev three years, and 
then at Mr. Veitch's nurserv. He sent me to 
Betteshanger with the late Lord Northbourne. 
The rest of my time, except six years, which I 
spent at York House, Penzance, and North- 
moor, Dulverton, on account of my -health, I 
have been here and at Updown. I was at 
Updown with the Hon. Walter James, for about 
twenty-one years, and came with him to Bettes- 
hanger when he succeeded to the title." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



The World's Apple Crop. — A report on the 
world's Apple crop of 1903, has just been issued 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce. It shows 
Great Britain short of all fruits, notably Apples. 
Europe is generally short of Apples, but with a 
heavy crop of Valencia Oranges and Almena 
Grapes. New England, in the aggregate, will 
have a very generous crop. New York state 
reports plenty of Apples, the middle west only 
fair, the far west very heavy. Canada also 
promises quite a heavy yield. The quality 
average is excellent. 
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We have toannouncc the death of Mr.W, Shnrpe, 
which took place on the 29th alt. at Tit four Castle 
(hardens, Oh ncar^, l\rth. Mr. Sharpc was in his 
77ihycar> Id his early years he served in the 
gardens of Ochtertyre, Crieff, the Edinburgh Ex- 
perimental Gardens (under Mr. James ltarnet), 
lon^ since incorporated with the Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens; also at Lex mount and Edraiston. 
He went to Pit four in 1834, where lie 
became a very successful competitor at the 
Itoyal Caledonian Society's shows held at 
Perth, carrying off the Society's medal three years 
running, viz., for collection of fruit one season, 
flowers next, and vegetables following, besides 
numerous minor points. Dahlias were his leading 
hobby for some time, of which he raised some good 
ones in his time, of which Mr. Turner, of Slough, 
and others were purchasers ; oi these, Sir John 
Kichardson and the Knight of Nova Scotia were 
presumably the best. In 1859, Mr. Sharpe was en- 
gaged for by the late Earl of Eglinton, in 
whose service he enjoyed the greatest confidence. 
Some time after the death of the late Earl, Mr. 
Sharpe retired, hut was again sought after by his 
old employer, Sir John Steward Richardson, Hart., 
of ritfotir, Mr, Sharpe was very fond of alpine 
and herbaceous plants, in which Tit four is some- 
what rich, 

1 The Garden, 1881 
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sterile hybrid, this being a cross between two 
species of Laburnum, the common and the 
|>urple." It shows how errors are perpetuated 
and spread. The authors of both books have 
accepted without question a statement made by 
De Vries, and have not troubled to verify it. 
A little research — in the works of Loudon and 
others — would have shown them that C. ' 
Adami was not really a hybrid at all, for it 
was produced by a Paris nurseryman named 




ignorant cook who mistook some valuable 
Tulips for Onions, and put them in a stew. 
In a few years the crash came, and the safe 
investment melted into air. "When my buyer 
pays me/' says one speculator dolefully, "1 will 
pay you, but he is nowhere to be found." 
There was a mild revival of the mania a 



Adam by means of grafting. It is remarkable 
f ir bearing three different kinds of flowers, 
one hke those of the scion, another like those 
of the stock, and the third intermediate. It 
might, therefore, he compared to two individuals 
bound together in a single skin, merging their 
characteristics where they came most closely 
in contact, but elsewhere retaining them 
distinct. I am not aware of any other which 
exhibits these curious properties. 

High Prices (or Tulipa. 

October 15th. — I have mentioned the prices 
of new Daffodils. They cannot, however, be 
I ompared with the prices of Tulips in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, when for a time 
the horticultural world seems to have gone 
Hiving mad. Mr. W. S. Murray has an interest- 
ing article 011 the subject in the latest issue 
..f the Royal Horticultural Society's "Journal." 
Among the instances which he gives is that of 
a single bulb sold for 4,600 florins, and "above 
this sum a new and wtll-inade carriage and two 
dapple grey horses and aU accessories, to be 
delivered -within four weeks, the money to be 
paid immediately. The name of the variety 
was Semper Augustus. A contemporary writer 
says, "No Tulip has been held in higher 
esteem ; and one has been sold for thousands 
of florins, and yet the seller was himself sold 
fao he said), for when the bulb was lifted he 

noticed two lumps on it, which the year 
following would become two offsets, and so he 
was cheated of two thousand florins." He 
adds that "the offsets that the bulbs give are 
the interest, while the capital remains intact," 
aid he calls the investment a safe one. Yet I 

remember a story, perhaps only a story, of an 



hundred years later, when one bulb was sold for 
£6$a, but the revival was short-lived. We have 
had something like it in cur own time— in the 
Potato boom of a few years ago— and probably 
shall again. If all the mad people were shut 
up in asylums, there would he a difficulty about 
keepers. H. C. Davidson. 
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INTERVIEW WITH MR. 



HKDDICK, AT HONINGHAM HALL, NORWICH. 



THE weather conditions were not 
favourable, when I visited the gardens 
at Honingh&m Hal] in August, but I 
was none the less able to appreciate 
their numerous attractions. Honing, 
ham itself is a charming village in 
Norfolk, and the Hall is situated in 
a very picturesque position, backed on one side 
by woods, with a large lake in close proximity. 
The striking Rose beds west of the mansion, 
which are a recent addition, first claimed my 
attention, when Mr. Sheddick, the head 
gardener, showed me round. 

"The object here," he said, "is to get Roses 
as late as possible for both outside and table 
decoration. Thus, the large centre bed consists 



"The bank beyond the Hall on the south 
side, with fruit trees on the summit, makes a 
very effective background. I see that theTe are 
masses of Rhododendrons at the foot." 

"To enable them to thrive, however, we have 
to put a quantity of peat in the soil, which 
is naturally almost pure sand. Some of the 
Rhododendrons are named, but they are chiefly 
ponlicums. The Conifers and flowering shrubs 
on the upper part of the banks include Aspens, 
Prunus l'issardi, Snowy Mespilus, Khus 
cotinus, Rosa rugosa. Lilacs, Laburnums, white 
and yellow Hroom, Deutzias, etc." 

"Cedars and Oaks appear to flourish." 

"There are three noticeably fine Scotch 
Cedars, and Oaks do well. Also, beyond the 




of Gruss an Teplitz, which has a prolonged 
flowering season, and the four corner beds of 
Hermosa, whose clear rose-pink blooms we can 
cut for the table in November. For the pillars 
in the corner beds, Dorothy Perkins is used, 
and in the background, amongst the shrubs, are 
Carmine Pillar and Crimson Rambler." 

"You keep the shades of colour in the vases 
on the lawn?" 

"Yes; the Geraniums arc pink Madame 
Crousse and Souvenir de Charles Turner ; the 
Fuchsias are Mrs. Marshall." 



banks, to the left, is a singularly fine avenue of 
the common Beech. East of the mansion are 
fences of Golden Yews, which we keep in good 
condition by mulching." 

Splendid Flower Borders. 

"But," I said, as we paused at a quite square 
croquet lawn in front of the mansion, "the 
gTent feature, sn far as flowers are concerned, 
is the splendid show in the borders on the 
south side." 

"Those borders are worked to a colout 
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scheme in which Mrs. Fellowes takes a special 
interest, though, for the matter of that, she is 
keenly interested in her gardens generally. 
These four borders were completely remodelled 
and enlarged between four and five years ago. 
They are upwards of sixty yards in length, and 
they are filled entirely with herbaceous plants 
and annuals, the latter preponderating in the 
two inner ones. The herbaceous plants are 
not arranged in clumps, but chiefly in singles, 
so as to obtain a succession of blooms in 
different colours." 

Some of the Varieties. 

" Which do you consider some of the most 
effective for the purpose in view?" 

"Amongst Delphiniums, Sutton's Porcelain 
Blue, True Blue, King of Delphiniums, 
Sulphureum, and Queen of Blues are con- 
spicuously good. Asters aniellus, Bessarabicus, 
Candida, acris, Archer Hind, Perry's Pink, and 
Beatrice, are very useful. Aconitum bicolor, 



chinensis, japoiiicns, napellus, and napellus 
alba are also effective. Then there are Rud- 
beckias, Eryngiums, Bocconia cordata, Cen- 
taureas in variety, Pansies, Gaura Lindheimeri 
(a remarkably graceful while flower, valuable 
for cutting). Phlox Coquelicot and others, Iris, 
Heleniums in variety, Tritoruas in variety, 
Moatbretias in variety, and Potentillas Vesuvius, 
La Nuit William Rollisson, Congo, and Cali- 
fornia, The lit-ht, sandv soil Miita Poten- 
tillas." 

"What is the variety of Salvia, with masses 
of crimson flowers and attractive foliage?" 

"Dulcis. It is a variety not much known. 
Amongst crimsons, Lobelia Queen Victoria 
should be mentioned. You will observe, as we 
proceed, that the colours always go in sections." 

Blues in Force. 

"How many sections are there altogether?" 

" Perhaps the better answer would be that 
there are violet, purple, lilac and lavender, 
white, pale yellow, deep yellow, orange, scarlet, 
crimson, rose, pink, whit? and yellow again, 
light blue, and dark blue sections, at any rate. 
To one or other of these sections belong Salpi- 
glossts (of which there are many varieties), 



Scabiosa (Black Prince and Sutton's Mauve), 
Salvias Blue Beard and patens. The latter is 
used largely for the ends of the borders, be- 
cause of its deep blue colour. Anchusa italica 
Dropmore variety is anotheT useful blue, while 
Verbena venosa has abundant spikes of bluish 
flowers." 

"Which of the Heliotropes do you use 
chiefly?" 

"Madame de Bossy and Miss Nightingale. 
The Monardas are didvma (deep red) and 
fistiilo,a (purplish rose . coloured). Of 
Veronicas, longlfotia rosea is in request, and 
we appreciate Xigclla Miss Jekyll. The beauty 
of CornmcliTia dBlestie, with its deep blue 
flowers, is that it can be raised from seed, and 
will bloom in the same summer. A useful 
tight blue flower is Anagaltis grandiflora, which 
is sown in March, and flowers early in July, 
continuing in bloom for weeks; another sub- 
ject of the sauw- colour is Viscaria oculata. 
Turning to other colours, there are the Sweet 



Williams (scarlet, pink, and white, Sutton's 
strain), I'eiitstemons (Miss Milne and New- 
bury Gem), Chrysanthemums (Morning Star), 
C.aillardias in variety, Linuni grandiflora rubra, 
and Dramrephalum alba and speciosum. To 
give variety to the scheme, there is a Hose lied 
in the centre on each side, with Crimson 
Rambler on the arches and a groundwork of 
Baby Rambler." 

"Do you spring bed these borders?" 

"Yes, with Tulips, Wallflowers, Myosotis, 
and Aubrietias, keeping as near as possible to 
the scheme uf colour. But now you must see 
the new. walk, which was opened out last 
winter." 

A Fine Bose Pergola. 

Passing sonic excellent specimens of Abies, 
Cuprcssus, and a Weeping Willow, we made 
our way along this walk down to the lake. 
(In oiie side is a wild garden, while on each 
side of the paths are Roses on poles, Dorothy 
Perkins and Trier being planted alternately. 
Further on is a newly-made Lily pond, with 
choice varieties, such as Gladstone, chroma- 
tella, Aurora, and Andreana ; and then, with 
a look back at the Ivy-clad Elizabethan 
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mansion, nestling in the trees, we approached 
the kitchen garden gate from the east. 

"Here, in a rough corner, outside the kitchen 
garden walls," said Mr. Sheddick, "I grow 
annual and herbaceous varieties for cutting, 
with clumps of Sweet Peas of one variety. 
The latter are Gladys Unwin, Sutton's Queen, 
Nora Unwin, Lord Nelson, Helen Pierce, King 
I'.dward, Queen Alexandra, Mrs. King, and 
Vellow Spencer. Amongst the varieties for cut- 
ting are Montbretias, which I like to have in 
great masses. M. croensmaeflora is one of the 
most useful hardy plants for table decoration 
Planted all along one border outside are Chry- 
santhemums for early cutting, some of them 
singles. They include the Masse family. 
Horace Martin, Goacher's Crimson, Pink 
Beauty, Madame Desgrange, and Venus." 

"You have, too, near the other entrance, 
another bed uf the Rose Hermosa." 

•There are about four hundred. We Ha\e 
also a few of the deeper-coloured Fellenberg. 
which does well under trees surrounded by 
shrubs. Its constitution is good. The feature 
at this entrance is the Rose pergola, which 
runs from north to south." 

"With Dorothy Perkins at each end?" 

"And I.eucbstern. Then a circle with arches 
covered by Crimson Rambler and Philadelphia. 
On the poles between the arches are Alberic 
Barbier and Crimson Rambler alternating. In 
the centre is a Lily tank, and in the borders 
behind the Rose pergola are more herbaceous 
plants, annuals, and Dahlias for cutting. Apart 
from the Cactus Dahlias, the varieties are the 
same as in the borders near the Hall. The 
Dahlias are Red Rover, Charles Woodbridge, 
King's White, and Aureum." 

"Another of your borders outside the kitchen 
garden is, I notice, a combination of Iceland 
Poppies and Spanish Iris." 

"Yes, and the colours harmonise so nicely 
that I often think that it is a pity to cut the 
flowers. Lines of Roses on poles, trained from 
one inside to the other outside, include Aglaia. 
Bardou Job, Hiawatha, Rene Andre, Dorothy 
Perkins, and Wichuriana rubra. In the Deds 
are dwarf Roses on one side, and on the oth?r 
annuals, such as Malopes (crimson and whitel, 
Nicotianas in variety, Salpiglossis-, Clarkias, 
Stocks, Polygonum Ruby Gem, Larkspurs in 
variety, Statice (pale yellow), Cornflowers, and 
Lupins. All these are used for cutting." 

Hardjr Fruit. 

"When was the Apple pergola, which runs 
from east to west of the kitchen garden, 
planted?" 

"Four years ago. The varieties that do be,t 
on the pergola are Lane's Prince Albert, Cellini, 
Lord Suffield, Lady Henniker, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Cox's Pomona. 
Brantley's Seedling, King of Pippins, Gloria 
Mundi, Court of Wick, Warner's King, Tea>- 
good's Nonsuch, Gascoigne'a Seedling, Welling- 
ton, Bow Hill Pippin, and Bismarck. The 
varieties that do best on espaliers are Adam'-, 
Peannain, Alfriston, New Hawthoniden, Lady 
Sudeley, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Golden Rcinette, Sturraer Pippin, 
and Lord Derby. Some of these varieties are 
also grown in the orchard as standards." 

"Are your Pears chiefly grown on the wall?'' 

"Yes, and the best varieties include Thomp- 
son's, H aeon's Incomparable, Madame Treyve. 
Souvenir du C'ongres, Doyenne du Cornice. 
Conference, Magnate, Doyenne Roussoch, 
Beacon, Pitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise 
d'Uccle, Eondante d'Automne, Josephine de 
Malines, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Winter Nelis, 
Conacltler de la Cour, and Durondeau." 

* Mow about Plums?" 

"The varieties on the walls and a few 
standards in the orchard are Victoria, Prince 
of Wales, Karly Rivers, Monarch, Greengage, 
Coe's Golden Drop, Kirke's, Washington, 
Yellow Magnum Bonuin, Iniperatrice, and 
Golden F.spercn. The Apricots on the wall are 
Moor Park, Hcmskirk, and Royal, but thev 
only do moderately well. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines yield good crops." 
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"What varieties are there in the little house 
standing by itself?" 

"That was the only house in th* gardens 
twenty-two years ago. The varieties are Royal 
Geotge, Karly Alexander, Hale's Early, and 
Noblesse Peaches, and Nectarine Lord Napier. 
As to crops, this year Pears are fair, Peaches 
good, Plums moderate, and Morello Cherries 
fine." 

■And Strawberries?" 

"The late frosts destroyed the early flowers, 
and the crops were not good. We keep the 
runners for three years, and the varieties grown 
are Royal Sovereign, -Leader, Trafalgar, 
Waterloo, Latest of All, and 1 am now adding 
Laxton's Bedford Champion, The Goose- 
berries are Whinhaoi's Industry, Champagne, 
Whitesmith, Crown Bob, Industry, and Leader; 
the Currants, Comet, the Cherry Red, and 
White Versailles." 

"How long do you keep un picking Peas?" 

"Up to the end of October, or later if pos- 
sible. We are at the mercy of the seasons in 
this Tespect. Autocrat and Gladstone are now 
a foot high, for late use." 

"Do you grow most of the Potatoes in the 
kitchen garden?" 

"No. 1 am only expected to grow enough 
to last till the end of September, the rest being 
grown on th* farm. The crops are so good, 
however, that I have enough to supply the 
house up till Christmas. The varieties in the 
garden are Dalmeny Early, Sutton's Supreme, 
Ideal, Ashleaf, and Royal Ashleaf. On the 
farm we grow chiefly Sharpe's Express, Mona's 
Pride, and Duke of York." 

Asparagus Beds Sixty Tears Old 

"Have your Asparagus beds been in existence 
many years?" 

"The old beds were first planted sixty years 
ago, and still bear good crops. In recent years 
we have added Connover's Colossal, and 
Argenteuil. We begin to cut in the middle of 
April, and go on till the middle of June, and 
frequently later." 

"Do you observe any special point in culti- 
vation?" 

"We give the plants a heavy dressing of 
stable manure in Notember, fork it in during 
March, and afterwards put on a good dose of 
fish salt. Onions are sown inside, the varie- 
ties being Ailsa Craig, Exhibition, Improved 
White Spanish, and Reliance. As to the rest 
of vegetables, such as Carrots and Parsnips 
and the ordinary run, I may say that we dig 
as deeply as we can, though in the ordinary 
way we only turn up sand. It is good soil for 
working, and after a heavy rain, we can get 
on to it the next day. With careful treatment, 
most vegetables can do well. Now, there 
remain the- houses, beginning with the north 
hnuse, a Fernery, which we use for Begonias 
in summer, and for Cyclamen in winter. The 
Hcgonias are seedlings, and the Ferns are 
nearly all Maidenhair, Pteris adiantums." 

"You have a nice show of I.apagcrias on the 
roof?" 

"They were all grown from two pots, and 
have only been once repotted in sixteen years. 
We topdress them, and take away as much of 
the old soil as we can. A little patent fertiliser 
and liquid manure is administered, and both 
varieties (L. alba and L. rosea) give us con- 
tinuous quantities of flower from August right 
through the winter. Carnations are a great 
feature at Honingham." 

"Yes, I notice that you have a number of 
Border varieties outside. I should like the 
names of those of the strongest constitution." 

"Old Clove, Countess, Duchess of Fife, May 
Yohe, Raby Castle, Annette, G. H. Sage, 
Cassandra, Mrs. A. Tate, Uriah Pike, and 
Cecilia. In the Carnation house we have only 
Trees at present. I cut eighteen dozen flowers 
during the last week, and of Trees and Mal- 
inaisons we grow altogether about fourteen 
hundred. The Carnation is Mr. Fellowes' 
favourite flower. As to varieties, the best Hal- 
maisons are Princess of Wales, Calypso, Thora, 
Lady Ulrica, Nell Gwyune, Sir C. Fremantle, 
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Maggie Hodgson, and Duchess of Westminster. 
The best Trees are Enchantress, Britannia; 
Harlowarden, R. Craig, Jessica, Winter Perfec- 
tion, Lieutenant Peary, Lady Bountiful, Mrs. 
Burnett, and Win sor." 

Rondeletias and Calanthes. 

"Do you go in largely for Orchids?" 

"You see we have some Cattleyas labiata 
coming on, and others in the stove are 
Ccelogyne eristata, and Cypripedium Domini* 
anum. Hibiscus rosa. sinensis and Allamanda 
liendersonii are in flower, and we do well with 
Rondeletia speciosa. The latter want plenty of 
light and a fair amount of heat ; in fact, they 
rannol be grown successfully without them. 
We have an entire house, which you are now 
entering, devoted to Calanthes, which 1 find 
one of the most useful of flowers in the winter." 

"Have you many varieties?" 

"Only Veitchii, Vestita occulata rubra, lutea, 
and Regnieri. I commenced growing Regnieri 
last year. It flowers later than the other varie. 
ties, and is therefore exceptionally useful for 
rutting. We are growing Melons in front, the 
varieties being Royal Sovereign and Best of 
All. In the next house we go in for a number 



of Plumbago rosea in pots. They flower in a 
different way to P. capensis, and have a 
panicle of coral-pink, beautiful for decorative 
purposes. We flower them from November 
onwards." 

"How do you treat them?" 

"The one' thing indispensable is that the 
plants must be well hardened off before they 
are taken into the house. Another flower which 
you might like to mention, though it only re- 
quires rool treatment in a frame, is Cheironia 
exifera, which blooms in an ordinary green- 
house. Moschosma riparia is another splendid 
flower for Christinas. Then there is Ltontis 
Leon urns (the 'Lion's tail'), a buff-orange 
flower, tall-growing, and flowering from Sep- 
tember onwards. This is the third year I have 
grown it— cool treatment only is necessary." 

The Treatment of Bouvardias. 

"Are Chrysanthemums grown largely?" 

"Only the bush varieties. We sow Cyclamen 
in September, and they come on well in Novein. 
ber of the next.year. You may like to mention 
the Bouvardias, of which we grow five varie- 
ties, namely, Alfred Neuner, President Garfield, 
Sang Lorraine, Lclandii, and President Cleve- 
land." 
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"Have you any special mode of cultivation?" 

" No, we give them ordinary greenhouse treat- 
ment, and harden them off in summer as early 
as we can. But, as you see for yourself, we 
also grow the old, large white Bouvardias, 
Humboldtii corymbiflora, in big pots. They 
are just coming into flower, and will bloom 
until the end of October. Their perfume is 
delicious, and I strongly recommend them " 

"We have not been into the Vineries yet." 

"There are only two. In the second house 
we have Muscat of Alexandria and Madresfield 
Court. The latter are of good colour, which 
is worthy of note, because Madresfield Court 
are, as a rule, difficult Grapes to colour. 
People say that the wet cracks the berries, but 
although this has" been a wet season, we have 
had fewer crack than usual. I do not think that 
a wet season has anything to do with it." 

"You have some good bunches in the lute 
Vinery." 

"Yes, they are very satisfactory. The 
Vineries were planted seventeen years ago, with 
inside borders, the four varieties here being 
Gros Maroc. Black Alicante, White Frontignan, 
and Lady Downe's Seedling. We use the 
Bougainvillca glabra, growing on the wall, for 



table decoration, laying the flowers on the 
cloth. Both here and in another house, Toma- 
toes, King Edward VII., are grrtwn, and a few 
Earliest of All." 

"How long have you been at Honingham, 
Mr. Sheddick?" 

"Nineteen years. 1 started my gardening 
career at Neville Lodge, Abergavenny, then 
called The Books, proceeding later to Pant-y- 
goitre House, Abergavenny. 1 was then for 
twelve months at Farnborough Lodge, Alder- 
shot, going thence to Lathom House, Ormskirk. 
My next appointment was that of foreman at 
Trnnhy Croft, where I remained fur four years, 
coming from Yorkshire here. At one period 
we nszd to show Chrysanthemums, fruit, and 
cut flowers at Norwich, Yarmouth, and other 
places, and we did very well with them." 

Alfred Wiixox. 

* 

Although much later than usual, as it usuall y 
blooms in September, the stately Fyrethruiii 
uliginosum, also known under the name of 
Chrysanthemum, is in full beauty just now. 
This is one of the most handsome of all autumn, 
flowering plains, and invariably receives 
admiration. 
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employ 5 a. regular gardener has insured him 
before' this. But, how about the man who 
comes in once or twice a week? Like many 
others, 1 was under the impression that this 
. was casual labour, and, having made provision 
for casual labour in my policy, I felt easy iu 
my mind. But since then it has been 
announced, on the authority of a well-known 
K.C., that, if the employment is continuous — 
say, one or two days every week — it is not 
casual labour, and it is added that at least 
one of the most important insurance companies 
takes the same view. The Act is the worst 
which the wit, or rather, the want of wit, of 
man ever devised. The only thing certain 
about it is that many thousands of pounds will 
be wasted in trying to find out what it means. 
It is supposed to cover domestic servants, but 
another authority asserts that it does not do 
even this, for they are legally not employees, 
but members of their employer's household. 
With regard to a gardener employed regularly 
a day or two a week throughout the year it 
would seem safer to insure him as a gardener, 
and not under the head of casual labour. There 
is, however, one way of bringing him under the 
latter--not to make any definite arrangement 
with htm, but to engage him day by day, and 
perhaps sometimes to alter the days, and even 
the number in each week. 

When to Gather Flowers. 

August 23rd. — In consequence of the low tem- 
perature, flowers have lasted an unusually long 
time this summer, but they cannot last too 
long, especially when they are gathered for 
vases. In houses where they are largely used 
for this purpose, the task of arranging them is 
no light one, and, when it has to be repeated 
every day or two, it becomes such a heavy 
tax that it is often badly done, the result being 
that what is intended as a decoration is far 
from decorative. The chief point to remember 
is that the function, of the petals is to attract 
bees and other insects, in order to ensure fer- 
tilisation, and that as soon as this is accom- 
plished they begin to fade. Hence, when the 
anthers are plainly visible, they afford the best 
indication of the condition of a flower. If they 
have lost their freshness — that is to say, if 
some of the pollen has been carried away — the 
flower is not likely to last long. This may 
easily be seen in the Shirley Poppies. They 
are 50 conspicuous that, if the weather is fine, 
they are fertilised almost as soon as they open, 
and when that happens the yellow anthers 
assume a brown tint. On the day before they 
open, the buds, previously bent down, stand 
erect, and the green sepals which cover them 
become yellow. If gathered then, they will 
last much longer than they would do if gathered 
after they open, when the bees,, which are very 
early risers, will probably have rolled in the 




A Useful Phlox. 

August 24th.— There is no finer plant for the 
rockery, or covering the ground in beds or 
borders, than Phlox subulata, popularly known 
as the Moss Pink. It grows in dense tufts, and 
in April and May is covered with lowers, pink 
or rose or white, according to the variety. Seeds 
are not often ripened in this country, but it 
spreads rapidly, and may easily be propagated 
by means of cuttings. It is perfectly hardy, 
but in damp soil is apt to die in winter. For 
that reason a sunny rockery is the best position 
for it. H. C. Davidson. 




FtrcHSiAs, like Rhododendrons, do not like 
ne. When grown in pots, they will be found 
to succeed much better when supplied with 
soft or rain-water than hard water. In the 
Isle of Man, where except in one small district 
there is no lime whatever in the soil, these 
plants luxuriate wonderfully, forming huge 
bushes, or trees, ten to twel^i feet in height, or 
more, and growing almost wild. 
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No. 267.— Mr. J. SHELTON, F.R.H.S., at THE GARDENS, WILDERNESSE PARK, 

SEVENOAKS. 



r 1 x HERE are few drives, even in Kent, more 
X lovely than that from the pleasant town 
of Sevenoaks to the village of Seal, and 
Wildernesse Park is quite the feature of Seal. 
At the end of June, thanks to the courtesy 
of the Dowager Lady Hillingdon, I had the 
opportunity of inspecting the gardens of this 
historic seat, which, the centre of a large 
estate, are approached by a .stately avenue of 
Chestnuts, with Limes at the end. On the 
lawn, and adjacent, are noble specimens of 
the Beech, the Cedar, varieties of Abies — 
notably A. concolor — the Tulip-tree, and Thujas 
in abundance. Passing a pretty border in 
which Snow Queen Lupins, Bella Donna Del- 
phiniums, and Lychnis viscaria were con- 
spicuous, we arrived at a charming clump of 
flowering shrubs, Azaleas and Kalmias pre- 
dominating, with named varieties of German 
Ins in front, and Lilies to come on according to 
the season. Near this clump was an Acacia 
tree, in flower, which is very pretty while it 
lasts. The trees and the shrubs constitute the 



perpetual white, with half a dozen very fine Bay 
trees in tubs, and, at the end, near the tennis 
court, a long herbaceous border, which Mr. 
Shelton informed me contained, earlier in the 
year, fifteen hundred May-flowering Tulips of 
the best varieties. At the back of this her» 
baceous border are a number of wooden arches 
planted with climbing Roses, among the best 
being Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, Blush Ram- 
bler, Dawn, Tea Rambler, and others. Flowers, 
however, are far from being confined to the 
pleasure gardens. The entrance to the kitchen 
gardens was a blaze of colour, and, as I admired 
the arrangement of the border, Mr. Shelton 
said : — 

"The object is to have as much colour as 
possible everywhere. The border itself com- 
prises Canterbury Bells (blue and white), Pent- 
stemons, Lady Love, Calceolarias Golden Gem, 
and white Stocks, edged with pink Thrift. The 
Roses on the wa'l are chiefly Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg and Climbing Bessie Johnson. The 
border is one hundred and thirty feet long." 




A Border in Wit.dbrnesse Park, Sevknoaks. 



chief beauty of the pleasure gardens, which may 
all be seen from the mansion ; but the beds of 
flowers close to it are very effective. Here, too, 
on the west side, is the Rose garden, which 
was remade last winter, and I asked the names 
of the varieties. 

"The four inner beds," replied Mr. Shelton, 
"contain the Hon. Edith Ginord, Lady Batter- 
sea, Lady Roberts, and Madame Pernet Ducher. 
In the large outer beds are Caroline Testout, La 
France, Frau Karl Druschki, and Corallinaj 
and in the borders round the varieties are 
mixed." 

"You have also a Rose bed in the sunk 
garden?" 

"Yes,, and the Roses in that bed are all chosen 
for their dark colour. The rest of the bed- 
ding for summer in the sunk garden is made 
up of two bods of Begonias (orange-scarlet), two 
beds of Miss Willmott Verbenas in the centre, 
with Flower of Spring Geraniums round the 
outside, while, at the back, against the wall, 
are ..Caanas and Nicotianas in variety, the 
edging consisting of Mrs. Clibran Lobelias." 

Repressing the lawn, I noticed a bed of 
Moss Roses, including the crimson and the 



"Do you grow Sweet Peas in clumps of one 
variety?" 

"Yes, and there are about thirty varieties. 
Of these I prefer Dorothy Eckford (the best 
white), Mrs. Walter Wright (a pretty mauve 
shade), Queen Alexandra (scarlet), Emily Eck* 
ford (blue), Miss Philbxick (light blue), Helen 
1 icrce (mottled blue), Dainty (picotee-edged), 
Q adys Unwin (pale pink), King Kdward (scar, 
let), Evelyn Byatt (salmon), and Miss Willmott 
(orange-pink). The advantage of clumps is 
that you can get all round them. There are 
Roses forming a fence all along this part of the 
garden, many of them being old varieties which 
bloom well." 

_ "You have some remarkable specimens o*f 
Eremurus in the borders. What is the height 
of them?" 6 

feet, but they will be ten. We trans- 
fer^them from here into the Azalea bed later 

on* , . 

"I see you have a number of Violets on a 
west border?" w on * 

"These are grown for flowering in pits The 
best double variety is Marie Louise, and the 
best single Princess of Wales." 
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"What do you consider the features in your 
border along the centre of the garden?" 

il The Spirals, which keep on flowering rieht 
through the season, are very useful Then 
there are Asters, Delphiniums, Lupins, Poopies 
m variety the Day Lilk « (Ilemerocailis), Sidal- 
ceas Lychnis, and Spanish Iris, Thrift being 
used for edging purposes. An arch of Roses! 
Larmme Pillar, makes a pleasing break " 

^Border Carnations seem to be a favourite?" 
ihey are grown in beds of one sort, the 
varieties bemg Hayes' Scarlet, Redbraes, Raby 
La, le, Vevey, Seedling White, and Kemerton." 
harly-flowenng Chrysanthemums," con- 

tin^ n h* ^tl^ >S ^ r ° wn h ™ ^ cut- 

\t S Madam * Oesgranges, Perfection, 
Kathleen Ihompson, Pearl Rose, White Quin- 

Masse." lg ' Poacher's Pink, and Marie 

Flowers for Cutting. 

»v° U have had a ^ uantit y of Ranunculus?" 
*es, we find them very useful for table 
work. The colours grown are golden, scarlet, 
white, and picotee edge. They are at their 
best early m June. It is better to plant during 
February than November." 
"How long do they last in water?" 
From a fortnight to three weeks. The 




on 



"Yes, but I do not know whether there will 
be any seed in the pod. Justicia ventricosa 
is a stove plant which is not very often grown. 
It has a frond about a foot long, and a beaut 
pink flower." 

"Does it remain in flower long?" 

"Three weeks, and there are three flowers 

a stem, Justicias are quite easy to propagate, 

and need only the ordinary stove treatment." 

"When were the handsome Fig houses put 
up?" 

"Only last autumn, by Messrs. Messenger, the 
Figs being planted in the winter. The varieties 
are Brown Turkey, Negro Largo, and Bourjasotte 
Grise. Tomatoes in pots are on the stage, 
but those in boxes do better. We put three 
in a box about a yard long and a foot wide, 
they do not dry up so quickly as those grown 
in pots. The varieties are Sunrise, Earliest of 
All, and Holmes' Supreme." 

Proceeding through another Orchid house, 
containing Cypripediums insigne and Cattleya 
in ^varieties, we came to the Carnation houses. 

1 Here," said Mr. Shelton, "we grow Lady 
Ulrica (rosy-salmon), Maggie Hodson (velvet- 
crimson), Nell Gwynne (white), Princess May 
(deep rose), Sir Charles Freema ntle (rosy-pink), 
I rincess of Wales (pink), and The Blush. We 
grow about six hundred M.Vmaisons in 6-in. 



906. The other house m~ 



in the spring of v^« cl uouse con 

tains Black Hamburgh entirely, the buacjj" 
being of a moderate size. All our borders are 
inside. The varieties in the late Vinery are 
Madresfield Court, Muscat Hamburgh, and La<j v 
Duwne's Seedling. There is another Vinery 
beyond the Peach houses, with Muscats only » 
1 'And your Peaches and Nectarines?" 
"In these two houses the Peaches com. 
ica Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, Stir* 

and Bellegarde; the Nectarines* 



prise 
ling 



ling Castle, and Bellegarde; the Nectarines 
Violette Hative, Lord Napier, Early Rivers, and 
Pitmaston Orange. In the Peach case the 
varn*tift« of Peaches are Dvmond. PHnrac* ~x 



masion vjiaugc. ±n ujc ± cciuii case the 
varieties of Peaches are Dymond, Princess of 
Wales, Nectarine Peach, Barrington ; and Nec- 
tarines Pineapple and Elruge. The stage is 
used for Strawberries in the spring, of which 
w« force about twelve hundred Royai| 



we 

Sovereigns 




What about Melons and Cucumbers?" 
"They are grown in pits. The Melons are 
Hardy Frame, Earl's- Favourite, Gunton Scar- 
let, and Best of All ; the Cucumbers, Rochford's 
Market and Every Day." 

"You have a fine show of Gloxinias in the 
flowering house." 

"About three hundred. They are Carter's 
strain, except G. virginalis, a splendid white, 
with light foliage. We are trying the new 
double blue Lobelia for bedding purposes. 
About four hundred Crassula coccinea flower 
in this house. We strike from a batch of cut- 
tings, and pot on. The Achimenes, dark blue, 
of large size, stand well indoors. Of the Ivy- 
leaf Geraniums, the best are Mrs. Hawley, 
Beauty of Eastbourne, Madame Guilliamand' 
Resplendent, Her Majesty, Mrs. Martin, and 
Leopard, a pretty pink, with spots. We grow 
a quantity of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, and, 

orenia Fournieri, blue, 
with a gold tip, which is very useful in autumn. 
1 he seed is sown in spring." 



The 



rdy Fruit. 



" Now about the hardy fruit, and first you 
ignt tell me about the Gooseberries on the 



mi 

north wall " 



w/ hey i? re , a !i desser * varieties, of which the 

K~L ATe i ^L y SuI P hur > Whitesmith, Greengage, 
Keepsake, ChamoaFrm (t+a . fl «i ^tiJUiJ t AAJ 



a*e, Champagne (red and yellow), Leader, 
er, and Whinham's Industry. Currants 
>o grown on the north walls, as well as on 




are al so gro 
bushes. Th 



Mr. J. Shelton, and the Gardening Si 

flowers look nice, even without green. All this 
square m which the Ranunculus were crown 
is devoted to the cultivation of flowering plants 
for cutting, including Lychnis, Heuchera S an-< 
guinea, and Iceland Poppies. A variety of 
Fentstemons which we use for cutting is Tames 
Hamilton, a pretty pink." 6 J 

There are numerous houses, and, as we en- 

IE? X u tSt ? Mr ' Sh * lton ' ^ving mentioned 
that the heating apparatus had been recently 

the a U avltt^ pUt in ' «"* tl 7 * 

observtd! g gardening operations, 

n^ T * is i is * c0 ° l h<mse for Orchids, mainly 
2w£r ? 4 SUm c f i3 P um - Th « variety now in 
aboMt V H ri a mp ^ n9 ^ J? «tove there are 
co^L\w^ dred , And S?* C aianthe Veitchii 
coming away nicely^ The other Orchids are, 

erow .EZ? Pa u* 5* ndr obiums nobii* We 

K?£k ^ Ut a , htlnd ^ and fifty Gardenias 
which are used for bntt/inh rt i B . t> ' 
(the varWv u t o"ttonholes + Pancrattums 

rfJ > JJi fra « rans ) d <> remarkablv well 
A see that it has fruit?" 



aff at Wild ern esse Park, Sevenoaks. 

pots, and about two hundred and fifty to n in 
and lo-in. pots. We also grow abo^ 9 il 
hundred perpetual-flowering g an d a™ 
varieties, of which the best are Fnrh f"** 

RrLL 1 ^^ ?r UCl ? esS of Portiaad" Mrs S T* 
Brooks, and Harlowarden " » ' 

[Since this, Mr. Shelton wa s awar H^ 
July 23rd a silver Flora medaUo? a ^ ° n , 
cut Maimaisons, by the Roval p ? ° Up of 
Society.] 7 Koyal Ho «iculttiral 

u How many of the large- flowering ni, 
themums do you grow?" aowen °g Chrysan- 

t{ About two hundred and fifty TaoAn^ • 
e nding most of the best yarietfe S J P w ft i m ' 
also about four hundred bush and decor^ 
varieties. decorative 

Grapes and Peaches. 

VtaS" GrJ^P * , 40 y °° gTOW » the «rly 

Black Hamburgh. Foster** <s* a it> 
Madrid CourtTni *Vh£ri5 T^t 
Ptanted this year. The other two Ww>° Dl7 

Mty-four feet long, one of these L^u^i 



"usnes. lhe crops are not larger hut tk,, .» 
easier to protect." »«"ge»j out tney are 

wair^oo 0 ?" gr ° W M ° rella Ch « r ries on the north 
ChS *St ° n th ^^ «" ««. are dessert 



Napoleon Em ^,T r the ^obl'rri.r r W f W !S 



or th<* hirrf , iKiiea when 
u You hi W ° Uld take them -" 
brines outsidt?» 0 ° d Cr ° P ° f Peaches and Nec 



So 



altogether. - than w 




e sometimes have on 

Dy- 
ing 



les do you 



The Best A^ie- 
"How PPles and *ear». 

grow?'» many varieties of Appl- 

h alf dozen \n *ihL in 1^°^ forms* The best 
o{ Amerirf °^ er of ^ning are Beauty 

£ox*s Orange Pin^ M ?* h «r, Egremont Russet, 
Bfcnheim OranVe *tj MabbGtt,s P«armaitt,and 
cooking varied * .t._ H 5 e very good 

order of ripen 
k)lden 

* 7i At>wwr of Glamia, " Blenheim 
mng, an( 4 vr^Zl***:"^ 1 ^^ Seedlin* 
u Vour varied ? W ^&.» 1 
aumerou s ?« eS Pears must b* almost 

^ ^ about ^ty. The best include WU- 



1 




I varieties, also Tn *t • 
^ • P^asgood's lil ^ 
?°yal Jubilee W- - SQC ^ 
I*ord 




„ v ^ arner, s King, Beauty of Kent, 

2 ra ^ Bismkrck w! r v?? ? lamis ' m ^ h€fi ^ 
Beefing xt. K *. ^^blmg^ Seedling, Striped 



as 
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liams's Boa Chretien, Triomphe de Vienne, 
Durondei.au, Comte do Lamy, Marie Louise' 
Beurre; Bosc, Doyenne du Cornice, Emile 
d'Heyst, Beurre d'Anjou, President Barabe. 
Olivier de Serres, and Josephine de Malines." ' 



The Most Successful Vegetables. 

"I should like to have the names of some of 
your most successful vegetables. 5 * 

"The best Cabbage for spring sowing is Ear- 
liest of All, and the best for autumn sowing is 
Ellam's Early and Allan's Incomparable." 

"Was the latter raised at Gunton Park?" 

"Yes, as was also Allan's Reliance Onion, 
which is exceptionally good for keeping. We 
also grow Ailsa Craig." 

"Which do you find the best early Potato?" 

"Duke of York. We force one pit of this, 
and one of Ninetyfold. The other varieties are 
Early Favourite, Duchess of Cornwall, The Fac- 
tor, Snowball, and Goldfinder. Of Broad 
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Beans, we grow Early Mazagan, Green 
Leviathan, and Green Windsor j of Scarlet Run- 
ners, Hackwood Park, Prize Winner, and Scarlet 
Emperor; of Celery, Standard Bearer (pink 
and white); and of Asparagus, Connover's 
Colossal." 

"Will you tell me what you have done in 
showing, and any details of interest about vour 
own career?" J 

"I have not done much showing, but in 
December, 1905, and again in December, iqo6, 
I was awarded, by the Royal Horticultural 
bociety, a silver Knightian medal for hardy 
fruit, consisting of fifty dishes of Apples and 
£ears. I started gardening at Shipley Hall, 
Derbyshire, and then went to Osbarta House, 
Worksop. My next post was at Berkeley 
i^odge, Barton ; and subsequently I was for six 
years foreman at Hillingdon Court, Uxbridee 
Nearly four years since I came from Hillingdon 
here as head gardener." Alfred Wilcox 
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No. 264.-HOW TO ARRANGE PLANTS, WITH SOME ECONOMICAL HINTS. 



DEAR KATE, — Who arranges the plants in 
your conservatory? This work is 
specially fit for those who have well- 
trained eyes, and a certain amount of artistic 
feeling ; so that it should not be left to any- 
one to do, but really studied with care. I am 
not now speaking of the arrangement of young 
or growing plants in a Vinery or greenhouse, 
but of the conservatory proper, i.e., the glass- 
house opening into the house, in which those 
flowers which are in bloom are to be displayed 
to the best advantage, being brought in from 
a hothouse or other place as soon as they are 
decorative, and removed again when their 
flowers are over. During the time that they 
spend in the non-decorative greenhouse (or hot- 
house), it is best to arrange all the plants of 
one kind together, as this facilitates proper 
watering, and general treatment; but, if you 
want them to look their best, a very different 
plan, must be adopted for their arrangement 
when in bloom, and, to find out the special 
points which should be considered in your own 
conservatory, you should go into your draw- 
ing-room (if it opens into that room), when they 
will become apparent at once. 

If you have glass doors opening into the 
conservatory, the position opposite them will 
be your principal point, a secondary one being 
visible perhaps beyond it, or at one side, or it 
may be through a window giving on to the con- 
servatory; and these points should be reserved 
for your finest flowers, for they are sure to be 
seen there by all visitors, and, if well arranged, 
will add grace and beauty to your room. 

The Method of Arrang-ement. 

A common mistake in arranging plants is to 
place tall specimens on the stages, where their 
blossoms will be almost invisible, as they are 
above the eye-line. They should stand on the 
floor, after arranging a .suitable background for 
them of foliage plants, with light grasses (such 
as E alalia, japonica), a Palm, or some dark 
leaves (Ricinus Gibsoni, the bronze Castor-oil), 
red Dracaenas, or bronze Cannas, amongst it, if 
possible. Fixed stages of woodwork, except 
when rather narrow and low, and near the 
glass, Are often unsightly and difficult to 
manage, for it should be the aim of the decora- 
tor to hide all the pots as well as the wood- 
work; and light wire, movable stands, which 
can be put sometimes in one place* and some- 
times in another, are much more desirable. 
But, if you have too much woodwork, do your 
best to hide it with tall Grevilleas, or other 
toiiage plants, so that your flowers have a good 



background. Chrysanthemums, for instance, 
placed in a light group in this way, with shorter 
specimens in front of them, and Ferns or pots 
of trailing blue Lobelias in front to hide their 




A Pretty Decorative Plant— Aralia 

Veitchii Graciluma. 

pots, will be really beautiful ; whilst the same 
tall plants, massed together on a high stage, 
will only display their untidy stems and failing 
leaves, for their flowers will be altogether out 
of view, except from a ladder. 

Never arrange your plants like Cabbages, all 
in a row; but, when you have placed the most 
striking of them at your most important point 

^nin/nf * econd '5 e « t «">*P f *r the secondary 
point of view, and let each plant stand next to 



Many 
light, 
show 



one which will enhance the beauty of its 
flowers, never massing two clashing pink or 
red flowers together, but separating them with 
white or blue, or, failing these, with Ferns or 
foliage plants. 

It is very desirable to grow p]enty of white, 
blue, and yellow flowers for this purpose. Red 
flowers usually abound, and need other tints 
to set them off separately, as well as plenty 
of trailers and pot Ferns to finish off the 
groups. Having settled your principal arrange- 
ments, you will probably have a number of 
more or less handsome plants over, and these 
can be utilised in the least important positions, 
suiting these to their size and habit, but always 
trying to give them a good background, enough 
space to avoid touching their neighbours, and 
arranging them to the best advantage. Two 
dozen well-grown and healthy plants thus dis- 
played will be more pleasing to the eye than 
hundreds lumped together without a thought of 
due arrangement ; and I am sure that you will 
enjoy the beauty of your conservatory when all 
19 finished. ' J 

A Weekly Inspection. 

morning (or any other more 
convenient time once a week), suppose you put 

movinf ? t PI ° n i\ * nd * ihick P^r of gloves (for 
moving pots will otherwise make your hands 

^u* 0 ***)' and re " arran ge your flowers? You 
will rmd that some of them have finished bloom- 
ng, and must be returned to the hothouse, from 
which fresh plants will be ready to be take™ 
will have turned their flowers to the 
and will need to be turned round to 
tneir races ; fading leaves and flowers 

^ wV'T^ 1 ? a P air °i scissors, Ind 

brush ,nH r u Y ?? Wl11 need a sm ^ hand- 
brush and you should- set to work by taking the 

* ?u before ^^ging them with fresh 
plants; then do the same fnr + rlQ I 
ernnn or, a 1 17 ? same tor the secondary 

f is ; mtll 7' Cl€ar and re - a "angethe rest 
, 's a mistake to move a 1 the plants at nnr» 
for thing, become too confusingwith them all 

tc r start *t 'i V th a cIear i<tea of things 

ful .mi £ h ' the , wh< ? le work becomes delight- 
ful, and the result will be very satisfactory 

Other Aids to Decoration 

tiv^fn 6 ^ ° f dro °P in g Plants are very decora- 
£ve in the conservatory, and these, too should 

tton P ' aC Tuh° ad ™tage, after con S 

Wred double ° f fh « 

bftantifni £u va . rietl «s, are pre-eminently 

wIS £ h W mo s ril n " Wire bask * w «» ^ned 

basket 1m ? but ^'i 00 ' are 

shAde I LJr u ? l Doth of thes * need slight 

snaae and abundance of water T« f 3* 

sunshine, Ivv-leAv^H r£i ' In the ful1 
Madame Crou^T^- i elar 6° n «»ns (such as 
Tu™h Q Crousse ln Pink, and Souvenir de C 

blue ^£ll m ° re SUit * ble ' or the new double 
Do ™? £ * glVes a ver y fin * mass of colour 

must £ S T Ur baskets to <> nigh, for they 
must be properly watered or eko * y 

and soaked Ho^i,, : » €lse taken down 

hand, oflourse % ?. SUmmer - ° U the oth « 
Hsion w th the held, «f?1f ary t° avoid a co1 " 
■will recognS ihftj, % 80 th at you 

of their Son 9 iHsket 'look ,n $1 Selection 
the corn£s of a s qua « con ^ervaTorl ^ fr °. m 
centre, also on either ,id« If y ' or . ln the 
group, if possible Thert are IE? ^ iatA ^ 1 
stands to be obtained, wh ch^L ^hun? ^ 

wi h moss V S y ed d whh aT T ' " «U A 
wire «;J^£,Sft Pg. AJ1 the 

before they are used, with Anoint \ 
olive-gTeen and it u 1 AS P ,n ail s enamel in 
« a ;„4 - t ' , " ls necessary to rive 
lsaint a few davs to harden k./ - g the 

If taken care of aU metal <tt * ™,? 8 tW 

".any years; wCSt *£SU?1L J°S 

P ainti "S. ^ey ru/oTver? 
it is the same with wat^ri™ ^ vrX' 
depend greatly on their Sent? 
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, • ea l and found that the Mistletoe became 
d red.' If tlie Mistletoe alone is inserted in 



place, 
e Daffodil 



^nred water, no such change takes ] 
February i 7 th.-The trumpet of th 

Hers it very distinct from other flowers. As 
be easily seen, it is not formed by a union 
f the petals, but is really an appendage, and 



19 called^ the corona. The fine photograph of a 
1 assion-flower shows another form of corona, a 
circular ridge, surmounted) by hairs and provided 

WI a a V tf Ty b ^ autiful ir inge, its object being to 
render; the flowers more conspicuous and attrac- 
tive. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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No. 177.— Mr. WILLIAM SHEPHERD, at THE GARDENS, GOFFS HILL, CRAWLEY. 



IN many respects, Goffs Hill, the residence of 
Mr, and Mrs. Hobson Finch, is an ideal 
country house on a modest scale. Situated a 
short distance from the steadily -growing town of 
Crawley, it stands on an eminence commanding 
pleasant' views of typical Sussex scenery, and in 




Mr. W. Shepherd. 



the midst of gardens which, bearing in mind 
their extent, are surprisingly varied and interest- 
ing in character. Mr. William Shepherd, the 
head gardener, takes a very just pride in them, 
and their appearance, as* I saw them on almost 
the last day of the old year, is highly creditable 
to his exertions and to those of his staff. 

The pleasure grounds, where we commenced 
our inspection, beginning, in fact, art the en- 
trance to the carriage drive, comprise about five 
seres. Most of the trees are some twenty years 
ohl, but many of the Conifers, including two 
nn « specimens of gol'den Cupressus, were 
planted -more recently. The shrubs on both 
sjdea of the drive include Golden Privet, 
Veronica, gold and silver Hollies, Cotoneasters 
*a variety, Berberis, scarlet Thorns, Aucubas, 
an d Cupressus. Lawsoniana, with a background 
« Abies Douglasii and Austrian Pines. There 
on the lawn, a few Chestnuts and Limes, 
a nourisfbaing golden Yew, and two or three 
auuful trees of Prumus Pissardi. 




to i*." 8 * ^ J 5011 make of the borders close 
t( £« entrance?" I asked. 
yn both 'sides we have all the choice kinds of 




nerd mals for. ttoft summer," replied Mr. Shep- 



"They are principally ponticums, which the 
soil seems to suit." 

u Does it suit Bamboos, also?" 

"Judging by the fact that the Metake plants in 
the south bed were only put in twelve months 
ago, I should say so." 

"They appear to be thriving. I should like to 
know the contents of some of the other beds." 

"Before we deal with the beds, I may say that 
the front border contains Rose's, Sweet Williams, 
Antirrhinums, Phlox in variety, Alyssum saxa- 
tiCe compactum, and perennial Poppies ; and 
that we go in for dotting Foxgloves about pretty 
freely. 

"As to the beds, I should explain," continued 
Mr. Shepherd, "that we do very little spring 
bedding. All our attention is concentrated on 
making the beds look bright in summer. In the 
two small round beds on the right and left of 
the drive, as we proceed, are Pansies (massed), 
together with Tree Pseonies in the centre of 

"How many beds are there altogether along 

the carriage drive?" 
- "Four oblong, two circular, and two star- 
shaped, in addition to those I have mentioned. 
Two of the oblong beds contain Geraniums, 



, _ rA standard Fuchsias with Ivy- 
circular beds are stana«uu x „ 

leaved Geraniums for groundwork 

-How about the 'large circular bed on tne 

la "The Rhododendrons, which form the centre, 
are ed^ed with a quantity of hybrid Primroses, 
which I raised myself from seea - M 

•'I notice that they are just coming on. Are 
there many varieties of colour? 

"Almost every conceivable variety For _ four 
months in the year this bed as a mass <>* J>^- 
The large half-moon bed just here is dejoted to 
Rhododendrons, Euonymus, Aucubas, arid 

other shrub's." . . • n 

"The Sweet Brier hedge is quite a feature. 
<; Yes we are rather pleased with that hedge 
Last summer the bed underneath contained 
dwarf Marigolds m each corner, while on the 
side facing the house were Geraniums BlacK 
Douglas, edged with Little Dot." 

"I suppose the principal beds are those in 
front of the house at the end of the lawn, on 
which I see that clockwork golf is played? 

"We try our best to make them effective. 
There are two star beds, one with Geraniums 
Mrs. Polflard, edged with Coleus Verschaffeldtn, 
and the other with Geraniums Flower of Spring, 
edged with Geranium's Little Dot, forming a 
solid mass of white. The latter is 
large Oak trees, and does not get 
light. As to the other three beds, 
is a large horseshoe, forty-five feet 
feet across in the widest part, and on either side 
is a wheel. Last summer the horseshoe was 
planted entirely with tuberous Begonias, and a 
grand sight it was, lasting from the beginning 
of June until the beginning of November. The 
wheels were a combination of Alternantheras, 
Lobelias, and Pyrethrums." 

"How are they to be filled in the summer?" 

"Following the Hyacinths and Daffodils, 
edged! with Linarias, which form the spring 

i,^jj;„,-r vVi««- w.tllfl T10 /an t i ml it nlantprl. wi'th 



under two 
any direct 
the centre 
long, four 



bedding, they wiU3_ be entirely planted, with 
mixed Begonias. 



Each wheel has a standard 




Goffs Hill, Crawley. 




edeed with Lobelias and Mignonette and the 
mlef two sub.tropical varieties, ^ 

villeas, Hydrangeas W te *,^it? V 
quantity, Castor-oil P 1 ^ 3 * beds are 

nonette The backs of all tne <> D * on &J~ . ^ 
nontue. ^"^ ■hfn-aiise thev are raiseu 

ecte ed with Antennana, because tnev ^ 

behind Tn the diamond ^ « L and in *e 
Henry Jacoby and Flower ot ap^* » 



Rose in the centre, with Saxifrages at the bot- 
tom, and this is al'so used for edging the whole 
of the three beds." 

Then we turned our attention to the house, 
which faces north and south. The climbers in- 
clude Roses Gloire de Dijon, Clematis mon- 
tana. Magnolias, Ivies, and yellow Jasrninurn. 
Sloping down from the surrounding terrace is 
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a very charming Rosery, which, as Mr. Shep- 
herd informed me, is known as No. 2. 

"How many varieties does it contain?" 

"Between fifty and sixty, and twenty-six beds, 
The pergola is planted with Crimson Rambler, 
and the background of the Rosery, which was 
made three years ago, is made up of Rhododen- 
drons." 

"Are the Roses Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas?" 

"Yes. Here are -twelve of the best of the 
former: — Abel Carriere, Alfred Colom-b, 
Baroness Rothschild, Camille Bernardin, Cap- 
tain Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Alfred K. Wil- 
liams, Comtesse d'Oxford, Dr. Andry, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Duke of Wellington, and Dupuy 
J amain. Twelve good Hybrid Teas are : — 
Albert Stopford, Captain Christy, Gladys Hark- 
ness, Gloire Lyonnaise, Kaiserm Augusta Vic- 
toria, La France. Mane Louise Poiret, Souvenir 
d© Madame Eugene Verdier, Viscountess Folke- 
stone, Caroline Testoui, and Madame Charles 



nnier. 



"When was the bowling green close to the 
Rosery made?" 



Roman 
themum 

Ferns in variety." at 
Leaving the conservatory, we had a glance * 
the tennis courts on the north side of the . house, 
and, descending the terrace, passing two bea * u 
named Rhododendrons, with Ericas and Jwa- 
leas, we came to a long bed at the side ot tnc 

terrace walk. . 

"It is twenty-seven feet long," said Mr. bnep- 
herd, "and in the widest part eight feet across. 
The shape is 'half-moon, and in the summer it is 
full of Pansie's which remain in bloom for rive 
months, There are lakes on either side. At the 
bottom of the tennis courts are two flowering 
Cherry trees, a Sweet Chestnut, a specimen ot 
the flowering Crab, and a number of Limes. 
The rive beds beyond also contain flowering 
shrubs, such as Veronicas, Retinosporas, Coton- 
easters, Acer negundo variegata, and Diplacus, 
with Roses amongst them." 

Pursuing our way along the green walk to the 
left of the tennis lawn, which leads to the orna- 
mental lake, my attention was arrested by the 
herbaceous border with a background of choice 



rvirvsan- arrived at Rosery No. i, consisting 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Cyclamens, unry.. , bedg lanted with standards of nnf* mai Mv 
s, Poinsettias, Narcissi, Dracaenas, ana i.jjjg? Mr. Shepherd pointed nL*8^ N 

1 variety." . . a \ on the risht, a bed made to rpnr 'the*. . 




on the ri 




The Rosery at Goffs Hill. 



"In 1903. It i> planted on one side with 
choice varieties of named Rhododendrons, in- 
cluding R. Maroon and R. Fleur de Marie, and 
Azaleas ; the summer-house in the centre is 
ornamented by three varieties of climbing Roses, 
and on the other side is a Privet hedge. " 
"Does the large bed contain any flowers?" 
"No, only shrubs. The nice little specimen 
of Pinus cembra is about ten years old. The 
variety grows in Russia very freely, and I think 
thai this one, which came from Russia will 
develop into a very nice specimen." ' 



The conservator;, 
and well appointed ?" 
"It was built in July, 

Italian Mosaic, and the 

twenty feet. It leadte oat of the drawing-room, 
and is used as a winter garden. The roof is 
covered- with Cobsea teandiefns variegatum, and 
three varieties of Tacsonias, Climbing the wall* 



exceedingly modern 

1903. The floor &S 
total height is about 



are OameHias Bachioechi and imbricata while 
the border is planted with Begonias of the Rex 
varied. Three baskets of Asparagus Sprerwreri 
and Ferns bang from tine ceiling, and in the cor* 
ner are three plants of Ficus elastics, one of them 
twelve feet high. The Patirna are principally 
Kentias, and, mi tne rest, the contents depend 
ton the season. Just now they comprise 




shrubs. I inquired the names of the leading 
varieties of both plants and shrubs. 

The plants include several kinds of Phlox 
Asters Oriental Poppies, perennial Sunflowers', 
I orsytnia vindissima, Daphne mezereon alba 
Deutzras in variety, Hypericum grandiflora, and 
Leycestena formosa." ' 

\&Tr ° COimructed the exceDlently.plan.ned 

ui2^ r !i, Ci,eal and Son - a fe * years ago The 

a numoer o? flow? 2? ™ol with 

a numoer ot flowering shrubs. The lake itc*]f 

which contains gold and silver fish 7s about lour 
feet deep, i s concreted; ar #h» *w\ ! 411,01,1 tour 

splendid clumps of Water LHies » ' SOme 
JNy mpmeas in variety ?" 
"Yes. The chief are N alha M t ~ j 1 . 

work nere was done bv Ma**™ 4C 
aUo contracted the rarf^tow and ,he y 

The lake with the ™f ; ^ to <*« 

of Rhododendrons cover Iw k S2? * nd ba "k 

'■U «f.«m.« J, ,ver aoont half an acre " 
i~i \ seems 10 cover a eood ricnl m~,. >, . 
joined, M we went tte 0U gh a ooniS, ' / l e " 
<■!**? woodland walk, extendinV?^,. 0 * *■ 
then, on the other side of 



land. 



ight, a bed made to repres* tbft **i< 
leaf, in which are planted Myositis i& *)2 
red Daisies, mixed Hyacinths, and u e aiii 
edged with Pyrethrums. That i s L ^% 
Pyrethrums used in summer bedding a ^ ^ 
to remain. In the Rosery itself there 
wards of twenty varieties of Hybrid p U P- 
and Teas." er Petu a j s 

"What does the Old-fashioned orcha a 
here contain?" r ° just 

"It is planted with Apple trees 
Medlars. The Apples are Blenheim Pip D an<i 
Forge, and two or three varieties of cider \ ^ e 
Speaking of Apples, there were a lot of t 
the kitchen garden which did not bear welf* 8 in 
the first winter after I came I took them ^ 
root-pruned, and replanted them. Since tvP' 
they have flourished, and last season we h 
a very good crop." fia ^ 

"That shows the importance of root 
ing?" ^Wc 

"It is quite as important as top.pruning » 
plied Mr. Shepherd, as, before going to £ 
kitchen garden, we peeped into the little AddI 
room, with a nice quantity of fruit well-kept 
shelves. R 

On Dhe wall outside the kitchen garden are 
Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, and Plums, protec- 
tion being afforded by a belt of Firs on an 
joining estate. Under this wall is a row of 
Artichokes and Rhubarb. 

"How is the square of kitchen garden 
bounded?" 

"On the east and north by a waJll, on the west 
by a high Privet hedge, and on the south by the 
glaJsshouses and a wall. The kitchen garden is 
a 'most entirely devotedi to vegetables and Straw" 
berries, though along the side of the paths, 
which you see are asphalted, are Apples and 
Pears grown on the espalier system, with pyra. 
mids at the corners. There is also- a belt of 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Raspberries. 
Salads are largely grown both an winter and 
summer ; and' four big beds are planted with 
Asparagus, Connover's Colossal." 

"Do you grow Peaches on the inside walls?" 

"On the west wall, also Plums and Apricot*. 
Cherries and Plums are grown on the north 
wall." * 

"What are your varieties of Strawberries?" 

"British Queen, Royal Sovereign, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and Elton Pine for late work." 

"Do you force Royal Sovereign?" 

"Yes, one frame is filled with Strawberries; 

and, of the others, five light S 3X6 filled with 

Violets Marie Louise and The Czar. We also 

grow Carnations, a few Malmaisons and nwm)' 

Border varieties, in the frames." 

"Are Chrysanthemums a feature at Goffs 
Hill? " 

We grow a hundred and 1 fifty Japanese and 



H. Lincoln and 
Japanese varieties 




Incurved -varieties, with a few Pompones 
buttonhole work. The late varieties include W. 

Edward Canning. Among 
are Mrs. Barkley, Australia 
G. J. Warren, Lady Audrey Buller, Madame 
Gustave Henry, Miss Alice Bryan, Miss Nelhc 
Pockett, Viviandl Morel, and Mrs. W- Mease. 
The Incurved include Charles H. Curtis, Mrs. 
N. Molyneux, Colonel Baden-PowelS, and 

Hirsch." 

"You appear, in the fading light, to have 
numbeT of houses?" 
"There are thirteen, and one skeleton." 
Entering one house, Mr. Shepherd 
attention to upwards of a dozen plants of * t% 
chelium caeruleum, and I asked for some 
laps of cultivation. 

"ft is not a plant generally town, and whej 
th* fcnemhers of the Crawley Gardeners' Mut** 

meal Association (some seventy ic n ^[' 
)t visits Goffs Hill in «Ofi» of them 

recogm^il it. The flower is medium bine, ana ^ 
is very beautiful, resembling in appearance W 
Gypsophila. The treatment is to pot at in loam 
with leaf-mould and sand, and tnen p IaJl t 
These plants are two years old, an Jin the c * 
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, _ . three or four spikes, each 
- some of them ha* «** o ^ ift dia . 
} being anout nmc 0 
" > ™ rather rapidly through the 

*•* 10 8 °vlrl \rum Lilies, Primulas, 
-« In one were Arum ^ * . u 

botiS Les Ghent Azaleas, Gem ™ lbs, 
uemone*. «" : ths j n variety, Cinerarias ana 

* S SJ Marguerites) , ; in the show- 

Ctf nation* ^ e " y of & w inter-nowering Gera- 

^ * SThlck being Raapail Improved, off 
at the bacK Dc»»b r through the 



deter 
We 



f 
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>! , 
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« BW f ' vooms had been cui .all through 
which b*oin> capensts; in the 

win '"' < «ere Gros Cotaar, Muscat of A exaa- 
Vinet.es *««^° h Sweetwater ; in the 
ft several popular vane- 



the 
two 



ties. 



Tanks run 



^ «SW thJhoufe 0 ? and are sup. 

the entire ™ m the r00 fs. If, owing 

^ied with rain^aw from ^ 

t0 d ha ag only to be turned on, and an ample 
of wlte? is obtained from tanks erected 

Trance at the convenient potting-shed. 
With a g» ««e c di vegetables and 

gSt" SS % c&t with Mr. Shepherd m 
^fclKA your gardening career?" 
1 Twas d born on Lord Jersey's estate in Ox- 



fordshire, and commenced gardening under my 
father, when he was head gardener at PaxhiU 
Park, Sussex. At the end of seven years I went 
as foreman at Woodelsford Court, Yorkshire. 
My next experience was gained in the nurseries 
of Messrs. Cutbush, at Highgate, and then I 
undertook private work in the suburbs of Brigh- 
ton, under a gentleman who possessed an exten- 
sive property in Worcestershire. In 18S3 I be- 
came head gardener at Greenhurst, Sussex, and 
was there for eighteen years with the late Mr. 
Clement Cazalet, only leaving owing to his death 
and the sale of the estate. I came here as head 
in 1902." 

"Have you done any shewing?" 

"No, I have always lived with families who 
objected to it. But in 18S5 I exhibited a num- 
ber of Pears at the Chiswick Conference. There 
were sixty-four varieties. I was one of the gar- 
deners chosen to select the varieties suited to 
Surrey, and my specimens were said to be very 
good and well grown." 

"I believe that you are interested in the Craw- 
ley and District Gardeners' Mutual Improve- 
ment Association?" 

"Yes, I am vice-chairman of the committee. 
I read a paper on ( Insect Pests,' at our con- 
ference. I have also given lessons to classes 
for the Surrey County Council on ' Practical 
gardening." Alfred Wilcox. 




Letters from a Lady Gardener 

No. 133— THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 



DEAR KATE, — This is a good time in which 
to overhaul your herbaceous borders, 
which are sure to want attention, for, like some 
human beings, the strong will crowd out the 
weak, and take too much nourishment them- 
selves, to the detriment of their neighbours ; and 
these greedy things must be kept in order. 
Foremost amongst them are the Michaelmas 
Daisies, which not only make enormous tufts of 
roots yearly, but, if not cut down almost before 
they have done flowering, will have managed to 
seed themselves over everything, and will be 
cropping up all over the place. Root them up 
remorselessly, only leaving a small tuft of young 
toots in their proper places, for these will have 
made enormous growth by the autumn. There 
is one of these Asters, however, which dioes not 
increase so quickly, and this must be spared ; 
it is the lovely little Aster ericoides, with Heath- 
like foliage, a dwarf variety of which it is diffi- 
cult to have too much, for it is perfectly charm- 
ing for cutting as weli as in the borders. An- 
other rampant sinner in the way of greediness 
is the Helianthus (perennial Sunflower), which is 
a delightful plant for a half -wild place, where it 
can seize what ground it wants, but in a select 
border is really very trying, for it simply swarms 
over everything, and exhausts the "soil terribly. 

If you have not too much room in your border 
fop more reasonable plants, I should advise you 
to dig up aE the Helianthus roots, and plant 
taem in that half-wild corner of yours ; they will 
jnake a grand show of colour there, and you will 
? a ^e peace of mind, for, otherwise, it is almost 
impossible to circumvent their graspingness. 
*a« blue Delphiniums are charming, and these 



bushes of the Rose of England (Rosamundi, or 
York and Lancaster), yellow Austrian Briers, 
etc all are growing in the same border, and all 
these things are in full bloom at the same time, 
i e in Tune. They are edged with great clumps 
oV white Pinks, which add to the beauty and 



JJ^y now be divided and out in fresh places if 
P[ olumps are too large, giving them deep, rich 
oara (fox they root very deeply), and a position 

^ear rh<* hmi- *lt A 4V,**.* will arrow 




kucj I \S\J\. VCl V HCGp 1 J I , allU CI — 

. the back of the border, as they will grow 
gjke height of seven or eight feet if well 
q^; ??\ ^ays select the pale blue and tur- 



3*7 




tints in these plants— they are so much 
ana £ ^an the heavy dark blues and purples — 

ip ** you * ■ 

\°sglove< 



h ave 



ro , , - some good eeedHing plants of 

tfan* 1* itt w n*te, to form groups of five or six 
Jgw* between the Delphiniums, so much the 
^ *r tor your garden in June. In my garden 

quantities of these things, and their 
«en the Roses which gtow between and in 
at them are in blossom is charming; 




Blue Delphiniums. 



fragrance of that border ; * e,jh>ch 

had grown too large llZ tLm plenty 

and divided last September C« 
of fresh soil, but we do not dig them 
than once in three or four year, as 1 *' k Vt 

that ihev don't like it, and l tra "* \ 
na^ylardtTrs spoil their herbaceous ^hord^s 

by cUmuaUy digging »P ^/^^^ 
ting them m singly, wneu 



1 B *nA have a much better effect 
great clumps, and nave a ^ ^ But they 

when left alone long enough to do so. 

wnen icn o nc ^ t0 p-dress- 

must have some iresn son, o . * r 

ing of old hotbed stuff ^\ ot ^ w ^ ^ can 
b6 StarVe .1v when diffar. 
IZ>T%*VZ «d made. those that are 
too weedy retire in favour of their neighbours 

Tf S vou have a really neglected herbaceous bor- 
der vTich needs replanting entirely you can 
fake up aTl the plants\ow except the Roses and 
re-arrange thenf, but October is » ^ ^ 

^ hey b4b n s W are S 
t° t dWbS Tyo g u°do rf-arrange the plants 
however, let rne advise you to take a few yawfc 
only at a time, otherwise the number of plants 
as so terribly confusing, and you may find that 
you have left out some of them when too late. 
When the border is empty, however, it should 
be thoroughly dug and manured, getting tne 
plants back to their new quarters as quickly as 
possible, and the border wilU then last for four 
years with a good top-dressing only added 
around the plants yearly at this time. 

In my herbaceous border there are a good 
many German Irises, which are most obliging 
plants for they love to be left alone, and pro- 
duce quantities of their grand flowers in May ; 
these Irises wild grow in afimost any soil, and 
any position, even in a London back yard ; but 
when they get a little care and attention, few 
things are more handsome. Arnols is a beauty, 
in dull crimson and purple and gold ; Brides- 
maid is appropriately diressedt in pale blue and 
white; then the Italian Iris florentina is aU 
milky-white and gold, a lovely thing, indeed ; 
and I. flavescens brings tall spikes of pa3e prim- 
rose flowers. If you have not these Irises, now 
is the time to put them in ; they will not flower 
this year, though, but every year they will grow 
more glorious, until they are great masses of 
bloom. But the finest flower in the herbaceous 
border is certainly the Paeony, which the Celes- 
tials call the king of flowers (just as we call 
the Rose the queen), and certainly the modern 
Pseony is very much like a magnified Rose, 
whether double or single, with the same deli- 
cate pink tints, and (in the case of the single 
varieties) the same great tuft of goldten anthers. 
The new Imperial Pseonies are of this kind, 
Qneen Alexandra is in pure white, and Meteor 
Fllight iiu brilliant pink, like great wild Roses ; 
and the wonderful tufted Paeonies, such as 
Agnes Mary Kelway, in pink, apricot, white, and 
carmine, are extraordinarily beautiful. They 
can be planted now, or in the autumn, but I do 
not think anything is gained by waiting until 
then, because these plants always take a season 
to settle themselves before they do much, and, 
therefore, the sooner they are in, the better. 
Mine, which have been planted! some years now, 
get finer every year, growing into splendid 
groups of these flowers. They are in a raised 
border near the entrance gate, and they make a 
magnificent show there about the end of May, 
backed by greenery, andl edged with Aubrietia, 
Alyssum, and Arabis, the three yellow, purple, 
and white spring flowers which are so effective 
when grown in masses together. The Paeonies 
are heavily mulched every year at this time, for 
they need plenty of food to make their ^reat, 
gorgeous flowers and strong sprays of foliage; 
this is now just beginning to appear, in crim- 
son-brown, and is almost as pretty as a flower 
in the border already. 

One of the most satisfactory of herbaceous 
plants for massing is Erigeron (syn. stenactis) 
speciosum, for it samply rushes up in the spring, 
and blossoms profusely for several months ; then 
we cut it down (as soon as it gets shabby), when 
it starts up again directly, and goes on flowering 
until the sharp frosts in the late autumn spoil it. 
The blooms are in bright mauve, with' yellow 
centres, and the plant should) be left alone, 
when once planted, iox several years, when it 
will make a grand show of colour. It can be 
taken up and divided, if too large, and is not 
particular in any way tfs to soil or situation. I 
have not time now to do more than mention a 
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THE GARDENS OF 
AN AMATEUR AURICULA GROWER, 
AT SELLY HILL, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 



AT the annual show of the Midland Section 
of the National Auricula Society this 
year, the honours were carried off chiefly by 
Mr. Charles Winn, of The Uplands, Selly Hill. 
Mr. Winn exhibited the premier Show, and the 
premier Alpine, Auriculas, and was awarded 
the large silver medal presented by the Birming- 
ham Botanical and Horticultural Society. Mr. 
Winn also received two silver medals presented 
by Mr. Ludford for the winner of most points 
in the Show and Alpine varieties, and the special 
silver medal presented by Mr. W. H. Parton 
for the most points in the Show Auriculas only. 
The record is remarkable, but it did not surprise 
people who are familiar 
with the past achievements 
of Mr. Winn, as a grower 
and exhibitor of his 
favourite flower. I was 
able, by his courtesy, to see 
several of the blooms in 
their home while it was still 
possible to realise their 
merits ; and to him and to 
his gardener, Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard, I am indebted for 
information, not only re- 
specting' Auriculas, but also 
concerning" the principal 
attractions of a very beau- 
tiful garden. 

The Uplands, Mr. Winn's 
residence, is within three 
miles of the centre of Bir- 
mingham life ; yet with 
neither chimneys to be 
seen, nor din of traffic to be 
heard, it is possible in 
strolling round the lawn on 
Selly Hill to imagine that 
the pleasant outer suburb 
of the city is the heart of 
the country. 

THE AURICULAS AT HOME. 

Naturally, the Auriculas 
claimed attention first, and 
considerable time was spent 
in the model house sacred i 

to one of the most representative collections in 
the United Kingdom, with champion flowers 
cheek by jowl on the stages. Thence we made 
our way to the Vineries close by, and here were 
convincing evidence of successful Grape culture, 
in the bunches of Madresfield Court promising 
to give a good account of themselves at the 
local shows. For brightness, however, the palm 
must be assigned to the flowering house, where 
Verbenas, Tree Carnations, Schizanthus Wise- 
tonensis and retusus, and Primula obconica 
divided supremacy, while just outside were vases 
embellished with rich blooms of Paul Crampel, 
the scarlet Pelargonium most in request at The 
Uplands. But it was not until we stood in front 
of the tastefully laid out Rose beds and borders 
which are the latest addition to the gardens, that 
I realised its manifold charms, or its consider- 
able extent. If Roses are the most prominent, 
there are many other contributaries to the 
harmonious whole, notably a delightful combina- 
tion in which Rhododendrons and Laurels 
struggle for the mastery, though the most 
exquisite colouring is derived from a number of 
specimens of Copper Beech ; and the great 
herbaceous border which renders the kitchen 
garden, with its liberal display of hardy fruit 
and its imposing breadths of vegetables, a 



formidable rival to its neighbours. For no 
formal division between the two is made, or 
needed, because throughout the utmost care has 
been taken to gratify the eye ; and there are no 
dull corners. But there are delightful nooks 
with abundance of shade, and in one of these 
I asked how long Mr. Winn had been show ug 
Auriculas. 

"About nine years," he replied, but went on to 
suggest that as his gardener had been with him 
the whole of the time, it would be better for him 
to tell the story of the development of the hobby. 

"During that period how many prizes have 
been taken? 




THE LAWN AT THE UPLANDS, SELLY HILL. 

TWO HUNDRED PRIZES. 

" Upwards of two hundred, as well as twenty- 
three medals, all in Birmingham. Mr. Winn 
does not show anywhere else. In four out of 
five years the championship medal has been won 
— I mean the medal of the Birmingham Botanical 
Society, and we only failed in 191 2 because the 
plants had lost their freshness. When I first 
came they were grown in outside borders only, 
and then in frames specially built for the pur- 
pose. They do just as well in frames as in 
houses, but they do not, of course, show up in 
the same manner." 

"When was your Auricula house built?" 

"Three years ago. It is thirty by twelve 
feet, and the height of the ridge is nine feet. 
It was erected .from Mr. Winn's own design, 
particular attention being paid to the necessities 
of air, light, and shading." 

"I suppose that your collection now embraces 
all the best varieties?" 

"I think we have practically all that are worth 
growing. The green edges include Mrs. Hen- 
wood, Henry Wilson, and Shirley Hibberd ; the 
grey ( George Lightbody— the oldest and the best, 
with which we won this year — Olympus, Richard 
Ileadley, Lancashire Hero, and Marmion ; the 
white, Eucharis and Acme ; the selfs, Queen of 



Spain, Harrison Weir, Mikado, Mrs. Phillips, 
Favourite, and Mrs. Potts ; the yellows, Daffodil 
and Victoria. With regard to the Alpines, the 
best light centre are Roxborough, Mrs. Douglas, 
Phyllis Douglas, Argus, Miss Baker, and 
Thetis ; and gold centre, Muriel, Her Grace, 
Sunrise, Mrs. Danks, Golden Acme, Unexpected, 
and Majestic, with which we won this year. 
Golden Acme was the premier five years ago. 
Among other varieties which have taken the 
first prize are Dorothy Westmacott, which was 
raised here." 

SEEDLINGS RAISED AT THE UPLANDS. 

"Have you raised many seedlings?" 
"Yes, a large number. They ar« all grown 
in seed pans, and if they are not up to standard 
when flowering, are given away. Otherwise, 
they are potted and grown in frames — there are 
many proved good seedlings yet unnamed, and 
to show. One of our seedlings is Mary Cham- 
berlain, and is called after a daughter of Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain. Other crosses are Henry 
Wilson and Mrs. Henwood, Queen of Spain and 
Harrison Weir, Queen of Spain and Mrs. Potts, 
Marmion and Olympus. In crossing, greys must 
be crossed with greys, greens with greens, selfs 
with selfs, and whites with 
whites. But I have had 
some of the best yellow from 
two of the best reds, Harri- 
son Weir and Gerald." 

THE COMPOST FOR 
AURICU LAS. 

"How is your compost 
made up?" 

" We use four parts of 
good fibrous loam, one of 
leaf-mould, one of decayed 
sheep manure, mixed with a 
little bonemeal, and mortar 
rubble. I have grown 
Auriculas without a particle 
of manure, but I prefer a 
little." 

" Do you take any precau- 
tions against aphis?" 

" Yes, I use methylated 
spirit to destroy woolly 
aphis. Ordinarily I apply 
a little with a brush, but if 
a plant is badly affected, I 
dip it into the spirit, which 
evaporates quickly. This 
remedy was used in this 
garden forty years ago for 
Orchids." 

" How many plants are 
there in the house?" 

"About eight hundred.- It 
has. no fire heat, but nothing 
except Auriculas is grown 
in it. We start repotting the first week in July, 
finishing during the month, and top-dress some 
plants in February. I omitted to mention three 
of our seedlings, one called Edith Winn, a light 
centre mauve Alpine, quite a lady's flower ; 
Charles Winn, and Mrs. Sheppard, both green 
edge and premier plants, which were raised 
four years ago." 

" By the appearance of the plants, I judge that 
you attach the utmost importance to foliage?" 

"Good foliage is quite half the battle, and if 
it is unsatisfactory, you may be sure that the 
flowers will also be below the mark." 

PRIMULAS FOR NINE MONTHS. 

Passing to general subjects, I said, 

".you grow a great deal of Schizanthus. Do 
you use it for table d-ecoration?" 

"Yes, we cut a good many flowers, and single 
plants in a 6-in. pot are used for decorative 
purposes. Primula obconica is also exceedingly 
useful for decorative purposes. They have been 
in flower since October, and will do well in any 
but very hot weather." 

"When were your Rose beds made?" 

"Nine years ago, and additions annually 
since. About one thousand five hundred of the 
choicest varieties are grown, all Hybrid Teas- 
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The beds were cut out of the lawn. We took 
out the sand and gravel two ieet six inches deep, 
and put in turf and a liberal quantity of manure. 
Most of the beds are mixed. We expect to have 
good flowers from the middle 'of June until 
November." 

"What are the pillar varieties near the 
house?" 

"Hiawatha, American Pillar, Tausendschon, 
Lady Gay, and Sweet Lavender. The creepers 
on the house are Ampelopsis Veitchii, Wistaria 
sinensis, and Clematis in variety. The flower- 
ing border facing the lawn, and backed with 
Acers, is chiefly composed of Roses and Del- 
phiniums, Gustave Regis running four feet high." 

EIGHTY VARIETIES OF VIOLAS. 

"And the Roses in the beds on the other side?" 

"There are separate beds of Joseph Hill, 
Lyons, Madame Abel Chatenay, Prince of 
Bulgaria, and Caroline Testout, with long, mixed 
bed9. The beds of Violas consist of Isolde and 
Gigantea, yellow ; Lady Grant, mauve and 
white; Mrs. Chichester, mauve and white; 
Jessie Baker, white, with Picotee edge; James 
Pilling, mauve and white ; Swan, white ; and 
Admiral of the Blues. The long border of Violas 
has from seventy to eighty varieties represented 
in it." 

"You might mention any other special beds?" 
" There is one devoted to Telekias— the yellow 
Sunflower. Last year there were fifty flowers, 
four to five feet high, and under the Copper 
Beech they looked quite a picture. The bed 
now filled by Myosotis will be followed by 
Single Chrysanthemums. We used to have 
Zinnias, but think that the Chrysanthemums will 
be more effective. The Auriculas which you 
noticed underneath the west wall have not been 
disturbed for three years ; we merely put a little 
soil on the top of them, but shade is essential." 
I have been greatly encouraged in my work by 
the enthusiasm of my employer." 

"Do you show anything further than 
Auriculas and Grapes?" 

"A few Apples. The varieties we rely upon 
for exhibition are James Grieve, Charles Ross, 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Warner's 
King, Hambling's Seedling, Bismarck, and 
Lord Suffield. The Apple crops this year 
promise to be splendid. 

Loganberries thrive grown 

like Raspberries along wire, 
and the plantations of Rasp- 
berries also dp well. The 

three varieties of Straw- 
berries, which promise fine 

crops, are Royal Sovereign, 

President, and Givon's I-ate 

Prolific." 
" How long does your Pea 

season last?" 

"From the end of June 

to the middle of October. 

We depend almost entirely 

upon Gradus and Glad- 
stone, but we also grow 

Major Harrison, Lord 

Leicester, and Autocrat. 

Nearly every vegetable is 

grown in greater or less 

quantity, from Asparagus to 

Cabbages. The only Potato 

is Myatt's Ashleaf. We 

cannot afford space for the 

main or late cropping 

varieties. A constant supply 

for salads is kept up, 

Lettuce, Chicory, Endive, 

Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and 

Radishes being the chief 

contributors. We have had 

salad every day for years 

without missing. In vege- 
table cultivation we go in 

for deep digging, which is the secret of success." 

"Before you came to The Uplands were you 
in charge of any gardens?" 

" I was previously under Mr. Divers at Belvoir 
Castle, and before that I was in the gardens at 
Welbeck Abbey." ALFRED Wilcox. 



FLOWERS FOR THE SHADY 
GREENHOUSE. 



MANY rejoice in the possession of a green- 
house, but "Alas! a shady one!" they 
tell you. No doubt the conditions are very 
much against the growth of flowering plants, 




Early in Ootober Chrysanthemums can b* 
taken up from the open and potted, using sires 
suitable to the ball, and filling firmly with good 
rich loam. Syringe and shade for a day or two 
previous to housing. By introducing a few at 
a time flowers can be had until quite late in the 
winter, particularly if the spot selected in the 
open be, as so often advised in "Garden Life," 
at the foot of a sunny wall. 

FLOWERS FOR SUMMER. 

For summer, in the greenhouse I have in my 
mind, Fuchsias are grown in pots and trained 
up, one under each rafter. The graceful, 
pendent blooms of these handsome plants hang- 
ing above the Ferns and variegated foliage on 
the stage beneath, give a charming effect. After 
the plants have been cut back, they are stored 
in a spare room away from frost, with saucers 
underneath each pot, for they require an occa- 
sional watering to keep the stems plump. 

Here and there Fuchsias might give way tu 
Solanum jasminoides with its profusion of white 
flowers. 

If the Passion-flower be admired, P. ccerulea 
would succeed admirably in a . structure such as 
wo are considering. Its graceful, twining leaves 
and stems are of comparatively rapid growth, 
while its drooping trails of pale blue flowers will 
not fail to attract attention. It has a long- 
flowering season, and amply repays judicious 
root-feeding. 

Heat in autumn and winter is certainly a 
desideratum in the almost sunless greenhouse, 
but where it cannot be obtained, watering and 
ventilation must be carefully attended to. 
Sloppiness and a stagnant atmosphere must on 
no account be tolerated. R. D. P. 



THE GARDEN AT THE UPLANDS. 



still something in that way may easily be done. 
The Camellia, for instance, may be successfully 
flowered in such a structure. The plants should 
be firmly potted, and stood outside from July 
to October on tiles or boards, in some fairly 




HERBACEOUS BORDERS AT THE UPLANDS, SELLY HILL 

shady and sheltered spot, such as is suited to 
Arums. They will flower well if taken in early 
in October. Care must be exercised in watering, 
especially when the buds are well set, as any 
over-dose or insufficiency of supply will imme- 
diately result in bud dropping. 



PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. 



\ BEAUTIFUL plant, when in bloom in the 
^""Y greenhouse, is Plumbago capensis. It is 
valued chiefly because of its delicate blue- 
lavender lint, which is scarcely found in any 
other blossom. But it is not merely because of 
its bewitching tint that the 
Plumbago is esteemed by so 
many. It is, perhaps, its 
all round qualification that 
makes this plant so popular. 

Do you need a plant t.> 
cover quickly the back wall 
of your lean-to greenhouse, 
or to clamber up the 
rafters, or to train over a 
wire frame? Then the 
Plumbago will meet these 
requirements. If a bushy 
plant is required, then one 
has but to pinch in, and 
the particular-shaped plant 
will be secured. 

It is one of the easiest 
grown plants one can take 
in hand, and cuttings strike 
quite freely, if taken off 
with a heel and planted 
round a pot of sandy soil. 
1 have struck many in this 
way, and find it an advan- 
tage to do so rather than 
keep old plants too long. 

During summer, this 
Plumbago is often bedded 
• out in the South. Whilst 
alba, the white form, looks 
well under glass, it is really 
the delicate blue of P. 
capensis that "takes the 
eye, and it is, moreover, 
most abundant flowering sort. 

Gekshom. 
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Next week will be described a remarkable 
garden in Norwich, famous for Ferns. 



& JgF " V ^^^^^^^^^^M ^^^^^^H 

Died, at the residence of Mr. Broun, Bedford Nursery, Hampstcad Road, 
Nov. 3. J83i, in the twenty-fifth w ar of his age, My. James SJierare, gardener 
to Sir John Hay, Bart., of Kingsmcado ws, baring survived his worthy father 
little more than fourteen months. Mr. Sherare WM a young man of great 
abilities, who, having been from his boyhood ardently devoted to the study of 
the sciences, had acquired a general knowledge of many, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with several, of them ; which, with the jwjwcrs he possessed of 
making all his knowledge bear upon his profession, caused his friends to look 
forward to him as one destined to act a conspicuous part in elucidating and 
improving the practices of his art. Of his general diameter and disposition 
it is unnecessary to speak, as the communications which, under different 
signatures, he sent to the Gardener's Magazine and other periodicals, prove 
that his love of science was not greater than his love of justice, his hatred of 
deception and oppression, and his ardent desire to elevate the condition of his 
fellow men. Being a great admirer of mechanics' institutions, he took an 
active part in the formation of one at Peebles, at which, hist season, he 
delivered Q course of lectures upon botany. His death will long be felt by all 
his acquaintances, and especially by those who had the benefit of his epistolary 
correspondence ; and the w riter of this can only express his hope that the 
removal of one whose sun of life was only rising may stimulate to greater 
activity those who are left, knowing not how soon they may also be called 
upon to give an account of their stewardship of those talents which have been 
committed to them — li. F. 



Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, 1835 
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matter of chraate, and I do not think it is a 
matter ot soil, tor the soil here is exceptional! v 
good, and it is stated in Nicholson's °Dic 
tl onary" that "the roots thrive in almost any 
soil or position outside." Then we come 7o 
the question of disease. Snowdrops are 1 fable 
to oe attacked and destroyed bv sevprai ™ UdU f e 
fungi-" moulds; or • A^RSJ SPSS 
case I cannot find a trace of anything of the 
sort What I do find, however, is that 
of the bulbs have been partly eaten snn^^^f 
them almost hollow. No insects were in or 
near them when I examined them, but I am 
inclined to attribute the damage to sluU-_ tn p 
small black slugs which are often so numerous 
and at the same time so difficult to discover 




Mr. J. F. Simpson. 



I know, to my cost, that there are many of 
them here, and it may be that in the other 
gardens in which it is difficult to grow Snow- 
drops there may be many of them also. At 
any rate, it might be worth while to lift some 
of the remaining bulbs, and see whether they 
are intact. 

A' Novel Tax. 

March 19th —The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—lest I should be accused of writing a political 
article, let me say every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— is, I understand, perpetually en- 
gaged in trying to invent some new tax and to 
impose it in a pleasant way. Let me suggest 
to him that he should tax big words. Such a 
tax would be novel ; it might yield an enormous 
revenue ; and it would make life on this earth 
of ours much easier and more pleasant. Except 
the learned men who revel in many syllables, 
we should all benefit. Botanists are simply 
bursting with big words. It is dangerous to 
go near them. Even when they mean to be 
most gentle, they cut off great hunks of tne 
alphabet and sling them at us. The Rev. ri. 
C. Morris has sent me a little booklet, entitlea 
' First Steps in the Principles of Flower Classi- 
fication according to the Natural System, 
and even here, when the K first-stepper sees 
what lies before him, he will have some excuse 
for shying. Botany must have its own nomen- 
clature, but need it be quite so mouth-numgj' 
In any case, should not the novice te ^niro- 
duced to it more gently than is usually tne 
case? He would have a chance of remember- 
lag one or two new words a day, but wnen 



they are showered upon him, they leave the 
memory unimpressed. 

Assertive Cyclamens. 

March 20th. — The manner in which Cycla- 
mens lay themselves out to attract attention is 
very remarkable. The backward twist of the 
petals, making them stand erect, renders them 



most conspicuous, but even this is not enough, 
for at first some of them remain down, so that 
the flowers are practically doubled in length. 
It is curious to notice that in the fringed variety 
they are by no means so regular in their posi- 
tions. It looks a.6 if the loss of regularity in 
one direction meant loss of regularity in 
another. H, C. Davidson. 




The Gardens of Colonel Mander. 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. J. F. SIMPSON, AT THE MOUNT, 

TETTENHALL WOOD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





THERE is an idea amongst people who 
are not acquainted with the sur- 
roundings of Wolverhampton, that 
the Black Country stretches out on 
every side of the thriving town. This 
quite erroneous impression would be 
certainly dissipated by a drive of 
three miles west to Tettenhall Wood. The 
Tettenhall side of Wolverhampton is altogether 
outside the shadow which hangs over the Black 
Country, and the village of Tettenhall itself is 
one of the prettiest in England. When, early in 
February, I visited the gardens at The Mount, 
by the courtesy of the owner, Colonel Mander, 
the sun was shining brightly, and I enjoyed the 



"Have you any special difficulty in respect 
to soil and position?" 

"The position is dry and hot, and the sand- 
stone rock, as ycu will notice, shows on the 
surface. Yet, in what we call the semi-wild 
garden, which we are now entering, Rhododen- 
dron cinnabarinum (cinnabar-red), only con- 
sidered to be hardy in the South of England, 
has flowered here every year since I came to 
The Mount, twelve years ago." 

"Is there any peat in the soil?" 

"A little, not more than eighteen inches deep. 
I attribute the fact that this variety and other 
Rhododendrons thrive in such circumstances to 
good drainage, the importance of which is not 




The Mount, Tettenhall Wood, Wolverhampton 



! 



advantage of seeing from the slopes on which 
they are situated, between six and seven 
hundred feet above sea-level, the Malvern Hills, 
the Wrekin, the Shropshire range, and the 
Sedgeley Beacon. 

"We are only about five miles from the 
borders of Shropshire," said Mr. Simpson, the 
head gardener, as I admired the splendid per- 
spective, "and the pleasure grounds face full 
south." 



always sufficiently insisted upon. Most of the 

P «*Ji S were onl y P ut in thr€e vears a g° 

Does that apply to the hedge of Roses?" 

Yes, we planted different varieties, such as 

Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Aimee 

Vibert, and Wichurianas, in 1906. The 

P * r ? X1I K lty °* tlie so * 1 t0 the rock £ ave us con " 
siderable trouble. In one place where nothing 

else would grow, we sowed the ground with 

(jrorse seed, and got a fine yellow patch." 
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•The trees on the summit date, of course, a 
great many years back?" 

"They were planted, I should think, quite a 
century ago. The Scotch Firs and Beeches on 
the summit can be plainly seen five miles 
beyond Bridgnorth, or a distance of sixteen 
miles. Speaking of trees, the lower part of the 
slopes is planted with forest trees, including 
Ash, Chestnut, Beech, Oak, and Birch, to break 
the view of the suburbs of Wolverhampton. 
Higher up in the wild garden, we planted an 

of coloured Thorns. The shrubs are 
Philadelphus, Syringa, Berberis in 
Cotoneaster, Crataegus, Rhus in variety, 
Pernettyas, Hydrangea paniculata, Prunus tri- 
loba, and Cerasus {the Double - flowering 
Cherry}." 6 



avenue 
♦chiefly 
variety. 



An Experiment in Turfing 1 . 

*I am wondering how you managed to make 
-such a good-sized tennis-court on the slopes." 

"In order to get a level, we had to go down 
'thirteen feet deep. The dryness of the position 
causes the grass to burn up, and on one of 
the terraces it was so bad that we made an 



"Crataegus pyracantha, Jasminum, Cl *™£* 
montana, and variegated Ivies. During su 
the pyramid Bays m ornamental pots stana u 

the terraces." ., „ + u p 

"You have a very fine Rose border on 

terraces?" - . j 

" It is about eighty yards long, and is plWJtea 
principally with Hybrid Perpetuals, tf ou 5" 
there are a few Hybrid Teas. Teas will nox 
stand at all up here. The four best ot tne 
Hybrid Teas are Marquise Litta, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Madame Abel Chatenay, and Marquis 
of Salisbury. Opposite the Rose border is a 
little ornamental orchard, planted under tne 
trees with Iris germanica in variety, ana 
Daffodil Sir Watkin, the only one that does 
well up here, though I have tried many others. 

The Flower Bedding. 

"How do you arrange your large flower beds?" 

"In masses of one variety. There are two 
beds of Pentstemons, one being full of plants 
of mixed colours, and the other consisting ex- 
clusively of the dwarf variety, Newbury Gem. 
Tnen, there are two large beds of mixed Ver- 




White Frontignan Grapes at The Mount, Tettenhall 



-experiment. A strip of ground about twenty 
"feet wide was trenched a good depth, the rock 
near the surface smashed up, and a lot of clay 
mixed with the surface soil. When this was 
done, and after manuring it well, we put the 
turf on. Since then it has been all right. 
Perhaps we had better go on to the terrace 
now." ; 

The Rose Border. 

"You do not go in for much spring bedding 
near the mansion?" 

"Only a few Wallflowers — Belvoir Castle and 
Blood-red. The blizzard which killed the Cab- 
bages did not injure the Wallflowers. The 
pool of water below the two terraces and the 
-croquet lawn. serves a useful as well as an orna- 
mental purpose. It is laid on to the green- 
houses, so that we always have a supply of 
-chilled water. No peat was used in planting 
the border of Rhododendrons on one side of 
the pool. They were mereiyput in turf, and 
surface soil mixed with it. When making their 
i growth, they were well watered." 

"What are the creepers on the mansion 



benas, a bed of scarlet Carnations (Huntress), 
and a bed of Raby Castle ; six small beds, with 
a groundwork of Violas, and Asters used as dot 
plants; two beds of double Zinnias, mixed; 
one bed of Heliotrope (Earl Roberts) ; two beds 
of Stocks, mixed; one bsd of white Stocks 
{Princess Alice), mixed with Geraniums 
Vesuvius {brick-red) ; a large centre bed of sub- 
tropical plants — Eucalyptus globulus, Acacia 
lophantha, Gre/illea robmta, and Cannas with 
bronze foliage, the groundwork being Cineraria 
maritima; and two long beds of Cannas of 
mixed colours, with a groundwork of Veronica 
Andersonii." 

The Cultivation of Cyclamen. 

At this stage a smart snowstorm drove us 
into the conservatory and plant-houses, which 
are situated on the slopes. . I noticed in th 
first a nice collection of Arum Lilies. 

"These we use," said Mr. Simpson "for 
decorating the house. Daffodils (Golden'sDmi 
Freesias (refracta alba) and Tulips are grown fn 
the same purpose. The earliest Tulip i s Due 
van Thol, and the other favourites are Mon 



Tresor L'Immaculee, and Cottage Maid. Cycla. 

ir r, ♦ ~ n mine on. We grow them from 
mens are just coming u«- & « rt i*M«T»i T 

packets of seed, each of a different colour « 
"When do you sow? , 
"In Aueust. They are grown on m a heated 
nit close to the glass, in a temperature of fifty 
decrees during the winter. In June they are 
fif into their lowering pots and we bring them 
fraduany on to bloom in November^ keeping 
up a supply, more or less, for the house until 

A "When do you start flowering Begonia Gloire 

de Lorraine?" _ . «. , r . 

"In October, and finish in February. We are 
fond of Coleus thrysoides for the conservatory ; 
they look well in the . daytime, and are just 
as easy to grow as Salvias. I root the cuttings, 
and work the plants on the same principle, 
taking care to get them m flower about the 
middle of August." 

Poinsettias Grown from Hard Wood. 

"How do you treat Poinsettias?" 

"In propagating, contrary to usual practice, 
I grow from the hard wood. When the plants 
lose their foliage, I put them in a cool house 
until the heads begin, to swell, which is generally 
early in May. Then I cut the stems with lengths 
of two eyes, and root them in single pots in an 
ordinary Cucumber house. As soon as they 
are rooted, they are transferred to a warm 
house, and gradually hardened-off until they will 
stand in a cold frame, say, about the middle of 
June. I consider this system more simple than 
that of rooting the young soft growth, and 
equally good results are secured. This season 
I had bracts ten inches across in 6-in. pots," 

"Do you use many Crotons for house decora, 
tion?" 

"We are very fond of them, preferring 
especially Warrenii, Aigburth Gem, Queen Vic- 
toria, Reidii, Weismanii, Andreanus, and Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild. The Palms are chiefly 
Kentias, Cocos Weddeliana, and Areca lutescens. 
There are also on the stage a few nice plants 
of Eucharis amazonica, Anthurium, Pancra- 
tiums fragrans, and a few Orchids, 
Cattleyas and Dendrobiums." 

Flowering Shrubs in Pots. 

" I notice you have some winter-flowering Car. 
nations in bloom on a projection in the house." 

"They have been in flower about three 
months. The varieties are chiefly Enchantress, 
Pride of the Market, Melba, Harlowarden, and 
Winter Cheer. The Pelargoniums are chiefly the 
old scarlet Edward Perkins. I give them only 
the ordinary treatment, and bring them on f 
a cool Vinery, to flower in June." 

"Do you grow many flowering shrubs 
pots ?" ° 

" A considerable number of Deutzia gracilis, 
Laburnums, Prunus triloba, Hydrangea pani- 
culata. The plants are potted in the winter, 
plunged in the open air, and forced in the 
r-each i house or Vineries. After flowering, the 
growth is hardened, and in May they are planted 
in the open garden in good rich soil." 
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have a large collection of 
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Chrysanthemums 

"You appear to 
Chrysanthemums." 

«f"2? ? aVe about five hu ndred, two hundred 

wW * g ? ecorati ve or bush varieties. 
H«W ear l? . use we grow Madame 
mid if? Ual Friend ' and Mrs. G. Miller ; - 
MiSSS ^v 6 '.^ taller-growing varieties, 
Mr a Q m i P K hlhp Rivoire > Madame R. Oberthur, 
velirJT^ Un ? e, o a ? d The Q^en. Our early 
andT ?tt S °l eil d> Octobre, A. L. Stevens, 
GaVnnH <7 all i Sj late yellows being 
Week f t Su 5f tone A °* we grow ] 
ninety Ue J? th ™ Crimson, GloriousV and JUf- 
Ladv n r n rvli e ^ Tl l P inks are Mrs, G. Mileham, 

£? Section F * amfield Of the early-flower- 

WhitT rL u f row onlv si * varieties, Market 
mte > G *acher's Crimson, Horace Martiu, 
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Bronze Masse, Medusa, and Harvest Home 
They are good hardy varieties, which flourish 
in a hot, dry position. " 

«\Vhat do you do with the early-flowerine 
slants after they have flowered?" 5 

V "Dig tnem U P> and heel them in under glass 
The ground is double-dug and heavily manured 
the winter. Cuttings are rooted in the 
spring, and planted out at the end of April." 

"Before we leave the plant-houses, is there 
a ny other subject to which you pay special 
attention?" 

"Three years ago I started Amaryllis with 
two dozen plants. I selected a few of the best, 
potted-up the offsets, and have now almost a 
hundred from the original number. I have also 
five dozen seedlings of last year's seeds, the 
seed being sown as soon as it was ripe. The 
flowers are chiefly scarlet in colour." 

The Best Grapes and Peaches. 

"The Cucumbers and Melons in your little 
forcing-house look well up." 

"The only variety of Cucumber we grow is 
Lockie's Perfection, of medium size and very 
prolific. We begin to cut Melons about the 
middle of May, the varieties being Hero of 
Lockinge, Ringleader, and Blenheim Orange.'* 

"You have early and late Vineries?" 

"Yes, in one lean-to, forty.fiw* feet long, in 
two sections. The early varieties are Black 
Hamburgh and White Frontignan. The last 
of these should be grown a great deal more 
than it is, because of its beautiful flavour. I 
usually cut Grapes the first week in July. The 
border is both inside and out. In the late sec- 
tion we have Muscat of Alexandria, Gros Col- 
mar, with a rod of Black Hamburgh. Black 
Alicante is being done away with, because the 
flavour is not satisfactory, and Lady Downe's 
Seedling because the fruit scalds so badly, 
owing to the hot position of the Vineries. We 
get the sun from early till late." 

"What are the varieties in your early Peach 

house?" . - _ 

"The Peaches are Stirling Castle and Dr. 
Hogg j the Nectarines, Lord Napier, Pineapple, 
Rivers' Orange, and Elruge. In the latter sec- 
tion, the Peaches are Violette Hative, Princess 
of Wales, and Walburton Admirable, the Nec- 
tarines being Humboldt and Pineapple. A1J 
these give us good crops." ./ 
"When do you usually begin 

"In the first house about the end of July, 
and in the second at the end of A *f 
houses are heated with two small saddle boilers, 
but one broke down early in December, ana 
Colonel Mander then decided to have an l inde- 
pendent sectional boiler of the ' Robin Hood 
type. I have found this to be much more 
economical in the consumption 
much cleaner for the operator. 

The Herbaceous G-arden. 

"How long ago was the herbaceous garden 
and orchard outside the houses made t . .. 

"Nine years since. The tob^eoo. gngg 
are planted in clumps, and are chosen 10 
suitability for cutting, as ^.^7 phlox, 
for decorative purposes. Va ^f lare ely used, 
Rudbeckia, and Delphinium are largely 

an " d Do C ^uffe^m aL^^V 847 " 

"No/be^use^of A? treatment we give them. 
The seed is sown in May. We let them sta^ 
the winter, then plant and flower them, 
afterwards do away with them. « always 
mistake to keep the old stock on, as ^ 
deteriorates. A good many ^J 1 *? * c f a rkias, 
to the borders, such as Codettas, Ciar 
Prince's Feather, and Lavateras. 
"How high do you grow Lavateras r d 
"Three feet. We grow both the pm* : 
£hite varieties, sowing the seed early 1 f h 
plants bloom profusely m Jul>» u we ll 
August, and the Hooms last wond ff ^ected 
to water. This garden, as you see, is y but 
£om the north-west wind by the ; rc lik ' e to 
^fore we speak of these, you mignr 



to pick 



of fuel, and 



know how we get Sweet Peas to nourish under 

difficulties." 

"I certainly should." 

"We dig deeply, using a good mixture of 
clay and well-rotted manure, and in the grow- 
ing period plenty of water and liquid manure. 
We sow thinly in rows, twelve feet of one 
variety, and get enormous quantities of blooms. 
The varieties which we grew for colour last 
year were Countess Spencer, White Spencer, 
John Ingman, King Edward VII., Dorothy Eck- 
ford, Sybil Eckford, George Herbert, and Queen 
Alexandra." 

Apple and Pear Quarters. 

"When were the Apple quarters planted?" 

"Three years ago. The dessert varieties 
which do well are Irish Peach, Beauty of Bath, 
Lady Sudeley, Worcester Pearmain, Allington 
Pippin, Margil, and Cox's Orange Pippin. The 
best kitchen varieties are Lord Suffield, Manx 
Codlin, Cellini, Queen Caroline, New Haw- 
thornden, Lane's Prince Albert, Brunswick, and 
Bramley's Seedling." 



the varieties being Royal Sovereign and Sir- 
Joseph Paxton. It is the practice to trencn- 
deeply for Celery cultivation. We manure tne 
subsoil as soon as the Celery is finished, give- 
the surface a good dressing of dry and well- 
rotted manure, and put Strawberry plants in 
during February and March. Those planted 
this year will not be allowed to fruit until 
next and during the interval we shall have- 
catchcrops of salad. At the end of the second 
year of fruiting, the Strawberry plants will be 
taken up, and the ground planted with spring 
Broccoli (May Queen). I say 'planted,' because 
we do not dig, using only an iron bar, and by 
this means we ensure good hardy growth for 
the Broccoli. Other fruit grown are Superla- 
tive Raspberries, and such Gooseberries as- 
Whinham's Industry, Keepsake, and Ashtou 
Red, the last an old variety, but very prolific 

How to Grow Sturdy Peas. 

"Have you anything to say about Peas?" 
"We make special preparation for them on 
the same lines as Sweet Peas. There is a; 




Lord Napier Nectarine, at The Mount, Tettenhall, 



"Some of the Pears must be much older 
trees." 

« A good many have been planted quite twenty 
years, but are still yielding useful crops, 
notably Williams's Bon Chretien; Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Beurre d'Amanlis, Autumn Nelis, 
Marie Louise, and Beurre Diel. Young trees 
on trial are Beurre Hardy, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Fondante d'Automne, Seckle, Clapp's Favourite, 
Margaret Marrilat, and Souvenir du Congres. 
Last year these were all spoilt by the frost, 
but this year they are full of bud. All the fruit 
trees this year have been sprayed with Vi -fluid. 
It has taken off all the green moss from the 
bark, and we are hoping that insects that have 
done much harm formerly will be destroyed. 
This, however, is the first time we have tried 

Strawberries and Broccoli. 

We then walked through the pretty Rose per- 
gola which connects the herbaceous garden with 
the flower garden, noting the well-clipped Holly 
hedge, ten feet high, which forms the border of 
the pleasure grounds, to the ordinary kitchen 
garden on the other side of the road. 

"Here," said Mr. Simpson, "we grow vege- 
tables chiefly, but Strawberries are $ feature, 



difiiculty in getting Pea rods for tall varieties- 
like Ne Plus Ultra. The rows of Peas are 
planted twelve feet apart, and we grow early 
Potatoes and green vegetables between them, 
the varieties of Potatoes being the old Ashleaf, 
Webbs' Express, and Webbs' Colonist. The* 
advantage of this arrangement is that the growth 
of the Peas is more sturdy, and they are not so- 
liable to mildew." 

"You mentioned that yon came to Tettenhall" 
twelve years ago. What was your previous ex- 
perience, Mr. Simpson?" 

"I was head gardener at The Lawn, Warwick,, 
four years ; and previously I occupied various 
positions at the Palace Gardens, Ripon ; 
Ribston Hall, Yorkshire, the home of the Rib- 
stons ; Brocklesby Park, Swinton Park, and' 
Malton Hall, Middlesborough." 

" Have you done much showing ?" 

"Only a little at Wolverhampton Park Show, 
where I was fairly successful with herbaceous 
flowers and vegetables. But I have taken a 
great interest in horticultural work since X have 
been here. For nine years I was chairman of 
the Wolverhampton Horticultural Club, and. 
was presented with an address when I retired, 
in 1905. Since 1907 I have been secretary." 

Alfred Wilcox. 
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John Simpson. -X It ia with great regret 
■^mt^we recordjjie^ae ath of this distinguished 
forester and gardener, from heart failure, Mr. 
Simpson had been unwell for about a nionlh 
previous to his death, which occurred at his 
residence, Studfield House, Wadsley, on the 
19th mat, in his 73rd vear. He was born at 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, and commenced his 
gardening career in the famous gardens at Dal- 
keith Palace. He was appointed gardener and 
forester to the late Earl of Wharncliffe. at Wort 
ley, in 1864, and occupied these posts for a 
period of 35 years. Subsequently he engaged 
in business for himself as a consulting forester, 
bis services being in great demand. As a 
f3rester he regarded his training in gardening as 
invaluable. Thirty years ago the name of 
Simpson, of Wortley, was known to every gar- 
dener. His reputation was gained not so much, 
perhaps, as an exhibitor, although he was a 
skilful cultivator- as from his writings in the 
gardening Press. In literature he was a 
f* stormy petrel/' the champion free-lance of his 
day. Forestry claimed him as a warmer advo- 
cate than did gardening. He held strong views 
and convictions in relation to certain systems 
of forest planting, both for covert and for pro- 
fit, and also as regards the selection of trees 
to plant. His theories and practices were fre- 
quently, assailed by others, but he never appeared 
daunted, and was always ready to prove his con- 
victions. Many will remember the prominent 
part he took in the discussion in these pages in 
the 'eighties on the comparative advantages of 
inside and outside borders for vines* When 
head gardener at Wortley Hall T Mr. Simpson 
frequently acted as a judge at important flower 
chows in the Midlands and the north. Although 
formidable and uncompromising in debate, he was 
nevertheless* one of the most unobtrusive and 
pleasant-mannered of men. Mr. Simpson was the 
author of many works relating to forestry, game 
preservation, and horticulture. In recognition 
of his work on The Wild Rabbit, he was 
awarded in 1895 the premier medal and diploma 
of the Societe Nationale d ? Acclimatisation do 
France. Perhaps his greatest work was The 
New Forestry. It was an attempt, to combine 
all the best features of British forestry with 
the methods employed on the Continent, ynd to 
adapt the latter to the conditions existing in this 
country. His other works were Fruit ('uftttre, 
Game and Game Coverts, and British Woods 
and Thr'tr Owners* His widow, a son, and two 
daughters survive him. 

James Barnshaw, The news of the death of 
Mr. James Barnshaw, under most tragic circum- 
stances on Sunday morning, the 23rd inst. , will 
come as a painful shock to many. He and his wife 
both perished in a fire which took place at his 
home at Norbury, whilst several of his family bus 
tained injuries. Mr. Barnshaw began his garden- 
ing career at Dropmore Gardens, Maidenhead, at 
an early age, where he remained for several years, 
coming to London in 1858. In the early 'sixties, 
he was employed as foreman at Dover House, 
Roehampton, under Mr. Shearer, and upon leav, 
ing these gardens he became associated with the 
firm of Wm. Bull, of Chelsea, which firm he 
represented for upwards of 30 years. During 
this time Mr, Barnshaw raised many varieties of 
Pelargoniums, and numerous novelties of indoor 
plants were distributed by the firm. About 15 
years ago deceased took over the business of 
Messrs. Silver & Co. at Norbury and Streatham, 
Latterly he traded in the name of Barnshaw & 
Son at Norbury, where a small but prosperous 
business was carried on. Of a kindly and cheery 
dispoBitir^ deceased was not only will known, 
but universally respected* His genial countenance 
will be much missed by his many horticultural 
fiiends, bat by none more than by the writer. J. F. 




Apple Shoot with " Gouty" Swellings: X., 
Hf.fl liar. The trouble is not due to fungus : 
it is caused by the woolly aphis or American 
blight, which is present in numbers about the 
injured parts of the shoots you forwarded. 
The swellings arise as the result of injury by 
the aphis, which pierce the tender tissue of 
the shoots for the purpose of extracting the 
sap. The irritation thus caused results in an 
abnormal growth of the cells, and irregu- 
lar outgrowths. American blight is most 
prevalent in neglected trees, such as have 
their boughs covered w T ith moss and lichens. 
The trees should be sprayed with a caustic alkali 
wash, made with 10 lbs. of carbonate of potash, 
100 gallons of water, and 2 lbs. or 3 lbs. of 
soft soap- Pay particular attention to the 
swellings caused by the blight, scrubbing these 
parts well with the specific. If, after this dress- 
ing, the pest is noticed in the summer, wash 




THE LATE JOHN SIMPSON. 



the branches with the paraffin emulsion. Dress 
the soil about the roots with Kainit, and hoe 
it in. 

L'ixeraeia Unhealthy: A* S. There is no 
disease present in the leaves. The injury is 
probably caused by eel worms at the muU, hut 
this could not be determined from the speci- 
men sent. 

Cultuke of Peaches in a Vinert: J. W. It is 
possible to prrow Peaches with vines, but we 
do not consider it desirable to have permanent 
Peach trees in Lhe tame house as vines. If the 
vinery is large enough, the better plan-would be 
to divide it by erecting a partition through the 
middle of the house. This has been done again 
and again in circumstances like your own. The 
ventilating geair would also need altering, so 
that each part could be worked independent of 
the other. This could be done with very little 
cost. The vines and Peaches could then be 
treated according to their special needs. If 
this idea cannot be carried out, then Peach 
and N. iarine trees should be cultivated in 
pots. This method of culture is fast gaining in 
popularity^ especially in places where the glass 
accommodation is limited. Good varieties of 
Peaches include Royal George, Stirling Castle, 
Bellegarde, and Dymond ; while of Nectarines, 
the follow i no: sorts may be selected: Cardinal, 
Pineapple. Humboldt, and Dry den. 

(rAiiOENBag 1 Union: W. F. S. Apply to the 
Secretary : British Gardeners 1 Association, 
Talbot Villa, Isleworth, 



Outkh Attacking Aspidistras: C. Parkinson, 
The small insect infesting the roots of your 
Aspidistras is the common white spring-tail 
(Sinella sp>). We have found the following 
method to answer admirably with Adiantnms 
when infested with this insect : — Saturate the 
soil with tepid water, and. as soon as the in- 
sects begin to appear on the surface of the soil* 
plunge the pot into water at a temperature of 
110°F. Repeat this treatment after an in- 
terval of six days. We have not treated 
Aspidistras for this pest, and we would ad visa 
you to test half-a-dozen plants in the first in- 
stance. If the hot-water method fails, bisul- 
phide of carbon (inflammable) would destroy 
the pest ; but it must be used sparingly — not 
more than one teaspoon ful to a 4 inch pot. It 
is best applied with a small glass or metal 
syringe, the nozzle of which should be inserted 
Into the soil at three equidistant places, Do 
]><>L use an excess of decayed vegetable matter 
in your potting compost, as this tends to har- 
bour the insect. 

Hyacinths Rotting at the Roots: E, L> The 
roots are destroyed by the bulb mite. Soak 
the lower half of the bulbs in a solution con- 
sisting of one part formalin to 50 parts water 
for half-an-hoiir. Add lime to the soil where 
the bulbs are planted. 

IMPORTS ; O. IT. If, IT, Apply to the Board of 
Agriculture for the returns. Address, 4, . 

Whitehall Plate, London, S.W. 

X.A m es of Plants : R. O., If arrogate, Cypripe- 
dium nitens T a natural hybrid of C. inaigne. 
C. nitena is imported somewhat plentifully 
with C. insigne in some importations, the vari- 
ation being so great as to render it extremely 
difficult to distinguish the true C. insane from 
C. nitens. — F. li. 1, Pteris longifoliaj 2, 
Asplenium luridum : 3, Adiantnm can datum ; 
4, Pteris arguta; 5, Blechnum occidentale; 6, 
Selaghiella unciriata. — 1\ //. 1, Dracama con- 
fiesta ; 2, Ficus stipulate; 3j Maranta Massan- 
£eana. — W. M. t Iskwotlh, Narcissus Tazetta 
flore pleno. 

Propagating the Aucuba : ,4* /?, B+ The cut- 
tings should be induced to form a callus before 
being placed in heat. For this reason the 
shoots should be taken off about the end of 
September or early in October and placed in a 
r.»hl t' r : i Ti i ■ ■ until March. Snlect shoots from 
the tops of the plants, about 4 or 6 inches long, 
and see that each cutting has a portion of the * 
old wood attached to form a M heel/ 1 Place 
them in 7- inch pots, in sandy soil, making the 
cuttings firm at the base. Apply water* and, 
when the pots are well drained of the excess 
of moisture, plunge them in a bed of ashes in 
a cold frame, winch must be kept closed, ex- 
cept for a short time each morning to dissipate 
condensed moisture. Early in Match the cut- 
tings will have formed a callus at the cut end 
and are then ready for placing in gentle heat. 
A hot-bed is suitable, but see that the fermenta- 
tion of the manure is on the decline* This is 
probably why you failed with your last batch, 
in connection with the cuttings having no 
callus. About the middle of May the cuttings 
should be ready for planting out-of-doors. In 
add il inn i n till t inns, the Aueuba may be pro- 
pagated both from seeds and from hi vers, The 
layering is a simple and satisfactory method 
and may be done either in pots or in the 
ordinary soil. T he Ancnba is extensively em- 
ployed as a pot plant for winter decoration, on 
account of its bright berries. The sexes are 
bcrne on different plants, therefore the cut- 
tings must be obtained from the female speci- 
mens, and a male plant or tv.o should fie grown 
in their vicinity so that the flowers may be 
pollinated. 

Small Holdings; F. M, (C 'rot/ don). Apply to 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, 
Whitehall Place, London, A wutk dealing 
with the law of small holdings j g Johnston on 
Smalt Jfoldi-ngn and AJfofrttfvfx, by George 
Arthur Johnston. (London : Effingham Wil- 
son, 54., Threadneedle Street, E C.) Price 16s. 
net. 

Communications Received. —Sir H M,-PMf,I.B.B, 
— W. c. G. L. — P. J. O.— H. * fl Ljeipsic-i: s. s — 

G. W — R. V. & B.1— BriiM*]*Nnf ^xh.-Pr, K., TVr^m— 
Mips (\ Ure-H, H. W. p s II. A -L F.— A. TV- 
0. H M,-B, G.-W, K.-J, D* G,-J. D.— P. A.-R. P.- 

H. W, W,-R, P. U. J. 
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snu Tames of Wrenthorpe Wakefield coal miner died 
ilMP Uirch 1908 Administration Wakefield 10 May to 

I gj^a Simpson widow. Effects £133 10s. 



T r,f Hutton Buscel Yorkshire blacksmith died 
6IMP8°K James « n ^ ^ york fi Deccmber to Sarah 

BSfSdft- Effects *a,8 ,6s. id. 



t^p* Edward Bower of IQ Rossall-road Lytham 
WM ?51USS died 29 April igio at the Bucdeuch Arms 
u^ f Moffat Administration London 16 June to 

[ Florence Marv Simpson widow. 
Effects £237 2s. 5<i. 



SIMPSON 



fane of Gleaston Aldingham Lancashire widow 
dfed"- March 1910 Probate London 14 April to Edward 
WVlker municipal engineer and John ihexton retired 
miller. Effects £2/5 ^ 



O^nHl^ of Studfceld House Wadsley Sheffield died 

l9 io Probate London 1 1 February to John 
Tames Simpson land agent and Mary Ahson Simpson 
spinster. Effects £1162 4s. 3d, 

SIMPSON John of the Nook 10 Church-avenue Egremont 
Cheshire ferry toll collector died 22 December 1909 
Probate Chester 23 February to Jane Simpson widow. 

1 Effects £512 195. 6d, 

SIMPSON John of 10 and 11 St. ThomasVwalk Scarborough 

died 23 January 19 10 Probate London 2 March to Annie 
I Elizabeth Simpson widow James Graham White Simpson 
grocer's assistant and Robert Atkinson the younger 
house agent. Effects £2795 8s. lod. 



SIMPSON John of 19 Ashfield Wavertree Liverpool died 13 
April 1910 at Smithdown-road Liverpool Probate 
Liverpool 3 May to Walter Simpson cotton sampler. 
Effects £107 9s. 3d. 



SIMPSON John of 55 Campbell-terrace Birches Head Hanley 
Staffordshire died 10 March 19 10 Probate Lichfield 23 

June to John Hughes potters printer. Effects £36. 



SIMPSON Johji of 2 Bloomsbury-street Birmingham died 24 
July igio at 224 Great Francis-street Birmingham 
Administration Birmingham 1 2 August to Selina Simpson 
widosv. Effects £104 os. 9d. 



SIMPSON John of 4 Duke-street Penrith Cumberland died 
4 December 1902 Administration {with Will) Carlisle 
24 October to Thomas Wright Sergeant railway signal- 
man. Effects £44 10s. 6d, 

SIMPSON John Harwood of I Hargwyne-street Stockweil 
Surrey died 13 May 1910 Probate London 5 July to Horace 
flradlaugh Lakeman civil servant. Effects ;£ig3i 19s, 

SIMPSON John Hope of Ivy Lodge Aigburth Liverpool 
Jpit emandied 25 January 1910 Probate Liverpool 18 
April to Margaret Hope Simpson widow James Hope 
bunpson bank manager and Francis Hood Hope Simpson 
ctfice manager. Effects £15721 6s. nd. 

SiMPSON John Thomas of South Collingham Nottinghamshire 
gentleman died 4 December 1900 Probate Nottingham 28 
January to Mary Hayward Calvert (wife of Charles 
divert). Effects £187 8s. 4 d, 

SIM ^? H j^Ph of Newbold Moor Chesterfield Derbyshire 

6 March 1910 Probate Derby 24 March to Fred 
Simn.; bim .P SOn company's clerk and George Robert 
aupson railway clerk. Effects £441 19s. 4 d* 

''"cffhlr^^i 1 £ f 23 Park-lane Hall-street Stockport 
Eliza d 2(5 A P r * J 19 Jo Probate Chester 0 June to 
l, * a Smipmn widow, Effects £1099 6s. 6d. 

S ' Ml S? k M J°^ph of Mirfidd Yorkshire died 11 May iqio 
Rotate Wakefield 24 June to James Blackburn Allatt 
tractor. Effects £201 os. 8cf. 



SIMPSON Joseph of 63 Boarshaw-road Middleton Lancashire 
joiner and builder died 5 May 19 10 Administration 
Manchester 26 August to Margaret Simpson widow. 
Effects £60 6s. 4d. 

SIMPSON Joseph of Crosthwaite Hou se Crosthwaite 
Heversham Westmorland yeoman died 17 August 1910 
Probate Carlisle 6 September to Elizabeth Agnes Ellis 
(wife of John Ellis). Effects £1 134 is. gd. 

SIMPSON Joseph Pimlott of 82 George-street Moss Side 
Manchester died 11 March 1910 Probate Manchester n 

April to Walter Simpson cotton yarn buyer. 
Effects £649 6s. 1 id. 

SIMPSON Joseph Rodgers of 47 Bram well-street Sheffield died 
22 October 1909 Probate London 24 August to Mary Ann 
Simpson widow. Effects £1319 14s. 3d, 

SIMPSON Julia Maria of 24 Seven Sisters-road Holloway 
Middlesex ^wife of Henry John Simpson) died 16 May 
19 10 Administration London 31 May to the said Henry 
John Simpson coffee house keeper. 
Effects £407 10s. 8d. 



SIMPSON Isaac of Dunnass House Brompton near 
Northallerton Yorkshire farmer died 18 April 1910 at 
Brompton Probate York 17 September to Robert Frederick 
Bell accountant and Thomas Bell solicitor's clerk. 
Effects £1675 1 8s, 4d. 



SIMPSON Lilian Victoria Angel of 5 East-road Kingston-upon- 

T names (wife of Alfred Thomas Simpson) died 15 
January 1910 Probate London 26 January to Mabel 
Cathenna Mary Angel Ashton (wife of Conrad Augustus 
Ashton). Effects £233 3s- 3d. 

SIMPSON Maggie of Dromedary Lodge Goostrey Cheshire 
spinster died 3 September 1910 at Mill House farm 
Baguley Cheslure Administration London 23 September 
to John Simpson farmer. 
Effects £122 10s. gd. 

SIMPSON Margaret of White Ladies Aston Worcestershire 

{wife of William Simpson) died 13 September 1907 
Administration Worcester 17 June to the said William 
Simpson retired police officer. Effects £?$. 

SIMPSON Margaret of 86 Dudley-road Tipton Staffordshire 

(wife of Richard Thomas Simpson) died 14 January 1909 
Administration London 14 July to the said Richard Thomas 
Simpson fitter. Effects £lii. 

SIMPSON Margaret Harriet Ann of ^ Brook-green Middlesex 
spinster died 2 July 1910 at the Sussex Hotel St. 
Leonards-on-Sea Probate London 12 August to George 
Herbert Simpson esquire and Herman Ericksen barrister. 
Effects £25965 7 s - Ild - 

SIMPSON Maria of 16 Golgotha-road Lancaster (wife of 

Thomas Simpson) died 22 June IQIQ Probate Lancaster 
1 1 July to Joseph Edward Whiteside barber. 
Effects £643 4s. 8d. 

SIMPSON Mark of Cemetery-road Wath-upon-Deame 
Yorkshire died 28 Januarv iqio Probate Wakefield 10 
March to Ruth Patrick (wife of John Charles Patrick) and 
Samuel Fletcher colliery deputy. Effects A 1433 * 6s - 4<J- 

SIMPSON Martha of 16 Burlington-street Blackburn widow 
died 2Q September 1910 Probate Lancaster t November 
to Louisa Simpson and Ada Simpson spinsters. 
Effects £266 3s. nd. 

SIMPSON Martha Edith of 77 Alliance-avenue Kingst^up^ri- 

Hull (wife of Anson Simpson) died 30 August 1906 
Administration (limited) London 9 November to Janet 
Mabel Coke (wife of Stanley Richard Coke). 
Effects £ 462 19s. nd- 

SIMPSON Martha Emma of 15 Priory-street Huntingdon-road 
Cambridge (wife of John George Simpson) died 15 June 
1 801 Administration Peterborough 5 July to the said John 
George Simpson photographer. Effects £15. 
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and other appliances are offered for the cure 
of every imaginable ailment. Here as else 
where "a little knowledge" may be "a danrer' 
ous thing." In some recent experiments 
plants, the direction of the current was shown 
as might have been expected, to b e of The 
greatest importance. When the curren was 




Mr. Thomas Simpson. 
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States, fires in the open air are largely used 
as a protection against frost. The heat nf 
course, can do little to raise the temperature 

rio , e r,l e Ch6Cks eva P°^i™> Just as clouds 
do and thus prevents the temperature from 
falmg as low as it would otherwise do In 
order to increase the amount of smoke' the 
material is made as damp as possible, or some 



times mixed with tar. The vegetable refuse 
burnt in gardens in great quantities during the 
winter might be utilised in the same way- 
collected m heaps on the north or east side oj 
the side from which the wind is likely to come 
and lighted when severe frost threatens Mam 
tender shrubs might thus be saved from injury 
H. C. Davidson. 



The Gardens of 
The Earl of Stradbroke. 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. THOS. SIMPSON, AT HENHAM HALL, YN 



ANGFORD. 



IT was in the middle of August that I visited 
the gardens at Henham Hall, the beautiful 
Suffolk seat of the Earl and Countess of 
Stradbroke. The main entrance to the 
splendid park — between four and five 
miles round— is a short distance from the 
pretty village of Wangford, with its 
ancient church adorned by monuments and 
stained-glass windows in memory of ancestors 
of Lord Stradbroke, who came into possession 
of the estate as far back as 1544. On my arrival 
Mr. Simpson, the head gardener, first of all 
showed me a new feature, in the shape of the 
wild garden at the extreme end of the pleasure 
grounds. 

"Here " he said, "we have naturalised several 
thousands of bulbs, and here, too, are a number 
of double Violets, Marie Louise and Princess 



while, as you see, the Foxgloves, which seed 
themselves, help to make things look bright 
later on, with F'erns to supply a contrast. This 
was all done last autumn. 

"Speaking of trees," continued Mr. Simpson, 
as we passed under a Rose arch into the Rose 
walk, planted with old varieties, "near the sunk 
fence _ dividing the pleasure grounds and the 
park is a fine specimen of the Tulip-tree, and 
beyond it an ancient Mulberry, which now 
rarely fruits. The fruit, which is white, is not 
used. But we are now approaching a much 
more interesting specimen than either of these." 
A Famous Weeping Larch. 

"You mean the remarkable Weeping Larch 3 " 
"Yes, supported on a pergola. That Larch is 
said by experts to be the finest in the British 



passed from the base of the plants towards the 
tips of the leaves, the assimilation of sap was 
assisted, but when it was passed in the opposite 
direction, it produced an injurious effect If 
it be admitted that electricity may sometimes 
be beneficial to human beings, there cannot be 
much doubt that the direction of the current 
is equally important, yet this point, like many 
others, does not enter into the consideration of 
the quacks. The earth is perpetually dis- 
charging electricity into the atmosphere, and the 
leaves of plants, especially the upright pointed 
leaves of grass, offer easy channels for its quiet 
escape. Its escape may sometimes be seen, for 
in certain conditions of the atmosphere the 
tips of the leaves of various plants have not 
infrequently been observed to be luminous. 
Study Your Fencing'. 

October 1 st. — A beautiful garden is a per- 
petual source of joy. Next to it, I should place 
a garden from which there is a beautiful view 
Another may own the actual ground, but that 
is a small matter. The charm of it belongs to 
those who see it, and the privileges of pos- 
session are theirs without the trouble of title- 
deeds. It follows that the Englishman's custom 
of enclosing his small plot with a high fence 
or hedge must often be a mistake. If he pre- 
vents others from seeing what he is doing— and 
are his daily acts such as he is ashamed of— 
lie may be shutting out a view certainly more 
extensive, and possibly more beautiful, than 
any that can be obtained in his own grounds 
•1 i S \ mafter which should always be con- 
sidered when putting up fences or planting trees 
and shrubs With skilful management we may 
so to speak, add to our gardens much of the 
surrounding country, and so increase their 
beauty enormously. 

Frost-Fighting. 

October 2nd.— In the French vineyards, as 
well as in many plantations in the United 
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of Wales, which come in just after the forced 

tv, ?r S are 0ver; also a nura ber of Lilies of 
the Valley, and Liliums in variety, such as L. 
auratum, camlidum, longifolium, and land- 
tolium. They like the shade, and do well under 
the many trees. Another feature in the spring 
is a large display of purple and white Crocuses, 



Isles. As perhaps you know, a description of 
it appears in the new work of Mr. Elwes on 
famous trees of Great Britain and Ireland; it 
Conifer^ 111 ' 611 ' 10116 ' 1 Veitch ' s manua l of the 
"Have you any idea when it was planted?" 
As far as can be ascertained, about the year 
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i79°- It was brought to Henham by Lord 
Stradbroke's grandfather. The pergola, which 
it entirely covers, is a hundred and sixty 
feet long. We do nothing to preserve it, except 
put extra wooden posts for further support. The 
mam supports are iron, encased in rustic 
Larch. Since the trees near it were cleared 
away, about six years ago, it has been 
as healthy as it ever was, and has continued 
to increase. The branches are still growing 

"This alone is worth coming to Henham to 
see. But you have other giants, especially a 
magnificent Oak." 

u- "P 13 * was P lante d to commemorate the 

birth of the present Earl's father, a hundred and 
fifteen years ago, so that at present it is only a 
juvenile. Elsewhere are the remains of a really 
old Oak, in which Sir John Rous concealed him- 
self and escaped capture when a warrant had 
been issued for his arrest bv the supporters of 
Oliver Cromwell. Other fine specimens in the 
Larch walk include an Alder of rare variety, a 
noble specimen of Acer a hundred and twentv 
years old (right in the middle of the walk), and 
a very good specimen of the variegated Oak." 
"Are there any specially good varieties of 
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^'You have also a mixed herbaceous border." 

"Filled up with annuals. In this the varie- 
ties include Epilobiums, Solidago, Phlox, 
Gypsophila, Heleniums (Miss Mellish), Rud- 
beckia laciniata, Chelone barbata, Gaiilardias, 
Monarda didyma, Asters in variety, Coreopsis,' 
and Ageratum. Just here we put in some 
Bamboos twelve months ago, which are doing 
well, and the border of Fuchsia gracilis merits 
mention." 

The Bose Garden. 

Facing the herbaceous border is the new Rose 
garden, which was only started in February, 
The contrast between the red of the Roses and 
the groundwork of snow-white Alyssums is very 
effective. At the back of the beds is a Rose 
hedge trained to form a series of arches. 

"As to the varieties," said Mr. Simpson, "the 
standards embrace W. A. Richardson, Caroline 
Testout, La France, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Wellington, and Marquis of Salisbury. All the 
standards I bud myself every year, in order to 
keep the stock going. I have budded nearly a 
hundred this year. The dwarfs are mixed, and 
include Princesse de Sagan, Rainbow, Papa 
Oontier, Madame Pernet, Duchess, Frederick 
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Roses in the border, which I notice also con- 
tains Poppies and Tropaeolums ?" 

"The best Roses are in the new Rose garden. 
Crimson Rambler and Dundee Rambler do well 
on the pergola. At the west end of the lawn 
we planted several of the best varieties of Nar- 
cissus three years ago, and this part we only 
mow once a year. The soil is gravelly, and the 
ground was all trenched up for the bulbs, of 
which N. Barrii conspicuus is specially satis- 
factory. Another feature is the ' blue border ' 
behind the kitchen garden wall." 

"As there are so many blue flowers in it, I 
conclude that it is named accordingly?" 

"We limit it practically to that colour, but 
the border is at its best in July. It is a hundred 
and twenty yards long, and was planted to scale, 
at the suggestion of Lady Stradbroke, who takes 
the keenest interest in flower gardening." 

"And its chief contents?" 

"Aconitum in three varieties, Delphiniums in 
variety, Larkspurs, Anchusa italica (Dropmore 
variety), Cornflowers, Lupins, Nigella Miss 
Jekyll (we cut this for the table), Eutoca, 
Campanula persicifolia, Salvia patens, Violas 
Veronicas, Gladioli, Erigeron planum, Iris ger- 
manica, Nemophila, and blue Geraniums. We 
.rely mainly on herbaceous plants, but use a 
number of annuals." 



Harrison, Albert Stopford, Edu Meyer, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Madame E. Resal, Eugene Lamesch, 
Perle d'Or, Aurora, Bouquet d'Or, Gladys Hark- 
ness, Leonie Lamesch, Countess of Rosebery, 
Maman Cochet, Her Majesty, Mrs. John Laing, 
Madame Falcot, Betty, Lord Roberts, Anna 
Olivier, Sunset, Sunrise, L'Ideal, and Duchesse 
d'Albe. Amongst the climbers are Mrs. 
F. W. Flight, Queen Alexandra, White 
Dorothy Perkins, Goldfinder, and Unique." 

"What are you going to do with the piece of 
ground down the gr^ss slopes?" 

Combinations in the Flower Garden. 

"■We are planting it with Bamboos and hardy 
Palms, and late Roses on the banks. Next to 
this new piece is the old original flower garden." 

"How long ago was it laid out?" 

"More than a century since. In the beds are 
chiefly spring-flowering shrubs. For example, 
there are four of Deutzias planted for colour, 
with Hyacinthus candicans. Then there are four 
large ones, with Acer negundo in the centre, 
and blue Clematis trailing through, the ground- 
work for the summer being Spirasa japonica, 
and, for autumn, Montbretias. Four beds are 
filled with mixed Begonias, all seedlings, and 
there is a large bed of Spirasas, a spring-flower- 
ing variety, with a Copper Beech ia the centre, 



a " d Tritomas for colour in the summer. Round 
the fountain are Ferns and Campanulas, with 
London Pride and Cerastiums on the rockwork ; 
and the Rose arches consist of all white varie- 
ties, notably Mother of Thousands, a very old 
one." 

The Terrace Bedding-. 

From here we proceeded past a nice little 
rock garden, planted with such favourites as 
Alpine Phlox, Iris, Gentians, Aquilegias, Myo- 
sotis, and Ferns, back to the west side of the 
pleasure grounds. 

"Eight years ago," said Mr. Simpson, "there 
was a conservatory here. Now; a,t the back, on a 
rustic pergola, are Roses, and Clematis and 
Lomcera. In front are the old China Roses, 
now flowering for the second time ; while on the 
arches are Wistarias (multijuga), which, though 
only planted twelve months ago, have racemes 
three times as long as sinensis. On the panels 
facing the China Roses and the steps, are 
Fuchsias gracilis, Geraniums Henry Jacoby, 
and double Lobelias, with Box panels." 

"A pretty combination. How are these bedded 
in spring?" 

"With white and light blue Hyacinths. On 
the steps are Agapanthus umbellatus, and in the 
tank are Water Lilies. The other panels on the 
west front are Roses and clipped Irish Yews, 
filled in with Begonias Fairy Queen. They in. 
elude a fine piece of Lemon-scented Verbena, 
which stands out through the winter. All the 
vases on the teirace, upwards of two hundred, 
are filled with double blue Lobelia, which is 
very effective in the autumn." 

Schemes of Colour. 

"Then there is the Sunk Garden, which 
appears to be the shape of the Union Jack." 

"It was all laid out to scale. Last year it 
was red, white, and blue— Geraniums (Jacoby), 
Alyssums, and double Lobelias. This year it is 
entirely pink, the whole of the eight beds con- 
sisting of Geraniums Madame Crousse. Last 
spring, maintaining red, white, and blue, we 
had Myosotis, double white Arabis, and 
red Tulips. Next spring we shall fill 
the whole of the beds with red Wallflowers. 
The pink is unbroken, even in the vases which 
contain Madame Crousse." 

A Line Border. 

On the other side of the stately mansion, with 
its perfectly plain front, is the East Garden. 

"What is the plan here?" I asked, noticing 
that Yew hedges faced the herbaceous border. 

"In the border there are ten lines, the first 
Lupins, the second Heleniums (Wolly Dodd), 
the third Tritomas, the fourth Delphiniums, the 
fifth Campanulas (persicifolia), the sixth 
Linums, the seventh late Aconites, the eighth 
Rudbeckias (Newmanii), the ninth Heuchera 
sanguinea, and the tenth Campanula carpathica, 
the edging being Alyssum Snow Carpet. At the 
corners .of the steps on the bank above the 
bowling green are Yuccas, and on the bowling 
green itself the remains of the old Oak to which 
I have already referred. The tree itself was 
blown down five years ago. At the end is 
another Rose garden, with sundial in the centre, 
backed by a Yew hedge, with beds edged by 
Box. Here, too. is another herbaceous border 
mixed promiscuously, but with similar varieties 
to the other." 

Noticing a specimen of Ailanthus glandulosa, 
said to be the finest in England, we passed 
through another wild garden with Campanulas 
grandis, carpeted with Polyanthus and Prim- 
roses in the spring, a feature of this walk being 
the Limes, including one (Tilia alba, or Silver 
Lime) which does not flower until all the others 
are out of bloom. 

How to Keep Hollyhocks Clean. 

"And what is the entire acreage?" I enquired, 
as we entered the kitchen garden, with its 
handsome Moorish gates. 

"There are thirteen acres of kitchen garden 
and grounds. Here, you see, is another her- 
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baceous border, in the centre. This was made 
two years ago. On one side, at the back, are 
Sweet Peas, and on the other are Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks also being prominent." 

"How do you manage to get the latter in such 
remarkably good form?" 

"I sow in heat in January, grow on inside, 
and harden them off. With regard to Sweet 
Peas, I sow in September for spring flowering, 
in March for early autumn, and in May for late 
autumn. I am able to cut both Sweet Peas 
and Dahlias in November. The best of the 
former are Etta Dyke, Apple Blossom Spencer, 
Helen Lewis, Queen Alexandra Spencer, Mrs' 
Hardcastle Sykes, and Sutton's Queen. The 
border includes fine clumps of Phlox, Asters 
Lupins, and early-flowering Chrysanthemums! 
I always raise my own Phlox, putting the cut- 
tings in during September, and planting out in 
spring. The varieties are chiefly Pantheon, 
Etna, Eclaireur, Jocelyn, and Mrs. Jenkins, the 
last being the best white variety there is, 'both 
for foliage and for flower." 

"What is the variety of Pentstemon which 
you grow in great numbers?" 
! "Sir George White. We grow about a 
thousand, and it is a splendid variety for cut- 
ting." 

Tie Best Wall Fruit. 

"N - -', about hardy fruit?" 

" Pear crops on the walls this year have 
been very good, especially Beurre Bosc, Beurre 
Diel, Durondeau, Williams's Bon Chretien, Pit- 
maston Duchess, Louise Bonne of Tersey, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Margaret Marillat, Beurre 
Superfin, and Beurre Hardy." 

"What about Peaches?" 

"We have no early varieties on the wall out- 
side, but, after the wasps have gone, Sea Eagle 
Princess of Wales, and Salway all do well The 
Nectarines are Lord Napier and Newton. By 
putting glass over these, we can keep them until 
November. 

Lord Stradbrolte Apple. 

"I should like the names of some of your 
best varieties of Apples." 

"Bush trees are being gradually substituted 
tor old espaliers. Some of the best varieties 
include fobston Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
r m T„ < ? rl , e Y e > Carles K oss, Beauty of Bath, 
J-ord Hmdhp, King of Tompkins County, and 
King of Pippins. The kitchen varieties include 
vvarner s King, Bramley's Seedling, Peasgood's 
Nonsuch Lord Derby, Lane's Prince Albert, 
and Lord Stradbroke." 

"When was the last sent out?" 

rfr,„ 7 ears ag0 ' There are bushes and cor- 
nons , and we get fine fruit, which is not ripe till 
Christmas, but will keep until April. I omitted 
"ibon that Apricots (Frogmore Early and 
' ™) do well on a warm,' dry wall. The 



A Good Maincrop Pea. 

"What is the finest of the varieties of Peas 
you grow?" 

"Of the maincrop, Royal Standard, which has 
well-filled pods of eleven Peas, and grows up to 
a height of six feet. This is one of the varie- 
ties of Mr. Smith, of Woodbridge, whose Im- 
proved American Wonder is one of our early 
varieties. I also grow Smith's Royal Salute 
for the main crop. Other early varieties are 
Little Marvel and Early Giant." 

"You have some fine Scarlet Runners." 

"The variety, which is splendid for training 
purposes, is Smith's Nulli Secundus. I raise 
them all inside m pots, and plant outside the 
second week in May, with slight protection 
By this method I get an early crop. Onions 
(Ailsa Craig and Cranston's Excelsior) are 
raised from both autumn and spring sowing 
I sow inside, and plant out. We cut Asparagus 
early m April, and continue to the middle of 
Jure." 

" Now, I see, we come to the Vineries, and I 



speciality, and we keep on picking until 
November." 

"Then you have three houses of Melons?" 

"Yes, and we sow the- first in January, and 
cut at the end of May. The only varieties are 
Sutton's Superlative and Ringleader. As to 
plants under glass, we have a fair collection of 
Palms and Ferns in the Palm house, one of 
the principal Ferns being Goniophlebium sub- 
auriculatum, which does remarkably well. The 
Orchids are chiefly Ccelogyne cristata and Den. 
drobiums nobile. Amongst our chief flowering 
plants are Chrysanthemums and Carnations." 

The Best Chrysanthemums. 

"How many Chrysanthemums do you grow?" 

"Three hundred for big blooms, and three 
hundred bush varieties. They are grown for 
masses of colour, Mrs. A. T. Miller and Madame 
Oberthur for white ; Captain Percy Scott, Mrs. 
A. R. Knight, General Hutton, and Mrs w' 
Knox, for yellow ; Madame P. Radaelli and 
Lady Hopetoun for pink ; and J. H. Silsbury 



to 
M 

vr„, . ~y,V on a warm, arv wall. Me 

woicilo Cherries which occupy the entire north 
art \b ™ Planted four y ears a go. Then there 
annn < S > aU of which have be en planted 
erow p ■ years ' ° n the nort h wall we 
Drnn ,?™ ate ' Monarch, and Coe's Golden 
Prinr» , Work) ' Kirke's, Magnum Bonum, 
ani in » " ales > Prince Engelbert, Victoria, 
Lat P n S6S • three or four varieties. Rivers' 
te nge is grown on pyramids." 

The L ateat Gr 00se]berry _ 

*bJ^ f ?° Ut Strawberries and bush fruit?" 
other, v! - Ve T reign is "he principal Strawberry, 
Scarlet A Ug Lord ° verton (a Scotch variety) 
Favof rit S Ueen is similar to Kentish 
berrie, = ? U ^ Glvon ' s La 'e Prolific. Rasp, 
should , f enclose <l in a net ; otherwise, we 
The lv get a "y fruit - because of the birds, 
ine I are Su P«l a tive and Autumn-fruit. 

cordons o^f S™ 5 gr ° Wn in 3 CagC and as 
the httL ^ e north walL The varieties on 
Lanrf-v Iay Duke > Whitesmith, Keepsake, 

Priafel? called' n" d the fe te ? of a11 is a P pro ' 
Sweet Cb ■ 0me S a - We had a fine crop of 
the i ,th „7iL e - Sj of which we picked the last On 
Rivers Bi , T month . The varieties are Early 

White Heart" ' WMte Heart ' and Late 




notice that you apparently have only inside 
borders." 

"They are all inside. In this house, Muscats, 
planted tn 1906, are grown below, and Alicantes 
on the top, both carrying heavy crops. We do 
not force these at all. In another Vinery we 
started cutting Grapes in May. Here, the varie- 
ties are Black Hamburgh and Alicante, with 
tigs on the wall. The principle is to get big 
batches of few varieties. In the fourth Vinery 
are Black Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling, 
which have cropped well for three years with- 
out any heat. On the wall are Figs— Brown 
Turkey, and White Ischia." 

Peaches up to November. 

"How many Peach houses are there?" 
, F ° u , r - In the first are Dymond, Barrington, 
and Bellegarde ; in the second, where Tomatoes 
are also grown, on the single-stem system, 
are Hale's Early, Duchess of Cornwall, and 
if 7 u Gros f Mignonne, all grown without heat, 
un the back wall are Nectarines— Early Rivers, 
Cardinal, and Lord Napier. The variety of 
lomato is Lord Roberts. In the third Peach 
house are good crops of Stirling Castle and 
crimson Galande ; and in the fourth, Barring- 
ton is just showing colour. Peaches are quite a 



F. W. Vallis, and Lady Roberts for crimson and 
scarlet. Carnations are grown for summer 
flowering— about two thousand Malrnaisons. 
the best scarlet are King Oscar and H. J. 
Jones. Now, I think, we have finished, except 
the orchard." r 

The Value of Grease-banding. 

"What subjects do you grow in the orchard?" 
tu , <?' PearS) Ounces, Nuts, and Apples. 
The latter include Blenheim Orange, Kes- 
wick Codlin, Tower of Glamis, Old Haw 
hornden, Cox's Orange Pippin, and Washing- 
ton. I grease-banded the trees in October, with 
rnLrTl, t hat J a Week afterwards you could 
count three hundred female moths on one band 
tre^ fl*" Wf \ had no crops at all, although the 
2S& fl t ?, Wered - ™s - vear < in consequence of 
! grease-bands, they produced good 
crops, not one failing, though some of the trees 
ar e a hundred years old." 

Mr. Simpson?" 3 ' 011 ^ y ° Ur gardeni ^ career,, 
server! ?t° lmont Park > Stirlingshire, where I 
Claremn^A^ 8 -, Frorn there 1 went first to 
Claremont, Alloa, Clackmannanshire, and then 

owner" M° d ' AU ° a ' * the em P'°y ° f *e same 
owner. My next position was that of outside 
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foreman at Coltness House, Wishaw, Lanark- 
shire ; at the end of twelve months I was trans, 
ferred to the glass department. Eighteen 
months later I proceeded as plant foreman to 
Enville Hall, Staffordshire, where I remained 
three years, gairing very valuable experience. 
I then became general foreman at Bolnore, Hay. 
ward's Heath, remaining there for upwards of 
two years. My first post as head gardener was 
at the Croydon Mental Hospital, but, not 
raring for the work, I applied for the vacancy 
at Henham, and was selected by Lord Sirad- 
broke as head gardener, just six years ago. 



Showing is not largely done, but when I have 
exhibited, I have always been very successful. 
Twice at Halesworth I have won the shield for 
the greatest number of points. I have also 
done well at Woodbridge, where I have taken 
several prizes every year. My trophies include 
the silver and bronze medals of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, with numerous cer- 
tificates ; and also certificates from Lowestoft, 
Tpswich, and Norwich Shows for Chrysanthe- 
mums during the last five years." 

Alfred Wilcox 1 . 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 375.— THE LARGER FURNISHING PLANTS. 



DEAR KATE,— Now that summer is 
over, we must consider what furnish, 
ing plants we possess before it is 
too late to replenish our stock, for 
.this must be done before severe cold 
sets in, as otherwise plants brought 
on for sale in a warm place will 
suffer sadly from the sudden change of atmo- 
sphere, and trie chilling draughts of the house. 
Palms, of course, are first favourites, for their 
graceful foliage gives an Oriental touch to a 
drawing-room which nothing else can bestow ; 
but do not be beguiled into buying any but 
those which are fairly hardy, however beautiful 
they are, unless you can give them the help 
of a warm conservatory. 

For instance, Cocos Weddelliana is a lovely 
thing, but of doubtful hardiness, and if you 
embark upon the care of this Palm, it should 
be procured in June, and gradually inured to 
the cool and changeable conditions of a room. 

The Eleg-ant Kentias. 

Fortunately, the Kentias — which make admir- 
able room plants — are also extremely elegant ; 
Kentia Belmoreana and K. Forsteriana being 
specially desirable, both for their beauty and 
their easy culture. They are generally sold in 
small pots, when about eighteen inches high, 
and one of the secrets of keeping them 111 
health is to avoid shifting them into a larger 
pot unless it is really needed, all repotting of 
furnishing plants being best undertaken between 
April and July, so as to avoid any disturbance 
of their roots in cold weather. But it must not 
be forgotten that plants in small pots need 
more water than others, and if the strong coil 
of roots which Palms make should get dust-dry, 
the foliage will suffer, and turn brown at the 
tips, spoiling its appearance very quickly. 
Palms should therefore be thoroughly soaked 
when they need water, and the best way to do 
this is to stand the pot in a bowl or deep saucer 
of tepid water until the whole is saturated, then 
take it out, and allow it to drain, but never let 
it get too dry. 

Of course, I cannot tell you how often to 
soak your Palm, for this depends upon many 
things which are unknown to me; for instance, 
the state of the weather, whether you keep a 
good fire going daily, whether your room is 
dry and sunny, or shady and inclined to be 
damp ; the size of the pot, and the vigour of 
your plant, etc., etc., all of which will make 
a difference; but you can always make sure of 
the right time to water by examining the state 
of the upper soil. If this is moist enough to 
stain your finger when laid upon it, water is 
not yet required ; if dry, however, give plenti- 
fully at once, always using tepid water in the 
morning for room plants, in winter. 

Do not allow moss to grow over the surface 



soil, as this shows an exhausted state, and is 
unhealthy for the plant. The moss should be 
carefully removed without injuring the roots of 
the plant, and any surface soil which can be 
taken away without disturbance of the roots 
should be replaced with fresh good loam, in 




Kentia Belmoheana. 



which it is a good plan to mix a little char- 
coal, crushed into powder and small lumps. 
Charcoal is not so easy to obtain, however, in 
small quantities, so -that we always make our 
own supply, either by burning sticks and wood 
in the garden in summer, or even by doing the 
same in a grate in winter. You should take the 
sticks out with a pair of tongs when just burnt 
through, and break them up whilst hot, spread- 
ing it on the hearth ; otherwise they will go 
to ashes, which are not so useful, though they, 
too, may be added to heavy soil with advantage. 

Preparing Charcoal. 

Charcoal is an excellent thing to mix with 
most composts, for it not only keeps them 
sweet, but collects nourishment from the atmo- 
sphere on which the roofs of the plant can feed. 
F'erns, Gloxinias, and all plants which require 
much water specially need it ; and I advise 
you to make some without loss of time. But 
do not collect it and put it away until every 
possible spark is out, for if you leave ever so 
little "life" in the charcoal, and put it together 
into a bowl, it will get red hot all through from 
that spark, and may set the house 011 fire if 
put away in a cupboard. This nearly took 



place here when we first started charcoal-burn- 
ing, but, fortunately, smoke issuing from the 
cupboard warned us in time, and the burning 
wood was quickly put out. A copper or iron 
bowl is useful to collect charcoal in on the 
hearth, but don't stand it on wood, for fear 
of accidents. 

For a room which is not constantly warmed 
in winter, the Fan Palms (Chamaerops humilis 
and C. excelsa) are useful, as they are very 
hardy, growing in the open air at Torquay, and 
elsewhere in the South-West of England. 
Latania borbonica, and also Corypha australis 
are also handsome F'an Palms, which do well 
in a room, and Seaforthia elegans, a tall, grace- 
ful plant, is one of the best for a large room. 

The ordinary green Dracaenas (Dragon-trees), 
indivisa and congesfa (the latter with broader 
leaves than the first-named), are useful room 
plants ; but the crimson Dracaena Lord Wolseley 
(a hybrid) is far more effective, the foliage 
being broadly edged with bright red, which 
shows up well against the window. This is 
fairly hardy, too, only needing an ordinarily 
warm room to do well, although the other red 
Dracasnas are hothouse plants, needing a warm 
place. 

Propagating Dracaenas. 

Dracaenas are apt to grow tall and leggy, 
however, and are then not very decorative; but 
fortunately they are easily propagated. Taking 
the old plant out of its pot, we lay it down at 
full length on the hotbed made in March or 
April for Melons or Cucumbers, at one side of 
the frame. The ball of roots should be covered 
with soil, and you should notch the bare stem 
half through (but not more) at intervals of 
about two inches, leaving an "eye" on each 
division, then nearly cover the cut stem with 
fine loam and crushed charcoal, keeping all the 
plant moist and warm. The effect of checking 
the sap in this way is to induce the formation 
of a young plant at each notch, and these can 
be cut off separately, and potted up. The top 
of the Dracaena will also emit fresh roots into 
the hotbed, and the old ball of roots will 
probably sprout fresh growth. 

The same plan of propagation can be carried 
out in spring with a leggy India-rubber plant; 
even without a hotbed, you can get this to form 
fresh roots in a greenhouse, if you notch the 
stem below a young growth, and tie up the 
cut in rich soil, covered with moss ; but it is 
necessary to keep this soil thoroughly moist 
with tepid water daily, and to keep the roots 
of the old plant rather dry, when the cutting 
will seize on the food offered it to save its life, 
and throw out roots into it, when you can cut 
it off, and pot it carefully. 

Maranta major is the name of a handsome 
but uncommon room plant, with elegant foliage 
in shades of green, borne on slender footstalks 
from the base of the plant. Most of the 
Marantas (Zebra plants) are too delicate for use 
in a room, needing the moist atmosphere of a 
hothouse ; but this is an exception to this lule, 
and can be managed quite well in a room, 
although it likes a little warmth in spring, to 
start its fresh growths. A compost of two parts 
peat to one of rich loam, and one of sand and 
charcoal, will suit all the Marantas, and they 
do not like to be exposed to the full glare of 
the sun, for their native place is in the tropical 
forests of South America. 

Decorative Plants from Seed. 

Grevillea robusta, the Silky Oak of Australia, 
is Fern-like in appearance, and very graceful. 
This tree is usually obtained by sowing seeds 
(which must be quite fresh) in April or May, in 
a slight hotbed. The little plants are perfect 
in shape from the time they are a few inches 
high, and most decorative, either in the house 
or for the conservatory. They do not require 
large pots, too, for their size, which is often 
a great consideration in choosing furnishing 
plants. But they are quite early Victorian in 
their strong objection to a smoky atmosphere, 
and dislike tobacco in every form, so that they 
are of no use in a smoking-room. Eucalyptus 
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spot wit hin go short a distance of the heart of 
the Black Country* Kinver Edge has now been 
presented by the family of the late Mr. Thomas 
Itrosvenor Lee, of Birmingham, to the National 
Trust, to be held for the use of the public. 
This munificent gift comprises some two hun- 
dred acres of heathen moor, which will be much 
appreciated, and will serve to keep green the 
memory Of the famous naturalist. At a public 
( elebration of the gift on September 28+ Canon 
Rawnsley, the chairman of the Trust, formally 
4 accepted the gift* and Lord Dartmouth and the 
M h von OF Stottsbrtdge made speeches congratu- 
lating the Trust on the acquisition of its first 
piece of property in the heart of the Midlands. 

Fouft Vet£«*n G ARDENfcRB.— We reproduce 
in. fig. 51 an interesting photograph of four 
veteran gardeners. Mt-s?rs. - H^_-4i*i=feAXxrNE. T 
ROBINSON * J. Je>OT i i i li : i (\V ^ I s c\ a nT) t a k en 
recently in the garden of 5tr HttxTstisb at 
WestwiHid, E.^ham, where he now resides. Each 
of these four gardeners is over eighty years of 
age, and their combined ages amount to 336 
years, Mr. Ballanttne was born in 1333, and 
began his gardening career in Scotland. While 
still a young man he was appointed gardener arid 
bailiff at "The Dell, TI Baron SchboDER's re^i 
dence at Englefield Green. Here he stayed for 
nearly half a century, and the late Baron, who 
esteemed Kim very highly, on his death left 
Ballantine a legacy of one thousand pounds. 
He was a keen and successful Orchid grower f 
and was for twenty-five years 'a member of 
the R.H,8. Orchid Committee* Jn 1907 he was 
presented with the Victoria Medal of Honour, 
jthd in 1911 be retired from "The Dell " ap- 
pdintSment, Some particulars of his career, and 
a portrait, wr[v published in Gttrrf. (*hn>n. % 
Sept. ^14. 1907. and his retirement is men- 
tionrd in ihe issue for April 1. 1911 Mr. T. 
J{hrtnson was born in 1855. His experience was 
chiefly (rained in the south of England, but his 
first post ait head gardener was at Ma ryl torn 11^1 
Park, Cork. Later he was for twenty nine years 
gardener and hailirT at the Royal Indian Engi- 
neering College, Cooper's Hill, and retired in 
1899. Mr. J t Jem mutt is tlie eldest of the 3tMl. 
group, having been horn in 1831 TTc is still 
in harness and has never been absent from work 
for a day through illness, being hale and 
hearty. For the last fifty -six years h- has held 
Uw post of gardener at Milton Park, Eghanl, 
where he hag served three generations of Barons 
m Worms, Mr. A. Sinclair is two years 
younger than Mr. Jem m kit. He bepan work at 
nixie years of age, and has had a very varied 
experience, having served in gardens as far north 
aa Banff. His last position was that of head 
gardener to R, CrcAnorGTCW, Esq., at Hunsdon 
House, Ware, where he jfemaim-il for nfhvii 
years, retiring in 1909. 

Potato Grower Pined ;£300. Al Wslurh 
Police Court recently George Tansley, a 
Potato grower, w«a fined £300 on twelve counts 
of having sold seed Potatos at prices above the 
maximum. The excess profit was £!£il He 
[ i leaded that the Government had command* I 
167 tons of his Potatos at £8 a ton, while hi* 
neighbours had obtained fill a ton on the 
market. 

Medlar Sieob a» Poultpv Fooo It is 

not generally known (states the Journal of thv 
Royal Society of Arts) that the seeds of the 
Japanese Medlar (Eriobotrya japonical, a tree 
which ifl jjrown for its fruit on the French 
Piviera, can be used for feeding poultry, rab- 
bite, arid other domestic animals. They can 
also be used for distilling a spirit resembling 
Kirsehwasser. Food for poultry can be prepared 
by simply boiling the fresh or dried seeds in 
water for thirty to forty-five minutes, and then 
crushing them or using them whole, as may be 
desired ; or, instead of being boiled, they mav be 
roasted like coffee. Another plan, which has 
the advantage of not requiring heat, is to 
crush the seeds, linn moisten them with .«ufTi 



cient water, and allow them to remain in this 
state fw twelve hours. The mass is spread out 
in a thin layer to dry in the sun, in order to 
remove any traces of the bitter flavour. This 
poultry food ran be used dry or wet as pre- 
ferred. 

Soil Bacteria. During the past eight years 
Mr. II. Joel Conn has been engaged in the very 
difficult and important work of studying the 
bacterial flora of the soil .* Our knowledge of 
the bacterial content of the .soil progresses very 
slowly, and this because of the fact that it is 
a new branch of science. The organisms have 
to be isolated and cultivated. Many of them are 
new and not easy of cultivation under artificial 
conditions. The soil bacteria are of two types : 
those which form spores and those whicb do 
not. The former are relativelv few in number, 
and are probably not of agricultural importance, 
since they appear to occur in the soil only in 
their spore — or resting— stage. The non-sporers T 
on the other hand, occur in great number and 
variety, increase amazingly when the- soil is 



HISTORIC FIRM. 



With some notable except Lone British seed 
firms have been more or less short-lived* Tin ■> 
have nourished for periods of varying brevity, 
but few have continued successful for more than 
a century. That being the case, it is cheering , 
to find an exception in thg case: of a firm which 
is known, not only throughout Scotland, but 
also throughout the whole of the United King- 
dom — that of Messrs. A List in and McAslan, of 
Glasgow. The bicentenary of the firm was cele 
bra ted on the 28t h ult . by a d inner Ui the Trades 
Hall, Glassford Street, Glasgow, at which a 
numerous and representative company was pre- 
sent. The chair was occupied by Mr, Alexander 
N. Hunter, the present head of the firm, and 
the quests numbered about one hundred and fifty. 
The Lord Provost and other important towns- 
people were present, and Sir Robert Wright, 
the chairman of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, Representing the staff of Messrs. 




Fic, 51.— rotfB VET 
ReadJrir f m;ti led bo rijshi :— II. BttJlnntin«, 

manured, and alno wthen it is aerated. Some of 
them are known to be ammoniafiers — that is, 
producers of nmmonia. As an example of the 
effect of aeration on the bacterial population of 
the soil, Mr. Conn mwiiions that whereas 
] Liram (about 15 grains] of dry soil yielded about 
16 million colonies, a similar amouui of the same 
Qftll yielded an. v aeration about 28 million 
colonies. It will evidently be a long while before 
we shall be able to purchase soil fertilitv bacte- 
rial starters, which, added to soil, will infallibly 
set going those beneficent processes of. corrupt 
turn— and those only whereby the food and 
stimulant necessary for perfect vegetable growth 
are produced. Yet it does not require much 
vision to see the agriculture and horticulture of 
the future employing the bacteria of the soil in 
as sure and- beneficent a maimer as the dairyman 
now employs cultures of micro- organ isms to act 
as starters in producing £he kind of cheese he 
wants. 

• Soil Flora &t v &{§*. mUz Nfp. 67, 58, and 5G, New York 
Atfric. E*p, Station, Goner*, N.Y. 



ERAN (..WlDENERS, t 
% fobWBQQ, Jemjijttt, ajid A. Sinclair, 

Austin and McAslan were Messrs. John Cairns, 
R M. young, S> G. Smith and J, J. Roberlsnn 
The tHI lowing represented the garden and agri- 
cultural seed trade and nursery trade: W. 
Cuthberteon (Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh), 
J. M. Bridgeford (Watkins and Simpson, Ltd.. 
L"iidon), A. W. Johnson {Huret and Son, Lon- 
don), Andrew Aitken (Chas. Sharpe and Co., 
Ud,, Slcaford), T. S. Findlay (Findlay Bros., 
1'ailli^st.onj. Joseph Dob son (VVm. T^ighton, 
Glasgow), T. B. B. Kerr (Kerr and Co., Glas- 
gow), James Gray (Glasgow), W. P. Maltman 
(Alex. Cross and Sons, Glasgow), James McKen- 
zie (Glasgow), Andrew Motherwell (Glaegow), 
T. C Mi Id ruin [Smith and Mddrum, Forfar), 
eTohn Sutherland (Lenaie), John Smellie (Busby), 
Th os, Jeffrey (Edinburgh), Chas. Young (Ken- 
ir ^head), Thoa. Thomson (John Donaldson and 
Obi, Edinburgh), J, D. Alexander (Pringle and 
Alexander, Glasgow), R, W. Todd (Dujilop and 
Todd, Glasgow), Robt. Howie (Glasgow), W. 
Gilchrist (W. Gilclirist and Sone, Glasgow), 
P. M. Hamilton (Aroh. Hamilton and Sons, 
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Sinclair, George (1786-1834), gardener and writer on horticulture, was born at 
Mellerstain in Berwickshire into a Scottish family which had long been devoted to 
gardening. His father, George Sinclair (1750-1833), gardener to the Hon. G. Baillie 
of Jerviswood, was in his earlier years considered to be one of the best 
horticulturists in the south of Scotland, and his uncle was superintendent of the 
grounds, gardens, and farms at Bonnington, near Lanark. Sinclair was himself 
originally in the service of the Gordon family, and became, on the duke's marriage 
with Lady Georgiana Gordon in 1803, gardener to John Russell, sixth duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn Abbey. 

On instructions from the duke, and under the direction of Sir Humphry Davy, 
Sinclair conducted an extensive series of experiments on the nutritive qualities of 
various types of animal fodder. The results were published in 1816 in Hortus 
gramineus Woburnensis, an expensive folio volume containing dried specimens of 
the grasses. These were replaced by plates in cheaper editions published in 1825, 
1826, and 1829, and in a German translation of 1826. The nutritional value of the 
grasses described in Hortus was assessed through comparison of their water- 
soluble constituents, the theory being that these formed the bulk of the feeding 
material. As a comparative guide the technique did have some value. 

After having superintended the gardens at Woburn Abbey for seventeen years, 
Sinclair left the service of the duke and entered into partnership about 1824 with 
Cormack & Son, nurserymen and seedsmen of New Cross. On 26 March 1824 he 
became a fellow of the Linnean Society, and he was also a fellow of the 
Horticultural Society and of other botanical organizations. He remained a partner 
of the firm of seedsmen for some nine or ten years, until his death at New Cross 
Nursery, Deptford, on 13 March 1834. In addition to producing the Hortus 
gramineus and a subsequent Hortus ericaeus Woburnensis (1825), Sinclair edited 
the Hortus Cantabrigiensis of James Donn, the Essay on Weeds of Benjamin 
Holdich (1825), and a Treatise on Useful and Ornamental Planting, published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

ERNEST CLARKE, rev. ALEXANDER GOLDBLOOM 

Sources Gardener's Magazine, 10 (1834), 192 ■ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 13 (1843), 442 • J. 
Britten and G. S. Boulger, eds., A biographical index of British and Irish botanists (1893) ■ G. Sinclair, 
Hortus gramineus Woburnensis (1816) ■ G. Sinclair, Hortus ericaeus Woburnensis (1825) 
Archives NRA, priv. coll., letters on botanical subjects | Linn. Soc, Smith corresp. ■ UCL, letters to 
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Art. IX. Obituary. 



Died, in the middle of April, 1883, aged 83 years, Mr. Sinclair, the 
father of Mr. Sinclair of the New Cross Nursery. In his earlier years he 
was considered one of the best gardeners in the south of Scotland. He 
came to England in the pursuit of know ledge of his business in J 774, and 
in 1778 became gardener to the Hon. G. Baillic of Jerviswood, at Mel- 
lerstane, where he continued until his death, a period of 55 years; but he 
had retired from business a short time before his decease. It was stated 
in the provincial newspaper which noticed his death at the time it happened, 
that his remains were "followed to the grave by the grandson of the Mr. 
Baillic by whom he was first employed. Similar instances arc rare ; but 
their occurrence reflects equal honour upon the kindness of the employer 
and the faithfulness of the employed." (Kelso Mail, April 25. 1833.) Some 
nine or ten weeks preceding this, died the present Mr. Sinclair's uncle at 
Bonntngton (Falls of the Clyde), near Lanark. He had been superin- 
tendent of the gardens, grounds, and farms there, for many years. 
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ntly*named varieties among Roses alone 
which are so much alike that even experts often 
find Jt impossible to distinguish between them! 
What fierce contests there would be between the 
rival claimants! Why, our gardens, where at 




Mr, T. H. Slade. 



least we should find peace, would become scenes 
of perpetual strife. No, we really don't want to 
patent our flowers. 

Bed-tinted Leaves. 

July 10th. — The Creeping Bugle (Ajuga rep- 
tans) is an interesting native plant, several 
varieties of which are sometimes grown in gar- 
dens. One of the questions whidn it suggests 
is, why are its leaves, as well as those of many 
other plants, coloured red instead of green? 
The colouring principle is a substance called 
anthocyanin, and, as may be seen, it occurs in 
the greatest quantity on the lower sides of the 
leaves. As most of the plants in which 
anthocyanin is chiefly found grow in shady 
positions, its use is probably to convert the 
light rays into heat rays, the thick lower layer 
effectually stopping all those that would other- 
wise pass through. As pointed out by Lord 
Avebury, there are other plants in which it is 
on the upper sides of the leaves. "Here," he 
says, "it probably serves as a screen, and pro- 
tects the plants against too intense illumination 
by turning part of the light into heat. This 
view seems strongly supported by some of King's 
experiments. For instance, he placed some 
chlorophyll (the green colouring principle) in 
intense sunshine, part, however, protected by a 
screen of anthocyanin extracted from Beetroot. 
The part so sheltered remained green; the rest 
was decomposed by the light. It is also borne 
out by the frequent presence of the red colouring 
matter in young leaves in which the delicate 
epidermis forms an inadequate protection from 
strong light." Here, then, we get the explana- 
tion of the fact that so many leaves, such as 
tnose of Roses, are ruddy-tinted when they first 
appear, this ruddy tint being retained for special 
reasons by the leaves of such plants as the 
peeping Bugle throughout their existence. The 
red colouring principle may be present without, 
unaer ordinary circumstances, being visible— for 
instance, in those trees whose leaves are 
ordinarily green, but turn red in autumn. What 
happens here is the gradual withdrawal of the 



chlorophyll as colder weather advances, the red 
becoming in consequence more and more con- 
spicuous. 

Black-fly and Broad Beans. 

July nth. — It seems almost impossible to grow 
Broad Beans without their being attacked by 
black-fly. Sometimes the attack is slight, but 
in a hot, dry summer, especially on poor soil, 
it is often serious, most, if not all, of the blos- 
soms being destroyed. The insect is not an 
aphis, as the popular name would suggest, but 
a species of thrips. Its appearance is unfor- 
tunately too well known to need any description. 
The eggs are laid in the flowers, and when the 
larvas hatch, rather over a week later, they at 
once commence their destructive work.- All the 
insects which have been examined have been 
found to be females. This will explain' the 
rapidity with which they increase on the plants. 
The remedy recommended by the Board of Agri- 
culture is pyrethrum wash, made by adding one 
ounce of pyrethrum powder to two gallons of 
soft water, and dissolving in it an ounce of soft 
soap. This is far better than the familiar 
ordinary method of dusting the plants with soot 
or lime, or with both combined. The insects 
hibernate in crevices in the bark of trees, under 
the rough bark of Pea and Bean sticks, and 



among the rough grass at the base of hedgerows. 
We are, therefore, advised to burn our Pea and 
Bean sticks, and not to use them a second time, 
but this, 1 fear, is a counsel of perfection. As 
for most of us it would make our Peas and 
Beans so expensive that we could buy them 
more cheaply than grow them, it is not likely to 
be adopted. Another recommendation is more 
easy to act upon — not to grow Peas or Beans on 
any plot which bore an infected crop the pre- 
vious year. Indeed, they should be as far 
away from it as possible. The haulm should 
also be burned as soon as the crop is gathered, 
and liming the ground would probably prove 
beneficial by destroying any of the insects that 
had settled there for hibernation. 

July 1 2th. — Most of us have to be content 
with gardens on the flat, but where terraces can 
be introduced, they are certainly very delightful. 
A certain stiffness often characterises them, no 
doubt, but this may be entirely removed by 
means of rockwork. Parsons, in his book on 
landscape gardening, gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of how it should be done. Steep banks 
should be avoided, because of the difficulty of 
cutting the grass, and, of course, if bulbs are 
grown on them — as they should be, for they are 
charming m such positions — there should be no 
cutting until the leaves wither. 

H. C. Davidson. 



Famous Gardeners at Home. 



No. 264.— Mr. T. H. SLADE, F.R.H.S., at THE GARDENS, POLTIMORE, EXETER. 



AN interesting point in connection with the 
gardens at Poltimore, which, thanks to the 
courtesy of Lord Poltimore, I had the 
pleasure of going over towards the end of May, 
is that they are on the lines of the pleasure 
grounds of a French chateau, and altogether in 
keeping with the character of the mansion. On 
my arrival at the residence of Mr. T. H. Slade, 
the head gardener, just outside the gardens, we 



being alike. The male trees have rather lighter 
branches than the female." 

A Study in Scarlet. 

"What is your scheme of summer bedding for 
the flower garden?" 

t( For several years it has been what would be 
called in books * A Study in Scarlet.' The 
plants used to produce the effect this year are 




Poltimore House from The Park. 



proceeded down a noble avenue of Limes — sup- 
posed to have been planted shortly after Wil- 
liam of Orange came over — to the flower garden, 
my attention being first attracted by the striking 
collection of Araucarias. 

"When were they planted?" Tasked. 

"About 1847, ar * er Bicton," rejoined Mr. 
Slade. "There are a dozen altogether, and it is 
noteworthy that they vary in character, no two 



tuberous Begonias, and John Gibbons Gera- 
niums. Great care is taken to avoid any 
clashing of colours. The baskets and the arches 
are decorated with Roses which harmonise, such 
as Paul Transon (one of the best of the Ram- 
biers), Lady Gay, Crimson Rambler, Alister 

Psvche T y h^fl e t ding A ^re, and 
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"Did you design it?" 

"Yes and I laid it out, including the croquet 
lawn at one end, and the tennis court close to 
the liousc* ,J 

Passing, on the way to the Pond Walk, a fine 
example of Magnolia conspicua, and noticing the 
two cannon balls picked up at the battle of 
Inkerman, and brought home by Sir George 
Buller. each weighing eighty-six pounds, also a 
large bed containing variegated Periwinkles, 
Japanese Maples, and Azaleas, for autumn 
colouring, we came to another avenue of Limes, 
half a mile long. 

"These," said Mr. Slade, "were planted pro- 
bably about a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
the adjacent avenue of Cedrus deodara in 1851. 
The latter were a part of the extension planned 
by the late Mr. James Veitch. They form a 
semi-circle at the end. The average height of 
the Cedars is over seventy-four feet, and their 
girth from the ground, at five feet, is ten feet. 
Among other good specimens in this vicinity are 
two Atlantica glauca, and two of the finest Wel- 
lingtonias in England, one a hundred feet high, 
girth at five feet from base seventeen feet three 
inches, and the other even higher. The grass 
in the avenues is carpeted in spring with Prim- 
roses." 

Proceeding along the avenues, I had presently 
a charming surprise in the shape of a singularly 
pretty Rosery, enclosed with a Laurel hedge. 

A Bose Web. 

"What was vour intention when you made 
the Rosery?" I inquired. 

"The Rosery was redesigned and replanted 
last winter. The central design of low arches 
is to form a kind of Rose web, the varieties used 
being chiefly Gardenia, Elisa Robichon, Francois 
Foucard, Queen Alexandra, Rene Andre, Ruby 
Queen, Perle des Neiges, Crimson Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkins, Alberic Barbier, Tea Rambler, 
and Glory of England. The design on the 
surrounding grass was laid out last autumn, 
and numerous other varieties were planted." 

"Will you tell me the names?" 

"These are in quantity, and include Frau 
Karl Druschki, Caroline Testout, Alfred 
Colomb, Brilliant, Camille Bernardin, Duchess 
of Bedford, Eclair, Lady Helen Stewart, La 
France, Gloire de Margottin, Victor Hugo, 
and Marie Baumann. The Teas comprise Betty 
Berkeley, G. Nabonnand, Hon. E. Gifford, 
Henri Marrel, Mrs. E. Mawley, and Souvenir de 
Pierre Not ting ; and the Hybrid Teas are Prince 
de Bulgarie, Bessie Brown, E. Kitto, Etoile de 
France, Earl of Warwick, Grand Due Adolphe 
de Luxembourg, Killarney, Madame A. 
Chatenay, La Tosca, and Liberty. I am trying 
Also most new varieties as they are introduced. 
We grow a sufficient number of a single variety 
for table and room decoration, to maintain the 
colour." 

"There are numerous beautiful specimen 
Conifers left and right here ?" 

"Yes ; they include Thuja gigantea, Picea 
nobilis, P. concolor, P. Smithiana, P. grandis,. 
P. amabilis, P. pungens glauca, P. polita, and 
J*, omorica, the Servian Spruce, a grand speci- 
men Auracaria, Luccombe Oaks, and smaller 
specimens of Cedrus atlantica aurea. On the 
right we propose to make a bog garden." 

"Then, there ate large masses on the left- 
hand grass walk?" 

"They are cMefly Montbretias, Lobelia 
splendens (hybrid), Spiraea astilbe Davidii 
(which thrives here), Gfaillardias, and Pent- 
stemons. The creeper on the trunk of a Cepha-. 
la nth us is Vitis coigaetise, and the Roses on the 
tree stumps are Dorothy Perkins, Alister Stella 
Gray, Crimson Rambler, Feiicite Perpetue, the 
Dawson, Carmine Pillar, and Penzance Sweet 
Briers. M 

a I should like to have the names of some of 
|he early Rhododendrons of which you seem to 
have immense quantities." 

"The old varieties include Kate Waterer, 
Helen Schiffner, Princess Wurtemburg, Lady 



Eleanor 
Meteo 

Waterer, ncu, j*„ — — £A„+ fortv 

W. Curne. Altogether there are about tony 

acres of pleasure grounds. 

Pears for Higrh Colour. 

"How large is your kitchen garden 
" Eight acres. We are now in the outside por 
tion, where Pears and a few Peaches are grown 
on the walls. Pears are grown as cordons, 
trained trees on walls, and pyramids in the open 
quarter. Louise Bonne of Jersey is the best lor 
a north-east wall for colour ; the fruit of ^ urre 
de Matillet weighs twenty ounces; and tnese, 
with Beurre Hardy, Charles Ernest, Doyenne dii 
Cornice, Durondeau, Marguerite Marillat, ana 
Princess, have a very high colour. We get ex- 
ceptional colour owing to the iron in the soil. 
Other good varieties are Autumn Nehs, Beurre 
d'Anjou, Beurre Diel, Beurre Fouqueray, Beurre 
de Jonghe, Beurre Superfine, Comte de Lamy, 
Directeur Hardy, Emile d'Heyst, Gregoire 
Budillon, Josephine de Malines, Le Lectier, 



Aquilegias, Asters, and Stocks, all for cutting in 
large quantities. The Violets are Marie Louise 
and Mrs. Astor, with Kaiser Wilhelm for frames 
and pots. 

"You have a number or larger herbaceous 
borders. Do they contain any special features?" 

Floral Features. 

"Herbaceous and Tree Paeonies are rather a 
feature, also Day Lilies, Heucheras in variety, 
and Michaelmas Daisies. The last and Pasonies 
make big clumps in a short time." 

"At the base of the fruit trees, too, I observe, 
you grow Lilies of the Valley." 

"And also in beds. I make a bed, and lift 
a bed, every year, and by this method get a 
large supply. We grow our own for forcing, 
except retarded crowns." 

"Sweet Peas occupy a good deal of ground in 
the kitchen garden." 

"Several hundred yards. They are also grown 
in pots. The principle is to sow them in 
separate varieties in rows and clumps. The 
varieties are chiefly Evelyn Byatt, Queen Alex- 




Poltimore From the Tennis Lawn. 



Nouvelle Fulvie, Princess, President Barabe, 
Triomphe de Vienne; stewing Pears, Catillac, 
Vicar of Winkfield, and Uvedale's St. Germain." 

"Do you get Apples equally high in colour?" 

"Yes, Alfriston, for" example, is hardly to be 
recognised because of its brilliant colour. The 
dessert varieties remarkable for high colour are 
American Mother, Cox's Orange Pippin (grown 
in quantity), James Grieve, Lady Sudeley, 
Charles Ross, Mabbott's Pearmain, Landsber^er 
Reinette, Ribston Pippin, Coronation, and 
Rival ; and, in addition to Alfriston, Bramley's 
Seedling, Cellini, and Dumelow's Seedling of 
culinary varieties. The other good varieties 
include Boston Russet, Allington Pippin, Annie 
Elizabeth, Golden Noble, Grenadier, Hormead's 
Pearmain, Lane's Prince Albert, Lord Suffield^ 
Lord Grosvenor, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Sandrine- 
ham, Thomas Rivers, and Tower of Glamis " 

"The Apples are largely grown, I se e, on 
espaliers?" 

"Mostly; but also on pyramids and bush 
trees, the latter in the outer garden. By the 
way, the smaller borders you see in front of the 
espaliers axe reserved for Larkspurs, Pent- 
stemons, tall varieties of Antirrhinums, Coreop- 
sis superba, Gaillardias^ Campanulas, hybrid 



andra, Henry Eckford, Sybil Eckford, Gladys 
Unwin, Lady Grisel Hamilton, Mrs. G. Higgin- 
son, Helen Pierce (blue, and very good), Coun- 
tess of Lathom, Bolton's Pink, Mrs. Knights 
Smith, and Scarlet Gem. I believe that Henry 
Eckford will supersede Scarlet Gem; it does 
not scald,*' 

The Best Plums. 

"The Plum crop promises well." 
Plums do particularly - well with us. They 
are grown on the walls and as standards. The 
heavy loam soil suits them, but in working it 
we have to watch the weather carefully. The 
best varieties are Early Prolific, Czar, Early 
transparent Gage, Grand Duke, Monarch, 
McLaughlin's Gage, Reine Claude de Bavay, and 
J^ate transparent Gage. 

_ Peaches," continued Mr. Slade, "axe largely 
grown on the walk, the varieties embracing 
Hales Early, Alexandra, Early Alfred, Stirling 
^astle, Marquis of Devonshire, Dymond, Gos- 
wJi agie > Btamgton, *nd Princess of 

hn?i! S 'o- Nect *rines are Pineapple, Hum- 
boldt, Spencer, and Etruge" 

, r r 0 J 0 * grow many varieties of Straw- 
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"The three I depend upon are Royal 
Sovereign, Leader, and Monarch ; but we have 
also Laxton's Reward, Bedford Champion, Lax- 
ton's Latest, Givon's Prolific, and Princess Alice. 
The last does well. We grow also a French 
variety, which the Princess Frederica sent us 
from Biarritz." 

"What about Apricots?" 

"The ground is too rich for them, but we grow 
half a dozen varieties. In the fruit case are 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, and Cher- 
ries. The best Gooseberry to pick green is 
May Duke; other very good varieties are Lang- 
ley Gage, Golden Gem, Broom Girl, Whinham's 
Industry, Queen of the West, and Lady Leices- 
ter. I grow the Superlative Raspberries, 
and also Devon (a newer variety), and Queen of 
England {yellow, and of very pleasant flavour). 
The Comet is the principal Red Currant, and 
Boskoop the principal Black. The Cherries, 
grown as pyramids, are Emperor Francis, Black 
Tartarian, Bigarreau Napoleon, Early Rivers, 
Schenke's Bigarreau, Noble, and May Duke. 
We grow on the west wall, which we have to 
net, Governor Wood, Bigarreau Napoleon, and 
Early Rivers. Shall we take some of the vege- 
tables before we go into the houses?" 

A Thousand Yards of Peas. . 

"As you please, beginning with Peas." 

"Upwards of a thousand yards of Peas are 
grown. We cannot have too many of them, but 
we get them as early and as late as possible, 
trying new varieties, and discarding old ones, 
which do not thrive. The varieties this year 
are Chelsea Gem (for first supplies), May Flower 
Daisy, Buttercup, Sutton's Early Giant, Early 
Morn, Thomas Laxton, Duchess of Albany, 
Alderman, Selected, Autocrat, Michaelmas, 
Chelsonian, Prodigy, Gladstone, Veitch's Per- 
fection, and Lord Rosebery." 

"And Beans?" 

"The Scarlet Runner is Scarlet Emperor — it 
throws out such clusters ; and the dwarf Beans 
are Early Favourite and Sutton's Reliance. Of 
Lettuces we grow White Cos; for frame and 
early work, Golden Queen ; and Perfect Gem 
as a summer Cabbage. The Turnips are Early 
Milan, Carter's Little Marvel, Snowball, and 
Red Globe. The Onions are Selected Globe and 
Maincrop. We force Asparagus in the pits 
until we get it outside; and, to keep up th* 
supply, we make one bed, and lift one, every 
year." 

"Do you force any Potatoes?" 

" May Queen in frames, and we also grow out- 
side. Other Potatoes outside in succession are 
Ashleaf, Duke of York, Colonist, British Queen, 
Windsor Castle, Royal Kidney, Noroton Beauty, 
Ensign Bayley, Henderson's Bovee, and Sutton's 
Gladiator. For the main crop we have Up-to- 
Date, Factor, and Sim Gray." 

The Fruit Houses. 

Then we inspected the houses, taking a late 
Peach house first, because it happened to be 
more convenient. 

"Here," said Mr. Slade, "we grow Sea 
Eagle, Albatross, Dymond, and Humboldt Nec- 
tarine. On the stage are Strawberries, chiefly 
Royal Sovereign, with a batch of Leader. In 
the second Peach house are George IV. (a glori- 
fied Bellegarde), Crimson Galande, and Early 
Silver, the Nectarines being Lord Napier and 
Precoce de Croncels. In the early house, which 
is sixty feet long, twelve wide and ten high, 
we have Hale's Early, Duchess of Cornwall, 
Early Alfred, Merlin (one of the finest), Early 
Grosse Mignonn«s, and Early Silver. The Nec- 
tarines are Cardinal, Early Rivers and Lord 
Napier. The crops promise remarkably well." 

"I see you have Tomatoes in the late Peach 
house*** 

"Yes, and the remainder of it is used for bed- 
ding plants. Here is a tree of climbing Perle 
des Jardins, a very good Rose to grow under 
glass. It yields a quantity of flower, and in 
fact we get three crops where we' should get 
only one of Marechal Niel." 



"What is your system with Carnations?" 

"The Tree Carnations are flowered in pots, 
and then planted outside in order to flower in 
summer and autumn after the Border varieties 
have finished. I only grow the hardiest of the 
Border kinds, and half a dozen of the best are 
Ketton Rose, Mrs. Eric Hambro, Hulton Hall, 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Audrey Campbell, and 
Robin Measures. When the Trees have reached 
their final size, we plant them outside, and then 
throw them away." 

u You have a house devoted to Fuchsias?" 

"It was originally used for Camellias, and 
then for Roses. Seven years ago it was planted 
with Fuchsias, which have grown up, and now 
form an arch throughout the length of the house. 
They will flower up to Christmas, the varieties 
being The Doctor, Miss Barridge, General Gren 
fell, The Shah, Mr. Todman, The Beauty of 
Exeter, W 7 hite Phenomenal, and Miss Cam. At 
the back of the house, in yellow masses, is 
Cassia corymbosa ; and under the Fuchsias are 



best. The front of the house as kept gay in the 
summer with Gloxinias and Ferns, wh ch run 
the whole length of the bank. Now we come £ 
he Malmaison and Tree house, 'hich we ougrt 
to have seen at the time when we were talking 

about Carnations." , 
"What are the principal varieties t 
"King Oscar, Calypso, Monk, Sault .Madame 
de Satge, Mercia, and II. J. Jones. Trees are 
however, the principal feature here, occupying 
nearly the whole of the house. Ihey are seed- 
lings of my own hybridising, from some of the 
best varieties, such as Robert Craig, Fair Maid, 
Dana, Daheim, Mermaid, and Lawson, etc ine 
other varieties grown are Robert Craig, flam- 
ingo and Britannia (scarlet) ; Lady Bountiful, 
Mr- K. Norman, White Perfection, and Mrs. 
Burke (white) ; Fair Maid, Mermaid, Viscountess 
Cranlev, Countess Lytton, and Mrs. Burnett 
(pink). As to my own seedlings, one is a white 
around flecked with pinkish-blue, and others 
fine white, buff and cream ground, scarlet, and 
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groups of Schizanthus (Garaway's strain), Mal- 
maison Carnations (Martin Smith's varieties), 
Cinerarias (Feltham Beauty), Pelargoniums 
(King Edward and Queen Alexandra), and Celsia 
arcturus, a pretty yellow flower, and a very good 
decorative plant. All these are on- a flat base, 
which gives more opportunity for effective 
arrangement, and we change the flowers weekly 
when the family are in residence. Great care is 
taken in respect to the blending of colour. This 
also applies to table decoration, it being 
requisite for the flowers to harmonise with the 
prevailing colour in the rooms." 

"What are the features of your stove and 
Palm house?" 

The Tree Carnations. 

"The Amaryllis are my own seedlings, and 
the parents of these were raised at tea Park, 
Oodalming, and I brought the seed here. Of 
the Diacaenas, wnich are grown for house 
decoration, Queen Alexandra is perhaps the 



salmon. I have raised the very best with good 
calyx and good stem, and I am hoping to set 
a yellow flower." s s 

"How many Vineries are there?" 
May m the early house, Black Hamburgh, Fos 

Snstabf mg Tn ft*^ 2** and ^ 
^onstame in the second Vinery, as well as 

Madresfield and Melton Constable, we have 
Appley Towers, Gros Maroc, Aliclnte? Black 
Haniburgh, and Lady Hutt." ' i3AacJc 

tX m h ? ve remark *kly wido borders » 
Ves, they are wide, and they are all ins-id* 
borders. We used to have the borders out sfde 
and then we suffered from mildew W 2 J 5? r 
planted these we have had none It aU Tn\l 

m a Wel1 a * Melton Constable and 

*« an^ 
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"Do you 

Tomatoes?" 

"Only for. Hipper and Sunrise, which I find 
are the two best. The Melons, you see, are 
already ripe. As a matter of fact, we com- 
menced cutting in May, and we shall keep on 
until late in the autumn. The fruit is grown 
to four pounds in weight. We prefer 
flesh, and the varieties are Queen Vic- 
Superior, New Favourite, and Emerald 
In another house, used formerly as an 
Vinery, we grow Cucumbers (Improved 
Telegraph), and here, too, are grown a number 
of plants, such as Begonias, Ceropegias, As- 
paragus, Ferns, Clerodendrons, Ipomaeas, and 
Crotons in variety, for cutting and house 
decoration." 

"Where did you begin your gardening career, 
Mr. Slade?" 



three 
green 
toria, 
Gem. 
early 



"I started at Coleshill House, going later to 
Cardiff Castle gardens, under Mr. Pettigrew. I 
was then in succession at Hayes Place, Kent ; 
Holmwood, Chislehurst; Furzedown, Tooting; 
Cowdray Park, Sussex ; Allerton Hall, Lan- 
cashire; head at Stockwood Park, Bedford- 
shire; and also as head at Mangworth Park, 
Oxfordshire. After that I was horticultural lec- 
turer under the Somersetshire County Council ; 
carried out works for Messrs. Veitch ; spent some 
time as head at Lea Park, Surrey ; and from Lea 
I came to Poltimore twelve years ago to take 
up my present position. I usually show in the 
autumn at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
exhibition, generally hardy fruit. I have no 
particular preference, but am fond of the cul- 
tivation of all flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 
House and table decoration has always been a 
study which I enjoy." Alfred Wilcox. 
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EAR KATE, — Some two years ago I sent 
you a photograph of the beautiful flowers 
of the hardy Abutilon vitifolium, Which 
was then blooming for the first time in my 
garden. This year these shrubs have been won- 
derfully effective, simply covered with their 
snowy blossoms, and I attribute this to the dry, 
warm summer (with plenty of sunshine) of last 
year. They are not supposed to be absolutely 
hardy, I believe; but in this sheltered garden 
they show no signs of having suffered from the 
late severe winter, and I expect that they are 
{like many other plants) far more hardy than 
they are given credit for. 

I reared the plants from seed about six years 
ago ; the foliage is distinct and handsome, but 
they do not bloom for four years. We kept 
the seedlings in the cool greenhouse until they 
were two years old, and had strong, woody 
stems, as a precaution, when they were strong 
and sturdy, having been potted on several 
times ; they were planted out in April (so as to 
give them the summer to settle themselves com- 
fortably before winter arrived), and they are 
now from six to eight feet high. I send you a 
photograph of one of them. 

A Bare Shrub. 

Zanthoceras sorbifolia is another rare shrub 
which has bloomed here this year. The foliage 
of this plant is Fern-like^ and very pretty, and 
every shoot ends in a long spray of blossom in 
May, the blossoms being white, with a pinkish 
centre, turning to dull crimison as .they expand. 
My plant is in a sheltered corner, and is doing 
well ; it is a shrub which has been grown only 
under glass until of late years, but I don't think 
it is very delicate, and probably it would 
flourish in most gardens if protected in April, 
when its foliage appears (it is deciduous), from 
the north and east winds, which might injure it. 
All the more delicate shrubs are best planted 
from pots in the spring, and kept in pots under 
glass when quite young. 

Another beautiful shrub is the Australian Bot- 
tle-brush (Callistemon speciosus syn. Metro- 
sideros), which I have grown for years under 
glass, but now I find it is hardy enough for the 
garden. An old specimen (which was shabby, 
and scarcely flowered much latterly) planted out 
last year has now regained its youth, and is a 
mass of carmine Bottle-brushes dipped in gold, 
most gorgeous to behold. I gave it a sheltered 
feouth -east corner near the house, where the soil 
is dry and well drained, and it appears to like 
tne position j it had no protection last winter, 
but did not suffer at all. 

TJ* double scarlet Pomegranate also blooms 
» ttie garden, in a south-west corner j it is 



a handsome shrub, even without its lovely 
flowers. 

I think you will find it much more interesting 
to grow a few of these uncommon plants in your 
garden than to keep to the ordinary run of 
things which everyone has; it is so delightful 
to see a semi-tropical stranger making itself at 



of a plant of this Fern (a native of Southern 
Europe) growing in a shady corner of a garden 
at Torquay ; it has fronds nearly six feet long, 
and is growing on a high mound of rock work, 
where it is regularly watered with the hose. It 
does well at the top of a bank, where j.t s great 
fronds can hang down, and the young plants 
which are produced on their points take root 
amongst the grass, if pegged down, so as to 
start new plants, which can be cut off the parent 
frond, and potted up, if you like. 

The Tomato Crop. 

Tomatoes in the open air will be very late this 
season from the extraordinary lack of sunshine; 
and those who have them under glass are for- 
tunate. They do so well in pots, and come in 
so much earlier, if trained under the glass roof 
of a greenhouse, that it is quite worth while to 
try a few in this way, choosing an early variety, 
such as Earliest of All. We always sow the 
seed for the first croo of Tomatoes in September, 
and they are potted up separately in "thumb 
pots" as soon as they have four leaves, keeping 
them for the winter in a Vinery with a minimum 
temperature of fifty-five degrees at that time. 

We put them on a shelf close under the glass 
roof, so as to keep them short and sturdy ; but 
in a sharp frost they are moved down at night 
to the staging nearer the hot-water pipes, 
because they will not stand anything like a chill, 
and a severe night frost strikes through the 
glass for a few inches, if the pipes should hap- 
pen to get extra cold towards the morning. 

They are very little watered (but must not, of 
course, droop for want of moisture), and they 
remain almost stationary until the middle of 
January, when they usually need to be shifted on 
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home in our land, and 
interest of the garden. 



adds greatly to the 




Soil and Situation. 

But the position and soil chosen for each is 
very necessary to think about. It does not do to 
put a delicate plant just in the eye of the east 
winds of spring, nor yet into a waterlogged, 
heavy soil, which often chills it to death in the 
winter ; but, with careful consideration in these 
matters, and good planting at the right time of 
the year, I feel sure that many a plant now 
only grown under glass would flourish in the 
garden. 

That splendid giant Fern, for instance, Wood- 
ward ia radican s, with leaves five feet in length '. 
is starting again strongly in my garden, although 
the severe winter checked it so much that I 
feared it was dead. The photograph I send is 



to 4-m. pots, still keeping them close under the 
glass roof whenever the weather will allow, and 
always in the daytime. In this way we have a 
stock of fine young plants ready to start in 
9-in. or 10-in, pots (those used for Chrysanthe- 



^1 ' ^£ lch are theix available) in "March j 

m have sma11 f ™its formed on them 
rL at and all show flower-buds. 

qnmwTi 7 a ^ P Qtted for the last time (in good 
sound loam, with a little lime mixed in it, but 

Wh *Z ^ l UI t h } he ? stand oa a special shelf 
£ \Z °L 6 ba ? k wal1 of ^ greenhouse, and 
are trained on wires below the glass ; and 
way you can get. a crop of fruit 
nrnH^r , I ^er-sown Tomatoes' will 
or later th UntU ^ Wards the middl * of 
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with advantage to all con- 
the demand for it should be great. 
ie meat in the West Indies is tough and taste- 
less ; beef, mutton, pork or fowl, have the same 
flavour, and are exceedingly tough. The Pftpaw 
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ants such ** apparent 
(j| experiment, lie need 
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leather" for the purpose 
not go so tar aheid for 
Slices of this fruit are u> 
of clothes, and also a- ; 
that the beautiful skin o 

a cure for dyspepsia, an ailment unknown where 
it grows naturally, and when made into a mash 
and applied to ulcere it soon heals them. Alto* 
gether, then, a Papaw-tree or its fruit should be 
worth having. 

October 7th, — Over a quarter of a century ago 
Dr. Penza, who was then the director of the 
lunatic Ium at Me^sandria, 1'iedmont, tried 
the effect of the different solar rays upon luna- 
tics. I still have a brief report of his experi- 
ments, and I notice that he says of the blue 
light, "It is quite devoid of calorific, as well as 



of chemxcal and electrical rays. Its beneficent 
action is hard to explain. As it is the absolute 
negation of all excitement, it succeeds admirably 
in calming the furious excitement of maniacs/' 
And now M Camille FJammarion has been 
applying blue light to a different purpose, though 
the cause in both cases is probably very similar. 
As the result of a series of experiments with 
Strawberries, he finds that ' frames glazed with 
blue glass and shaded preserve the ripe fruits 
placed within them for about a fortnight longer 
than under white glass, and the ripening of full- 
sized berries can also be retarded for ten or 
eleven days." 

October 8th. — Since the introduction of the 
beautiful Water Lilies raised by M. Marliac, the 
genus has enormously gained in popularity, and 
now they are largely grown in gardens — in arti- 
ficial tanks, or even tubs, if there does not hap. 
pen to be a pond on the premises. Many of 
them are hardy ; at least, they are hardy enough 
to grow outside in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's gardens at Wisley. I saw them there a 
few weeks ago, when they were flowering beauti- 
fully, and I was charmed with them. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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No. i 5 S— Mr H. SLARK, at THE 

T HE gardens of beautiful Bournemouth are 
certainly not less attractive than the sea. 
On a former occasion I interviewed Mr. Steven, 
son, who is responsible for the delightful public 
gardens in the town. But there are private gar- 
dens of many charms, and one of the most 
notable is the garden at Crag Head, the hand- 
some marine residence of Mr. and Miss Fenwick. 
It is notable, among other reasons, for the fact 
that while, as the name signifies, it is close to 
the sea, there are successfully cultivated in the 
|>Ieasure grounds many shrubs and plants which, 
jf they were not skllfull v treated, could not 
withstand the exposure. 'Mr. Slark, the head 
gardener, was able, in fact, during the three 
hours I spent at Crag Head, early in September, 
M prove that a garden close to the sea may at 
least be as richly embellished as one miles 
away. At the entrance, close to the lodge, a 
fine specimen of Choisya tern at a at once at- 
tracted my notice, and Mr. Slark, mentioning 
ihal the Choisya flowered luxuriantly each sea- 
n, from the beginning to the end of May, called 
/ attention to a thriving example of Ceano- 
thus which does remarkably well on the south 
aide of the lodge wall. 

ET^u 3 Ceanothos Gloire de Versailles," he 
laid, "one of the best of the class, and flowers 
from the beginning of August until the frost 



GARDENS, CRAG HEAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 

sum saxatile, seedling Pansies, Polyanthus, Myo- 
sitis, Aubrietias, Arabis alpina, and Erysimum 
"Golden Gem" also play an important part. We 
use about 1,200 Tulips and about three hundred 



rhinums, planted m bold clumps »* » « 
colours — dwarf yellow, crimson, Su&a 
red. and Sutton's pure white. The coraS-red is 
a telling colour in Antir rhinum s. 
"You find Antirrhinums easy :: ~r;^'' 
"Yes, and there is the great advant^e <fcat 
they can be planted out a fortnigbt or toree 
weeks in advance of the ordinary bedding plant *. 
They are also cheap and effective, the blending 
of colours being very pretty. These were — 
early in February, and, after being prick* 
singly into boxes, grown on and well har< 
off, were planted out at the j*::e: tr.z ;■: 
commencing to flower early in July. By ci 
off the seed-vessels — this should always b* 
before the end of August — we hope to g 
autumn display, also. Intermediate Stock 
planted in front of the Antirrhinums on the 
same system, in clumps, and in the background 
are clumps of Cosmos bipinnata alba and 
Ricinus Gibsonii, planted alternately. The con- 
trast between the dark brown leaver f the latter 
and the feathery foliage of the Cosmos is very 
striking. One tree in the border, Khamnus 
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the season?" 
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plants, nearly all hybrids, and many of them 
are from seven .to eight feet high. They em- 
brace a iarge number of standard varieties, 
dome of the best are Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, Broughtomanum, Sappho, Mrs. F. 
Agnew, karl of Shannon ; and among others of 
tne choicest, if not the newest, are Doncasier, 
Uld Port, Michael Waterer, and Mrs. J. Chit- 
ton. .Most of the beds were formed several 
years ago; only a few have been added to the 
collection since that time. Since I have been at 

T A 8 i 1 ad 1 have P ianler -i standard Almonds 
and Laburnums among the Rhododendrons, at 
proportionate intervals. They afford relief to 
tne mass of ifohage, and also give some colour 
overhead when in flower. The Rhododendrons 
were selected for variety of colour. In replant- 
mg we had to consider their heights and habits. 
I robably it would be better to plant in beds 
varieties of similar growth and decided colours. 

our plants were moved in the early part of 
1903. We find it advisable to make the beds of 
peat for all the hybrids. Speaking of shrubs, 
two good things for the seaside are Griselima 
iittoralis and Osmanthus ilicifolius. The latter 
W Vr T S 1 ! and a £ reat deal o f wind without injury." 
with l Ivy }» Side ° f the mansion is covered 

"Yes, entirely, and the south with Virginian 
creeper and Jasminum. On the balcony there 
is a nice little piece of Clematis paniculata, and 
tnere are also a few plants of Carmine Pillar 
and Crimson Rambler Roses." 

"I suppose the archway close to the house is 
covered with Roses in the season?" 
v> , E y* r green Roses, Felicite Perpetue, Aimee 
Vibert, and Flora, three of the best for colour, 
which also flourish with us remarkably. There 
are also a few plants of the hybrid Sweet Brier " 
.bntering the handsome conservatory adjoining 
.he drawing-room, I noticed a very fine speci- 
men of .Mimosa (Acacia dealbata), which, Mr. 
i>lark informed me, always gives an abundant 
supply of sprays for cutting about the beginning 
of the year, 'earlier than any imported. The 
back of the building is well covered with Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums, Madame Crousse and F V Ras- 
pail, while at either end and on part of the roof 
are Roses, Pink Rover and Perle des Jardins. 
Do you I inquired, as we strolled out to 

1 HnWnt £ 6 D ° r d er > ( ' kee P the Eucalyptus outside 
during the winter?" 

f "Yes we find that both globulus and Gunni 
I generally stand this climate. The fronts of the 

: r b a ° n r er - are , filled in with Cineraria maritima 
candissima (a good seaside plant), which is not 
much affected in winter, and comes up again in 
spring also with Lobelia cardinal Queln Vic- 
toria bronze-leaved Cannas (Egandale), and 
Lrythrma Cnsta-galli." h 

"With regard to the bedding on the south 
front,- continued Mr. Slark, "the circular bed 
in the centre i 9 filled with red Cannas (A. Bou- 
rn^ ^T J F V?f 1^ ° Uter rin * oiyl 
Natalensis.- There is also in the centre bed a 

iff* 6 ™ ° f l S , wainsonia galegifolia alba, which 
is very satisfactory as a summer bedder here " 
i How many -plants are there in the bed?"' 
About eighty Cannas, and nearly thirtv 
Cyperus are req uired for edging. These grasses 

Canvas 0 " €1Ve ?? ^ finiS ^° * ^ of 
"And the other beds?" 

c '.'7 h ? { ? ln s e mi -circular beds are filled with 
S., ton's Imperial Dwarf Blue Agerafums Tnd 
Hehotrope Roi devoirs (still one of The h£? 
dark varieties). Lobelia cardinalis are 
dot plants. The four triangular beds, or e Jh 
corner of the square, are filled with Ivy leaf 
Geraniums (Madame Croussel an j <s 1 ' , 
Fairv QueenSlegoniaa, wl,°h fat ly TJl p£ for 
-luuiiii.iii vexiijanum varietal nm . 
all edged with dark blue a^S 
of Swainsonia being us*4 in the centre of each 
Two of the four rectangular beds on th* iff ?T 

are filled with Be^oni^ W^uit , e 0l, tside 
c uucu wiia xsegonia vvortmana fscarfAH 

old plants being Abutilon Savitz&» the 
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have since worked up a stock of about five hun- 
J "" J It stands better than the ordinary tuber- 

, re \ t . _ _ ' A 

r w „ ^ _ _ . _ w be 

easily raised, either from seed or cuttings, 
from a division of the bulbs. It does not, as a 
rule, seed when planted out. To obtain seed, it 
is necessary to keep a plant or two in pots. The 
variety is amazingly floriferous, and a very rapid 



ous Begonia, and affords a welcome change. A 
point worthy of attention is that it can 



5» 



,«" r> ° y ovi %° 111 for a larffe stock ^ t> 
Worthiana?" * || Begonia 

"I bought twelve plants four years agjLd 



grower. 

"You have not given up Plenry Jacoby? 
"No, we still find it one of the best of bed- 
ding Geraniums. In contrast with the crimson 
flowers, the silvery foliage of the Cineraria 
maritima is very effective." 

"What stone is the carved sundial on the lawn 
made of?" 

"It came from the famous Tisbury quarries ; 
in damp and shaded positions this stone quickly 
mosses over. A great feature here is Pampas 
Grass, and, as you see, there are large plants 
of it on either side of the beds. In the autumn 
these carry generally from seventy to a hundred 
flowers. We tried late-flowering Tritomas all 
round, but we could not get them to hold on 
long enough." 

Here I paused by the side of a typical English 
Oak, underneath which was a plate to the effect 
that the tree was planted by Oscar II., King of 
Sweden, and Mr. Slark explained that the King 
and Queen of Sweden paid a visit in that year 
to Crag Head. 

"They have visited Crag Head on two occa- 
sions," he said, "but in 1888 both their Majesties 
planted trees. Considering our proximity to the 
sea, I think that this Oak, planted by the King, 
which is now nearly thirty feet high, is in a very 
flourishing condition. The other, planted by 
the Queen, is not such a typical tree, but is a 
fair specimen of one of the varieties of Eng- 
lish Oaks." 5 

^"Your lawns are quite a feature?" 
"Yes, there are three, and in a garden of about 
tour acres they form a considerable expanse." 
^How do you get the turf so velvety?" 
"We lay it well at the commencement, paying 
constant attention to it in all details, but we use 
very little in the way of manure. In hot, dry sum- 
mers it is necessary to water frequently to pre- 
vent burning. No doubt the making and rolling 
are, roughly, the secret of -success. I am S ur! 
that money is well spent on the making of a 
lawn I may mention that most of the turf used 
was brought from the downs at Badbury Rings, 
a distance of fifteen miles." 

terrl?^!. 6 J ^°^ f ° r S ° m6 ° f the vases °n the 

terrace and steps? 
"Six are filled with .Geranium H: Tacobv 
ose on the steps (two) with Fire Dragon, and 
the others with King Edward the Seventh Rre 
Dragon does well in bright weather, but Kinl 

13 n ? 4 ° ne of the best af t« we have 
had a fierce ' sou'-wester.' " 

"You might tell me how you filled vour ifinc 
herbaceous border early in August?' 7 * 

Ai« ,1 - part of * e month we had a fine 

tf if ° f , En 8? ron speciosus in large cluWs 
Achillea ptarmica 'The Pearl' Aster corM' 

m dal'isTblt 80 ^. K Uox ' Cample a ^£ 
^-oreopsis grandiflora, perennial GaiUardia* 

b/eti^Z: can . di " ns ' ^rge clumps o Mont 
bretia crocosmiaeflora, and bold masses nf 

effe^ 0 vl US w lenChley 1 ensis - Th * 'a™ are \£ 
effective between the clumps of Hvacinthf,/ 

mauni 1 an S d eP ^ mber ' ^ haV ^ ^beXs ^ New! 
manm and purpurea. Asfpra am^i.. - . f 
vii7iir,A„. „_j , ■ ' ■ nSrler s ameljus, encoidp"! 
vimmeus, and horizontalis, Helianthus mnUi' 
florus maximums, Anemone iano^.V, 7 ltl " 

white varieties), to be foHowe^ 1m- (pmk a . nd 
Michaplmac ■ I011 ? w ed later on with 

ancn aei mas i Daisies in variety. Africin vr» • 
golds and Scabious are also useful and rvf 1 * 
santhemmms for late autumn » ' d Cbx y- 

hi^bor^^^S 5 ° PP ° Site the 

large mates o Hn^dln ,e « ias ' «d- 
"se .urface-rootingtnuS witfa ITJL™ 
of Sweet Peas. The annuals inclnrt! c L" mps 
thus retusus, VtWng^ Sr.^n^ 
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both the mauve and rose v^ieti** 
single Aster is very popular, a&d'iJJN *W 
for cutting puiposes. We have! Sf 1 " 
Salvia splendens. Round the loweTI 
see there are specimens of most * ^ 
shrubs wbich will grow in a sea^u**' 
such as Kscallonia macrantha iSS* 
winni, Sweet Bays, <Griselinia Httttrar* 
inus (gold and silver), Hollies, audi' 
Oaks. Given a little shelter, the Pi 
make good specimens. Deciduous iZ 
have been tried, but will not BtA«A 
breezes.' 5 

*"What are the varieties of Diauthu 
border at the far end of the lower la^ 

"Sutton's Rich Crimson, Salmon OiL^ 
Queen of Holland. The Dianthus if^ 
plant for amateurs. The cultivation 
diflicult than that of Antirrhinums. See!r N 
be sown early in September. The* pSJ*I 
be wintered in a cold frame, pinchedto*^ 
large enough, and, finally, transplanted*^ 
flowering quarters early in April. If flil?^ 
pods are kept off, Dianthus is almost ^ 
flowering." fci r "-J - v 

At this point I remarked both on the f*- 
the gardens being on the edge of the cli*!**** 
on the beauty of the view, and Mr sS 1 *' 
that in the early spring of 1903 he talL** 
large oval-shaped bed of Rhododendron* »J 
feet long by twenty -five feet broad, in S3 
afford shelter as well as for appearance Si! 
tne winter months rodded hurdles areaS 
round the Rhododendrons to protect ti»»^ 
all choice shrubs from the prevalent south 
ern gales and storms ; and this, he ur^r* 
necessity in exposed gardens. 

"You grow Roses on the lower lawn aH * 
same? 55 I rejoined. m * 

"Yes, and from these beds, as a rule,»» 
a quantity of well-developed blooms r£ 
that the lighter varieties of Roses do bettei 
•the beds than the darker. For instance sTl 
garet Dickson thrives remarkably well fell 
Lamg, Caroline Testout, and Madame A. Cb I 
tenay are also very satisfactory. In dark t=~ j 
ties, Ulxich Brunner, Gustave Piganean, aadDt I 
Andry are among the best. Before the fcttl 
come, 'Spanish Irises flower luxuriantly ; aadftl 
shrubs close by, such as Spruce, Maples. at 
Bays, prosper. 5 ' 

Passing the croquet lawn, from which #1 
JNeedles may be clearly seen, we came to i 
quarters devoted to Chrysanthemums. 
How many," I asked, "do you grow?' 
About three hundred of the doouIst 1 i& 
ties for bloom and bush plants for cutting!* 
poses. They include all the best and M* 
varieties Among the dwarfs that do espea* 
Z a il' Mrs - °- Mleham, 'Matthew Hodg» 
vu- T ^ orne y crof t s Mrs, F. W. Vallis. f ■ 
Vailis, Mrs.. Greenfield, and Kimberlev. H» 
we have a good batch of single varieties is <.* 
and 6-m. pots, including Ladysmith andT3n» 
Cherry The bush varieties are about a 1 
m number. As to a general list, there aie*| 
many good varieties that it is somewhat d** 1 
to make a selection. Of the Japanese, t&J 
lowing arc reliable :—Mrs F W Vailis, W I 
dred Ware, % R. Church, Miss Olive 10 
General Hutton, W. Duckham, Mrs. H. E^l 
ton, I rincess Alice de Monaco, Madtf»* ! ■ 
5 aC ^ V ^f rs A Gree nneid, Nellie Pockett. 
fj ^^fl 1 * Godfrey's Masterpiece, F. 

«« S iir? ark l y ' and Maf eHng Hero. 35 
u £ ha ^ 00 you grow in the pits?" 
Batches of Primulas, including-* norf 
the star varieties ; also P. obconica, 
cniata, and Kewensis, the newest, w 
think, is very beautiful, and has a grea: i 
before it. I here are al#Mi|gin pit? 
Carnations and Poinsettias, and about M 
dred winter-flowering Geraniums. We S 
dozerr Off the newest varieties of the last, « 

e de Poitiers, Winston Churchill 
fn3B Jm en ^ a ' ® arn ^^^P- considerable 
centage of doubles are grown amoi 
lets being one called Le Bruant. It 
a larger and brighter coloured truss 
pail, and has also the merit of beh 
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winier bloomer, A good many Fire Dragon are 
grown for winter. The ivy-]eaf varieties include 
Baden Powell, which shuuld have a place in 
every collection. We grow about -fifty Cyperu^ 
Natalensis in pots, from fifty to sixty Salvia 
spieudens, and about a hundred Cinerarias." 

Next we went into the Rose house, in which 
Fortune's Yellow and Niphetos are features ; 
Qivia Distinction, an improvement, Mr. Slark 
maintains, on the ordinary variety j a fine batch 
of Azaleas for the conservatory, and a few plants 
of the Javanse hybrid Rhododendron. Another 
cool house contained a variety of hard-wooded 
plants, including Acacias, Himalaya Rhododen- 
drons, and a batch of Grevillea robusta for deco- 
rative work. 

l *And the principal features of the propagat- 
ing house?" I inquired. 

"A few Orchids, Cattleyas and Cypripediums ; 
a batch of Acalypha musaica, which we find 
very valuable, whether as a large or small plant ; 
and a variety of Ferns, especially a dwarf 
variety of Asplenium bulbiferum. In another 
house are about a hundred good plants of Be- 
s gonia Gloire de Lorraine, and a few of Begonia 
_ Winter Cheer, Begonia Ensign, and Mrs, Heal. 
We also grow a batch of Gloire de Sceaux. Dra- 
caenas and Crotons are grown in the next house, 
and the last contains a fine batch of Calanthes 
Veitchii and vestita lutea, just showing their 
spikes." 

u Do you grow any Strawberries in these 
houses ?" 

"Yes, several batches during the season, and 
three crops of (Melons, French Beans from Janu- 
ary to May, and a few plants of Tomatoes for 
April fruiting, also, in one corner, early Cu- 
cumbers. In fact, this house is never empty. 
The large, span-roofed greenhouse we shall 
shortly fill with Chrysanthemums. Later, it 
will be used for getting the flowering on for 
the conservatory." 

"There remains the sPalm house. Can you 
tell me the height?" 

"About eighteen feet. The fine specimen in 
the centre is an Arundinaria falcata, and at 
either end are specimens of Kentia Canterbury- 
ana, the height of the house. The climbers on 
the roof are Bougainvilleas glabra, Sanderiana, 
Cypherii, and Stigmaphyllon ciliatum, and on 
the east side Streptosolen Jamesonii, Rhyncho- 
spermum jasminioides, and Bom area Carderi. 
In a warm corner is a large plant of Asparagus 
plumosa to supply long trails for cutting pur- 
poses ; one end is used for growing Smilax, of 
which a large quantity is required ; and the 
side stages are lined with Firs and Palms." 
"The Palm house helps to shelter your 
t rockery?" 

"Yes, it gives protection on the south, but 
the rockery is exposed on the east side. It was 
■made a few years ago by Messrs. Vertch and 
Sons, and is filled almost exclusively with spring- 
flowering Alpine and rock plants, including trail- 
ing Campanulas, Aubrietias, a quantity of 
Sedums (in variety), Iberis, Primulas, Saxifrages, 
Arabis (single and double varieties), Hepaticas, 
hardy Cyclamen, and many other good things." 

"I should like to ask you a good many more 
questions, but time presses, and I should be 
glad to have some details about yourself." 

"I have been here nearly five years. Starting 
at Milton Park, Egham, I served as journeyman 
and foreman in several well-known gardens. 
Eventually I went, as general foreman, to Stoke 
Edith Park, Herefordshire, where I remained 
four years. I was then, for ten years, in charge 
of the estate and gardens at Kingswood Grange, 
Warwickshire." 

ve you done much showing?" 
Yes, a fair amount. We generally hold our 
own both in fruit and plants. I have been Very 
successful with Chrysanthemums at our local 
shows. Last season we were second in a strong 
competition for the open group class of Chry- 
santhemums, and took several important prizes , 
*or decorative plants. My services during the 
eas £ n ar e occasionally reauired to adjudicate 
2" 'the exhibits at the shows held in the district. 

nave charge of another garden of about two 
* cre * at iMoss Close." ' 



And then, warmly congratulating Mr. Slark 
upon the general appearance and up-keep of the 
gardens as well as upon the condition of the 



pot plants, both in the houses and outside, I 
took my departure. 

Alfred Wilcox. 
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DEAR KATE, — We really have naa a 
glorious summer. Rain at night and 
sunshine by day has been the fashion, and the 
plants of all kinds have benefited by it. Sep- 
tember sunshine has ripened the seeds, and 
seldom has there been a finer month, so that 
our much-abused climate has been quite on its 
best behaviour this season. The Cactus Dah- 
lias are still covered with blossom, and the gar- 
den is glowing with them, but I suppose their 
time is now short, for they will go to rest with 
the earliest frosts. We only grow the double 
and single Cactus varieties, for they are so much 
more elegant than the rest, especially the single 
Dahlias, which are perfect for decoration, so 
starry in effect, and in the richest colours. We 
decorated the dinner-table with them, and white 



ROMNEYA COULTERI, AND AMARYLLIDS. 

In the conservatory, the Vallota Lilies are 
very bright, and these Amaryllids are easily 
grown in a window, for they do not like to be 
disturbed, and should not be repotted more than 
once in three years, except when quite small. 
They should have a little water, even in winter, 
with a more abundant supply in summer, and 
plenty of sunshine and air from May until they 
show'bloom, when they will-do well in the green- 
house or the drawing-room, and can be allowed 
to rest, with but little water, after flowering. 
They have a plan of pushing themselves up out 
of the .soil, which makes it difficult to water 
them when their pots are full of roots ; in this 
case, they should be soaked once a week in 
water during their growing time, and top-dressed 
with rich soil between the bulbs. They throw 




A Fine Group of Vallota Lilies. 



Japanese Anemones, last week j crimson foliage, 
and Gypsophila, too, were used, but I will send 
you a photograph of the arrangement next week, 
with more particulars. 

One of the finest plants we have had this sum- 
mer is Romneya Coulteri, the great, white satin, 
bush-Poppy, which has produced dozens of 
blooms, growing to the height of about seven 
feet. It comes from California, and is not quite 
hardy, but flourishes here on a sheltered, sunny 
terrace, close to the Vinery wall. From Novem- 
ber till March it as protected from the sharp 
winds, and kept fairly dry by a projecting frame- 
light, fixed in a slant from the wall over it, 
whjch, perhaps, accounts for its great luxuri- 
ance. It is worth a little care, however, and 
you should plant it next spring, ordering the 
plant in a pot in February, and hardening it off 
well in a cool frame before planting it out at the 
end of May. It likes a deep, rich soil, with good 
drainage ; you might add some peat, sand and 
leaf-mould, if your soil is heavy, but do not 
put in new manure at the time of planting. It 
will not grow very tall the first year, but aftei? 
that yon will be charmed by its beauty. 



off young bulbs in great number, which you 
will find between the old .ones, and quite sepa- 
rate irom them; these you can pot up, five ox 
six in a 4-in. pot, and grow them on to flower- 
™ § A S if m g i Vmg them a shift each year in March 
ton wf^ a pot t ?° inches broader at the 

loSm «nH a u°? lp08t ii >f 6 ^ al parts °*-*°od f -rich 
10am and leaf -mould, with a little sand char 

coal and soot. None of the Ama^Uida like 

thrtv, ?*T Q in their com P ost ' they all 
reallv mixtu ^ which » * comfort, f or . 

all t& mi r7/^ CUlt t0 member exactly 
matte? nf M nd ? lsh £ es of one's flowers in the 
n 0 ? n ti Sml . An ? th< * ve ^ lovel y Amaryllid 
SouriihS? - 13 2 he Bella *>*na U, which 
oT etf f e • S0Ut ^ Wal1 of the conserva- 
tbe curn^r 'J 0 ' 'IfWy* a good baking in 

two™ ago^Sd iheT^ H *™«°odbSlb. 
all thp d they , made n0 appearance at 

to see slTnf 1 Was <* uite ****** 

point wW g L 568^ leaves come U P a * each 
fol^L - 6 a > ulb * M P ut in l a st spring ; the 
nS npened awa ? gradually, and thfn ap* 

™»er, three dark crimson-brown fiower-stems, 
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and pass them. If runners are obtained from 
a nursery at a time when it is not advisable to 
plant them, they should be laid in under a 
north wall, and soaked with water. 

LIQUID MANURE TOO STRONG, 

August 6th. — Some time ago a Maidenhair 
Fern which had been given to a neighbour was 
brought back in a deplorable condition, its 
owner being anxious to know what was wrong 
with it. It looked as if it had been raked out 
of a bonfire. All the fronds were withered, and 
even the moss which had grown over the soil 
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MR. j. SMALL. 

Ml. Small was for two years in the E.A.M.O. 

had been burned brown. ■ Evidently, some 
poison had been applied to it, and this proved to 
be liquid manure in an excessively strong form. . 
1 am not sure what it was, nor does it matter ; 
any kind of liquid manure will destroy a plant 
as readily as carbolic acid if the strength is 
excessive. Fresh soot, if thrown on the lawn, 
will kill the grass, but if kept for some time, 
to allow of the escape of some of the gases 
which it contains, it will help the growth. A 
weak solution of an artificial fertiliser, applied 
at the right time, may be beneficial to a plant ; 
a strong one, applied at any time, may kill it. 
Where growth is proceeding satisfactorily, 
additional food is not required, for there is 
obviously enough in the soil ; it is when these 
supplies are beginning to run short that fer- 
tilisers are valuable. 

HOW TO HANDLE NETTLES. 

August 7th. — I wonder how the saying that 
nettles do not sting in August originated? 
Everybody who lives in the country knows it 
is not true. The stinging mechanism is thus 
described by Lord Avebury : "The plant ; s 
protected by stinging hairs. These point for- 
wards, so that the plant may safely be grasped 
from below, as they are merely compressed. 
If, however, taken from above, they are sure 
to run into the skin. Each hair sits on a 
cushion of delicate tissue, contains an acid 
fluid, and terminates in a small, rounded head, 
set on at an angle. The silicified tissue at the 
base of the head is very thin, and breaks 
through with the slightest touch." The fluid 
contained in the hairs is formic acid — the same 
acid as is secreted by ants. H. C. Davidson. 



We shall be grateful if readers will recom- 
mend Garden Life to their friends. Specimen 
copies will be gladly sent. 




Famous British Gardens. 

SANDHILLS, BLETCHINGLEY, SURREY, 

Interview with Mr. J. Small. 



THERE was a time when Bletchingley was 
a place of considerable importance. 
Tradition asserts that it was the seat of 
1 in of the Saxon tribes ; also that Earl 
Godwin resided here after the waters over- 
whelmed his Kentish estates. It certainly came 
into prominence in Plantagenet days, and its 
castle was demolished in 1264, during the 
Barons' war, when Simon de Montfort, father 
of the British Parliament, defeated Henry III. 
at the battle of Lewes. Later, Bletchingley was 
a thriving market town, and down to 1832 re- 
turned two members to the House of Commons, 
one of the last being Lord Palmerston. But 
now its military and mercantile glories have de- 
parted, and its fame rests rather on the beautiful 
gardens and estates to be found there. One of 
these, Sandhills, it was my privilege to visit 
at the end of June, by the courtesy of the 
owner, Sir Harold Snagge. 

A pleasant ride of about four miles eastward 
from Redhill brought me to my destination, 
where I was met by Mr. J. Small, who has been in 
charge of the gardens for the past sixteen years, 
save for two years when he was in the army. 

These gardens are of considerable extent, the 
pleasure grounds comprising altogether about 
twelve acres. They are on the slope of a hill, 
and look across a wide expanse of park and 



croquet lawn, and here one of last winter's 
alterations was pointed out, a broad border 
facing the west, to mitch that at the foot of 
the south wall. It will be filled with permanent 
subjects later on, but for the present is mainly 
composed of Antirrhinums and Stocks, with 
Alyssum for an edging. 

ANTIRRHINUMS ON A WALL. 

On the wall itself Roses are trained, but out 
of the chinks Antirrhinums grow and flower 
profusely. 

"They are self-sown," said Mr. Small, "and 
come through the winter unharmed. One of the 
best Roses is Aviateur Bleriot, a good Rambler 
to cover a wall quickly. The flowers are a 
pleasing shade of saffron-yellow." 

"You have had a good show of Delphiniums?" 

" Yes ; we are making a strong feature of 
them, as blue is a favourite colour for this part 
of the garden. I have raised_a large number of 
seedlings, and there are some very fine things 
among them. After they finish flowering they 
will be cut down, and w'ill then send up fresh 
spikes later." 

From the terrace where we stood— it is five 
hundred feet above sea level — splendid views 
were obtained across country to the south, with 
Ashdowu Forest and Balcombe showing to the 




THE ROSE GARDEN AT SANDHILLS. 

This garden, made la«* spring, and not yet fully established, is planted in blocks of one colour. 



farm lands, embracing some of the fairest spots 
in Surrey, Kent, arrd Sussex. 

"A large number of alterations are being 
made," he remarked, "and when the plants 
have had time to become established the im- 
provements will be very noticeable. Most of 
them were carried out last winter." 

This explanation was given as we passed 
along the drive — where a fine Tulip-tree and a 
Wellingtonia stood out boldly among the trees 
and shrubs on our right — towards the east front 
of the house, with an old Pinus insignis in the 
courtyard. Turning south, we came on to the 
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left, and East Grinstead and Forest Row to the 
right. Close at hand clearings have been made 
to open vistas and make fresh views — shrubs 
being cut away in one place, and in others 
obstructing trees removed. 

Passing the house — on which a fine specimen 
of Garrya elliptica, thirty feet high, is notice- 
able—the loggia, with its cool green lawn, 
approached by grass steps, next came in sight. 
Then, by a winding path, with borders of a 
semi-wild character, where Foxgloves, Canter- 
bury Bells, Rose Campions, Anchusa italica 
Dropmore, and other flowers stand out against 
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Bamboos — Phyllostachys aurea, Bambusa 
Metake, and Arundinaria Simoni are especially 
good — we reach a clearing among the trees,, 
suggestive of the backwoods, and crossing the 
new gravelled space, emerge in front of a 
shrubbery, in which Arbutus Unedo, golden 
Yew, variegated Hollies, and other choice sub- 
jects are planted. These form a pleasant back- 
ground to a long border, which is divided down 
the middle by a grass path. 

"It was too wide before," said Mr. Small, 
" so last winter we made the path to divide it. 
The work was not finished till March, and 
nothing was planted till then. It is now mainly 
an annual and biennial border, with Lupins 
and Delphiniums. Anchusa capensi3, the Cape 
Forget-me-riot, is a fine hardy annual. But the 
Sweet Williams are the attraction here. They 
ate Carter's strain, and have some wonderfully 
rich colours." 

A HOT, DRY BORDER. 

Another blue border was next visited. • This, 
too, was made last winter, taking the place of 
a number of shrubs. It is on a hot, dry bank, 
fully open to the south, and I was interested 
in noting some of the plants which flourished 



in good condition. Looking across, some fine 
specimen trees were pointed out, amongst others 
the Cedar of Lebanon, the Fern-leaved Beech, 
and Californian Redwood, also the deciduous 
Cypress, Taxodium distichum, which, however, 
being on high ground, away from water, is com- 
paratively small. 

A FINE GUNNERA. ' * 

Down in a hollow is a bog garden, where 
Irises revel, and Phyllostachys nigra and P. 
aurea are distinguishable among the Bamboos. 
But most noticeable is a remarkably good piece 
of Gunnera manicata, standing some eight feet 
high, with leaves six feet wide, and showing 
for bloom. 

"Do you protect this in winter?" I asked. 

"It is covered over with dead leaves, that is 
all. These are not removed, so that it is grow- 
ing in almost pure leaf-mould, which perhaps 
accounts for its luxuriance." 

We now retraced our steps, and walking up 
the bank, paused at a slope leading to one end 
of the kitchen garden. The steps are planted 
with Aubrietias, .Iberis and other Alpines, and 
the slope itself has Roses, with a hedge at 
top and on one side. 
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A BLUE BORDER AT SANDHILLS. 

In early summer this border is a mass of blue, relieved by other colours; as the season grows on, bine 
gives we.y to reds and yellows, but is never altogether absent. 
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under these conditions. Anchusa capensis was 
again in evidence; and the perennial Anchusa 
Lropmore made a pretty colour combination 
with salmon Sweet Williams. Veronica longi- 
folia in bold clumps was very effective, and so 
likewise, was the edging ot Xepeta Mussini. 
But blue, though predominant, was not the 
only colour, being relieved by the reds of 
Lychnis chalccdomca and Geum Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, the yellows, of Gaillardias and Coreopsis, 
and many other suitable subjects. 

" The colours will change as the season 
advances," Mr. Small explained. "Dahlias and 
early Chrysanthemums are coming on, and will 
fill in as other plants go off, though we shall not 
be altogther without blue, different varieties of 
Michaelmas Daisies and annual Asters continu- 
ing it right up to autumn." 

Beyond this border are the tennis lawns and 
the wild garden. The grass beneath the trees 
is planted with tens of thousands of bulbs, which 
give a glorious picture in spring. Twice a year 
it is scythed ; otherwise it is untouched. A 
long avenue of Limes, planted in 1870, leads 
to a pretty summer-house, and makes a pleasant 
walk. Of the three tennis lawns, one has been 
allowed to go since the war ; but the others are 
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"This," said Mr. Small, "used to be a her- 
baceous border, but when we made the new 
Rose garden last winter, the old plants were 
brought here. They are mostly the older 
varieties, but they give plenty of flowers for 
cutting. To cover the hedge I have planted 
Paul's Scarlet Climber, which is a splendid 
variety for this purpose, and will, I hope, 
when it has made good growth, give a sheet of 
scarljt all round." 

THE ROSE GARDEN. 

From this to the Rose garden proper is but 
a few steps, and we next turned our attention 
to it. As already mentioned, it was made last 
winter, a quantity of Hollies and other trees, 
forty feet high, being cleared from part of the 
site. Its length is two hundred feet, and the 
broad path is spanned at intervals by arches. 
An old hedge of Laurels runs along the back, 
and on this- Rambler Roses are trained. 

"What is the scheme of colours?" I asked. 

"The Roses are planted with blocks of twelve 
of one colour, the border on each side cor- 
responding. Thus there are blocks of Mrs. J. 
Laing and Caroline Testout, both pinks, and 
to cut them from the next block of colour the 
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pale flesh-tinted Anna Olivier is used. Then 
come the scarlet-crimson Captain Hayward and 
Crimson Chatenay. Briefly put, I may say the 
colours run pink, then apricot, then scarlet, 
then white ; and so on, the pale shades serving 
as foils to the others. On the hedge at the 
back the Ramblers are white and pink alter- 
nately, Albdric Barbier dividing Minnehaha 
trom Lady Cay, and then come Felicite ei 
PerpStue and Dorothy Perkins. The arches alsu 
have two colours, such as Crimson Rambler and 
the yellow Bouquet d'Or ; Koine Olga de Wui 
temberg, a splendid red Rose, and Goldfinch ; 
Coquma, pale pink, and Excelsa, crimson. 
The dwarf Polyantha, Mrs. W. Cutbush, is 
used as an edging. The hedge on each side 
is six feet high, and when the Ramblers are 
well established they will fall over to the other 
side, and make a cascade of bloom." 

" But will not the Laurels grow, and so cover 
the Roses?" 

" No ; to prevent that I shall Ting the baclr. 
all round, and so kill them. The Roses are 
not at their best yet, as they were only planted 
this spring — they came from Ben R. Cant and 
Sons, Colchester ; but seeing the hundreds thai 
were planted, there are surprisingly few blanks, 
and these will be filled up this autumn." 

A path at the back of the Rosery led up to 
the kitchen garden, and here more Roses were 
seen, mostly old sorts, brought from the old 
garden. Opposite them, across the path, was 
a large bed of Lilies of the Valley, and next 
to that one of Violets. 

"I prefer to layer Violets in August," said 
Mr. Small ; " they do better than runners. They 
are then planted in a frame for winter flower- 
ing ; and afterwards they are put out again 
for the summer." 

FOURTEEN VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 

A large plantation of Raspberries under net- 
ting — the variety, Superlative — and an old 
Strawberry bed, now under Potatoes, to clean 
the ground, were passed in turn, and then we 
camo to an extensive border of Strawberries. 

"How many varieties have you?" 1 inquired. 

"Fourteen, all told. We have Strawberries 
up to quite late in the season. For heavy 
cropping, Laxton's Maincrop is best — some of 
the plants yield as much as a gallon of fruit 
each, as you can judge for yourself. Givons 
Late Prolific is the best for late work. Royal 
Sovereign and King George are both good. 
Laxtonian I like for pot work. F'or continuous 
cropping there is nothing to beat White Per- 
petual, which will give fruit up to autumn. 
It has a good crop on now, and there are plenty 
of flowers opening, and others to come. The 
flavour is excellent, and the only thing agaiDst 
it is the absence of colour. Everbearing is 
also a good variety for fruiting over a long 
season." 

Both of these varieties I tasted, and could 
confirm Mr. Small's remarks as to their quality, 
and their cropping powers were equally evident 
Then I asked about -the autumn-fruiting kinds. 

"We have St. Antoine de Padoue, but I do 
not think much of "it. It is of poor quality, and 
altogether unsatisfactory." 

" How long do you keep the Strawberry bed?" 

" Three years. This bed is two years old 
Last year I took runners, and made another 
bed, and am doing the same this year. By 
this method I gradually work from one side 
of the garden to the other." 

At the end of this border is a pool and 
grotto, with Ferns among the stones, and above, 
trained on a trellis-, twenty feet or so high. 
Rose Felicite et Perpetue, tumbled like a sheet 
of white against a background of Ivy. 

FRUIT CROP PROSPECTS. 

The Apple and Pear trees which border the 
paths had a clean, healthy appearance, and 
some were carrying quite reasonable crops, 
which led me to inquire as to the prospects for 
fruit generally. 

"Apples, if anything, will be slightly below 
the average, some trees carrying very little, 
while others have good crops s The early varie- 
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lies seem to be best. Gladstone, for instance, 
is very satisfactory; and Lady Sudeley cannot 
be grumbled at ; Beauty of Kent is fair. Cox's 

0 range Pippin is rather poor ; and so are 
Charles Ross and Rival. Mannington Pear- 
main is a good and consistent bearer j and 
-Allington can always be relied on to crop well. 
Last year we had four bushels off one little 
tree ; and though there will not be so many 
on it this season, there is still an excellent crop. 
Warner's King is good, and we shall have to 
thin Lord Derby and Lord Grosvenor. Of Pears, 
there is a fair sprinkling on Louise Bonne 
of Jersey and Beurre" Boussoch ; Doyenne du 
("omice was extra good last year, and is light 
this, as is Marie Louise; Beurr6 Diel, Williams' 
Bon Chretien, Pitmaston Duchess, and Beurre 
Hardy are good. These are some of our prin- 
cipal varieties. Plums are generally light." 

As to bush fruit, I had an opportunity, in 
this and the next garden, of seeing what heavy 
crops they were yielding. Red and White Cur- 
rants had enormous bunches, and like the 
Gooseberries — principally Whinham's Industry — 
wfere weighed down to the ground, though quan- 
tities had been picked for jam and bottling. 
But these were surpassed by the Black Cur- 
rants, which hung in clusters, with berries the 
size of Grapes. The variety is an old one, and 
* Big bud " has never been seen on it. 

"I never dig Black Currant gTound," said 
Mr. Small; "and you can see that it is very 
hard. Bush fruit loves hard ground. No 
manure is pricked in ; all that is done Is to 
top-dress with decayed vegetable matter." 

SOME GOOD VEGETABLES. 

As we passed the different beds of vegetables 

1 asked a few questions concerning them. 
"The Brussels Sprouts are Sutton's Dwarf 

Gem, which does not get so leggy as some of 
the other varieties." 

"I see you intercrop with Lettuce between 
the rows?" 

"Yes; we have to intercrop, in order to make 
the fullest use of the ground." 

"What is the extent of this kitchen garden? " 

"About an acre and a half. You will note we 
intercrop with Cauliflowers and Lettuce between 
the four beds of Asparagus. This border of Peas 
is Sutton's Pioneer, a variety I can strongly 
recommend. It is a wonderful cropper, and of 
good flavour ; and as it grows only two feet 
nigh it does not want many sticks. Here is a 
border where Runner Beans have been grown 
for thirty-seven years in succession, and the 
crops are always good." 

Plums and Gages occupy all the east wall ; 
and a Brown Turkey Fig in one corner was full 
of fruit. In the next garden Peaches on the 
wall were promising well. Potato British 
Queen, which was being lifted, was yielding 
splendidly, and Eclipse and Great Scot are two 
others which were highly spoken of. Sweet 
Peas, sown in October, had been in bloom since 
May : and good use is made of Antirrhinums. 

A broad path in this garden has a series of 
twelve-foot wire arches, connected by wire 
panels on the side. Over the arches American 
Pillar is trained, and the panels have Blush 
Rambler. Flowers for cutting are grown in 
quantity, Stocks, Aster chinensis. and Larkspurs 
(sown in October, and wintered in a cold frame) 
being favourites. Here, too, was a bed of seed- 
ling Delphiniums, sown twelve months ago ; 
and on one corner many Roses for cuttine. 

PERPETUAL CARNATIONS WITHOUT HEAT. 

We now turned into the houses, of which 
there are nine. In the first, filled with Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations, the principal varie- 
ties are R. F. Felton, Carola, Baroness de 
Brienen, Mrs. H. Burnett, Britannia, White 
Britannia, Mikado, White Wonder, and Salmon 
F.nchantress. 

"This house," said Mr. Small, "has had no 
heat, but the plants have bloomed well since 
March, and we have cut flowers by dozens. 
They are from February-struck cuttings, which 
I find make better plants than those struck in 
November. They are rooted in fine sand, and 
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hardened off on a shelf before potting. The 
boiler is also out of action in the next house, 
where Melons and Tomatoes are grown, and we 
have had no heat for months." 

" But you contrive to get very good crops," 
I remarked, as we passed on. "Do you feed the 
Tomatoes? " 

"The pots stands on turves, into which the 
roots work, and 1 feed the turf with an artificial, 
usually Bentley's or Thomson's." 

Cucumbers were fruiting well in the next 
house, and there were also a few small plants 
of the Caryocar or Butter-nut, raised as an ex- 
periment from seed this year. The seeds came 
from the mouth of the Amazon, and the plants, 
as Mi. Small observed, should be suited by the 
conditions of the Cucumber house. 

"We have a few Dendrobiums," he went on, 
"and a number of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 
Begonia Mrs. Peterson is a very fine variety, 
with dark foliage, and I am now working up a 
stock again. Like everything else, it had to be 
discarded during the war." 

The late Vinery has Muscat of Alexandria and 
Black Alicante, both carrying good bunches ; 
also some very fine Figs ; while on the staging 
were Maidenhair Ferns and Hippeastrums. 
Concerning this staging, which can be easily 
taken out to get at the borders, it was mentioned 



" In every house there is a hose and tank, and 
there are stand-pipes about the grounds. In this 
house we have a large tank with hot water 
pipes running through, and a small electric 
motor working four suction and six delivery 
pipes. They are connected with all the other 
tanks, and by starting the motor and turning the 
right valve, we can get a good pressure of water 
from any tank to any olher tank, or direct on 
to the plants. The advantage of this, besides the 
great saving of labour, is that we can get water 
of the same temperature as the house, and that 
at a moment's notice. If we want it cold, we 
draw from one tank ; if warm, from another ; if 
we want it mixed we draw from both. If we 
want water that the sun has warmed, we draw 
it from the deep pond where the grotto is, in 
the grounds — this gets quite warm in summer. 
The same system applies to the grounds." 

A PECULIAR PEACH. 

After having the system demonstrated to me, 
we went next to the early Peach house. In 
front are two trees planted in 1914, one of 
which, Early Rivers, carried fully two hundred 
fine fruits. Duchess of Cornwall, Lord Napier, 
and Peregrine are other varieties. 

" Peregrine," said Mr. Small, " is always 
reliable and good, and I know of no better 




GUNNERA MANICATA IN THE BOG GARDEN AT SANDHILLS. 

TUL* [lUint atteiiis. a height of eight foot, and tJie leaves nieuwire sir feet across. 



that it, and all the woodwork of the houses, is 
of the hard Jarrah wood. 

In the early Vinery the varieties are Black 
Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling, Muscat Ham- 
burgh, and Madresfield Court. On the back is a 
lovely plant of Geranium Raspail, thirty years 
old, and a mass of rich scarlet bloom. 

SAVING LABOUR IN WATERING. 

In the flower house there is an Acacia deal- 
bata planted out, and a fine plant of Begonia 
fuchsioides on the wall. Regal Pelargoniums 
are a feature. They are struck in small pots, 
and flowered in the "48" size. Then they are 
potted on again into larger sizes, being pinched 
back a time or two, and sprayed lightly. The 
plants give better results by this system than 
when they are cut back, the roots reduced, and 
repotted in smaller pots. 

At the back of the flower house is a Fernery, 
containing a choice assortment of varieties, 
together with Begonia Rex, Bougainvillea 
glabra, and other plants. Here, too, Mr. Small 
showed me the working of a system of supply- 
ing water to the houses and grounds, which 
saves a good deal of labour. 
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Peach. In the late house we have Cardinal, 
Princess of Wales, Spencer, and Violette Hative. 
About this tree of Violette Hative there is a 
peculiar circumstance— one branch bears Nec- 
tarines. It has not been grafted, but is evidently 
a sport. Every year it comes the same, and 
while the other branches bear the ordinary 
Peaches, this one always bears fruit having all 
the characteristics of the Nectarine." 

Making our way back towards the house, we 
passed a colony of hardy British Ferns, and 
then came to the rock garden, which has a 
stream running through it. Here the plan is to 
have bold mas«es or groups of one colour. Thus 
there was a splendid bush of Veronica Traversi, 
ei'ht feet through. Sun Roses in broad patches, 
Aubrietias, Phloxes, and all the usual run of 
Alpines are to be seen, and at one corner an old 
tree stump, over which grow Blush Rambler 
and Hiawatha Roses, and Clematis Jackmanni, 
was a pretty sight. 

Mr. Small, who has been at Sandhills for six- 
teen vears, was before that at Morden Park, 
Surrey, under Mr. C. Gibson; and previously 
was at Horley. and at Stopham, the seat of 
Sir Walter Bartellot. W. J. Chittendik. 
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require some management on arches, pillars, 
or pergolas, but when grown as tall bushes, and 
allowed to assume a drooping ur weeping habit, 
they are simply perfect They then require very 
little pruning— nothing more than the removal 
of dead or exhausted wood. On arches or 
pergolas it is different. Unless they are 
associated with dwarfer varieties, some shoots 
be shortened, in order to get flowers near 
l*uchstern has been much more free 





The Gardens at Holfield Grange, 

Coggeshall. 

• 

INTI-RVIF.W WITH MR. S. G, SMALLRIDGE, 



Mr. S. G. Smalliidck. 



ONE of the most striking features of 
the gardens at Holfield Grange— 
which I visited in July by the 
courtesy of Mr. R. D. Hill, owner of 
the estate — was only added to the 
pleasure grounds two years ago. 
This is a water garden of consider, 
able dimensions, which was designed and 
carried out by Mr. Smallridge, the head 
gardener, with the help of Mr. and Airs. R. D. 
Hill. 

"I should explain," said Mr. Smallridge, 
"that the whole of this site, when we started 
nn our work, was covered by nettles. Of 
course, the ground had to be well trenched, 
and, as to soil, we brought in many cartloads." 

The Treatment of Nympheeas. 

"You have a fino collection of Nymprmas in 
the water." 

"I regard Nymph^as as without doubt the 
best of all aquatics. It is difficult to imagine 
a race of plants possessing greater charms, 
and yet needing so little attention when they are 
well planted." 

"How do you plant them?" 

"I find that the best way is in Orchid baskets 



best yellow variety for all purposes, requires 
three feet of water, or more. There are plenty 
of goldfish in the pond ; they breed very 
freely." 

Plants Near the Pond. 

"With respect to the plants in and about the 
pond, as well as by the side, these are so 
numerous that I will only ask you tu mention 
the most notable." 

"You see some by the side in flower, such as 
the Kpilobiums, the common Iris, Delphiniums 
with great trusses of bloom, and the Anemone- 
flowered Pafonies, which began to flower in the 
middle of June, though they take a year or two 
to get established." 

" What is the name of the very showy flower 
close by?" 

"It is a new annual, Dimorphotheca auran- 
tiaca. Then, there is the blue Convolvulus, 
mauritanicus. whose trailing flowers are very 
pretty. Crambe cordifolia, with its profusion 
of white flowers, is one of the most useful ol 
herbaceous plants for a water garden; and, by 
way of contrast in size, is Collomia coccinea, 
with its little orange-pink flowers. 

"Other plants that do well in and about the 



from mildew and aphides this season than manv 
other Roses in the sam: class, and this fact 
ought to increase its popularity. 

The Longevity of Seeds. 

August a;th. — There has been so much vague 
talk about the longevity of seeds that some 
certain evidence, based on tests carried out 
under scientific conditions, is welcome. This 
evidence is afforded by Professor Becquerel, of 
Paris. Experimenting with seeds which had 
been kept in museums for known periods, he 
found that between twenty and thirty per cent, 
of those of Cytisus biflorus, a hardy Hroom 
often grown in gardens, germinated at the age 
of eighty-four years, another species giving 
similar results after a hundred and five years. 
The plants showing the greatest longevity were 
mostly leguminous, and had hard seeds with 
coats impervious to the air. This shows the im- 
portance of storing all seeds in such a manner 
that the air is excluded from them as much 
as possible It is also known that the cover- 
ing of seeds is able to absorb moisture. This 
property of vegelable fibre is utilised in a sort 
of barometer or, rather, hygrometer, a piece of 
straw which can turn freely on a central axis 
being employed to show by its movements the 
amount of moisture present in the atmosphere. 
This hygroscopic property of seeds renders 
them peculiarly liable to deteriorate unless they 
are kept in a perfectly dry place. I have 
known gardeners keep them for months on a 
greenhouse shelf, and then express surprise that 
they did not germinate properly afterwards. 
The air of such a place is always saturated 
with moisture. The seeds absorb some of this 
moisture, and then one of two things must 
happen. If the temperature is high enough, 
they begin to germinate, and, the conditions 
being unsuitable for growth, die; if it is low, 
they simply decay. Obviously, then, it is not 
sufficient that stored seeds should themselves 
be- dry ; the air around them — the place in 
which they are kept— must also be dry. 

H. C. Davidson-. 




HOLFlELIt GRANGE FROM THE GARDENS. 



during May or June. They will thrive in almost 
any pond fully exposed' to the sun. The 
strongest growers, such as M, Marliacea albida, 
N. Gtadstoniana, N. Marliacea carnea, N. 
J.aydekeri mirpiuata (pinkl, X. William Doogue, 
and N. James Bryelon (reddish|, thrive in about 
three feet of water. N. gloriosa (red) does well 
in two feet, while N. pygmaea helvola (Tallow) 
and N. odorata (white! flourish in a foot uf 
water or less. N. Marliacea chromatella, the 



pond," continued Mr. Smallridge, "are Alisma 
plantago, Calla palustris, Menyanthes trifoliata, 
Peltandria virgiuica, Pontederia montevidiensis, 
Sagittaria inuntevidiensis, S. japonica flore- 
pleno, Stratiotes aloides, Yillarsia nympbseoides, 
and Zizania latifolia. Among aquatics that do 
well in summer, but require the* shelter of a 
greenhouse in winter, are Eichornea crassipes, 
H. azurea, I.imnocharis Humboldti, and 
Nymphaca scutifolia— the blue Lily." 
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"What are your methods with these?" 

"I take cuttings from September, three to 
five in a 6-in. pot, and sink them in pans of 
water on the greenhouse stage, harden them 
off in the usual way, and plant out by the 
middle of June." 

" Along the sides 1 notice that you have a 
lovely display of Mimulus." 

"It starts flowering at the beginning of April, 
and goes on to July. After that variety has 
finished blooming, Mimulus cardinalis comes 
on, and lasts for another month. Other con- 
spicuous plants by the waterside are Acorus 
calamus and japonica, Arundo donax, Butomus 
umbellatus, Juncus spiralis, Carer pcndula, 
Cyperus longus, Myosotis palustris, Astilbe 
Davidii, Bocconia macxocarpa, Cimicifuga 
racemosa, Gunnera manicata, Hemerocallis 
Thunbergi, Osmunda regalis, Irises gigantea, 
Monnieri, and pseudo-acorus, Lythrum roseum 
superbum, Lobelia syphilitica, and I.ysimachia 
verticitlata." 

Alpines in the Rockery. 

"You have also Roses on poles, and Mar- 
guerites on a bank?" 



which is ripening. There are also clumps of 
Veronicas, Perneltyas combined with Olearias, 
and a groundwork of double Lobelias— Kathleen 
Mallard. Another combination is Veronicas 
and Perneltyas, with Hydrangea paniculata in 
the centre, and single Lobelias as groundwork." 

"Your double Lobelias look exceedingly 
well." 

"They were planted out in 'chip' pots, 
the root! not being checked in any way. But 
another batch, grown in boxes and planted out, 
is not nearly so successful. There is a little 
collection of Kricas here, with a groundwork of 
single Lobelias. The soil being clay, we had 
to add peat." 

Bedding Combinations on the Lawn. 

Krom the lawns, to which we next made our 
way, a bird's-eys view of the water garden is 
obtained, and the impression is very pleasing. 
A further extension of the pleasure grounds 
was made two years ago, which included a 
deviation of the road in the park, and in this 
extension, facing a fine avenue of Kims, was a 
large oval bed of Fellenberg Hoses, with a 
stone vase from Venice in the centre. 




"Yes; the Roses are Rubens, and the Mar- 
guerite is the Shasta Daisy, a very valuable 
variety. In addition to its free-flowering 
qualities, the foliage is good." 

"Was the site originally level?" I enquired, 
as we descended into a charming dell between 
two wall* 

"Quite level; every variation was subse- 

3uently constructed. Of course, we put down 
le flagstones along this walk, and planted the 
Alpines growing between the stones. The 
rustic bridge which crosses the walk was only 
put up last year. Here, Iris germanica does 
remarkably well, and amongst the best of the 
Alpines are Arenaria montana and balearica, 
Sedums in variety, Arabis alpina, Aubrietias 
in variety, Helianthemum vulgare, Stachys 
lanata, and Linaria dalmatica." 

"You must mention some of the flowering 
shrubs which so materially enhance the beauty 
of the adjacent rockery." 

"This rockery contains more shrubs than 
plants. Olearia Kaastii is one of the best. 
Then, there are some of the Cactus tribe, in- 
cluding Opuntia Dillenii, the Prickly Pear, 



Observing that there must be hundreds of 
Roses in the bed, which would subsequently 
be radiant with white and pink Liliums (C 
speciosum and speciosum alba), I turned my 
attention to the wide borders, glowing with 
colours. 

"The combination," said Mr. Smallridge, "is 
Canterbury Bells (white and blue), Foxgloves, 
and Sweet Williams, with Tea Rambler Roses 
on each side of the posts." 

"The Sweet Williams make a splendid blaze 
of colour. What is the variety?" 

■ Pink Beauty. This is the second year of 
flowering. They are quite easy to treat, and 
yield all this mass of bloom for a fortnight. 
The Foxgloves and Canterbury liells seed them- 
selves everywhere, and Wi have to dig up 
hundreds in the winter. In the borders are also 
a number of showy Thistles (Onopordon tauri- 
cuml, and at this point in the grass are 
thousands of Narcissi planted informally, 
which, in the spring, are a feature." 

"The other beds are in the 



grounds?" 

"Yes, the first being 



made up of Phloxes 



canadensis and pilosa, with tall-growing plants 
of Cnaphaliums and Swainsonia. For red 
foliage, wo use Lobelia cardinalis ; when the 
Phlox, which has been in bloom for two months, 
has done flowering, we use Statice Bouduelli, 
and, to supply a little green, there are plants 
of Oreocome Candollei, whose finely-cut, Fern, 
like foliage is very effective. The groundwork 
consists of blue Violas. At the base of the 
raised bed, with another vase from Venice, are 
Koses Queen Mab, and Violas Primrose Dame, 
with an edging of Ivy." 
"And the Roses on the arches?" 
"The varieties on chains are Carmine Pillar, 
Pysche, Thalia, Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Crim- 
son Rambler. The dwarfs are Fabvier, forming 
a crimson mass, and White Pet, forming an. 
outer ring of white, the four small beds being 
rilled with Laurette Messimy." 

We now approached The Grange itself. Near 
the house is an ingenious design by Mrs. Hill, 
who takes the keenest interest in her gardens, 
and who suggested the conversion of a number 
of old mill-wheels into the base of a sundial, 
with various kinds of plants in the crevices, 
including Thymus in variety, Campanula G. F. 
Wilson, and Dianthus. 

"How are the beds in front of the house 
made up?" I asked. 

" Chiefly with standard Fuchsias, and Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums, Souvenir de Charles Turner, 
edged by a white variety. The border round 
the house, which is rather dry, contains 
Geraniums Paul Crampel, seedling white 
Petunias, and an edging of Ageratums. There 
are a thousand plants in the beds under The 
Grange. On the house itself are variegated 
Ivies, Wistaria sinensis, Magnolia grandinora, 
Anipelopsises Veitchii and hederacea, Roses in 
variety, and an Akebia quinata, which was only 
planted in January, 1908, and has now a growth 
of four to five feet." 
Features of the Old Flower Garden. 

On the other side of the house is the old 
flower garden, which, with its green banks on 
either side, its sunk beds, and its borders, is a 
delightful resort. 

"You will notice," said Mr. Smallndge, "that 
on -the bank nearer the house there are planted 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Hydrangeas, 
and Habrothamnus in pots, while on the 
opposite bank we are just trying Wichurian 
Roses. In the vases scattered about, of which, 
there are between thirty and forty, are prin- 
cipally Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ivy, and 
Lobelias." 

"When was the long border made?" 

"Seven years ago. In addition to the pillar 
Roses, Rumneya Coulterii, Irises, Campanula 
pyramidalis (self-sown), the Day Lilies, single 
Hollyhocks, Sidalceas, Krigcron. speciosus, and 
Anchusa italka (Dropmore variety), all find a 
place." 

"I see that yon have plants in pots plunged 
into the grass in one corner." 

" Yes, and when the pots are taken out, we 
put in Tulips or Narcissi. The Fuchsias in 
pots are Andrew Gill, and the other plants axe 
Swainsonias alba and Osborni, Habrothamnus 
elegans, Lapageria rosea, and Solarium jas- 
minioides. In the raised bed, round a little 
statue, are double Lobelias and Ivy -leaved 
Geraniums, the plants in the border including 
Polygonums, Scabiosa caucasica, and Spartiums, 
which have golden flowers, and are specially 
useful for dry banks. There are also two beds 
of fibrous-rooted Begonias Crimson Gem, with 
standards of Ivy-leaved Geraniums Charles 
Turner, and an edging of Ageratums." 

"The sunk beds are very striking in their 
combinations of colour and size." 

"In the four corner beds it has been sought 
to make as big a -.how as possible of mixed 
plants, chiefly herbaceous. The contents in- 
elude Tree Paonies, Campanulas, Liliums, 
Tradescantia virginica, Baptisia australis. 
Clematis erecta and integrifola, Dictamuus 
fraxinella Viscaria splendens, and Spirstea 
filipendul'a. In the centre of the sunk garden 
is a Venetian vase, with the base of tuberous. 
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rooted Begonias, standard Fuchsias as dot 
plants, and variegated Maue intermixed. The 
four surrounding beds are rilled with fibrous- 
rooted Begonias, standard fuchsias in light 
colours, edged with Geraniums Madame 
Salleroi. Dotted about in the grass arc Acers 
(negundoj, with Clematis trailing up them, and 
Golden Yews, while planted underneath are 
Viscarias, London Pride, l'entstemons, and 
Thrift." 

"Then," I said, as we recrussed the lawns on 
the way lu >the kitchen garden, "mention should 
be made of some of the best of the numerous 
Conifers." 

"They include a specimen of Abies glauca 
(which, as you see, is feathered down to the 
ground), one of the original Cedars of Lebanon 
brought to this country a great many years 
ago, other varieties of Abies (such as pinsapo, 
Xordmanniana, and lasiocarpa), Wellingtonia 
gigantea, Cedrus deodara and atlantica, Crypto- 
meria elegans, and the Tree of Heaven." 

Useful Greenhouse Plants. 

The kitchen garden and glasshouses are on 
the opposite side of the road, in convenient 
proximity to Mr. Sniallridge's pretty cottage, 
and we made a tour of the latter, commencing 
with a house containing a nice collection of 
Malmaison Carnations, with Impatiens Sultani 
and Browallias, both also specially useful for 
winter flowering. 

Clerodendrpn fallax was making a splendid 
show, but Mr. Smallridge declared that he gave 
the plants no special treatment — merely 
ordinary stove cultivation, and a little peat in 
the soil. 

I then gave attention to an excellent lot of 
Gloxinias in another house. 

"They show up well with Kerns," said Mr. 
Smallridge. " Hehind them are Achinienes, of 
which A. coccinea (scarlet) is one of the best. 
1 grow as many as I can find pots for. There 
is no difficulty in getting plants, and they 
last' in flower for six weeks. Eulalias are also 
grown in pots, and I find Ruellia macrantha, 
which has a flower like an Incanillea, very 
useful from October onwards. I grow two 
dozen Coleus, which I raised from a penny 
packet of seed ; but they must, of course, be 
grown in heat, especially in winter." 

Fruit Inside and Out. 

"How long have you been picking Peaches?" 
1 said, as We went into the Peach house. 

"Since the end of May. The varieties indoors 
are Duke of York, Gros Mignonne. Peregrine, 
and Koyal Sovereign, with Nectarines Lord 
Napier and Humboldt. The Vinery, which we 
have to use as a greenhouse, contains Black 
Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling, Alicantes, and 
Lady Downe's Seedling. Though there are 
borders inside and out, I have to top-dress a 
good deal. But most of our fruit is grown 
out of doors." 

"Do Peaches thrive on the walls?" 

"For a few years, but then they go off, 
perhaps because the borders are a little too 
dry. In disbudding, we find that the less the 
stone fruits are cut, the better." 

"And your Pears are chiefly grown on one 
long wall?" 

"Yes, the Pear wall is two hundred yards 
long, and over three hundred years old. The 
varieties which we think best are Marie Louise, 
Pitmaston Duchess. Duchess d'AngouIeme, 
Beurre Diel, Beurre Bosc, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Josephine de Malines, 
and Beurre Clairgeau, which is exceptionally 
good, and can always be relied upon for a 
crop." 

"Apples, I observe, are all standards." 
"They originally formed an orchard, but the 
ground beneath them is now cultivated." 

Cherries and Strawberries. 

"Are all your Cherries grown on bushes?" 

"All but the Morellos. Originally they were 
cordons, but the space for them was so 
restricted that we took them up, and went in 



for bushes. They are planted in threes of one 
variety, the best being F-arly leavers and Belle 
d'Orleans. We keep Strawberry plants for four 
years, destroying a number of rows each year. 
Koyal Sovereign and Latest of All are the 
varieties which do best here. Plums are chiefly 
on the walls, the best being Greengage, Kirke's, 
and Victoria." 

"How large is the fruit cage?" 

" Forty yards by fifteen. The crops are cer- 
tainly large, both of Currants and Gooseberries. 
Of the former, we grow chiefly Essex Red and 
White Dutch; of the latter, Whinham's 
Industry is the best. The Raspberries are 
Superlative and Yellow Queeu. The fruit 
hangs here longer than in the open garden, 
but we grow Gooseberries for jam in the open." 

Rosea for Cutting-. 

"Your kitchen garden appears to be sur- 
rounded by Roses." 

"They run pretty well all- round, and right 
along the banks of the duckpond at the bottom 
of the slopes. Roses are grown on this side 
of the road for cutting, and they do better 
here than in the pleasure grounds. We grow 
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on standards and bushes, and bud our own 
Roses. The principal herbaceous plants, in 
addition to those already mentioned, are Galega 
officinalis, Phlox in variety, Chrysanthemums, 
and Gypsophila paniculata." 

"How do vou grow most of your Sweet 
Peas?" 

"In clumps of one variety. The collection 
includes all the newest, and most of the older 
varieties." 

"You have, indeed, a representative collec- 
tion. Before wo discuss the vegetables, you 
might tell me the name of the fine white variety 
of Candytuft." 

"Deal's Snow Queen. It was raised at Kelve- 
don, and is self-sown. We use it for 
decorating." 

"Peas appear to do as well as Sweet Peas." 

"W© gather them from the beginning of June 
to the end of October. The earliest is Velocity, 
and it ii followed by Early Giant, Quite Con- 
tent (which has pnd^ of amazing size), and the 
Duke of Albany." 

"Potatoes are a big feature." 

"Yes, I have taken first prize for five year« 



in succession* for Potatoes. Successful culti- 
vation can, according to my experience, be 
obtained only by early and deep working of the 
soil, well manured with farmyard manure. A 
proper selection of sets must also be made, 
unripe ones for preference. 1 select at the 
time of digging, and stand them, on end in 
shallow trays for the winter, ia a frost-prooi 
building. The result is that 1. get strong snoots 
at planting-time, which I reduce to one before 
placing in the drills. The drills are at least 
two feet six inches apart, and, to protect from 
frost, I usually cover my Potatoes with Pea 
sticks. After planting-time, 1 use the Dutch 
hoe ; and I never dig between the rows. The 
roots of a tuber, when it first appears abovo 
ground, are at least six inches long; how can 
anyone dig without injuring these? The varie- 
ties grown are Lord of the Isles (a Kidney), 
Satisfaction, Windsor Castle, Crimson Beauty 
Igoud fur exhibition), and Moftled Beauty." 

"Do you go in for any other vegetables 
specially?" 

"Carrots are grown in quantity. I never use 
the same ground again for them until an interval 
of three years. Soot is a useful manure to 
keep away the Carrot-fly. Seakale is grown as 
a green vegetable, and it is most delicious. 
The heads are better than Brussels Sprouts. In 
cooking, it wants a little longer boiling than 
ordinary green vegetables, and then it is very 
tender. We get Seakale for six months in the 
year. The last of the blanched is grown 
earthed up like. Celery." 

"Have you many varieties of Onions?" 

" Only one. I have tried many, but find 
Sutton's A 1 the best. Magnum Bonum is a 
very good early Cauliflower, and, of Lettuces, 
Mammoth Cos, grown on the Celery ridges, is 
the best of its kind ; while Sutton's Supreme 
is the best of the Cabbage Lettuces. We have 
tried the French system, and it is right enough 
for Lettuces, so far as it goes. But I hold 
that it is not new. Gardeners used the cloches 
long before we heard so much talk about French 
cultivation." 

"You have done a good deal of showing, I 
think?" 

"Since 1 became head gardener here, eight 
years ago, I have taken upwards of a hundred 
and fifty prizes for flowers, plants, fruit, and 
vegetables, including the silver medal for the 
highest number of prizes at Coggeshall. Before 
I came to Holfield Grange, I was head gardener 
at Feldham, Wimbledon, and I was previously 
foreman at Sandhurst Lodge, and at Down Park, 
Sussex. I have also had nurserv experience in 
London and the provinces." 

Alfred Wilcox. 
[•Since my visit, Mr. Smallridge has taken 
his sixth first prize in succession. — A. W.] 



Chionodoxa Luciliae 
Boissicri. 



UNDER this name we have lately been 
favoured with a fine form of Chiono- 
doxa Lucili«e, said to be the one 
originally found and described by 
Boissier. 1 had a supply of bulbs sent 
me by Mr. Edward Whittall, of Smyrna, 
a year or two ago, and, as these have flowered 
for the second time, I have had an opportunity 
of comparing the flnwrs with those of the C. 
Luciliae which I have cultivated for many years. 
Boissier's form is, I am confident, the more 
attractive of the two, although it comes into 
bloom a little later. 

The blue is very bright, indeed, and the white 
of the flower seems to be more conspicuous 
in consequence. Then many of the plants give 
more flowers on the raceme than do those of 
the older (I refer to th* date of cultivation, 
not of discovery) form. This C. L. Boissieri is, 
however, variable, and many particularly 
beautiful varieties could be selected from among 
a number of imported bulbs. This form has 
been offered by some as "species nova." 

A. S. 
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1 ,200 Feet above Sea Level : The Gardens at Wye House, 

Buxton. 



TO the courtesy of Dr. Graeme Dickson, Medical Superintendent of 
one of the best-known institutes in Buxton, 1 am indebted for 
the opportunity of inspecting a pictuTesque garden twelve hundred feet 
above sea level. Wye House itself is eleven hundred and fifty feet 
above sea level, and the portions of the garden lying behind, which slope 
upwards, gradually rearh the higher elevation. Situated at the corner 
of the hiaorir Corbar Lane in the popular 1'eak resort, it, of course, 
commands magnificent views. Although 011 the morning of my visit 
the autumi leaves were falling, and the mists on the opposite hills 
obscured a little the lovely outlook, 1 was able not only to appreciate 
the exhilarating air, but also the natural beauties of the position. Dr. 
Dickson takes the keenest interest in the whole of the garden, and 
especially in the pleasure grounds, which cover eleven acTes of land. 



At the end of the drive is a bank of Rhododendrons, with a Flint 1 
behind. There are ten rows of Rhododendrons, varying in colour from 
white to dark rrimson, and many of the best varieties. They do ex- 
tremely well. The soil is clay, but we have worked in a quantity of 
peat, and, as you can see for yourself, they have made remarkable growth 
since they were planted five years ago. The aspect is south-east, and 
on the wall above the Border Crimson Rambler and White Dorothy 
Perkins Roses, Ampelopsis Vtitchii, and Jusminum flourish." 

THE TERRACE DECORATION 

"Most of the pleasure grounds are behind the house, but in front 
of it there is a considerable stretch, which we do our best to adorn. In 
the vases on the terrace there are Geraniums Paul Crampel, Calceolarias, 
blue Violas, and Nasturtiums. The three. corner bed is a combination 




WYE HOUSE ASYLUM, BUXTON. 



They were laid out for the recreation of the patients in the establishment, 
many of them convalescents, and neither pains nor expense were spared 
to render them attractive. If pressing professional duties had not 
demanded his attention, the Medicil Superintendent would have pointed 
out some of their features, and b»fore I left Wye House I had the 
pleasure of congratulating him upon the ornamental and utilitarian 
arrangements of the garden. But tie head gardener, Mr. Smith, who 
took me round, is an enthusiast in his work, and not a detail of impor- 
tance was allowed to escape my notict\ 

First of all, the drive to the house was the subject of discussion, and 
. as we walked up Mr. Smith struck the note which remained in my 
mind, by his observation, "If things will grow anywhere they will grow 
here." The difference is that they do rrit reach maturity so soon. 

"We are always," continued Mr. Smith, "five weeks behind 
StoCkpOft! but we do not lose anything by the lateness of the season, 
at least, in my experience, and I have brtri in charge of the garden for 
nearlv nine years. We always keep the drive as bright as possible, and 
one of its features is the background of CscttlS and Single Dahlias* In 
front of these there arc Campanulas, Lupins in variety, Harpaliums. 
Marguerites, and the Masse f.rnily of Chrysanthemums, yellow, bronze, 
and pink, also a few Tiger Lilies. The bolder is of Variegated Grass 



of Antirrhinums, scarlet, orange, and yellow, with variegated Phlox 
Drummondii, and a border of Lysimachia. The shrubbery at the sides 
is set off by a border of Polyanthus, doing well in a sheltered position. 

"Ascending the slopes we come to the portion of the pleasure grounds 
assigned to the use of the ladies of the establishment. The top border 
has a belt of Scotch Kirs, and under the walls are Poppies, Mignonette, 
and i'inks, with Harpaliums still in flower. When these are over we use 
a quantity of Wallflowers. At the side Sweet Peas and Poppies form 
another combination. The former, which are just going out of flower, 
represent f.ll shades of colour. They were sown on April ist, in frames, 
put nut the last week in May, and began to bloom at the latter end of 
Julv. The Sweet Pea season here is not so long as in a warmer climate, 
but the flowers are quite as good. Another combination in bedding is 
Gypsophila elegans, with Viola Limestone Blue, a very pretty shade of 
light blue, a gold centre, and a dark blue lip. This Viola is quite one 
of the favourites, and we use it as much as we can. A round bed 
adjacent is filled' with Shirley Poppies. Giant White Daisies, and 
Candytuft, bordered with Violas Skylark and Limestone Hlue. Then 
there is a bed of Calendula officinalis, also bordered by Violas. It last- 
a long time. The seed is sown the first week in May, and we put the 
Calendulas out at the same time as the Violas. 
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STOCKS AND VIOLA BORDERS 

"Dotted about the lawn are many -specimens of Cupressus. An 
effective border at the siae is devoted to the yellow annual Marguerite 
Evening Star, and another round bed is occupied chiefly with Antirr. 
hinums Yellow Queen and Orange King, yellow Calceolarias, with a 
border of the two "Violas just mentioned. Stocks mixed, and chiefly 
doubles, form a feature of two half-moon beds. The colours run from 
purple to white. Calceolarias supply the centre, and yellow and dark 
blue Violas form the borders. Below these is a bed of Mrs. Sinkins 
l'iriks, which we do not disturb. They flower in June, and keep on 
through July. Yet another border with Scotch Firs at the back embraces 
Chrysanthemum maximum Mrs. Charles Lowthian Bell, Sweet Williams, 
and Violas. 

"Above the ladies' garden is about three-quarters of a mile of 
exercising ground. Then, beginning to descend again, we come to Ihe 
section devoted to the use of the other sex. This includes a tennis 
court, whose banks are clothed on one side with Loadon Pride ; and a 
croquet court with a bank of Gorse. The bank was previously a heap 
of small stones, so we planted Gorse to hide them. The Ivies round 
the trees, which include Araucarias as well as Scotch Firs, add to their 
attractiveness. We do not attempt to beautify the plantation of Scotch 
Kirs, but we arc going to work in flowers .below it, and Campanulas and 
Kerns have already been planted. 

"In the flower garden there is a varied collection of beds. Two 
of the most successful are filled with mixed Sweet Williams, running 
in colour from white to dark mauve, with borders of stones. The flowers 
in these beds are used for cutting. The Harpaliums, which fill another 
big bed here, flower profusely, and the foliage throws up the colour of 
the blooms. Interspersed with Iceland Poppies are Sweet Peas. Some 
of the varieties doing best are King Edward Spencer, Dorothy Eckford, 
Thomas Stevenson, Tom Bolton, Evelyn Hemus, and Frank T)alby. 
Between other rows the double Cornflower and Mignonette aTe grown. 
Then there is a bed of Gypsophila alba." 

"Pardon my interruption, but standing by this bed we appear to look 
right over the town of Buxton, which seems in comparison to lie quite 
low. " 

"As a matter of fact, Buxton itself is one thousand feet above the 
level ot the sea, but still wc certainly look down upon it. The elevation 
suits VeTonicas, which supply us with brilliant yellow flowers in May, 
and for the rest of the year with pleasing foliage. They are bordered 
all round with English Irises, and there are also in the bed white, yellow, 
and orange Star of the Veldt, below these being red Pinks. Behind the 
Pinks is a bed combining Chrysanthemums, and Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum fChig Edward VII, and a little further on we get a great display 
of yellow Wallflowers and Iceland Poppies. The colours represented are 
red, yellow, and white, and the number is not less than two thousand, 
while in the corner is a bed of red Tree Poppies." 

TREATMENT OF THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

"In the centre of the herbaceous border above the Gorse, are chiefly 
■white Phlox, blush pink Pa-onies, six varieties of Delphinium's, Deutzias, 
Pyrethrums, and Michaelmas Daisies. This border is renovated in the 
winter, manured at the end of the year, and forked over in the spring, 
when we add a few Chrysanthemums, single Asters, and single Stocks. 
You may like to know that on the hillside just outside the pleasure 
grounds, hundreds of varieties of wild Violas flower from June to the 
end of September. The blooms come in thousands, and represent all 
colours." 

"How many varieties are represented in the Rose garden?" 

"Upwards of twenty, all planted in six beds cut out of the grass. 
The beds are all bordered with Violas." 

"Many of the Roses, I observe, are still in flower." 

"Yes; they go on till quite late in the year, and we find that they 
do better as bushes. Interspersed with the Roses, but only thinly, are 
red border Carnations, which seem to find the soil congenial. But there 
is really no difficulty in the cultivation of plants, and tremendously 
exposed as they are on these slopes in the winter, yet they live, thrive, 
and blossom. Even now, at the end of September, they form a mass of 
gold, pink, and white, set off by the grass, an avenue of trees, and dark 
black palings, intended to harmonise." 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Making a slight descent, we ascended again to the kitchen garden, 
with a boundary hedge consisting of Thorns, six feet high. 

"As to frail," resumed Mr. Smith, "the principal feature is uu- 
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doubtedly a great plantation of Raspberries. We gathered, this season, 
about two hundred pounds. Other fruit, growing on a bank, induces 
Loganberries, just beginning to fruit, and Gooseberries, but we are tor, 
cold for Apples, Pears, snd Plums. On the other hand, most vegetables 
do extremely well. For instance, we begin picking Peas in July with 
Pilot, and finish with Fertility in October. Other varieties «re Alderman 
and Gradus. We started cutting Cauliflowers the second week in July, 
and they also lasted to the end 'of October. Cabbages, Turnips, Beetroot, 
and Parsnips all thrive." 
"What about Potatoes?" 

"They are not profitable enough to grow up here. We cut eight 
hundred heads of Savoy Cabbage this year, and had one thousand good 
plants of Broccoli. Lettuces are grown in three batches, the first being 
sown inside in boxes, planted out,, and cut in July. The others arc 
sown outside. Celery, white and red, is grown in rows, and between 
the rows are early Lettuces. Onions do well, especially Brown Globe 
and Ailsa Craig, and Tomatoes. The latter are grown both inside and 
out. The varieties are Carter's Sunrise, Up to Date, and Winter Beauty. 
In the house this year, where we started cutting on June rjth, we hav 
had three hundred and thirty pounds from twenty-six plants. In the 
stove, Cucumbers are grown along with Ferns, and we started cutting 
these at the beginning of June. Mention should be made of Chrysan- 
themums, Japanese, Single, and Decorative, all for pot work. These are 
used to decorate the house, and include many shades of colour. Finally, 
there is the bank of Auriculas close to the houses, representing all colours 
except white." 

THE CULTIVATION OF AURICULAS 

"How do you manage to keep them in flower so late as this?" 

"They were all sown from seed in March in a frame. As soon as 
they had germinated, which was not until ten weeks afterwards, we 
transplanted them to a nursery bed, and later, when they were nice little 
plants, to the permanent bank. They are all single crowns, and the 
entire packet of three hundred cost only half -a crlwn. We have gathered 
basketfuls of flowers, and have always had plenty blooming on the 
bank. No doubt Auriculas appreciate an east aspect, and prefer poor 
soil. We give them a dressing of manure in Vovember, but thai is all. 
Now, I think, you have a very fair idea of the advantages and drawback, 
of cultivation at an exceptionally high elevalion, and perhaps some of 
the information may be useful to some of the readers of Garden LlFE." 
» Alfred Wiutcx. 

■ » ' i 

CONSTANT-BLOOMING PERENNIALS. 

Subjects that may be relied upan to give a Long Period ol Flowcrlag. 

• 

Plants that bloom only once in the season, and then just for a week 
or two, are of little use to the owner of a small garden, who rather wants 
a display as bright as can be got, and for as long a period as possible. 
The following plants can all be recomnended from this point of view. 
They are of pure colours and beautiful form, and further, are in no case 
expensive, while most of them are invaluable for cut flowers. 

Achillea filipendulina, Parker's variety, four feet, rich golden yellow 
flowers; A. ptarmica Perry's Whitr, three feet, snowy-white double 
flowers; Anthemis tinctoria Kelwayi. the Ox-eye Chamomile^ one and a 
half feet, bright yellow, £nd the bes! of the species; Cheiranthus Allioni, 
one foot, brilliant orange ; Centaurea montana, the perennial Cornflower, 
two feet, blue, with varieties in white, yellow, and bright blue; Chry- 
santhemum maximum Mrs. C. Lowthian Bell, two feel, large white 
flowers ; Chrysogonum virginianu-n, one foot, golden yellow, a valuable 
plant for the front of the border ; Coreopsis grandiflora (illustrated in 
Gardkn Life, February 14th), tvo to three feet, bright yellow; Corydalis 
lutca, one foot, yellow, does not object to shade ; Doronicum planta- 
gineum excelsum (Harpur Creve), three feet, yellow; Erigeron speciosus, 
three feet, lilac with yellow centre ; Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, two feet, 
brilliant crimson; Helenium pumilum, two feet, golden yellow: H. 
autumnale Taplow Red, tvo feet, crimson-brown, shot with gold : 
Scabiosa caucasica, two feel, pale mauve; Lychnis alba plena, two to 
three feet, pure white, fragrant ; Verbascum Caledonia, five feet, sulphur- 
yellow, shaded with buff ; V. Mars, four feet, bronze, red, and buff ; 
and V. Phoeniceum, two fset, flowers ranging from white to pink and 
lilac. 

These perennials mar all be planted during" the next few weeks, 
whenever the weather is suitable, and the ground is 5t fox working. 
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A KITCHEN GARDEN 



in 



SHAKESPEARE-LAND. 



The Skills. Mapptehorough Green. 




THE RESIDENCE OK SIR JOHN H. J AFFRAY, HART. 



MArPr.EBOROUGH GREEN is a tiny 
village in Warwickshire, a few milts from 
the thriving town of Reddiitch, in the neigh- 
bouring county of Worcester, and in the heart 
of Shakespeare -land, for within a short distance 
, Henley- in- Ardeo., with Stratford-on-Avon. only 
a little further on. It lies at the foot of a hill, 
whose summit is crowned by The Skills, the 
residence of Sir John H. Jaifray, Bart. Sir 
Joan, who is now serving as an officer with the 
■Worcestershire Yeomanry, succeeded toihe estate 
on the death of his father about eighteen months 

aJO. 

The house is approached by a gravelled drive 
atom half a mile long, and on all sides is 
- vpred by creepers — Ivies of sorts, Jasmine, 
ClemMis. Ampelopsis, and others. From every 
point glorious views aire to be obtained. On the 
day of ray visit, towards the end of the summer, 
the Cotswolds were dimly visible through a 
slight hale, while nearer the Malvern Hills 
stood out boldly, with a stretch of beautiful, 
undulating country in the forefront of the 
picture. 

With its soldier-owner busily occupied with 
Jiis military duties, 1 was not surprised when 
Mr. A. Smith, the able and resourceful gardener, 
told me that Little is done with the flower garden 
now, and suggested that we first visit the kitchen 
gardea.— certadnly not the least important, especi- 
ally in war time. "For here," he said, "we 
have to give most labour at present, as we are 
very short-handed, all the eligible members of 
The staff having enlisted." 

$o we ma<le our way towards the kitchen 
garden, some four acres in extent, stopping for 
i moment to examine a house where Peaches 
-ifld Nectarines, planted last April, were looking 
t»Mi«ng. Here, too, were some Tomatoes, 
Webbs' Emperor, a variety which Mr. Smith 
said he had found verv satisfactory. 

"This is a. new house, and is unhealed," he 
■ iplained. "We had to make up fhe borders 
«uh new turf, instead of stacking it. You can. 
see the results — weeds come up everywhere." 

A- plantation oi Apples and Pears' on grass 
vis next visited. "I should like to clear the 
«rass o£f," said my guide; "but that is out of 
■he question at present, owing to the lack of 
-abotir. However, we have had a splendid 
Apple season, and the crops are likely to be 
heavier than ever before, in spite of the ground 
being too wet. Although we aTe on a slope — 
» that you might expect ihe moisture to run 
off— the ground never burns, even in a drought. 
The subsoil i» clay, and the trees are subject 
t r . canker." 

"What varieties are doing best with von?" 

" Eckiinville Seedling and Ribston Pippin are, 
as you see, laden with fruit ; and so arc Cox's 
1 i-ange, Worcester Pearmain, and Christmas 
Pearma-in. Each of these rows has a single 
variety." 

"How about Plums?" 

J They have done badly, and we have not a 
Greengage on the place. But that variety i4 
a ''.ays a shy bearer, and vou rarelv get too good 
'Tops in succession. Last vear the Plums were 
so plentiful that we could not gather them all." 

"And bush fruits?" 

"Red Currants thrive, but Flack Currants 
have this year suffered from big bud, as we 
"ould not give them the necessary attention in 
spring. Raspberries also do badlv, in spite of 
Ihe wet soil, which has been trenched and 
manured ; and Gooseberries do not laat long. Of 



Strawberries, Royal Sovereign is the only one 
that docs really" weli. We force a few plants 
in addition, anil are verv successful with them, 
gathering as much fruit "off fifty as many people 
do off three times that number." 

"How do vou account for that?" I asked. 

"I think manv growers do not take sufficient 
care of their plants. They stack the pots out- 
side, and the roots get killed. Here we keep 
them in frames, packed with leaves, all the 
winter, and bring them in as we want them." 

GOOD PEAS AND BEANS. 

Moving on, Mr. Smith pointed to a bed of 
Brussels Sprouts, Webb's Prizetaker, which 
looked very promising,' although, as he aaid, 
the weather had not been favourable. I then 
asked him about Peas and Beans, and he re- 
plied : 

•All Peas have done well. W'e start picking 
at the end of May, and go on till September. 



gives promise of being a really fine sort' 1 — and 
Mr. Smith dug up a few plants and showed me 
a number of large, even-sized tubers to each, 
so that I can endorse his opinion as to its 
cropping qualities. 

" Vou do not seem to be troubled by disease," 
I observed. 

"No," was the answer; "we manage to keep 
clear of it. I do not allow the h lulrn to lie 
about on the ground, but burn it. I believe, 
too, in a change of seed every year." 

CHECKING THE ONION MAGGOT. 

As we passed one bed after anotiher, Mr, 
Smith made running comments on each. "This," 
he said, " is Cabbage Sutton's April, which not 
only looks well, but does well. Sutton's Red 
Cabbage, which you see farther on, is showing 
large hearts, and' is of extra good quality. It 
was sown last autumn. Hut last year I sowed 
seed at the latter end of March, and this did 
a9 well as the autumn-sown seed. There is a 
bed of Cabbage, Webbs' New Guardian, and 
another of Emperor; while just beyond is a 
bed of Sutton's Cauliflower Purity — a very good 
thing. In Savoys Sutton's Sugar Loaf forms a 
heart like a sugarloaf, and Webbs' Advancer and 
Latest of All aTe two other good varieties. Of 
Broccoli we have Webbs' Autumn White, Spring 
White, Early Purple Sprouting, and May Queen. 
1 think all the Cabbage family have been im- 
proved wonderfully in recent years. Of course, 
we have beds of Carrots, Beet, Parsnips, and 
Turnips, these including Orange Jolly which 
keeps well. We grow the yellow and white 
garden Swede. Lettuces are planted on ridges 
where Celery is growing. The Parsley that does 




THE LAWN AT THE SKILTS. MAPPLEBOHOUGH GREEN. 



The earliest was Webb's New Surprise, a very 
fine thing. It is a prolific dwarf variety, with 
good, long pods, well filled. The second earlies 
were Stourbridge Marrow and Premier Marrow- 
fat ; and the maincrop Selected Gladstone. As 
to Broad Beans, Kinver Mammotih Eongpod and 
New Gigantic Green Longpod both gave good 
crops, in spite oi the excessive wet. Dwarf 
Bean Webbs' Victoria and Runner Bean New 
Exhibition arc. very promising." 

"Your Potatoes likewise seem very sari* 
factory." 

" We have some excellent varieties. For a 
first early Webb's New Colomist has turned out 
very well, and SuUon's Reading Russet, a 
second early, has proved a splendid cropper. 
Schoolmaster btarx an abundance' of large- 
sized tubers; and Sutton's Acqui-wtion is another 
very useful variety. Of the maiincrops King 
Edward VII. has proved the best. Up-to-Date 
I do not find so good ; but a new varietv, 
Webbs' Mighty Atom, is standing up well, arid 



not 



beet is Webb's Giant Curled, which is 
protected in winter," 

"Then there are the Onions," I said. 

"Those you now see are Webbs' New Master 
piece, Rousham Park Hero, Bedfordshire Cham 
pion, and Giant Zirtau— this one does very well 
— and we lifted Mammoth White Tripoli, plant- 
ing I-ettuce on the ground. I had fears lor the 
crop, owing to the Union maggot, but I dressed 
the ground with nitrate, which was then watered 
in. A light dressing helps the plants to grow 
away. I have tried wood ashes and lime, but 
these are not so good as nitrate, although they 
are not without value." 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

Passing a hedge of Sweet Peas in full beauty, 
which served to cut oil one end of the kitchen 
garden, we now came in view of the houses 
The first contained a quantity of Cann as, 
Winter-flowering Begonia Idea-la, and Calanlhi- 

Veitchii. 
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"Ia September," said Mr. Smith, "this house 
will be wanted for Cinerarias, and other things. 
There has been a row of Cucumbers down one 
side, but these are cleared off as soon as the 
first crop is over. It does not pay to trouble 
with them afterwards. The Calanthes will 
bloom at Christmas, and make a good bank of 
colour. In the next house, which we are now 
entering, Tomato Sunny Bank has given excel, 
lent crops, and is still bearing well. There is 
also a good batch of Perpetuai-flowening Carna- 
tions from Sutton's seed, as well as Gloxinias, 
scented Geraniums, and Fuchsias. All the 
flowers aire grown for the house. Begonias are 
also raised from seed here. There are flow and 
return pipes, just to keep out frost." 

In the LhiTd house 1 noticed another good 
lot of seedlr'Tg Begonias, with forty or fifty 
varieties of Fuchsias (some in standard form), 
many Zonal Geraniums, t'rancoa ramosa, and 
seedling Cyclamens. 

"These will all have to come out a little later 
on," I was told, "to make room for Chrysanthe. 
mums, of which we grow a large number. To 
accommodate the tall varieties we shall take 
away the images." 

STEM-ROOTING * ORACJENA. 

In another house I noticed a Dracaena under- 
going the process of stem-rooting, and asked 
how long irt would take. 

" About two months," was the answer. M It 
is being done for the eighth time. It has been 
grown on from a quite tiny plant. This Sela- 
ginella I can recommend for table work, on 
account of its lightness and delicacy. I think it 
is better than Maidenhair Fern for the purposes 
all-hough we have a number of these and other 
Ferns- Here is a fine Nephrolepis, which the 
late Sir William brought all the way from 



with Wichuraiana Roses adding a touch of 
colour ia their turn. 

From this temple, a winding path through 
shrubs and trees brings us round to the terrace 



After -stopping to admire some 8-ft. Talms, we 
next made our way towards the flower gardens, 
which, though on the summit of the hill, are 
protecied from the full force of the wind by the 
belt of trees, themselves constituting a lovely 
background, with their foliage of varying 
colours. 

"Here we escape many of the frosts which 
visit the valley -in late spring and early autumn," 
Mid Mr. Smith. "Indeed, I have known 
Dahlias to be wi bloom here for six weeks after 
others had been cut off by frost lower down." 

A WELL-LAID OUT GARDEN. 

The house is faced by a garden, square in 
outline, surrounded by a Yew hedge, with ait 
edging of Ivy-leaved CJeraniums pegged down all 
round it. The design of the beds is geometrical, 
but far from formal, and the effect ia both rest, 
ful and artistic, with the cool green of the grass 
and the bright colours of the flowers. In the 
centre ia a sundiail, from which paved paths 
radiate in all directions. 

" These gardens were designed by Mr. Maw. 
son some years ago, and we ■still maintain them 
in the same fashion. We have no summer 
bedding, but prefer to rely on dwarf Roses, with 
which the twelve principal are filled. Each bed 
consists of three varieties only, and all ate 
modern sorts. The drought ia spring caused 
them to become a prey to pests, but they are 
now showing well for their second crops of 
flowers. The four circular beds have Border 
Carnations, and i<n the eight small beds are 
Golden, Yews. Dwarf Box is used as an edging 
to all the beds." 

Running parallel with this garden, separated 
by a broad path, is the croquet lawm, and a 
gale at the end of this paith gives on to two 
other lawns and the herbaceous border. One 
lawn, now devoted to tennis, was formerly the 
site of the kitchen garden, and has a wide border 
of dwarf Rosea skirting the edge ; and the broad 
herbaceous border on the edge of the lawn on 
the other side of the path contains a good assort- 
ment, backed by the tallest growing plants, such 
as Hollyhocks, Senecios, Heleniums, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and Delphiniums, with dwarfer subjects 
in front. At the far end is a temple, over which 
l'olygonum Baldschusnicum grows rampantly. 




HELI ANTH US RIGIDUS. AN EARLY SUNFLOWER. 

walk, from which the surrounding counlTy is 
seen stretching out like a vast panorama of hill 
and vaie ; while closer at hand, almost beneath 
the terrace wall, slope away a field and woods, 
with Birches and Conifers of various kinds. 

A sunk lawn, overlooked by the terrace, is 
noticeable from the fact that, although some- 
what shaded by the tall trees, it is still gay with 
flowers, and, answering my query, Mr. Smith 
said : 

TWO STROMG-GROWING ROSES. 

"Two of the four beds are filled with Rose 




make tall bushes. The centre bed of Sweet Peas, 
has four varieties, Nora Lnw-in., King Edward 
Spencer, Black Knight Spencer, and Flora Nor- 
ton Spencer." 

Much of the beauty of the place *s attributable; 
also to the trees-, of which there are many fine 
specimens, including Copper Beeches, a Tulip- 
Tree, an ornamenta-l Medlar, and a Cedar of 
Lebanon, while clipped ti-ee^ also abound. Nor 
must the splendid Magnolia on the lawa go 
unmemioned. This, I was informed, i« a 
magnificent sright when in bloom in spring. 

All around were evidences of skilful ma<nage- 
ment, and in Congratulating Mr. Smith on his. 
success, especially with the depleted staff now 
under his control, I inquired how long he had 
been in charge of the gardens. 

"I have been here for seven-teen years," was. 
the answer. " I started at Swarcliffe Hall, in 
Yorkshire ; from there went to Dick-sons', of 
Chester ; then to Warwick Castle, and after- 
wards to Nostell Priory. Leaving there I went 
as foreman at Newbolt Revel, Rngby ; then ia 
succession to Piddulph Grange, Staffordshije ;. 
Arnott Hill, Notts ; Cusworth Park, near Don- 
caster j and Ruglev Hall, Alcester. After this I 
became head at Shortery Hall, Stratford, and 
finally came here, as I said, seventeen vears. 

ago." W. J. CmTTENDEV. 



AN EARLY SUNFLOWER. 

A GOOD SUBJECT FOR THE 
HERBACEOUS BORDER. 



One of the earliest of the perennial Sunflowers, 
to come into bloom is Helianihus rigidus. 
Most of the species are associated with the- 
ruitumri garden, but this one can be had ir* 
flower as early as the end of July, while the 
herbaceous border still retains many of ins 
summer glories-. The colour is bright y&llow, 
with a dark centre. The flowers are not too 
large to be useful for cutting, and they are- 
borne in great profusion on the numerous- 
branching stems. In height it reaches about 
four feet. 

This Sunflower should find a place in every- 
hcrbareous border, for it has little of coarse- 
ness about it, and it is very bright and showy 
when in bloom. It will do well in any good 
garden soil, but enjoys especially a deeply dug 
and well drained site. With light, sandy soil 
some manure should be mixed. It is, of course r 
perfectly hardy, and a true perennial. Plant- 
ing may be done at this season, and the time- 
is also favourable to take up established plants, 
dividing them and replanting the young crowns 
on the outside of the clump. These give better- 
results than (he old, exhausted crowns in the- 
middle of the plant. 



A CHARMING SAXIFRAGE. 

GRKEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, AND 
WARM COLOUR IN SPRING. 



SAXIFRAGES WELL ARRANGED QN A ROCKERY. 

J. P.. Clark, and the other two with Gruss an 
Teplitz. They do well here, and do not seem to 
mind a certain amount of shade. We let 1 



At the present -time there is blooming on the 
rockery a delightful Rockfoil, Saxifraga oppositi- 
folia splcndens, whose charms in my eyes are 
not diminished from the fact that it is a native 
of these islands, ricture a dense mass of dark 
green foliage, richly studded with rosy-purple 
flowers, meas-uring each about three -quarters 
of an inch across, and almost lying oti -the 
foliage — for the flowers are practicallv stemless. 
The foliage has been cheerful all the winter, 
and now the flowers arc here the effect is very 
pleasing. 

This Saxifrage is one that every rock garden 
should possess. It gives no trouble, once its 
requirements are grasped. These are — "a place 
in the sun," for it wilt not flower well else- 
where ; and a soil largely composed of gritty 
limestone. 

As a companion to this there is S. oppositi. 
folia alba, with white flowers. It thrives under 
the same conditions as the other. 
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border, the. foliage is scarcely, if at all, visible, 
and the pale-yellow flowers rising to the height 
of six or eight feet, have a very light and 
graceful effect, not unlike that of grasses in 
a bouquet. Its flowers resemble that of the 
ScaSuous, which, like it, belongs to the Teazel 
family, and the plant is popularly known as 
the Giant Scabious. It is a perennial, and, 
being a native of Siberia,, is quite hardy. It 
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MR. A. 0. SMITH. 

Head Gardiner at Sherfield Manor. 

can easily be grown from seed. Indeed, it 
ripens seed so freely that a number of seedlings 
usually spring up around each plant. 

CROPPING VACANT GROUND, 

September 10th. — As plots fall vacant there 
is often a doubt whether to fill them with other 
crops, or whether to dig the ground and let 
it lie fallow during the winter. 1 It largely de- 
pends on the conditions. In a small garden 
it would be a mistake to leave insufficient space 
for early crops ; in a large one this is not likely 
to happen. The crops which can be planted 
now are mostly Cabbages of various kinds, and 
in either case nothing is gained by growing 
more of them than will be wanted. They 
would merely be exhausting the soil to no pur- 
pose. It is especially undesirable to grow an 
excessive number of the kinds which do not 
mature until the spring is well advanced, such 
as the late varieties of Broccoli. If the soil 
is clay, or even heavy loam, it will be difficult, 
after they have been removed, to get it into 
good condition for either crops. Green manur- 
ing is rarely practised in gardens, but owing 
to the increasing difficulty of getting stable 
manure it is likely to become more common. 
. In some cases, therefore, it might be beneficial, 
instead of letting the land lie fallow during 
the winter, to sow a quick-growing crop, such as 
Mustard, and to dig it in early in spring. This 
would increase the fertility of the soil, especi- 
ally if artificial fertilisers were used as well. 

CUTTING DOWN HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. 

September nth. — The mixed border is now 
getting untidy, and some of the perennials 
which have finished flowering can be cut down. 
It is best, however, to wait until they have 
completely withered. The change of colour in 
the leaves when the withering is going on is 
due to the fact that certain materials are gradu- 
ally receding from them. If the process is not 
interfered with, they are stored in the crowns 
of herbaceous perennials, and can be used 
again ; but if it is interrupted by the premature 
removal of the stems, they are lost to the 
plants, which will consequently have to elabo- 
rate them afresh next year. It is therefore best 
not to be in a hurry to cut away the stems. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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HE day on which I visited Sherfield 
Manor, near Basingstoke, differed little 
from the other days at the end of July, 
lor it rained most of the time. But 
it was fine betweenwhiles, and though the dis- 
tant landscape was blurred and indistinct, much 
of the gardens stood out well. The country 
in this part of Hampshire is somewhat flat, 
and the grounds have been designed to afford 
the greatest possibly variety. They were started 
about thirty years ago by Mr. Taylor, under 
whose direction most of the shrubs and trees 
were planted, and many of the walks made ; 
but since they passed into the possession of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Liddell, the present owners, 
by whose courtesy I was enabled to see them, 
they have been extended and altered, and now, 
with the park, comprise altogether an area of 
fifty acres. 

" You must riot expect to see everything as 
neat as it should be," said Mr. Smith, the 
head gardener, as we started on our tour; "for 
the gardens had to fall behind during the 
war ; and from March to November last year 
there was no one in charge. I had been fore- 
man here, but went away, into the Army, and 
when the late ' head ' left, I was offered the 
position, Mr. Liddell very kindly waiting for 



Choisya ternata, Ceanothus Gloire de Ver- 
sailles, Kscallonias, Berberis, and many orna- 
mental Vines. 

. To the left a pretty summer-house was covered 
with Dorothy Perkins, which here, at any rate, 
fully justified its existence, and belied its cap- 
tious critics. ' 

Turning to the house walls. Mr. Smith 
pointed to a' Rose, Reine Marie Henri ette, 
which has reached right to the top, as also 
has Magnolia grandiflora, while Wistarias also 
nourish rampantly. 

"You do not employ bedding plants for the 
borders under the house? " 

"No; 'this year we are using annuals. As 
you see, one border has dwarf Nasturtium Tom 
Thumb for edging, with Antirrhinum Fire King 
behind, and the Tobacco-plant, Nicotiana affinis, 
at the back ; another has Night-scented Stock, 
with Godetias sown late to take their place, 
and Cosmea bjpinnatus in bloom at the back ; 
and further round there is a combination cf 
Salvia and bedding Beet." 

MASSES OF SHRUBS, 

Coming away, and walking across the lawn, 
we passed a Juige bed of Rhododendrons, on 
which I remarked: 




SHERFIELD MANOR, FROM THE TERRACE LAWN. 



me till I was ' demobbed ' last' November." 
Wide, well-kept lawns fall away from the 
house, and through vistas opened up glimpses 
are caught of shady walks and other lawns, 
with the park beyond. The terrace lawn is of 
considerable size, with a large pond in the 
middle, filled with Water Lilies ; on each side 
are eight fine pyramid Yews, and at the back 
is a hedge of Yews. Brightness is obtained 
from a number of vases filled with Geraniums, 
no fewer than five hundred plants being re- 
quired for this purpose. Running along the 
foot of the terrace wall is a border of Stocks ; 
and on the wall itself are shrubs, which by 
flower, berry, and foliage, provide colour all 
through the year. Among those I noted were 
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" The aim has been to obtain large masses 
of one sort?" 

"Yes," was the answer; "that was the de- 
sign, and it has been carried out right through 
the grounds. This bed of Rhododendrons is 
all Pink Pearl, a lovely variety ; but it loses 
its colour in the sun, though for size of pip 
and truss, it is superb. Still, there are other 
varieties, some a deeper pink, which do not 
lose colour." 

"With so much of lawns and shrubs, yon 
require plenty of labour?" 

"There are three men and two bovs on these 
grounds. Altogether there is a staff of fifteen, 
four of whom live in the bothy." 

A feature on one side of the lawn is the 
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Cherry border, filled with splendid specimens 
of the Flowering Cherry and similar shrubs. 
Young trees of Cedrus atlantica and glauca 
are picturesquely planted ; and near the tennis 
court on the right is a noble Axaucaria imbri 
cata, of good height and symmetrical shape. 
■Other fine trees within view are Copper 
Beeches, Weeping Elms, and choice Conifers, 
Picea pungens glauca ' and ' Abies Douglasii 
being especially lovely in colour. These have 
all been planted since the estate was laid out, 
and are approaching their best. 

Now, bearing off to the left, we came to the 
two rock gardens, which are not raised much 
above the general level, but have each a pond, 
where Water Lilies bloomed. Backing these 
gardens is a long border of Ghent Azaleas, 
which, in spring, furnish a lovely mass of 
bloom. The water for the ponds drains from 
the fountain pond on the terrace lawn. 

The wild garden lies further on, but before 
reaching this several large beds, each of a 
single subject, called for notice. Here it was 
a large bed of Rhododendrons, concerning 
which Mr. Smith said : 

RHODODENDRONS AND PEAT. 

"There is now only their fresh green growth 
to be seen ; but in spring they are truly a mass 



ties, planted to give a succession of flowers ; 
another bed has Weigelas of several sorts ; 
and Buddleia variabilis also has a bed many 
yards in extent. Trees, again, serve to break up 
the flatness, and make glades and shady 
walks." 

THE WILD GARDEN. 

Like all the other parts, the wild garden 
is planned on a large scale. It is in proximity 
to the lake, and the views here are very pic- 
turesque. Liberal plantings of Spiraeas, Willow 
Herbs, Lythrums, Lupins, and other appro- 
priate plants, give it a characteristic appear- 
ance, and Medlars and Quinces show how they 
appreciate the boggy conditions. Gunnera 
manicata is, of course, quite at home. Bam- 
boos of many species grow almost rampantly, 
and there are many handsome shrubs. Across 
the water a Weeping Willow hangs in one 
place ; the trees on the far side throw the 
reflection on its surface ; and Water Lilies near 
the banks flower and increase. The site of the 
lake was an old gravel pit, and the water 
flows from a natural spring, and is further 
Augmented by the land drains, all of which are 
turned in. 

Round the other side of the lake is a rustic 
bridge, and here again Dorothy Perkins ran 
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of rich colour. The spring, indeed, is one 
of the best seasons to see the gardens, for the 
shrubs are then at their best, and the grass 
is everywhere carpeted by thousands and thou, 
sands of bulbs — Daffodils, Bluebells, and many 
others, though this is not good Daffodil land." 

" Is the soil specially suitable for Rhodo- 
dendrons? " 

" No ; when they were planted peat was pro- 
vided for them ; but now that they have grown 
through it they are, I think, not quite so good. 
This applies mostly to the choice named 
hybrids ; the ponticums seem unaffected by the 
soil, and thrive splendidly." 

" But, by the appearance of the trees, you 
also have rich colours in the autumn? " 

"Yes ; the grounds then are very beautiful 
with the changing hues of the foliage, the 
deciduous trees giving all shades from pale 
yellow to bronze, crimson, and purple, while 
the Conifers supply green, blue, grey, and 
gold." 

" What other shrubs are particularly good ? " 

"Well, here is a large bed of Magnolias, in 
practically all the hardy varieties, including 
M. Lemoinei, M. Soulangeana, M. conspicua, 
and M. conspicua Alexandrina, which is one 
of the earliest to bloom. Then there is a bed 
of Philadelphus or Mock Orange in many varic- 
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riot, its growths extending enormously, and 
every one a mass of colour, 

" Roses do well on this soil," said Mr. Smith ; 
" and Ramblers strike easily from layers, so 
that we are never in want of fresh plants." 

Leaving this part of the gardens, with many 
a backward look at its beauties, we crossed 
another lawn, on one side of which is a per- 
gola two hundred yards long, clothed with 
Wistarias, ^lematis, Roses, and other plants. 
If, as I was told, it is at its best in the spring, 
then its best must be indeed glorious, for at 
the end of July it was still a delight to the 
eye. 

Turning aside, we entered what is known as 
the "French garden," enclosed in a well-kept 
Yew hedge, with square pillars cut at intervals," 
the intervening spaces forming bays, in which 
there is a good assortment of herbaceous plants. 
Phlox and Chrysanthemum maximum were the 
principal subjects in bloom. 

THE ROSE GARDENS. 

Through this garden we came out again on 
to the lawn, and, after noticing more beds of 
Rhododendrons, good specimens of Liauid- 
ambar stryaciflua. and a screen of Pinus 
Douglasii. we arrived at the larger of the two 
Rose gardens. This is circular in shape, with 
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a Yew hedge around it, and grass walks. In 
the centre is a large temple, and from this 
radiate the beds, each planted with blocks of 
one colour. The pillar Roses were exception- 
ally fine, but the bedding Roses had suffered 
somewhat from the incessant rains which had 
then prevailed for six weeks on end. 

The second Rose garden is smaller, but like 
the other is enclosed in a Y'ew hedge. Here, 
too, the beds are each of one variety, many 
of them comparatively unknown. But the 
China Rose Laurette Messimy was doing well, 
and so, also, were two beds of Richmond. In 
this garden there are many arches, connected 
one to the other by chains. 

The weather did not permit of our exploring 
the farther side of the grounds, as we might 
have done ; so, leaving the Rosery, we made 
our way across the lawn in the direction of 
the kitchen garden. This lawn has several 
charming features. Along one side run her- 
baceous borders, where Phloxes, Rose Cam- 
pions, Montbretias, and Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum gave a bright display in succession to 
Paeonies, Oriental Poppies, Irises, and other 
early flowering plants, now over; and Hele- 
niums, Rudbeckias, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
other autumnal subjects promised well for later 
on. Besides these, there was the usual run 
of herbaceous plants. Then there are narrow 
beds of Lavender cut in the grass, with 
standard Laburnums, and at the back large 
clumps of Rhododendrons. At the bottom is 
a Rose walk, where a series of arches and 
pillars carries Ramblers of many kinds. 

RAMBLER ROSES. 

"Some of the best varieties," said Mr. Smith, 
"are Minnehaha, Felicite et Perpetue, Hia 
watha, American Pillar, Dorothy Perkins. 
Excelsa, and Lady Godiva. Lady Godiva is 
one of the best, and I consider it is even better 
than Dorothy Perkins. A Wichuraiana which 
has so far proved disappointing is Emily Gray. 
It is a colour we want in this section — yellow, 
but it does no good, and there seems no pros- 
pect of its succeeding. This plant has been 
established three years, but so far it has 
reached no more than three or four feet in 
height, and it is not sending up any vigorous 
shoots. Another farther on is just as poor. 
Lemon Pillar, however, is very good." 

With the rain now coming down heavily, we 
passed through the hedge into the kitchen 
garden, and at once made for the shelter of 
the houses. The first was the Rose house, 
and I asked as to the best varieties. 

"The finest Rose I know for growing under 
glass is Lady Ashtown," was the reply; 
"though there are several others very good. 
Lady Waterlow is one; Climbing Niphetos is 
another which is always reliable ; and W. A. 
Richardson seems to do well. We cut at least 
five hundred blooms in March from these four 
trees. This next house is where we grow our 
early F'igs. which are Negro Largo and Brown 
Turkey. The first crop is over, but you see 
the second is coming on nicely. In another 
house there are three trees of Brown Turkey 
which are not forced, but come on naturally, 
and there we have been picking from two to' 
three dozen ripe fruits a day for the last fort- 
night." 

" What do vou do to keep the trees so healthy 
and clean ? 

CYANIDE FOR WHITE FLY AND MEALY BUG. 

" When I came back last November, these, 
and trees in other houses, were white with 
mealy bug, and there were myriads of white 
fly. I tried all sorts of insecticides without 
avail, but at last I used cyanide, and now there 
are no traces of pests." 

"What is the formula?" 

"For a house of three thousand cubic feet I 
use one ounce of cyanide of sodium, two ounces 
of sulphuric acid, and six ounces of water. 
The house is made practically airtight, and the 
fumes do their work very effectively." 

In the early Peach house, two hundred fruits 
had been cut from Nectarine Humboldt, and 
good crops from Peaches Rivers' Early and 
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Dymond. The varieties in the second house 
-are Elruge, Pine Apple, Spenser, and Victoria 
Nectarines, and in the next house are four 
_young trees on the back wall. . In the front 
are Tomatoes Best of All and Satisfaction, and 
others in pots on the staging. 

" Best of All is the nicer Tomatf)," said Mr. 
Smith. "Satisfaction is larger, but it is coarser. 
Some of the Tomatoes are put two in a 12-in. 
pot. The soil is a nice open mixture of rough 
loam, leaf-mould, grit, and droppings, and it 
is not made Ntoo hard — just finger-tight. The 
Nectarines are only young trees, but I am let- 
ting them carry a heavy crop to check growth. 
I find this method quite effective." 

YOUNG VINES FOR CROPPING. 

The late Vinery, which we next visited, has 
Alicante, Appley Towers, Dr. Hogg, and Mus- 
cat ot Alexandria, all young trees, planted by 
Mr. Smith just beiore he went into the Army. 

" 1 made all the Vine borders myself in 
191b," he said; "and planted the Vines. All 
■the roots are inside now ; previously they were 
half in and nail out. J believe in having young 
Vines, as they truit better, and, there are nere 
six which 1 struck from eyes last yean. These 
will replace some old ones in anotner house. 
Bucklaud's Sweetwater, Black Hamburgh, Fos. 
ter's Seedling, and Alicante are in the early 
house." i 

Passing through other Vineries, we came to a 
large anu lofty house, used as a 'conservatory, 
ana known. as the "Crystal Palace." The centre 
is raised in tiers, and staging runs round all 
sides. On the back wall ticus repens has 
grown too rampantly, and is to be trimmed 
back severely, as it has a tendency to smother 
the Ferns, Begonia Kex, and other decorative 
plants growing in cork pockets. A considerable 
number of plants are required to fill this house, 
and the centre is occupied chiefly with tall 
Palms, such as Kentia Forsteriana, K. Bel- 
inoreana, Latamas, and the Date Palm, Phoenix 
dactyliiera, already ten feet high. The support, 
ing pillars are wreathed with plumbago capen- 
sis, Cobcea scandcns, and Bougainvillea giaora, 
and other Bougainviileas.fclimb along the front. 
On the staging were good batches of seedling 
Begonias ana Coleus; otatice sinuata, Origanum 
hybridum, and Campanula pyramidalis were a 
few other Dlants supplying colour. 

in tne Carnation^hoube, which we next visited, 
the leading varieties are Mary Allwood, K- F. 
Felton, Snowstorm, May Day, Enchantress, and 
Lady Northcliffe. The plants were all fiiteen 
months old, and had been grown in 33-size 
pots until March. (Later on, in the frame yard, 
1 saw a lot of younger plants, struck last 
November, and coming along nicely for bloom- 
ing this autumn.) 

UNCOMMON STOVE PLANTS. 

From this we passed to the stove, where a 
good variety of plants jwere staged, some of 
them uncommon. 

"The Dracaenas, " said Mr. Smith, "are all 
young ones from the few old plants that were 
left three years ago. 1 am now working up a 
nice batch of them again. The Orchids here are 
chiefly species of Thunia and Phaius. This is 
a rather uncommon shrub, the Tabernajmon- 
tana ; and another is Crossandra undulaifolia, 
which has pretty flowers of a warm orange 
colour. We have a few Gesneras, and, as you 
see, plenty of Coleuses. Abutilon Savitzii is a- 
fine old foliage plant ; and Hedychiums Gard- 
nerianum and coronarium are other old- 
fashioned things. The next house is the plant 
house, and here we have Hydrangeas in all the 
best varieties. To get the blue tint I use a 
spoonful of ammoniated alum to a 7-in pot at 
the time of repotting, and again when the buds 
begin to form. The Begonias in 2$-in. pots are 
for late flowering ; and the Kochias are also in 
small pots, as we do not want the plants, too 
large. They look nice with the Statice sinuata 
between them. The Streptocarpus are all 
seedlings." 

Another house, besides several Cypripediums 
of sorts, is largely filled with Ferns for indoor 



decoration ; and next to this are the Cucumber 
and Melon houses. 

A PEAR PERGOLA. 

By this time the rain had abated, and we 
resumed our walk through the kitchen garden. 
A pergola of Pears is a striking feature, run- 
ning the entire width of the garden. Under it 
are thousands of Crocuses, which are followed 
in spring by an old, but very good, pink double 
Daisy. Facing the large conservatory is the 
principal path, with broad herbaceous borders 
on each side. 

"This has been good," I was told, "but it 
has not been made up for seven years, and 
we hope to be able to put it in order this 
winter. We lost all our choice Delphiniums, 
but are going to get some more this autumn.' 
Still, we have not been without a good snow 
of flowers all the season, and there are plenty 
to come on for later. Hollyhocks would look 
especially fine against the background of Yew, 
but unfortunately the doubles will not thrive — 
they get disease badly." 



park and pleasure grounds. Referring to the 
Potatoes, Mr. Smith said : 

"Last year we raised seven tons of main- 
crops on little over three-quarters of an acre. 
This year I am growing several varieties. Great 
Scot is very good. Goldnnder does not make 
very tall haulm, but it bears well. I tried a 
couple of rows of Royalty, and am now sorry I 
did so, for it has got blight badly, and it is 
spreading to other rows. Up to-Date, though 
a good Potato, is one that gets 'disease." 

"You also grow the bulk of your winter greens 
here?" 

"Yes; we have some of everything. We aire 
plagued with, rabbits, which go for tnem ; and 
I find, too, that they go for the transplanted 
stuff in preference to others." 

An inspection of the orchard — where the crops 
are poor — brought my visit to a conclusion. 

The son of a gardener, Mr. Smith served for 
four years under his father, and then went to 
the nurseries of Messrs. Dicksona at Chester. He 
left there to go to Longford Castle, Wilts, 
wh«re he remained four years, and from there 
went to Penrhos Castle as foreman. In 191 5 
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"The walls are well covered with fruit trees," 
I observed, as we moved on. 

"Yes," was the answer, "and we get very 
good crops. On the north-east wall we nave 
Plums ; on the south-west, Pears such as Wil- 
liams' Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Seckle, Souvenir du Cungres, and Con- 
ference." 

In the adjoining garden the bush fruit is 
grown. This is in two divisions, with an arch 
of \ArJlerican Blackberries down the middle. 
Each side is completely netted over during the 
season. A goodf Raspberry, November Abun- 
dance, fruits right into the autumn. As it 
bears on the young woou, it is cut down in 
spring. I 

AN OLD STRAWBERRY BED. 

Returning to the larger garden, and noticing 
a plantation of Strawberries, I asked as to its 
age. 

"This particular bed," was the answer, "is 
six years old ; but that was unpreventable, and 
I do not believe in keeping them more than 
three years. I am now layering Strawberries 
into 32-size pots, to save the labour in repotting 
them later on. These, of course, are intended 
for forcing." 

The beds of Onions, Cauliflowers, and the 
usual run of vegetables were all in splendid 
condition ; and I saw some promising rows of 
Potatoes in the field garden, to reach which we 
had to cross the road. In this garden, I may 
mention, are rows of Conifers and other trees, 
which the former owner had planted here to be 
grown on, and transferred as required to the 
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he' came in a similar capacity to Sherfield 
Manor, and after three years in the army re- 
turned as head last November. 

W. J. Chittenden. 



BUDDLEIA VEHTCHIANA. 



One of the most beautiful sights possible in 
any garden is a well-grown specimen of Buddleia 
Veitchiana. It produces spikes of flowers twenty, 
four inches long by three inches in thickness, 
of a pleasing violet-mauve in colour. Blooming 
in August and September, it comes at a time 
when most flowering shrubs are past their best. 
It requires plenty of space, for it will send up 
shoots five or six feet in length during one 
season. The shoots must have space to arch 
gracefully, that they may show off their spikes 
of flowers to the best advantage. 

The proper method of cultivation is to cut 
the shrub hard back in the spring, about the 
time when the Roses are pruned. It may be cut 
down to within three or four feet of the ground. 
This ensures a strong growth, and large spikfs 
of flowers. 

Cuttings of young growth, with a heel of hard 
wood, taken at pruning time, root very easily in 
a little moist heat, and the young plants can be 
flowered in pots the first season. After flower- 
ins they can be hardened and planted out. 

There is an improved form to be had, some 
times called B. variabilis magnifica, with flowers 
coming near to violet. T. H. Would. 
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Alexander Simpson Smith. Gardener 
and Naturalist.— The death, at tho ago of 59 
years, is announced of Mr. Alexander Simpson Smith, 
head gardener at Castletown, in which capacity he 
had served the family for nearly thirty- five years. 
Mr. Smith came originally from Aberdeen, where he 
and a younger brother, who at the present time is head 
gardener to Lord Rosebery at Mentmore, served their 
apprenticeship, and afterwards became distinguished 
members of their craft. Mr. Smith's quiet and un- 
obtrusive manners endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. He took a lively iuterest iu every 
social movement affecting the good of the district in 
which he so long resided, and in which the influence 
or his gentle life will not soon be forgotten. Mr. 
Smith leaves a widow, three sons and one daughter. 
His remains were interred in the Castletown family 
burial ground in Rockliffe Churchyard. Mr. Smith 
was a born naturalist as well as a most enthusiastic 
sportsm ui. His interest in zoology was not limited to 
ornithology. He observed wild life too lovingly to 
limit hig interest to any one section of natural history 
Many naturalist* residing in other parts of England 
have enjoyed the rare privilege of being introduced 
to the bird-life on the Sol way Marshes l.y Mr. Smith. 
He was at all times very ready to supply information 
about local natural history when the Birds of Cam- 
bt rlan<l was iti preparation. Mr. Smith was also a 
regular contributor and subscriber to the British 
Rainfall, edited by Mr. G. J. Symona, F.M.S., several 
copies of the annual reeord having been presented to 
Tullie House by Mr. Smith. 

GC 1896 
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1896. 

SMITH Abraham of the " Station * hotel 17 Arctic- parade Great Horton Bradford Yorkshire publican died 19 August 1896 Probate 

Wakefield 28 September to J ane Smith widow Effects £262 17s, 2 c/. 

SMITH Adam of Brightlingsea Essex superannuated chief officer of coastguard died 7 April 1894 Administration Ipswich 15 May to 

Harry Smith journeyman tailor Effects £79 15s. 

SMITH Addyman of 32 Mornington-street Keighley Yorkshire died 13 January 1896 Probate London 7 March to Arthur Danesbury 

Hartley auctioneer Effects £80 7s. 



SMITH Albert Francis Christopher of Richmond house Ilkley Yorkshire furniture dealer died 31 Julv 1K96 Administration Wakefield 

2 September to William Smith furniture salesman Effects £1403 15s. Id. 



SMITH Alexander of Early Haw Hawes Yorkshire died 16 February 1896 Administration Loudon 16 March to Hannah Isabella Smith 

widow Effects £338 8*. 



SMITH Alexander of North-grove Great Malvern Worcestershire died 11 June 1896 at Port Said Africa Probate London 29 July to 

Sophia Kate Smith widow and John Rae esquire Effects £7600. 

SMITH Alexander Simpson of Castletown Rockcliffe Cumberland gardener died 23 September 1896 Probate Carlisle 28 November to 

Elizabeth Smith widow Effects £102 10s, 



SMITH Alfred of Raunds Northamptonshire died 18 February 1896 Administration LondOIl 6 June to Sophia Smith widow 

Effects £155. 

SMITH Alfred of Bedford retired watchmaker died 1 August 1896 at Arlesey Bedfordshire Probate Northampton 8 September to 

Arnaud Smith watchmaker and Henry Howard stonemason EIFects £214 13s. 

SMITH Alfred of Walmer-road Waterloo Lancashire tailor died 11 August 1896 Administration Liverpool 12 September to Sarah Jane 

Smith widow Effects £3939 19s. 7d. 



SMITH Alfred of Adelaide lodge St. Catherine' s-terrace West Brighton Sussex died 11 November 1896 Probate London 5 December to 

Henry Blyth esquire the right honourable sir Archibald Levin Smith knight and Thomas Mark Merriman gentleman Effects 
£74855 3s. 3d. in the United Kingdom. 

SMITH Algernon Haskett of Trowswell Goudhurst Kent died 21 November 1887 at 3 Westbourne-park Middlesex Administration London 

1 .May to Walter Parry Haskett Smith esquire barrister-at-law Effects £8825. 



SMITH Alice of 92 St. Donatt's-road New cross Kent (wife of Walter Smith) died 26 March 1896 Administration London 24 April to 

the said Walter Smith banker's clerk Effects £107. 



SMITH Alice of 12 Englefield-road Middlesex spinster died 22 April 1879 Administration London 2 June to Edward Smith butcher 

Effects £105 13s. Sd. 



SMITH Alice of Great Bardneld Essex spinster died 19 July 1896 Administration Ipswich 28 September to Elizabeth Smith widow 

Effects £494 0s. 4d. 

SMITH A.lice of Bradshaw hall Cheadle Cheshire widow died 1 September 1896 Administration Chester 30 September to Stephen 

Thornber Smith commission agent Effects £1249 12s. 



SMITH Alice Ann of Wokefield Berks spinster died 6 January 1896 at the royal Berkshire hospital Reading Administration Oxford 

11 February to Eli Smith gardener Effects £115 4s. 10c?. 

SMITH Alice Ann of 26 and 28 Waterloo-street Lower Crumpsall Manchester (wife of William Smith) died 12 January 1896 at 28 Waterloo- 
street Administration (with Will) Manchester 13 November to James Heap warehouseman Effects £205 14s. 9c?. 

SMITH Alice Annie of Corsham Wilts spinster died 21 May 1895 Administration London 27 November to Frederick Smith veterinary 

surgeon Effects £70. 

SMITH Alice Mary of Craythorne house Newton -road Faversham Kent (wife of Jabez Smith) died 7 February 1896 Probate Canterbury 

18 February to the said Jabez Smith ironmonger Effects £329 10s. 6c?. 

SMITH Alice Mary of 13 court 3 house Brearley-street Birmingham (wife of John Smith) died 29 November 1892 Administration 

Birmingham 2 April to the said John Smith shoe finisher Effects £200. 

SMITH Ann of 189 Carnarvon -road Bangor spinster died 29 October 1895 Administration Bangor IS January to Mary Lingard Fountain 

Bibby (wife of James Edward Bibby) Effects £51 10s. 3c?. 

SMITH Ann of 24 Cobden-street Allerton Bradford Yorkshire widow died 13 January 1896 Administration Wakefield 28 January to 

Fred Smith yarn finisher Effects £77. 



SMITH Aun of Sedgeberrow Worcestershire spinster died 27 November 1895 Probate Worcester 3 March to Charles Attwood farmer 

and Thomas Cox solicitor Effects £1931 4s. 4c?. 
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son's rays during the heat of summer by a mulch. 
This year Rhododendrons, like all other flower- 
ine shrubs, have done wonderfully well; mine 
were a perfect picture in spring, and they are now 
making plenty of new wood. 

August 4th.— There is one fact, originally 
biought out by Darwin, subsequently confirmed 
bv innumerable other observers, and now re- 
garded as thoroughly established, which fruit- 
Lowers are apt to forget. It is that Nature 
almost invariably takes all manner of precau- 
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Mr. Arthur Smith. 

tions to prevent self-fertilisation, and that when 
it does occur the offspring are inferior to those 
obtained by crossing different individuals, or, 
better still, different varieties. It would, there- 
fore, appear to be a mistake to make large planta- 
tions of any single variety of Currants, Goose- 
berries, or Raspberries, yet this is what is usu- 
ally done. At one of the experimental stations 
in the United States (Rhode Island), the matter 
has been under investigation, and although the 
results are still incomplete, they go far to prove 
that "even prolific pollen-bearers may be bene- 
fited by association with other varieties blooming 
at the same time." The growing of leguminous 
cover-crops between the bushes is also advocated, 
not only because they shade the ground from the 
sun's rays, but also because of their power of 
seizing upon and "fixing" the free nitrogen in 
the atmosphere. The haulm should be turned 
in when the ground is dug in autumn. Simul- 
taneously with these experiments, others were 
carried out to test the effect of lime upon bush 
fruit. So far as they have gone, they appear to 
show that, while it is beneficial to Blackberries, 
it is injurious to Raspberries. In regard to this 
last point, I can only say that I have seen excel- 
lent Raspberries grown on chalk. 

August 5th. — There can be no doubt that the 
colours of flowers mav sometimes be modified 
by feeding them with different substances, but it 
is not safe to accept implicitly every statement 
published on the subject. Some time ago one 
experimenter announced that red could be deep- 
ened by feeding with sugar. Two others, ex- 
perimenting with Stocks, Asters, Balsams and 
Phlox, now declare that they have been unable 
to discern any change whatever. 

H. C. Davidson. 



ALTHOUGH the postal address of Woodlands 
Park, the delightful residence of Mr. J. W. 
Benson, is Leatherhead, the nearest railway sta- 
tion is Cobbam. The estate is about a thousand 
acres in extent, and the mansion is a modern 
structure, of considerable dimensions, highly 
creditable to the architect. Mr. Benson takes a ; 
great interest in his gardens, and shows his ap- 
preciation of the efforts which are made by the 
head gardener, Mr. A. C. Smith, to maintain 
their reputation. When I visited Woodlands 
Park on the first of July, Mr. Smith suggested 
that we should start with the glasshouses, which 
are in the kitchen garden, and as an early Melon 
grown by him was shown at the Drill Hall in 

iune, we appropriately began with the Cucumber 
.ouse, which also contains the Melons. 
"What was the weight of the Melon sent to 
the Drill Hall?" I inquired. 

"Five pounds and a quarter, Up to this date 
we have had sixteen Melons off four plants in 
four pots. The variety is a cross, green-fleshed. 
We also grow Best of All, which, as you can see, 
is making fine fruit." 
"What are your varieties of Cucumber?" 
"Frogmore Prolific is, I think, the best. We 
have cut off dozens in this house. The Cucum- 
bers were planted in February, came into bear- 
ing rapidly, and have been fruiting ever since. 
The constitution of the variety is so strong that 
it can be depended upon to fruit all through the 
season. Last year I cut fifty dozen. Of course, 
we feed the plants heavily and keep them well 
thinned." 

In a little house which is used as a Fernery 
were a batch of Coleus thrysoideus, and here Mr. 
Smith pointed out a number of white Salvias. 

"Do you find them hard to grow?" I inquired. 

"No. They do well in a cold frame in the 
summer, and in the winter we move them into a 
little heat. A great point about this variety, 



te dose to the inrfc* 
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The fruit of Tomatoes grown under glass 
should always be dry at nightfall, even at this 
season, for even a single spot of water remain- 
ing on the fruit all night will often eat a hole m 
the skin, and cause an appearance similar to the 
B known as black spot. 



old plants are cut down with the view of getting 
nice bracts. We use Poinsettias for the winter 
garden. They show up well with the electric 

light." 

"Do you go in largely for Begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine ?" 

"Generally, we have about three hundred in 
pots. They begin to flower about the end of 
October or the beginning of November, and last 
on until July. Our treatment is to keep them 
cool, pick off the old flowers, and feed the 
plants occasionally with manure water." 

In the Vineries, which have lately been re- 
roofed, a rod of Madresfield Court attracted my 
attention, and Mr. Smith remarked, " I consider 
Madresfield Court a very fine Grape. It splits 
a good deal with some growers, but not much 
here. The other varieties in the early Vinerv 
are Black Hamburgh and Buckland Sweetwates- 
In the second house are Muscat of Alexandria 
and Muscat Hamburgh. The latter are rather 
difficult to do well. I cut the old cane out last 
year and ran up new canes, with happy results. 
There is also one rod of Mrs. Pince. Though a 
rather shy setter, and requiring a trifle more 
heat than can be given in a mixed house, this 
is a very fine Grape." 

In a potting-shed, which was originally a stoke- 
hole, Tomatoes were growing on each side, in 
the turf laid down on the stage, and setting with 
nice clusters of fruit. 

"The variety," said Mr. Smith, "is Cutbush s 
King of Yellows, which is a decided acquisition 
to the yellow Tomatoes. In the Tomato house 
proper, the only variety is the Trophy. There 
are forty-three pots of different sizes on each 
side, and the bottom fruits, instead of being 
coarser than the others, are quite equal to 
them." 

"You have here, too, a large and showy col- 
lection of Coleus?" 




Woodlands, Leatherhead. 



Moxhosmaparum, is that it is not only very beau- 
tiful, rather like a Spiraea in flower, but lasts 
well I had two dozen plants for winter flower- 
ing Both the b'.oom and the foliage are sweetly 
scented. I think that in flowering they are even 
more prolific than the blue Coleus, and they are 
particularly good for house decoration." 

"You have a promising lot of young Pomset- 

"W« grow about two hundred and fifty. The 



"There are forty-eight. The most effective in 
respect to colour are the yellow, the terra-cotta 
with large broad leaf, the black, dark brown, and 
crimson with yellow edge. These will be 
worked out early in order to make room for the 
Chrysanthemums." 

"I notice that Bananas are a feature in the 

St "Yes we propagate the suckers here. The 
plants are simply taken out of pots and put into 
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VI " 1? you tiem ' The >' r «l"' r « > g"« deal 
of feeding, but the fruit is enormous and of 
excellent flavour. Last year the shooting parties 
were all supplied with home-grown Bananas 
The other plants in the stove include Acalyphas, 
Clerodendrons falax (about a dozen, one with 
three spikes), Eulalias, Dracatnas, and a very 
good variety of Pandanus Veitchii, which colours 
beautifully." 

"Which Peaches and Nectarines do vou ore- 
fer?" ^ 

"Dymond is a Peach that does well here, also 
Noblesse, of which we have a fine tree about 
forty years of age, which still bears well. Belle- 
garde was planted about five years ago, but Sea 
Eagle and Princess of Wales are quite young 
trees, only put in last year. Cardinal is th? 
finest Nectarine—I gathered eight dozen fruits 
from the tree last year— but Lord Napier and 
Pineapple are also admirable." 

"How many plants are there in the Carnation 
house?" 

"About three hundred young Malmaisons and 
about eighty old plants. The Carnations are 
chiefly the old Blush and the old Pink. Fortu- 
nately, we have no rust, nor spot. We have 
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winter garden with the dining-room you have 
some baskets of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine still 
in bloom." 

"Yes, they have flowered continuously since 
last November, and they have not finished 
flowering yet. The foliage is still perfectly 
flealtny. The Browallia elata speciosa has been 
in ^flower since Christmas." 
''How many do you grow?" 
'About fifty for winter flowering. The culti- 
vation is very simple. Instead of sowing from 
seed, I strike it from cuttings, and then pot it on 
During summer I grow it in cool frames, and 
move it on in the winter to gentle heat to get it 
to bloom. The value of Browallia, with its deep 
blue flowers, as a winter plant, is not generally 
known. This variety is an improvement upon, 
and more lasting than Browallia elata. When 
me Chrysanthemums are in flower we bring them 
into the corridor." 

"In front of the winter garden, you have, I 
!hem™'' °' R0SeS ' Does the soil 

"Yes, they seem to like our heavy soil. There 
f, eve , r . al varietie s 'i these beds, but they are 
chiefly Margaret Dickson and General Jacque- 





And the very large bed facing the mansion!" 

mmm 

weie mnfn- " bed in rtich fWen Yews 
These," said Mr. Smith, ' 



The Gaedemer's House, Woodlands Park, I.eatherhead. 



been cutting Bowers, more or less, since Christ- 

.-j Y £ n J?"" e X fi " e coU <>ction of Pelargoniums 
and fuchsias. 

"The Pelargoniums include some of the newest 
varieties. Among the best of these are Mrs. G. 
Demvalores, Tommy Dodd (particularly hand- 
some) La Billardiere, Striatum, H. J. lone", 
Lady Isabel, Purple Emperor, Lady L. Ibbetson 
one of the prettiest scarlet-pink), and Decorator 
(scarlet and dark brown). In al) there ale about 
six hundred Pelargoniums." 
"And Fuchsias?" 

"About three hundred. The varieties include 
fleaconsfield, Covent Garden White, and others 
of the best." 

Next wo went into the winter garden, a hand- 
some structure containing some fine specimens of 
Palms. 

,," T _ here . is a general collection of Kentias," said 
Mr. Smith, 'of which the most noteworthy is a 
lr orstenana, which I had to lower into the floor 
because it was getting right into the glass. It 
will doubtless have to be let down still further 
A leature of it is the singularly elear stem 
l Mere are four fine specimens of Arecas, and a 
fine piece of Phoenix. The Ferns in the winter 
a " chiefly Adiantums and Pteris." 
I see that in the corridor connecting the 



minot. Another bed consists of Cannas, Core- 
opsis, white Stock, blue Ageratum, little Mari- 
golds (Sutton s Legion of Honour), lacobv 
Geraniums, and blue and white Lobelias The 
bed is mainly Roses, with a border of blue 

S3 rV "^ he R f. se bord " the vari "y 's the 
little China Rose, Hermosa, and on the wall are 
W. A. Richardson, and Cheshunt Hybrid, which 
is also grown over the dome of the winter garden 
The yellow Nasturtiums on the wall are self- 
sown, and the vanetv of Viola is I. B Riding 
Violas do better in a damp than in a drv sea- 
son. J 

"As to summer bedding," continued Mr 
Smith, we go in extensively for Lobelia cardi! 
nalis and Eucalyptus, Flower of Spring and 
Jacoby Geraniums, edged with a little "ariety 
of the same plant which does not flower Last 
summer we had one bed of Lobelia cardinal 
only, and it was a striking mass of scarlet " 

The golden Calceolarias thrive in the shade 
of your gardens?" 

"The shade suits them, and they will g0 on 
flowering into the autumn. Marguerites do re- 
markably well here. They are potted in the win. 
ter and planted out in the spring, making quite 
a display in the autumn." 

paraVively 8I ° und c ° m - 



rites Si^^cSjfe 
Surprise), edged with Violas (J. B. Riding, a?" 

wnicn is oblong, is made up of golden Calceo 
larias and Castor-oil plants, edged'wi.n IreS ; 
1„ if . returned to the lawns, we stayed to 

look at the fine row of Oaks on each side 0 * 
drive, and among other trees which shotild b< 
mentioned are the Chestnuts, Weeping Ash and 
a very old specimen of Catalpa. Leading from 
the front to the new kitchen garden ar. wooden 
" c feajfi Ro i es i Scailel G W White Glorv, 
fwL ^ Sl T' Hjbdd - while « fence £ 
tween the pleasure grounds and the kitchen gar. 
den the American Blackberry has been planted. 

Your Sweet Peas in the kitchen garden are 
very snowy. 

"It is a point with us to make the kitchen gar- 
dens look as pretty as possible. Two of the best 
varieties of Sweet Peas are, I think, Scarlet In- 
vincible and Orange Prince. You will notice 
that there is a herbaceous border all round this 
garden with green paths." 
"S'^L 8 ™ the P rin cipal varieties in it?" 
Delphiniums, Hehanthus, Phloxes, Pentstt- 
mons, a splendid assortment of Michaelmas 
Daisies, Hemerocallis, clumps of Pinks, and 
Galega, a very showy flower, which can be cut 
right down to the ground. From here can be 
seen the artificial island in the park, with the 
Kiver Mole running through it, and two rustic 
bridges on either side." 
"Is the artificial island a recent addition?" 
"It has been made by Mr. Benson during the 
last two years. There are beds of Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons on the island, and Prnnus 
Pissardi frourishes there." 

On our way back to the original kitchen gar- 
den, I saw about five hundred Chrysanthemums 
in pots, fifty or sixty Liliums. a batch of Be- 
gonias, in the show house, to succeed the Car- 
nations ; a number of winter-flowering 
Geraniums, and a quantity of Solanums. 

"The other kitchen garden," Mr. Smith ex- 
uJained, "was only made five or six years ago. 
Altogether there are about two and a-half acres. 
The Raspberries here were all planted this sea- 
son. They are chiefly Superlative, The Hornet, 
and Fillbasket." 
"What varieties of Plums do you go in for?" 
"Pond's Seedling, Victoria, Kirke's, Jefferson. 
They are planted in a row on either side, with 
a border of Mignonetie. The Apples to the right 
and left are edged with Pyrethrums, scarlet 
Ivy.leaf Geraniums, and a pretty little ribbon 
border of Bijou Geranium. I prefer the cordon 
system for such Apples as Lord Suffield, but 
Blenheim Orange does better as a standard." 

"You make a considerable feature of Straw, 
berries?" 

"Yes, and we grow varieties which are not 
always grown. La Grosse Sucree is one of oui 
beat I picked some • day or two ago five frtnli 



to the half pound. Louis Gauthier is another 
m good variety, with a Pineapple flavour, 
■L or blush colour. This is the first year we 
tried it, and the crop has been highly satis. 
E We also grow Royal Sovereign and 
President. Hot year I shall try Louis Gauthier 

^Sfyo 3 "" care to say anything about vege- 

""The Peas include Cradus, Prodigy, and Ne 
Plus Ultra Of Onions, we grow Ailsa Craig and 
Cranston's Excelsior, and other varieties; and 
«? Beans, the climbing French Bean, Tender and 
True ■ also Scarlet Runners. As to Potatoes, we 
merely grow the tested varieties, and do not 
dabble in novelties." . 

Lastly when we retired into Mr. Smith s plea- 
!M t little house, at the entrance to the gardens, 
r asked him about his own experience. : 

"I commenced gardening under my father, 
L reolied "in Dumfries, at Dormont House, 
Lockerbie.' Then I went to Ackworth Park, 
Yorkshire, and from there to Byram Hall 

"How long were you with Sir John Rams- 
den?" 



"Two years. My next post was at Brayton 
Hall, Carlisle, I was there also for two years. 
Then I came South to Petworth, and at the end 
of twelve months- went back to Scotland, to 
Ascog House, Buteshire, where I remained fifteen 
months as inside foreman. My first place as 
general foreman was at Knightshayes Court, 
Tiverton, the seat of Sir John H. Amory, Bart., 
and after holding this for two years I became 
head gardener to Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart." 

"What were the principal features at Eden 
Hall?" 

"Flower gardening was carried out extensively, 
also fruit and plant growing. I was at Eden 
Hall about six years, and came here just two 
years ago. The staS at Woodlands Park con- 
sists of nine, four of whom live in the bothy." 

"Have you done much showing, and have you 
any speciality?" 

"I did a little showing whilst I was at Eden 
Hall, but I have not done any since I came to 
Woodlands Park. I do not make a speciality 
of any one thing, but prefer to try and do every- 
' v: -g as well as circumstances will permit." 

Alfsed Wilcox. 



works which most people fancy is necessary to 
keep the water pure and clear. 

The Calthas (Marsh Marigolds) in the bog-tubj 
are increasing rapidly, and they make a grand 
golden glow in April. They are quite easy to 
grow, but you should get the newer variety, C. 
grandiflora, with finer flowers, and also the 
double Caltha fl. pi., and put them tn during 
October. Some of the most interesting of our 
bog plants are the terrestrial Orchids, Cypripe- 
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No joO. ■ WATER LILIES, AND BOG PLANTS. 



DEAR KATE, — Do you know the pink her- 
baceous Spiraeas," venusta and palmata? 
Two vears ago we planted a bog-tub with them, 
and last year they did not do much, but this 
year they have been extremely beautiful, with 
fluffy flowers in the loveliest shade of pink, and 
handsome foliage. Spiraea venusta does not 
grow so tall as S. palmata, only reaching the 
height of eighteen inches j whilst the other grows 
*„ *ni.r >iioti and is almost exactly like our 



to four feet high, and 




Spjr.ea venusta. 



own native Meadow-sweet, except that the blos- 
soms are in rich, brilliant pink. Neither of these 
plants will do well in a dry garden border ; but 
plant them in a sunk and well-drained tub, and 
they are very happy, and quite at home, for all 
the Spiraeas are semi-aquatic, and must have 
their feet in water. 

Our tubs (both those full of M. Marliac's ex- 
quisite Water Lilies and the bogs) have been 
very interesting and beautiful this year, and if 



you have not yet set up a collection of water- 
plants, I should advise you to do so this autumn, 
adding Water Lilies in April next, as they do 
not like to be disturbed in October. But how 
love'y they are ! Just now we have quite a show 
of blossom in our Water-Lily tubs — Nymphaea 
gloriosa with great crimson blooms floating on 
the surface, the starry, pink flowers of N T . lucida 
standing six inches out of the water, and the 
shaded yellow blossom of N, sulphurea grandi- 
flora are all first-rate. Then N. rurora, in deli- 
cate morning-sky tones, is one of the prettiest, 
and the deep crimson flowers of N. atro-purpurea 
{the last new Water Lily from M. Marliac's estab- 
lishment) are quite a contrast to the rest, with 
bronze foliage. The leaves of these Lilies are 
almost as beautiful as the flowers, many of them 
being splashed and spotted with red, whilst those 
of the creamy-white N. Arc-en-ciel have scarlet, 
yellow and white splashes, making a magnifi- 
cent show of colour on the surface of the water. 

Lately I have had the present of a blue Water 
Lily, Nymphaea stellata, from South Africa; 
mine is of the fine Berlin variety, a most vigorous 
grower, but it is not (as the rest above-mentioned 
are) hardy enough to grow in the open air, ex- 
cept in the very middle of the summer. It 
arrived one morning by post, quite unexpectedly, 
so we were obliged to plant it in a basket, and 
pop it into the sunniest of our tubs, where it is 
now growing nicely, but I am going to take it 
into a warm Vinery before August is past, where 
it will have a tub with water warmed to seventy- 
five or eighty degrees, for the winter. This blue 
Water Lily has to be kept dry in a pot, I find, 
for about three weeks in January ; after which, 
the tuber is again placed in water, giving it com- 
pletelv new soil, a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould', without manure. The flowers are azure- 
blue, and star-like. Most lovely they must be, 
and I am longing to see them expanded. 

We have not had any trouble with the water m 
our tubs this year, as we have plenty of newts 
in each of them, and these useful little scavengers 
keep the water pure and clean, so that we have 
only to fill it up when needed from evaporation 
in hot weather. We also keep a few water 
snails in each tub to eat the conferva, which other- 
wise clogs the stems of the Lilies; these little 
creatures do not eat the Lilies, but clear off the 
green, slimy stuff very nicely from them, and m 
this way it is easy to have Water Lilies in per- 
fect health without the elaborate system of water 




Cyfkipediuu pubescens. 



dium spectabile, C. acaule (both in pink),and C. 
pubescens ; the latter we call the moustache 
flower, as it is so like a curled and carefully- 
trained moustache, besides -which there is a 
little imperial (or goatee, as the Americans call 
it) simulated in this blossom, as you will see in 
the photograph I send you. Then the purple 
Hunting Cap and the yellow Sarracenia flava 
maxima are both pitcher plants — the latter 
catches a great many flies in its crimson-spotted 
pitchers; they should both have a great deal 
of water in the summer, and be surfaced with 
living sphagnum moss (the tips being put in 
close together round the plant), but the yellow 
pitcher plant is not hardy enough to stand the 
winter out of doors, and should be taken into 
the greenhouse in the autumn, before frosts 
begin. Every spring we turn this plant out of 
its pot, and wash its roots, then replant it with 
a fresh compost of fibrous peat, leaf-mould, 
loam, and chopped sphagnum, with plenty of 
sand and charcoal in small lumps. When it be- 
gins to grow, we place it near the glass, syring- 
ing and watering it twice a day, for it likes to be 
kept reeking wet, or else it gets an attack of 
thrip and red spider. The flowers come before 
the leaves, and are very green-looking, as they 
don't seem to have anv middle, so that it is 
more odd than prettv, I think. We are going 
'to set up some more tubs, for they are so very 
interesting and successful ; the Japanese (Kjemp- 
feri) Irises (in two of them) have been magnifi- 
cent, and these plants are quite easy to grow in 
this way, although they will do nothing in the 
border. You should start some of them in the 
autumn, getting good clumps of roots from a re- 
liable source in October. A paraffin cask, sawn 
in two, makes good tubs for this purpose, but 
you must be sure to have it thoroughly charred 
first of all, to get all the remains of the paraffin 
out of the wood, as this is deadly for the plants, 
otherwise. Then drain the tubs -with broken 
china and glass, to the depth of six inches, and 
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Itivated and garden plants differ very much 
CU the shape and number of their leaves, on 
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A Well-filled Basket at The Willows, 

Windsor. 



larger the leaves, the more vigorous is the 
pkint." Our ancestors seem to have attached 
far more value to scent in the garden than we 
do. It is a pity that so many of the old 
fragrant plants have gone out of fashion. They 
may not be showy, but they have a charm of 
their own, apart from their associations with 
the past. "There's Rosemary; that's for le- 
membrance." Yet Rosemary itself is now for- 
gotten in most of the gardens where once it 
flourished. 

A Bose Enemy. 

May 15th.— It is about this time that the 
pale tussock-moth appears.' It is rather a 
large moth, often over two inches across the 
w^gs, greyish in colour, with darker bands, 
the body tapering so littfte towards the end as 
t<> be almost cylindrical. As the larvae not 
infrequently do much damage to Roses m 
August and September by devouring the 
foliage, any moths seen now should, if pos- 
sible, be captured and destroyed. The female, 
which is larger than the male, lays its eggs in 
clusters on the leaves— generally underneath— 
and the caterpillars, when hatched, ramble over 
toe bushes, and sometimes completely de* 
phate them. There are several species, varv- 
* Q S m colour from yellow to red and brown, 
out they may all be readily distinguished by 
tne K»r thick tufts of stiff hairs about. the 
centre of their bodies. If there are only a few 
JLh- ^ m> ^ simplest and- most certain way of 
ptw* rid of them is to pick them off by 
, n Q ; but if they are numerous, spraying must 
res orted to. Solutions of soft soap, or other 
ives, however, are useless for the purpose ; 
of tV^ £? teroe Ptea by the hairs of caterpillars 
Perha ^u^* ,an ^ ^° not reach the skin. 
0 £ S s tne best insecticide to use is arsenate 
wash, applied as a very fine spray. It 
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useful but it swft v helI ^ b ? re Powder is also 
h "ux n should be applied by means of a 



proper distributor; or it may l>e mixed with 
flour and water, and sprayed oa to the plants. 

M. C. Davidson. 



The Gardens of the Dowager 

Duchess of Sutherland. 



WITH MR. D. SMITH, AT THE WILLOWS, WINDSOR. 



THL charming riverside gardens of the 
iJo wager Duchess of Sutherland, <at The 
lnnlr *w u- J SOme three miles from Windsor, 
whl t L n fiumn * r , but I was able 

when I visited them in the middle of April 
to form a very fair idea of their appearance 
in Ascot week and during the ThameTseason. 
1 he house itself, which has been considerably 
enlarged, and is in further process of exten- 
sion, is very handsome, and the river frontage 
ot nearly a mua long is embellished in a 
-singularly attractive manner. 

"All along the lawn/' said Mr. Smith, the 
head gardener, as I commented on a basket- 
shaped vase near the water, " we place these 
baskets, four to five feet high. They are 
of the same pattern, white outside, with a 
crimson lining, and the same flowers aie used 
right through the summer season." 

How the Baskets are Filled. 
How do you fill them then?" 
In the centre we place a Palm, with Mar- 
guerites. With these are scarlet Geraniums 
Paul Crampel and Henry Jacoby, also Ivy- 
leaf" Madame Crousse, the whole being edged 
with Tropaeolum canariense — the yellow. The 
combination of colour thu© obtained us very 
effective, and the baskets retain their beauty 
from the" beginning of June till the end of Sep- 
tember. The number is eighteen or twenty, 
according to requirements, and to secure an 
adequate supply a lai<ge quantity of each of 
the plants used is- necessarily grown." 

Cl ihey must be quite one of the features of 
the 



t: The Roses look as if they did w- 
" We can get blooms almost at any time. 
Our great enemy is the flood, which, when the 
Thames overflows, sometimes encroaches to 
the extent of three or four feet on the lawn. 
But, owing to the Roses being slightly above 
the general level, they never suffer from the 
flood, and yet derive advantage from the 
moisture. The corner beds are filled with 
Hybrid Teas, and the centre, with the ancient 
sundial, dated 17 14, with Hybrid Perpetuals, 
with standards of both sections. In June we 
o-et as many as a couple of thousand blooms. 
The Rose garden practically divides the pleasure 
^rounds of The Willows and Sutherland 



Grange. 



though the 
Grange for 
is a Lilac 



garden ?" 




Yes. thev and. every care is taken to 
them fresh. The work involved is con- 



Ttfie Dutch Q-arden. 

" Are you responsible for both?" 
" Yes, I attend to both gardens, 
Dowager Duches9 lets Sutherland 
the season. Attached to the Latter 
garden, which was planted last winter with 
various sorts, including Madame Lemoine 
(double white), Charles X., and the common. 
Adjoining the Lilac garden is an acre of kitchen 
garden, with a nice Beech hedge, which was 
put up in 1892, There is, as you see, a Dutch 
garden in front of the house, which is partly 
according to the design of the Dowager 
Duchess, and partly according to designs which 
she noticed in the course of her travels." 
When was it planted?" 
Fourteen years ago. We bed it for the 
summer only, using distinct colours in the beds. 
Some of the latter are crossed, S's, the Suther- 
land monogram. The beds (fourteen in num- 
ber) forming a centre round the sundial are 
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The Wittows, nSa* Windsob, tub Residehce of the Dosage* Duchess cm Sothbbland. 
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siderable, but tf> * iarge extent they take the 
place of bedding. Here, k>wever m another 
Feature in the aW <* * * unk R°* gardwi, 
which 'marks the site of the once we^knowa 

Surly Hall kotol.* 



all filled with Hybrid Tea 
petual Roses, the flat-topped 
noteworthy.*' 

" Can you tell me the 
of the hedges?" 



Hybrid Per. 
Box hedges being 



gh measurement 
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" Fifteen inches, and they are two feet six 
inches high. We limit them to this height, and 
clip them twice a year to keep them in good 
order. Goklen Yews are largely used in the 
Dutch garden, and, in fact, throughout the 
whole of the grounds." 

A Serpentine Border. 

Returning to the lawn of The Willows, I 
noticed a fine bed of flowering and foliage 
shrubs, which makes an excalllent screen. 

i( How is your unique senpentine border made 
up?" I asked. 

" Chiefly with herbaceous plants. The 
border itself is ten feet wide, and a hundred 
yards long A line of Delphiniums and Holly- 
hocks constitute a background. Our moist 
soil suits Delphiniums, but the floods, not the 
disease, kill many Hollyhocks, though they 
grow strongly enough. The Rose border here, 
from six to eight feet wide, is planted chiefly 
with Hybrid Perpetuals and Weeping varieties, 
trained in umbrella form. The latter include 
Crimson Rambler, Alister Stella Gray, Dorothy 
Perkins, and Gloire de Dijon. The plantation 
of Bambcos behind, chiefly metake, is a useful 
protection from the winds in winteT." 

; ' You have a number of interesting single 
trees on the lawn?" 

tc One of the most noteworthy i& the Weeping 
Ash, on an iron framework, about seventeen 
feet in diameter. There are also several, 
specimens of Weeping Beeches and Willows. 
As to the WilOows, which gave the place its 
nam-,?, there are a few representatives left, but 
the bulk have ceased to exist. Clipped trees, 
such as Yews, in the shape of a peacock, and 
Box in that of birds, are numerous." 

C! Do you go in for any bedding in front of 
the house?" 

;t Very HttJe. But in the summer we have 
a line of vases there, which are filled with 
Cannas, and Begonias very well. The aspect 
is north, and suits Begonias. Fuchsias in 
standard form are dotted about the lawn, all 
to make the floral display effective. Beyond 
the house, to the left, is the Ladies' Walk, and, 
under an old, spreading Cedar, the Dog 
Cemetery." ^ 

%< There are not man}'" climbers on the 
house?" 

Not at present, but it is to be planted all 
round with climbers, of which Ampelopsis 
Yeitchii is the best. The Grange is covered 
in front with climbing Roses and Aristolochia. . 
as well as Ampelopsis." 



The Vineries. 

i( Now," continued Mr. Smith, " I think we 
have fairly explored the gardens on this side 
of the road-" 

We therefore crossed over and entered the 
spacious kitchen garden, with its fine range of 
houses. Here we met the Dowager Duchess, 
who welcomed me to the Willows, and who 
herself takes the keenest interest in all por- 
tion© of her gardens. Staiting at the Vineries, 
close to Mr. Smith's pretty cottage, with lawn 
and beds of Wallflowers in front, I enquired 
when the Vines were planted. 

<£ About seven years ago," repMed Mr. Smith. 

I prefer inside borders, because they are more 
easily controlled. The varieties in this house 
are Mrs. Pearson and Muscat of Alexandria. 
Figs i'Brown Iscfcia) are grown on the back 
wall, and we always get two crops. In the 
second <*e are Black Hamburgh, Foster's 
Seedling. Buckland's Sweetwater, and Madres- 
field Court." 

" Have you any trouble in the cultivation 
of MadTesneidr Court?" 

I have had trouble - in other places with 
it, but <not here, Sometimes it has to be grown 
in a border by itself, but I grow fl here in 
the same border as the others. All. Vines, 
however, do extremely well in these houses; 
the soil i\ a mixture of gravel and clay, and 
very productive, similar, in fact, to the natural 
habitat of Vines, which, so long as they have 
sufficient water in a dry season, always yield 



good crops. The best Fig for pot work is 
Pin go de Mel, a very free- fruiting variety." 

" What is the name of your principal climber 
in the greenhouse?" 

" Bignonia Chervee, a very old-fashioned 
plant, with an onange-red flower, which 
blossom^ from July onwards, and flowers freely 
on the previous year's wood. Another old- 
fashioned plant here is Polygala Dalmaisiana, 
a native of the Cape, which mere'y requites 
cool greenhouse treatment. Begonia President 
Camot does well on the wall, and we have in 
this house a number of Azaleas, such as Mrs. 
Turner (pink, edged white), Madame Hermann 
Sidel (white, striped red), and Vervseneana 
(salmon, margined white). Another house is 
chiefly devoted to pot fruit trees, the walU being 
covered with Rivets' Early York, a very free- 
fruiting Peach. As fruit is not required before 
June, we do not force much." 



The Cultivation of Humea elegans. 

" To what purpose do you devote the little 
house adjoining?" 

* It was built on purpose to cover a Rose 
on the wall— a Gloire de Dijon, of which we 




Hale's Early Peach in the Kitchen Garden. 

get a quantity of blossom on St. George's 
Day. ButTjust now, perhaps the more notice- 
able feature is the show of Humea elegans." 

" They are looking remarkably well, and I 
should like to know your treatment of them?" 

* «. T ^ ey iu and flower the 

fohbwing June twelve months. In order to 
get blooms in June, you must have good foliage 
Care must be taken not to overfeed them as 
the result is apt to b e spotty foliage. More- 
over, they should not be potted- too firmly The 
perfume is veiy fragrant, and the panicle of 
the flower Lasts for a long period." 

Carnations and Careful Watering. 

" I observe you have Chrysanthemums in the 
frames outside?" - 

"They an© chiefly grown to obtain large 
I 0 * **<>rative purposes. The yellow!, 
whites, and reds are the favourites, and we 
attach more importance to a verv di<rtmr+ 
colour than to the name of the variety " ^ 

" ^ i^li ^TP 1 ? a PP ] y *> Carnations.?'*' 
1 57 v 1 ** 1 ?' J n the Malmaison house the 

use of water is one of the essential conditions* 



and, according to my experience, the ground- 
work of cultivation of plants in pots is careful 
watering. Later on, Tomatoes take the place 
of other things, and we have good strains of 
Sutton's Perfection and Carter's Sunrise. Here 
also, are grown Cucumbers — Lockie's Perfec- 
tion." 

"You appear to have a large collection of 
Fuchsias as pyramids?" 

*' Yes, they are giown in considerable 
variety. Phenomenal and the Rose Pheno- 
menal are useful double varieties. The 
Fuchsias are largely grown on wires hanging 
down, and the roof is covered with the flowers. 
Aloysia (the scented Verbena} is used largely 
for drawing-room screens. The conservatory 
which we are enteidng is a , copy of the 
conservatory at Trentham, and just now Irises 
and Asparagus pltumosa are strongly in 
evidence. The roof being double, the tempera- 
ture is even. The Ivies are ordinary Irish, 
with some of the variegated kinds. I like the 
green best." 



Bell and Cup-shaped Fruit Trees. 

" Now, about the fruit outside, of which a 
feature seems to be a number of bell and cup- 
shaped trees." 

" They were planted from ten to eleven years 
ago, and consist of Peaus and Plums. The 
former are Doyenne du Cornice, Nouvelle 
Fulvie, Marie Louise, and Jargonelle; the 
latten are Monarch and Oullin's Golden. Plums 
fruit freely, and we aie well satisned with the 
Pears. The trees in these shapes aie, however, 
interesting and ornamental, rather than profit- 
able." 

" The kitchen garden must be a consider- 
able acreage." 

" It has been greatly extended in recent 
yeaiis, and the extension is marked by the break 
in the pergolas, where Apples follow Pears. 
The Pear pergola is a very important feature, 
in tength about a hundred yards, with a Rosery 
at the end. It was made twelve years ago, and 
we have never been short of Pears any season 
since." 

. *' Will you tell me the names of the varie- 
ties which flourish on the pergola?" 

" I will give you the names of the principal, 
beginning with Fondante d'Autorame ; others are 
Bergamotte Esperen, Williams's Bon Chretien, 
Baronne de Mello, Beurre Bachelier, Napoleon, 
Autumn Nelis, Glou Morceau, Duchess 
a Angouleme, Beurre d'Anjou, Beurre Super- 
fin, Beunre Giflard, Beurre d'Aremberg, Catil- 
tec Pitmaston Duchess, Cons-siller de la Cour, 
and Lucy Greive. The Apple pergola is divided 
oy Ivy, under an o!ld Yew tree." 

Apples and Roses. 

When was the Apple pergola planted?" 
Am l I9 ° 2, Tf n<lj ^ you see, it is wider than 
tSLJS? Th V ar , letl€s which d « well on the 
N?f^ii ar xT ?5 addick '* Nonpareil, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Noithern Spy, American Mother 
Worcester Pe^rm-W-n rCi j . , . ' 

Pear* Golden Pippm, Irish 

he?m Vwl Astr ^uan, Ribston Pippin, Blen- 

centre, as a nil lr "K 30 ^ m £ e 

varieties herl inrh^ &R *?* ^ Th * 
Briers T^™ ?l d Z some of the Penzance 

son 2S£ \on dS?* r"' °^ * 

Reine M*Z> w . f«sir. Grass an Teplatz, 

the reoeaa i. ti^tw'j • , e semi-circular seat in 

th! SB? lnt£uL W £ h ?? r0tb J Perkins ^ 
u v 77 * na yellow Banksian Roses " 

"Ye? g [n W + ^ PP?,es , also ^ standards?" 
throuS , it Ja. L ? rchai, f ™& & grass walk 

standards. ThfTir^ *™ &r<>wri her « ^ 

The soil her^ % a S ^ aT1 Panted in 1901, 

CWes extremefy well ^ &nd ***** 

«oii l Ahout wal1 fruit ?»* 

PlumTand Pe^s^l^t Ap J? CC>ts ' as ^ 

We 5 but > ^ough we had a good 



of Apricots ia 1907, they a pa not to be de- 
cr °^d up° n * Peaches (Hale's Early and 
^burton Admirable) are grown on a south wall 




Stanwick Elruge and Red Roman, and on 
to? same waU are a ^ w ._Fig tree^ A nice 



to other 



of Fears are grown in the Pear walk as 
vramicis, although I think that shape is im- 
l Aterial so long as plenty of light is allowed 
•the branches. The pyramid shape — v — - 
1 Hows as much as any. In addition 

Leties, we in this walk Marie 

Icuise, Beu-rre de l'Assormption, Uvedale's St. 
Germain, and Bellissime d'Hiver. In the next 
walk Apptes on one side, and Pears and - 
Cherries on the other, form a pretty avenue. 
There is also a Gooseberry walk, the trees being 
mostly standards and pyramids, four to six 
feet high.'* 

pyramid Cherries and Peaches. 

« Then you have a number of Cherries as 
pyramids? 

" Yes, they were recently planted, and are 
about seven feet high, the varieties including 
Waterloo, Heart, Late Duke, May Duke, 
Kentish Red, Early Purple, Guigne, Flemish 
Red Governor Wood, and St. Fiance." 

« 'rjo you find standard Peaches answer 

" Last season I gathered sixty-seven fruits 
from a tree of Hale's Early, the first week in 
September. Of standard Plums, Jefferson, the 
Late Orange, and The Czar fruit remarkably 

well." 

« What about Strawberries and bush fruit?" 

" We get Royal! Sovereign Strawberries very 
early, under the Vineries. We also grow 
Givon's Late Prolific, Trafalgar, La Grosse 
Sucree, Kentish Favourite, and Laxton. With 
reference to Black Currants, we have been 
troubled slightly by mite, but are getting rid 
of it by cutting the plants close to the ground 
and retaining the young suckers. The Logan- 
berry is a very useful fruit, and only requires 
priming and training in winter. It has one 
advantage over the Raspberry — birds do not 
care for it." - 

Vegetables in Squares. 

" On what system do you grow vegetables?" 

"In squares. The soil suits any vegetable 
so long as plenty of manure is used. For early 
work we grow William I. and Sutton's Early 
Giant Peas; these are followed by Gradus and 
Duke of Albany. The soil in the vegetable 
garden varying considerably, we plant Potatoes 
where it is lighter, the varieties being Factor 
and Up-to-Date." * 

You have a great square of Asparagus? 

" Yes ; we are just beginning to cut. Onions 
also occupy a good deal of space. We sow 
indoors, and' plant out at the end of April 
in lines about eighteen inches apart. it 
w a great advantage to have plenty of space 
between the plants, though I know it cannot 
always be afforded." „ T .„ 

" How long have you been at The Willows, 
«*. Smith?" 

" Nin e years. I was previously foreman for 
five years at Powerscourt, Wicklow, > and. 
before that I was at Duntreath Castle, Stirling- 
» so that I have had experience in Scot- 
Ireland, and England.*' 

Alfred Wilcox. 





Bog-Bean (Menyanthes trifoliate) is 

. the most beautiful of all our hardy 

aquatic plants. It grows at the edges of ponos, 
an d in «haii AW ^.^ijjg water, and bears oure 

finely-fringed petals. 

- - r\f a very 

ich sue- 

border 



. . siwiuow, run rung water, «^-** 
n Jk b3< ***>tna, with finely-fringed petal 
uar ella corbifolia is the name of 
£*tty hardy or nearly hardy plant, whi 
IT? 3 on a well-drained .border or on roc 
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iow-garden. It has downy, eversrreen 

and numerous spikes of fluffy 
l », in the spring. It is sot 
a® the Foam-flower, 
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No. 302. — PLANTING AND SOWING BIENNIALS, ETC. 



DEAR KATE, — We are now very busy pliant- 
lng out the half-hardy flowers which 
nave been hardening off in a frame for 
the Last few weeks. Blue Lobelias are the first 
ot them; we use a great many of the lighter 
blue varieties (Cobalt Blue and* Azure Blue) to 
edge the mixed borders of Roses, Carnations, 
etc., as nothing is more satisfactory than these 
colours as a distinct edging, and also a carpet 
for warm-tinted blossoms ' (such as Roses, etc.), 
so that we sow plenty of blue Lobelia seed in 
October, prick out the seedlings into boxes of 
good, light soil in January or February, harden 
them in a frame at the end of April, and plant 
them out in the middle of May, when they 
are already covered with buds-. They succeed 
the lovely Forget-me-nots, which form such 
charming edging plants for the borders in 
spring ; these are now past their best, and are 
pulled up (with the dwarf Wallflowers behind 
them), for young seedling plants of Forget-me- 



Now is the time to get the seed, which 
should be sown in a moist spot in the kitchen 
garden; we tun a full-sized spade along tne 
top of a well-dug bed, so as to make a broad 
line across it, in which the seed is thinly sown, 
just covering it with fine soil, and making ali 
firm with the back of the spade. Thickly-sown 
seed in a narrow line never makes good plants, 
for they want room to grow separately; the 
seedlings should be pricked out into a nursery 
bed in July, and can be placed in their flower- 
ing positions in October, when each should be 
a fine, sturdy specimen. A few of them can 
be potted up to decorate the cold glass porch 
in early spring, and you will find them very 
useful for window-boxes (with bulbs behind 
them, or Wallflowers), and even in a china 
bowl in the drawing-room ; they are most ac- 
commodating plants, and can be taken up (just 
as the colour of their blossoms shows) and 
transferred to any fancy china receptacle you 




The Chimney Campanula, 



nots take the place of the Lobelia again in 
October. 

1 • °? It WtoJm I prsfe*. for all are so 

each sprar-they ™* ft me those on 
plant making * f^JS^S, rounded and 
a bracelet ia real . tu ^„rf' Then M Per- 

fection l f^ n ^ this variety in white and 
shape? you can jjrt . t ^ j ugeful *> r 
in pink, a*r well as m & ^ ultra . 

Tmt you should get seed of the Royal 
marine tint, you* ^ ig ^tremely bright 
Blue Forget-me-noi, & befc ^ r 

and rich m fir9t -named, as it spreads 

carpet than w > ^ ^ of the 

more ^J^fl 'the best edging plants. I 
others make tnem . ^ . f yon are 

a&Cp^with pl^y of Forget-me-nots. 



like. You will find them delightful in small 
bowls for the decoration of the dinner -table, 
especially the Victoria Forget-me-nots, so you 
see it is difficult to have too many of them. 

Bules for Sowing" Biennials. 

This is the best time to sow many other 
biennials, and the same three rules apply to 
all of them, i.e. t sow the seed thiniyj in broad 
drills in May, prick out the seedlings in July, 
and plant th«m in the flower garden in October. 
Wit h pltenty of biennials, the * garden is very 
bright in spring and summer, some of the best 
of them being the following : —Wallflowers, 
crimson, primrose, brown, and golden, ija 
variety; white and spotted Foxgloves {Digitalis 
alba and D. maculata), which are now throwing 
up strong spikes of bloom, at the hack of the 
broad herbaceous border, in the half -wild 
corner at the end of the lawn and amongst the 
grand pink and white Paeon ies on the drive. 
No other plant gives the effect of white Fox- 
gloves, which stand up like, tain sentinels against 
a background of greenery or flowering shrubs 
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w ° GARDEN LIFE. 

A Lincolnshire Rose Farm. 

Interview with Mr. E. Percy Smith, at Boston. 



IN almost every town there is an unexpected 
beauty spot. Such a spot exists at Boston 
in the form of Mr. E. Percy Smith's Rose 
Farm. It is not nearly so well known, 
however, as it deserves to be ; indeed, I have 
met Lincolnshire people living within a few 
miles of Boston who have never seen it. A 
few have even confessed that they t had never 
heard of such an enterprise. This is the more 
surprising, inasmuch as the railway line from 
Boston to such popular seaside resorts as Skeg- 
ness and Mablethorpe runs along one side of 
it. I hope that one result of this article may 
be to extend the knowledge of it among the 
gardening public generally, and to persuade 
those who travel in that district to look out 
for it. Throughout the summer these acres of 
Roses are a scene of surpassing loveliness. 

The Rosery Farm, as it is called, is within half 
an hour's walk of the centre of Boston, which 
I may remind you, is one of the oldest sea- 
ports in the country, although not on the actual 
coast line, but five or six miles up the wind- 
ing tidal river, which empties 'into the Wash. 



It is, of course, the presence of this river — 
the Witham— which, bringing the rich alluvial 
soil from the higher ground to mix with the 
silt of the coastal region, has given the land 
of this district its amazing fertility. There is 
hardly another district in the country in which 
the value of agricultural land is between ^300 
and ^£400 an acre, the price which has been 
paid by the owner of Rosery Farm for some 
of the land which he has converted from the 
growing of market garden crops to that of 
Roses. This is all the more remarkable when 
one remembers that Boston occupies one of 
the bleakest situations on the East Coast, and 
is more or less exposed to gales from the 
North Sea. Probably, however, it is safe to 
say there is no other spot in the kingdom more 
suitable to the production of hardy Roses. 

WHAT WF, OWE TO THE DAMASK ROSE. 

Making my way to Boston by road from a 
point nearly twentv miles inland, and passing 
en route several of the magnificent churches 
dating from pre-Reformation days, I could not 
help reflecting on the part which those who 
served those churches — the old monks - took in 
the propagation and improvement of the flower 
which has become the national emblem of Eng- 



land. In the Middle Ages' the monks were 
the expert gardeners and herbalists of the day. 
They had received the Damask Rose— the Rose 
of Damascus— from the Crusaders, who brought 
it back from the Holy Land. It was, with- 
out doubt, owing to their efforts that the 
Damask Rose was budded or grafted on to the 
Dog Rose or Brier of our native hedgerows. 
One result of their work in this direction may 
have been the Red Rose of Lancaster and the 
White Rose of York, blended subsequently into 
the York and Lancaster Rose, which is still 
to be seen growing profusely around some of 
our ancient monastic buildings. 

Sentiment, which plays a strong part in the 
place which flowers hold in our affections, can 
certainly be allowed full play in the case of 
the Rose, for historically no other flower has 
occupied a position anywhere near it in our 
island story, 

THE ONLY ROSE FARM IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

To Mr. E. Percy Smith belongs the distinc- 
tion of owning and controlling the only Rose 
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farm in Lincolnshire. He came to do so in 
rather an unusual way. ' Although an in- 
habitant of the district, he had not taken part 
in any of its varied horticultural enterprises 
until about eleven years ago, when he began 
to grow Roses. In this small beginning his pre- 
sent considerable enterprise had its rise. Gradu- 
ally he found that he had more Roses than he 
knew what to do with — more Roses, indeed, 
than he could give away to those of his friends 
who cared to have them. Then came the ques- 
tion, "Why not sell the surplus?" So the 
Rose garden grew into the Rose farm, and 
except during the war, when part of the ground 
was devoted to Potatoes and other food 
crops, the area has been steadily increased 
until, at the present time, if one were to walk 
up and down all the Rose avenues on Mr. 
Percy Smith's farm one would have covered 
some twenty miles. 

I need hardly say that the Rose pilgrimage 
I made on the day of my visit, in the middle 
of July, did not entail quite so. long a walk as 
that. At the same time, I must have covered 
several miles in close companionship with these 
fragrant borders, and willingly would I have 
covered more, for new beauties disclosed them- 
selves at almost every step ; but the weather 
was not of the best, and thunder showers pre- 



September 2, 1922. 

vented continuous progress. Later, however, 
the sky cleared, and before I left the farm I 
was able to see these acres of Roses lit np by 
the setting sun — a sight to linger long in one's 
memory. 

THE PROCESSES OF ROSE-GROWING. 

All the processes of Rose-growing are under- 
taken at the Rosery Farm. The stocks of Brier 
and Laxa, on which the Roses are budded, are 
grown here from seed, obtained in the case of 
the Brier from the wayside hips, and in the 
case of the Laxa from a seed firm in Paris, the 
Laxa stock being a French product. The 
Brier seed being an unusually slow grower, 
remains in a specially prepared seed bed of sand 
for a year before germination. At least two 
years have to elapse, therefore, before the Brier 
stock is ready to be budded with the par- 
ticular variety required. This season there are 
no fewer than two hundred and thirty thousand 
Briers to be budded, an operation performed 
by a small army of youthful assistants, of- both 
sexes, who have been specially trained for the 
work. The preparation of the buds or grafts 
is done in sheds, and I spent some minute? 
watching the deft hands entrusted with this 
important work. Great care is necessary to 
do the budding while the wood is fresh. Each 
graft before being budded is cut to about a 
foot in length, the spikes are taken off, the 
grafts are put in a bag and carried to the fields 
where the Brier and other stocks are growing, 
the process being completed when the bud is 
inserted and firmly tied with raffia. Besides 
the Brier and Laxa stocks, there are smaller 
stocks of Manetti, Rugosa. and a new one called 
Smith's Thornless, of which a high opinion is 
held. One corner of the farm is devoted to 
the growing of Willows for making the pack- 
ing material for the Roses. 

FAVOURITE VARIETIES. 

I asked Mr. Percy Smith if he would tell me 
something about the present attitude of the 
amateur gardener towards Roses generally. 
"In the first place," he said, "Hybrid Per- 
petuate are not nearly so popular as they were. 
The great demand is for Hybrid Teas. One of 
the most popular varieties of the day is Madame 
Abel Chatenay, which blooms so' freely from 
June to late autumn, and is still one of the 
very best Roses for cutting. There is now a 
climbing sport of this charming Rose. The 
only serious fault of this Rose is that it is not 
<iuite immune from mildew. To* give you some 
idea how popular Madame Abel Chatenay is, 1 
may say that I am growing five thousand 
plants of it for disposal during the coming 
autumn." 

" What variety comes next in favour? M 
* ( Probably Lady Pirrie. Look at the buds 
of this variety — how long and handsome they 
are. The colour, moreover, of coppery- salmon 
and apricot inside is quite exceptional. Another 
advantage of Lady Pirrie is its pretty foliage. 
This variety does particularly well as a 
standard." 

REST OF THE NEW ROSES. 

M Tell me a few of the new Roses which, in 
ycjr opinion, deserve to come to the front? " 

" There can hardly be a doubt as to the posi- 
tion which should be taken by The Queen .Alex- 
andra. Its intense vermilion, with old gold on 
the reverse side, makes a vivid contrast of 
colour which is not equalled by any other 
variety. The American Rose, Los Angeles, 
deep salmon, red with apricot base, which 
created quite a sensation at the American 
shows, is also worthy of being grown by every- 
one. It resembles the well-known Lyon Rose, 
but has a much better habit. The flowers, too. 
are beautifully pointed and freely produced. 
As a standard, Los Angeles is also most effec- 
tive, and, indeed, may be said to be alwavs 
in bloom. Yet another of the new Roses which 
is bound to become a general favourite is 
Golden Emblem, the colour of which, as its 
name implies, is golden yellow ; it is of good 
form, with broad petals splashed and shaded 
with red on the bud. This is an infinitely 
better Rose than Rayon d'Or, being much 
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A FIELD OF ROSES. GROWN BY MR. E. PERCY SMITH, AT BOSTON. 
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hardier, and possessing dark green foliage that 
is mildew-proof. Golden Ophelia, which is a 
seedling from Ophelia, and not a sport, is also 
sure to be grown in most gardens when it 
becomes better known. The dark olive-green 
foliage of this variety adds to its charm. 
Christine, the colour of which is a clear golden 
yellow, is a grand Rose for table decoration. 
"Of new dark red Roses, one Of the best is 
Covent Garden, the flowers of which have the 
general aspect of Richmond in form. This 




ROSE MRS. HENRY MORSE. 



blooms freely throughout the season, and as in 
lht: case of one or two of the varieties I have 
just mentioned, the leaves are not liable to 
mildew, rust, or black sp6t." Mrs. Henry Morse 
will appeal to all Rose lovers, not only on 
account of iis delicate colouring of deep rose 
with an inner face of silvery-pink, but also 
because of its delicious scent. It is, too, 
nearly always perfect in shape, both buds and 
blooms being long-pointed. Another excellent 
Rose for decorative purposes is Hawlmark 
C rinison, which is Tea-scented. Padre, a 
coppery-scarlet, has the advantage of being 
carried erect on long shoots. I consider it a 
very good exhibition Rose. The crimson- 
scarlet flowers of Red Star make a brilliant 
table decoration. Argyll, the blooms of which 
are creamy-yellow, is an improvement on Mrs. 
David McKee, which it will doubtless super- 
sede. Of new single Roses, perhaps the most 
beautiful is Ethel James. It is scented, and, 
b'-ing three or four inches across, looks lovely 
as a cut bloom." 

Questioned as to Frau Karl Druschki or 
Snow Queen, Mr. Percy Smith said that it 
siill held its place as one of the finest white 
Roses in cultivation. Like many other Hybrid 
Perpetuals, it is not mildew-proof, and is scent- 
less. I was rather surprised to find that only 
a few of the old favourites in this class of 
Roses, such as Hugh Dickson, Mrs. John 
Laing, General Jacqueminot, Suzanne Marie 
Rodocanachi, Ulrich Brunner, and Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman Crawford, are still grown here. Cap- 
tain Hayward, a light scarlet-crimson, is re- 
commended for planting in a shady place, and 
Coronation, which bears perhaps the largest 
pink blooms of any variety, for exhibition 
purposes, but, as has already been remarked, 
my guide considers that most of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals have been outclassed by the modern 
Hybrid Teas. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD ROSE? 

His standard of what constitutes a good Rose 
is so high that, as we walked along the avenues, 
an exclamation of approval on my part con- 
cerning some particular variety, was frequently 
countered with an expression of non-acquies- 
ence on his. "No good at all," "The blooms 
don't stand up and look you in the face," 
" Too drooping a habit," " Fades too quickly," 
" Not a real climber at all," are a sample of 
some of the criticisms passed by this some- 
what stern rosarian, who would have his fav- 
ourite flower decked with as. 



virtues and possessed of as few of the faults 
of the Rose world as possible. That this 
mental attitude, translated as it is into prac- 
tical action by supplying the less desirable 
varieties only to order, and never on his own 
initiative, is of benefit to the amateur for whom 
he caters, and who is generally less well versed 
than the professional as to the standing of the 
many varieties on the market, must be appa- 
rent to all. 

AN ATTRACTIVE COLLECTION. 

He gave me the following as a list of eighteen 
varieties of Roses which would form a highly 
attractive collection in an amateur's garden, 
and provide plenty of specimens for exhibition : 
Betty (coppery rose, with golden-yellow inside), 
Christine (golden-yellow), Covent Garden (dark 
red), General McArthur (bright scarlet), Golden 
Emblem, Golden Ophelia, Gorgeous (coppery- 
yellow), Lady Hillingdon (orange and fawn), 
Lady Piirie (reddish salmon), Los Angeles 
(salmon-redj, Madame A. Chatenay (salmon- 
pink), Madame E. Harriot (terra-cotta), Madame 
Ravary (golden-yellow), Mrs. H. Morse (coral- 
rose), Mrs. VVemyss Quin (bronzy-crimson), 
Ophelia (salmon-fiesh), Richmond (rich crim- 
son),' and Sunburst (orange to creamy- while). 
With one exception (that of Lady Hillingdon, 
which is a Tea), all of the foregoing Roses are 
Hybrid Teas, and eight of them are gold medal 
winners. 

Many amateurs are unaware that there are 
certain varieties which invariably die back 
after being transplanted, or after experiencing 
any adverse conditions, and that there are 
other varieties which produce splendid blooms 
during their first season of growth, but never 
repeat this initial success. It is for this reason 
that the advice of an expert grower is of such 
assistance. It may be taken for granted that 
any collection of Roses put up by a rosarian 
of Mr. Percy Smith's experience, contaiu only 
those varieties which will do him credit.' 

Although the majority of the Roses grown 
here are bushes, there is no lack of standards. 
From the fact that the blooms on standards 
are generally closer together than those on 
bushes, the scene presented on this section of 
the farm was perhaps the most dazzling of 
any. What struck me about them was the 
remarkable display made by Golden Emblem, 
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ROSE LOS ANGELES. 

Gorgeous, Lady Pirrie, Los Angeles, and 
Madame E, Herriot, and, in some cases, the 
amount of bloom even predominated over the 
foliage. 

RAMBLERS. 

As Ramblers do not blossom during their 
first season as " maidens," the part of the 
farni devoted to this section was destitute of 
colour, only the bright, clean foliage testify- 
ing to the outstanding healthiness of the plants. 
One Rambler that received special commenda- 
tion from my guide was Emily Gray — the 
foliage of this has a tinge of bronze, and is 
most attractive— which has single and semi- 
single flowers of a rich, scarlet-red. Another 
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meritorious addition to this popular class of 
climber is Dorothy Dennison, a shell pink 
sport from Dorothy Perkins. Although, as has 
just been mentioned, no Ramblers were to be 
seen in bloom at this spot, I had the* oppor- 
tunity, a little later, when visiting Mr. Smith's 
Poultry Farm, which adjoins the Rose Farm, 
of seeing masses of American Pillar in full 
bloom. Ramblers of this lovely pink and 
white variety had been trained along the sides 
of the poultry runs, and at a little distance 
the cumulative effect was brilliant in the 
extreme. 

CLIMBING HYBRID TEAS. 

A comparatively recent development in Rose- 
growing is the introduction of climbing Hybrid 
Teas. Of these, one that especially took my 
fancy was Climbing Irish Fireflame, which 
produces orange buds, splashed with crimson, 
which change as they open to satiny-gold. 




ROSE MRS. WEMYSS QUIN. 



Nothing can exceed the beauty of this variety 
when grown^on a south wall. Another variety 
to be noted in this class was Climbing Madame 
Melanie Soupert, the flowers of which are pecu 
liarlv refined and delicate. Climbing Lady 
Hillingdon should be grown for the sake of its 
beautiful bron'.y foliage alone. Climbing 
( tphelia, one of the latest introductions, is 
also one aLr. the best, its exquisite salmon 
shadings making it a lovely addition to the 
climbing section. 

Towering above all the other plants on the 
farm were the weeping standards, some of 
which reached six feet in height. These may 
be had* in eight varieties, which include Emily 
Gray, Glow-worm, and Goldfinch. At the other 
extreme came the Tolyaathas, of which Orleans, 
a vivid rosy-crimson, which bears large trusses 
of bloom from June until cut down by the 
frosts, is perhaps the strongest grower, although 
Jessie runs it close as a continuous bloomer. 

Nobody visiting this beautiful Rose Farm 
would imagine that the season had been any- 
thing than most propitious for Roses. There 
is no sign that the prolonged drought in June 
had any ill effect. Everything, indeed, looked 
a picture of healthy growth. That every pre- 
caution, in the way of spraying, hoeing, and 
so forth, is taken, goes without saying. Some- 
thing, however, must be put down to the 
credit of the soil itself. Without that as a 
basis for his delightful enterprise, I doubt 
whether Mr. Percy Smith would have ventured 
upon it at all. With that, added to an expert 
staff, and a thorough business organisation, 
his success is not surprising. That at the end 
of the season he will have few, if any, of the 
eighty-five thousand Rose bushes and three 
thousand stanrlards-^the amount of his sale- 
able stock at the time of my visit — left on his 
hands. T have not the slightest doubt. His 
determination that, as a British Rose-grower, he 
will do everything in his power to popularise 
the home-grown, as against the foreign, Rose 
bush, certainly deserves the heartiest encourage- 
ment. W. C. Sambrook. 

Original from 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The accompanying portrait is that of Mr. George Smith, the talented head gardener at 
the Vice-Regal Lodge, Phoenix Park, Dublin. Mr. Smith was born in Perth in 1825, and 
while a boy was employed in the nursery there for about four years. At the age of 
seventeen he was apprenticed to Mr. Dodds, the gardener at Scone Palace. This was an 
excellent school for a young man, Mr. Dodds being a thorough-going horticulturist, doing 
well whatever he took in hand. 

"The following incident," writes Mr. Smith, "is characteristic of him: — The Potato 
disease was at the time making such havoc as to threaten the entire extinction of that 
esculent. In order to secure a fresh start, upon untainted ground, a considerable belt of 
plantation was cut down, the roots grubbed out and the ground well trenched over. Seed 
Potatos were procured from a high-lying neighbourhood and I started into growth, the 
shoots being broken off and I potted separately into 4-inch pots, grown on into sturdy 
plants, and then transferred to the prepared ground. But alas for 'the best laid schemes' ! 
The disease appeared on these quite as soon as upon any other in the neighbourhood. 
After an interval of thirty years we are stranded high and dry on the same mysterious 
difficulty. The only hope of success appears to be in the direction of new varieties with 
strong constitution. At Scone, gardening as a mechanical art was carried out with great 
precision. To be able to nail a large Morello Cherry tree quickly, with the branches 
radiating with the regularity of rays of light, and to be a thorough proficient with the 
scythe, were with Mr. Dodds indispensable qualifications for the diploma of a regularly 
qualified "blue apron." 

In 1846 I removed to Whittingame, in East Lothian, then under the management of Mr. 
Rintoul, an anxious hard-working man, with a large extent of ground to keep with a very 
limited number of hands. This he did, however, with very great credit to himself. I do not 
know if ribbon borders have made as great innovations in that quarter as elsewhere, but 
at that time a good old-fashioned herbaceous border ran the whole length of the kitchen 
garden, with standard Roses at intervals, and there were yearly sowings of the best 
hardy annuals. When well filled and trimly tied up as it was, it formed a very pretty and 
interesting feature. The endless profusion of bedding stuff has led us somewhat into the 
position of a young spendthrift parting recklessly with good old substantial friends, and 
taking up with new and often indifferent acquaintances. Our modern style of bedding 
will no doubt hold its ground for some time to come, but it must be toned down, and 
instead of flaunting red and yellow everywhere, accommodation must again be found 
for many of our old friends, together with new forms in the shape of succulents, 
subtropical plants, &c. In 1848 I removed to Gosford House, East Lothian, the seat of the 
Earl of Wemyss, and acted as foreman under Mr. Addison, who was then in charge of the 
garden. 

In 1850 I went to Eglinton Castle, and served as foreman under Mr. Sharpe until 1852. In 
the spring of that year the late Earl of Eglinton became Viceroy of Ireland, and the 
position of gardener at the Vice- Regal Lodge falling vacant the same year, I was called 
on to fill it. In a large establishment like this a plentiful supply of fruit being of primary 
importance, I set to work at once to endeavour to make two blades of grass grow instead 
of one. There are nine vineries, extending 500 feet in length by 18 feet in width. The 
original width was 12 feet, the additions being made to portions of the range from year 
to year until the whole was completed about seven years ago. I have recently seen 
strong heavy loam recommended for giving sustained fruitfulness to the Vine. This must 
be taken with a 'grain of salt' My acquaintance with this material has been, perforce, 
rather too extensive. The surface of the Phoenix Park is composed of a hazel loam — 
answering admirably to the words 'strong and heavy,' and inasmuch as it was the only 
available material, it formed the chief ingredient in the making up of our borders. 
Having a good supply of old building materials in the way of hard lime rubbish, it was 
incorporated with the loam to the extent of nearly one-third, in order to make up for the 
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absence of sand, and to get rid of some of the loam's superabundant strength. On taking 
up a lump of this compost, after a few years' use, instead of disintegrating readily it 
clung together, and on pressing the foot upon the border there was no perceptible 
yielding or elasticity. For the last few years I have thrown our heavy friend overboard, 
and adopted a relative of his from the Wicklow Mountains. 

In the making up of the borders, instead of excavating the entire area in the old orthodox 
fashion, and filling in the whole border at once, we begin by planting upon a flat ridge 
just as much as will keep the roots going for one year, and then make annual additions 
to this, just as much as the roots can take possession of — say about 2 feet. The advantage 
of this is twofold. In the first place the roots can be examined annually, and the strong 
growers that are inclined downwards can be raised towards the surface, and laid on 
fresh fibrous material, in which they ramify with great rapidity; and in the next place 
where material of the right sort is expensive or difficult to be got, as it is here, it is like 
paying into a friendly society: a small yearly instalment is all that is necessary to secure 
the best results. In order to save time, I have sometimes been induced to plant Vines two 
or three years old, but this is a practice we had always reason to regret. Our best results 
have been obtained from eyes started in January, grown on smartly, and planted out in 
May, guarding carefully against any check until they have fairly taken with the border. 

I have had an opportunity here of testing the utility of bottom-heat for Vines. No. 1 
house is constructed on the principle recommended by Mr. Fleming, of Trentham, about 
eighteen years ago, namely, that of supporting the border upon a series of brick arches, 
and thus forming chambers underneath for fermenting materials. The only difference in 
our case lies in the size and length of the arch, which is 7 feet 6 inches in breadth by 4 
feet 6 inches in height, and extends into the house to within 2 feet of the back wall. The 
Trentham arches were 3 feet 6 inches wide by 2 feet 9 inches in height, and if I mistake 
not were carried only to the front wall. The large size of the arch makes the changing of 
the fermenting material an easy process, while the heating power is much more 
effective. Our outside border is covered with shutters of corrugated iron, galvanised. 
The Vines (Black Hamburgh) are planted inside, the roots running both ways. We cut 
from this house on April 1 a good crop of mediumsized bunches — black as a Sloe. It is 
interesting to notice the colouring process going on. Under circumstances of favourable 
root-action, as in this case, it goes on quickly and regularly all over the house, no green 
berries being left behind, and the colour is laid on thickly, after the style of the Kempsey 
Alicante. No. 2 house is also furnished with bottom-heat, but in this case it is supplied by 
hot water. This is less troublesome to work than the other; but there is always a certain 
amount of apprehension regarding a fracture in the pipes or other break-down after the 
border is filled with roots. As utility is the object aimed at, bunches averaging from 2 lb. 
to 3 lb. are found the most convenient for combining quantity and quality, and we take 
as many of these as is consistent with the production of good-sized berries and a decent 
colour. Our bunches seldom exceed the weight mentioned, but from what has recently 
transpired in this direction, I confess to certain misgivings as to my standard of 
ambition; and sundry resolutions have been formed to run up fresh canvas, and go 
before the gale. 

My connection with the Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland commenced about 1854, 
the Earl of St. Germains being then Viceroy. Lady St. Germains, wishing to support the 
Society, requested me to become an exhibitor, but, unfortunately, there were absolutely 
no plants to show. However, a beginning was made with Gloxinias, Cinerarias, and 
herbaceous Calceolarias, and then Pelargoniums and stove and greenhouse plants were 
added. In growing Pelargoniums I started with the principle of abolishing stakes, which 
had become very unsightly, and tied the plants down instead of tying them up, taking as 
the model of the plant a well-developed Dahlia flower, or three-fourths of a ball. Some of 
my plants measured 5% feet in diameter, resembling a tolerable-sized haycock. The 
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rapid improvement in Pelargonium growing induced the Society, in 1859, to offer a cup 
for them (a rarity in those days), which has been continued ever since. Of late years the 
exhibition of stove and greenhouse plants, and of fruits, has been our principal bond of 
connection with the Society. 

It is somewhat interesting to compare notes on the progress of horticulture during a 
campaign of twenty years. The prize list and the tent accommodation of twenty years 
ago, as compared with the present resources of the Society, may be taken as a tolerably 
fair criterion of the change. Not that exhibitors were scarce in 1854, but their various 
groups had as yet assumed but infantile proportions, and staking was obtruded 
everywhere. By-and-by, however, one class of plants after another came to the front, 
remodelled as to form, and so altered in dimensions that tent accommodation was not to 
be found for them. There are one or two classes, however, that have not improved of late 
years, which is much to be regretted. Orchids, for instance, were better grown a few 
years ago when really fine groups were staged, but the breaking up of various good 
collections in the vicinity of Dublin has led to a kind of Orchid famine on show days. 
Heaths, again, seem to have died out in a gradual way, being too slow growers for the 
fast times in which we live. Fruit growing has undergone a vast change for the better, 
not only as regards quality, but also in reference to the number of its patrons. Though 
we cannot boast of such Brobdingnagian bunches of Grapes as are produced on the 
other side of the water, yet we can point to good samples for both size and quality. We 
can also rejoice in the widespread love for the cultivation of fruit and flowers, with its 
ameliorating and humanising influences, and which is mainly due to the stimulus and 
encouragement given by the Society. There obtrude, however, feelings of regret, as 
memory brings back the recollection of clever enthusiastic men, who have contributed 
largely by their zeal and abilities to the general advancement, but who have passed 
away." 
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_ The Garden, 1899 

OBITUARY, 



m j{. GEORGE SMITH. 

It is with rtin^tre re^j i t :imiouneo the death 
of Mr. li. Smithy Yice-Kegal Harden*, Dublin, on 
February Itl, at the ago of 7:b Mr, Smith was of 
Scotch extraction, and during the time be hjw 
been connected with the Vice KegaL Lodge 
t.Ji<- pl.n-«- Si.l-, Kuti nruw( i ilicu-iiL school of 
gardening in a]] its braucbe*. Fruit, vega- 
tahlc«, and llnwer* were alike well |.{rov>n. 
Standing in the centre "f the t'hu nix ["ark, 
the gardens occupy & site of great natural 
beauty, hiving views over extensive groves of 
native Hawthorn, with the Dublin mountain* on 
the skyline. In forme c times these gardens 
were famous for their floral display during the 
-uicnucr month*, and whim wo ln^t saw. them they 
were bright with Wallflowers, Tufted Pansies, 
and Forget me- nots, and redolent with the mmt 
grateful perfume. In the kit«'htn garden there 
is an extensive range of iron curvilinear vineri< ». 
erected by Turner, of Dublin (who al*o ca*t ami 
iittcd the t;ro±t I'oJm house at Kew ), and in the no 
Grapes., reaches, fc(*. T wero splendidly grown. 
Two or three of the lirapo Vines here grown are 
e vet- 1 lent examples of the evtenaion system, ami 
occupy a large area and yield very good crops, 
During the many years — about forty, we believe 

-that Mr. Smith managed these garden*, it is 
not too much to say that they have been of very 
great value aa an efficient workiug seliool of horti 
culture, from which ablo gardeners were drafted 
to all part* of Ireland, and even to England and 
Scotland as well, i »ne interesting feature in these 
garden* is a collection of healthy trees of various 
kind* planted by H.M. the * J.ieuii, tho late lYinco 
C'uti-ort, and other members of the Koyal Family. 
A very imprest ive funeral service was held on 

U'tduCMluy t lat lit !» u • I if . ill 111 lltt Kutbi'id 
Square Presbyterian Church, and the burial took 
place afterward.' in the cemetery at Mount Jerome. 
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blooms, but these were good in size, and as symmetri- 
cal as if made to pattern. The best collection of twenty- 
four blooms came from Mr. Stephen Walker, High 
Street, Thame, Oxon ; Mr- Chas. Turner, Royal Nur- 
series, Slough, was 2nd; and Mr. S. MoitTiHEi^ 
Rowledge Nurseries, Far n ham, 3rd. 

In the class for twelve blooms. Messrs. J. Cheal <& 
Sons, were 1st; and Mr. J. B, TbantBk, Henley-on- 
Thames, 2nd. The best collection ot twelve bloom a 
from an amateur was shown by Mr, T. Anstiss, 

Pompon and Single Dahlias. 

Mr. C, Turner, had very pretty collections of 
Pompons in classes for twelve varieties in bunches 
containing ten blooms, and sis varieties in bunches of 
six blooms. The new ones, Daisy, San Toy, and Queen 
of Whites, were included, and a mare-coloured flower 
named Wilfred was very attractive. 

The best single Dahlias were shown by Messrs, J. 
Cheal & Sons, Low field Nurseries, Crawley, who ob- 
tained 1st prize in a class for twelve varieties in bunches 
of six blooms. The varieties Darkness and Princess of 
Wales, both of which were shown at the last meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, were on this occasion 
awarded Certificates of Merit. Mr. M. V, Seale was 
2nd ; and Mr, S. Walker, 3rd, 

The best exhibit of six varieties from an amateur 
came from the Rev. g; Spencer Feahce. Combe 
Vicarage, Woodstock. 

Trade Exhibits. 
Messrs, H.Cannell & Sons, Swauley, Kent, made a 
large exhibit of first-class flowers of Cactus Dahlias 
(Gold Medal) ; Messrs. Hobbies, Ltd., Dereham Xor 
folk, an extensive exhibit of Dahlias, Hoses, Ac. (Large 
Gold Medal); Messrs. J, Burrell & Co., a magnificent 
exhibit of Gladioli (Gold Medal) ; Messrs. Dobbie & 
Co , Orpington, Kent, a collection of Dahlias ( Silver- 
gilt Medal); Messrs Tegs. 3 r Wabe, Ltd, also Dahlias 
(Silver-gilt Medal) ; Messrs. Jas. Cheal A Sons, Dahlias 
(Silver Medal); Messrs. J, Cutbush & Sows, High gate 
Nurseries, London, N., Dahlias {Silver gilt Medal) ; Mr. 
Ekic F. Such, Maidenhead, hardy flowers (Silver 
Medal); Messrs, S. Sj doner & aoxs, Houosiow, a col 
lection of Apples (Gold Medal); and Mr, J, X West 
Dahlias (Silver Medal). 



NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Settembes 2ls The usual autumn meetings of the 
Committee were resumed on the above date at Carr's 
Restaurant, Strand, the former meeting-place of the 
Society, which had been recently rebuilt ; Mr. Thomas 
Sevan in the chair ; there being a good attendance! 
The minutes of the last meeting having been con- 
firmed, the Secretary reported the death of Mr, James 
Smith, of Mentmore, ivho had been appointed one of 
the judges of fruit at the November exhibition ; and 
instructions were given that the Secretary convey to 
Mrs. Smith and family the sympathy and condolence 
of the Committee under their bereavement Mr Geo 
Woodward, Barham Court Gardens, was elected as 
judge in the place of Mr. Smith. Mr. Tapper, a member 
of the Committee, having gone to reside at Bract ley 
Mr. Geo. Caselton, Crystal Palace, Sydenham, was 
unanimously elected in his room. Mr. CL H. Payee 
reported that the new catalogue was In the press, and 
would be issued at the earliest possible moment. A 
lengthy correspondence was read with the Crystal 
Palace Company in reference to their intimation that 
a poultry show would be held in conjuction with the 
National Chrysanthemum Soc»iety T s show on No- 
vember 10, and that the north nave and the space 
under the centrat transept would be required for the 
poultry show, leaving only the southern nave 
for the purposes of the Chrysanthemum Society a 
strongly - worded protest made hv the Secretary 
was endorsed, and he was instructed to write 
to the Company, and express in forcible terms a protest 
by the Committee against this treatment, 
. Mr. a Harm an Payne reported that the French 
Ajiuon&l Chrysanthemum Society had arranged to hold 
their annual exhibition at Lille on iNovember tS next, 
and would be gratified by the presence of any friends 
from this country; also (hat a deputation from the 
French Society would attend the November exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace : and instructions were given that 
they be suitably entertained, It was also announced 
that the American Chrysanthemum Society* which 
held its first exhibition last year at Chicago, had issued 
an interesting report of their proceedings. It was 
resolved that, subject to the ability of Else President to 
preside, the annual dinner should be held on No- 
vember 25, and a sumll committee was appointed to 
carry out the same. 

The Secretary reported that the annual outing oi the 
Society to Part Place, Henley-on-Thames, was a great 
•uccese, and was attended by 193 persons. The 
Secretary was instructed to convey to Mrs. Noble the 
thanks of the Society for permitting the visit; and 
also to Messrs. Stanton rtnd Powell for their valuable 
Co-operation. Fifteen new mem hern were elected, and 
one Society was admitted to aitiliatlon. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman for presiding. 
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James Smitk)— There are numerous 
* f this j ournal who will read with, pro- 



found regret of the passing away, rather suddenly, 
of Mr, James Smith, head gardener to the Earl 
of Rosebery, at Mentmore, Leighton Buzzard, a 
post he had worthily filled for twenty-eight yearn 
The deceased had been suffering for a long period 
of time from a trying malady, which he endured 
with exceptional patience ; and some time back 
his condition, was such as to cause grave anxiety 
to hi* family, but owing- to the skill and unre- 
mitting" attention of his doctor he seemed to 
recover to an unexpected degree. On Tuesday, 
September 15, he went for a short holiday to 
Aberdeenshire, to revisit the scenes of his boy- 
hood at C alien, and on Thursday the 17th he 
was taken ill, and passed away at midnight, 

Mr, Smith* who was one of the most genial of 
men, and popular among all classes in the locality, 
was well known throughout the country \ he was 
a trusted and faithful servant, one who held a 
high and distinguished position in the ranks of 





Committee, His services were often and eagerly 
sought as judge at horticultural and floral shows 
in the district. The flourishing Mentmore horti- 
cultural show, of which he had been an active 
promoter since the date of its inception, owes 
much to him, and his object was always to 
promote the success of similar local exhibitions, 
Further afield where his marked abilities have 
always been highly appreciated, Mr. Smith has 
acted as judge at Edinburgh, the Crystal Palace, 
the National Rose Society's shows, at Northamp- 
ton Shrewsbury , and elsewhere ; in fact, exhibi- 
tions of importance throughout the land have 
been few at which the services of the deceased 
have not at some time or another been, requisi- 
tioned. His interest in fruit- growings and espe- 
cially in the cultivation of Plums, was very keen, 
as witness the splendid orchards at Mentmore 
and Cheddington. which have under his manage- 
ment attained such a floxirishing condition. Mr. 
Smith's kindly assistance to cottage- garden and 
allotment-holders and societies has been most 
valuable. MentmorCj it goes without saying, has 
lost a talented and highly* valued servant, under 
whose direction many improvements and develop- 
ments have been effected in connection with the 
beautiful and famous gardens and grounds in 
which his life was almost entirely wrapped up 
The deceased leaves a widow and six adult 
daughters. The mortal remains were brought to 
Mentmore on Tuesday, and the funeral took place 
on Thursday, the 24th Lust. 
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Ms profession, and was sincerely respected by all 
with whom he came in contact. He was born at 
Belhelvie, near Aberdeen, and had attained the 
age of sixty-six years. 

Mr, Smith was apprenticed, together with the 
late A. F* Barron and Fraser Smith, of Cull en, at 
Crathes Castle Gardens, K i near dine ahire, and he 
was at one tune under gardener at Scone Palace, 
Perthshire. 

During the long term of his residence at Ment- 
more, ho had held his appointment successively 
under the late Baroness Meyer de Kothschild, 
then under the Countess of Rosebery when Miss 
Hannah de Rothschild, and in the remaining 
years under the Earl of Rosebery, Mr. Smith 
came to Mentmore from Eston, the country seat of 
Earl Gainsborough, having in earlier years been in 
the service, at High Elms, nr. Bromley, in Kent P of 
Lord Ave bury, at that time known as Sir John 
Lubbock. He held a prominent position in the 
gardening world ; he was a Fellow and Member 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and a holder of the 
Victorian Medal of Honour. He was for many 
years a regular contributor to the columns of the 
Agricultural Gaz&tte> and a frequent and valued 
writer to the Gardeners 1 Chronicle and other gar- 
dening journals, and recently had been engaged in 
assisting in the revision of a wehVknown work on 
gardening, He was one of those who helped to 
found the Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund in 1887, 
and for several years was a member of the Execu- 



Mr, John BeswICK.— This old Middleton 
florist died recently at Middle ton* in his eightieth 
year, and was buried on the 19th inst. He was 
one of a band of florists who had maintained the 
traditions of the locality as a centre of florists' 
flower culture, and had made the gold-laced 
Polyanthus a specialty, as also Auriculas, Carna- 
tions, &c. He had been a constant attendant at 
the Auricula shows held at Rochdale, Manchester, 
and other places in the North, but increasing 
infirmities had made him an absentee for the last 
three or four years. It is said that he leaves a 
stock of a new scarlet bizarre Carnation of his 
raising, of very fine quality. Unfortunately 
the old man had become reduced in circumstances* 
and he leaves an elderly daughter, who had been 
his companion, and who, it is to be feared, is only 
scantily provided for. 



BOOK NOTICE. 



The Scale Insects of the Lesser Antilles i 

By H. Max well- Lefroy, M.A., F.E.S*, Ac. 
Issued by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West I n dies* ( Pamphlet ser ies No* 22, 
pp. 1—50, 1003.) 

This concise little work completes Mr. Maxwell- 
Lefroy's contribution to our knowledge of the 
scale insects and mealy bugs of the West Indies* 
The object of the pamphlet is to enable anyone 
however unfamiliar with insects to obtain such 
information about these pests as will enable him 
to cope with them successfully. The authors 
descriptions of the insects are given in such clear 
and simple terms that the horticulturist and 
fruit - grower should have little difficulty in 
identifying the Coccids of the Leaser Antilles, A 
list <>f the important food-plants is also given, 
ami in every case the author has suggested the 
remedies* that have been found most effective in 
getting rid of the insects. Thirty-one species, 
cure dealt with, completing the fifty-one species at 
pr< svnt destructive or likely to prove so in the 
immediate future* Of this total twenty -two are 
regarded as native, twenty -rive as introduced, 
and four are of doubtful origin. It may interest 
the English horticulturist to know that no less 



* The remedies to be used for those peals were fully 
discussed in Pari I.. pp„ ai— 27, issued 193L 
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XAXIOXAL CHRYSAXTHEM I'M SOCIETY. 
On Monday evening laat, September 21, the executive com- 
mittee of the above society held its first meeting of the 
season at Carr's Restaurant, Strand. Mr. Thomas Bevan, 
who was well supported by his brother officers and members 
ot the committee, presided. The minutes of the previous 
meeting and correspondence occupied some considerable 
portion of the proceedings. It was announced that one of 
the society's judges, Mr. J. Smith of Mentmore, had died, 
And a vote oi condolence with his family was accordingly 
passed. 

Mr. Tapper, a former member of the committee, having 
sent in his resignation on account of removal to the 
■country, his place was tilled by the election of Mr. Castleton 
of the Crystal Palace. 

The secretary then read the correspondence with the 
"Crystal Palace Company, and also the agreement entered 
into with the company for holding the Xational Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's shows there during the coming season. In 
reply to an enquiry it was stated that the new supplement 
to the society's jubilee catalogue was uow complete, and 
that it was in course of printing. A few days at most would 
-elapse before its publication. 

Mr. Harman Payne, the foreign secretary, announced that 
■the French National Chrysanthemum Society would this 
year hold its annual show and congress at Lille on Xovem- 
*ber 6. An invitation had been received requesting the 
pleasure of a visit by a deputation from the English society, 
-especially having regard to the close proximity of Lille to 
ILondon. Mr. Payne said he should be pleased to receive the 
names of any members wishing to form part of the deputa- 
tion, as he knew from past experience that a very hearty- 
welcome awaited them. It is also proposed that the French 
National Chrysanthemum Society shall pay a return visit, 
the date of the Xational Chrysanthemum Society's show at 
the Crystal Palace on Xovember 10 being a most convenient 
■one in this respect. 

Reference was also made to the recent publication by the 
French Xational Chrysanthemum Society oi a coloured 
plate of diseases and insect pests affecting the Chrysanthe- 
mum, with remedies suggested. The report of the American 
Chrysanthemum Society's show at Chicago last Xovember 
having been now published, reference was also made to that 
in case of the report being of interest to members present. 
Xa3t April the committee appointed a small deputation to 
visit the Ghent Quinquennial Show, and Mr. Witty gave a 
brief account of the visit, and also some particulars relating 
to the gardens of the King of the Belgians at Laeken. Mr. 
Bevan, who also formed one of the deputation and who had 
previously visited the Riviera, also interested the committee 
by relating his experiences of Mediterranean horticulture. 
J3oth these accounts were greatly appreciated by those 
present. 

The secretary reported on the annual outing, which was 
attended by an unusually large number of members and 
[friends. Socially and financially the day's proceedings proved 
to be a great success. Special votes of thanks were passed 
to Mrs. Noble, the proprietress, and Mr. G. Stanton, the 
gardener, for their kindness ; the one in allowing her gardens 
at Park Place to be visited by the party, the other for so 
admirably arranging the details that tended to the comfort 
^nd enjoyment oi those who went. Some new members 
were elected, and the election of the Macclesfield Chrysan- 
themum Society in affiliation concluded the business of the 
evening. 

The first meeting ot the new session of the floral committee 
of this society was held on Tuesday last, the 22nd inst., at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. The committee met for the first, 
time in one of the smaller halls of Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C., Mr. D. B. Crane in the chair. There was a 
good attendance of members, and on this occasion the 
election of chairman for the ensuing season of 1903 and 1904 
was the chief item fur consideration. After the minutes 
-were resd and confirmed, the only novelties present were 
submitted for adjudication. The following variety was 
commended : — 

J. A. Humphrey.— A large and beautiful Japanese flower 
of graceful form, having long recurving florets of medium 
width, prettily curling, and building a bloom of splendid 
depth. Colour soft yellow, pleasingly tinted cerise. Late 
flowers are far prettier and more attractive. From Mr. 
•C. Griffin, Walton Leigh Gardens, Addlestone. 

The election of chairman of the floral committee was 
subsequently proceeded with. The names of -Mr. D. B. 
■Crane and Mr. J. Lyne were nominated for the position, and 
as a result of the election by ballot Mr. Crane was declared 
•duly elected. 



ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Scientific Committee. 

Present: Dr. Cooke, V.M.H., in the chair; and seven 
members. 

Hippeastrum species.— Colonel Tillotson showed flowers of 
a plant sent jfrum South America. The petals were of a pale 
■clear green, passing into primrose, the stamens and pistil 
bright pink, and protruding far beyond the petals, which 
were almost closed at the apex of the flower. Though not 
Tery attractive in colour, it was thought it might be useful 
to breed from, on account of the great substance of the 
petals. 

Raspberry ,Wineberry, Blackberry Hybrids.— M r. H.Peermao 
sent specimens of the foliage (the fruits had fallen off, and 
■could not be identified) of three hybrids, Blackberry x 
Raspberry, IUspberry x Wioeberry, Wineberry x Raspberry. 
They were considered most interesting, and he was requested 
to send again next year, each in a separate box, with both 
fruit and foliage. 

Bud Formation.— Mr. J. Rob30n sent "a section from a 
young Sycamore exhibiting the extraordinary facility with 
which this tree develops wood-buds from the alburnum." 
The tree had been budded on the bare space between two 
leaves, and the bud had failed, but from the base of the 
incision the stock had sent out a growth "where no eye 



previously existed. 1 have twenty-five or more examples of 
the same thing in Sycamores, but though I have budded 
many subjects I have uever noticed the same thing in any 
other genus." 

Hippeastrum Blistered.— Dr. Bonavia sent some leaves of 
Hippeastrum "covered with something that looks like scale, 
but which adheres so closely to the epidermis that it is diffi- 
cult to remove." The scale-like blotches, on examination, 
proved to be not of insect formation at all, but blisters due 
probably to defective rout-action, itself due to a check of 
some sort, such as cold or too much wet. 

Cryptococcus on Weymouth Pine,— Mr. R. Knight- Bruce sent 
a specimen of bark literally swarming with the white woolly 
or waxy Cryptococcus which attacks Pines, and which, he 
says, is rapidly spreading, and killing plantations of the 
Weymouth Pine. The committee considered the case 
almost hopeless, but suggested spraying the trees with a 
paraffin emulsion. Mr. Wilks said he had but little hope in 
spraying Cryptococcus, as, unless the sprayer was peculiarly- 
strong and powerful, the fluid would not penetrate the 
downy wax with which the insect covers itself over. He had 
known a case of a Beech tree being saved by hand scrubbing 
with a brush, using soft soap and paraffin emulsion ; but he 
had never known spraying to be successful. 

Discoloured Vine leaves.— These were received from Mr. 
Xeild, of Holmes Chapel. Dr. Cooke reports : " Vine leaves 
with broad irregular patches of bright colouration have been 
known and observed for the past half century. Sometimes 
the colour is yellow or becoming brown, and sometimes 
reddish or claret colour. In America it is known as the 
California Vine disease (see U.S.A. Repoits of the Department 
of Agriculture, xx., 1S92). This, or a similsr disease, is known 
in Sicily as ' Folletage,' and in Italy as 'Mai Xero.' Xo 
satisfactory reason has yet been assigned for this affection, 
as no trace of fungi has been found, and there is no cause 
to suspect that fungi of any kind have anything to do with 
the discolouration. Leaves are constantly being submitted 
to the scientific committee for report as to the cause or 
remedy, but none can be given. 

Floriferous Sweet Pea. — Mr. Hunt sent a flower-stalk of 
Sweet Pea having seven flue blossoms. 

Proliferous Hdenium.— The Rev. C. Wolley Dod, V.M.H., 
sent flower-heads of this, remarking that one particular 
plant in his garden always produces them ; and that, as a 
rule, small secondary flowers grow out of the disc. 

Campanula lactijlora, linear-leaved.— The Rev. Wolley 
Dod sent a curious " abnormal " form of C. lactiflora, which 
comes in small percentage from the seed of the typical form, 
perhaps one in 2U0. The linear leaves can be recognised 
early in the seedling stage, and I never saw intermediate 
forma. Analogous forms with stellate flowers are not un- 
common in Campanula rotundifolia, and De Candolle in his 
" Monograph of Campsnula" figures and describes one of 
Campanula medium, which he considered unique in the 
genus. 

Silver-leaf disease in Apples and Plums. — Mr. flaut 
brought specimens from an orchard ot 7 acres in Yorkshire. 
The soil is warp-land, varying in depth Irom 1 foot to 3 feet 
within short distances, and overlying clay. The drainage is 
good, with drain pipes. Shelter is afforded by the fruit 
trees in the orchard. The altitude is nearly sea-level. The 
general culture has been to give a good dressing of farmyard 
manure every four years and lime every Tew years. The 
trees had been planted ten years, and silver leaf appeared 
three years ago and gels worse every year, and the trees 
affected in summer die the following year. The varieties 
affected are Victoria Plums, of which there are about 500 
trees ; and Lord Grosvenor Apple grafted on Keswick Codlin 
stock. 

Mr. Gaut remarked that the matter was creating con- 
siderable interest in Yorkshire, and the soil had been 
analysed, with the following result :— 

The air-dried soil contains in 10<> parts— 



Water 3 10 percent. 

Loss on ignition (organic matter, 

combined water, &c.) .. 5*09 ,, 

Mineral matter 91>1 ,, 



100-00 

Containing nitrogen .. .. 0-151 per cent. 
Equal to ammonia. . . . . . 0'1S3 ,, 



The soil was free from root-fibres or any visible 
organic material. 

It had been said by some experts that silver leaf was due 
to a lack of nitrogen in the soil, but the analysis seemed to 
show this could hardly be the case. Dr. Cooke said that the 
disease was so mysterious, because he could find no spores 
or mycelium of fungus and no bacteria. He knew of no 
remedy, but advised cutting out the parts affected the 
moment the disease was seen and burning them. (See also 
Royal Horticultural Society's Journal) vol. xxvii., pages 713, 
cxliii., and cxlix.) 

Bone leaves diseased.— Mr. .T. W. Scott sent three bundles 
of Rose leaves diseased. "Xo. 1. The plants are in good 
health, and at present there is but very little of the disease 
on them. No. 2 is taken from small pot stuff spring grafted, 
aod seems to develop those spots when grown in a high, 
moist temperature. No. 3 appears to be like the last, 
attacking plants that are in a soft growth, and we have it in 
several houses, in some cases stripping every leaf off the 
stem, but on taking the lights or glass off the plants recover 
to a great extent." 

Dr. Cooke pronounced the disease in each case to be 
Actioonema rosa?, called by growers the black mildew. It 
is a fungus disease very common all over Europe, aod, 
though it may be checked by Bordeaux mixture, no actual 
remedy is known. It was considered to be greatly stimu- 
lated and encouraged by growing the plants too closely 
together without sufficient air and light, or in too humid au 
atmosphere. It is advised to dsjCthe plants off and let all 
the leaves fall (which should be collected and burnt), and 
then induce them to make altogether fresh growth. 



CACTUS DAHLIAS AT CHISWICK. 

Ix compliance with a notice from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
P. W. Tulloch, a meeting of the committee of the Xational 
Dahlia Society was, by consent, held at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens on the 17th iust. Tor the purpose of 
examining the Cactus Dahlias grown there this season Tor 
trial. The response, however, was not considerable, as only 
the president, Mr. E. Mawley ; the secretary, Mr. Tulloch ; 
Mr. J. F. Hudson, and Mr. A. Dean were present. Raisers 
and trade growers, although many of them sent plants to 
Chiswick for the trial, which was limited to varieties but 
five years in commerce, yet seem to take little interest in 
the Cactus Dahlia as a garden decorative flower, but devote 
their energies chiefly to raising weak-stemmed exhibition 
varieties, so many of which are useless in gardens. That ia 
most undoubtedly a mistake, as for one grower of these 
Dahlias for exhibition there are a score who like to grow 
them as garden flowers. 

The Chiswick trial comprises some 200 or 300 plants, which 
are grown on a long south border in rows of four plants. 
All of them were received too late to be got out in good 
time, and they are rendered later by having had a somewhat 
severe thinning. Many were not in flower on the 17th 
inst., and it will, if frost spares them, be the middle of 
October probably before they are at their best. One object 
of the meeting was to select the variety held at the time to 
be the best for garden decoration. A prize of 10s. Od. being 
offered for it by Mr. A. Dean, some half dozen were selected 
for consideration, but the prize was eventually unanimously 
awarded to Amos Perry (Hobbies and Co.), a bright 
scarlet flower of good size, standing well up on stiff stems. 
The variety should be flrst-class for garden decoration, 
although the flowers would not now be regarded as of exhibi- 
tion merit. Other very good varieties were R. Needham, 
maroon-crimson; Aunt i'hloe, marooo ; Peach, white; Mr. 
H. A. Xeeds, crimson, flushed violet ; Winsome, white ; 
Mrs. Spencer Castle, pale peach and primrose, flowers well 
thrown out, though steins were rather weak. 



OBITUAR Y. 

CjAMES SMITjJ) 

By the deathol Air. Miuilll Iherank of British 
gardeners has been rudely broken, and we mourn 
the loss of one of her oldest and best representa- 
tives. We extend to his widow and children our 
sincere sy mpathy. It is almost impossible to realise 
that Air. Smith of Alentmore is not still with us. 
It was only on the 11th inst. that he attended the 
Chiswick trial of Potatoes, when all were pleased 
to remark how well he looked after his recent 
indisposition, and he himself said that he never felt 
better in his life. He was taken ill with a chill 
while visiting friends in Scotland, and before Airs. 
Smith could reach his bedside he passed away on 
Friday night, the ISth inst. In 1809 Air. Smith 
went as gardener to Lord Gainsborough, and was 
transferred a year or two afterwards to the re- 
sponsible charge at Alentmore. His career since 
then is well known to the gardening public by the 
work he was privileged to carry out, first for 
Baron Rothschild, and afterwards for the nohle 
employer in whose service he died — Lord Rosebery. 
As a landscape gardener the improvements effected 
in the pleasure grounds at Alentmore will bear 
witness to his skill. In the culture of plants, more 
especially serviceable decorative ones, he was ex- 
celled by few. In the kitchen garden be was one 
of our soundest and best authorities, and in the 
important matter of salad culture he had few 
equals. But probably the fruit department of the 
garden had the greatest charm and attraction for 
him, and it is in this connexion that his name 
will be longest remembered, both as a cultivator 
and an expert judge. With the help of Lord 
Rosebery he was the pioneer of orchard planting 
on a large scale for commercial purposes in England 
during the past twenty-five years, and the orchards 
of Apples and Plums at Alentmore will be for many 
years a testimony to his skill and industry as an 
orchardist. 

On more than one occasion he has read most 
useful papers at the meetings of the Roj'al Horti- 
cultural Society in London, of which he was a 
Fellow, as well as au active member of the fruit 
committee. He was a zealous member of the 
committee formed to inaugurate the gardeners' 
dinner to be held on the 29th inst. in association 
with the great exhibition and congress of fruit and 
vegetables held by the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Chiswick Gardens, and was to have been one of 
the vice-chairmen. This committee was repre- 
sented at his funeral on Thursday by many 
members. A beautiful wreath was sent on their 
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behalf. A portrait of 11 r. Smith appears in our 
supplement. 



It is twenty-nine years since Mr. Smith took 
charge of the gardens and the extensive outlying 
orchards at Mentmore, and from first to last there 
has been a gradual improvement in all departments, 
with the result that few gardens can equal the 
outcome of his care and skill. At the time of Mr. 
Smith's appointment J was quite a youth serving 
in the gardens, but how different was their 
appearance then. 

Mr. Smith undertook his important charge when 
everything appeared against him, and for a long 
time I know he had to face many obstacles and 
disappointments. He, however, was the last man 
to be daunted, and his perseverance became patent 
to those he served so well and faithfully. Few 
men had a better knowledge of hardy fruit, man}' 
acres at Mentmore being devoted to Plums, Gages, 
Apples, Cherries, &c. In each department every- 
thing was managed well, and the best results 
secured. Mr. Smith was devoted to his profession, 
and his advice was often sought and not in vain. 
As a judge at the leading exhibitions, both in 
Scotland — his native land — and England, he was 
in great request. 

For some years past Mr. Smith had not enjoyed 
robust health, which caused him to lay on one side 
his ready pen on all horticultural matters, but bis 
notes formerly were read with keen interest and 
profit by many gardeners, 3'oung and old. B3' 
myself, his death is much lamented, having known 
him so intimately for many years, and in common 
with many others was looking forward to meet him 
once more at the coming gardeners' dinner. 

Mr. Smith leaves a widow and a grown up family, 
and I am sure all who have the pleasure of knowing 
them will join me in expressing the greatest 
sympathy in their loss. 

Goodwood. Richard Parker. 



CHARLES MARK. 

This veteran gardener died on Wednesday, the 
llith inst., in his eighty-sixth year, at Bagshot, 
where he had lived for the past few years on a 
generous pension given to him by her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. He was kitchen garden foreman 
at the Pvoyal Gardens for fifty-two or fifty-three 
years, and had served under four head gardeners, 
namely, Messrs. Ingram, Rose, Jones, and Thomas. 
Charles Marr was an original and interesting 
personality, and must be well known to many 
hundreds of gardeners at home and abroad who 
have had the privilege of working in the Royal 
Gardens during some portion of that long time. 
He was engaged by Mr. Ingram soon after the 
formation of the Royal Gardens, and nothing 
used to please him more than to relate his 
recollections of the frequent visits of her late 
Majesty and the Prince Consort to the new 
gardens. It was not till the time came when 
he could not get about that he gave up his position 
as kitchen garden foreman. He was then about 
eighty -two. 

Native of Coldstream, in Berwick, he possessed 
all the characteristics of a sturdy Scotsman — 
large of frame, blunt of speech, but with a kind 
heart. Few men stuck to their work better than 
Marr. He never knew a day's illness during his 
life at Frogmore, and, I think, never took a 
holiday, with the exception of a day once in two 
or three years. Thus has passed away full of years 
and honour a man who served his Queen and genera- 
tion well, and for whose memory a kindly thought 
will be expressed by all who have known bim. 



International Exhibition at Dus- 

seldOPf. — The programme of the International 
Art Exhibition, which is to take place at Diissel- 
dorf in 11)04, contains particulars of the department 
devoted to gardening. It may be obtained post 
free from the following address : GeschSftsstelle, 
'2S, Schaferstrasse, JMisseldorf. 

The Garden City. — We have received the 
prospectus of the First Garden City, Limited, 
formed for the object of building an industrial 
town on an area of 3,800 acres, which has been 



purchased lor this purpose near Hitchin, thirty- 
lour miles from London. The prospectus is at 
piesent only being issued to the shareholders of 
the Pioneer Company, members of the (Jarden 
City Association and those who have f-hown some 
interest in the movement. There will be a public 
issue in a few months, which will be properly 
advertised. A Press view of the estate will take 
place on Tuesday, October G. On October 0 and 10 
there will be a public ins-pection of the site. The 
Right Hon. Earl (hey will preside at the luncheon 
on the former date. 

Pelargonium Tom Thumb.— Jf this 

should meet the eje of anjone possessing this old 
plant, I should very much esteem the gilt of a few 
cuttings. — T. Smith, Daisy Hill Surstry, Xeirry. 

National Dahlia Society.— the follow- 

ing letter has been addressed to the committee of 
this societ} 7 by the honoiary secrelaiy, Mr. P. W. 
Tulloch : "During this my first year as secretar}' 
of the National Dahlia Society J have been con- 
siderably impressed by the fact that whereas the 
number of applications for schedules from non- 
members since January has reached thirty-five, 
in only four cases have the applicants subsequently 
joined the society, and in looking through the list 
of applications received by Mr. J. F. Hudson in 
1902 and the preceding years I find the proportion 
to have been even less than this. The above fact 
suggests two reflections to my mind — fiistly, that 
these persons aie Dahlia growers, and are inclined 
to become members in order to exhibit at our 
shows; secondly, that having seen our schedule 
they do not consider the prizes sufficiently 
tempting. Theie is without douht a large field 
for reciuiting amongst gentlemen's gardeners and 
amateurs of the industrial and trade class, who 
grow a limited number of plants ; but these will 
not join unless the prize moiie}' offered is sufficient 
to cover the expense of getting to and returning 
from the show. J therefore wish to propose at the 
next meeting of the committee that certain classes 
at present included in the schedule be abolished, 
and that the prize money, plus something in 
addition, which, I think, we shall be warranted in 
offering, be transferred to other and more popular 
classes. I much regret being unable to suggest 
better prizes in the open classes, but am sure that 
our professional supporters, who have been so 
generous to the society in the past, will cheerfully 
forego any additions to prizes in this section at 
present, if they are of opinion that the above 
suggestions are in the true interest of the society." 

Broughty Ferry Horticultural 

Society. — Under the auspices ot this society a 
lectin e on " Fiuit Culture" was delivered at 
Broughty Ferry, N.B., on September 12, by Mr. 
William Williamson, horticultural lectin er to the 
East of Scotland Agricultuial College. Mr. 
Williamson is well known as a practical gardener, 
and his treatment of the subject was very satis- 
factory to the good audience which assembled to 
hear him. There was, in addition, an exhibition of 
fruit and other horticultural produce sent by the 
members. 

A valuable Orchid. — Zygopetalum 

roeblingianum, sold at Messrs. Protheroe and 
Morris's rooms on Friday, the 18th inst., as a 
donation from C. G. Rcebling, Esq. to the building 
fund of the new hall of horticulture, brought 
fifty guineas, Sir Frederick Wigan, Bart., being 
the purchaser, and the auctioneers foregoing their 
commission under the circumstances. This Zygo- 
petalum is a new hybrid raised by Mr. H. T. 
Clinkaberry in the gardens of C. G. Rcebling, Esq., 
of Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A., and was awarded 
a first-class certificate 03' the Pvoyal Horticultural 
Society's Orchid committee when shown by Messrs. 
Sander and Sons at the last Drill Hall meeting. 
The parents are Zygopetalum rostratum x Zj'go- 
petalum Gautieri. This magnificent new and 
distinct Orchid is the onlj' one of its kind in 
Europe, and is flowering for the first time in this 
countr}'. 

New park for Glasgow. — It is 

announced that Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P. 
for the Tradeston Diwgion of Glasgow, has decided 
to present that city^vith the mansion house and 
a portion of the estate of Thornliebank, where he 



has at present his residence, for the purpose of a 
public park. It is understood that the portion of 
the estate to he handed over comprises upwards of 
140 acres, and that both the mansion house and the 
land are to be gifted in perpetuity. The cost of 
the mansion house was €30,000, and the portion of 
the estate gifted for the paik is worth at least 
£ 24,000 more, so that the gift is truly a munificent 
one. The new paik will be a great advantage to the 
rapidl}' increasing population in the Pollokshaws 
direction, and, should the tramway be extended 
to the park, as is proposed, a great boon to many 
others. 



ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions and Answers.— The Editor intends to- 
make The GARhEN helpjulto all readers uho desire assistance, 
no matter what the branch oj gardening may be, and with that 
object will make a f-pecial feature aj the " Answers to Corre- 
spondents" column. All communications thould be clearly 
and concisely written on one side af the paper only, and 
addressed to the Editor of The Garden, £0, Tavistock Street f 
Covent Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent 
ta the Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any desigyiation he may desire ta be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
bhould be on a separate piece of paper. 



Names of plants.— C. B. M.— Either Clematis Viti- 
cella or O. eu.-ru)ea odoiata of gardens. If the fljst-named 
it is n free gi owing climber, whereas C. cojiulea odorata, 
I hough it reaches a height of 0 feet or so, does not climb. 

Too much shrivelled to say with confidence. A. D. — 

Numbeis were mixed. Plant with succulent leaves and 
junk flowers is Sedum spectabile ; red llower is the 
tied Yaleiian (Centranthns lubei); variegated shoot too- 
poor a specimen to say ; send flowers. Otheis next week. 

Quick-growing 1 trees (Ignorajics). — The most 
rapid-gi owing tiees nkely tu suit your puipose are Acer 
platanoides (Norway Maple) and its varieties; Acer pseudo 
platanus (Sycamore), of which there are several forms; 
Platanus acerifolia (London Plane); Populus (Poplars), of 
sorts e&pecially ; Popnlus alba (Abele) ; Populus nigra (Black 
Poplar); Popnlus fastigiata (Lombaidy Poplar); but, above 
all, that often met with in nurseiies as P. canadensis, which 
is by botanists leferred to as P. deltoidea. Those koown as 
P. canadensis auiea and P. canadensis nova are equally free 
in growth. In fact, to furnish a screen of trees as quickly as- 
possible there is nothing to equal this lastsection of Poplars. 
The common False Acacia, (Eobinia Pseudacacia), too, 
grows quickly when young, and affords a pleasing variety to 
the others. 

Profitable hedges (E. Riches).— Where hedges are 
simply required as wind-breaks iu plantations of fruit trees 
there are many kinds which can be utilised in this way, that 
with due care can be made to yield crops of saleable value. 
Filberta, for instance, afford good protection, and when well 
established will often produce valuable supplies of Nuts. 
The best 1 have tried for the purpose are Cosford, the 
.Frizzled Filbert, the Lambeit Filbert, and Pearson's Pro- 
lific, all of which are abundant croppeis and of suitable 
vigorous habit. They must, however, be pruned systemati- 
cally, as they are not adapted for the ordinary method of 
hedge trimming, and the chief difficulty is to keep them 
sufficiently dense to aerve as adequate wind-breaks and yet 
procure fair crops of Nuts, for the two conditions are rather 
opposed. Damsons form useful hedges, especially the Prune 
or Shropshire Damson, which is rather more compact in 
growth than Crittenden's (or Farleigh). Bradley's King of 
the Damsons is also adapted for the same purpose. They 
also are preferably pruned than trimmed with a hedge-bill. 
By far the best cropping tiee for hedgea is Pvivers' Early 
Prolific Plum, but it needs much attention to keep it dense 
and compact to the base. Other Plums that can be planted 
in the same way are The Czar, Diamond, and the Kentish 
bush Plum. I have not found Cheiries so satisfactory for 
hedges as either Plums or Nuts, but the Wye Morello can 
be formed into a neat but' not very dense hedge. Some 
varieties of Apples are adapted for the same use, the best I 
have tested being Tom Putt, Belle Dubois, Early Itivers, 
Lord Grosvenor, and Gold Medal. Of Pears, Beurre Hardy, 
Vicar of AVinkfleld, and Veiulam can also be utilised. The 
best plan is to start all these as maiden trees in well-dug 
and Jertile soil, which should, if necessaiy, be enriched with 
liberal dressings of old manure. The first season after 
planting they must be cut down low enough to induce the 
basal buds to start, so that the plants may be well furnished 
from the bottom. Two feet to 3 feet apait will suffice for 
the Plums and Damsons; the Nuts, Cherries, Apples, and 
Pears may be allowed more space, according to the strength 
of the varieties. It must be remembered in subsequent 
tieatment that the trees grown under such crowded arrange- 
ments will need liberal aupplies of manure, also that the 
ground on each side should be kept clean and cultivated to 
quite 'S feet from the stems.— K. L. C. 



GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 

MR. W. A. Cook, formerly of Compton Basset, has been 
appointed head gardener to Colonel Simpson, Shirley House, 
Shirley, Croydon, and enters on his duties on October 1. 



V The Yearly Subscription to The GARDEN is : Inland,, 
15s. ; Foreign, 17s. tid. 
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The central plot had, in despair, been 
laid down with gravel not long before, 
but was already beginning to look sodden, 
and was blackened in patches with some 
fungoid growth. Many things had been 
tried in the borders under the surrounding 
walls ; two Aucubas alone survived, but 
these were remarkably flourishing. It 
was evident, nevertheless, that something 
would grow, and here was the inspiring 
hint. Shade-loving shrubs — Hydrangeas, 
for example — and Ferns might yet 
retrieve the situation. Doctor's prescrip- 
tions are not always carried out; but 
flagged paths and a central border, with 
plants chosen according to aspect and 
not left entirely to the unaided effort of 
the jobbing gardener for after-cultivation, 
would go far to make the town garden 
something better than the dreary cats' 
paradise which too often it is at present. 



NOTES FROM 
MARKETS. 
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white tubular flowers, with deep rosy markings at 
their mouths. 

Passiflora intifolia. — Native of tropical America. 
This is also known under the synonyms of P. san- 
guinea, P. punicea, P. servitensis, P. Buchanani, 
and Tacsonia Buchanani. It is one of the most 
brilliant coloured aod beautiful of the whole 
Passion Flower family, with large scarlet flowers. 
It is by no means a new plant, having been intro- 
duced more than fifty years ago. It requires a 
warm temperature, and grows at Kew in the Palm 
stove and tropical Lily house. 

The Revue Horticole for the 1st inst. contains 
portraits of two fine new varieties of perpetual- 
blooming Pinks, named respectively Chatillou and 
Mme. Bixio. The January number of Flora and 
Sylva contains coloured plates of (Fnothera speciosa 
rosea, a most beautiful and graceful plant, with 
clear rose-coloured flowers, and Primula megasse- 
folia, a pretty and free-blooming variety, but, 
unfortunately, not hardy, and requiring greenhouse 
culture. W. E. Gumbleton. 



OBITUARY. 



EATH OF ME. JAMES SMITH, LAT 
OJ£ _HOPETOUN GARDE NS. 

BY the death ot Mr. James Smith, late of 
Hopetoun House Gardens, on the 



November last. Through the thoughtfulness of 
his noble employers, Mr. Smith was enabled to 
retire to live at Hillview, Bonnyrigg, where it 
was hoped that he might be long spared to spend 
his declining years in peace and comfort. However, 
it was not to be, and the sciatic complaint, which 
had caused him so much suffering, eventually 
proved too much for his system, and he expired on 
the 27th ult. , his funeral taking place at Abercorn 
Churchyard on the 30th ult., when his remains 
were accompanied to the grave by a number of 
sorrowing friends. Mr. Smith was a man of great 
ability as a gardener. He was specially interested 
in hardy fruits ; but it is not too much to say that I 
he was a good gardener all round, and the condition I 
in which the extensive gardens of Hopetoun were 
kept showed his ability as a manager of men. He 
was highly esteemed in private life, and all who 
came in contact with him speak highly of his 
modesty and kindly disposition. None were more 
attached to him than his successor, Mr. T. Hay, 
who served under him as foreman for some years, 
and who had charge during the long illness of 
Mr. Smith prior to his retirement. His services 
were in much request as a judge and as a member 
of such bodies as the council of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Smith is survived by 
Mrs. Smith and several of a grown-up family, for 
all of whom deep sympathy is felt in their 
bereavement. 



27 th 

ult., Scotland has lost one of its best 
gardeners and a most estimable man. 
A native of Ayrshire, afterfilling several 
subordinate positions in various good 
cardens, Mr. Smith received an appointment in a 
Perthshire garden as head gardener, whence he 
went to Ingleston House, Ratho, in a similar 
position. Thence he was appointed gardener at 
Moredun House ; later he was chosen to fill the 
still more important post of head gardener at 
Hopetoun House, Linlithgowshire, some sixteen 
years ago. There he remained, enjoying the confi- 
dence of his employers, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Linlithgow, until the state of his health, which 
had practically laid him aside for a considerable 
time, necessitated his complete retirement in 



TOWN 



GARDEN. 

If we could but be persuaded to take advantage of 
the opportunity at hand, instead of waiting for 
th it which miy never come, many gardens, amongst 
other matters, would fare better than they do. 
Town gardens are a proverhial trial to their 
owners, yet here and there, under no specially 
favourable circumstance, we meet with one which 
is entirely satisfying. The illustration is an 
eloquent example of simple arrangement, combined 
with loving care, and we should like to call atten- 
tion to the great advantage of paved or tiled, 
rather than gravelled, pathways in such limited 
quarters. We were called in, not long ago, to 
prescribe for a small town garden whose unhealthy 
condition was an eyesore to its owner. 



Chrysanthemum A. J. Balfouk. — 
Though some growers condemn this 
variety I find others speak in its favour. 
It is certainly one of the best of its colour 
for pots. One grower has been bringing 
in some dwarf well-flowered plants in 
4-inch pots ; and as late as the '24th ult. 
it was in fine condition, the colour of the 
flowers being a very pretty shade of pink, 
perhaps a little deeper than the original 
type. The same grower also had a distinct 
sport from this variety, a pale cream, with 
just a slight shade ot pink on the florets. 
One grower from the south informs me 
that while he has not succeeded with Framfield 
Pink (Mme. Felix Perrin) he has found A. J. 
Balfour a most profitable variety ; the blooms he 
submitted to me were bright in colour, and though 
not disbudded were of a useful size. 

Chrysanthemum ]V. H. Lincoln. — We hear much 
of new and improved varieties, yet this still holds 
its own, and is one of the best yellows, especially 
for pots. Most of the market growers favour this, 
aod good pot plants have been plentiful. For cut 
bloom, too, it is not to be despised, for it is of such 
good substance. There are few yellows which last 
so well, beside which it can always be depended 
upon to give good blooms. 

Princess Victoria. — This is of a creamy shade 
when it first opens, but changes to pure white ; it 
is one of the best for December. Several growers 
have been bringing in good blooms, it appears to 
be a general favourite with buyers ; this was one 
of the best whites in the market on the 2nd inst., 
and it will evidently keep good for some time. 

Oovent Garden Kower Market (January 2). — 
The frosty weather has practically stopped trade 
in pot plants. Some growers were represented, 
but many of the stands were empty, aod those 
who had ventured did not find much demand. 
Tulips and Hyacioths are now coming in, Tulips in 
all colours being very plentiful. Hyacinths are 
very good, but I have only seen them on one stand 
at present. Several growers are sending Azaleas. 
Genistas, Erica hyemalis, and E. gracilis are still 
coming io. Small Ferns now sell better, but larger 
sizes are not much wanted. Very high prices are 
asked for all good cut bloom. Some of the Chry- 
santhemums are now past their best, but there is 
plenty of good to be had at top prices. Lily of the 
Valley was plentiful. Lilium laneifolium and 
longitiornm, Callas, Azalea, Eucharis, and cut 
Poinsettias were equal to all demands. The 
Christmas trade finished up well, especially in cut 
bloom, which went up to high prices. Most 
flowering plants were pretty well cleared out, but 
there were a good many Ferns, Palms, and other 
foliage plants left over. There was a great demand 
for Holly and Mistletoe, and well-berried Holly 
made high prices. Christmas trees (Spruce Fir) 
did not clear out so well, and there were a good 
many left on the market. A. H. 
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Smith, John (1798-1888), botanist and horticulturist, was born on 5 October 
1798 at Aberdour, Fife, the son of Alexander Smith, gardener, and his wife, Mary 
Pye. A basic schooling at Pittenweem, near Grangemuir, ended prematurely when 
his father lost an apprentice and saw that as an opening for his son in his place. On 
completing his apprenticeship, Smith gained experience on a succession of large 
estates before obtaining a position at the Edinburgh Royal Botanic Garden in 1818 
through William McNab, the dynamic principal gardener and friend of Smith's 
father. McNab encouraged his subordinates to study botany, which led Smith to a 
particular interest in lower plants. Out of his wage of 9s. a week he somehow 
managed to save enough to buy J. E. Smith's Compendium florae Britannicae, as 
well as a supply of drying-paper. An ardent self-improver, he also obtained tuition 
in land surveying from a local schoolmaster. In 1820 McNab recommended Smith 
to his own former employer, W. T. Alton, for a post in the royal gardens in and 
around London. After a first brief employment at Kensington, Smith was 
transferred to Kew, then a mere 9 acres in extent, where he was soon promoted to 
take charge of the propagation department and hothouses. He married about 1832, 
but his wife's name is not known. 

Smith's burgeoning interest in lower plants now became focused on ferns, at that 
period the subject of a minor horticultural fashion as various leading gardens 
competed to master the lately discovered technique of raising them from spore. 
Kew's fern collection then numbered about eighty species, a total Smith was to raise 
fivefold over the next twenty years and eventually turn into the richest collection in 
cultivation anywhere. This uniquely wide acquaintance with living examples led 
him to propose a new classification of the world's fern genera based on the venation 
and other vegetative characters (instead of on the shape and position of the 
reproductive organs, as in all previous schemes). In this he was in advance of 
everyone else for the next fifty years, though to his misfortune and embarrassment 
his superior, Sir William Hooker, concurrently espoused a crudely artificial 
alternative in his massive Species filicum (1844-64). Having been elected an 
associate of the Linnean Society in 1837, a signal honour for a self-educated man, 
Smith introduced his scheme in a paper read before that body in 1841, which was 
later published in two botanical journals. He went on to develop it further in a 
series of authoritative books: Cultivated Ferns (1857), Ferns, British and Foreign 
(1866), and Historia filicum (1875). He has been justly hailed as one of the great 
pteridologists of the era. 

Though Smith had long been effectively running the gardens at Kew— with a stern 
and ruthless hand— it was only in 1841, on their transfer to the public service, that 
his status was officially recognized with his designation as curator, a title he 
retained until failing eyesight brought about his retirement in 1864. Known 
familiarly as 'Old Jock' (to distinguish him from his identically named successor), 
he had long resented being overruled on gardening matters by his directors and 
following retirement gave vent to his frustration in a history of the Royal Botanic 



Gardens so candid that it has never been published (but remains in the archives at 
Kew). With his memory and energy intact to the last he also produced several 
further books, all in a more popular vein. Smith's wife had died long before his 
retirement, in 1838, and the only two of their six children to survive childhood also 
predeceased him. He lived out the rest of his days in lodgings, aided by a part-time 
secretary. He died suddenly at his home at Park House, Kew, on 12 February 1888 
and was buried in the churchyard on Kew Green two days later. His collection of 
dried specimens of 2000 fern species, purchased by the British Museum in 1866, 
constitutes his most lasting memorial. 

D. E. ALLEN 

Sources J. Smith, Gardeners' Chronicle, new ser., 5 (1876), 363-5 ■ R. Desmond, 'John Smith, Kew's 
first curator', Journal of the Kew Guild (1965), 576-87 ■ R. E. Holttum, 'John Smith of Kew', British 
Fern Gazette, 9 (1967), 330-67 ■ R. Desmond, Kew: the history of the Royal Botanic Gardens (1995) ■ 
D. E. Allen, The Victorian fern craze (1969), 4-6 • Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London (1887- 
8), 96-8 ■ CGPLA Eng. & Wales (1888) 

Archives NHM • RBG Kew, botanical papers, incl. history of Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ■ U. St 
Andr., library, botanical notebooks 

Likenesses photograph, RBG Kew; repro. in Desmond, 'John Smith, Kew's first curator' 
Wealth at death £384 9s. gd.: probate, 14 June 1897, CGPLA Eng. & Wales 
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been accidentally fecundated by those of the former, but we are assured that 
neither of these circumstances took place. 

In the remains of the old pleasure-ground which connected this garden 
with the former mansion, are some remarkably large larches, silver firs, and 
cedars, and an avenue of the largest lime trees which we remember to have 
seen. Those at Syon are probably as high or higher, but at Bayfordbury one 
tree occupies the space of at least a dozen of these, either at Syon or at 
Wollaton. Several cedar trees have been felled or blown down at different 
times, and the boards being used for flooring, they still give out a resinous 
odour. The branches make a delightful drawing-room fuel, where the fire- 
places are adapted for burning logs, as they are at Bayfordbury. When cedar 
wood is burnt in an entrance hall or staircase, its fragrance is diffused over 
the whole house. In every case the fragrance is most felt when the atmo- 
sphere is in a moist state, because then the radiation of the particles is checked 
by the vapour of the water in the atmosphere. 

Kew Gardens. — Oct. 3. We never saw these gardens in better order. Our 
main object in visiting them at present was to view the ruins of the finest of 
the cedars. This tree, in the course of the last ten years, had lost several 
large branches from falls of snow and storms of wind ; but on the 4-th 
September, 1840, at 4 o'clock in a calm morning, after a shower of rain, 
an immense branch, which had not previously been in the slightest degree 
rent at its junction with the trunk, gave way, and fell down from the height 
of 40 ft., with such a tremendous crash, that it awoke Mr. Smith, whose 
house is within 200 yards. The additional weight given by the rain to 
the branch had no doubt occasioned its fall, like the additional handful of 
hay which broke the camel's back. This branch having been more exposed 
to the light and air for some years past, in consequence of the other branches 
having broken down, and having also a larger proportion than before of the 
sap thrown up by the roots, it must of course have grown more rapidly at 
the extremities, which, by increasing the weight at the end of the lever, led 
to the destruction of its equilibrium. We observed here, and also afterwards 
in the Horticultural Society's Garden, that Pinus Sabiniawa and P. macro- 
carpa, as they advance in size, become more and more different in the appear- 
ance of their bark ; that of the young wood of P. SabimVma being smooth, 
with the persistent scales of the leaves adpressed and regularly imbricated, 
while those of P. macrocarpa are furrowed, rough, more vigorous, and the 
scales less adpressed and imbricate. The latter tree is much more robust 
than the former, and also more glaucous. A cone has been received at 
Kew of what is believed to be the true Pinus Coulteri (sec p. 550.), from 
which plants have been raised, and hence that species may be considered as 
now in the country. In due time we shall give in this Magazine descriptions 
and figures of this and all the newly introduced species of Pinus. Heimia .sa- 
licifolia, a shrub, a native of Mexico, which is now 3 ft. high, and covered with 
fine ochre yellow flowers, is considered by Mr. Smith as quite hardy. Lepto- 
spermum, two species, natives of Van Diemen's Land, are also found quite 
hardy ; and a Tasmannio, from Mount Wellington, in the green-house, and a 
Drimys Winteri (Winter's Bark), from the Straits of ^Magellan, now in the 
conservatory, may be expected in a few years in nurserymen's lists of hardy 
shrubs. It does not appear to be known at Kew what the intention of 
government is respecting these gardens, but wieTlo hopes, that, whatever 
changes may take place, justice maybe done tsiMr. Smitly whose modest 
merit is acknowledged, by every botanist and gardenE ] , tu b eoeyond all praise. 
If Mr. Aiton should resign, and any other person be appointed to fill his 
place except Mr. Smith, an act of injustice, and still more of impolicy, 
will be performed, which it is revolting to the mind to think of. With re- 
spect to describing the new plants, Mr. Smith has proved himself, in Hooker 
and Bauer's Genera Filwum, now publishing, as competent to do that as 
any botanist whatever ; but it does not appear to us that government need 
trouble itself about describing plants at all ; it has only to leave the col- 
lection open to the examination of all botanists, and provide a clerk for 
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carrying on, under the direction of Mr. Smith, a correspondence with the 
public botanic gardens, British and Continental. An intelligent gardener, an 
old workman in these gardens, and who has been lately visiting the gardens of 
the metropolis, has sent us the following paragraph respecting them : — 

" A difference of opinion appears to exist in regard to the sum required to 
make this garden useful as a botanic garden ; from my own experience I am :n- 
clined to believe that much might be done even with the present allowance. 
But surely an additional 1000/. a year might be spared for sending botanical 
collectors abroad. I cannot but think that part of the sum which appears to 
be yearly expended in repairing the present hot-houses, would be better em- 
ployed in enlarging and otherwise improving them ; and this might be done 
gradually, beginning with the palm-house, which, at present, is altogether dis- 
creditable to the garden. It is with no ordinary feelings that I behold my 
old friends, the fine old palms in this house, gradually going to decay ; and I 
do hope that, before long, something will be done before they are irreparably 
lost.— J. W." 

Mr. Willmot's Gardens, Isleworth. — October 3. Having seen the chunk- 
stove advertised as being used by Mr. Willmot with great advantage, we 
called to see it. The stove is small, portable, placed within the house (a 
vinery), and burns only coke or cinders. The fire is placed in one cylinder, 
which is surrounded by another, and the air, which enters at the bottom and 
passes up the space between, being there heated, is distributed along the front 
of the house in two perforated tubes proceeding right and left from the stove. 
The fuel is supplied from the top by a very ingenious contrivance, viz. a 
box the bottom of which is fitted exactly to the upper orifice of the fuel 
chamber; and beingfilled with fuel, the bottom, which slides in grooves.is drawn 
out, and the fuel is dropped into the fuel chamber without the admission of 
smoke or dust into the house. Before the fuel box is removed, the cover of the 
fire chamber, which also slides in grooves, is pushed in and thus replaced. The 
smoke from the coke or cinders passes through the front wall of the house 
in a sheet-iron tube of about 3 in. in diameter, and the hot-air tubes are of 
the same material and dimensions. To counteract the effects of the dry heat 
produced, a tin tray filled with water is placed over each tube, so as to be in 
contact with it and evaporate the water. There can be no doubt but that this 
is a very economical mode of heating, not only with reference to the first cost 
of the apparatus, but to the daily cost of the fuel ; but it has two disadvan- 
tages. In the first place, the dry heat produced is unfavourable to vegetation, 
and cannot easily be rendered moist, because the heat issues in the form of 
streams of hot air ; and not by radiation, from the surface of heated tubes, 
as in the case of smoke, water, or steam, confined in flues or pipes : and, 
secondly, should the fire be stronger at any time, from any accidental circum- 
stance, such as better cinders or coke being used, or the smoke funnel and 
the inside of the furnace being newly cleared out ; or should a very mild night 
unexpectedly occur ; then the quantity of heated air suddenly produced will 
be so great as to overheat the house, and greatly injure the foliage of the 
plants. On the other hand, if the fire were to go out unexpectedly, there is no 
sufficient reservoir of heat, as there is in the case of flues or hot-water pipes ; 
for the heat in the fuel, after the fire is gone out, is rapidly carried off by the 
circulation of the air. We admit that, by great care on the part of the gar- 
dener, this may be mitigated ; but, from the mode being liable to accidents of 
this kind, it cannot be generally recommended. For heating a house or pit 
where there are no flues or other means of heating, it may become a useful 
expedient. However, if we have not done justice to this mode of heating, we 
are open to the corrections and reasoning of Mr. Willmot. 

The Horticultural Society's Garden. — October 3. We have little to add, 
respecting the conservatory, to what we have said in our preceding volume, 
p. 351. and 352. The workmanship is excellent, and the plants are looking 
well, but the structure, considered with reference to design and taste, is, in our 
humble opinion, objectionable to a degree that would justify the use of much 
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Herald says it can be seen on the plantation of Wm. Smith, Esq., eighteen 
miles from Natchitoches, on the road leading to Opelousas. This majestic oak 
stands in the midst of a rich and heavy bottom, on the Bayou St. Barb. At 2 ft, 
from the ground, it measures 44 ft. in circumference ; and at G ft., 32 ft. The 
trunk appears sound and healthy, and its height to the branches is from 50 ft. 
to 60 ft. — J. M. Philadelphia, Oct. 15. 1841. 

Madura aurantiaca Apple. — In my notice of this production (Gard. Mag., 
vol. vii. p. 508.), 1 stated, on good authority, that of the representative in con- 
gress from Arkansaw, that it was not eaten there, but I have since been told that 
in Texas it is eaten, at least by the Indians ; their taste, however, is not very 
refined. I will enquire further on this point. In the page quoted above the 
beauty of the wood is mentioned, and this I can testify to from what I have 
lately seen in Philadelphia. The original trees brought by Lewis and Clarke 
were planted in the garden of the late Mr. M'Mahon, near Philadelphia; and 
either from one of them, or one of their successors, a limb was cut off and 
sawed into veneers by the present occupant, from which a small table was 
made. The wood is of a bright lemon colour, and has a fine grain. I can send 
you a specimen to Liverpool, in the form of a tea-caddy, if you will point 
out the person to whom I can consign it. A vessel direct to London is a 
rare occurrence in this city. To this day, the navigation has not been ob- 
structed by ice. I send this letter by Liverpool, because I learn that the 
postage is reduced to a mere trifle in England. — Idem. 



Art. III. Domestic Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Royal Botanic Garden, Kew) — We are happy to learn that our friend Mr. 
~5nT ith, for ma n y j u ar u fiTT eman of the Kew Botanic Garden, in consequence 
of a memorial submitted by him in October last to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, praying to be allowed to assume the title of Curator, 
has been authorised to do so. His salary is 130/. a year, with house, coal, 
&c, commencing from the 3 1st of December last. — Cond. 

A Botanic Garden in the Isle of Wight has been projected for several years, 
and ample plans and prospectuses are now in circulation, and may be had of 
Mr. Brooks, Old Bond Street, London. — Cond. 

Singidar Instance of Vegetation. — On the 20th of September, 1813, a grave 
was opened in Tockholes churchyard, from which a coffin was taken up which 
had been buried twenty-two years. The coffin was opened, and in it were dis- 
covered some sprigs of box, which appeared quite fresh. One of these was 
planted in a garden belonging to Peter Catteral, Tockholes, and it now forms 
a tree about 3 yards in circumference, after yielding successive supplies of sprigs 
for the decoration of other corpses. (Newsp.) 

IRELAND. 

Designs for Cottages and Suburban Villas. — I can send you a complete set 
of the plans, sections, &c, of Ballyfin House, the seat of Sir Charles Coote, 
Bart., designed by Sir Richard Morrison, who, in point of taste, has been 
accounted the first architect in this country. There is a very beautiful villa 
near this, some time since erected, viz. Clontarf Castle, the seat of Mr. Vernon, 
with a very good gateway, in the same style as that of the Norman baron's 
castle. I am not sure who was the architect, but I think Morrison's son since 
dead was. The builders, however, were Gilbert Cockburn and Sons, 165. 
Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. There is also a very odd, but a very costly 
and rather imposing, villa further towards Howth, St. Ann's, the seat of Ben- 
jamin Lee Guinness, Esq., who is very fond of architecture, &c, and would, 
I think, readily accede to an application for plans on your part. There are 
some good new things at the south side of Dublin, on Lords Longford and 
De Vesci's estates, designed by a young man just getting into practice as an 
architect, G. Mulvany, Esq., jun. — N. Near Dublin, Feb. 17. 1842. 
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I At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, held 15th 
April, 1864, memorials and letters from various botanists were read, remonstra- 
ting against the possible effects of the prizes as leading to the extirpation of 
rare plants. The object of the Society in offering these prizes had been simply 
to encourage and extend the study of British botany throughout the country. 
Without sharing the apprehensions entertained by the memorialists- the 




Council, in deference to the remonstrance of those whose opinion, 
to so much weight, have determined to intimate to the competitors :— (1.) That 
the number of plants in the collections need not be numerous, and should not 

(2.) That the presence of rare plants in the collec- 








to 



exceed in any case 2 

tions is not desired, and will not in any way enhance the competitor's pro 
of success ; and (3.) That each plant should be prepared, showing various 
stages of development, from its embryo to its fruiting, displaying at each stage 
its structure. In this form the prizes may be of use, and we are glad to find 
the objections felt to them in their original form, are now removed. It may 
be hoped that local societies will take a hint from the Horticultural Society, 
and give up the prizes that they are offering for collections in which the number 
and rarity of the specimens are taken into account. 

On the 13th of May, Dr. Seemann returned from Venezuela, where he has 
been exploring the river Tocuyo, and discovered extensive coal-beds, the coal 
resembling the Welsh steam coal in appearance, and valued in London at 30*. 

He left England on the 2nd of February, and touching at St. Thomas, 
reached La Guaira on the 20th of the same month. Thence he 
Caracas, Porto Cabello, Cliichirivichi, and the river Tocuyo, visiting on his 
homeward route Curasao and St. Thomas. 

Mr. Spruce, the greatest of recent South American travellers, writes to us 
from Peru that he has at last made up his mind to return to Europe by the 
mail which leaves Payta on the 1st May, and in our next issue we may have 
the pleasure of announcing that tins enterprising explorer is actually among us. 

We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Cruger, Superintendent ot 
the Botanic Gardens, Trinidad, which took place on the lioth of February. Mr. 
Cruger succeeded Mr. Purdie, the botanical collector in New Granada, and is 
principally known by his physiological and morphological papers comniuj 
to the Bot. Zeitung. Mr. Presto has been appointed to the vacancy. 

A sad calamity has befallen Mr* J. G. Baker, of Thirsk. During themgnt of 
the 14th of May, a fire broke out on his premises, when property, to the amount 
of £10,000, scarcely a tenth part of which had been insured, was ^troyed, 

d herbarium, perhaps one of the richest 19 tfntisn 
plants there was in the country . The remaining stock of his recently published 
work on 1 North Yorkshire ' shared the same fate. Mr. Baker 
midst of a book on Northumberland and Durham, on the plan of that on I 

' .esight^probably caused by working too much by gaslight, lias m- 
J^mSmith, Curator of the Botanic Gardens at Kew, to ask to 




including his library an 
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allowed to retire. A few days ago the Government granted his request, and 
at the same time awarded him the highest superannuation allowance the rules 
of the Civil Service allowed. This is handsome, and as it should be. There 
has not been a more faithful and conscientious public servant than Mr. Smith, 
who filled the office of Curator of the Botanic Garden for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and whose love for plants and enthusiasm for botany are equalled only 
by the readiness with which he is wont to impart the information which his 
long practical experience has enabled him to accumulate. Mr. Smith gave up 
his charge on the 16th of May, and, at the time of the transfer, the garden 
was in the best possible order. His successor is, strangely enough, a name- 
sake, Mr. John Smith, of Syou House. The late Curator will now have plenty 
of time to devote to the completion of his pteridological publications. At this 

jind our readers 



stage of Mr. Smith's career, it may not be out of place to 
that he has originated several important questions which still agitate the scien- 
tific world, for instance, that of parthenogenesis in plants, and the systematic 
value of venation and vernation in Ferns, all of which will be found in the 



following publications :— 

Observations on the Cause of Ergot: read before Linn. Soc. in 1838, and 
published in their Transactions. — Notice of a Plant which produces perfect 
seeds without any apparent action of pollen, with figure of plant and analysis : 
read before Linn. Soc. in 1839, and published in Transactions. (This was the 
first and original notice of Cceleboggne, and the plant was here named.) — An 
arrangement of the Genera of Ferns: read before the Linn. Soc, and published 
in several vols, of Hooker's ' Journal of Botany.' — Enumeratio Filicum Philip- 
pinarum, or a Systematic Arrangement of the Ferns collected by Cuming. 
Published in Hook. Journ. Bot. 1841. — Remarks on Spheerostephanos, among 
Ferns. Hook. Journ. Bot. 1841. — Description and Figure of a New Genus of 
Ferns, called Hewardia. Hook. Journ. Bot. 1841. — Characters of several new 
Genera of Ferns in Hooker and Bauer's * Genera Filicum.' — Observations on 
Syngramme, a new genus of Ferns. Hook. Journ. 1845. — Enumeration of 
Schomburgk's Ferns of Guiana. Hook. Journ. 1842. — Enumeration of the 
Ferns growing in the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, in 1816, with observations 
and descriptions of new genera and species : published in the Appendix to the 
Bot. Mag. for 1846. — Enumeration of the Ferns of Panama, Western Mexico, 
and Hongkong, with observations and descriptions of new species : in See- 
mann's Bot. of the Herald. (Here the scheme of arrangement by vernation 
was first promulgated.) — Observations on Stangeria, a remarkable Cycadace- 
ous plant, from Natal. Hook. Journ, Bot. 1854. — Cultivated Ferns, or a Cata- 
logue of the Indigenous and Exotic Ferns cultivated in British gardens, with 
characters of the genera, principal synonyms, etc. Pamplin, 1857. — (New 
edition in preparation.) 




rejoice to receive the concluding part of Hooker's 1 Species Filicum ' and 
the first section of the fifteenth volume of De Candolle's ' Prodromus,' contain- 
ing the Laurinea, Begoniacea, Datiscacem^ Fapayacea^ Ari^tolochiacea^ and 
Sta ckh ousiacea. 
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330 species of Ferns and Mosses of Cuba, collected by Mr. Charles 
Wright. 

202 species of Lichens from Cuba, collected by Mr. Charles Wright. 
40 species of Australian Alga. 

34 microscopic slides Diatomacets, eight of which were presented 
by J. Staunton, Esq. 

87 sets of Palm fruits and seeds, from various quarters. 
A copy of Griffith's 1 Palms of British India/ presented by C. W. 
Downing, Esq. 



OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE PROGRESS AND CONDITION 
OF THE ROYAL GARDENS AT KEW, DURING THE 
TEAR 1864. 

By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., LL.D., Director, etc. 

[The Official Report on Kew Gardens for 1862 was published at 
p. 270 of the first volume of our Journal; that for 1863 has not 
reached us. — Ed.] 

Royal Gardens, Keio, W. y 1st January, 1865. 

The number of visitors to the Royal Gardens during the past year 
presents an increase of 72,246 over that of 1863 ; and was distributed 
as follows : — 

Total number on Sundays 218,308 

Total number on weekdays 254,999 * 

Greatest monthly attendance (July) . . . 115,575 

Smallest monthly attendance (February) . 1,760 

Greatest weekday attendance (May 16) . , 16,307 

Smallest weekday attendance (March 9) . . 1 

Greatest Sunday attendance (July 10) . . 13,958 

Smallest Sunday attendance (January 17) . 28 

Grood Friday (March 25) 8,214 

473,307 

1. Botanic Gardens. — The most important change which I have to 
mention in this department, and indeed in many respects the most 
important that has occurred since 1841, when 1 was appointed Direc- 
tor, has been the retirement (owing to an affection of the eyes) of our 
able and highly valued Curator, Mr. John Smith, who, for upwards of 
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forty years, has superintended all departments of the Eoyal Gardens, 
and whose services and fidelity have been recognized by the Treasury 
in granting him the highest scale of pension. Indeed, previous to my 
taking office, Mr* Smith's services to the Gardens and to science were 
mentioned with approbation by the Commissioners, whose report on 
the condition of the Royal Gardens was presented to Parliament in 
1838 ; and they specially drew attention to the fact, that to Mr. Smith 
alone was due the credit of having named any of the plants, whether 
for the interest of science or the instruction of the public. As may 
well be supposed, it has been found impossible to obtain another cu- 
rator who combines with the necessary amount of skill as a cultivator, 
and efficiency as a general manager, that knowledge of rare, curious, 
and useful plants which our late Curator so eminently possessed. But 
his successor (also Mr. John Smith), late head-gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, at Syon House, not only bears the high- 
est testimonials for skill and ability as a horticulturist and as a general 
manager, but has further long been known to myself and other bota- 
nists as having that special fondness for the cultivation of tropical and 
economic plants, for which the Syon gardens have long been celebrated 
throughout Europe. I Lave only to add that Mr. Smith, who entered 
upon his office on the 16th of May, has proved himself eminently quali- 
fied for the Curatorship, and is rapidly acquiring that special knowledge 
for which his predecessor was distinguished, and which experience 
alone can bring. No change of any importance has taken place in 
the general arrangement or disposition of the Garden grounds or 
houses, but many improvements are being introduced in the planta- 
tions, lawns, and walks : the lawns, especially, being devoted to the 
cultivation of named specimens of rare shrubs and trees, interspersed 
with clumps of shrubs, or planted for protection amongst them, occupy 
our men during the winter season. The original Arboretum near the 
entrance gates, being now worn out, has been replenished with a col- 
lection of scarce and ornamental flow T ering-trees, conifers, etc., amongst 
which, near the paths, clumps of herbaceous plants will be introduced, 
together with named aloes, cycads, yuccas, and such other tender 
green-house and stove plants as will stand exposure to the climate 
during the summer. Owing to the change of curators, the foreign and 
colonial correspondence and interchange of plants has been in some 
degree suspended, but many valuable collections of living plants and 
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seeds have been received. Of these by far the most considerable is a 
collection of many hundreds of Cape bulbs, etc., from Wilson Saunders, 
of Hillfield, Ileigate, Esq., E.R.S., imported by a collector sent out 
principally at that gentleman's expense. This is only one of many 
valuable gifts made by Mr. Wilson Saunders to the Royal Gardens. 

Cases of living plants, bulbs, and seeds, have been also received 
from — Calcutta, Botanic Garden : Dr. Anderson. Moulmayne : Rev. 
C. S. P. Parish and Major Benson. Ceylon, Botanic Garden : Dr. 
G. H. K. Thwaites. Ceylon : — Vickermann, Esq. East Africa and 
Seychelles : Drs. Livingstone, Kirk, and Meller. Benguela : J. Mon- 
teiro, Esq., and Dr. Welwitsch. Natal ; W. T. Gerrard, Esq. St. 
Helena: His Excellency the Governor and Mr. Melliss. Mauritius, 
Botanic Garden : Mr. Duncan and M. Bouton. Bahia: C.Williams, 
Esq. Martinique : M. Belanger. Chili : Dr. Leybold. Rio de 
Janeiro : M. Wittig. Guatemala : Dr. Sclater, E.R.S. Quito : Dr. 
Jameson. Victoria (Australia), Botanic Gardens: Dr. Mueller. 
Queensland, Botanic Garden : Mr. Hill. New Zealand : Dr. Hector, 
W. L. Travers, Esq., and Dr. Haast. 

Miscellaneous Plants. — The late Earl of Ilchester; Messrs. I. A. 
Henry, of Edinburgh; T. V. Wollaston, of Teignmouth ; D. H anbury/ 
of London ; Corderoy, of Blewbery ; Eastwood, of Halifax ; Thomp- 
son, of Ipswich; the Edinburgh, Hull, Regent's Park, and Gottingen 
Botanic Gardens; and the principal London nurserymen, especially. 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton. 

- About 4000 live plants and 4600 packets of seeds have been dis- 
tributed. Steps are being taken to introduce the Ipecacuanha into 
Ceylon and India. Young plants have been received from Mr. C. H. 
Williams, of Bahia, and are being propagated for transmission. Several 
young gardeners, who have held responsible charges here, have been 
appointed to colonial and other Government establishments. Mr. 
Mann, who spent three years on the west coast of Africa, collecting for 
the Royal Gardens, and whose collections and return in good health 
were alluded to in my last year's report, has taken charge of the 
Chinchona plantations in the Himalaya under Dr. Anderson ; Mr. 
Prestoe, foreman of the Pern department, has succeeded Dr. Criiger as 
superintendent of the Botanic Garden of Trinidad. At the desire of 
the Admiralty, I have recommended Mr. Coulon to take charge of the 
plantations on Ascension Island, whence we continue to receive encou- 
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l hen hangs loose, each branch having as many as a dozen 
or fourteen flowers open in different stages of development. 
We believe the plant is to be sent out by Messrs. Back- 
house Sl Son, of York. . . . There can be no doubt 
that we have here a mo&t charming addition to our culti- 
vated Passionflowers, for the plant is not only a free 
flower, but requires merely the ordinary greenhouse or 
conservatory treatment." The plant has also been figured 
in the last number of the RvtankQl Magazine. 

In a recent number of the Revue Hordeola M. 



Car.ri£re invites attention to the Fuchsia syring.Tv- 
florAj, considered by some as a variety of F. arbores- 
cent which he designates the king of Fuchsias, but 
which, though introduced long since, has seldom got 
beyond the bounds of botanic gardens* Imagine, 
he says, a plant about 3^ feet high, bearing in its 
upper two- thirds numerous branches spreading in 
whorls, garnished with fine foliage, and terminated 
by panicles composed of several hundreds of tender 
rose-coloured flowers — such a plant, cultivated by MM. 
Thifaot & Keteleer, at Sceaux, was during the 
winter 1872-3 the admi- 
ration of all who saw 
it. The plant is a vigor' 
ous shrub, attaining 6 or 
7 feet in height, much 
branched, the branches 
vert ici Hate, and forming 
a fine conical head. The 
leaves are from 3 to 
6 inches in length, sub- 
elliptic, attenuate at the 
point, with a stout red 
petiole. The flowers are 
very numerous, of a very 
beautiful rosy tint, as 
are the ramifications 
which bear lhem p ar- 
ranged in a paniculate 
bunch, which recalls the 
inflorescence of the 
Lilac, whence the name 
syringre flora. F. syrin* 
gis flora flowers from 
October till February, 
The culture is mostea^y : 
a compost of free earth 
and of leaf-mould or 
dung perfectly agrees 
with it, the addition of 
a little heath soil being 
especially relished by 
young plants. To have 
line plants, it is recom- 
mended to plant them 
out in prepared soil 
early in the season ; to 
pinch in freely, so as to 
obtain well furnished 
plants, the last pinching 
taking place in July or 
August ; and on the 
approach of frosts to 
take up the plants, pot 
them, and place them 
in i greenhouse, where 
they will flower about 
the time stated. This 
Fuchsia is recommended 
to the Parisian florists 
as a good plant for mar- 
ket, and it might also 
be found useful in win* 
ter for conservatory de* 
coration. 



It is not very 



seven years, and their produce, as we can testify , bids 
fair to compete in our markets with the Apples im- 
ported from other States. The Janett Apple is large, 
somewhat conical in form, beautiful in colour, and of 
excellent flavour. The Black Apple is smaller, richly 
coloured , and, although somewhat woolly, is of very 
good flavour. The Vellow Belletleur is of the Codlin 
type, large, and of a beautiful lemon-yellow colour. 
The Greening is also a large and good- flavoured 
variety, closely resembling our old Winter Greening, 
but distinct in its deeper eye and firmness of texture, 
Other varieties which were shown in great perfection 
are the Snow Apple* Northern Spy, Newtown Pippin, 
Spitzenburgher, " Jennettmg," &c. 

Valonia, a very important tanning material, 



consisting of the cups of Lhe acorns of Quercus a?gilops, 
which are imported in very large quantities into (his 
country from the Levant, formed an unusually abundant 
crop in Greece last year; as many as 3,500,000 lb. 
were produced, the bulk of which found its way to this 



often that one sees in 
the proprietary of a 
nursery- garden eminent 
zoologists, distinguished 
travellers, botanists, and 
authors, nevertheless 
that is what we see in 

the prospectus of the Heat her side Nurseries 
Company now before us. This company is 
formed for the purpose of acquiring and work- 
ing the Heather side Nursery, near Bagshot, an 
extensive establishment particularly devoted to orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. The directors are Viscount 
Walden, F t R,S*, President of the Zoological Society ; 
Sir Antonio Brady (well known for his disinterested 
labours to improve the condition of the Fast-end of 
London); Miles Coventry, Esq*; Robert Fortune, 
Esq., too well known to our readers to demand an 
introduction ; G. W* Medley, Esq. ; Alfred Wallace, 
Esq. (Malay Archipelago) ; and A. Mongredien, Esq., 
the author of Trees and Shrttlu fir English Planta- 
tions — a well-known amateur of plants. 

We have received from Mr, Hamilton A, 
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country. We learn also from Missolonghi that 
Tobacco, which has been much neglected of late years, 
is now being cultivated very extensively, but owing to 
the low price offered for it, it does not meet with a 
ready sale. 

In a letter recently addressed to us, M, NaudiN 

recommends as an experiment the endeavour to pro- 
cure a weak wine {petit vin) from the berries of 
Ma hon 1 a. Conserves might also be made from them, 
which would not be so sour as those made from the 
common Ber r 




Hill, general agent of the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad Company, 13, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., fine samples of several varieties of Apples grown 
in Nebraska, the youngest State in the American 
Union. These Apples were shown last week at the 
Agricultural Hall, and attracted much attention. The 
trees, we learn, have all been planted within the last 



MM. JOHN SMITH. 

On few,^f-^Lj iny ^rdenej ^jof-^rhe kingdom, do 
greater cares and responsibilities fall than on the 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. The duties of 
his office are so numerous, the interests he has to serve 
are so varied, and to some extent so conflicting, that it 
requires a man of no common energy and tact to cope 
with them. To hold the balance between the require- 
ments of scientific, of practical, and of ornamental 
I gardening ; to satisfy the requirements of the dilettanti 



and the pleasure-seeker, and to discharge the ex* 
tremely important but little^known duties in con- 
nection with the colonial, botanic and experimental 
gamens — this is the task Mr. Smith has to undertake 
daily, How manfully and successfully he grapples 
with it need not here be told. The career of such a 
man must needs be of interest to his fellows, and 
specially to young gardeners, who may learn from it 
what are the qualities which ensure success in their 
profession, and the good esteem of those with whom 
they come into contact. 

John Smiih is a native of Roxburghshire, and in 
1 S41 became an apprentice to the late Mr. C. Pi Hans, 
gr. to his Grace the Duke of Roxburgh, Moors Castle, 
Kelso, Then, as now, Floors was one of the leading 
horticultural establishments in the South of Scotland, 
and there, in addition to the usual routine of forcing 
fruit and vegetables, kitchen garden cropping, &c, he 
got his first lessons in the laying-out walks and grounds. 
The pleasure grounds during this period were being 
entirely remodelled, under the tasteful superintendence 

of the late General Sir 
Charles Dalbiac, the 
father of the Duchess of 
Roxburgh* After three 
years he left Floors, to 
enter the gardens of 
Hugh, Duke of North- 
umberland, at Alnwick 
Cast ie, Northumberland , 
then under the charge 
of Mr. W. Pillans, where, 
after a short time, he 
was promoted to the 
charge of the forcing of 
fruit and vegetable de- 
partment. The Pine* 
apples grown at Aln- 
wick at that time, and 
the ranges of hothouses, 
were second to none in 
England. During a 
sojourn of twelve years, 
here he gained that 
thoroughly practical 
knowledge of his pro- 
fession which has stood 
him in good stead In his 
subsequent career. Here 
also he took private 
lessons in mathematics 
and practical land Stiic- 
veying, levelling, draw- 
ing, &c, for three years, 
under Mr. J. Ferguson, 
the head master of 
the Alnwick borough 
schools, 

In February, 1S55, at 
the suggestion of Duke 
Algernon of Northum- 
berland, he proceeded 
to Syon House Gardens, 
Middlesex, then under 
the care of Mr. J. Ivi* 
son, to gain experience 
in the culture of tropical 
plants and fruits. The 
famous Mangosteen, 
Garcinia Mangostana, 
was then in fruit, and 
Smith's highest ambi- 
tion was gratified by his 
appointment to the 
charge of the tropical 
house. After t welve 
months in that depart* 
ment he was placed in 
charge of the tropical 
conservatory and stoves, 
with their fine collection 
of Palms and other rare 
plants. This, with the 
far-famed collection of 
haiiiy trees and si 3 rubs at Syon, was a fine 
fit: Id for study in the summer evenings, and was 
duly taken ad vantage of. In 1B56 he returned to his 
former charge at Alnwick Castle, then under the care 
of Mr* Hat I lie, of Stanwick Nectarine fame, but was 
almost immediately after, by the kindness of Duke 
Algernon, offered the opportunity of studying land 
drainage for six months under his Grace's able draining 
superintendent, Mr. E. Locking* At the end of this 
time an opening occurred, by the death of his Grace's 
gardener Mt. T. Sharland, at Werrington Park, 
Cornwall, to whom he was appointed successor. This 
was one of the finest outdoor and wall -fruit gardens iu 
be met with in England, and, at the request of the 
Duke, many important alterations and improvement* 
were made during his management, which terminated 
in the autumn of on Mr, Ivison relinquishing the 
superintendence of Syon gardens, liy request ol the 
Duke, Mr, Smith became his successor, The Car* 
dtners* Ckrortide for 1863, p. 1129, will testify to the 
good opinion formed by 1 >r. Lindley as to the manage- 
ment of this important establishment. 

In 1S64, on the retirement of the late able and 
learned Curator of the Royal gardens (Mr. John Smith, 
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the eminent pteridologisl}, the late Director, Sir W, 
Hooker, being impressed with the skill and order 
displayed in the management of the Syon gardens, and 
especially with Mr, Smith's success in the cultivation 
of rare exotic fruits and other economic plants, offered 
him (with the Duke of Northumberland's cordial 
approval), the curatorahip of Kew, which he accepted, 
and entered upon his duties in May of that year, 
Since that period the Royal gardens have, as our readers 
are aware, undergone very extensive changes, and 
bfeetl greatly developed. New ranges have been built, 
old ones re- organised, pinetums planted, an arboretum 
established, lakes made, and ground work of most 
extensive character carried out We have said enough 
to indicate how zealous and how loyal has been Mr* 
Smith's co-operation with the Director — how valuable 
have been his services to the nation. A glance at the 
accompanying portrait will (ell the rest. 



CHRISTMAS CHURCH DECORA TION. 

It is quite within the province of the Gitrdatcrs* 
Chronicle to take cognizance of the various services 
that plants and flowers may render to every- day life, 
and to chronicle any changes of taste that may come 
over society, and the struggles that issue in either 
novelties or the revival of ancient customs. 

This is not a time for flowers, yet the decoration of 
our churches with evergreens for Christmas calls for 
our attention, for the tide sets in now, and we should 
see that while it flows freely it should be kept within 
its banks, The tons of green boughs that are every 
year disposed of in the large towns tell clearly that this 
is no small item in the way of trade, for townspeople 
will have what they set their hearts upon, cost what it 
will. The dwelling-house and the inn must needs be 
■ lecorattd, and to leave the church bare would look 
like offering a premium to selfishness — and surely it is 
easier to love virtue when its accessories are grand and 
beautiful than when all is duJU I recollect seeing the 
lady portion of a wedding party belonging to that least 
demonstrative class of church-going people, viz,, the 
Society of Friends, and as each lady carried a bouquet, 
it was quite evident that the meeting on that day had 
been a flowery one. 

On passing through the flower market in Man- 
chester to-day (the 25th of November), I was reminded 
of Advent by seeing fine patches of the Cliristmas 
Rose (Hellebonis niger) exposed for sale,, with their 
flower-buds ready to expand. In the olden time 
the Recluses were the great conservators of herbs, 
plants, and flowers, and in such names as St, John's 
Wort, Our Lady's Slipper, and Christmas Rose we 
Can almost smell the incense of the sanctuary, for the 
names they gave to the plants they cultivated 
savoured of the life they led, and the religious 
teaching imparted to them. 

Ladies have always lent a willing hand to do honour 
to Christmas in the matter of church decoration. 
Christmas, however, falls at the very worst time of the 
year for a display of plants, hence we have to put up 
with^he best that the depth of winter affords in the 
way of evergreens, such as the Holly, the Mistleto, 
and the Ivy, with their berries, and the Spruce and 
Laurel with their boughs. The finest plant wherewith 
to decorate a church is an Orange tree in flower, and, 
next to that, an Orange tree in fruit. Slender-growing 
evergreens, such as the tall Juniper, the Irish Yew, the 
Red Cedar, &c, are excellent plants, in pots, tubs, or 
boxes, for this purpose; and, placed in pairs, produce a 
holiday effect. Paper flowers, however well made! 
should never be seen in churches, for they are all too 
mean and tawdry for such a place, and in garnishing 
with garlands they require much skill and neat handling 
to keep them up to the dignity of the place and of the 
occasion. We are so accustomed to hang our meed of 
praise on the horns of sweet and handsome flowers, 
that we think lightly of the lowly ones that "waste 
their sweetness on the desert air/' but when the aid of 
the microscope is called in, we see a world of beauty 
unknown before* We know of no direct use for half of 
the plants and flowers that adorn our earth, yet there is 
little doubt but that all were primarily created for Him 
who made them, and otity secondarily to serve the 
wants of men. 

The still life of flowers and their sweet odour are, 
no doubt, duly accepted, and their various beauties, 
great and small, are seen, although we may not see 
them ; and most of them would have adorned the earth 
as they do now if man, with all his importance am! 
boasted wisdom, had never been* I have named this 
because I would fain give the Christmas decorations 
the character of an offering, however humble ; and He 
who fixed the name of Christmas Rose on the lowly 
Hellebore, did his best with the materials at his dis- 
posal. All Ferns, but more especially Tree * Fern >, 
and Palms in pots, are elegant decorations, for the 
garlands above should be subordinate to the living 
plants below, and serve to dhect attention j to the 
central display. 

All plants used in churches should appear to be on 
the ground, and never shelved unless in tiers where one 
plant hides the pot of another, and the last tier reaches 
the ground. Garlands in simple circles, made light, 
and mounted on strong wiTe, produce a fine effect on 
the pillars of a church, as they are capable of hanging 
gracefully, and not like a hoop on a barrel, but forming 
an oval j and such have the great advantage of requir- 



ing only one nail to each garland ; and be it observed, 
this style is more that of the crown than of the Cross. 

What could make amends for the loss of such a 
festival as Christmas, if such a thing were possible? 
Rowland Hill's collier was no doubt a good workman, 
but had never learnt the blessed name of the Redeemer, 
The Wizard of the North praised Christmas after 
his own fashion, in feasting and revelry, when he 
said — 

' 1 A Christmas gambol oft would cheer. 
The poor man's heart through half the year/' 

In the worst of times, during the reign of George III, , 
the country parish church in Shropshire was always 
decked with what the rustics called "Oily and Ivvie," 
and 1 lie parish church of Kensington in my time had 
its windows garnished with red-berried Holly twigs, 
and this was for Royalty, and within the sound of the 
bell of St, Paul's, London ; but when the Shah of 
Persia, whom we "delighted to honour,' 1 visited us, 
there was no stint of either plants or floral decorations. 
But some one will say. How are such things to be 
got ? Now there is no business that pays the flower 
grower better than hiring out plants for wedding 
parties and the like. I have got them sometimes for 
hire for the time from Christmas-eve until Twelfth 
Night, and sometimes had to buy them, but in most 
cases the plants would be little the worse at this dull 
season for a few days indoors* In the North of Scot- 
land the 25th of December, according to the Gregorian 
calendar, is of no repute as a holiday, for the people 
stick to the old style (the Julian calendar], and what- 
ever feasting is done is eleven days later on, and called 
"Old Yule." This is not to be wondered at when 
we find them objecting to instrumental music to 
improve the psalmody, but the railroad and emigration 
are sapping the foundations of many a cherished 
notion, and let us hope that mv countrymen who use 
flo wers for every other purpose than the end for which 
apparently they were made may take a turn. The 
bearded mtn who brought gold to the lowly manger 
brought also sweet smelling presents, and later on a 
lady offered ointment that filled the house with its 
odour, and, strange to say, it was accepted, as was 
that of the wise men. A modern bard has beautifully 
expressed the arrival of this eastern caravan when 

" The stately camel bowed the knee before a stable gate. 
And they the wise had trod the wild 
To bow before a little child,'* 

Alex. Forsyth, 

[With reference to this subject we may refer our 
readers to a series of articles, published in our columns 
in 1869-1S70, and which were prepared for the purpose 
of facilitating the labours of those interested in the 
becoming decoration of churches at this and other 
seasons. Eds.] 



FURTHER EXPERIMENTS WITH 
LOLIUM TEMULENTUM. 
By Alexander Stephen Wilson, Esq.* 

T \ addi lion to the opinions regarding Darnel, quoted 
in a previous paper, the following facts may be men- 
tioned. In 1285, I qr. 6 bush, of Darnel were sold 
at Ibstone at 2j, the qr. In J 3 22, 3 qr. were sold at 
Maldon, at the same rate. In 1354, at the same place, 
4 qr. were sold, also at 2i. ; and in 1343, at Leather- 
head, 2 qr. were sold at tSi and ij. 4d* 

Professor Rogers, from whose History of Agriculture 
and Pricey in England these figures are taken (voL ii., 
** Tables of Rarer Grain states in his first volume 
(p. 222) that he is unable to identify Darnel, and that 
he has "searched in vain in glossaries " for this and 
other terms, " which," says he " seem to have com- 
pletely died out." The term Darnel has certainly not 
died out of glossaries, nor common dictionaries ; it has 
undoubtedly been applied to Lolium temulentum from 
remote mediaeval times, and the probability is greater 
that the "Darnel' 5 of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries was the Darnel of the sixteenth, than that it 
was some other grain. Tusser, writing in the sixteenth 
century, asks, 11 Doth Darnell good among the flowery 
Wheat?" {A sonnet against a slanderous tongue.) 
Rogers does not state for what purpose it was used, but 
the fact that it was sold in such quantities as 3 qr. and 
4 qr* almost precludes the idea that it was regarded as 
poisonous. It may have been used as food for poultry, 
for which purpose, as previously noticed, it was recom- 
mended by Columella, and has been used by the present 
writer- 

In other places Tusser calls Darnel Cockle* In 
speaking of Dredge and Barley in November* 5 Was* 
bandry t he says : — 

" Some useth to winnow, some useth to fan, 
Some useth to cast it as clean as they can. 
For seed go and cast it, for malting not so, 
But gat out the Cockle and then let it go." 

And in Marches Husbandry he says : — 

" I speak not of Mayweed, of Cockle and such, 
That noyeth the Barley so often and much/' 

Again in May he sings 

41 The Brake and the Cockle be noisome too much, 
Yet like unto Boodle no weed there is such." 

In which, while it is clear that Tusser did not like 
* Rend before tlie Botanical Society, Edinburgh, l)ec> 11. 



Darnel as a weed any more than Virgil had done, nor 
as a part of his malt, he drops no hint that he thought 
it absolute poison* 

Gerarde, in his chapter "Of Dam ell," remarks that, 
"Among the hurtful weeds Darnel is the first. 1 ' 
u Seeds easily shaken out and scattered abroad. 15 
" Grows in fields among Wheat and Barley, of the cor- 
rupt and bad seed, as Galen saith." And though he 
further refers to the opinions of Galen and Dioscoridts 
as to the medicinal properties of Darnel, not a word 
is said as to its being poisonous. 

Parkinson describes nine species of Darnel, and he 
says : ** If the seed happen into drink it will cause a 
giddy drunkenness ; the meal of Darnell is very good 
to slay gangreenes, * * * It also cleanseth the skin 
of all lepryes/' He does not say it is poisonous, and 
it may also be said of Wheat and Barley that if their 
seed happen into drink they will cause a giddy 
drunkenness. 

In Sym son's MS. account of Galloway, of date 1684, 
quoted in Caledonia (iii. 2S4-5), it is staled that, *'The 
here was generally very oatie — that is, mixed with wild 
Oats; and in some districts it was mixed with Darnel, 
which they called rosmger; that being narcotic, occa- 
sioned strangers to find fault with the ale, though it did 
not much trouble the inhabitants, who thought it no 
ill ingredient, as it made the drink stronger." 

In addition to the more recent opinions quoted in 
my former paper, mention may be made of those ex- 
pressed in The Grafts of Great Britattr. Mr, Charles 
fohnson, who writes the text, observes in his introduc- 
tion (p. 12), that the " deleterious character" of Lolium 
temulentum has been " positively determined ; " and, in 
describing the plant, he tells us that ** Many cases 
are recorded in medical works of poisoning by Darnel. 
The seeds," he continues, "ground and made into 
bread, with a small proportion of Wheat or other flour, 
and eaten in this manner repeatedly, produce vomiting, 
purging attended by giddiness, pain, and swelling of 
the limbs, and eventually gangrene and death. A 
small farmer near Potctiers in France died in conse- 
quence of persevering in the use of bread so circum- 
stanced, while his wife and servant, who discontinued 
to eat it after the earlier symptoms, recovered. In 
some instances people have lost their limbs by subsist- 
ing on meal in which any considerable quantity of 
Darnel grain was commingled. About thirty or forty 
years back, according to Cbristison, almost the whole 
of the inmates of the Sheffield Workhouse were 
attacked with symptoms supposed to be produced by 
their oatmeal having been accidentally adulterated with 
Lolium. Linnjeus states that the seeds mixed with 
bread -com produce but little effect unless the bread be 
eaten hot. * * * The ultimate effects are, on the 
broad scale, not very dissimilar to those produced by 
diseased or ergotised grain." 

Dr. John Lowe, who read a paper on Darnel before 
this Society, and whose experiments are referred to in 
Anne Pratt*: Flowering Plants , informs me in a note 
that his first trials were made with seed of unknown 
source, obtained from Messrs, Lawson. Of these he 
says: "Beginning with 2 drachm doses infused in boiling 
water, I took next a half-ounce of the seed, drinking 
the infusion and masticating and swallowing the seeds. 
Having obtained some recent seed, grown in the 
Botanic Garden by Mr. McNab, I began with smaller 
doses of I drachm, increased to half an ounce, until the 
seed was all consumed. Not the slightest effect was 
produced on the pulse or general system, and I there- 
fore concluded either that the effects bad been over- 
stated, or that the seed grown in Scotland possessed 
less noxious properties ; the latter being probably the 
fact," 

The Darnel crop of the following experiments con- 
sisted of about eighty separate plants, the best of them 
showing from twenty to thirty stems. In consequence 
of the alarming development of fungi on the spikelels, 
I pulled the whole up before the seeds were dead ripe. 
About fOTty of the spikes showed ergotised kernels, 
specimens of which are herewith submitted. Whether 
these fungi are genetically connected with ergot may 
be worth inquiring. They are of two descriptions, and 
red and white in colour. The red fungoid masses very 
closely resemble in consistency and colour the irue ergot 
in its early stage upon seeds of Glycerin nintans ; while 
the white, which has the appearance of a mould, seems 
to grow from the spores, exuded in large quantities 
from the young ergot, and earned down the rachia by 
dew and rain. 

All the spikes affected with clearly developed 
ergot were set aside. Those affected with the above 
fungi were also kept by themselves ; while the spikes 
freest of blemish were used for the principal experi- 
ment. « 

When the clean seed had dried naturally upon the 
stems it was threshed off and ground into meal by a 
coffee-mill, and cleared of the husk or palea by a fine 
wire sieve. The meal thus consisted of the body of 
the kernel and the greater part of the bran or outer 
m ats, ah-ni; with a small lkuouiii of omitn united 
husk. One thousand grains were baked into an 
ordinary loaf of wheaten flour, the proportions of the 
dry meal being 14 per cent. Darnel, 8 per cent. Wheat. 
\ m 1 her thousand grains of Darnel meal were also mixed 
with wheaten flour and made into twenty biscuits, the 
percentage of Darnel meal being twenty-five, and each 
biscuit containing 50 grains of Darnel. The loaf was 
of a dark brown tinge, not quite so dark, as whole 
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round, roundish, or oblate ; and 2, Fruit conical, 
oblong, or ovate. 

I have already called attention to the changeable- 
ness of the characters in some varieties ; how in the 
cases of the eye and the cells some exhibit them open 
or closed, or intermediate between the two ; also in 
the interchangeable form of the calyx-tube and the 
positions of the stamens. In my classification I 
have provided against any confusion arising from 
this cau5e, and have given additional references 
when a variety is to be found in more than one divi- 
sion. For example, in Scarlet Nonpareil the eye is 
sometimes open and sometimes closed, though the 
calyx-tube is always short funnel-shaped, and the 
stamens marginal. This variety is therefore placed in 
class 1, section 2 (§§), and division 1 (f) ; but to 
provide for the case of the eye being closed, it is 
entered thus — "Scarlet Nonpareil Hi., §§, f>" show- 
ing that it is also found in class iii., section 2, and 
division I. 

It is important that perfect specimens of fruit be 
used when the classification is applied, and especially 
that the eyes be perfect ; and to observe the calyx 
tube correctly, the longitudinal section should be 
made directly through the centre. 

[In the Journal of Horticulture, from which this 
abstract is taken, a list of nearly 300 Apples, classi- 
fied in accordance with [the principles above-men- 
tioned, is given, but which our space does not allow 
us to reprint at present. Eds.] 





JOHN SMITH, 

the Royal Bo tanic Gardens, 
Kew. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to us to be able 
to lay before our readers a portrait and autobiogra- 
phical notice of the veteran ex-Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. His extraordinary knowledge of 
plants, and of every circumstance connected with the 
history of the Royal Gardens, no less than his contri- 
butions to botanical science, have given him a claim 
to the respect of horticulturists which none will wish 
to gainsay, while the sympathies of all will be 
specially felt for one to whom the loss of sight is a 
more than usually sad deprivation. A life more 
fraught with instruction and encouragement for the 
young gardener can hardly be imagined ; and its 
recital may, we hope, lead others to become distin- 
guished botanists and gardeners, like the subject of 
this notice. 

"Although it is not general, it is nevertheless a 
very common occurrence for sons to inherit the taste, 
and adopt the calling of their fathers ; such may be 
truly admitted to have been my case. 

" My father, after serving his apprenticeship in the 
garden of the ancient castle of Drum, in Aberdeen- 
shire, in 1790, started to seek his fortune in the 
South, Glasgow being his destination. After serving 
some time in the Glasgow nurseries, he spent two 
years as journeyman in two different gardens in 
Ayrshire, and one year at Buchanan, the Duke of 
Montrose's seat in Argyllshire. The gardener, Mr. 
Kyle, was fond of plants, and had formed a collec- 
tion of the rare plants of Ben Lomond, and which he 
knew by their botanical names, and was always 
pleased to communicate his knowledge to his men, 
and thus my father became acquainted with botanical 
names. After leaving Buchanan he served some time 
in the Edinburgh nurseries, where be gained a con- 
siderable addition to his knowledge of plants. He 
afterwards served another year as journeyman in the 
fine garden of Hopetoun House, and in 1798 became 
gardener to Mr. Stewart, of Hillside, Aberdour, in 
Fifesbire, where I was born, on October 5, 179S. 

"In 1802 he became gardener to Thomas Bruce, 
Esq., of Grangemnir, near Pittenweem, in the east of 
Fife, where he assisted to convert a moorland estate into 
cultivated cornfields and plantations, and made a new 
walled-in garden. 

" When about eight years old I was sent to tbe parish 
school of Pittenweem, about a mile distant, where I 
went through the usual course of education then 
commonly taught in the parish schools of Scotland ; 
the fee for reading, writing, and the simple rules of 
arithmetic being only 3s. per quarter ; and by paying 
the small extra fees, I went through the courses of 
geometry, mensuration, land surveying, book-keeping, 
and plain trigonometry, my whole school education 
not costing more than £5, I had begun Latin, but 



my father's apprentice having run away before his 
time was completed, it was agreed that 1 should take 
his place. 

" The numerous anecdotes my father told me of his 
travels, and descriptions of gardens, and especially 
about collecting and drying specimens of rare plants 
growing on Ben Lomond, took my fancy, and 
impressed me with the idea that I should like to do 
the same ; and this led me to commence forming a 
bed of wild flowers, such as native Orchids and other 
pretty plants found in the neighbourhood, of most of 
which I learnt the botanical names from my father, 
aided by the catalogue of the plants in tbe Edinburgh 
nurseries, which was one of the first nurserymen's cata- 
logues of plants arranged according to the Linnean 
system. 

"Havingexhausted myfather's knowledge of botany 
my questions sometimes annoyed him, and seeing 
that I was bent upon the study of plants, a copy of Lee's 
Introduction to Botany was accordingly procured for 
me from London, from which by diligent study I soon 
learnt the names and characters of the Linnean classes, 
and with a copy of Abercrombie's Gardener? Calendar, 
presented to me by Mr. Bruce, I in time learned the 
botanical names of all common forest and fruit trees, 
as also cultivated fruits, vegetables and flowering 
plants, and did not despise weeds, of which I made a 
list. 

" My apprenticeship ended in Novemher, 1815, and 
I obtained a situation as journeyman in the garden of 
Robert Ferguson, Esq.', of Raitb, near Kirkcaldy, an 
old garden but celebrated for its collection of plants 
both hardy and tender. I well remember my 
astonishment on first seeing the flower of Strelitzia 
regina?, tbe succulent Euphorbias, Cacti, and other 
curious plants quite novel to me. Being the youngest 
band, much of the drudgery work fell to my share, 
as was common in Scotch gardens in those days ; 
and living in a miserable back-shed bothy with three 
others I made but little progress in the knowledge of 
plants that year. 

"In November, 1816, I left Raith, and entered as 
journeyman in the gardens of the Earl of Moray, at 
Donibristle, near Aberdour. This garden was then a 
celebrated school for young gardeners ; 1 became a 
favourite with the master, and found leisure to collect 
and make specimens of the wild plants of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" I left Donibristle in Novemher, 181 7, and entered 
as journeyman in tbe garden of Caley House, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, 105 miles from Edinburgh, which distance 
I accomplished on foot in three days. This was a 
well kept garden, and the master had a taste for 
botany, and had formed a collection of herbaceous 
plants, arranged in rows according to the Linnean 
system ; he also possessed a number of books, amongst 
which were tbe volumes of the Botanical Magazine up 
to that time, which I had the opportunity of seeing. 
The many wild plants of the neighbourhood, which 
I had not before seen, did much to add to my know- 
ledge of native plants. 

" I left Caley at the Martinmas term, in November, 
181S, and in order not to traverse the way I came I 
took the road by way of New Galloway, Ayr, Kilmar- 
nock, to Glasgow, and after seeing tbe nurseries there 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where, through the interest 
of my father with the late Mr. William McNab, I 
obtained a situation as journeyman in tbe Royal 
Botanic Garden, then situated in Leith Walk. The 
collection of hardy and hothouse plants was then con- 
siderable, being in this country second only to that of 
Kew. Here I met with minds congenial with my 
own, and although four of us lived in a back shed 
one-roomed bothy, all personal discomforts were 
forgotten, our leisure time heing entirely employed 
with books, and in drying specimens of plants. Hav- 
ing the privilege of attending the botanical lectures, 
from which I first gained a knowledge of the 
natural system of botany, and Mr. McNab having 
kindly lent me Jussieu's Natural System, from 
which 1 copied the system of arrangement and 
the chief characters and tbe orders belonging to 
each. These circumstances, together with the ex- 
amples of many exotic genera in the garden, did 
much to fix in my mind a knowledge of tbe 
principles of the natural system. Specimens of the 
native plants being required to supply the students 
for tbe lectures, it was part of our duty to collect 
them ; and thus the localities of most of the rare 
plants in the vicinity of Edinburgh, as far as the 
Pentland Hills, became known to me. Mosses 
and lichens were a special object of collection. 
V 110 



Although our wages were only gs. per week I never- 
theless managed to purchase paper for specimens, 
and a copy of Dr. Smith's Compendium Flora 
Britannica. This work was in Latin, but with the 
aid of a Latin dictionary and the glossary of botanical 
terms in Lee's Introduction to Botany I was soon 
able to understand the Latin descriptions. The 
family of grasses and Cyperaceie also specially took 
my attention, and there being a fine collection ol both 
native and foreign in the garden, I made specimens of 
the whole collection. During this year I gained a 
considerable knowledge of plants. 

"In November, 1819, 1 went home to my father's 
for the winter, and, being desirous of having some 
practice in land surveying, I put myself under the 
tuition of a country parish schoolmaster, who was 
much employed in land surveying and measuring 
farms, and I thus learnt the use of the chain and 
field book, and the method of laying down plans, 
which proved of great use to me in after-life. 

"In the spring of 1820 1 returned to Edinburgh, and 
had tbe choice of remaining in the garden with Mr. 
McNab, or of proceeding, with letters of recom- 
mendation from him, to London. I chose the latter, 
and on presenting my letter of recommendation to the 
late W. T. Aiton, Esq., Director of the Royal Gar- 
dens, I was at once sent to fill a vacancy that had just 
occurred in the Royal forcing garden at Kensington. 
In this garden Pines, Vines, and Peaches were culti- 
vated on an extensive scale. Although this branch 
of gardening was not in accordance with my taste and 
previous study, I nevertheless profited much in gaining 
a knowledge of forcing fruits and managing hothouses, 
then heated by steam. 

" In April, 1822, a vacancy having occurred in the 
propagating department of the Royal gardens at Kew, 
Mr. Aiton appointed me to fill the place. At this 
time tbe Botanic Garden consisted of only 9 acres 
enclosed by walls. The northern part was called the 
arboretum, and contained the trees and shrubs 
described in the Hortus Knoensis, which, although 
crowded, nevertheless comprised many fine specimens 
of rare trees. The southern part contained the hardy 
herbaceous collections and hothouses, all of which, 
with the exception of a small span-house, were lean- 
to's, and heated by small flues, having in all thirty, 
one furnaces, which by weekly rotation were attended 
to by the young gardeners, then about ten in number, 
who had to perform the drudgery work of wheeling 
coals and clearing away the ashes. This was done 
without a complaint, as it was then considered neces- 
sary that young gardeners should be practically 
acquainted with the management of hothouse fires. 
The wages of the young gardeners were then 
only \zs. per week, out of which they had to pay 
for lodgings. There being but few books in those 
days on plants within the reach of gardeners, the know- 
ledge of plants which they acquired was by practical 
observation, and as an instance of tbe eagerness to 
obtain such I may mention tbe following : — I had 
observed in a bookseller's window at Hammersmith a 
second -band copy of the Epitome Horti Kciuensis ; 
with the price marked on it, but it was beyond my 
reach at the time, but in the course of several weeks, 
by a little stinting, 1 managed to accumulate the 
sum, and on a Saturday night started off to purchase 
tbe book, which I obtained, and bad just paid for it, 
when my comrade entered the shop on the same 
errand. He had, as well as myself, seen it in the 
window, but, being jealous of one another, nothing 
was said about it. This, with my Lee's Introduction to 
Botany, Abercrombie's Gardeners' Calendar, and Dr. 
Smith's Compendium Flora Britannica, caused me to 
be looked upon as the most learned in plants in the 
garden. 

" In tbe autumn of 1823 1 was promoted foreman of 
the hothouses and propagating department. At that 
time great accessions were being made to the collec- 
tion by the importations of seeds and plants sent home 
by Bowie from tbe Cape of Good Hope, by A. 
Cunningham from New South Wales, by Dr. Wallich 
from India, and by Lockhart from Trinidad. The 
Proteacea?, Leguminosa;, and other plants of New Hol- 
land, were then in high favour with plant lovers, and 
to them 1 devoted special attention, and thus laid the 
foundation of the grand collection of these families 
which in later years became the pride of the gardens. 

" In tbe autumn of 1826 1 had the offer of an excel- 
lent situation in Scotland, but Mr. Aiton would not 
allow me to leave, and the cultivation of plants being 
more to my liking than the common routine of gar- 
dening, I consented to remain on condition that he 
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provided me with a comfortable house in the garden 
to live in, which he accordingly did. 

" At this time Mr. Aiton was much engaged in 
carrying on the works at the Royal Lodge in Windsor 
Park, and the King (George IV.) requiring his at- 
tendance almost daily for several years, much of the 
responsibility of the management of the garden thus 
devolved upon me. 

" At this period few of the plants had their names 
attached to them, the tree and shrub, herbaceous, and 
succulent collections, and some others having labels 
with a number referring to their names in a book. 
Having, as already stated, paid special attention to 
the study of grasses, and the collection at Kew being 
large, I, in 1828, after much hesitation on Mr. Aiton's 
part, obtained his consent to have them named on 
condition that I would be responsible for their correct- 
ness; accordingly, with the free use of Mr. Aiton's 
library, kept in the garden, I corrected all mistakes, 
and a set of cast-iron labels in the form of a X was 



defrayed out of the Privy Purse, under the direc- 
tion of the Lord Steward, then Lord Surrey, 
who in the autumn of 1839 paid frequent visits to 
Kew, and made special inspection of the hothouses 
and pits in the Botanic Garden, always accom- 
panied by Mr. Aldridge, the head kitchen gardener ; 
and it ultimately became known that it was intended 
to convert the houses into Pine-stoves and vineries, 
and to get rid of the plants. They were first offered to 
the Royal Horticultural Society for their garden at 
Chiswick, and secondly to the Royal Botanic Society's 
garden, Regent's Park : in neither case could they 
be accepted without the aid of Government, to assist 
in building hothouses for their accommodation, which 
was not acceeded to. 

" This, however, did not prevent the Lord Steward 
from the intention of carrying out his plans, for after 
his visit on February 18, 1840, the kitchen gardener 
informed me that the Lord Steward had given him 
instructions to convert the Botany Bay house into a 



I 

Woods and Forests, which took effect on April 1, 
1840; and on March 31, 1841, Mr. Aiton officially 
resigned his office of Director of the Botanic Garden, 
and Sir William Hooker received the appointment of 
Director in his place. With this commenced a new 
era in the history of the garden. 

" Although I had been nominally Curator of the 
Botanic Garden for a number o( years, it was not till 
the autumn of 1841 that I was officially appointed by 

I the Treasury, and from that time I did everything in 
my power to assist Sir W. Hooker in carrying out his 
plans in the alterations and improvements in the 
garden that followed, and in increasing the collection 
of plants, in which I was greatly aided by my pre- 
vious twenty years' practical acquaintance with the 

1 collection. 

"In 1861 a gradual failure of my sight became mani- 
fest, which continued to increase, and in December, 
1863, I deemed it necessary to petition the First 
1 Commissioner of Works to release me of my duty of 




procured, on which were printed the names of the 
species. This was the first of the X labels for plants, 
which came into general use in after years. On this 
point Dr. Lindley, in his report drawn up in 1838, 
and laid before Parliament, says : — " What names are 
to be found in the garden have been furnished by Mr. 
Smith, the foreman, and the Director does not hold 
himself answerable for them." 

" As with all other old-established institutions, a 
change in its policy, based on new views consequent 
on the progress of knowledge, became imminent, and 
throughout the country an opinion existed, which 
began to be loudly expressed, that the management 
of the garden was not as it should be; and accordingly 
in February, 183S, a Commission, headed by the late 
Dr. Lindley, was appointed to examine into the state 
of the garden : a long report was the consequence, 
the important points being that, either the garden 
should be entirely abolished, or put upon a different 
footing. For two years no action was taken on this 
report, and during that period there were many sur- 
mises as to what was to be the fate of the garden. 
Up to this time the expenses of the garden were 



vinery, that the Cape and other houses wei'e to'follow, 
and that the plants were to be destroyed. It was with 
no ordinary sorrow that I heard this news, and although 
Mr. Aiton was still Director he was not consulted, 
and therefore could take no step in the matter. 

"The following day an old botanical friend* paid one 
of his frequent visits to the garden, and being at that 
time specially engaged in studying the plants oj New 
Holland he was consequently much grieved to hear 
of their intended destruction ; and considering it would 
be a disgrace to the nation he was led to write a letter 
stating what was to take place with the collection of 
plants at Kew, and which appeared in the Times 
newspaper of February 21. This letter had the 
desired effect, and a semi-official denial appeared in a 
newspaper on the 24th to the effect that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of destroying the Kew collec- 
tion. This led to a change in the administration of 
the garden, for shortly after I received notice to the 
effect that the management of the garden was to be 
transferred to the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 



* Mr. Robert Heward, F.L.S., of Kensington. 
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Curator, and in May, 1864, 1 was accordingly released 
from my office, having been then forty-four years in 
the service of the Royal Gardens. 

" Sir W. Hooker in his Parliamentary Report for 
1864, speaks of my resignation as follows : — 

'"The most important change which I have to 
mention, and indeed the most important that has 
occurred since 1841, when I was appointed Director, 
has been the retirement (owing to an affection of the 
eyes) of our able and highly valued Curator, Mr. John 
Smith, who for upwards of thirty years has superin- 
tended all departments of the Royal Gardens, and 
whose services and fidelity have been recognised by 
the Treasury in granting him the highest scale of 
pension. Indeed previous to my taking office Mr. 
Smith's services to the gardens and to science were 
mentioned with approbation by the Commissioners, 
whose report on the condition of the Royal Gardens 
was presented to Parliament in 1838 ; and they espe- 
cially drew attention to the fact that to Mr. Smith 
alone (then a foreman) was due the credit of having 
named any of the plants, whether for the interest of 
science or the instruction of the public' 
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of his follow-countrvmen. As far back as LS63 it was noticed 
thai- vines were perishing from some unknown cause, and by May 
18(57 the effect on the vineyards had become most marked and 
disastrous. In July 18(58 it was known that it was due to insect 
agency, and a Commission was engaged in tracing out its history, 
but it was a twelvemonth later before Flanchon detected the 
galls, resembling those of an American species of Pemphigus. A 
few days later specimens of Phylloxera were found at Bordeaux, 



and Planchon and his colleague 




jichtenstein at once thought that 



the two were not only related, but were actually Pemphigus 
ri/i folia, a supposition afterwards confirmed by Riley, the United 
Slates entomologist, who came over expressly to investigate the 
matter. In 1873 Planchon and Lichtensteiu presented a memoir 
to the Academy, recounting the progress and life-history of the 
pest, followed up by a still more important one the next year; 
Planchon's interest in the subject only ceasing with his life. He 
took an active part in advising remedies to stay the plague, and 
in introducing the American varieties of vines for stocks. 

Professor Planchon went to the United States in 1873, and 
his second and last visit to this country was paid in August 1886, 
after an interval of twenty-five years. He was elected a Foreign 
Member of this Society on May 1st, 1855. 



John Sm rxii^was born at Aberdour in the county of Fife, 

and his early education was of the usual type of young Scotchmen 
of his station, costing as a whole, as he himself recorded, not 



/9S, where his father was a gentleman's gardener, 




Edinburgh Botanic 



more than five pounds. 

In 1818 he was a journeyman in 
Garden, living in a bothy with four others, with a money wage of 
nine shillings per week. Out of this scanty stipend he managed 
to save enough to buy Sir J. E. Smith's ' Compendium Flone 
Uritannieic 1 and some drying-paper for specimens. In LS20 he 
ame south, and on the recommendation of Wm. Townsend Aiton, 
Superintendent of the Royal Gardens, was appointed to a place 
in the Royal Gardens at Kensington. Two years later he was 
transferred to Kew, where he was employed in the propagating 
pits, the wages of the young gardeners then being twelve shillings 
a week. The following year he was appointed foreman of the 
hothouses and propagating department, and soon began to mani- 
fest a special interest in ferns ; at this time there were about 
eighty species in cultivation at Kew, one half of that number 
being hardy. From this time until the Royal Gardens became 
public property, John Smith was the acting chief, at a salary of 
£40 a year, whilst the titular head, the younger Aiton, was 
receiving £1200 annual for practically a nomiual superintendence 
of the whole of the Royal Gardens. In 1810, w hen a scheme had 
been propounded to hand over Kew to the Horticultural Society, 
Dr. Lindley, Mr. Bentham, and Mr. Joseph Faxton were ap- 
pointed a Commission to investigate the condition of the G-ardens, 
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and in their report they stated that whatever names were 
attached to the plants " have been furnished by Mr. Smith, the 
foreman, and that the Director does not hold himself responsible 
for them." At this time it was the practice to attach numbers 
to the plants, and the corresponding names were recorded in a 
book, kept privately by the younger Aitou, the gardeners them- 
selves not knowing the names of the subjects under their charge. 
Mr. Smith was a witness at the famous trial of Robert Sweet, 
regarding the theft of a plant from Kew ; the counsel and bench 
could not believe that a particular specimen could possibly be 
sworn to, and Sweet was acquitted, to the public satisfaction, the 
seclusion of the gardens from all save a section of the community 
being widely resented. 



In 1841 the control of the gardens was transferred to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, Sir Wm. J. Hooker was 
appointed the Director, with Smith as Curator, and the establish- 
ment began its career of scientific usefulness. By 1846 the 
collection of ferns had increased from 80 to 400, in 1857 to 600, 
and by 1866, when Sir Wm. Hooker died, to a thousand species 
and well-marked varieties. Many of these had been raised from 
spores taken from herbarium specimens. In 1838 Smith had read 
a paper before the Linnean Society on Ergot ; and in 1839 had 



published his genus Coelebogyne in our Transactions, with a 
plate. In 1841 he described Cuming's splendid collection of 
ferns from the Philippine Islands in Hooker's Journal, vol. iii., 
shortly followed by his scheme of fern-classification in the fourth 
volume of the same journal, and in Hooker's c London Journal,' 
vols, i., ii., which had been previously read at one of our meet- 
ings. Seemann's Ferns of the ' Herald ' voyage were worked up 
by him, and issued in 1856. During 1861 his eyesight began 
to fail, and in 1863 he retired upon a pension, the old in- 



justice of inadequate salary during Aiton's time having long 
since been made good, and was succeeded by another Curator 
of the same name. Three years later his collection of dried ferns 
of 2000 species on 6000 sheets was bought for the British Mu- 
seum. His wife died in 1838, and his six children died one after 
another by consumption, the last iu 1871, one of them, Alexander, 
having held positions in the Museum and Herbarium at Kew. 
The tombstone, with its pathetic record of successive losses, stands 
at the extreme south-east corner of Kew Churchyard. 

Mr. Smith did not permit his blindness to hinder his labours 
in his retirement, his memory was well stored and retentive, and 
was unimpaired to the last. He lived in lodgings at Kew, and 
employed a young lady secretary ssix hours a day reading to him 
and writing from his dictation. In the ' Gardener's Chronicle ' 

ished from time to time anecdotes of old Kew times or 
short notices of his early contemporaries, who were employed at 
Kew or collected for that garden. The principal books written 
during this closing period were ' Ferns, British and Foreign,' in 
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1866, a list of all the ferns known to be in cultivation; ' Domestic 
Botany,' 1871 ; ' Bible Plants, 5 1878 ; 'Eecords' of the Botanic 
Garden, Kew, 1880; and 1 Dictionary of Economic Plants/ 1882. 
He died suddenly on the 12th February, 1888, and was buried in 
Kew Churchyard, in the same spot where his wife and children rest. 
He was elected an Associate April 18, 1837. 

William Threlfall, one of the latest additions to our roll, 
was the second son of the late Eichard Threlfall, of Hollowforth, 
Preston, Lancashire, and was born in 1862. He was greatly 
attached to the study of plants, and having contributed articles 
on horticultural matters in Germany and Eussia, he determined 
to make a longer journey with purely scientific intent. After 
consultation with competent advisers, he determined to investi- 
gate the flora of the vast tract of country lying between the 
Caucasus and Persia. As a help in this enterprise, the Council 
furnished him on 15th March 1888 with a letter under the Society's 
seal to the English Ambassador to the Porte, and he set out on 
his journey with the highest hope. Most unhappily, these were 
frustrated by his being drowned whilst bathing in the river 
Dryala, in Kurdestan, at the end of March, and he was buried 
in the English Cemetery at Bagdad, April 7, 18S8. 
He was elected Fellow June 16th, 1SS7. 



The Members of the Society dined together at the Victoria 
Hotel, Northumberland Avenue, the President in the Chair. In 
addition to the usual loyal and Society toasts, that of the " Medal- 
lists " was proposed, and acknowledged by Sir Joseph Hooker. 

May 25th, 1888. 

A Eeception was held in the rooms of the Society at 8.30 p.m. 
by the President and Officers. The following is a list of the 
various exhibitions : — 

Catalogue of the Memorials of Linn^us exhibited at the 

Conversazione of the President and Officers of the Linnean 
Society, at Burlington Jlouse, May 25//*, 1888. 

PEESONAL EELICS. 

Alma> acu pi Shret efter Jesu Christi nlderika fodelse 1735. . . . 
Skara, 16 mo , [Almanack for the year 1735 from the gracious 
birth of Jesus Christ.] 

Interleaved, with short memoranda by Linnaeus of daily occurrences 
during that eventful year, which saw his betrothal, journey to the Nether* 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEKJ 



MEETING, 



TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 



{ Royal Horticultural Society ; Scions 
Miv 32 -J tific, Fruit, ami Ftortkl 'Commit- 
( tees. 



2 j } Liniiean Society e Auiih cr^iry and 
} Centenary, 

SHOWS, 

(Society Niitiaimle rt' Hurt. culture 
May de Vrznoo : Li^nd Eiliibition 

( (six day h} . 



SALES- 

i Lilies and Greenhouse Plants, at 
Prothcroe 8t \Torris' Rooms, 
WEDNESDAY, MaV S!i-{ Gn>euhoij*« and Bodilins Plants, at 

the Jinnies Nursery, Hi^h Street, 
Barnes, by Frotheroe & Morris* 



THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 



Mxy 24 1 in 
i 1^ 



loble Importatiou 
rOni Mr. F, Sander, 



of Orchid* 
at Stevens' 



May k E *'ftUiiihed and Imported Orchids, 
\ at ProUleroe 8c Murrii' Rooms, 

{ Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, fit 
Mav > thy American Nurseries, Leytou- 
( stone* by ProHieroe & Morris. 




A very few weeks have elapsed 

toxoid*) since ifc bec * m * oul ' t0 an- 

nounce the death of the veteran 

ex-Curator of the Iloyal Gardens, Kew. John 
Smith primus, as we mast name him to distin- 
guish him from his successor, was a botanist as 
well as a gardener f and neither the weight of 
ninety years nor the sad infirmity of blind- 
ness sufficed to quench his zeal nor stay his 
work as an author* Jons Smith secundum, 
whose death we now have to chronicle, was 
appointed as Curator in 1864 under the then 
Director, the late< Sir "William Hook Kit at a 
period when the failure of eyesight necessitated 
the retirement of his predecessor. The second 
John Smith came to Kew from Syon* where he 
had made a name for himself by his success in 
the cultivation of rare exotic fruits and other 
economic plants, 

Smith was the first to succeed in flowering the 
dwarf Coco-nut Palm in this country (see Gar* 
deners* Chronicle, February 1, 1862, and figured at 
p. 180). Previous to going to Syon Smith was at 
Alnwick, and before that at Floors, so that his 
training was throughout in excellent school s s 
and this was of givat assistance to hi in. when he 
removed to Kew — where he carried out many im- 
provement^ and managed to secure the esteem of 
both Sir William and of Sir Joseph IIookkle. 
A man of good presence and courteous man- 
ners, ever willing to oblige, botanists and gar- 
deners alike were under great obligations to 
him. What was written of him in 1873 
was applicable to him to the last On few* if 
on any gardeners of the lii li^.k-m, do greater cares 
or responsibilities fall than on the Curator of the 
Boyal Gardens. Kew. The duties of the office 



are so numerous, the interests he has to serve are 
bo varied, and to some extent, so conflicting, 
that it requires a man of no common energy and 
tact to cope with them* To hold the balance 
between the requirements of scientific, of prac- 
tical, and of ornamental gardening ; to satisfy 
the requirements of the dilktanie and of the 
pWsure-seeker* and to discharge the extremely 
important, hut little known, duties in connection 
with the Colonial botanic and experimental 
gardens— this is the task Mr. Smith has to un- 
dertake daily.' p Of late years Mr. Smith's health 
failed sadly ■ repeated attacks, from which recovery 
scented a marvel, enfeebled his energies* and 
necessitated his retirement in the spring of 1B36" 
from active duties* 

Since that time, as many of our readers know, 
matt' rial changes have been made in toe organisa- 
tion and staff of the Koyal Gardens* After his 
retirement Mr* Smith's health improved some- 
what, but to those who knew his condition the 
announcement of his death at Twickenham on the 
11th in si, will not be a matter of surprise, The 
funeral took place in Kew churchyard on Thurs- 
day last! 

. ^ llE ven * Qre °^ ^e Royal 
^hm™ 1 * 0 Horticultural Society in holding 
a large Exhibition in the City 
deserved more success than the weather at first 
seemed likely to permit. Ultimately, however, 
the tents became tilled with visitors and a grand 
success seemed likely to be scored, particularly 
as the show remained open till Friday. The 
show was held in the Temple Gardens* under two 
spacious tents, and was, all things considered, truly 
magnificent. The weather unfortunately was just 
the reverse, but we can hardly doubt thai. i!ir« 
public spirit of the exhibitors and the enterprise 
of the old Society will, indirectly, if not directly 
be of great service to it* That a Society sup- 
posed to be under a cloud should yet be able, time 
after time, to command such splendid service 
from the exhibitors is a proof of vitality from 
which the bent auguries may fitly be drawn, As 
the show is being held while these pages are 
passing through the press, we cannot attempt to 
do full justice to what is really one of the most 
remarkable exhibitions it has been our privilege 
to witness, On entering the long tent with its 
fine display of herbaceous plants and i 1 market- 
stuff,' 1 the visitor could scarcely refrain from an ex- 
clamation of delight and surprise. The Pteonies* 
the cut Tulips from Mr. Walker, the Narcissus 
from Mr, 11 a rut, the Lilies and other herbaceous 
plants from Mr. Ware, Messrs. Paul k 
Son, and others, the Lilies of the Valley from 
Messrs, Hawkixs and Bennett, the Calceolarias 
from Mr. James, all these, and many more, 
have been marked for note, but neither space nor 
time permit us to enlarge upon thenn The A us* 
tralian Apples, and those from Nova Scotia, 
however, compel incidental notice, as does the 
exhibition of market produce from the Channel 
Ififandfl shown by Mr* Monmio, and Australian 
Mangoes, Oranges, Grapes, shown by Mr, J. B, 
Thomas* 

The large central tent is filled with Palms, 
Dracama Lindeni* and other decorative plants 
from Mr. Ic^ton, Cinerarias and Mimulus from 
Messrs. Ca r te r , Caladi u m s f r em Mr. L a e \ o a nd 
Mr, Mrllrb. Mr. Turner gains a first pri/j< 
for Azaleas. 

Messrs, Paul & Son show a group of 
magnificent pot Poses in splendid style, 
and Messrs, W* Paul & Son exhibit a large 
number of smaller size but excellent 
quality. Messrs, Veitcb show a magnificent 
miscellaneous group, including well flowered 



Eermuda Lilies, Hydrangea panioulata, and Tree 
Pfeonies, with Japanese Maples and Cornus 
sibirica var* Spathii, a shrub with deep coral-red 
branches and golden variegated leaves. Mr* 
Turner and others show Pelargoniums very 
fine, but perhaps not quite equal to what has 
been seen in former days, Mr. Williams has a 
good miscellaneous group, including the sin- 
gular Ataecia cristata. Sir Trevor Law* 
rexce, in addition to Orchids, chiefly Cattleyas, 
MaguVvallias, and other varieties of great beauty, 
to be presently mentioned, shows a fine specimen 
of Ward's variety of Anthnrium Schemer i an u in, 
Anthnrium mortefontainense, Cordyline Austra- 
lia, the lovely blue Myosotidiuni nohile* and 
i n any o the rs r But the greatest tr i uniph is secure d 
in the exhibition of Orchids, the best since the 
famous exhibition at the first Orchid Conference. 
Messrs. Low have a fine collection of Cattleya*. 
Messrs. SANGER & Co. show the curious Scuti- 
caria Keyseriana, a new species from the Roraima 
country, with long pendulous, quill-like leaves, 
and flowers 3 inches acro^, the segments 
with a yellowish ground marked with 
purple spots and lines* From the same 
exhibitor comes a fine plant of Cattleya 
Mossia? and a noble form of C* Mendelii, named 
Itothsohildiana, a fine shaped flower with 
broad rosy-lilac segments, the bold lip with an 
orange throat, with a clear magenta blotch in 
front, and an edging of the same colour— a truly 
:■■['!'■!;' I id \ ai-b't-y. 'The collection of Odonto- 
glossums is remarkable for the selection of the 
choicest varieties. Cypripediums are well shown, 
;mli1 iivhulr {[:•• Sr. Albaii.s variety of I \ cilio- 
la-re, particularly delicate in colouring; C. Cross i 
super bum. and many others, Mr. Cypher had 
magnificent Lselia pur pur at a and Cattleya Sk in- 
ner i, and Mr. Pollett make fine displays, and 
Ilarun St mum Kits collection is wonderfully 
beautiful and choice, and was rich in Cattleya 
Skiimeri, Milton ia v^xi liar him, Cattleya Men- 
delii, and Lfelia pnrpurata varieties. The Presi- 
dent, Sir Thkvor Lawrence* shows a superb 
collection, including the very remarkable Lis- 
sochilus gigauteus, figured in another column, 
Spathoglottis Kim bal liana, with its large yellow 
i lowers and singular lip is shown in a fine 
example with some remarkable Masdevallias, and 
a host of other things which we must needs 
pass over. 

We are aware that we have not been bo 
sparing of adjectives as it is our duty to be on 
ordinary occasions, but this new departure of the 
Koyal Horticultural Society is so remarkable, 
and the circumstances are so peculiar, that 
a few superlatives are more than admis- 
sible* Altogether the display ia one which 
shows convincingly that the Society is 
amply worthy of that extended support which 
we heartily hope it will get in the shape of new 
subscribers. It was pleasant to hear that the 
Treasurer is hopeful, and, provided the earnest 
co-operation of all horticulturists be maintained, 
the old Society will once more enter on a career 
as prosperous as it has been — useful it still is. 
We may mention that although the bulk of our 
subscribers cannot see these notes till after the 
close of the show there are many who may be 
able to visit the show before it closes on Friday , 
and we strongly recommend them to do so. 



The Gardeners- Orphan Fund.— a special 
meeting of the coujnjittee of the Fund took place at 
the Caledonian U-Jtel on the 11th inst., to assist 
ia carrying out tb? proposed floral promenade and 
J't'tc in the wholesale flower market, Co vent Garden, 
in aid of the above, as mentioned in our columns of 
Saturday last. Mr. Geo. Deal presided, and Mr. 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN SMITH. 
Mast bortteultartiti will Imm with much reirrct that Mr. John 
Smith, tb« aooond ex-curator of the Royal Gardens. Ke w, die I on Friday 
last sfbnr * fortnight's Illness at hit residence, 12, Hamilton Termer, St, 
Margaret's, Twickenham. It will be rem ecu be red that Mr. Smith re- 
signed his po4 at Kbw two yekre afo In consequence of Ul health, which 
had been caused to a great extent by a iuhvwd of severe domestic 
affliction*, and it la somewhat »trrnge (hat be haa somved hit pre- 
decessor ao short time, whoaa official career was marked by similar 
family troubles. Mr. Smith was born In Roxburghshire, an J commenced 
hbs rardeuing career in 1>M1 by being apprenticed to Mr. ft Piltam, 
gardener to the Pake of Roxborgh, Floors Castle, Kelao. Daring the 
three years spent In thii garden, which was then one of the must noted 
Ib Scotland foe the skilfal practice the* displayed, he laid a good 
foundation for his after experience. At the end 1 of that period Mr. 
Smith proceeded to Alawvk Castle Garde as, and he remained in the 
tenicm of the Duke of Northumberland fcr twenty year*. He worked 
at Alnwick Castle la a aebordlnatc pusttion tintU but the time ao 
spent wat moat ealoabte in rearalta, for by his amldaity- and pcrtCTeraoce 
he gained the esteem of his noble employer, who assisted him in many 
ways. In the year named be went to Sean Honar Garden* to gain some 
knowledge of tropical f roil culture, retarning to Alnwick in I&&6, hut 
was shortly afterward* appointed gardenrr on the Duke of Xorthumber* 
Land* ea&atc, Werrington Park, Cornwall. Three yean later — nanvly, 
in 1869 — Mr. [rleon resigned the management of the Syon House Gar- 
denia, and Mr. J. Smith succeeded him. Jn 1HM the curetnrahip r.f Kew 
became vacant, and the appointment was offered by Sir William Hooker 
to Mr. J. Smith, whose qaaltftoaifona for the post were well known. 
From then nntll he creditably discharged the difflcolt duties con* 
nected with the oftoc of curator, *.nd was much rcapeetrd for bis 
courtesy and kindliness of manner. 
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and abnormal forms of A. Kittoni. The chief abnormality arises 
from variations in their distance from the circumference. In an 
abnormal Chinese specimen of A. afjinis with a diameter of -14 mm., 
the unsymmetrical processes are inserted at distances varying from 
one-fourth to one-ninth of the radius from the circumference. 

It may further be pointed out that in the flat forms of A. sits- 
pectus, A. Beevericej A. Comberi, and other species, in the absence of 
primary rays in specimens of A. Kittoni, and of processes in this as 
well as in A* sus})ectus and A. apediceUatus, this genus a _ 
Goscinodiscits. The affinity of the two is still further shown by the 
occurrence of, a, a central rosette in Coscinodiscus symmetricits Grev., 
C. aster omphalus Ehrb., and C. omphalanthits Ehrb. ; 6, a central 
space in C. gigas Ehrb. and C. diorama Sch. ; c, compartments on 
the valves resulting from fasciculate arrangement of the markings 
in C. denarius Sch. and C. curvatulus Grun. ; d, distinct but single 
radial rows of markings representing primary rays in C. denarius 
Sch. and C. extravagans Sch. ; e, marginal processes in C. extrava- 
gans Sch. and C. tube rcula tics Grev. ; /, clear spaces near the border, 
corresponding to those at the base of the processes in Aidacodiscns r w 
C. armatus Grev., var. Sch. ; g f occasional interspaces between the 
outer ends of the radial rows of markings and the border in C. 
biradiatus Grev. ; &, irregularities of surface in C. excavatiis Grev. 
The markings are often similar in the two genera. 



Explanation of Plate 281.— Figs. 1—8, Abnormal valves of A. Kittoni 
Arnott, showing variations in the arrangement of the primary rays, and central 
spaces or central rosettes* Fig. 9, Normal valve viewed in its girdle aspect. 



THE LATE JOHN SMITH, A.L.S. 

I should like to see a biography of John Smith, written in 

detail from the same point of view as that of his fellow Scotchmen, 

Robert Dick and Thomas Edward. He was born at Aberdour, in 

Fifeshire, where his father was a gentleman's gardener, on the 

5th of October, 1798. The story of his early life and of his 

struggles to educate himself in the rudiments of Botany will be 

in 




found, told by himself and accompanied by an excellent 
Gard. Chron. n. s. vol. v. p. 363 (1876). His whole school education 
did not cost more than five pounds. When he was employed as a 
journeyman at the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, in 1818, four> 
them lived together in a one-roomed bothy, and his wages were 
nine shillings a week, out of which he saved money to buy uw 
drying-paper and a copy of Sir J. E. Smith's 4 Compendium/ | J1 
1820 he came to London, and on the recommendation of the 

l was appointed to a place in the Royal Garden at 






sington. 




In 1822 he was removed to the propagating-pits at Kew. 

then was the private property of the Crown, ana 





consisted of nine acres, enclosed by a wall, the wages of the young 
gardeners being twelve shillings a week. At the age of twenty-nve 
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be was promoted to be foreman of tbe hotbouses and propagating 




artment, and soon began to take a special interest in ferns. At 
tbat time tbere were about forty bardy and as many tender exotic 
ferns in tbe Kew collection. Between 1823 and 1840 Kew was at 
its lowest ebb, and wben, at tbe death of William IV., Lindley, 
Benthain, and Paxton were appointed a commission to investigate 
its condition, tbey reported that whatever names were attached to 
tbe plants "have been furnished by Mr. Smith, tbe foreman, and 
tbat the Director does not bold himself answerable for them." 

With 1841 came the transfer of the gardens to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. Sir W. J. Hooker was appointed 
Director, and John Smitb was continued as Curator, with results 
which I need not recapitulate here. In 1846 tbe collection of 
ferns bad increased from 80 to 400 species, in 1857 to 600, and in 




1866, wben Sir Wm. Hooker died and John Smith resigned, to 

1000 species and well-marked varieties. A considerable 
number of the additions were raised from spores taken from dried 
specimens. During tbe Aitonian period Smith bad contributed two 
papers to tbe 1 Transactions of tbe Linnean Society,' one on Ergot 
m 1838, and bis well-known paper on Ccelobogyne in 1839. In 1841 
be contributed to Hooker's Journal an enumeration of the magni- 
ficent collection of ferns made by Cuming in the Philippine Islands. 

scberne for a new classification of ferns was laid before the 
Linnean Society in 1841, and published in Hooker's Journal in 
1841-2. His primary divisions, Desmobrya and Eremobrya, were 
original, but in bis idea of founding genera on venation he was 
anticipated by Presl, wbose * Tentamen Pteridographia ' appeared 
in 1836. His ideas on fern-classification were further explained in 
bis contributions to Hooker & Bauer's * Genera Filicum 1 in 1842, 




and in his enumeration of the ferns gathered by Seemann during 
exploring expedition of tbe 4 Herald,' published in 1856. In 





bis sight began to fail, and in 1863 be retired upon a pension 
baying been in tbe service of tbe Garden forty-four years. 





ction of dried ferns, consisting of 2000 species on 6000 large 



£5? ®ke e ts f was purchased in 1866 for the British Museum. His 

" ill 1838, and be lost his six children one after tbe other 






consumption, tbe last in 1871. His son Alexander held posts ii_ 
the Museum, and afterwards in the Herbarium at Kew. 

In spite of bis blindness, Mr. Smith still continued to take a keen 
st in botanical and horticultural matters, and his memory and 




energy we re wonderful up to the very last. He lived in lodgings at 
^ew, and had a young lady secretary, whom be kept employed for 
about six hours a day, reading to him and writing for him. The 
principal books which he produced under 
f£ 'Ferns, British and Foreign/ 1866; ! 




circumstances are 



Domestic Botany, 




ttistoria Filicum/ 1875; 'Bible Plants/ 1878; Records of the 
iftQ aU1C ^ arden > Kew/ 1880 ; and ? Dictionary of Economic Plants/ 
i»82. He died suddenly on the 12th of February, 1888, and was 

111 f.lia /ilmiinli,T rt ^l ^« TTnra frrimri Kncirlo Ills Wit A flllCl 



i Y? m the churchyard on Kew Green, beside his wife and 
jmldren. His funeral was attended by Sir J. D. Hooker and nearly 



of the present staff of the Kew establishment. 

J. G. Bakeb. 
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literature I saw was the Gardeners' Chronicle, Loudon's Encyclopedia, and 
Thomson's Gardeners' Assistant. A friend of mine once wrote to a 
gardening paper asking what books were best for a studious ambitious 
young gardener to read ; the reply was " Our Every Gardener's Guide, 
price 5s., would suit you " ! I have bought some good books from second- 
hand dealers in Hammersmith, Richmond, etc., since I learnt at Kew 
what were worth having. 

THE ADVANTAGES Kew offers the "improver" are— An enormous 
collection of plants all labelled with their names and habitats ; the 
division of the work into departments and the change of men from one to 
the other ; the elevating feeling of responsibility for a definite chargo 
or collection ; the library, lectures, Mutual Improvement Society, British 
Botany Club, and last, but not least, the Cricket Club. I must also 
include the probability of obtaining a good appointment directly from or 
indirectly through Kew. 

THE HOURS OF LABOUR are from six to six in the summer and 
from daylight to dark in winter, with lj hours for meals. An afternoon 
off on every fourth Saturday is allowed to the gardeners. Sunday duty is 
compulsory, and averages about one Sunday in four. The wages are 21s. 
per week, with a day's extra pay for full-day Sunday duty and 2s. 6d. for 
afternoon duty. A week's annual leave is given. Medical attendance 
with full pay is allowed during sickness. The term of service for 
Englishmen is two years, for Foreigners one year ; this does not apply 
to subforemen. The number of Foreigners is limited to five. I am told 
that blue serge suits and dark grey flannel shirts with collars are now 
prescribed by the authorities for gardeners employed at Kew. 




Although the late Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, died in 1SS8, 
his portrait and memoir will no doubt be welcomed by readers of the 
Journal. He was remarkable rather as a practical gardener than as a 
man with scientific sympathies, in which respect he differed markedly 
from his predecessor " Jock " Smith, who was more botanist than gardener. 
The late Curator was born in Kelso, Roxburghshire, and in 1841 he 
became an apprentice under Mr. C. Pillans, gardener to the Duke of 
Roxburgh at Floors Castle. Three years later he loft Floors for Alnwick 
Castle, Northumberland, then under the charge of Mr. W. Pillans. Here 
he remained twelve years. At the suggestion of the Duke of Northumber- 
land ho was transferred in 18o5 from Alnwick to Syon, then under the 
care of Mr. J. Ivison. Syon was at that time famous for its collections 
of all kinds and especially of tropical plants. The Mangosteen fruited 
in Smith's first year. In 1S57 he was appointed head gardener at 
Wcrrington Park, Cornwall, another residence of the Duke of North- 
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umberland, and two years later, on the death of Ivison, he was made head 
gardener at Syon. This was in 1859. Here his success in the manage- 
ment of the Syon collection was such as to attract the attention of 
Sir William Hooker and Dr. Lindley, and on the retirement of " Jock " 
Smith in 18(54 he was offered and accepted the Curatorship of Kcw. His 
age then vvas 38 years. 

"Whilst with the Duke of Northumberland, Smith had been largely 
employed in remodelling old and laying out new gardens ; he had also 
studied surveying, levelling, etc. under masters at the express wish of 
His Grace. The experience thus gained was of great value to him at Kew, 
where he at once set to work, in co-operation with Sir William Hooker 
and afterwards with Sir Joseph, to reorganise the gardens by an improved 
system of walks, the rebuilding of plant-houses, the formation of the 
arboretum, the making of the lake, etc. 

In 1883 the Director, Sir Joseph Hooker, wrote of him : — " I must 
bear my testimony to the way in which the Curator has performed his 
multifarious duties. The Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and riant-Houses 
have, since 1865, been transformed in all but a few of their leading- 
features. The practical operations by which this has been effected have 
been all conducted by the Curator, who is further responsible for the keep 
of the grounds, and in which respects they have gained the unqualified 
admiration of visitors from all countries. He has retained throughout the 
entire confidence of the Director and the respect of his subordinates. In 
his official capacity he is as highly respected by the general public as he 
is by the Board." 

About this time, however, his health began to fail, the death of his 
wife and only daughter had a still further ill effect upon his constitution, 
never very strong, and in May 1886 he found it necessary to retire from 
active duties. He died two years after (May 1888), and was buried in 
Kew churchyard, the whole of the Kew staff attending his funeral. 

Mr. Smith was a man of fine presence and courteous manners, ever 
willing to oblige, and ever ready with a word of encouragement and kindly 
advice to the younger members of his staff. 

Mr. Wim.iam Tkuelove. 

The late foreman of the Arboretum at Kew retired from the service of the 
Royal Gardens in April 1892, and died in January 1894 in his seventy- 
second year. During his 26 years' service at Kew he superintended the 
planting of nearly all the collections of ligneous plants cultivated in the 
open air at Kew, and was responsible for their keep. A quiet man, of 
retiring disposition, ho was scarcely known outside the Eoyal Gardens, 
but he had the respect and esteem of all his colleagues at Kew. On his 
retirement Mr. Primrose, Secretary to H.M. Board of Works, wrote : — 
" The Board desire to record their appreciation of the diligence and skill 
which Mr. Truelove has shown in the discharge of his duties during the 
period that he has been employed at Kew." His knowledge of trees and 
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JOHN SMITH 
KEW'S FIRST CURATOR 



John Smith is an un- 
deservedly neglected figure 
in the history of the Gar- 
dens. He worked at Kew 
when its fortunes were at 
their lowest ebb, and under 
Sir William Hooker, held 




the post of Curator for 23 „ig 



years. 



He was born on 5th 



Fifeshire, where his father 
was gardener to a Mr. 



October, 1798, in Aberdour, pi 



Stewart. From an early age 



he showed an interest in 
gardening, and consequently 
on leaving school at 13 en- 



tered an apprenticeship to 
his father, then gardener to Thomas Bruce of Grangemuir. With 
the aid of Abercrombie's " Universal gardener's kalendar " and 
Lee's " Introduction to Botany ", he gradually acquired a basic 
knowledge of botany. When his apprenticeship ended in Novem- 
ber, 1815, he was engaged as journeyman in the garden of Robert 
Ferguson of Raith, near Kirkcaldy. Here, for the first time, he 
saw Strelitzia, reginae, succulent euphorbias and cacti. However, 
as the youngest labourer, there was little opportunity for study, 
and after a year he obtained a post on the estate of the Earl of 
Moray, at Donibristle, near Aberdour. In November, 1817, he 
moved to Caley House, Kirkcudbrightshire, where he was given 
access to the library which included a set of the " Botanical 
Magazine ". Through his father's acquaintance with William 
McNab, Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, he was 
taken on there as a journeyman in 1818. McNab, who, incidentally, 
had worked at Kew from 1801 to 1810, encouraged the young 
man's interest in botany, and lent him a book on Jussieu's natural 
system. He was allowed to attend lectures on botany, and in his 
leisure time studied and collected the local flora. In 1820 he left 
Edinburgh with a letter of recommendation from McNab to W. T. 
Aiton, Director of the Royal Gardens. He accepted a vacancy in 
the Royal Forcing Gardens at Kensington Palace, and two years 
later was transferred to the propagating department at Kew. 

The Botanic Garden at Kew, at that time the private property 
of the Crown, consisted of about nine acres enclosed by walls. The 
northern part near the Orangery contained the Arboretum, and the 
remainder was devoted to the herbaceous collection and hothouses. 
One of the tasks of the young gardeners, who numbered about ten, 
was to maintain the furnaces in these hothouses, including the 
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carting of coal and the removal of ashes. Their wages were 12s. 
a week. 

A small wooden door in the Arboretum wall, near the present 
Main Entrance, provided public access to the Botanic Garden ; 
the entrance to the Pleasure Grounds, which constituted the 
bulk of the Gardens, lay a little farther along the same wall. These 
two entrances were abolished when George IV enclosed the western 
end of Kew Green, and a new imposing gate was substituted about 
1825 in the wall near the Director's Office. 

When Smith came to Kew, Robert Begbie was foreman, but 
the following year, 1823, W. T. Aiton decided to put Begbie in 
charge of the Arboretum and out-of-doors work, and promoted 
Smith to foreman of the hothouses and propagation department. 
It thus became Smith's responsibility to tend the rich collections 
of new plants being sent home by Allan Cunningham and James 
Bowie from Brazil, South Africa and New South Wales, by Dr. 
Wallich from India, and David Lockhart from Trinidad. Smith 
undertook some re-organization of the Gardens in his charge. 
He records that in 1825, " I began to take special interest in . . . 
[the Aroids] and found them like the ferns, dispersed in the 
different hot-houses. I brought them together, forming a group of 
them at the west end of the hot-house ". (1> 

In 1826 Smith was offered a more lucrative post in Scotland, 
but W. T. Aiton, being reluctant to lose such a capable employee, 
consented to the following conditions that Smith proposed : " First, 
that a certain house conveniently situate to the Garden is to be put 
in order for me to live in ; if it cannot be done, some other house 
is to be found for me as conveniently situate. And in the second 
place, my wages is [sic] to be at the rate of thirty-one shillings per 
week, from May last till first May, 1827, when at that date I am 
to receive at the rate of thirty-four shillings weekly . . . " <2) This 
agreement was made on 9th September, and Smith with typical 
Scots caution added that " this engagement had been wrote [sic] 
on paper and signed by Mr. Aiton and me so that no misunder- 
standing may happen." 

About this time Aiton was employed almost exclusively on 
improvements to the grounds of the Royal Lodge, Windsor Park, 
and the burden of the routine management of Kew fell upon Smith. 
He obtained Aiton's permission to re-arrange and name the grass 
collection, having taken a special interest in grasses since his early 
days at Edinburgh. " Mr. Aiton was at first adverse to this being 
done, but ultimately he consented on the understanding that I 
should be responsible for the correctness of the names, which I 
readily agreed to. The first consideration as to what kind of labels 
should be used so as to admit of the specific name, with the initials 
of the genus before it ... led to the adoption of labels in the form 
of the letter T . . . Two sizes were made, one with a broad head 
for the genus and the other narrow to contain the name of the 
species. They were made of cast iron, painted white, with the 
letters in black, and they have since served as the model for all out- 
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of-door labels ; indeed, the original labels made for the grass collec- 
tion were still in use in 1864." (3) Similar cast iron labels of a 
smaller size were used for naming the succulents and other green- 
house plants. 

George IV died in 1830, and his brother, who became William 
IV, made a number of changes at Kew. The authority of W. T. 
Aiton, who, under George IV, had been in charge of all the royal 
gardens, was restricted to Kew Gardens. This would seem to have 
been a spiteful retaliation for some offence that Aiton had committed 
when William IV was Duke of Clarence. The King also restored that 
portion of Kew Green, which had been enclosed by George IV, 
to the local parish, and removed the road which ran through the 
centre of the Green. The northern sector of the Gardens was 
opened up by demolishing a number of boundary walls. William IV 
also approved a plan for a new palm house, prepared by Sir 
Jeffrey Wyattville, and in 1834, a site was actually chosen in his 
presence, but no further progress was made. Two years later the 
Aroid house was transferred from Buckingham Palace to Kew. 
" Much difficulty, however, arose in choosing a site for it, and site 
after site was marked out for the King's approval, but he would 
not sanction any of them on account of trees to be cut down. He, 
therefore, took upon himself to find a place for it and, accord- 
ingly fixed, upon the site where the Conservatory No. 1 . . . now 
stands."^ 

Adequate financial aid and extra staff were not forthcoming 
from the Lord Steward's Department, and neglect was becoming 
everywhere apparent. Sir William Hooker, later recalling this 
period, believed that the state of the Gardens would have been 
even worse " but for the truly parental affection cherished towards 
it by Mr. Aiton, and the able exertions of his foreman . . . Mr. 
Smith." The frequent criticisms of Kew in the horticultural and 
scientific press compelled the Treasury to appoint an investigating 
Commission in January, 1838. Referring to the formation of this 
Commission, which comprised Dr. Lindley, Joseph Paxton and a 
Mr. Wilson,* J. C. Loudon declared : " Whatever changes may 
take place, we trust the merits of that modest and unassuming man 
and thoroughly scientific botanist and gardener, Mr. Smith, will not 
be forgotten. If Mr. Aiton resigns, which, we trust, he has too much 
spirit and good sense to do (he having, as we learn, been found 
altogether blameless), Mr. Smith is, we think, the fittest man in 
England for the Kew Botanic Garden." (?) 

Smith was now the principal foreman with James Templeton 
as foreman of the Arboretum ; there was a permanent staff of ten 
labourers with three extra men for the summer months. The Botanic 
Garden had grown to some 1 1 acres with 1 2 greenhouses and the 
Orangery. The Commission considered the plants in the houses 
to be reasonably healthy although excessively crowded. They 
noticed that " a great many plants have been newly labelled, with 

* Wilson was gardener to the Earl of Surrey. 
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their names written on painted sticks, especially in the houses Nos. 
2, 5 and 10, but that the principal part of the collection is other- 
wise unnamed. ... So far as the mere cultivation of this place is 
a subject of observation, it is due to those who have charge of it 
to say, that it does them credit, considering the crowded state of the 
houses and the inadequate funds allowed for its support. ... It is 
impossible to speak of the general management in similar terms 
. . . ; no kind of arrangement has been observed ; no attempt has 
been made till lately, to name the multitude of rare plants it com- 
prehends . . . ; no communication is maintained with the Colonies. 
It is admitted that there is no classification observed in the Garden. 
What names are to be found in the Garden have been furnished 
by Mr. Smith, the foreman, and the Director [W. T. Aiton] does 
not hold himself answerable for them. . . . This most important 
duty is thrust upon a foreman, paid small weekly wages for culti- 
vating plants, who, whatever his zeal and assiduity may be (and in 
this case they have been such as to deserve the greatest praise), 
has no sufficient means of executing such an office." (6) 

John Smith denied the accuracy of certain sections of the 
Commission's Report. " It will be seen by the date of the above 
Report that the examination of the Garden took place in the 
month of February, 1838, just after one of the severest winters on 
record, and heaps of melted snow still lying on the ground, and all 
evergreen shrubs presenting a sorrowful aspect, and, as the time 
occupied in examining the Garden, hothouses, collections, and 
books was only a few hours, such being the case, it could not 
otherwise be expected that some inaccuracies were the result, and 
unfavourable impressions formed. For instance, as regards the 
herbaceous ground, if it had been examined in summer, and time 
taken, it would have been found to consist of about 2,500 species 
of perennial plants, arranged according to the Linnaean system, 
in single rows, with a path between each two, and each genus 
having its name printed on a large iron label. Besides the grass 
collection being named as stated in the Report, it would also have 
been found that the large collection of succulents and other con- 
spicuous plants had their names printed on iron labels." (7) He also 
refuted the charge that there had been no adequate communication 
with the Colonies. 

The conclusion reached by the Commission was that if Kew 
" is relinquished by the Lord Steward, it should either be at once 
taken for public purposes, gradually made worthy of the country, 
and converted into a powerful means of promoting national science, 
or it should be abandoned. It is little better than a waste of money 
to maintain it in its present state, if it fulfils no intelligible purpose, 
except that of sheltering a large quantity of rare and valuable 
plants."® 

While the future of the Gardens remained uncertain, John 
Smith was naturally very concerned about his own position. On 
5th March, 1838, he wrote to Sir William Hooker at Glasgow 
University explaining that " Mr. Aiton has not resigned yet, his 
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anxious wish before he does so is to see me made right, but they 
have not communicated with him on any subject, therefore I am 
rather afraid that appointments will be made without them knowing 
that there is such a person as me. All my years of service never gave 
me an opportunity of becoming acquainted with official person- 
ages, and I am advised to get my friends without delay to speak 
or write to the Commissioners in my behalf ; and I flatter myself 
that if my humble abilities and years of servitude were fairly made 
known to them I think I might have no reason to fear another 
stepping in before me unless it was by some great favouritism. 
At present, the Commissioners know nothing of me. My botanical 
friends about London will do what they can for me, and I am 
sure if you would take the liberty to write them to state what my 
abilities as a botanist and cultivator are it would weigh greatly in 
my favour." <9) He had already solicited the help of Robert Brown 
at the British Museum (Natural History) in a letter of 14th Febru- 
ary, 1838. " Mr. Aiton tells me and goes so far as to say that if 
you can do me any good by speaking for me, that you are not 
to hinder yourself from doing so out of any delicacy to him, and 
I am sure a word from you will tell greatly to my advantage at this 
present time, and I believe no time must be lost . . . " (10) Loudon 
continued to champion Smith in public. " It does not appear to be 
known at Kew what the intention of government is respecting these 
gardens, but we do hope that, whatever changes may take place, 
justice may be done to Mr. Smith, whose modest merit is acknow- 
ledged, by every botanist and gardener, to be beyond all praise. 
If Mr. Aiton should resign, and any other person be appointed to 
fill his place except Mr. Smith, an act of injustice, and still more of 
impolicy, will be performed, which it is revolting to the mind to 
think of. With respect to describing the new plants, Mr. Smith has 
proved himself, in Hooker and Bauer's ' Genera Filicum ', now 
publishing, as competent to do that as any botanist whatever ; but it 
does not appear to us that government need trouble itself about 
describing plants at all ; it has only to leave the collection open to 
the examination of all botanists, and provide a clerk for carrying 
on. under the direction of Mr. Smith, a correspondence with the 
public botanic gardens, British and Continental." 0 w 

At long last the Government acted, and on 31st March, 1840, 
transferred the Gardens from the Office of the Lord Steward to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. On 1st April, the following 
year, Sir William Jackson Hooker, Professor of Botany at Glasgow 
University was appointed Director of the Botanic Garden, but 
W. T. Aiton still retained control of the Pleasure Grounds. In the 
Autumn of 1841 John Smith was officially appointed Curator at 
an annual salary of £130 plus a house. 

Sir William Hooker was no stranger to Smith who had first 
met him back in 1832. "My first introduction to Dr., afterwards 
Sir, W. Hooker, was when I was introduced by Mr. Murray, 
Curator of the Glasgow Botanic Garden, who had informed me 
that the Curatorship of the Manchester Garden was then vacant, 
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and he thought that if I put myself forward, I should become a 
candidate, and he introduced me to Dr. Hooker, and mentioning 
the circumstance, he said : ' Oh, I will give him a certificate,' 
and immediately began to write. I was taken by surprise, and as 
I knew nothing of the nature of the position, and had an engage- 
ment with Mr. Aiton I thought it proper to say, ' I am much 
obliged to you, but as I have an engagement with Mr. Aiton I can 
take no steps in the matter till I have consulted with him.' He 
said ' Quite right,' and drew the pen through what he had written. 
As he knew nothing of me before this, the circumstances led me 
to think him a hasty but well-meaning gentleman. " (12) Shortly 
following this brief encounter Smith entered into a correspondence 
with Sir William Hooker concerning their mutual interest in ferns. 

One of the principal recommendations of the Lindley Com- 
mission proposed that the Gardens " should be enlarged by the 
increase of at least 30 acres from the pleasure grounds of Kew." 
This Sir William Hooker achieved in 1843 by the transfer of 45 
acres ; two years later, on the retirement of W. T. Aiton, he 
acquired the remainder of the Pleasure Grounds and the Old Deer 
Park. Having extended the Gardens, Sir William now desperately 
needed more glasshouses. The desirability of a new palm house 
was again raised and, according to Smith, " Sir Jeffrey Wyattville's 
plan and the site having been approved by Sir William Hooker, 
it was submitted to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests for 
their approval and grant for its erection. It was estimated to cost 
£10,000. The Commissioners, however, thought proper to place 
the matter in the hands of a different architect, and Decimus Burton 
was chosen who, as might be expected, set aside Sir Jeffrey Wyatt- 
ville's plan and site, and submitted a plan of his own, which being 
approved by the Commissioners, he was instructed to choose a 
site for it in the new Ground. On his coming to Kew, he had not 
been more than half an hour in the Grounds when he fixed upon 
the site where it now stands. Being present, I thought it my duty 
to say it would never do here, for where we now stand is a bog 
the greater part of the year, and water was always to be found 
within a few feet of the surface. He said, ' Oh, we will make that 
all right.' I may here mention that my objection to this site was that 
it was the lowest ground in the Parish of Kew, and consisted 
originally of lagoons and swamps connected with the Thames. 
George III took advantage of these lagoons and converted them 
into a lake which, after the King's illness and removal to Windsor, 
was neglected, and in 1812 filled up. the only part left being now 
ornamental water lying between the Palm House and Museum. . . . 
On the 4th April [1844] Mr. Burton sent his assistant to make the 
exact site, as regards length and width of the house ; this being 
my last opportunity, I strongly protested against its position. " (13) 
Smith was subsequently reprimanded by Sir William for interfering 
in a matter outside his jurisdiction. Smith's defence was his fear 
of the probable flooding of the furnaces below the Palm House. 
(This actually occurred and proved troublesome to rectify.) Asked 
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where he would put the Palm House Smith " accordingly made a 
plan showing a grand walk extending from the Orangery to the 
Pagoda, the tropical house, that is the Palm House, on one side, 
and a temperate house, expected to be erected at some future time, 
on the other side, the site being on the high ground including the 
part marked out for the Palm House in King William's reign. . . . 
Shortly after this Sir W. Hooker requested me to accompany him 
to Mr. Burton's office in London for the purpose of seeing the 
design and plans of the intended new Palm House. The plan 
consisted of a curvilinear structure similar to the Duke of Devon- 
shire's house at Chatsworth, the profile having an imposing 
appearance, with which Sir W. Hooker was much pleased. I, how- 
ever, was more concerned about the interior, and, on examination, 
I found that there were so many pillars and they were so close 
together that there would not be room for the full expansion of the 
leaves of the large palms. On my calling attention to this, Sir W. 
Hooker was of the same opinion, and on calling Mr. Burton's 
attention to it he said he would try another way. With this our inter- 
view ended. About this time Mr. Richard Turner of the Hammer- 
smith Iron Works, Dublin, having heard of the intended erection 
of a large hothouse at Kew, came over to see about it, and having 
obtained an introduction to the Commissioners of Works they 
requested him to furnish a plan and estimate for an iron structure 
in conjunction with Mr. Burton, which he obligingly did. On his 
informing me of this, I said, ' I hope you will not have so many 
pillars in the centre as in Mr. Burton's plan.' ' Oh, no, he said, 
and took a piece of paper, and drew a pen and ink profile of the 
Palm House as it was to be erected, being quite different from Mr. 
Burton's plan, having no pillars in the centre. " 04) This claim that 
Turner was the real designer of the Palm House is supported by a 
letter from T. Drew in the "Building News" for 19th March, 1880. 
According to Mr. Drew, Richard Turner was allowed at his own 
risk and expense to submit a full size portion of the structure, 
which was tested and approved in the yard of Messrs. Grissel and 
Peto. Indeed, the Palm house has the functional simplicity one 
would expect from an engineer. Decimus Burton's conception of a 
glasshouse is demonstrated in the heavy and ornate Temperate 
House. 

When John Smith arrived at Kew in 1822 there were no books 
provided for the instruction of the gardeners, who learnt their craft 
entirely by practical experience and observation. " As for elemen- 
tary books on gardening and botany they had none. I, on first 
coming to Kew, was considered wonderful on account of possessing 
three books, viz. Maw's ' Gardeners' Calendar ', Lee's ' Introduc- 
tion to Botany , and Smith's ' Compendium Florae Britannica ' ". (15) 
Soon after Sir William Hooker's appointment in 1841, a library 
was established for the use of the young gardeners. This was later 
supported by a regular series of lectures, and the student gardeners 
were encouraged to sit simple examinations. In 1850 John Smith 
" tried a direct test by offering as a prize a copy of Hooker's 
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' British Flora ' for the best collection of dried British plants 
collected in the neighbourhood. . . . Four collections were put in 
for competition. . . . The prize was awarded to Charles Baxter, 
the afterwards indefatigible but unfortunate African collector."' 16 * 
W. Botting Hemsley, who knew Smith, said that " he encouraged by 
word and deed such young men as were really industrious and 
persevering ". <17) 

In 1847 Sir William Hooker created the nucleus of a museum 
of economic botany in the old fruit store which stood in the former 
Royal Kitchen Garden. He contributed specimens from his own 
collection which he had used in his lectures at Glasgow University. 
Smith also added pine cones, capsular fruits and samples 
of wood. His son, Alexander Smith, then 14 years old, was allowed 
to arrange these specimens, and in June, 1847, was officially 
engaged to look after the collection. In 1856 he became Curator 
of the Museum, and accompanied Sir William to the Paris Exhi- 
bition to select and purchase new material. The following year 
found him busy organizing the new museum facing the Pond, but, 
unfortunately, a severe illness compelled him to resign in 1858. 
After a long convalescence he was re-instated in May, 1864, as a 
clerk in the Herbarium, but his ill-health persisted and he died on 
16th May, 1865, at the age of 33 years. He had obviously inherited 
his father's capacity for hard, sustained work ; during his short life 
he was a contributor to the " Journal of Botany ", Moore and 
Lindley's " Treasury of Botany ", and Markham's " Travels in 
Peru and India," and on his death left 30 volumes of notes on 
economic botany. 

In 1855 Dr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph Dalton Hooker was made 
Assistant Director to his father. John Smith strongly objected to 
what he considered was Dr. Hooker's interference in horticultural 
matters, about which he thought Dr. Hooker knew very little. 
This resentment probably distorted his recollections of events after 
that date. Smith claimed that the former policy of conserving 
plants then " began to waver, and in time changed to a destructive 
policy, the first act of which was to cut down the climbers which 
occupied the whole of the staircase pillars and gallery rails, thus 
leaving the iron work as bare as it was left by the Architects. . . . 
Sir William and Dr. Hooker took it into their heads to destroy 
many old specimen plants, which since their accommodation in 
the Palm House, had become the pride of the house, for which no 
reason was given, and it appeared to me nothing but wanton mis- 
chief. These destructions took place at three different times. . . . 
The mode of proceeding was, Sir W. Hooker would fix his eye on 
a plant, ask its history, then say, ' Away with it.' And in a 
moment the foreman's big knife made the bark hang in ribbons. 
This was the signal for the men to break it up, and convey it, and 
the box in which it was grown to the rubbish yard, Plant after plant 
followed by the same way with apparently as much indifference as 
if they had been common laurels." (18) 
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On distressing occasions like these Smith probably sought 
consolation in the study of ferns, his constant interest since 1823, 
when he was put in charge of them at Kew. The collection then 
comprised about 40 hardy species, British and foreign, and about 
the same number of tender exotics. New species were added, many 
from spores obtained from collections of dried specimens. By 
1845 the collection had increased to some 400 species and was 
described by Smith in the " Botanical Magazine " (1846). This was 
the first publication of any list of plants at Kew since the second 
edition of Aiton's " Hortus Kewensis " in 1813. In 1829 Smith 
established the nucleus of his personal fern herbarium with a collec- 
tion of Indian ferns presented by Dr. Wallich. To these was added 
Robert Heward's lamaican ferns, and in 1841 the ferns collected in 
the Philippines by Hugh Cuming. On a visit to Kew in 1836 Sir 
William Hooker saw the aged Francis Bauer engaged on illustrating 
the fructification of ferns. Impressed with the drawings, he con- 
ceived the idea of publishing them, and urged Bauer to continue. 
Smith, afterwards learning of their proposed publication, wrote to 
Sir William. " Mr. Bauer tells me that you will be glad to receive 
any note which I may have to say upon them. I, accordingly, send 
you part of what I have done, which will show you my manner of 
arranging the genera, which I did last winter merely to assist me 
in arranging my specimens, as 1 was not pleased with any arrange- 
ment I had seen. But I have not had the opportunity of consulting 
many books ; on that account, it is not so perfect as I could yet 
desire. This was the first of an exchange of letters between 
Smith and Hooker from which one learns that Smith was largely 
responsible for selecting the material for Bauer to draw. The 
drawings were published in parts during 1838 to 1842 under the title 
of " Genera Filicum ", and to it Smith contributed descriptions of 
20 new genera. In 1840 he presented a paper to the Linnean 
Society outlining a new classification of ferns. It was subsequently 
published in instalments in "Hooker's Journal of Botany", 1841 
to 1843, as "An Arrangement and definition of the genera of 
ferns." According to J. G. Baker, " his primary divisions, 
Dermobrya and Eremobrya, were original, but in his idea of 
founding genera on venation, he was anticipated by Presl, whose 
' Tentamen Pteridographia ' appeared in 1836." (20) He named 
Schomburgk's ferns of British Guiana, published in " Hooker's 
Journal of Botany" (1842), and assisted J. D. Hooker in the 
identification of the ferns in his 'Flora Novae Zelandiae ' (1855). 
He also enumerated the ferns collected during the voyage of 
' H.M.S. Herald ' in Seemann's " Botany of ' H.M.S. Herald ' " 
(1852-7). In 1857 he produced a revised list of the fern collection 
at Kew, then considered one of the finest in cultivation. Sir William 
Hooker in the preface to his " Synopsis Filicum ", acknowledged 
that the formation of the fernery was " mainly due to the exertions 
and ability of Mr. John Smith." 

For some years Smith had been troubled by failing eyesight, 
which eventually compelled him to resign the Curatorship of the 
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Royal Botanic Gardens in May, 1864, after 42 years' service. 
Although now totally blind, he continued to write with the assist- 
ance of a young woman secretary. In 1866 another catalogue of 
the ferns in the Kew collection appeared : " Ferns, British and 
Foreign." It described 164 genera and enumerated 1,084 species. 
His last work on ferns, " Historia Filicum," was published in 
1875. In his day Smith's renown as a pteridologist was over- 
shadowed by the greater reputation of Sir William Hooker. Cope- 
land thought that " Smith knew his ferns as living things . . . and 
his judgments were entitled to a respect they have never 
received." 00 At last there is some slight recognition of his abili- 
ties. " His work was overlooked for many years but it is now 
generally admitted that his ideas were sound and that he was really 
a pioneer of modern pteridology." <22> 

In August, 1865, Smith circulated a printed brochure announc- 
ing the sale of his herbarium. He described it as containing about 
5,000 species of flowering plants, of which more than 3,000 had 
been in cultivation at Kew during 1824 to 1844. His most valuable 
collection, however, was his fern herbarium of approximately 2,000 
species, which was bought by the British Museum (Natural History) 
in 1866. The opportunity for its purchase was first given to Kew, 
but declined because of the difference in the sizes of mounting 
paper used by Smith and Kew. The British Museum also acquired 
at least part of his collection of phanerogams/ 23 * 

"Domestic botany" emerged in 1871 as a result of sifting 
Alexander Smith's vast accumulation of manuscript notes on 
economic botany. Six years later, " Bible plants, their history " 
appeared, and relying on his retentive memory of long years at 
Kew, he published, " Record of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew," 
in 1880. This valuable account of the Gardens during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, like his unpublished history of Kew, 
contains a number of tendentious statements. Yet another work, 
" Dictionary of popular names of economic plants", came out in 
1882. On the 12th February, 1888, in his 90th year, he died and was 
buried in the south-east corner of St. Anne's churchyard on Kew 
Green, beside his wife and six children. 

John Smith was completely dedicated to his chosen profession, 
but his inclinations lay rather with botany than gardening. His 
competence as a botanist received some public acknowledgment. 
In 1837 he was elected an Associate of the Linnean Society; in 1853 
he was chosen a Member of the Cesareae Leopoldina-Carolinae 
Academiae Naturae Curiosum, adopting the academical name of 
the late celebrated pteridologist, ' Kunze ' ; and he became a 
Corresponding Member of the Societe Cryptogamologique Italienne 
in 1878. At Kew, where he was known as 'Old Jock', respect 
rather than affection was his due. J. W. Thomson, another Kewite, 
declared that he " was an uncompromising stickler for the rules, 
which accounted, perhaps, for his unpopularity."( (24) W. Botting 
Hemsley, on his first arrival at Kew in September, 1860, remem- 
bered finding " Mr. Smith, or ' Old Jock ' as he was generally 
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called, seated in a small dark room, with a shade over his eyes, for 
already the premonitory symptoms were upon him of the perpetual 
darkness which soon followed. He questioned me as to what I 
could do in short, jerky sentences, and with an accent quite new 
to me ; and he was evidently amused at my botanical aspirations. 
Nevertheless, he was exceedingly kind, though rather abrupt in his 
manner." (25) Botting Hemsley, however, confessed that John Smith 
" was not of a sympathetic nature " since " he required no relaxa- 
tion himself . . . and gauged other people's wants by his own." (26) 
Despite the defects of his personality, John Smith was not a mean 
or petty man. He served Kew well during its critical and formative 
years, and it is hoped that this brief appreciation will help to 
establish him in his rightful position in the history of the Gardens. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN SMITH'S WORKS 

(1841) Observations on the cause of Ergot. (Paper read 1838). Trans. 
Linn. Soc. 18: 449-52. 

(1841) Notice of a plant which produces perfect seeds without anv appar- 
ent action of pollen. (Paper read 1839). Trans. Linn. Soc. 18: 
509-12. 

(1841) Remarks on the genus Sphaerostephanos among ferns. Hooker. 
Journ. Bot. 3: 17-19. 

(1841) Enumeratio Filicum Philippinarum; or a systematic arrangement 
of the ferns collected by H. Cuming, Esq., F.L.S., in the Philip- 
pine Islands and the Peninsula of Malacca . . . 1836 and 1840. 
Hooker. Journ. Bot. 3: 392-422. 

(1841) On Hewardia, a new genus of ferns. Hooker. Journ. Bot. 3: 
431-3. 

(1841) An arrangement and definition of the genera of ferns, with obser- 
vations on the affinities of each genus. Hooker. Journ. Bot. 4: 
38-70, 147-98; London Journ. Bot. 1 (1842): 419-38, 659-68; 
2 (1843): 378-94. 

(1842) Enumeration of plants collected by Mr. Schomburgk in British 
Guiana. Filices determined and described by J. Smith. London 
Journ. Bot. / (1842): 193-203. 

(1845) Observations on a new genus [Syngramma] of ferns. London 
Journ. Bot. 4: 166-9. 

(1846) An Enumeration — ferns cultivated in the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew, in December, 1845, with characters and observations on 
some of the genera and species. Botanical Magazine Appendix : 
7-39. 

(1852-7) Botany of the voyage of ' H.M.S. Herald ', by B. Seemann. Ferns 

described by Smith. 
(1854) Observations on a remarkable Cycadaceous plant from Port 

Natal. Hooker. Journ. Bot. 6 : 88-90. 
(1857) Catalogue of the ferns in the Royal Gardens of Kew. (Privately 

printed, for the purpose of making exchanges with other gardens. 

See Hooker, Journ. Bot. 9 (1857): 282.) 

(1857) Cultivated ferns; or, a catalogue of exotic and indigenous ferns 
cultivated in British gardens . . . 82p. 

(1858) An Account of exotic cultivated ferns, described by Smith & T. 
Moore . . . 56p. Unpublished. 

(1866) Ferns; British and Foreign . . . xii, 412p. (4 editions were pub- 
lished.) 

(1866) Note on the fern genus Brainea. Journ. Bot. 4: 15-7. 
(1866) Note on the affinity of ferns. Journ. Bot. 4: 306-7. 
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(1867) Weeds and their characteristics [Letter]. Journ. Bot. 5: 245-6. 

(1871) Domestic botany. An exposition of the structure and classifica- 
tion of plants, and of their uses . . . xii, 547p. 

(1875) Historia filicum; an exposition of the nature, number and organ- 
ography of ferns . . . v, 429p. 

(1878) Bible plants; their history . . . ix, 256p. 

(1879) Adam Spade, the gardener; an exposition of the curiosities of 
his garden and calling, by . . . Abel Doubleway [J. Smith]. 62p. 

(1880) Records of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. xiii, 339p. 

(1882) A Dictionary of popular names of the plants which furnish the 
natural and acquired wants of Man . . . ix. 457p. 

(1887) A Record of a few special events and matters relative to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 16p. 

(1896) Les Fougeres, organographie et classification, par MM. Hooker. 

Baker et Smith. Traduit de 1'anglais par C. Maron avec annota- 
tions par L. Fournier & CM. 122p. 

[List of plants cultivated at Kew, 1816-50. John Smith and 
others.] Ms. at Kew. 
Enumeratio filicum. Ms. at Kew. 

History of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Ms. at Kew. (Sec 
Kew Bulletin, 1914: 85-7, 1920: 71.) 
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OPENING OF LIVERPOOL BOTANIC GARDEN 
18th SEPTEMBER, 1964. 

Address by Sir George Taylor, Director of Kew. 

My Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Councillors, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It was with particular pleasure that I accepted the invitation 
to come to Liverpool to-day, because for many years 1 have 
watched with admiration the progress of botanical and horticultural 
affairs in this remarkable city. There are few Municipalities with 
so proud and honourable a record in the pursuit of knowledge of 
plants which will grow within their boundaries. I am, in this con- 
text, deeply sensible of the honour you do me in inviting me here 
on an occasion which is a major landmark in the history of botany 
and horticulture in Liverpool. 

This is not, however, the only reason for my personal pleasure 
on this occasion. As Director of Kew, I take particular pride in 
the fact that Mr. Conn, the Director of your Parks and Gardens 
Department, was trained at Kew and is what those who work at 
Kew term " An Old Kewite ", and he is now President-elect of the 
Kew Guild. As one " Kewite " to another, I congratulate him on 
the example he has shown to those young men from the Liverpool 
Parks Department who come down, with great regularity, for 
training on our student gardeners course at Kew. I am sure that 
to-day he is seeing the realization of his botanical and horticultural 
ambitions and is a very proud and happy man. He will, I am 
certain, not mind in the least if, by virtue of Kew association, 
I claim a share in his pride at the achievement now before us. 

There is another reason also for personal pleasure on this 
occasion. I have had much to do in my time with the organisation of 
plant-collecting expeditions and with the distribution of collections 
resulting from them. I have been very greatly impressed by 
the enlightened attitude of your city in supporting these expeditions, 
such as those of my friend, the late Frank Kingdon-Ward, who 
made an outstanding contribution to the store of fine garden plants 
which will grow in these Islands. Plant-collecting expeditions 
cannot take place without backing. The City of Liverpool may well 
take great pride in the fact that it gave such support to expeditions 
which have permanently enriched our British gardens including 
this one. 

There is yet another reason for my personal satisfaction at being 
here today. As a member of the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and I am sure Mr. Gilmour another member present will 
agree with me, it has given me great pleasure to see the admirable 
display which, from time to time, the Parks and Gardens Department 
has put up at the Society's Shows. You have your own great 
Shows in Lancashire but you are not content with this. You come 
down to London and beat all-comers on what is for many their 
home ground ! The City of Liverpool displays have reflected great 
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JOHN SMITH OF KEW 

R. E. HOLTTUM 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Surrey 

John Smith was one of the great pteridologists of the 19th century, 
and he was the only one of them who based his ideas mainly on 
observation of living plants. It was his misfortune that W. J. Hooker, 
under whom he served at Kew, did not take kindly to Smith's new 
ideas. He had also many other misfortunes. Today he is little known 
except to those who are concerned with the taxonomy and nomen- 
clature of ferns, and his work for Kew has been too little recognized. 
This situation has been recently brought to the attention of the Kew 
community by an article by R. G. C. Desmond in the Kew Guild Journal 
of 1965 (pp. 576-587) entitled " John Smith, Kew's first Curator '*. 
The biographical data which follow are summarized from Mr Desmond; 
the main object of the present article is to call attention to John Smith's 
work on ferns. 

He was born at Aberdour in Fifeshire on 5 October 1798, son of a 
gardener. After serving an apprenticeship he obtained a post at the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden in 1818, and there took the opportunity to 
study botany. He came to London in 1 820 and worked at the Royal 
forcing garden at Kensington. He was appointed to the Kew staff 
in 1822. In 1823 he became foreman of the hot-houses and propagat- 
ing department, and was responsible for receiving new importations 
of plants from various places in the tropics. It was then that his 
interest in ferns began, but it was not his only interest. After the 
death of Sir Joseph Banks in 1 820 Kew began a decline which led 
to the appointment of a Royal Commission in 1838 to consider the 
future of the Garden, and ultimately to a new lease of life for Kew as 
a national botanical institution from 1841 with Sir William Hooker 
as Director. During this difficult period John Smith was largely 
responsible for the maintenance of the whole collection of plants, and 
he evidently had a very wide knowledge of them. The Commission 
commended him, and he was appointed Curator, under the new regime, 
from 1841, a post he retained until in 1864 he was obliged to retire 
owing to failure of his sight. In 1 880 he published Records of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, in which he gave lists of species of plants with 
which he was concerned during his whole period of service, with many 
historical notes of varied kinds. He relates, for example, the history 
of early attempts to cultivate epiphytic orchids under glass, and also 
gives notes on the early cultivation of palms and succulents, with lists 
of the species grown in his time and the history of individual plants. 

Before proceeding to deal with his work on ferns, I must record 
something of his private life. His tombstone, near the west entrance 
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to Kew parish church, provides a summary of domestic tragedy. Of 



six children, only two survived childhood, and their mother died at 
the age of 35. The only son, a promising boy who was appointed to 
take charge of the museums at Kew, had to cease work at the age of 
25 owing to ill-health, and died at 33; the last surviving daughter 
died at the age of 42. John Smith outlived them all, and though blind 
occupied his last years in writing a series of books which showed the 
wide range of his knowledge and interests. He also left an extensive 
manuscript history of Kew, in which some of his private grievances 
are more fully expressed. He died at Kew on 12 February 1888. 

John Smith records that when he went to Kew there were about 40 
species of ferns in cultivation. Fifteen years later there must have been 
a considerable collection of tropical species, as shown by some of the 
drawings made by Francis Bauer (artist at Kew from 1790 to 1840) 
which were the basis of Hooker's Genera Filicum (1838-1842), to 
which I will revert later. After Hooker's appointment as Director 
at Kew he began his great work Species FUicum, covering all known 
species of ferns, the publication of which occupied twenty years (1844- 
1864); during this period the number of ferns in cultivation greatly 
increased. John Smith published a list of almost 400 species living in 
December 1845. His next published list was in 1857, and included all 
those known to be in cultivation, the number being 600. In his book 
Ferns, British and Foreign (1866) he enumerated 1084 species which 
he had seen alive. 

A study of Smith's successive lists indicates the development of 
his thought on the inter-relationship of ferns and thus on classification. 
His first important publication was in 1841-43, in Hooker's Journal^ 

fems with observations on the affinities of each genus ". He records 
that he had long thought about the subject, and had come to the 
conclusion that venation and other vegetative characters should be 
used in the definition of fern-genera (mentioning the influence of Robert 
Brown's stray comments on this subject), and that when presl s Tenia- 
men Pteridographiae (1836) came into his hands he found much agree- 
ment between his ideas and Presl's. Prior to this, the shape and 
position of the sorus and of its indusium were the sole characters 
admitted in definition of genera. John Smith saw that this brought 
together species which, as judged by the whole structure of the plant, 
were not at all nearly related (for example, Polypodium and Phegoptens). 
His successive schemes show an increasing insight and mark an 
important contribution to thought on the subject, thought that received 
insufficient recognition owing to Hooker's reactionary attitude In 
Species Filicum, and in the later summary entitled Synopsis Fihcum 
Hooker reverted to the crudely artificial concept of genera, and for halt 
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a century these great works were the only books covering all ferns in 
the world. 

In the introductory part of Smith's last book on ferns {Historia 
Filicum, 1875) he stated: "the living collection, requiring daily care 
and attention, led me to become acquainted with the special habits and 
modes of growth of the different species; and this has enabled me to 
draw up the following natural arrangement He went on to disclaim 
finality; but it is undoubtedly true that his scheme was in advance of any 
produced until more than fifty years later. We may also note here 
W. J. Hooker's generous tribute to John Smith, in the introduction to 
Synopsis F Hi cum (1865), written shortly before Hooker's death. In 
referring to the living collection of ferns at Kew, he wrote that it was 
the finest in cultivation, and " the formation of this fine collection is 
mainly due to the exertions and ability of Mr John Smith, who for 43 
years held an important position among the officers of the Royal 
Gardens. His knowledge of ferns, and his writings on them, justly 
entitle him to rank among the most distinguished pteridologists of the 
present day 

A number of the illustrations in Hooker's Genera Filicum (1838- 
42) are accompanied by names and latin generic diagnoses provided 
by John Smith, who had studied the plants in question and had evid- 
ently provided material of them for the artist. Some were drawn from 
living plants, some from herbarium specimens; among the latter are 
representatives of Hugh Cuming's collection from the Philippines, 
which were enumerated by Smith and included a number of genera 
recognized by him as new. As noted above, Smith's ideas on classifica- 
tion at this time were set forth in his publication of 1841-43. He 
divided the major family Polypodiaceae into seven tribes, based mainly 
on soral structure. Within each tribe he had separate sections for 
genera with free veins and anastomosing veins, except in Pterideae 
(where the Pteris and Blechnum sub-groups are distinguished by soral 
characters) and in Dicksonieae (which included Lindsaea, Davallia and 
the filmy ferns). In the tribe Polypodieae Smith still retained Phegopteris 
(including Gymnocarpium of current works) with the free-veined 
Polypodium species. 

This scheme was improved in the catalogue of 1857, where he 
incorporated the idea of a distinction between Eremobrya and Des- 
mobrya (two elegant new terms coined by him from the Greek and 
used by no-one else — he must have had a good grounding in both 
Latin and Greek). These two terms denoted the distinction between a 
creeping rhizome the tip of which advances beyond the existing fronds 
and to which all fronds are jointed (e.g. Polypodium) and a rhizome or 
caudex of which the apex does not advance beyond existing fronds. 
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the fronds not being jointed to it. In 1857 only Polypodium and its 
immediate allies were included in Eremobrya. 

The scheme of 1857 was developed further in Ferns, British and 
Foreign (1866), with explanatory notes and illustrations. Here Ere- 
mobrya is made to include not only the whole Polypodium group of 
ferns (Polypodiaceae in the strict sense of modern works but omitting 
Platycerium) with both free and anastomosing veins, but also the 
Davallia group and Oleandra. In Desmobrya there is a tribe Phego- 
pterideae which includes all Thelypteroid and Dryopteroid ferns, 
whether indusiate or not (but it includes also Nephrolepis). Hymen- 
ophyllaceae is recognized as a distinct family, of equal rank to 
Polypodiaceae, though Cyatheae and Dicksonieae are still ranked as 
tribes within Polypodiaceae. 

The final scheme of Historia Filicum (1875) gives the same content 
to Eremobrya and Desmobrya, but in the former there is some further 
subdivision of the Polypodium group and Platycerium is included. 
Desmobrya is divided into a larger number of tribes; for example 
Blechneae and Adianteae are separated from Pterideae. Gleichenieae, 
Hymenophylleae, Schizaeae and Osmundeae are all ranked as tribes 
of Polypodiaceae, which thus comprises all Leptosporangiate ferns, a 
quite logical arrangement. The introduction to this book gives a 
careful survey of the history of classification, and is well worth study 
by modern pteridologists. 

The contemporary author whose ideas most nearly resembled 
John Smith's was Mettenius (1823-1866) of Leipzig. Mettenius made 
very careful anatomical and morphological studies of many kinds, and 
was more attentive to the details of scales and hairs than any other 
author for the next fifty years. Had Mettenius lived (he died of cholera 
at the early age of 43) it is certain that he would have altered the history 
of pteridological thought. His only completed scheme of classification, 
dated 1856 (in Filices Horti Botanici Lipsiensis) is much on the same 
lines as Smith's, but the later arrangements of Smith are certainly an 
improvement. Neither author made a good subdivision of the great 
mass of terrestrial ferns included by Smith in Phegopterideae; this 
had to wait for Christensen (1912-1919) and subsequent authors, 
and indeed the problem is not yet solved. 

John Smith was a man of intense industry. He not unnaturally 
had a sense of grievance when his work was undone by the plans of 
those in authority over him, and this is shown in his manuscript 
record; it is clear that in many cases his special knowledge was dis- 
regarded. To his subordinates he was probably a severe master, but 
evidently at least two of them (whom he mentions by name) had received 
sufficient inspiration from him to help him in making records after 
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his sight failed. Mr Desmond reports a statement by Botting Hemsley 
that Smith " was not of a sympathetic nature ... he required no 
relaxation himself . . . and gauged others' needs by his own This 
statement should be read in conjunction with the testimony of W. J. 
Hooker of the excellence of John Smith's services to Kew. Looking 
back, we can see him as a man with both originality of mind and also 
a strong sense of duty; Kew may well hold him in honour and remember 
his many services with gratitude. 



REVIEW 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS. Text by F. H. 
Brightman, illustrations by B. Y. Nicholson, pp. viii + 208, Oxford 
University Press, 1966 price £2.5.0. 25 x 18cm 

This book illustrates in vivid colour almost 690 species of pteridophytes, 
bryophytes, lichens, fungi and marine algae with its main aim "to help the 
beginner with identification". Short descriptive notes are given opposite the 
drawings with the same aim in view and in many instances mention is made 
of closely related species not illustrated. To facilitate the use of the book the 
species are not grouped in systematic order but in habitats under the following 
main headings: seashore, grasslands, uplands, wet places and woodlands; 
each of these is subdivided so as to be more precise a guide. The plants are 
put into perspective in a note on their classification at the end of the book. 

Twenty-four genera comprising 41 species of ferns or "fern allies" are 
illustrated. The polystichums (p. 187) are characteristic but the erect habit 
of Dryopteris carthusiana is lost in the composition of the page; the obtuse 
mucronate teeth of Dryopteris dilatata are not well shown in the outlined 
closeup. The robustness of Thelypteris limbosperma (p, 1 89) is well executed 
but the detailed drawing does not show the submarginal sori and gives an 
entirely false impression; Athyrium filix-femina on the same page does not 
show the laceyness of that species. Dryopteris cristata (p. 95) is not easily 
recognisable, and the bent stipe gives a false impression of a creeping, slender 
rhizome. On the question of colour rendering I think p. 185 is too blue; 
one useful field distinction is that Dryopteris aemula is more yellow green 
than D. dilatata but on pp. 185 and 186 D. dilata is far too yellow, and with 
its gingery scales it resembles D. assimilus. The frond of Asplenium marinum 
(p. 1) is too reddish and the shiny black stalk of Adiantum on the same page 
is very poorly represented. On the other hand there are some excellent 
plates on pp. 57, 95-191. Mr Brightman's comments on the fern species are 
on the whole good; his differences between /. lacustris and /. echinospora 
are not true but this is an isolated and exceptional case. The scale, often 
only mentioned in the text, is sometimes misleading, e.g. Athyrium filix- 
femina and Dryopteris filix-mas are given as having fronds 24 and 1 8 inches 
respectively. 

But of course this book will not be bought for its ferns alone and it 
would be unfair to review only that aspect. My criticisms point to where the 
amateur plant-lover might get misled in those pages dealing with ferns. As 
a non-specialist of the other 94% of the species described, I find the fungi 
and the lichens the most fascinating and most rewarding. This is a book 
not only for the shelf; if bought it will be used. 

A. C JFRMY 
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1888. 



SMITH John. 



Personal Estate £120 12s. lid. 




SMITH John. 



Personal Estate £251 10s. 



4 June. 



The Will of John Smith late of Bachelor* 



row Horsforth in the Parish of Guiseley in the County of 
York "Wearer who died 11 May 18S8 at Bachelor - row 
was proved at Wakefield by Elijah Hudson General 
Dealer and Thomas Spencer Grocer both of Horsforth 



the Executors. 



14 June. 



The Will of John Smith late of Park 



House Kew in the County of Surrey Ex-Curator of the 
Boyal Gardens at Kew who died 12 February 1888 at 
Park House was proved at the Principal Registry by 
David Coupar Smith of 95 South - street St. Andrew's in 
the County of Fife in North Britain Watchmaker the 
Nephew the sole Executor. 



11 July. The Will of John Smith late of 7 Hopper- 

the Parish of Wallsend 




m tne Jfarisn or waiisena in the County of 
If or thumb erland who died 9 June 1888 at 7 Hopper- 
street was proved at Newcastle - upon - Tyne by Jane 
Ann Smith of 7 Hopper-street Widow the Relict one of 
the Executors. 



SMITH John. 



Personal Estate £62 19s, 



1 August. The Will of John Smith late of Horton 
in the County of Durham who died 10 March 1883 at 
Horton was proved at Durham by Mary Ann Smith of 
Horton Widow the Relict the surviving Executor, 



SMITH John, 



Personal Estate £3,907 17s. 



1 August. The Will of John Smith late of Mold 

Green Huddersfield in the County of York Drysalter 
who died 21 September 1887 at Mold Green was proved 
at the Principal Registry by Ann Hannah Smith 
Spinster the Sister and Lewis Smith Cocking Drysalter 
the Nephew both of Mold Green two of the Executors. 



SMITH John. 



Personal Estate £373 9s. lid, 



10 August. The Will of John Smith late of 

5 Summer -view Darcy Lever near Bolton in the County 
of Lancaster Gentleman who died 20 June 1888 at 
5 Summer- view was proved at Manchester by William 
Smith of 32 Hacken-terrace Darcy Lever Tutor the Brother 
and Mary Smith of 5 Summer - view Widow the Relict 
(during Widowhood) the Executors. 



SMITH John. 



Personal Estate £1,233 14s. 7d, 



13 August. The Will of John Smith late of 12 Hamil- 
ton - terrace St. Margaret's in the Parish of Twickenham 
in the County of Middlesex who died 11 May 1888 at 
12 Hamilton-terrace was proved at the Principal Registry 
by Richard Huxham of 81 Gracechurch - street in the 
City of London General Merchant and Charles Jordan of 
Regent's Park in the said County Park Superintendent the 
Executors. 



SMITH John. 



Personal Estate £123 5s. 



27 August. 



The Will of John Smith late of the 



Parish of Bipple in the County of ^Worcester who died 
4 July 1888 at the said Parish was proved at Worcester 
by Mary Ann Smith of the said Parish Widow the Relict 
the sole Executrix. 
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There were plenty of Alpine Phloxes, but, 
beautiful as theyj are, the colour is not quite 
pure. I noticed an enormous double Begonia, 
a cut flower, Mrs. H. Harris. It was th« 
largest I have ever seen, and, while I was look- 
ing at it, several passers-by wondered how 
much it would nuaasuie across. All the 
Begonias were, indeed, exceptionally fine. I 
would suggest to exhibitors that on another 
occasion they should show;, alongside the 
present magnificent race, a plant or two of the 
original stock from which they have sprung. 
It would illustrate, far better than columns 
of print could do, the wonderful advance 
which has been made in this genus within a 
comparatively few years, 

1 

New Hoses* 

June 6th # — The Roses which I admired most 
at the Temple Show were Madame Abel 
Chateriay and Joseph Lowe* The former is, of 
course, a very well known variety, for it was 
introduced by Pernet-Ducher in 1895, but it 
still remains one of the most beautiful. Joseph 
Lowe is not unlike it, especially in shape. It 
is to be distributed by Mount this year, and 
is sure to become popular. Quite a feature 
was made of these two varieties,, and the 
specimens exhibited weie perfect. Indeed, a 
character of the whole show was the extra- 
ordinarily high standard throughout. I hoped 
that our foreign friends would be impressed, 
and the many French visitors' who were present 
evidently were; but it was depressing to notice 
the look of indifference on the faces of the 
Indian piances as they strolled along between 
banks of gorgeous colour. Among other new 
Roses, I observed William Shean, a beautiful 
pink, of great size; and Paradise, a climbing 
Polyantha, pink, with white centre* Two of the 
newer Wichurianas, Minnehaha and Hiawatha* 
were- also chai'ming. 

Artificial— Yet Natural- 
June 7th. — The gradual abandonment of the 
idea that a garden must be a collection of 
formal beds, enclosed within a brick wall or 
hedge, is doing much to beautify the country. 
Formerly, such a scene as the one shown in 
the illustration would have been meiely rough 
grass and trees; now, under the direction of 
an able landscape gardener, it Eas been provided 
with great irregular beds of herbaceous plants, 



French Gardens in England 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. THOMAS SMITH, AT MAYLAND, ALT II OR XH, ESSEX. 



THERE aie many signs that French gardens 
in England, which are at present limited 
in number, will soon multiply to a con- 
siderable extent. The interest taken in the 
question is obviously increasing, and people 
are asking, with growing eagerness, whether 



scheme of small holdings of an extremely in- 
teresting and important character. In con- 
nection with this scheme, a French garden was 
stalled on a limited scale, fifteen months ago ; 
the, culture was so successful that the area has 
been considerably extended during the past 




Gathering Lettuces for Market. 



the new system is difficult to cairy out, the 
nature of its essential conditions, and how far 
it tends to economy or profit. In reply to a 
request to be permitted to visit Mayland, where 
a French garden has for some time been in 
existence, Mr. Thomas Smith, the manager of 
the estate, courteously signified that he would 
be p .eased to see me, and afford me any in- 
formation in his power. I confess that until I 
arrived, on the 22nd of May, at my destina- 
tion, which is between four and five miles from 




Watering the Frames. 



and 
In 



Spring 
season 



and planted' with fine shrubs and trees, 
is worth, going a day's journey to. see. 

it 19 at its best, and at scarcely any 
of ths year is it without plenty of 
It is almost entirely artificial, even 
round gradients, yet it looks admirably 

H, C. Davidson. 



co.our. 
in the g 

natural 



Southminster. I had only a faint idea of the 
operations which are being carried: on at May* 
land* It is but two and a half years ago that 
Mr. Joseph Fe's, an Americans philanthropist, 
who has settled in England, bought the estate 
at Mayland, consisting of six hnndred and 
thirty acres, and subsequently developed a 



winter, until now the garden, occupies two acreis. 
The connection of the small 1 holdings with 
French gardens lies in the fact that lessons 
in the ciOtuie are given, with the result that 
several of the score of small holders have, dur- 
ing the past spring, grown crops* under the 
French methods of cultivation, and hope to 
extend this culture each season. 

This is not the place to deal with other 
developments of one of the most remarkable 
experiments of modern times towards the solu- 
tion of one °f the most pressing of problems, 
though it must be added that, in addition to 
growing vegetables for the market, many of the 
emalf holders send early blooms of popular 
flowers to town, under encouraging conditions. 
*T he French garden, however, in which I 
spent most of my inadequate time, forms a 
portion of the operations conducted in associa- 
tion with Nipsellls' -dairy farm. The farm 
itself is an undertaking of some magnitude, 
and includes the caie of a herd of fifty cows. 
There is a'eo a nursery, with special features, 
and a number of glasshouses, which I inspected 
later in the day. At the outset we repaired 
to the French gaid»en itseH, passing on our 
way through a large packing shed, where a 
number of fine Cos Lettuces were in process of 
being dispatched to Covent Garden. Then we 
saw the hotbeds in which the Lettuces were 
grown, and . here, also, were Cauliflowers. 

Plants Under Cloches. 

" How were these hotbeds made up?" I asked. 

" With half n»ew and half old manure, fifteen 
inches thick. This was done in February. As 
you .see, each bed consists of three rows of 
c!oches, with eighteen inches between, the 
cloches in the middle row farldng between two 
on the outer row, and* thus .saving space. 
Under each cloche is first of all planted a Cos 
Lettuce, with three Cabbage Lettuces, while 
outside the cloches are other Cos! Lettuces. As 
soon as the first Cos is ready for market, th6 
cloche is removed, and a Cauliflower tatoas it 9 
place, in the two outside row© only. Cloches 
are moved about from place to place to covet 
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Cos Lattices as others are cut, and, when all 
these aie gone, the cloches are taken away 
altogether, and the bed is entirely occupied 
with Cauliflowers. While the Cauliflowers are 
maturing, the space between the 3*ft. rows- is 
devoted to Spinach, Radishes, and other small 
crops." 

What happens when the Cauliflowers aie 
finished with?" 

u Th»3 bed is forked over, and planted with 
Endive, Spinach, Cejery, etc. This is early in 
July. The Lettuces now under the cloches are 
the third remove©." 

u When were the}* sown ?" 
il We sow Lettuces the first week in October, 
both Cos and Cabbage, and they are pricked 
off in the autumn in the open ground 'uifder 
cloches. A bed is prepared for seeds, and two 
rows of cloches are placed upon it. When the 
cloche is lifted, there is a circular depression 
where rt rested ; the seed is sown within this 
depression, and the cloche replaced. When the 
seed is well up, the plants- are pidcked off 
under other cloches." 

Why do you make a point of having 
Lettuces under cloches?" 

" Because they are liable to a mildew 
disease known as 4 !e meuniei , J and when they 
are under cloches we can limit the area of 




u 



* But," continued Mr. Smith, " the backbone 
of the whole thing may be summed up W tne 
two words — irrigation and manure. At present 
we use two thousand tons of manure a year. 
I ought to say that in this French gardening 
system it takes three years to get matters into 
working order, and by that time we shall have 
sufficient made soil from the decayed manure 
to carry on all operations, and be inde- 
pendent of the natural: soil ; it will then be 
quite possible to giow plants on a concrete 
floor. When we have done with these beds' in 
October, the soil will be gathered together in 
a great heap, and the soil which we shall use 
to top beds with will be composed exclusively 
of decayed manure, which Ha^ become some- 
what similar to decayed leaf-mould. When we 
get enough of this soil we shall use no other, be- 
cause it is such a kind'iy looting medium, and 
the young plants thrive in winter without damp- 
ing" off." , 
Do you import the cloches?" 
tc We have done so, hitherto, but they can now 
be obtained, of English makers. The size used, 
measures seventeen inches across the bottom 
and they are fifteen inches in height ; the 
weight is about five pounds. We seldom have 
breakages, but when they are not in use the 
cloches are carefully stacked' away." 
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Hotbeds for Radishes, Lettuces, and Carrots. 



it 



the mischief. We have not suffered from it 
this year, but it is always likely." 
How often do you transplant?" 
Cabbage Lettuces once, Cos Lettuces at 
least twice. To raise Cos Lettuces involves a 
great deal of trouble, and the more frequently 
they ace transplanted, the better bottoms they 
get* The practical result is that, when the hot- 
beds are set up, we have some strong, vigorous 
plants to go on with, which soon make tapid 
growth* ■ « 

" I notice that you have a number of mats." 
4 Yes, we have to uncover and re-cover the 
cloches with every little change fn the 
weather. Frost and suusfoiiie must be equally 
guarded against. The hot sun burns the tops 
of the? leaves." 
" What is the &im of the hotbeds?" 
" For this work there is practical Jy no limit; 
this bed is „ twenty-can© by twenty- six feet, or 
about the sixth of an acre." : 
" And how many crops do you get off them 
during the season?" 

" Between February and October we have 
from six to eight cropsv** i 

get good prices ?" 
" The #rice we get for Cos Lettuce varies 
from 8s- a doaen, early in the season, to 3s. 



u Are the mats also imported?" 

" Yee, these, too, come from France. They 
are made of Rye straw, five feet five inches by 
fiix feet, with five seams. Befoie using, they 
should be dipped in a solution of sulphate of 
copper. By the way, wheelbarrows aie of 
little use in a French garden, but manure 
baskets are essential. Our baskets are made 
of stiong wickerwork, with leather straps, so 
that they can be carried on the back. The 
man carrying the basket can go in and out of 
restricted spaces without doing damage. The 
basket can be emptied by tipping it upwards 
and sideways without removing it .from the 
back. But we ought now to turn our attention 
to another system." 

Cultivation Under Frames. 

li You mean cultivation under frames?" I 
siaid, as we passed into another part of the 
garden. : \ 

, ... " Yesft and a great (teal of it is carried 1 on in 
this way, The frames are about twelve f\>et 
long by four feet wide, each frame holding 
three lights. The depth of the frames at the 
back is nine inches, and at the fiont eight 

fhe object < >f having them almost flat 
is to get the plants as near the glass as pos* 



The frames are manufactured with a 
^fntmum of wood, and with thin iron bars, so 
that the maximum of light may be soured. 
We be<nn by making up a hotbed of sufficient 
a£ in accommodate four of the fiames, and 
w ' n fhe frames end to end, so as to form 
W ^o P ntinuous bed. The space between each 
a ?n frames is the space of a man s foot, so 
f t ° h f e fr ^i just wa:ik down. Of course, we 
^ ff ^ omy in space, and in the use of 
aim at M tne beds are made, they 

maUUI inpH together, and form one complete bed 
nver the whole area covered by the frames, 
over xne first bed j s made, the frames aie 

put into position, and three inches oiJh f pre- 



are jo 



Directly 



" Radishes, 



na ed soi , to which I alluded just now is put 
on the top of the manure, and raked down 

smooth and fine." 

u What do you sow nrstr 

which are sown very thinly; 

Carrots are sown on the top of the Radishes, 
very thinly, half an inch of fine soil being put 
00 the top of the seed, and the whole piessed 
down level. Next, Cabbage Lettuces pre- 
viouslv prepared under cloches, ar e pricked out 
in the same bed, immediately, at nine inches 
apart so that the bed is at one time occupied 
with 'three crops. The Radishes are leady to 
pull in about three or four weeks, and are 
practically finished' within a month fiom the 
time they are sown. The Lettuces aie growing 
quickly all the time, and are cleared off in 
about six weeks from the date they are set in 
the beds. As soon as the, Lettuces are re- 
moved, the bed is weeded and watered ; the 
Carrots aie showing all over it, and four Cauli- 
flowers are then got under each light, amongst 
the Carrots. During April the plants are 
giadually hardened, until, by the end of the 
month, the lights and frames are removed 
altogether, and the beds etand as they are 
to-day, in the open. The frames are used in 
another plaGe for growing Melons under." 
k * When are the Carrots ready for market?'* 
t{ We are pulling Cariots now, and Cauli- 
flowers are ready by the middle of June. When 
the latter are gone, we shall set out the bed 
with Celery and other similar crops. The 
variety of Carrot used is French Forcing. A 
specially early- maturing vaiiety of Cauliflower 
is used, and! the quality is magnificent — at least, 
that was our experience last year." 

' I suppose that, as in ordinary gardens, you 
depend a good deal upon the weather?" 

" Certainly the weather affects us, but more 
particularly a lack of sunshine, or very strong 
and cold winds. We can protect from frost, 
and droughts, really suit us best, because they 
aie usually accompanied by abundant sunshine, 
and we depend for watering upon irrigation, 
not rainfalT. There is no part of the French 
garden which cannot be reached with a hose- 

whS" 1 * 9eed bed *' which are 'on manure 
zV^J^aV*^*'' Cucumbers, Cauli- 
MeTont w d Endlves are raised, I saw some 
^^Sfty^ in ' % ^est precision 

The Cultivation of Melons. 

We have," said |tfr. Smith " » mim. 
ber of ishfs fiiw a* 1 ' * a vast num- 

two nlaSt , i , MeIon Plants. We put 

one Melon off ^ ^ 

be said tnaf wT^L^* 11 mi * ht ^ S 

crop thkn to Tny g X ^th^ h° WW 
as you can ^2? the garden, because, 

th/weaTt^oHw/o ^hetht ^ 

good or bad ThlrJ * ° m ^ff* 1 
fhe <*\ ze of a-n r> there are many Melons 

" I e honld lit nge ° n the P'^uts now." 

£? Melons the^i^of kn0W S$ y0U 

by the 22nd of M IV > Orange m the open 
""Well ih , y - 

ftn i; not Me,ons in * #* ch 

fftt-tte work ? nd needs 

igence 'ru^, , a fairi amount of in- 

f t Kock Melon, of which there Ate 
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several distinct strains. The seed is sown on 
a good, thick hotbed in the first week in April, 
and brought on with care, pricked off into 
'sixties' when the seed-leaves ,are well 
developed, and partially plunged on another 
hotbed, which affords more room. The water- 
ing is done with great care, using only tepid 
water. When the first two leaves are well 
formed, the stem is cut at the second leaf, so 
that two breaks are made, one for the upper 
and the other for the lower portion of the bed." 

• When do you remove the frames into that 
portion of the garden which has been reserved 
for Melons?" 

" About the end of April. A trench is then 
taken out in the middle of the frame, and 
filled up with good, hot manure. Inside one 
row of fiames the soil which was taken from 
the trench in the next row is placed, and so 
on until a mound is made in the centre of the 
light. Melons do best in clean, virgin soil. 
When it is covered up and the heat is through 
the bed, two Melons- should be planted to each 
light, near together in the centre. They should 
be covered at night, and kept close for a few 
days, unless the sun is very hot, in which case 
shade and air should be given. As soon as 
the plants have started to grow well, they 
should be soaked with water." 

1 

Engrlish Varieties of Cucumbers. 

" Then theie are the Cucumbers?" 

11 I may say, in reference to Cucumbers, that 
they should not be grown in the vicinity of 
Melons, especially if seed is to be saved, as 
they are liable to cross. The varieties grown 
in frames by Fieneh cultivators are Larger and 
firmer than the many varieties of Telegraph 
grown in England. But we ourselves grow the 
varieties of Telegiaph. The plants are raised 
in precisely the same way as Melons, except 
that less air and more water are given during 
growth. The beginning of April is a good time 
to stait the hotbed, and when they are well 
up 'they should be potted into 'sixties.' As 
with Melons, great care must be exercised in 
watering, and it is well to bear in mind .the 
saying that, while- Melons grow in ashes, 
Cucumbers grow in mud. We remove the 
lights alftogethen in July, if the weather is 



" We carry on in a modified degree, with 
both fiames and cloches, cultivation on the 
ordinary soil*, topped with a little finer, and 
the results have been very satisfactory. Then, 
in these other b«?ds, which aie never covered, 
we were cutting Lettuces at the end of April. 



Currant bush between each. The only variety 
of Black Cunant in this batch is Naples, but 
the Ap-ples include several of the best dessert 



and culinary varieties. We utilise the sides of 
the beds by growing Onions in some p'aces, and 
Strawberries in others. The glasshouses are 




' Covering the Cloches on the Hotbed. 
These mats are generally used twice daily — to protect the plants from the sun during the 

day, and from the frost at night. 



They were brought from under the cloches and 
set out in the open at the end of March. Cauli- 
flowers weie set out about the beginning of 
April, and Spinach was sown in April." 

" What about your Endive?" 

" We sow a few pinches of Endive seeds in 
hotbeds during .March, prick out iWcooW beds, 
and harden them. They are then brought into 
the open, and planted as you see them here, 
about a foot apart, in the beginning of May." 

As we strolled through a field of five acres, 
planted with Apples, and Bliack Currants alter- 




Cultivating an Allotment on the French -Gardening System. 
The hurdles are removed to secure the fullest effect of the sunshine on -the frames. 

genial, but a Cucumber, when in full growth, is 
not so, hardy as a Melon, -and sometimes needs 
covering when a Melon does not. Of course, 
there are other details of cultivation, but people 
w ho can grow Melons successfully do not find 
mu eh difficulty with Cucumbers. " 

Mr. Smith then pointed out a number of beds 
011 *&e open ground, remarking : — 



nating in rows, with every promise of great 
crops, Mr. Smith observed that they proved 
that fruit will grow on Essex clay. 
" When* were they planted ?" 1 enquired* 
" Two years ago ; previous to that the land 
was dirty, poor, and wet. It was well manured, 
And has since been drained. The Apple trees 
are ten feet from tree to tree, with a Black 



chiefly devoted to Tomatoes and Cucumbers, but 
the former' are also largely grown in the open 
air."* 

" The Tomatoes appear to be especially 
thriving." ' 

u Yes, they are in good condition. Two of 
the varieties are from seed I have selected for 
eight and ten years — Improved Holmes' 
Supreme and Hipper I. ; the othei© are Carter's 
Sunrise and Guernsey Rival." 

I could have asked Mr. Smith many 
questions about the nursery and ordinary culti- 
vation, especially when we reached the in- 
teresting experimental garden adjoining his own 
residence, but I had to limit myself to one or 
two. " \ 

" We intend growing here," said Mr. Smith, 
all kinds of fwiit, flowers, and vegetables, for 
ie purpose of trying whether they are likely 
to be profitab>e. Everything will be discarded 
which does not promise to be marketable. Even 
the coloured leaves of the Ampelopsis Veitchii 
over the archways make money. Amongst 
bulbs, we have varieties of Gladiolus, 'Nar- 
cissus, Ranunculus, and Anemones. At present 
the ground of this particular garden is badly 
infested with wireworm, which clears off all 
tender plants and seedlings as fast. as they ger- 
minate. As an illustration of how we try to 
turn things to account, I am going to put the 
lights we use in the French garden over - a 
wooden framework to form a greenhouse, with 
the protection of shutters at the side. The 
first crop wiH be Chrysanthemums, now in 
position in the bed, and after the Chrysanthe- 
mums are done with we shall make use of the 
improvised houses for getting bulbs early." 

Successful Competition with Foreigners. 

" Referri ng again to the French garden, do 
you send all your produce to Covent Garden?" 

No; Covent Garden is the best market for 
the early salads, but afterwards we send 
wherever we can get best prices. As a matter 
ot fact, Covent Garden would take twenty times 
as much of this early produce as we send so 
that there is no question that we can compete 
successfully with the French." 

" Do you maintain that the quality of your 
produce 1$ equal to theirs?" • . 

IL 1 ^ 1 *" 1 tkat h & -superior to the im, 
ported, being grown equally -well, and placed 
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011 the market in much fresher condition. This 
is really the secret of our successful efforts in 
competing with foreign growers." 

kV How many people do you employ in the 
French garden?" 

" Five person© regularly — three French -and 
two Kngliish— and occasionally two or three 
women for packing." 

u How do you get manure?" 
" All the manure is sent from London by 
barge, there being tidal water on the estate." 
What do as it cost you?". 
The cost of the manure is from £350 to 
^400 a year, at present, and works out at 6s, 
to 6s. 6d. a ton, which is a very serious item." 

When a French Garden Pays. 

" That brings me to a very leading question : — 
Does your French garden pay?" 

" It is impossible to give a definite answer 
to that question yet. The crops are splendid, 
the quality of the produce all that could be 
desired, the price© good, but the expenses of 
production are very heavy,, and I yet feel some 
doubt as to the ultimate iseue on entirely 
French lines. As I have already said, it takes 
three years to bring such a garden into thorough 
working order, and, until that time, full results 
cannot be expected. But I am quite convinced 
that, if we modify some of the methods to suit 
orr conditions, financial success is certain. 
Given a situation in close proximity to a large 
town, .with manure obtainable, as in Paris, at 
3s to 5s. a ton, an abundant water supply, and 
a market at your doors, money can readily be 
made by the French system of cultivation." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



a Cabbage leaf, and we are rewarded with 
spikes of bloom of fine dimensions. 
. I think amateurs should know and recognise 
the fact that, by thoroughly loosening the soil 
and applying a heavy mulch, together witn 
maintaining the ground in a saturated con " 
dition, their life from a decorative point of 



Mixed Antiirhinume are to be recommended 
for the borders, but, for beds and masses of 
colour, procure the very best varieties, such as 
Queen of the»North (pure white), Black Prince, 
Crescia (a beautiful kind}, and Brilliant, not 
forgetting Yellow Prince, and' a kind of a beaut i. 
ful shade of rose, and the Tom Thumbs, so 




Seeds to Sow in June. 



Carrying the Manure to 
A wheelbarrow is a superfluous ar 



( Continued from page 150.) 

HOLLYHOCKS have come to the fore, and 
have regained their proper place as 
indispensable border plants, and their 
popularity, as- of yore. The dreaded 
disease which played % such havoc for many 
yaars with these plants is now, most 



ap- 



view is extended and fengrhened to 
preciabte extent — even by months. 

in relation to Antirrhinums, 
an important part in flower 
is to isow the seeds somewhat 
about the end of June, and 
allow them to remain until the Maich of next 
year, when they should be placed in their per- 



The 



A useful hint 
which play euch 
gardening to-day, 
thickly in boxes 




, 4 , . Thinning and Watering. 

covered hurdles in the background «how th 



The 
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e great care taken to protect the frames from 

ad. i /• • 



happily, conspicuous by its abses 

attributed to various oauma. V^h 



Kach 



:e, and is 
year large 

•owing* are made in a warm frame in June, 
and are pricked off upon the disused hotbeds 
a coup!* of inches of soil on the surface, 
the result is magnificent plants, with 

i a manv instances as iai ge as 








manent Quarters, or pricked; off in nursery beds 
for planting at a later date* Equally good 
results follow this plat* as with tfae more 
laborious method of raising large plants the 
same season, and the box seedlings are easily 
protected with a frame, while larger plants in 
the open often »uif ec. 
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Make the Melon Beds. 
in moot gardens of this character. 

valuable for small beds and edging. xjuv 
Brompton and other biennial Stocks must re- 
ceive due attention as fine material for furnish- 
ing an early summer display, and beds for 
pricking-off should be so formed that frames can 
be placed over in severe and inclement weather. 
Herbaceous Lobelias. 

These are all very readily increased by 
division, and single crowns are preferable to 
Imgb plants, when used to dot thinly over 
\10la bed®, etc., but we cannot have too many, 
especially of euch kinds as Firefly. These call 
for careful treatment in their young stages, 
•sown- m a frame with a pane of glass over the 
top to prevent evaporation, and taking care not 

When large enough to handle, they may be 
rbr th/ VT** 7 J** 15 ' ch <x>sing •* shower/day 
cold LZZ V n< \ mUSt ^ 'referred 

keen tfe if J?? J?** 1 ' 50 dilate freely, and 

choice of the M^niSn? £ ^ • w 1™°* 
race of Foxelov^5l T^ 9 i the d * 2ll g* h tf«l new 
uia]^UyX° Ve r ^ *«t. «y of the peren- 
ordinartr raised from seed* and with 

A wor?mu2 f^T^ g pla41t3 b y autumn, 
hold a pxoSah,^ as to Carnations, which 

appointment Th,-. • 1^^* °"*n cause dis- 
cheap seeds" are procured t0 ^ ^ Ct 

which, incffiSlv * ^ of * fe * 
™W, and the tLt L° f Contmenttl 

bfter than weed 9 ; fi- *iL bor V hen l lltU * 
of flower which in^- ' he Tesali the ^P* 
purchased from +iT^: lm f ns „ Produce that are 
single flowerpot * ori *-«-g; minute 

m even a wild eard£, £ p3ac,a in "** f arden - 
that choice, anH h?£i ™ uet h* remembered 
v «v sparirfriv anrt ^ • y " bred Carnations eeed 
half a crown in * '1 \» »*jr better to invest 
amount cm & UiZJ Packet, than a small 
the trouble and S qnantrt *» which, after all 
thrown away in di^nJf Cpemle<1 °P°» them, are 
Canterbury nJS ~ . 

are indfepensabte Swee * Williams, too, 

^»woi*, and most accommodatin«, 
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THE GRRDEMS OF 
THE MARQUIS OF RlPOrt, 
AT COOMBE COURT. 
KiriGSTOn HILL. 
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THE historic seat of the Marquis of Ripon 
is Studley Royal, but in addition to his 
famous home in Yorkshire, he possesses a 
charming residence on Kingston Hill, in close 
proximity to the Thames. Here, before he 
succeeded his father, the present Marquis and 
the Marchioness spent most of their time. It is 
still maintained in all its attractiveness ; and 
the lovely gardens by which it is surrounded 
never, looked lovelier than on the day I visited 
them in June. Congratulations are due to Mr. 
Thomas Smith, who since 
he took charge of them in 
September, 1911, has mani- 
fested the skill and 
resourcefulness which in 
such a position are so 
valuable. Mr. Smith came 
irom Lincolnshire to Surrey, 
and, though unknown in 
the capital, his work at 
Walmsgate Hall, Louth, 
where he was gardener to 
Captain and the late Mrs. 
Dallas Yorke, was greatly 
appreciated by his em- 
ployers. His early experi- 
ence was gained in Scot- 
land, partly under his 
father, who was gardener 
at Deanston, Perthshire ; 
Staveley, Renfrewshire ; 
Tullichewan Castle, Dum- 
bartonshire ; and Cambus- 
doon, Ayrshire ; also at 
Lambton Castle, the seat of 
the Karl of Durham. This, 
and his successful manage- 
ment of the beautifully 
laid-out gardens at Walms- 
gate, explain the rapidity 
with which he has obtained 
a reputation in the London 
horticultural show world. 
Last year was, of course, 
the first it was possible for 
him to enter into the field, 
but he nevertheless won 
two medals at the Inter- 
national Exhibition — one 
for specimens of the Bottle 

Hrush, the other for Radishes ; and two at the 
ordinary show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society — one for Apples and Pears, the other for 
forced shrubs and bulbs in pots. Showing at 
Kingston for the first time, and quite an amateur 
in the ring, he was awarded the Rose bowl for 
Daffodils; while at SuTbiton his wife, who is 
keenly interested in her husband's operations, 
was first for table decorations against twelve 
other competitors. Since I was at Coombe 
Court gardens, Mr. Smith has obtained fresh 
honours, being first this month for Tree Carna- 
tions at Richmond Show, and first at Kingston 
for Roses, Sweet Peas, and herbaceous cut 
spikes, receiving medals in all but the first 
instance. Showing, however, as he told me 
when the subject was mentioned, is a minor 
matter ; the embellishment of the gardens and 
the provision, of an abundance of flowers and 
fruit, occupy his undivided attention. 

THE RIVERSIDE ENTRANCE. 

There is little to be seen at the entrance to the 
Court, which is on the main road, and is not 
separated by a carriage drive, except a few 
flower borders to give the place a touch of 



brightness. In one of these, near the doors, 
were Geranium Paul Crampel, edged with 
Anthericums ; a second was filled with Geranium 
Mrs. Lawrence, edged with Veronicas; a third 
rejoiced in a combination of Heliotropes, Pelar- 
goniums, tall plants of Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles, and an edging of Nemesias ; and a 
fourth was occupied by Prunus pissardi, 
Viburnum plicatum, and Philadelphus erectum. 
A border of Pelargonium Charles Turner, edged 
with Anthericums, should also be mentioned. 




COOMBE COURT, KINGSTON HILL. 

But it was not until we passed on to the real 
Iront, and surveyed the Dorking hills facing the 
fine terrace, that I began to realise the charms 
of the pleasure grounds. And first I asked Mr. 
Smith to give me details of the brilliantly 
executed Italian garden scheme. 

A REPLICA OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

"The ground plan of the terrace is similar 
to Trafalgar Square, with fountain, while in the 
immediate centre, a gargoyle in bronze spouts 
water from his horn. A collection of Water 
Lilies is grown in the ornamental water, the 
colours being white, yellow, red, orange, and 
pink. A number of Italian Cypresses give point 
to the basin, and the Box edging subdues the 
colouring of the flower beds." 

"And the arrangement of the plants?" 

"They have all been mixed' up, in order to 
secure the rich colour and effect of a Persian 
carpet. Stocks, Giant Ten-week, crimson, lilac, 
and pink; Antirrhinums, pink and carmine; 
Pentstemons, rose and red; Delphinium Butter- 
fly, blue ; and Lobelia Kathleen Mallard, double 
blue, are the principal contributors. In spring 
the beds were occupied by Wallflowers." 



"Anything you care to say about the treat- 
ment of the present occupants would be helpful." 

"The Antirrhinums were autumn sown, and 
grown in pots. We struck cuttings of the Pent- 
stemons in the autumn, and grew them in the 
pots. The Delphiniums were sown in boxes in 
the autumn, and potted in spring. The stock 
plants of the Lobelia were wintered, and divided 
in spring. The Stocks were sown the second 
week in March, transplanted into frames, and all 
planted permanently about the 14th of May." 

BLUE AND PINK. 

"The border on what may be called the intro- 
duction to the terrace is filled with Sweet Pea 
Countess Spencer, a Delphinium seedling, and a 
broad belt of the Rose Niphetos. On the ter- 
race itself Rose Tea Rambler gives a wealth 
of colour, and on the stems of the terrace, the 
Cotton Lavender perfumes the air with its fra- 
grance. The second wall is decorated with Rose 
C.russ an Teplitz, Pyrus japonica, and mauve 
and white double Clematis." 

"Then there are the pergolas on either side of 
the Italian garden." 

"The scheme of decora- 
tion is identical — Tea 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, 
Carmine Pi'lar, and May 
Queen Roses, white Poly- 
gonum, pink and white 
Clematis, and the common 
Ampelopsis. The borders 
consist entirely of Lilium 
longifolium." 

"A striking combination. 
There is still the house ter- 
race and the border under 
the wall below." 

" The borders contain » 
number of herbaceous 
varieties, which you will 
see more largely represented 
later on, and a quantity of 
Statices. For their scent 
Lonicera and Jasminum are 
grown on the wall, and for 
effect Escallonia and Ceano- 
thus dentatus, Veitchianus, 
and divaricatus." 

THE HOUSE TERRACE. 

" The four combinations 
on the house terrace are 
standard Heliotrope Coun- 
tess of Gosford, Geranium 
Charles Turner, and double 
blue Lobelias ; standard 
Geranium Clorinda, Ver- 
bena Princess of Wales, and 
Veronica Andersonii varie- 
gata for edging ; standards 
of Swainsonia and Fuchsia 
Charming, with edging of 
Veronica; and Heliotrope Lord Roberts, with 
Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Galilee, edged by 
double blue Lobelia." 

" What was the combination which went to 
the making of the spring scheme?" 

'Darwin Tulips Pride of Haarlem, mauve 
Aubrietia Rev. Farncombe Saunders and 
Myosotis Salmon King, and mauve Aubrietia 
and Myosotis. The arches on the east terrace 
walk are clothed with Roses and Delphiniums, 
and in the beds below .there is almost a repeti- 
tion of the Italian combinations, to which are 
added Lantana delicatissima, and Streptosolen 
Jamesonii argentea (blue)." 

"There are more Delphiniums under the ter- 
race wall?" 

"They supply a number of lovely flowers with 
infinite shades of blue. The upper part of the 
border is planted with seedlings raised here. 
Rut you will find Delphiniums everywhere. A 
re ent alteration is the substitution of Alpines 
in the dry-walls round the tennis-court J for 
Roses. On either side of the lawns, which slope 
gradually down, are Rhododendrons, double 
white Cherries, Almonds, Peaches, Amelan- 
chiers, and other flowering shrubs." 
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FAVOURITE RHODODENDRONS. 

"You must have had some glorious displays 
of Rhododendrons in the beds." 

" Both the Rhododendrons and Azaleas have 
made a big show. One of the best varieties of 
the former is Mrs. John 
Glutton, whose foliage is 
almost as lovely as its pink 
flowers. Michael Waterer, 
John Waterer, Lord 
Palmerston (crimson) , 
Madame Carvalho (white), 
and Lady Eleanor Cathcart 
are all particularly good. 
An effective combination 
was that of Azalea Gloria 
Mundi, with a carpet of 
double Arabis ; another, 
Cornish Heaths with a 
double pink Azalea. Be- 
hind the Rhododendrons the 
Japanese Rosa rugosa fill 
two long borders, em- 
bracing an exhaustive col- 
lection, equally effective for 
berries as for their flowers. 

"The beds in the sunk 
garden we are now enter- 
ing, with brickwork round, 
and quaint lead figures of 
cherubs in the centre and 
at the sides, are ~hiefly 
filled with Funkias, Astilbe 
Queen Alexandra, Mimulus 
Brilliant, Agapanthus 
Mooreiana, Geum Held- 
reichi splendens, Stock 
Empress Elizabeth, Trades- 
cantias, Violas in variety, 
Veronica exaltata, hybrid 
Pentstemons, and Viscaria, 
the common blue. A pretty 
effect is supplied by Thalic- 
trum, with its lilac colour; 
and the Philadelphus con- 

tributes fragrance. In each quarter ot the 
garden is a golden Yew. There are six Austra- 
lian Bottle Brushes (Metrosidetos) in tubs, whose 
brilliant scarlet flowers are much admired. 

■'Do they need any special treatment? 

" No j I treat them in the same way as the 
Erica ' family. They are 
quite easy to grow, so long 
as they are potted hard, 
with plenty of peat." 

"We next come to what 
some people call the 
Japanese garden. But its 
only claim to that title is 
the Japanese tea house at 
the end of the lake. There 
are Lilies of various shades 
of colour in the lake, and 
its banks are clothed with 
Gunnera scabra, Bamboos 
flexuosa and others, Reeds 
in variety, Sagittarias, and 
Typha minima, a pigmy 
Bullrush. With regard to 
trees, theTe are some nice 
specimens of Willows and 
Elms, and among -the 
numerous clumps of Rhodo- 
dendrons is a very large 
bed of Mrs. Holford. The 
wild garden is limited to a 
corner in which Penzance 
Briers and common Ram- 
bler Roses, with golden 
Gorse, are quite at home." 

AN ORNAMENTAL ORCHARD. 

Still proceeding down the 
slopes, but in an opposite 
direction, we arrived at a 
singularly attractive orchard, originally planted 
mainly for the sake of the blooms, the grass 
remaining for effect as high as the stems. Cul- 
ture and utility are here placed second to garden 
beauty. 



"All the same," continued Mr. Smith, "we get 
a good deal of fruit, and last year picked two 
tons of Apples. At the side of one of the grass 
walks in the orchard is another Rose border, 
massed with pink varieties of dwarf Roses." 




ENTRANCE TO THE PERGOLA AT COO M 8 E COURT. 

" Do you prune your Roses severely ?" 

"Dwarf Koses are hard pruned, beginn.ng 
about the end of March, and finishing about 
the middle of April. All weak wood is cut 
clean away. During the spring we dig in bone- 
meal and decayed tarm manure. With respect 




A WALK IN THE ORCHARD AT COOMBE COURT. WITH BORDERS OF AUBRIETIA 



to Ramblers, as soon as the flowers fade, the 
flowering and weak wood is removed, the annual 
growth is tied in lightly, the ground loosened 
over the roots, and a mulching of farmyard 
manure given where necessary." 



From the orchard we passed through a pic- 
turesque pergola of Vines to the extensive, well- 
planned kitchen garden, noticing a wonderful 
line of cordon Apples and Pears, with a border 
of Aubrietias in front. I asked which varieties 
of Apples were preferred. 

"James Grieve, Corona- 
tion, King of the Pippins, 
Gascoigne's Scarlet, Charles 
Ross, Rival, King Edward, 
Worcester Pearmain, Bram- 
ley's Seedling, Lord Strad- 
broke, Lord Derby, Grena- 
dier, Ecklinville, and Stir- 
ling Castle. The best Pears 
include Doyenne da 
Cornice, Bon Chretien, 
Beurre Hardy, Beurre 
Superfin, and Beurre Diel. 
The soil, good medium 
loam, on clay, suits Apples 
and Pears. Peaches are not 
worth growing out of doors, 
unless you give them inten- 
sive culture." 

CULTURE OF SWEET PEAS. 

"In the kitchen garden 
itself, Sweet Peas occupy 
one side of a long bolder, 
the varieties including 
Miriam Beaver, Rosabelle, 
Stirling Stent, Maud 
Holmes, Nubian, Melba, 
Orange Perfection, Dobbie's 
Cream, and Lavender 
George Herbert, one of the 
best varieties for the lun- 
cheon table. King Edward 
Spencer is much in request 
for dinner table work, the 
flowers glowing like brilliant 
crimson-scarlet under arti- 
ficial light. The Sweet Peas 
are sown at the end of 
October, four seeds in a 3-in. pot. They are 
wintered in unheated frames, planted out 
singly, nine inches apart, at the end of 
February, and trained on 10-ft. rods, single 
stem. The plants are mulched in early May, 
and watered regularly. I find that the autumn- 
sown* plants are vastly 
superior to the spring-sown 
plants this season." 

"As we are dealing with 
points of cultivation, and 
we are facing one of your 
grand herbaceous borders, 
perhaps you will kindly tell 
ine how you treat the 
borders 

" In September and Octo- 
ber they are deeply dug, 
manured, and replanted, 
subjects of doubtful hardi- 
ness being left undisturbed 
till spring. These are gene- 
rally planted in March and 
April. Perennials axe 
propagated either by seed 
sown in spring, transplanted 
to frames, and then to the 
open ground ; or by cut- 
tings in August in sandy 
soil in frames. They are 
divided when the borders 
are planted up." 

SHOWY ANNUALS. 

"When do you sow 
annuals?" 

"For an early display 
they are sown in autumn 
about mid-October, in open 
ground, transplanted to 
frames in November, and planted in borders 
during March. The varieties of annuals 
most favoured are Nigellas j Clarkia Firefly, 
Salmon Queen, and Queen Mary ; Lavatera 
rosea, Viscaria fulgens, and coerulea ; 
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Linaria reticulata aurea purpurea. ; Godetia 
Schamini ; Stocks, the giant strain of Ten-week ; 
Candytuft, carmine ; Larkspurs ; AnagalHs, 
blue; and Nicotiana Sanderae." 

"You might name a few of the herbaceous 
varieties to which special prominence is given." 

** In the principal border, which is one 
hundred and fifty-five feet long and thirty-four 
wide, with a great expanse of colour, Del- 
phiniums form a background, and the new pink 
Lupins are very prominent. Blue, mauve, and 
purple are the colours generally preferred. 
Some of these lire represented by PhJloxes, 
Valerians (crimson), Scabious, Galegas, 
Sidalceas (Rosy Gem), Erigerons, Canterbury 
Bells, Spiraeas aruncus, and Columbines. Also, 
there are Antirrhinums, pink, carmine, and 
dark crimson, all self colours. They are very 
good for display. Opposite the long border is 
a chain of Roses, with varieties chosen to 
supply crimson and pink flowers in June and 
July. I may say that the whole of the flowers 
are planted with the view of making a display 
in June and July. Many other varieties of 
Roses are grown either as climbers, dwarfs, or 
bushes ; and we make rather a show of Poppies 
because of their striking shades of colour. The 
(our best varieties are Bobs, Queen Alexandra, 
Lady Roscoe, all salmon, and Beauty of Liver- 
mere, rich dark crimson." 

TREE CARNATIONS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS. 

"What are the special features of your glass- 
houses?" 

■ There are two houses devoted to Carnations. 
Both Trees and Malmaisons are grown in all 
the leading varieties. The Trees are propa- 
gated by cuttings in October and January. 
They are rooted fhickly in pots of sand, then 
transplanted to thumb pots, kept close, and 
occasionally damped over with soot-water. 
When rooted into small pots, air is freely 
admitted, and they are shifted into larger pots 
as required, being finally potted into 'thirty- 
two's' and 'twenty-four's' in July. The 
flowering season begins at the end of September 
and lasts till the following August. Other 
houses are devoted to Peaches, Figs, and 
Tomatoes. One noteworthy feature which has 
not beer, mentioned is the Chrysanthemums, of 
which we grow about a thousand, chiefly 
Decoratives and Singles. All kinds of hardy 
fruit and vegetables are grown in greater or less 
quantity. Potatoes, Peas, and Asparagus take 
up a considerable amount of space in their 
respective seasons. A speciality is made of 
Radishes. The varieties grown are Carter's 
Kxtra Early Scarlet, Delicatesse, Early Round 
White, and French Breakfast. We combine, a* 
far as possible, the useful with the ornamental, 
and equal pains are taken in methods of culti- 
vation." Alfred Wilcox. 



The name of Mr. Thomas Smith is well known 
to readers of "Garden Life," for he is a fre- 
queat contributor to our pages, and an article 
from his pen appears in this issue. 

Xext week an account of the Fellows' Garden 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, will be given. 



LAYERING ROSES. 



A STOCK of Roses can be increased by 
layering, by pegging down to the ground, 
bending the stems down into pots, or by binding 
a flower-pot to the stem. These methods apply 
more to bush Roses than to standards. 

In layering by pegging down, an incision nearly 
two inches long is made in the stem, some dis- 
tance from the base. The stem is then bent 
over and pegged down. If no strong pegs are 
at hand it may be tied to a stake, or a long nail 
hammered slanting through a strip of wood, and 
driven into the ground, makes a good sub- 
stitute for a peg. The operation must be care- 
fully done, to prevent the Rose stem snapping. 



The layer is then placed in position and soil 
pressed firmly round it. 

LAYERING INTO POTS. 

Layering into flower-pots has its advantages. 
By this method the plants may be moved later 
on without disturbing the roots. Pots with a 
large piece out of the side are just the thing. 
Cut the Rose stem as before, and tie it into the 
pot by passing a piece of string through the 
hole aud round the Rose stem. This prevents 
the layer working loose. Support the pot on 
another one inverted. 

When layering very stout stems the best 
method is to halve a pot, or make a large hole 
in the bottom to pass the Rose through. Plug 
the hole with moss, and fill it up. If the pot 
is halved, tie it together when in position. 

In all cases, after making the incision, wedge 
it open with a little stick. Use good potting 
mould, and keep it well watered. 

Roses obtained in this way will flower the 
following year, but it is not advisable, as the 



— then, indeed, they serve as a protection to the 
brickwork. The wall behind can, of course, be 
given a coating or two of Portland cement mixed 
with water and sand. However, this is scarcely 
necessary if the back is covered with fairly 
Large stones, concreted one upon another, and 
concreted also to the wall. Next the bank of 
soil should be thrown up, and the completion 
of the slope will be easy if done gradually, 
allowing the earth time to settle down. 

Shady sites are often those mast in need of 
adornment, and it is a mistake to suppose that 
only Ferns and Ivies will inhabit them. All 
the single Arabises, Alyssum saxatile, London 
Pride, the bright yellow Stonecrop, Sweet 
Woodruff, old-fashioned Pinks, double red 
and white Daisies, dwarf Wallflowers, and 
single Daffodils, Campanula lati folia, dwarf 
Michaelmas Daisies, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
t'erastium tomentosum, Periwinkles, St. John's 
Wort, Solomon's Seal, and Violets, can bo 
grown. German Irises usually thrive also, and 
should be obtained in a good variety of colour. 




A VIGOROUS ROSE FOR ARCH OR PERGOLA— R. MOSCHATA. 



blooms are small. Better plants may be had by 
layering than by cuttings, the percentage of 
failures being much less. S. W. G. 



ROCKERIES AGAINST WALLS. 

AN absolutely original small" garden can be 
made by any person who cares to build 
sloping rockeries against all the boundary walls. 
These rockeries should consist of but one rock 
thickness, a foot below the wall summit, sloping 
gradually to the base, where the width may be 
as much as one yard. This sloping bank, sup- 
ported by the great slabs of stone, and smaller 
pieces concreted into firm groups, will enable 
thousands of charming plants to be cultivated, 
if the soil used to form it is good, stiff loam, 
enriched with old manure, and added to by some 
sharp road-grit. *' The ugly, square-cornered, 
straight-sided effect of the small garden will be 
absolutely cured, a most uncommon display 
being certain as soon as the rockery plants are 
in blossom. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST DAMP. 



Hot, sunny rockeries are the spots in a 
garden where the earliest spring flowers and the 
latest winter ones may be seen. Due van Thol 
Tulips, miniature Narcissi, Roman and Italian 
Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Hepaticas, coloured 
Primroses, Christmas and Easter Roses, 
Crocuses, Scilla sibirica, Alpine Pinks, Dian- 
thuses, Aster alpinus in blue, white, and violet, 
Alpine Phloxes, Arenarias, Thrifts, Mossy Saxi- 
frages, Linarias, Heucheras, Hieraciums, and 
Iceland and Alpine Poppies, will be all suitable 
for them. 

Some rare plants that will not fail to please 
on any sunny rockery include the lovely little 
pink Asperula nitida, that makes tufts ol 
emerald green ; Aster brachytrichus, a pale 
purple Daisy from China ; Campanula muralis, 
violet-blue; C. Raineri, light blue; Dianthus 
monspessulanus, white, with fringed petals ; 
Daphne cneorum, a miniature pink-blooming 
perfumed shrub ; Chrysogonum virginicum, 
yellow ; Corydalis cava alba, white ; Erodium 
macradenum, mauve with purple blotch; 
Erigeron caespitosus, white ; and Draccocphalum 
grandiflorum, bright blue. 

ROSECROFT. 



Many an unsightly wall against outbuildings 
could be similarly treated. There is an idea 
that rockeries create damp, but this is far from 
being the case if they are properly constructed 



Dahlias will now be making rapid growth as 
a result of the recent rains, and it will be well 
to thin out weak shoots, and carefully tie up 
the remainder. 
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HOW THEY ARE BEI,\G MAINTAINED 
WITH REDUCED STAFFS. 




lion five years ago," replied Mr. Smith. 



I was 



struck 

since. 



V.— /nlerMU with Mr. Thomat Smith, at Coombe Court, Kingt.cn Hill. 

is called The Godfrey, and beside being very 
prolific, its flowers are so vcrv white, even on 
the back, where the others ha-\e a touch of 
yellow " 

FOOD PRODUCTION FIRST. 

"You have had some Perpetual. flowering 
Carnations, I notice. Are you grpwing many 
this year?" I enquired. 

"We ate doing very little with them," was 
the reply. "The family are not in residence, 



OOMBK COl'KT, the Surrey residence of 
\^ the Marquis of Kipon, is within easy 
walking distance of the ancient Saxon town oi 
Kingston-on-Thames, and but a few miles from 
London. Situate upon the crest of * ridge, 
it affords splendid views of the surrounding 
country, taking in the undulations of the North 
Downs, and extending as far away as Dorking 
and BoxhiU. The estate comprises about 
twenty. five acres, laid out as pleasure grounds, 
and including a striking Italian garden on the 
retrace ; an ornamental orchard of four acres ; 
broad, sloping lawns, leading down to a dell 
with a lake filled with choice aquatics; wide 
herbaceous horders, which give a bold dis- 
play; and kitchen gardens well stocked with 
hardy fruits. The terrace bedding has been a 
great feature of the gardens in the past ; so, 
too, have the fruit trees, and Mr. Thomas 
.Smith, the gardener, has exhibited some choice 
specimens at the Roya4 Horticultural Hall. 

I was fortunate in being able to see Mr. 
.-smith when I visited the gardens at the begin- 
ning of this month, for he has been in the 
Atiny for the last eleven months, and may 
hav e to go back at any moment. Dur- 
ing his absence Mrs. Smith has ably 
managed the business side of the gar- 
dens, while he has found in Mr. William 
Etui, his foreman, a capable assistant, who 
has not only carried out his instructions faith- 
htOf, but has shown himself possessed of 
imitative. 

It Hbd been raining heavily for some hour*, 
»o that all outdoor work was suspended, and 
our walk round the gardens was not made 
under ideal conditions. 

"Perhaps we had better begin with the 
houses," suggested Mr. Smith. -This range 
has Peaches and Nectarines. Wc have just 
cleared ofi a crop of Dwarf Beans, and another 
of early Potatoes, which were raised in the 
This is the second house, and the Peach 
George. The Nectarine is Violctie 
In the next house are Nectarines 
Elruge and Pine Apple ; and in the third, or 
earliest house, Peaches Hale's harly- and Pere- 
grine, and Nectarines liarly Rivers and Car- 
dinal." 

These trees, I could see, were not suffering 
from lack of attention, for they were carrying 
good crops, and the operation of thinning and 
tying-in was being proceeded with. In the 
fourth house was a miscellaneous assortment 
of plants, but here the tale was a different 
one, for many of these were obviously waiting 
lor better tunes. 

■ These two bushes of Hydrangeas in tubs 
must be a great age," I remarked. 

"'They are at least twenty years old," was 
the reply. "They arc the ordinary hortensis 
variety, and they give very blue flowers with- 
out artificial aid. They look one-sided, but 
they are grown that way so that they can bf. 
used to flank each side of the terrace. This- 
vear we have not put them out, as we have not 
had the labour to spare to do the terrace as 



with it there, and have grown it ever 



A FIHSTCLASS TOMATO. 

Passing on to the next house, devoted en- 
tirely to Tomatoes, I was much impressed by 
the short-jointed growth and excellent crop- 
ping qualities of one variety, and enquired its 
name. 

"It is Ualch's Ailsa Craig," was the answer. 
"1 have never had a Tomato so good as this 
before. It beats Sunrise and every variety I 
have ever grown. There are others growing 
here, as you can see, and they have their good 
points. Aviator is a fine thing, but it is wider 
jointed, and the fruits are not so large. Kill- 
basket is another we are growing, and another 
ia Moneymaker, which until this year was our 
principal variety. But Moneymaker, again, is 
not so short-jointed, and it gives many wrinkled 
fruits." 

I carefully examined the different varieties, 
and had lo agree with Mr. Smith that Ailsa 
Craig bore very even trusses, not much 
branched, but with very shapely fruits, 
of which were already colouring well. 



"And the Banana, in this huge tub is kept 
inside for the same reason?" 

"Yes; that is so. It has some magnificent 
leaves — has it not? I raised it from seed three 
years ago, and it. is already about twelve feet 
high. The variety is Musa T'.nscte. The tub 
is so large it requires several men to move it. 
Here is a good Arum Lily, now drying off. It 




MR. THOMAS SMITH AND HIS STAFF AT COOMBE COURT. 

lnclu<U*l in thin group i» lira. Smith (on the right), ami atli. r Bull pKlir— halfcl ht-lpt-rtt. 



all the 
grow ins 



available 



and we are concentrating 
Labour on fruit and vegetable 

"What is the extent of your staff now?" 

HVe have one skilled man, the foreman, and 
four unskilled — five in all, compared with ten 
in ordinary times. My two eldest boys are 
keen gardeners, and they give help. They 
planted all the Potatoes this spring — and did 
it well. Labour is difficult to get here, because 
we are so close to the town, and there are 
plenty of factories offering high wages to men 
and boys. Women would be useful in the 
houses, hut Ihey are also hard to get." 

Leaving this range we entered another where, 
in the first house. Cucumbers were carrying 
heavy crops. In response to my query, Mr. 
Smith said 1 

'The only varieties are Telegraph and 
Veitch's Sensation, which we find very satis- 
factory. We have here," he continued, "some 
small plants of Hydrangea, which we have been 
propagating. The variety is Souvenir de 
Madame Chataud, and we prefer it because it 
is so easy to get it to a most intense blue, by 
using Bcntley's Colourant." 

"Have you grown it for long?" I askrd. 

"I picked it up at the International Exhibi- 



stopped 
pans? " 



The plants were in pans, and had 
al the seventh truss. 

"Do you grow all the Tomatoes m 
I asked. 

"No," said Mr. Smith; "many of them ar? 
planted out, and then we do not'stop until the 
eleventh or twelfth truss. Ailsa Craig is better 
than Sunrise, for it will respond to feeding 
when the roots are confined, which Sunrise will 
not do, although it is all right when planted 
out. I tried Bucks' Tresco one year, but it was 
no good for fruiting, so I turned it out. V 
look upon it as merely an ornamental Tomato." 

The third range of houses is also practically 
given up to Tomatoes, and here again Ailsa 
Craig is the leading variety. 

"You should have an immense crop this 
year," I observed. 

"We are already cutting two bushels a week, 
and bv the end of the season wc shall han 
had about a ton of Tomatoes." was the answer. 

HOW CINERARIAS ARE RAISED. 

Before leaving this house Mr. Smith invited 
me to notice a nice little lot of seedling Cine- 
rarias growing beneath the staging. 

"This is how we manage to grow the blue- 
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flowered Cinerarias," he said. "We briag in 
a few plants, and let them seed themselves on 
the soil. They grow better this way than when 
sown in pans. Later on, we prick them out 
into pots, and they give no trouble in the early 
stages. The more forward plants will flower 
in November and December j the others will 
coma oa later." 

Entering another house, the first thing that 
attracted attention was a batch of Monlbretia9 
in pots. 

"These are all we have left out of a large 
number that we formerly grew in pots," it was 
explained. " They' are the best varieties, and 
>ve are trying to keep these few for stock, 
although I am afraid w e have lost some, as we 
were unable to repot them in time." 

The next house we visited was the one Where 
the early Perpetual-flowering Carnations are 
grown ; but these were in a by no means 
flourishing condition, owing to there being no 
one to look alter them. 

"The man whose duty it was to look after 
them was taken six weeks ago," said Mr. Smith. 

THE HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

And now we emerged from the houses, and 
made our way hastily through the gardens, the 
rain still beating down with tireless persistency. 
Naturally, the herbaceous borders showed the 
results of the heavy downpour, the Delphiniums 
— one of the glories of these gardens — lying 
down flat, while the other occupants presented 
a b-edriggled, appearance, although it required 
little imagination to conceive how fine they had 
been. 

" Delphiniums are favourites with her lady- 
ship, and she likes especially the bright blues," 
said Mr. Smith. "But there has been no labour 
available to stake them, nor lo give the borders 
any attention. A3 you see, they are overgrown 
with weeds, and many ol the' plants want taking 
up, to say nothing ol staking the tall ones. 
However, they must go now, although we shall 
want plenty of labour when we take them up 
and replant them later on." • 

The kitchen gardens, with their various crops 
looking well, and enjoying the rain far more 
than we were, did not detain us long, and we 
walked across the rising lawn towards the 
terrace, which is seventy-five feet higher than 
the bottom of the gardens. 

"The lawns have been allowed to go for bay," 
said Mr. Smith, "and most of it ha» been cut. 
We spent all last Saturday carting and stacking 
it, the old gardener of sixty. three doing the 
loading, while even my boys were busy helping. 
Before the war this grass was always kept 
mown, and occupied two men regularly." 

Arrived at the terrace, we paused to inspect 
the Italian garden, its beds edged with dwarf 
Box, and an ornamental pond in the centre. 

•■PERSIAN CARPET ■' BEOS. 

" The Water Lilies have not been touched for 
two years," said Mr. Smith, "and I shall have 
to let them go wild. I always look alter them 
myself ; but have had to leave them. As you 
see, many of the leaVcs are a foot out of water. 
Some of the Marliac fleneties grow very strong." 

"You have manageflto do a little bedding 
here," I said, admiring a rich and gorgeous 
assortment of colours in the beds around the 
pond. 

"It is her ladyship's scheme, and it is 
planned to reproduce the colour effect of a 
Persian carpet. The dwarf blue Lobelia gives 
the edging of the carpet, and Royal Purple 
Slock supplies the rich blu*s i while Antirrhi- 
nums in various colours make up the ground- 
work. The Antirrhinums are all the best named 
sorts, including Fire King, which gives a sparkle 
to the beds." 

" Besides being decidedly elective, they are 
plants that do not call for so much labour as 
ordinary summer bedders," I singgested. 

"We have a couple of beds an the upper 
terrace, under the windows of the house, and 
these we have filled with Geraniums and 
Heliotropes. We are simply holding on to a 
little bedding stuff for stock." 

Having walked to the end of the terrace and 
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inspected these beds, we retraced our steps, and 
after noticing the pergolas flanking the Italian 
garden, descended to the sunk lawn, which is 
surrounded by a dry wall garden^the only 
place where rock plants are grown, I was 
informed. 

"Like many other things, they are badly in 
want of a'xeMion," remarked my guide; "but 
they, too, will have to wait. No one under- 
stood them, and while I was away they were 
neglected." 

THE ORNAMENTAL ORCHARD. 

Returning across the principal lawn, we 
turned aside to examine the ornamental orchard, 
wtiere the grass is allowed to grow close tip to 
the steins of the trees, 

"This orchard," explained Mr. Smith, " was- 
planted for the effect of its flowers in spring, 
and some seasons we have very little fruit 
indeed from it. There is no doubt that the grass 
is not good for the trees, and some varieties — 
especially young trees — will not fruit at all. 
But in a future season the grass will be mowed 
three or four feet from the stems, for the 
orchard is really the backbone of the gardens. 
It has been planted thirteen years." ' 

"Then where do you grow the fine fruits 
that you have shown, and for which the gardens 
have "a reputation?" I asked. 

"They are grown in the kitchen garden," was 
the answer. "We aTe approaching them now, 
and may as well look round at some of them." 
And as the rain was now somewhat abating, we 
paused to examine some of the most noticeable 
varieties. 

" Here is one of the best Apples for a small 
garden," said Mr. Smith ; "it is a fairly new 
variety — the Kev. W. Wilks. It is remarkably 
prolific, has fruits of large size, and makes a 
good cooker eirly in the season. Next to it is 
another excellent sort, which I can also recom- 
mend for small gardens — Stirling Castle. This 
is a variety whkh always bears an enormous 
crop. Doth these are grown chiefly as pyra- 
mids on Paradise stock." 

"How rnanv varieties of Apples do you 
grow?" 

"There are over sixty varieties altogether, 
and they are all promising well this year. Hardy 
fruits are a great feature with us, and we 
could not neglect them, so we used all the 
labour available, and have given them all the 
attention possible." 

" What do you regard as the best Apples? " 

GOOD APPLES. 

" Of dessert Apples the best early variety is 
James Grieve. It bears marvellous crops, and 
the flavour is first-class. Irish Peach is good, 
but it is shy bearer. Lady Sudeley is another 
splendid sort, which colours wonderfully. Red 
Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenburg, and Beauty 
of Bath are all worth naming. For raid-se&son 
there is The Queen ; and for maincrop comes 
Cox's Orange Pippin — which does remarkably 
well here — Worcester Pearmain, and Fearn's 
Pippin, which makes a very pretty fruit of a 
glorious colour. Cellini is another very reliable 
sort." 

"And what about cooking varieties? " I asked. 

"Dutch Codlin can be used as early as July, 
though its season is September and October, 
while if kept till November it makes a good 
dessert fruit. Here we finish up with Bismarck 
in July, and start the Codlin at the same time. 
For late crops the best are Bramley's Seedling, 
Blenheim, Lane's Prince Albert, and Bismarck. 
These last two are good for small gardens ; the 
other two are too spreading in their growth. 
Warner's King is a huge Apple, but it will not 
keep." 

"You do not seem, to have many cordon 
Apples," I remarked. 

"Cordon Apples," replied Mr. Smith', "are 
no good on this soil. They call for too much 
labour in lifting and root-pruning. On the 
other hand. Pears do well as cordons." 

"What is the nature of the soil?" 

"In the orchard it is an ideal soil for Apples 
— a medium loam. Tbe kitchen garden is a 
sandy loam, while at the top the soil is pure 
□19.IKM Dy GoOgle CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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gravel, and has bad to be made up for 

Roses." 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK. 

"Are all the Apples worked, on the same 
stock?" I asked. 

"In the kitchen garden," was tbe answer, 
"the trees are oil the Paradise stock ; but in the 
orchard they are on the Crab stock." 

"Dots the stock make any difference to the 
quality of the fruit?" 

"Th«re is a great deal of difference between 
them. For instance, I can tell at a glance 
whether, say, Lane's Prince A]bert has been 
grown on Crab or Paradise. The Crab stock 
gives fruit with a better colour, more highlv 
stieaked, and more characteristic altogether. 
On the Paradise stock th-ey are not uniform in 
shape. Fruits from the kitchen garden (an 
Paradise stock) will not keep beyond November ; 
those from the orchard are good till May, and 
are also of much finer flavour." 

" Did the drought have any effect on tbe fruit 
prospects?" I next inquired. 

"It cau.*?d a lot of fruhs to fall; but the 
rain we are having now will be of great benefit, 
and will make all the difference in the colour 
and cropping of the remainder," was the reply. 

A PROLIFIC PEAR. 

'And wl.-at about Pears? " was my nut 
question. 

"One of the best is Williams' Bon Chretien. 
We had thirty bushels last year, and never 
gather less than twenty-five bushels. It hat 
never failed in the last six years, and this 
season it is going to give anotl.-er good crop. 
It is wonderfully prolific, and the only drawback- 
is that the fruit will not keep. We never thin 
them. This variety is grown in the kitchen 
garden, on the dwarfing stock. Another spkri 
did variety is Louise Bonne of Tcrsev, which we 
grow in nearly every form. W r e have a larpf 
number of trees, but those in the orchard. On 
the Pear stock, are best in flavour and colour. 

But here the rain came on again with re. 
newed vigour, and we adjourned to Mr. Smith s 
cottage, where I asked him to tell me what were 
his chief vegetables. t 

"We are growing one-thrud more Potatoes thi* 
yeir thin last. Our e^rlies are May Queen and 
Midlothian F.arly, and for maincrops we have 
The Factor. Duchess of Cornwall, and British 
Triumph. The Factor krieps well, and « 
finished up the last at the beginning of June. 

"For Dwarf Beans we work all through, .both 
for catch crops and maincrop. with one variety 
only — Canadian Wonder. This is the most 
profitable Bean, as it continues in bearing fnr 
a long period, and gives big pods. For a 
forcing Bean we grow Osborne's Forcing ; and 
for Scarlet Runners, Painted Lady and Giant 
White. Our Broad Beans are Green Windsor 
for early work, and Bunyard's Exhibition for 
maincrop." 

"Peas are another important subject?" I 
suggested. 

"Our first sowing is The Pilot ; then comes 
The Sherwood. For maincTops we have M*W 
of Devon — a splendid Pea that does extra well 
on our light land — Rentpayer, and Royal Salute, 
and we finish with Gladstone and Autocrat." 

"Then there are Onions." 

"Our chief varieties are Bedfordshire 
Champion, James' Keeping, and Danvers 
Yellow— and. of course, Ailsa Craig. In the 
autumn we sow Tripoli and Giant Rocca, and 
usually have a fine bed of these, which we use 
mostly for picking green." 

Mr. Smith was brought up in a gardening 
atmosphere, for his father was gardener at 
Deanston, in Perthshire. Although still a youne 
man, he has had a lengthy experience, laying 
held appointments at Staneley, Renfrewshire: 
Tullichevan Castle, Dumbartonshire ; Cambn*. 
doon, Ayrshire; Lambton Castle, Durham; a™ 
Walmsgate, Lincolnshire, Jeaving this w 
to come to Coombe Court. 

W. J- CHITTENDEN. 

Next week: The gardens at Swanmoie 
House, Bishop's Waltbam, Hampshire, will tie 
described. 
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injuring Clematises, and after pruning tar or 
some similar substance should be smeared over 
the wounds. 



THIN OUT RASPBERRY CANES EARLY. 

May 22nd.— It pays to go round Raspberries 
early in the season, and to cut out all weak 
canes. Five or six on a plant are enough, and 
these, of course, should be the strongest. To 
allow the growth of others during the whole 
season, and then cut them away, is not a 
reasonable thing to do. It can serve no use- 
ful purpose, but, on the other hand, must 
weaken the remainder. If they are removed 
now while they are quite young, the sap mate- 
rials which would have passed into them will 
go to feed the others, which will grow more 
luxuriantly in consequence. 

THE EDGING IRON. 

May 23rd. — There is no implement which re- 
quires greater care in its use than the edging 
iron. It is not uncommon to sea a strip, three 
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MR. W H. SMITH. 

or four inches wide, of ungravelled soil on the 
path alongside a lawn, the result of cutting 
away the turf year after year with the object 
of straightening the edge. If any is taken off 
it should be the merest scraping. The edge 
•"of the lawn is sure to be broken down occa- 
sionally, but to attempt to repair the damage 
by cutting back to a line behind it is the worst 
thing that could be done. The right way to 
proceed is to cut out a square of turf in which 
the gap occurs, and to turn it right round, so 
that a straight edge conies outside. The gap 
is thus brought inside, and can easily be filled 
with a little soil, which the grass "will soon 
cover, or, if necessary, with a piece of turf. 

H. C. Davidsoji. 
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W£ST DEAN PARK, - CHICHESTER. 

Interview with Mr. W. H. Smith. 




" God gives all men all earth to love, 

Hut since man's heart is small, 
Ordains for each one spot shall prove 

Beloved over all. 
Each to his choice, and I rejoice 

The lot has fallen to me 
In a fair ground — in a fair ground — 

Yea, Sussex by the sea! " 
The poem in which Kipling so finely sings 
his love for Sussex and its scenery came to 
mind as I walked with Mr. W. H. Smith on 
the slopes of West Dean Park, on a lovely 
morning early in May. For the park occupies 
a broad valley between two ridges of the "blunt, 
bow-headed, whale-backed Downs," and with 
its wooded heights and its many undulations, 
worthily epitomises the beauties of this most 
beautiful country. 

We had left behind us the pleasure grounds, 
and had taken the main drive leading from 
the mansion to the arboretum, which is at 
the top of a slope more than half a mile 
away. Looking back, we saw the house mir- 
rored against the dark green of the Conifers 
on the hill behind, which formed a vast amphi- 
theatre, with the ground rising tier by tier, to 
the sumnyt of the hill on which we stood. 
And on this hill, as we went along, we passed 
magnificent clumps of Beech, and Chestnut, 
and Oak, and many another fine tree. Woods— 
Jcnced round to keep out the cattle which 
fed in the park — skirted the path on our right, 
and surmounted the rise on our left ; while 
near at hand, along the side of the drive, is 
a row of standard Thorns, planted by the late 
i 



comprises ten thousand acres, and includes the 
villages of Singleton and West Dean. The 
mansion stands on the site of the manor house 
(dating back to the time of James I), and was 
built by Lord Selsey at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. ' It is constructed of cut 
flints, and has a frontage of three hundred 
feet. The pleasure grounds were largely de- 
signed by Mr. W. H. Smith, who has been head 
gardener here for upwards of twenty-eight 
years ; but the park and arboretum are part ot 
the original planning, and are said to have 
been laid out by "Capability " Hrown, who 
planned so many fine estates. 

THE ARBORETUM. 

The arboretum is fifty acres in extent, and 
is in a natural basin on the hill. It is planted 
with evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, 
and has some remarkably fine Conifers. Owing 
to its extent, we had no time to go all over it - r 
but we looked along stately avenues of Limes 
and of Oaks, and admired the many vistas 
which opened up as we approached, giving 
gleams of brilliant Azaleas, or the rich colours 
of Rhododendrons. 

"The shrubs here were mostly of the com- 
moner type/ 1 said Mr. Smith, "but each year 
since I have been here we have cleared a lot 
of them away, and planted finer sorts, such 
as named Rhododendrons, hybrid Azaleas, and 
choice Lilacs. These make a splendid show, 
as you can see. The arboretum is opened to 
1 tfie public two days a week while the blooms 
are at their best." 
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A recent pest of the Apple is the Green Apple 
capsid (Plesiocoris rugicollisV Besides damag- 
ing the foliage and young shoots, it causes the 
fruit to be indented, deformed, and practically 
useless. The trees should be sprayed with a 
solution of three-quarters of an ounce of nico- 
tine, half a pound of soft soap, and ten gallons 
of waler. This should be done a week before 
the blossoms open, and again after the petals 
fall. 
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WEST DEAN VIEWED FROM THE PARK. 



Mr. William James. These, when full grown, 
will be a fine feature against the Pines behind. 

West Dean Park, I may here mention, was 
the property of Mr. William lames, for so long 
a friend of King F.dward VII, and still re- 
mains in his family, though it is at present 
occupied by Mr. E. V. Sturdy. The estate, 
which adjoins the famous Goodwood Park, 
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" You also get good effects with the varying 
colours of the leaves of the trees !" 

"Yes; there is something beautiful here at 
all seasons — even in winter, when the snow 
weighs down the branches of the Conifers, and 
the bare limbs of the deciduous trees are 
sharply outlined against the surrounding white- 
ness." 
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A cool, mossy path, in which the feet sunk 
Jioiselessly, brought us to one of the clear- 
ings, where we sat for awhile. In front of us 
■was a clump of Rhododendrons, a standard of 
Grand Arab, a rich crimson, being especially 
■attractive. Bamboos of many sorts were there, 
and behind these dark green Pines, throwing 
into prominence the yellowish green of Quercus 
velutina, Q. coccinea, and Q. rubra, whose 
leaves gradually deepen, and become deep , red 
in autumn. A Copper Beech gave another tone ; 
and elsewhere the Mountain Ash was effec- 
tively placed, as was l'arrotia persica, whose 
foliage is also brilliant in autumn. 

Resuming our walk, more fine views and 
choice trees came in. sight. Here was a splen- 
did specimen of the Incense Cedar, Libocedrus 
decurrens ; and near by a handsome Pseudo- 
tsuga Douglasii, with a silvery sheen on the 
underside of the leaves, and its moss-covered 
roots extending on all sides like the spokes 
of a wheel. Picea Morinda, also known as 
Abies srnithiana, was a magnificent tree, dis- 
tinguished by its long, pendulous leaves, which 
in the young state were pale green, and con- 
trasted well with the dark colour of the older 
ones. Thuya gigantea, too, of noble propor- 
tions, was another of the numerous Conifers 
to call for notice. 



across, and planted with Roses and Clematis. 
Half-way down is a Lily pond, and at the end 
a tea house, paved with flints and horses' teeth. 
On each side of the pergola, at this end, is a 
well-grown Fern-leaved Beech, Fagus aBianti- 
folia, and these are considered to be two of 
the finest in England. Many other trees are 
hereabouts, including a good Weeping Ash, 
which is late in opening this year, ft may in- 
terest the curious to know that the Oak opened 
'.well in advance of the Ash. 

Through a path in a shrubbery we reached 
the north side at the house, where there are 
several beds of shrubs planted for the colour 
of their foliage. One has Acer japonicum 
aureum and Cornus alba Spathii; another, 
Golden Privet and Golden Elder; a third, 
Prunus Pissardii and the Purple Nut ; a fourth, 
Acer Negundo and Clematis Jackmanni ; and 
other combinations also appear. 

Passing along to the west front, many more 
fine trees were to be seen, including a tall 
Tulip-tree of graceful proportions, a great 
Horse Chestnut, and a group of Hollies. Over 
to the right, the bank is topped with a low 
hedge of Golden Yew and behind this Dorothy 
Perkins and other climbing Roses are backed 
by a very tall hedge of Holly and Box. The 
beds on the lawn were filled with Tulips, and 
for summer will have yellow Antirrhinums, 




A GLADE IN THE ARBORETUM AT WEST DEAN PARK. 



Leaving the arboretum by a different gate, 
and emerging on still higher ground, we ob- 
tained a , remarkable panorama of low hills 
and wooded valleys, with isolated groups of- 
Beech catching the eye at various points, while 
the woods gave back alternating shades of light 
and dark green and bronze. 'The Beeches are 
especially fine, and the designer clearly had in 
view the ultimate effect they would produce 
when fully developed, as they are now. 

A FAMOUS HORSE CHESTNUT. 

Descending towards the pleasure grounds, we 
made a detour to inspect a famous Horse 
Chestnut, said to be the largest in the country 
on its own stem. We measured the diameter of 
its spread, and found it was one hundred and 
thirty-two feet. Some few of the branches are 
propped up, but none is rooted in the soil, as 
is the case with most trees approaching this in 
size. On the grass near by are trees planted 
by King George, Her Majesty th# Queen when 
Princess Mary, and the King of Spain. 

The Rose garden, which is in the vicinity, 
has a background of lovely foliage, produced 
by the pale yellow of Japanese Maples, with 
tall Copper Beeches behind, and the Evergreen 
Oak, Quercus Ilex, on the far side. A feature 
here is a raised pergola, one hundred and thirty 
yards long, built of stone, with Oak beams 



with dot plants of Plumbago capensis ; others 
will be Heliotrope and Ivy-leaved Geraniums ; 
and Pentstemons will also be used. 



A MUCH-ADMIRED TREE. 

Now, traversing a path skirted by Bamboos, 
Japanese Maples (whose tints in autumn are 
especially rich), and other shrubs, Mr. Smith 
drew me on one side to see a tree which has 
aroused much admiration among experts. 

''This," he said, "is Magnolia acuminata, 
and is the finest specimen in the British Isles 
for symmetry and height." 

I could not but admire this unique tree, and 
those surrounding it also called for notice, 
though not for the same reason. They were 
mostly varieties of Acer palmatum, the Japanese 
Maple, with finely cut leaves of different 
colours. Being sheltered by taller trees on the 
outskirts of the shrubbery, they take no harm 
in winter. 

The path led us under a Laburnum arch, 
fifty yards long — the drooping, golden chains 
of blossom were just showing colour — to the 
Bamboo garden, where are all the species and 
varieties of Bamboo now in cultivation. 

"Was this garden made by you? " I asked. 

" Yes ; it was begun twenty-six years ago, 
and has been added to as we could get the 



plants, so that now every variety is represented. 
The soil here is moist, and many of the plants 
are on the banks of the stream." 

I would gladly have lingered for some time 
in the cool, shady recesses of this garden, for 
the Bamboos were most interesting and beau- 
tiful, and Mr. Smith was eloquent in describ- 
ing them ; but there was still much to see else- 
where. So we pushed on, passing broad herba- 
ceous borders, and came to where the River 
Lavant divides the grounds, and makes a de- 
lightful and picturesque scene, its waters 
reflecting the many colours of the overhanging 
trees. 

THE WILD GARDEN. 

Crossing the tiny bridge we reached the wild 
garden, the entrance to the path furnishing 
a nice "contrasty " bit of colour from the dark 
purple Prunus Pissardii and the silver variega- 
tion of Acer Negundo. A branch of the Lavant 
runs to the right of this garden, rejoining the 
main stream further on ; and to the left narrow, 
winding paths make .pleasant walks through 
the trees, with Foxgloves, Hellebores, Forget- 
me-nots, Ferns, Cyclamens, Solomon's Seal, 
and many another shade-loving plant and bulb 
beneath them — some blooming in spring, others 
in summer and autumn. Annuals also find a 
place here, with any suitable plants crowded 
out from the herbaceous borders. At the 
moment, the self-sown Forget-me-nots were par- 
ticularly good, carpetting the ground every- 
where. 

Coming out again to the open, we had the 
principal front of the mansion facing us. Here, 
on the lawn, is a blue Cedar, planted by the 
late King Edward, and other ornamental trees 
planted by the Duke of Connaught, Princess 
Patricia, and other royal and notable persons. 
The Cork Oak, Quercus Suber, is another 
interesting tree on the lawn, and shrubs of all 
sorts abound. The paths are marked out by 
pyramidal Hollies at intervals. 

Across this lawn, and round to the east side, 
passing many fine Cedars — their branches- here 
and there broken by heavy snows — we made 
our way towards the kitchen gardens, and com- 
menced a tour of the houses, visiting first an 
Orchid house. ' 

USEFUL CALANTHES. 

"Most of the Orchids," said Mr. Smith, "are 
for autumn flowering, and we have a very good 
collection of Laelias, Cattleyas, and the hybrids. 
In the second house, however, there was a 
few to bloom early, especially Calanthes 
Veitchii, William Murray, Turneri. and Bella. 
These are very useful for decoration, and last 
in flower for a. month." 

" You make a feature of .Perpetual Carna- 
tions? " I inquired, as we entered another 
house. 

" Yes ; we grow a quantity of them, as they 
are in demand for cut flowers. At one time 
we had quite a number of varieties, but now 
I believe in growing big batches of one sort, 
as you can produce better effects." 

"What varieties do you principally rely on? " 

"Triumph is our only crimson. I prefer it 
to Carola, as it is freer in flowering, and does 
not get the disease ; but, of course, if you 
want size, then Carola is the variety. Yellow 
Prince, White Perfection, Pink Perfection, Fair- 
mount, Salmon Enchantress, Mary Allwood, 
and Mrs. Raphael are practically all, except for 
an odd one or two of other sorts." 

The Melon house, which we next visited, led 
to my asking what Mr. Smith considered the 
best "sorts. 

GREEN-FLESHED MELONS FOR FLAVOUR. 

"The Melons are all green-fleshed," he re- 
plied ; u as they are the best for flavour. The 
two I have here are Petworth and Earl's Fav- 
ourite, both of them delicious eating. The 
Tomato in the adjoining house is Cutbush's 
First and Best, a very good variety indeed, 
both for productiveness and appearance. As 
you see, the fruit is medium-sized, and the 
trusses are large, and close together." 
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The third house in this section had been 
ised for early Lettuces, which were now 
finished, and a batch of Paul Crampel 
Geranium stood on one side, with Dwarf 
French Beans on the other. Outside a series 
of frames were devoted to Turnips and Carrots. 

Entering now one of the walled-in kitchen 
gardens, the Fig house was visited. In this 




THE GARDEN OF MR. W H. SMITH'S HOUSE. 

the variety is Brown Turkey, and the solitary 
tree, twenty-four years old, entirely fills the 
front, though the roots are boxed in a compara- 
tively small space. Beneath it was a batch of 

From this we passed into the early Vinery, 
in which Black Hamburgh and Foster's Seed- 
ling are grown. 

'•Fosters," said Mr. Smith, "is useful to give 
a white Grape as a companion to the black. 
The next house has only two varieties, Mrs. 
Pi nee and Alicante." 

These, like the early Vines, were giving pro- 
mise of good bunches ; and a similar remark 
applies to the Muscat house, which we took 
next, and which contains only Muscat of Alex- 
andria. 

' Are the Vines very old? I asked. 

' They have all been put in, and the houses 
erected, since 1 took charge,'' was the answer. 
"There were only two or three tiny houses 
when I came." 



A GOOD NECTARINE. 

In the early Peach house I remarked on a 
number of the plants being in pots, and was 
told : 

"They are stood outside in winter, to ripen, 
and the house is then filled with Chrysanthe- 
mums. At the front, as you see, we .have 
Tomatoes, but they are not put in too early, 
so the Peaches will be finished before they are 
large enough to cause undue shade. The Nec- 
tarines are Pine Apple, Cardinal, and Rivers' 
Early Orange ; Che Peaches Peregrine and 
Marie Louise. In the late house we have Vic- 
toria, a very nice Nectarine, not showy in 
appearance, but of excellent flavour, Pine 
Apple, EIruge, and Libra." 

Having looked at the trees— which are grown 
on the transverse trellis system— and noted 
their healthy and fruitful appearance, we 
entered another house, filled with Malmaison 
Carnations, mainly Duchess of Westminster, 
Princess of Wales, and Lady Coventry. At one 
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time many more were grown, but they are now 
displaced by Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
which, as Mr. Smith remarked, give better «. 
suits over a longer period. 

Arum Lilies, standing over hvc feet high in 
their pots, occupied tne greater part of the 
adjoining house. These were still in bloom, 
the season having started in October. Here, 
to6, was a large batch of the yellow Arum, Pcnt- 
landii — young plants for growing on. But cf 
these I saw a much finer lot in another house, 
■where they were flowering magnificently. 

THE FINEST YELLOW ARUM. 

"This is a much better form of the Calla than 
Elliottiana," said Mr. Smith ; " for the flowers, 
besides being of a richer colour and stouter 
texture, last three times as long. I keep half 
a dozen plants of Elliottiana, however, just for 
comparison, and you can see the difference." 

The difference was certainly most marked, 
the colour of C. Elliottiana being a pale prim- 
rose, while the other is a rich buttercup- 
yellow ; the quality was likewise better ; but 
in favour of Elliottiana is its finely marked 
foliage, that of Calla Pentlandii being green 
throughout, though a very pleasing shade. 

In this house, too, was a most glorious dis- 
play of Schizanthus, from a strain of seed 
of Mr. Smith's own saving. It was so flori- 
ferous as completely to hide the foliage, and 
embraced some very rich colours. 

More Tomatoes of the variety First and Best 
were to be seen in another house ; and in the 
next division some more of the yellow Arum. 
A house of Perpetual Carnations in bloom ; 
and one devoted to furnishing plants — in this 
Spiraa Queen Alexandra, Hydrangeas of several 
varieties, and other plants, made a good show — 
were visited in turn ; and we also paused to 
look at the contents of the frames, of which 
the number is great. Cyclamen were drying 
off in some ; decorative Chrysanthemums for 
cutting occupied several ; bedding plants, 
annuals, and vegetables were in others. 

NO SPACE WASTED. 

"You waste no space in the houses," 1 
observed, as *we entered another house where 
a single Brown Turkey Fig, with a spread of 
thirty-six feet, occupied the entire front, and 
Azaleas were ripening off beneath it. Mr. 
Smith agreed that that was so ; and further 
evidence was forthcoming in the late Vinery, 
filled with Alicante and Lady Downe's Seed- 
ling, with pot plants under them ; while in a 
third Peach house which we next visited the 
trees — Cardinal, Royal George, and Lord Napier 
—come half-way up the front, and are then 
trained backwards, to allow of a shelf above. 

A hasty glance round the kitchen gardens, 
which are divided into five sections, showed 
the usual run of vegetables growing in quan. 
tity. A number of cloches are used for bring- 
ing along early Lettuces, Carrots, Turnips, and 
other" things. The walls are covered with fruit 
trees, cordon Pears being a feature. 

A FINE FRUIT CAGE. 

The fruit cage calls for particular mention. 
It is really a walled garden of half an acre, 
and above the dwarf walls— utilised for Pears 
and Plums — iron posts sustain wire netting, 
which also covers the top, and is permanent. 
The mesh is wide enough to admit of tits 
and other small birds, but keeps out the bigger 
and greedier ones, who, however, get access 
by the open doors when the ground is turned 
up in the winter. Gooseberries and Currants, 
in bush, cordon, and standard form, Rasp- 
berries, and Strawberries, are grown here. 

Mr. Smith occupies a very pretty cottage near 
the greenhouses, and has a fair-sized garden 
of his own, with a ^rujt-edge walk down tne 
middle. He came to West Dean as head gar- 
dener when Mr. James bought the place in 
i8g2 ; and previously had been for six years 
at Keele Hall, Staffordshire; and seven years 
at Ascott. Leighton Buzzard, under Mr. Jen- 
nings. He commenced his gardening career 
at Shipley Hall, Derbyshire. 

W. J. Chittenden. 
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LJELIA ANCEPS. 



This Orchid finds many admirers, as it 
comes into bloom at a dull season of the year — 
from December to February is generally its 
period of flowering. There are many lovely 
varieties of I. alia anceps in cultivation, such 
as L. a. Hilli, L. a. Hollidayana, L. a. alba, 
L. a. Schroderiana— these are all white varie- 
ties. The dark types are represented by L. a. 
Amesia;, L. a. Chamberlainiana, L. a. 
Hardyana, L. a. Ballantineana, and L. a. var. 
Crawshayana (a most splendid variety). 

L. anceps and its varieties like to be placed 
in teak-baskets, and suspended from the roof, 
so that plenty of air can play about them. 
They are not at all difficult to grow and flower, 
but they dislike a stuffy atmosphere ; fifty-five 
degrees at night and sixty -five degrees in the 
daytime is quite high enough, placing them 
where they will get plenty of sunshine. If 
a house can be set apart for them, and be 
glazed with ribbed glass, so much the better, 
as it will break the hottest rays of the sun, 
and prevent the leaves from scorching, while 
they will get plenty of light, and just as much 
sun as they require. 

They do not like to be disturbed much at 
the roots, but when it is necessary it should 
be done when new roots are commencing to 
form. If there are many back pseudo-bulbs on 
them, some can be cut off, leaving about two 
or three, which, of course, will act as a store- 
house to the remaining leads. 

For, compost use good, turfy peat, with the 
fine portion riddled out — a little partly decayed 
leaf-mould, and spaghnum moss, not forgetting 
plenty of clean crocks for drainage. Good 
drainage is essential, so that the water will 
pass away quickly. 

The flower spikes are long and wiry, which 
makes them more useful for vase arrangement ; 
for buttonholes and bouquets they are delight- 




THE FRUIT CAGE AT WEST DEAN. 

ful ; while their lasting qualities, either when 
cut or on fhe plants, cannot be too highly 
praised. An Old Hand. . 



Those who would like a hardy Azalea, so 
strongly scented that it can be perceived many 
yards away, should plant A. pontica. It is not 
particular as to soil, provided it is not heavy 
clay. The flowers are yellow, profusely pro- 
duced in clusters during April or May, and 
the leaves drop in autumn. 
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tine," Goat's-leaf (Lonicera capnfolium, perhaps 
only a naturalised species), and the Fly Honey- 
luckle. The last is not very common. The 
flowers are white, small and scentless. 

August nth.— 1 wonder whether the charge 
brought by a correspondent of a horticultural 
journal against that charming greenhouse (or 
stove} biennial, Humea elegans, is true. He 
says that the aromatic scent emitted by it is in- 





Mr. W. H. Smith. 



juriuus to other plants, and he gives as an in- 
stance a Peach tree losing its young leaves. 
Every inherited property must be of some ser- 
vice to its possessor in the struggle for life, and 
for this property, if it actually exists, there could 
be only one use — to get rid of dangerous rivals, 
and to secure plenty oi room for development. 
It would be, indeed, curious if any plant pos- 
sessed this power. If it does, it probably owes 
its power to some essential oil, for this, if de- 
posited in sufficient quantities on the surround- 
ing leaves, might kill them in the same way as 
a paraffin lamp in a greenhouse. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the charge needs corro- 
boration. 

August 12th. — It is astonishing in how little 
soil plants will live, and often thrive. I have 
been staying at a place in Surrey where there is 
merely a thin skin on top of the chalk, yet trees 
and shrubs grow luxuriantly. Although they are 
far too thick, they seem to have had no diffi- 
culty in finding plenty of food. Still, if one 
looks closer one sees signs of the severity of the 
straggle, here a dead top, and there a withered 
limb, chiefly among the older combatants whose 
large roots have been driven deep into the 
chalk. An Oak stands aloft stretching out its 
dead branches, yet clinging to life, for new 
growth issues from the trunk near the base. A 
tall Pine, not very far away, holds out similar 
evidences of distress. No help can be extended 
to them now. They have run their race, and are 
nearing the inevitable end. 

H. C. Davidson. 



The crop of Lavender this season is an excel- 
lent one, the stalks being both plentiful and fine, 
and the fragrant bunches are being hawked about 
the streets in large quantities. The bulk of the 
Lavender that reaches London is grown on the 
warm, sandy loams of Mitcham and Carshalton, 
in Surrey. 
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No. 150. — Mr. W. H. SMITH, at THE GARDEN'S, WEST DEAN PARK, CHICHESTER. 



SITUATED in the most beautiful part of 
Sussex, between Midhurst and the ancient 
city of Chichester, West Dean Park, the seat of 
Mr. W. D. James, possesses gardens of manifold 
and unusual attractions. Nature having done 
her best to render them delightful, all other re- 
sources have been employed to invest them with 
interest, and to vary their charms, which have 
been acknowledged and appreciated by visitors 
familiar with the fairest scenes in the world, in- 
cluding the King and Queen. I frankly told Mr. 
W. H. Smith, the head gardener, after a rapid 
look round on a lovely afternoon in July, when 
Goodwood was well in sight, and much in mind 
at West Dean, that ,1 could not attempt to do 
justice to anything like all that I had seen, and 
my questions, therefore, only dealt with certain 
points which, it seemed to me, would elicit 
answers that would afford a fair idea of the 
character and extent of the interesting work 
under his direction. 

Since Mr. James bought the property, which 
has historic associations — the old mansion having 
been built in the time of James I. — great changes 
and improvements have been made. But there 
are still some of the old glasshouses remaining, 
and in one of these Figs (Brown Turkey) are 
grown. Mr. Smith has decided views about 
varieties, and as we passed into the first Peach 
house, which is a modern structure, he said: — 
"There is no Fig like Brown Turkey, and if 
I only grew one variety of Nectarine it would 
be Lord Napier." 

"I see that you grow Nectarines and Peaches 
on the cross-trellis system." 

"Yes, and by means of that system we get 
double the quantity of trees in the same space, 
and double the quantity of fruit. We get a suc- 
cession of Nectarines and Peaches. The former 
include Rivers' Early, Cardinal, Precoce de 
Croncels, Lord Napier, Spencer, and Pineapple. 
Royal George is a very good Peach. In addi- 
tion to those on the trellis system, we grow 



have finished fruiting, and keep them there until 
the end of March." 

"Who put up these houses?" I asked, as wi 
went into the late Vinery. 

"Messrs. Foster and Pearson. The Vines 
here, half Alicante and half Lady Downe, were 
planted six years ago. Among other improve- 
ments made in this part of the gardens by Mr. 
James are the men's mess-room, the potting 
sheds, and the packing sheds." 

"I notice that you have a big batch of Chry- 
santhemums coming on." 

"About a thousand plants of the Japanese, In- 
curved, and Bush varieties. Of the Bush we 
grow, chiefly, Princess Victoria (white), and W. 
H. Lincoln (yellow). Most of the best varieties 
are grown, but as we do not show we have not 
quite all those that are right up to date." 

"When did you gather your first crop of 
Melons?" 

"At the beginning of May. The principal and 
the best Melons are Sutton's Superlative, Hero 
of Lockinge, Sutton's Ai, and Sutton's Best of 
All, but if I had to limit myself to only one 
kind I should choose Hero of Lockinge. It will 
keep three weeks after it has been cut. This is, 
of course, our second crop." 

"You grow a quantity of the Egg-plant?" 

"About a hundred. We have had it for four 
years, and make a dish of it in the shooting sea- 
son. As a rule, it is grown for the novelty of the 
thing." 

"When is it ripe?" 

"The end of August or early in September. It 
is as large as a fair-sized Marrow, and is cooked 
with other vegetables. Although called a fruit, 
it partakes more of the character of a vege- 
table. We get the plants from seed. I often cut 
a dozen fruits from one plant." 

"On the other side you have Tomatoes?" 

"Yes, now, and in the winter French Beans 
and Peas. Frogmore Selected is a good Tomato, 
but Shardlow cannot be beaten." 




West Dean, Chichester. 



Cardinal Nectarine and Early Louise Peach in 
pots." 

"You believe alio in the pot system?" 
"Strongly Here, again, there is economy of 
space. We turn the trees out of doors when they 



"Who raised Shardlow?" 

"A friend of mine. It is a very fine Tomato. 
We also grow All the Year Round, which will 
set in any temperature. It is a small fruit, but 
you can get a dozen on a bunch." 
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"Are Carnations a feature?" 

"We have cut already since March 150 dozen 
Malmaisons. The house we are now in contains 
only a few of the young plants. We show Car- 
nations, but not for competition, at the Temple 
Show, and last year a cup was awarded us. 
Cecilia, Mrs. H. J. Jones, and Mrs^fW. james 
are among the best. Mrs. W. James was raised 
here, and is a grand white variety." 

"How many Tree Carnations do you grow?" 

"About a thousand. I do not think I could 
give you six better varieties than Empress of 
Germany, Lucifer, America, Mrs. T. W. Law- 
son, Mrs. Llewellyn, and Mrs. Brooks. You 
see that we grow a quantity of plants of Exacum 
affine." 

"When did you start them?" 

"I saw some in flower at Eastbourne last year, 
and got some seed from Sutton's. There are 
about a hundred plants, which will be full of 
bloom — bright inauve flowers — in September, 
and right through the autumn. Exacum affine 
is not very difficult to grow; but E. Korbesii is, 
and we cannot propagate it. We grow about a 
hundred and fifty of Coleus thyrsoideus to mix 
with the white Moschosma, and about the same 
quantity of Poinsettias. As to Orchids, Cat- 
tleyas are our principal variety ; and we devote 
an entire house to winter-flowering Begonias." 

Here we came to more Vineries and Peach 
houses. In the former were Black Hamburgh, 
Madresfield Court, Alicante, and Muscat, Figs 
doing welt on the back wall of the Muscat 
house. 

"How long have you been growing Peaches 
and Nectarines in pots?" I inquired, as we looked 
at some Pineapple Nectarines' and Noblesse 
Peaches. 

"Five years. I think that the fruit sets better 
in pots. In the Carnation house we are now 
entering we flower the Tree varieties. We grow 
abut three hundred of <the Border type, 
including H. J. Cutbush, Mrs. W. James, Des- 
demona, Niphetos, Celia, Isinglass, Miss Audrey 
Campbell, and Lord Roberts (one of the best 
yellows)." 

"Have you a quantity of Campanulas?" 

"A couple of hundred. These are always in 
bloom during Goodwood Week. We have also 
a nice show of Verbenas, We grow one thou- 
sand of Miss Willmoft. It is rather difficult to 
keep through the winter, but it is the best of the 
Verbenas. We use it for bedding. It begins to 
flower at the end of May, and goes on until Sep- 
tember. A good deal of feeding is essential. We 
have also here about three -dozen plants of 
Humea, which flower for Goodwood, and for 
months afterwards." 

"Do you also use Humea for bedding out?" 

"We did for some time, plunging it in the 
turf, but it went yellow. This year we started 
Lobelia tenuosis, a very pretty shade of blue — 
in fact, there axe different shades of blue. Tbey 
are seedlings." 

"Heliotropes are, I noticed, grown in quantity, 
with some very fine trusses of bloom." 

"The variety is Madame de Bury. We grow 
about six hundred. It flowers in winter, spring 
and summer. Half a house is devoted to Gar- 
denias, which flower in spring and autumn. I 
cut a number in April and May. The buds for 
the autumn flowers are just setting." 

We next turned our attention to one of the 
kitchen gardens, where Sweet Peas were flower- 
ing in all their glory. 

"They include all the new varieties, such as 
Countess Spencer and Invincible," said Mr. 
Smith, "and with the view of securing strong 
stems, which are useful for vases, we trench the 
ground with manure before the seeds are sown." 

"What about vegetable Peas?" 

"For early work we grow Veitch's Chelsea 
Gem, Main Crop, and Perfection ; for mid-sea- 
•on, Beckett and Ne Plus Ultra; and, for late 
work, Autocrat." 

Near the comfortable bothy which Mr. James 
put up in the garden for some of the garden staff, 
who, altogether, number twenty-two, were some 
Cherry trees in pots. 

"We get fruit off those," said Mr. Smith, "at 
*h. end of May. We have about fifty trees in 



pots. They are kept out of doors until the end of 
January, and then brought in. The varieties are 
Bigarreau Napoleon, Noble, May Duke, Flor- 
ence, and Black Tartarian. As the Cherries go 
out, the Peaches come in." 

"Your aim being, of course, a succession of 
fruits?" 

"Exactly. For this reason we grow Waterloo, 
a late Strawberry, under the north wall." 

"How does your soil suit Pears and Apples?" 

"Pears do not thrive in this flinty soil, though 
they are a little better on the wall than as pyra- 
mids. The Apples which do best are Lane's 
Prince Albert, Lord Suffield, Peasgood's Non- 
such, Cox's Orange Pippin, Warner's King, Wel- 
lington, Cockle's Pippin (a good dessert), and 
Ribston Pippin." 

Noticing a border of annuals, as well as 
borders of Pinks — Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty 
— with two arches of Crimson Rambler Roses, 
we came to the picturesque fruit room, with a 
thatched roof and Ivy growing on the massive 
walls. Close to this is the herbaceous border, 
and I asked Mr. Smith to mention the prin- 
cipal features of the fine collection. 

"Roses, Clematis, and Jasminum are grown on 
the trellis behind, and the border includes Del- 
phiniums, several varieties of Phlox, a quan- 



approach to the pleasure grounds," I rejoined 
as we arrived at the latter. Here some fins S 



' nere some hn« o 
trees, Cedars and Beeches, at once attracted m. 
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attention, which -was, however, swiftly 
to the Rose garden. 

"Speaking of Beeches," Mr. Smith observed 
"we have two of the finest Fern-leaf specimens in 
the county. There are a few mixed bedi of 
Roses, but, as a rule, each bed contains one 
variety. An old stump has been covered with 
the Garland Rose." 

A little further on, near a group of Lilium ex 
celsum, which promised to flower well, we ob- 
tained a splendid view of the Park from the 
tennis court. At this point, too, the bedding is 
of an exceptionally interesting kind. One very 
large bed consisted entirely of Phlox, and I 
asked the number of plants. 

"Eight hundred," replied Mr. Smith. "The; 
are the best varieties of every colour. Close by 
is a patch of Lilium 'Henryii, nine to ten feet 
high. They were put in about four years ago, 
and come up every season as you see them to- 
day. It is a part of our system to have single 
beds with masses of colour. The round bed 
close to the mansion consists of Rudbeckia 
laciniata, edged with blue Campanula. It lasts 
for several weeks." 
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My of Tree Peonies, Campanula latifolia, Sal- 
piglossis in variety, Scabiosa caucasica (a soft 
lilac-blue shade), Asters in variety, the old scar- 
let Lychnis, Alpine Pinks Ifree-flowering and 
quite hardy), with a number of single Hollyhocks 
at the end." 

"Do you go in for the new fruits?" I inquired 
as we proceeded to the wired-m fruit garden ' 
Yes, we have the Japanese Wineberry, the 
Raspberry-Blackberry, the Mahdi, and the Logan- 
berry, which we grow for cooking purposes. We 
have also the late Raspberry, November Abund- 
ance, which we find very useful." 

"When was the wired-in fruit garden made?" 
Three years ago. It is half an acre in extent 
and, as you see. is wired in from the top Thi 
idea is to keep the birds off, and save nettins 
There are three grass walks, one with Goose- 
berries, another -with Raspberries, and a third 
with Currants." 

"The Currants, I see, are grown as cordons " 
And as standards. Gooseberries also are 
grown as standards. On the narrow bed facing 
the three walks are Strawberries—Royal Sove- 
teign. The fruit is all doing well." 

"It makes a nice picture, and is an excellent 



"You might, please, name some other beds?" 

"There is a bed of Acer negundo, a bed of 
golden Elder and golden Privet, a bed of 
Lavender and Crimson Rambler Roses— these 
are typical." 

Then, having taken a peep into the Palm house, 
in which Kentias and Seaforthias were conspicn- 
ons, and noticed the Ivy, Clematis, Roses, and 
Ampelopsis growing luxuriantly on the man*"*" 1 
itself, we came to the west side, with more bedi 
rilled in a most effective manner. . 

"One of these beds," continued Mr. Smitn, 
"has standard Heliotropes and JyT - '™ 
Geraniums (pink), another Geranium Char.ei 
Turner and Campanula pvramidalis : a third, 
standard Ivy-leaf Geraniums, and Heliotrope' 
for the groundwork; and a fourth, blue Violu 
and golden Calceolarias." 

With a backward glance at the striking ar- 
rangement of scarlet and green on the sootn 
front of the mansion, we strolled toward! tnt 
famous Arboretum. This is at the top ot t» 



park, which forms a small portion of the «'»'■ 
of io.ooo acres, about half a nule from the man- 

aid Mr Smith, ' 
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natural wood here has been cleared of under- 
tau.h and Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and many 
olhe' flowering shrubs and trees have 'been 
okinted Among the best specimens are the 
Hemlock Spruce, Cupressus I.awsomana, C. 
nucr.iearpa, and Thujia I.obbii. The purple 
Beech, the Walnut-leaved Ash, Oaks, and Limes, 
a j' s0 much admired. During the month of 
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Wallflowers in a Bowl. 

June Mr. James allows the public to visit the 
Arboretum twice a week, and the privilege is 
largely taken advantage of." 

Returning to the pleasure grounds we paused 
for a time at the Laburnum walk, which, in the 
spring, is a mass of golden colour, and proceeded 
through a pretty rock garden to the semi-wild 
garde n. 

"When was this lovely garden made?" 1 
asked. 

"Three years ago, out of a .portion of the 
wood. All sorts of flowers and shrubs flourish 
in profusion, including Spiraeas, Aquilegias, Fox- 
gloves, Bamboos, Berberis, Japanese Anemones, 
German Iris, Yews, and Roses, which form a. 
hedge. In the spring there are thousands of 
Daffodils and Tulips." 

But Mr. Smith had yet another surprise for 
me, in the shape of a really representative Bam- 
boo garden. 

"The collection has been got together in ten 
years," he replied, in answer to my question, 
"and I think that the Bamboos have made 
astonishing growth. The soil suits them won- 
derfully well. The water being so near, they 
are kept damp, and the wood shelters them from 
the wind." 

"You must have some rare varieties?" 

"Several are very rare. I cannot tell you all 
the names, but they include Phyllostachys nigra, 
P. aurea, Thamno calamus falcata, Bambusa dis- 
ticha, Arundinaria nitida, and A. Veitchii." 

If time had permitted I should have lingered 
In the Bamboo garden, but I had still to look at 
the contents of the numerous pits and frames 
near Mr. Smith's own pretty cottage. Here I 
saw a large batch of Schizanthus Wisetoniensis, 
for which West Dean is well known. They had 
been exhibited at the show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and attracted much attention. 

^How many do you generally grow?" I asked. 

"About three hundred. With regard to culti- 
vation, the seed should be sown at the end of 
August or the beginning of September in pans 
or boies. The plants should be potted off when 
large enough to handle, in a compost of loam, 
leaf-soil, a little decayed cow manure, and coarse 
sand. As soon as the pots are filled with roots, 
the plants should be transferred to larger pots, 
and, finally, towards the end of January, into 



io-in. pots, They should be stopped once, in 
order to cause them to make strong bracts from 
the ba.se. When the pots are full of roots, they 
should be liberally fed with weak liquid manure- 
water. It is important to keep them close to 
the gUss in a cool pit or greenhouse." 

"There is one question I should like to ask 
respecting the Delphiniums opposite the rockery, 
with a pond and pink Water Lilies. They are 



and 



ngulariy fine. What is your treatment?" 
"That variety is Delphinium belladonna, 



it is rather difficult to grow. It is essential to 
keep the old flower-spikes off. They will then 
flower all the summer until the end of August." 

"And about your own career?" 

"There is little to be said on thai .subject. I 
served my apprenticeship at Shipley Hall, Derby, 
shire ; was seven years under Mr. Jennings, at 
Ascott, Leighton Buzzard, and sir years at Keel 
Hall, Staffordshire. I came here as head gar- 
dener twelve years ago, when Mr. James bought 
the estate." AiTUD WlIXOX. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 107.— BIENNIALS AND J*EARS. 



DEAR KATE,— I hope yoa did not forget to 
sow the biennials I wrote about on May 
7th? They should now be nice little seedling 
plants, and if they have not yet been put into 
nursery beds you must lose no time about it, 
or they will not be fit to place in their flowering 
positions either in October or .March. I am, 
as you know, very fond of white and spotted Fox. 
gloves (Digitalis alba and D. maculata), for they 
give an effect in the garden which no other plant 
can beat, with their tall spikes of delicate bells, 
seven or eight feet high. Then the modern Wall, 
flowers are so lovely, in rich shades of crimson, 
apricot, yellow and brown, that one can scarcely 
have too many of them, -especially if they are 
nice, bushy little plants, which can be lifted in 
spring, just as they show colour, and used to fill 
the window-boxes, bowls for the drawing-room, 
pots for the old porch, or borders in the garden. 
They are so convenient, as they should be 
thrown away after flowering, and so make room 
for summer -flowering plants ; but few of these 
can compare with them in rich fragrance, as well 
as colour and floriferousness. Sutton's Phoenix 
Wallflower is remarkably early -flowering, and 
sweet, with blood-red flowers; iFaerie Queen is 
in pale primrose-yellow, with broad, crinkled 
petals of great substance, and there are many 
other fine varieties — a mixed packet of seed gives 



toria Forget-me-not brings ; andtRoyal Blue Myo. 
sotis is in a peculiarly clear and lovely shade. 
In fact, I never can make up my mind which I 
like the best, so il am obliged to have them all, 
as well as the Water ■Forget-me-not <(M. palustris), 
which lives in the same bogs with the Irises, 
Spirseas, etc., of which I wrote last week. 

Cup-and-Saucer Canterbury Bells (in pink, 
white, and many shades of violet) are very use- 
ful in spring, too, and should now be planted, 
as well as the rest, in nursery beds in the kitchen 
garden, giving them a foot of room each, for they 
will grow, by October, into strong plants. They 
should have good ordinary garden soil, and if 
the weather be very hot and dry when you plant 
them, you should cover each with a pot for a 
few days, taking it off at night, but shading the 
plants again in the heat of the day until they 
have got hold of the fresh soil, and can stand 
the heat. Of course, you will "puddle" them in. 
This means that you will make the hole, then fill 
it with water from a can, and drop the root of tb* 
plant into the water before it subsides, filling it in 
and making all quite firm. The evening is the best 
time for this work, as the plants have then a few 
cool hours in which to recover, but if you cover 
them with pots you may do it at any time, as 
this ensures coolness inside the pot. Be sure to 
tread the plants well in — loose planting is a great 




A Bobdee of Biennials. 



all kinds of tints, too. Then we like to have 
blue edgings to our borders in spring, and Myo- 
sotis (Forget-me-not) Perfection is so charming 
with the warm colours of the Wallflowers. So are 
the neat little tufts of turquoise-blue which Vic- 



mistake, as the roots cannot get hold of the soil 
unless it is pressed down, and amateurs often 
forget this, so you must excuse my mentioning 
all these details. 

This is a good year for Apples and Pears. I 
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THE GARDENS OF 
COL J. H. WILKINSON, AT ASHFUIPN6 
HALL, SUTTON COLDFIELD. 

Interview with Mr. W. J. Smith. 



] 




* MONO the moat charming districts in 
Jfc Warwickshire, the neighbourhood of 
the pleasant town of Sutton Coldfietd 
takes a first place; and there is no 
J, more attractive place in its immediate 

vicinity than Ashfurlong Hall, the 
seat of Colonel Wilkinson. A request 
to visit the gardens brought back a reply in the 
affirmative, and on a beautiful summer morning 
I arrived at Sutton Coldfteld station. Reaching 



Colonel Wilkinson purchased the estate. That 
is to say, the fine old trees which you will 
see as we go round, represent all that was on the 
place when we began to make the pleasure 
grounds. Hut perhaps, before we go outside, 
you would like to explore the conservatories. 
The one adjoining the library we use more for 
Palms than for flowers, and apart from Palms 
its chief feature is a Bamboo japonica, which 
was planted about seven years ago, and 




Ashfurlong Hall, 1 had the pleasure of a short 
chat with Colonel Wilkinson, who takes the 
keenest interest in his gardens and all that apper- 
tains to them. He expressed his regret that 
he could not go round with me, as he was just 
about to leave home for a few weeks ; and, in 
reply to my question respecting the origin of the 
name given to the Hall, he said that there was 
a big Ash tree just a furlong from the house. 

"The present Hall," he continued, "was, for 
the most part, built in 1801, but a portion of it 
comprises the remnant of the cottage which 
formerly occupied the site. The cottage was one 
of the sixty. one houses built in the reign of 
Henry VIII. in this locality, so that Ashfurlong 
is a combination of ancient and modern." 

Under the auspices oi Mr, W. J. Smith, the 
head gardener, who, directed and assisted by 
Colonel Wilkinson, made the gardens as they now 
are, I then commenced a tour of inspection. 

"Everything," observed Mr. Smith, "has been 
done in the ten years which have elapsed since 



Pbikcifal Entbance. 

annually sends up many shoots'' quite fifteen feet 
in length." 

The Conservatories. 

"You hav4 a delightful conservatory for 
flowers," I rejoined, as we proceeded to the 
other side of the Hall, "with a fine display of 
salmon-pink begonias." 

"The variety is Bertinii. The Begonias begin 
flowering on the first of June, and last for a 
couple of months. But we change the contents 
entirely six or seven times during the year. The 
next change will be tuberous Begonias and 
Fuchsias." 

"What are the varieties of Pelargoniums now 
represented on the stage?" 

"Kingston Gem, \fric*nus, Prince Leopold, 
and Volonte Nationale. The collection of very 
small trees here were grown from seed brought 
from Italy by Mrs. Wilkinson, and are varieties 
of Cupressus. We decorate the corridor leading 
to the ball-room, and the little arbour, wh"-h is 



a pleasant sitting-out place during a dance, is 
covered by Coba;a scandens." 

"You have Koses on the outside?" 

"Or. the part of the Hall with the bay window, 
which was only added a few years ago. The 
climbers On the front of the Hall are Wistaria 
sinensis and Ampetopsis Veilchii. The Hose on 
the west side is Bennett's Seedling, and we get 
thousands of flowers in the season." 

"What is the scheme of your prettv flower 
border?" 

"It is arranged in panels — a panel of Ten-week 
Stocks, another of Calceolarias Golden Gem, a 
third of Pentstemons, a fourth of Xeniesias, and 
a fifth of Geranium Madame Crousse." 

"The Nemesias seem to enjoy the position?" 

"Yes, it is the right one for them. They 
should be grown right in the sun in order to 
secure the full benefit of their many glowing 
shades of colour. There panels are backed with 
Salvia patens and. Nicotians affinis, and edged 
by Pinks and Verbenas." 

An All. the. Tear. Hound Stock. 

"I should like to know the name of the lovely 
variety <jf Stock which adorns the design of 
the beds close to the tea-house, with arches of 
Rambler Koses?" 

" Beauty of Nice. It is Teallv the most beau- 
tiful of the Stocks, with its' lovely, delicate 
shade of pink. I save my own seed, and sow 
it now, so that in the winter I have plenty of 
flowers. Thus, practically. Beauty of Nice is an 
aU-thc-vear-round Stock, if treated as it should 
be. The four beds are filled with Stocks, chiefly 
this variety, and a groundwork of pink fibrous, 
rooted Begonias. In one bed is Viola cornuta 
purpurea, which bears a close resemblance to a 
Violet ; and the other varieties are Violas 
Bullion and princess of Wales." 

Violas as Groundwork for Roses. 

We next went through The Dell, where also 
is the Garden House, the former being a 
pleasant shady retreat, while the latter, in an 
elevated position, affords accommodation for 
tea. Descending from the Garden House, we 
entered the Rosery, which has a fine bed of 
Bamboos (metake) for a screen, with Lobelias 
Mrs. Clibran and dwarf Alyssum at foot. 

"Does the centre in the Rosery contain mixed 
varieties?" I enquired, 

"All the most popular Hybrid Perpetuals. 
The separate beds are Mrs. John Laing, Madame 
Kavary, The Lyon, Frau Karl Druschki, Betty, 
and Edouard Meyer ; and on the rustic fence are 
I.euchstern, Gardenia flore pleno, Madame 
Plantier, Dorothy Perkins, and Jersey Beauty. 
Violas are employed as groundwork, so that we 
get Roses flowering very early and very late, 
and Violas right through." 

"Are the Violas named?" 

" No ; they are selected seedlings. I prefer 
getting seed and sowing it, to propagating from 
cuttings. It is more interesting. Now, we 
might divert our steps a little to a portion of the 
main drive." 

"Along which I notice a fine show of Pent- 
stemons." 

"They will be at their best in August, and 
will last through September. The variety is 
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Newbury Gem, and stands out through, the 
winter. Behind the drive is a border of Stock 
Beiuty of Nice, and near it are the Ten-week 
Stocks, which are quite put into the shade by 
its gracefulness, foliage, and fragrance." 

Alpines in the Drive. 

''We are approaching one of the principal 
features of Ashfurlong," continued Mr. Smith, 
as we turned into the drive again. 

"You mean the Alpines in the cutting? 
How was this achievement accomplished?" 

"About six years ago Colonel Wilkinsun had 
this drive made from my lodge to the Hall. 
The length is about a quarter of a mile. To 
secure an even gradient, excavations had to be 
varying from eighteen inches to eight or 
feet in depth. The cuttings, or slopes, 
. built up with standstone, partly to form a 
retaining wall, and partly for the primary object 
in view, namely, the establishment of a very 
complete and up-to-date collection of rock 
plants. These are grouped into irregular-shaped 
blocks, an arrangement which prevents the 
stronger-growing varieties interfering with, or 
eclipsing, the smaller. The planting has been 
most carefully and systematically pursued, so 
that each gTOup harmonises with the one adjoin- 
ing." 

"The general effect is most striking, and may 
be hailed as a very beautiful colour scheme in 
Alpines. What are the predominant varieties or 
families ?" 

" As far as possible they are grouped together 
in sorts. Saxifrages are represented in almost 
endless varieties ; and Sedums and Semper- 
vivums axe prominent. The chief of the other 
subjects are various coloured Ivies, Alyssums, 
Thymus, Gypsophilas, Primroses, Saponarias, 
Dianthus, Arenarias, Primulas, Acaenas, double 
Arabis, Campanulas, Androsace lanuginosa, 
Auriculas, Helianthemums, Linarias, Alpine 
Phloxes, Veronicas, Lychnis splendens, 
Heuchera hybrids, Cerastium tomentosum and 

Sandiflora, Gentianas, Ericas, Aubrietias, 
aultheria procumbens, Ramondia pyrenaica, 
and Lithospermum prostratum." 



remarked Mr. Smith, as I commented on their 
number and extent. "In spring we get a fine 
show of Daffodils, the favourite varieties being 
Glory of Leiden and Madame Plemp. Roses 
on poles are rather a feature in the walk, 
especially Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins." 



"Yews, Abies, Retinosporas, Thuja — all these 
were only planted ten years ago. As to shrubs, 
Hollies are in the natural soil, and named 
Rhododendrons (including Pink Pearl}, Snowy 
Mespilus, Acers, Cerasus, and Almonds flourish. 
In the borders, Foxgloves are at home; we 




Ash furlong Hall— South Froxt. 



Xakiacr the Host of a Walk. 

By this; time we had ascended to the top of 
drive, and noting in front of Mr. Smith's he 



the 
house 



"And Phloxes, Antirrhinums and Gaillardias 
in the borders?" 

"We vary things as much as possible. In one 
direction, for example, you will see Roses 
growing on tall forest trees like Chestnuts ; and 
in another, flowering shrubs with Polyanthus at 
foot in the spring, and Violas later. The 
flowering shrubs include Rhododendrons, 
Spiraeas, Deutzias, and Philadelphus." 

" Do you make use of peat ?" 

"Not at all; and I do not believe in it. 
Rhododendrons are better grown in 




The Dell at Ashjurlong. 



a bright bed of Begonias, we walked back to the 
Hall through a long shrubbery, with a margin 
for flowers, and a hedge of Hollies behind. 

"These beds were all made out of the soil in 
the deep cutting which is now the main drive," 



From this point we get a good view of the Hall 
at the far end, with its acre of lawn in front, 
sloping all the way down. Altogether we have 
nearly three acres of lawns." 

"With some very fine specimen trees thereon?" 



weed out the red, and retain the white. Also 
Ericas in variety, for which we use peat." 

The Terrace Bedding. 

"Now we have the bedding scheme in front 
of the Hall?" 

"It is hardly a scheme, but we outline the 
blocks of flowers with Violas and Lobelias. Wo 
are limiting the Geraniums, and extending the 
Begonias, because Geraniums get shabby in the 
autumn, whereas Begonias stand all changes of 
weather, and last until the frost comes. The 
blocks of Geraniums include West Brighton 
Gem, Flower of Spring, Henry Jacoby, Paul 
Crampel. and Golden Harry Hieover. These 
we spring-bed with Wallflowers. There is one 
bed of Begonias, mostly seedlings, selected to 
colour, dotted with red Cannas, and edged with 
Lobelias Mrs. Clibran. Then there are three 
mixed beds with raised sides, consisting of 
Echeverias, pink Begonias, dotted with 
Dactylis glomerata, and standards of scented 
Geraniums in the centre. Yet another bed 
contains Geraniums Mrs. Pollock, edged with 
Lobelias Mrs. Clibran ; and a further com- 
bination is a bed consisting of Begonias and 
Cannas, similar to the one already mentioned." 

"Do you spring-bed all these?" 

"Yes, using principally a double white Arabis 
and La Reine Tulips ; yellow Polyanthus and 
Chrysolora Tulips; mixed Polyanthus in all 
colours, with a good mixture of Tulips. Hya- 
cinths we do not grow outside, because we 
obtain a belter result from Tulips. But we have 
a blare of gold from Daffodils, Madame de 
Graaff. The vases on the terrace steps are filled 
with Geraniums, Paul Crampel and Charles 
Turner, and single Lobelias." 

On our way to the kitchen garden, which is 
on rising ground within a short distance of the 
Hall, we passed a Kose border, and 1 asked the 
varieties. 

"Chiefly Liberty, rhari*aer, Melanie Soupert, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, and Marquise de 
Sinety. There are also Roses on the screen, 
and Canterbury Bells below give colour to the 
Koses. In the border further along are Violas 
cornuta purpurea, with seedling Begonias sown 
in the spring. I plant these out in preference to 
keeping iheni in boxes, and they will make good 
plants next year. The next border is full of 
May-flowering Darwin Tulips, including Clara 
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Butt, for the second season. The Violas, Blue 
Gem and Bullion, form a pleasing combination 
of colour. These borders are planted to 
brighten the old orchard which runs behind 
them." 

How to Net Hectarinea. 

"Are your houses new?" I said, as we 
approached a considerable range. 

"The first is a new house, and is practically 
devoted to Nectarines, which are grown in pre- 
ference to Peaches. The varieties here are Lord 
Napier and l'ineapple, which are the most 
reliable. In the next fruit huuse there is one 
treo of Royal George Peach, and the Nectarines 
are Rivers* Early Orange." 

"I see that each fruit is netted, and therefore 
cannot possibly fall to the ground." 

"What is the use of growing good fruit and 
losing it after it has ripened? I tie each fruit in 
a little net, cut square, six inches deep, which 
I use for the purpose, and I never lose a fruit." 

The Cultivation of Scnizanthus. 

' Do you grow Melons largely?" 

"Only a cross of my own, a green-fleshed kind. 
Under the Melons are Begonias Gloire de 
Lorraine. But with respect to indoor plants, I 
go in very largely for Schizanthus, which always 
entirely fill one house during the spring. I 
have both dwarf plants and some of great 
height, and secure a succession of bloom by 
growing two or three batches every year." 

"When do you sow your seed?" 

"The best plan is to sow in August, winter 
the plants in ' sixties,' and pot on early in th; 
spring. A cool season seems to suit Schizanthus. 
and when it is draughty and there is plenty of 
air. you may rely on getting the best blooms." 

"I suppose you go in for a considerable" 
number of Chrysanthemums?" 

"About four hundred for decorative purposes. 
Chrysanthemums are also grown in a border in 
the kitchen garden, some of the best being Polly, 
the Masse family, Robbie Burns, Horace Martin, 
and Ben Barker." 

"What other flowers do you grow in the 
kitchen garden?" I asked, as we strolled along 
the slopes- 

"Near the Rose pergola is a fine stretch of 
Coreopsis. This should not be sown too early. 
I sow it quite late, so that it may be planted 
out in August, and it blooms the next season." 

"What is your system with regard to Sweet 
Teas?" 

"They are all planted in sorts, with a yard of 
one kind and three of another, according to pre. 
ference. I sow in pots in ' sixties,' and plant 
out in prepared trenches below the existing level 
of the land. This keeps them damper, and is 
a great advantage in cultivation. The favourite 
varieties are Apple Blossom, Paradise, Evelyn 
Hemus, Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, Helen Lewis, 
Marjory Willis, and Constance Oliver. As soon 
as we get off the early Potatoes, we plant Wall- 
flowers for the spring. Trie four varieties 
chiefly used are Blood-red, Eastern Queen, 
Primrose Dame, and Sutton's Fairy Queen." 



not otherwise. You may like to note that we 
pick Raspberries through September, but we 
only get a fair crop of Peaches on the walls." 

Peas in Succession. 

"Have you anything special in the way of 
vegetables, which I observe are grown in large 
quantities?" 

"Hroad Beans have done well this year, and 
we grow five varieties, Early Exhibition, Early 
Longpod, Seville I.ongpod, Green Windsor, 
and Green I.ongpod. Peas are a great feature. 
We began to pick on June 22nd, and are likely 
to go on till the frost comes. The rows are 
sown in succession, and the varieties embrace 
Gradus, Gladstone, Prizetaker, Marrow, Kaiser, 
Webbs' Electric Light, and Webbs* Chancellor." 

"Whose Spinach do you grow?" 

"Webbs' Summer Special, which I strongly 
recommend because the leaves are thicker and 
more succulent than most other varieties. The 
four varieties of Potatoes grown are Midlothian 
Early, Sharpe's Victor, May Queen, and Duke 
of York. We do not mulch our Asparagus beds 
with manure, but just top-dress them with a 



Perpetual-Flowering 
Carnations. 



"You appear to have excellent crops of bush 
fruit?" 

"That of Gooseberries is remarkably good. 
The varieties that do best are Telegraph, Match- 
less, Red Robin, and Bobbie. We plant our 
Strawberries in the autumn, and get a fine crop 
of fruit the next season, all the plants being kept 
for three years. The only three varieties are 
Royal Sovereign, President, and Latest of All." 

"When was your fruit pergola made?" 

"Nine years ago. The trees consist entirely 
of Apples, and they will soon form an arch of 
their own. The pergola is about sixty yards 
long, and the varieties grown on it are Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Sandringham, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, and Irish Teach. Tears 
are grown on espalier trees, the varieties being 
Beurre Bosc, Beurre d'Amanlis, Marie Louise, 
and Louise Bonne of Jersey. If we have a 
seasonable spring, we get good Pear crops, but 




The Garden House at Ashh elonc. 



compost of bottom soil, which we find an advan- 
tage. Lettuces are planted on the Celery 
trenches. I have tried all sorts for forcing, and 
I find All-the-year-round Cabbage the best. 
Indian Corn is a favourite vegetable, and we 
plant it in trenches like Celery." 

"Have you done much showing, Mr. Smith?" 

M I have only shown honorary exhibits at local 
shows, chiefly foliage plants and Begonias. 
Before I came to Ash furlong, twelve years ago, 
I was general foreman at Paddockhurst, 
Sussex. I started my gardening experience in 
Scotland, where I was trained for three years 
in the gardens of Rossle Priory, Perthshire. I 
have a strong opinion that all professional 
gardeners should be trained for three years." 

Alfred'Wilcox. 

Next week's subject will be the gardens at 
Charters, Ascot. 



I have such a very pretty bed of Asters in my 
garden from the seed of Garden Life, for 
which I thank you very much ; also for the 
many valuable hints I have received from your 
excellent paper, which I have taken i 
since it started. — E. G. (Godalming). 



SUITABLE HOUSES. 

THE best style of greenhouse suitable for 
a particular flower is often a question 
pt no small importance, but for Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations it is quite 
unnecessary to build special houses, for I have 
seen splendid returns obtained from quite 
ordinary structures, in which many varieties of 
plants were growing, proving undoubtedly that 
it is not the house, soil, nor locality, but the 
determination to succeed, that alone helps to 
make the successful gTower. I'or the benefit, 
however, of those whose means are not 
restricted. 1 propose to describe the style of 
house that we find the most suitable for the 
culture of the " divine flower." Size, of course, 
must be governed by individual requirements, 
but a lofty house is greatly to be preferred, as 
we find that it is to the advantage of plants and 
blooms to be a good distance from the glass. 

Aspect, too, is of much importance, as the 
winters in this country are totally different from 
those experienced in America, wheTe growers 
enjoy the advantages of bright, dry days. Light 
is another important factor in the cultivation 
of any winter-flowering plant ; therefore your 
greenhouse should be built with the ridge 
running from east to west, so as to get the full 
benefit of all the light and sunshine available 
during our dull winter months. In a word, for 
Winter-flowering Carnations, light houses are 
indispensable. 

Box Ventilators. 

Then, the ventilation of your house must be 
such that you are able to cope with the sharp 
spells of hot weather in the spring and the 
late summer months. Ventilators on each side 
of the ridge, and along each side of the house, 
:iiust be included in the specifications of all 
specially-built Carnation houses. I also strongly 
advocate that no Perpetual-flowering Carnation 
house is perfect unless it has box ventilators 
made in the brickwork or woodwork of the base 
of the house. The advantages of these are 
manifold: air can be admitted by their means 
during all weathers, and they should be_ so 
arranged that the air passes through them just 
below the hot-water pipes, when it will become 
warm before ascending into the upper part of 
the house. I have used these ventilators during 
periods of sharp frosts and storm without any 
nil-effects from draughts, while tho grower is 
also enabled to have a supply of fresh air 
entering his house at all times, a point of great 
consideration in growing these Carnations. A 
house so ventilated is always under control. 

Staging. 

With regard to staging, we have found from 
experience that the open staging, which allows 
the hot air to strike direct upon the pots, is 
not suitable. Therefore, have your benches 
covered with slates or sheets of corrugated zinc, 
upon which place a layer of shingle or cinders. 
The hot air is thus obliged to pass into the 
centre of the house, and no ill-effect is felt by 
the plants. The shingle also saves a great 
amount of watering in hot weather, if it is kept 
moist by syringing early in trie day. 

The extent of hot-water piping required must 
be decided according to the size of the house, 
but there must be a sufficient amount to give 
off a steady warmth, and obviate rushing tho 
fires during a sharp, cold spell, rapid changes 
of temperature being favourable to insect pests. 
The flooring of your house should be covered 
with paving stones or concrete, which allow you 
to wipe up any moisture. These are the most im- 
portant points to be borne in mind when one 
is building a house for Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations, and their recital should impress 
upon the small amateur the necessity of giving 
his Carnations the lightest, airiest, and coolest 
part of his house of miscellaneous pKants. 

Richard Brant. 
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»cription ; the amount of such premium to be fixed, from time to time, by 
the Annual Meeting." The list of officers and of the committee for the 
present year is highly respectable ; and, we have no doubt, every man 
who has a stake in the soil, within thirty miles of Exeter, will soon connect 
himself with this Institution, which does credit to those who have exerted 
themselves to set it agoing; and of these, we know Mr. Veitch has been very 
active 5 and will soon produce an impression on its field of exertions. 

The management of this Exhibition was entrusted to a committee, who 
employed an experienced gardener to attend, in order to receive and 
unpack the articles intended to be exhibited, to pay proper attention to 
them while they remained, and to repack and deliver such as were returned 
to the contributors. The following are the prizes which were awarded : — 

Plants. Best bouquet of hardy annuals, six best tender annuals, were 
exhibited in pots, six best specimens of hardy perennials, six best specimens 
of hardy flowering shrubs, best bulbous-rooted tender exotic, and best tender 
exotic of any other kind, 1/. Is. each; — Flowers. Best six roses of sorts, in a 
bouquet, best six (ndica odorata and Noisette roses, in a bouquet, 1/. Is. each. 
Best three climbing roses, in a bouquet, 10s. 6d. Three best bizard car- 
nations of sorts, 1/. Is. , three second best, 1 5s. Three best flake carnations 
of sorts, ll. Is.; three second best, 15s. Best seedling bizard carnation of 
the exhibitor's own growth, and not before exhibited, ll. Is.; second best, 
subject to the same conditions, 15s. Best and second best seedling flake 
carnations, subject to the same conditions, 15s. Best bouquet of carnations, 
15s. The three best picotees of sorts, 1/. Is, ; three second best, 15s. Best 
seedling picotce of the exhibitor's own growth, and not before exhibited, 
ll. Is.; second best, subject to the same conditions, 15s. Best bouquet 
of picotees, and six best pinks of sorts, 15s. each. — Fruit. For the 
best pine-apple, and best bunch of grapes, 2l. 2s. each. Best melon, 
best specimen of the Citrus tribe raised without fire or dung-heat, best 
dish of six apricots, best dish of six peaches, best dish of six nectarines, 
best dish of six plums, and best dish of cherries, not less than 1 lb. weight, 
1/. Is. each. Six heaviest gooseberries, best flavoured dish of gooseberries, 
best dish of raspberries, best dish of apples of any sort, and best dish of 
pears of any sort, 10s. 6d. each. — Culinary Vegetables : Four best speci- 
mens of culinary vegetables of any kind, ]/. Is. each. 

In addition to the above, the committee were authorised to award the sum 
of ten guineas,in such proportions as they should think proper, to such other 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers, not having gained prizes, as they should con- 
sider deserving of reward. (Freeman's Exeter Flying Post, June 11.) 




Kje late William Smith. — Scotland has long been distinguished for pro- 
ducing superior practical gardeners; but comparatively few of these have 
distinguished themselves as botanists. The meritorious young man whose 
name appears at the head of this article, seemed destined to excel in both 
characters. He was a son of Mr. James Smith, head gardener to the Earl of 
Hopetoun, and well known in his profession. He had the advantage of 
assisting his father in new-modelling the extensive garden at Hopetoun 
House, and in forming the collection of plants there. The subsequent part 
of his history we shall quote from a letter (now before ns) from Mr. Sabine, 
secretary of the Horticultural Society of London, addressed to Mr. Neill, 
secretary of the sister institution in Edinburgh. " William Smith came to 
us in May, 1825. In April of the following year, he was made under- 
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gardener (i. e. foreman); and at the time of his death, which happened on 
the 15th of November 1828, when he was only in his 25th year, he had the 
entire charge of our Arboretum and Experimental Glass Houses. His skill, 
diligence, disposition, and manners, were all the best. He had the regard 
and good will of all his companions, and the esteem and respect of his 
superiors. Had he lived, he would not only have acquired credit as a 
practical gardener and botanist, but would have made a figure by his 
writings. He printed two papers in our Transactions; one on pendent 
trellises, and the other on dahlias. He had another paper on dahlias 
nearly ready; as well as a monograph on the genus Cyclamen. The British 
roses had engaged his attention, and I shall probably have to publish some 
new native species, distinguished by himself. Exclusive of all these, he had 
collected observations on several of the ornamental genera, as Peebnia, 
Fuchsia, Calceolaria, and Yiicca." — This is high praise; it is praise from 
the first authority on such subjects in the kingdom, and the spontaneous 
testimony of an honourable mind to modest merit. It may be right to 
explain that the Arboretum, in the Horticultural Society's garden at 
Chiswick, is, perhaps, the richest or most varied ixi Europe, and requires in 
the superintendent, among other qualifications, very acute botanical dis- 
crimination; that the charge of the experimental hot-houses of that estab- 
lishment implies extensive trust and responsibility ; and that the genus 
.Rosa, which Mr. Smith was engaged in illustrating, is one of the most 
obscure and difficult of our native genera. {Scotsman, Dec. SI.) [The 
above appeared during our absence on the Continent, and we regret 
extremely that though more than one correspondent have sent us copies of 
the newspaper in addition to our own copy which we receive regularly, we 
have hitherto, from press of matter, been prevented from giving it insertion. 
Having frequently seen and conversed with Mr. Smith at the Horticultural 
Society's garden, we can bear testimony to his great merit, and we sincerely 
lament his loss. — C'ond.] 



Art. X. Obituary. 

Died, on the 50th of May last, at his father's house near Thame, Ox- 
fordshire, aged 24, Mr. Francis Channer, late gardener to Sir Thomas 
Le Breton, chief magistrate in the Island of Jersey. 

Distinguished professional abilities, joined to a highly cultivated under- 
standing, rendered this young man, while living, an object of the greatest 
promise and deepest interest. Characterised by virtues and a superiority of 
demeanour seldom to be found in the sphere he occupied, he attracted the 
regard and the respect of all who knew him. The attention shown him by 
his distinguished employer during his illness, and the anxious efforts ex- 
erted for his recovery, confer the highest honour upon the heart and dis- 
position of that gentleman ; and, on the part of his afflicted servant, toas felt 
as a most gratifying proof of approbation. Finding his mortal career 
inevitably about to terminate, this amiable young man expressed a wish to 
return to his paternal home; where he awaited and eventually met the 
stroke of fate, with the calmest feelings of resignation and fortitude ; 
feelings acquired by the habitual cultivation of a proper sense of religion, 
and the possession of a conscience not Oppressed with the gloomy memento 
of moral turpitude or complicated wickedness. — W. Jersey, June, 1829. 
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To harmonise these different interests 
If ft™* impossible, and, in consequence, 
fare badly, and failures axe not un- 
WSLZ I "me manufacturer would put on 
■^arket shallow trays containing boxes of 
St sUs I think he would find a large 
e (o them. Each, as the seedlings appeared 
K. L could then be lifted out, and placed with 
Eters equally advanced, so that it would be 
, Tel all in the same way. There need 
"V dScSty about size/. If each tray 
K ta b ,e -two quarter-size boxes, and four of 
K h Ze it would satisfy most reqmre- 
fcCdSow o7six different kinds of seeds 
TE^'sown in it. The simpl nty of these pro- 
Ertions also, would render it easy to fit them 
Ijogether in any tray. 
J Beautiful Saxifrage. 

Llulv .oth.-One of the most beautiful of the 
ft££4« « coespitosa. The white flowers are 
ESluced m great abundance, and stand up 
Eel! above the mossy cushions of foliage 
Bere they begin to appear about the middle 
Kay and last until the end of June, or even 



longer. They look particularly charming when 
associated with the white or pink flowers of 
the Helianthemums or Rock Roses, their deli- 
cate texture lightening the whole group. Like 
most of its class, S. ccespitosa is apt to get 
rather brown in hot> dry weather, but it may 
easily be kept in good condition, even on a 
sunny rockery, by means of an occasional soak- 
ing of water. A mere sprinkling is worse than 
useless, for, when the plant is well established, 
its roots are deep. For this reason, even when 
the foliage has been badly scorched in summer, 
it generally recovers under the cooler and 
moister conditions of autumn. It spreads 
rapidly, and may be propagated almost in- 
definitely by division or cuttings. Any of the 
shoots pulled off and inserted in damp soil 
will soon form roots. I believe it is a native 
plant, though I have never found it growing 
wild* Native plants of any value for the 
garden are becoming rarer every year, and, 
unless this beautiful Saxifrage were in some 
inaccessible position, it is not likely to have 
been left alone. H. C. Davidson. 



The Gardens of Viscount Clifden, 
at Wimpole Hall, Koyston. 



-INTERVIEW WITH MR. W J. SHELL. 



i gardens at Wimpole Hall, one of the 
lost stately mansions in England, which 
I visited early in June, by the courtesy 
jt Viscount Clifden, are very considerable in 
i»*.r.t and have the advantage of being situated 
Kin delightful country. Though not many miles 
Rom the Old North Road Railway Station, 
pfimpole Hall lies away from the beaten track, 
Hud' its woods and undulations are less typical 



scale, and are approached from the gardener s 
house by a delightful shady walk. Almost at 
the beginning is a newly-planted bed of shrubs, 
on a site which until lately was occupied by 
a' clump of Elm trees. 

"Here," said Mr. Snell, "we put in two dozen 
Prunus Pissardi, and five dozen Cannas elegan- 
tissima, with an edging of Iierberis aquifolia. 
We are also introducing in this walk a few 
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■Wens, Mr. Snell, the head' gardener, who 
iwmsetf resides in a very picturesque cottage, 
K*tth Roses (Niphetosj growing on the front, com- 
Standing a charming view, and facing a pretty, 
jpftnetrical flower garden, filled with Helio- 
R^pes, Pelargoniums Vesuvius, Centaurea can- 
nsima, Fuchsias, and other plants, sug- 
that we should first of all inspect the 
• grounds. These are on a considerable 



choice Conifers, such as Picea concolor vio- 
lacea. Speaking of additions, the circular 
Rose garden we are approaching was only 
planted late this spring. The central part is 
four feet higher than the outside part. At the 
entrance are two varieties of Roses, other 
varieties including Aimee Vibert, Crimson 
Pillar, Reve d'Or, Kathleen, Alfred Carriere, 
Hiawatha, and Conrad F. Meysr. The Rose in 
the centre is Felicite Perpetue, which will 
climb up and hang over, the border round 
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being filled with Petunias Lord Courtney (rose 
colour), with dot plants of Zea gracilis vane- 
gata. Nent year we shall have dwarf Roses. 

"You have some magnificent trees." 

"The Beeches are quite a feature, and 
especially the wonderful specimen just here. 
By the way, it is better not to stop Beeches. 
Equally handsome, and perhaps more remark- 
able is the Black Walnut tree (Juglans nigra) 
nearer the mansion. Other notable specimens 
are the Catalpa bignonioides, and the old 
Acacia, up the trunk of which ^Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum is trying to climb.'.' 

Boses on the Pergola. 

"When did you put up the Rose pergola 
which runs the whole length of the terrace 

' a "7n November, 1906. The snowstorm in 
April did some damage to these Roses, 
especially to the Crimson Ramblers." 
"Are they grown on their own roots? 
" Yes and I have wondered whether, if they 
had been on another stock, they would have 
been hardier and better able to resist the frost. 
The other varieties include Reine Olga de 
Wurtemberg, Electra (very goodl, Bennetts 
Seedling (an improvement upon Dundee 
Rambler), Aglaia, Claire Jacquier, Flora, 
Alberic Barbier, and Psyche." 

What is the scheme of bedding on the ter- 
race?" . i , 

"In the centre of each of the eight large 
circular beds on the north front of the te " a 'j e 
is a Retinospora pisifera. The two oval beds 
are filled with Abutilon Thompsoni and 
Eucalyptus globulus, with as groundwork 
crimson Begonias of the semperflorens type, 
edged with Centaurea candidissima. I may 
say that we find Begonias divided early in the 
spring answer better than seedlings. After 
they are divided, we pot them and keep them 
there until they are a suitable size for bed- 
ding. The Eucalyptus is also raised from seed. 
In order to get dot plants of a good size, the 
seed should always be sown in October. 

"As to the circular beds on either side ot 
the broad walk," continued Mr. Snell, "there 
are two vtith Fuchsias in the centre, and Pelar- 
gonium Vesuvius, edged with Lobelia Crystal 
Palace compacta ; and ten with Dracaena 
indivisa, Pelargoniums Chelsea Gem, edged 
with Lobelia Crystal Palace compacta. Be- 
tween each circle is a groundwork of Pyre- 
tnrum laciniatum. We save our own seed of 
Pyrethrum, so that we may get it true. 
Then, there are two beds of Pelargoniums 
Henry Tacobv, with dot plants of Zea gracilis 
variegata, at about three feet six inches 
distant, edged alternately with Pyrethrum 
laciniatum an) Lobelia Crystal Palace com- 
pacta; also, two beds consisting of fuchsias 
and tall plants of Pelargonium Madame 
Crousse, with a groundwork of blue trailing 
Lobelias, edged with Pelargonium Golden 
Harry Hieover. At intervals a pretty 
variegated grass which grows up nine inches 
is used." . , . , 

■ And the beds on either side of the billiard- 
room steps?" . . 

"Rhododendrons are the principal feature. 
Thev are choice varieties, including Sappho, 
Cynthia, Luciferum, Mrs. Russell Sturge, 
Charlie Waterer, and George Hardy. As soon 
as the Rhododendrons are out of flower, 
Hyacinthus candicans will come up ; and the 
beds are edged with Violas, which last until 
the end of August." 

"Do you put peat in the soil?" 
"Yes; our soil, which is heavy clay, would 
not do for Rhododendrons. The varieties were 
chosen for their colour, and were planted three 
years ago. In the front of these beds are 
dwarf Roses, chiefly Hybrid Teas, which 
flower late in the autumn, and at the end are 
festoons of Roses, including Helen, ' Dundee 
Rambler, Thalia, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, 
and some of the varieties I have already men- 
tioned." 
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"Your tennis court is in good order." 

"It was only made last year, and just at this 
point we cut down a big Yew which shut out 
the light from the conservatory. We planted in 
the centre, Abies pendula glauca, with a row 
of Golden Irish Yews outside, and, irregularly, 
Cornus mascula elegantissima, filling the bed 
up with Stocks of varied colours." 

■ There are no climbers on the mansion?" 

"No; but, on a wall on the west, Ceanothus 
Gk ire de Versailles, planted in raid-winter, is 
doing well, and Wistaria sinensis and Jas- 
minum are also in bloom. The centre vase 
in the covered tanks, surmounted by a smaller 
one, is filled entirely with Ivy-leaf Geranium 
Souvenir de Charles Turner. ' The plants are 
tied in the middle to stakes, the smaller ones 
round the edges being allowed to hang over. 
The four vases at the corners are chiefly filled 
with Pelargoniums Madame Crousse and blue 
Lobelias." 

"The noble conservatory is in keeping with 
the mansion; of course, the contents vary?" 

"The whole of the rafters, which are thirty- 
five feet from the ground, are clothed with 
Cobsea scandens, with the variegated variety 
on alternate rafters. On one side of the 
balustrade of the nine steps leading to the 
floor is a large collection of Canterbury Bells 
in pots, and on the other side a collection of 
Schizanthus, of which pinatus rosea and 
osculatus grandiflora are among the best. On 
the walls are Plumbago capensis, Habro- 
thamnus elegans, Streptosolen Jamesoni, 
Geraniums rising to twenty feet high, Passi- 
flora, etc. The finest Palm in the building is 
Phcenix recliniata, in a splendid tub. The 
fountain at the end is decorated with Bird's- 
nest Ferns and Dracaena indivisa, with gold- 
fish in the water. At the entrance are a num- 
ber of Pelargoniums — the Fancy section — and 
pots of Pteris major." 

Leaving the conservatory, we proceeded to 
the south front of the mansion. 

"Here," said Mr. Snell, "are four fine 
specimens of Abies orientalis. As to the bed- 
ding round the statue of Cain and Abel, whose 
base is covered with Pelargoniums Charles 
Turner, two consist of dot plants of Abutilon 
Thompsoni, surrounded by Pelargoniums 
Chelsea Gem, with a groundwork of Lobelias, 
edged with Chelsea Gem. Of the four other 



Jacoby, edged with Pyrethrum laciniatum. It 
is worth noting that the south front, looking 
towards Royston, embraces an avenue two 
miles and three-quarters in extent, with a double 
row of Elms on either side. You ought, before 
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we go to the kitchen garden, to see the Roses 
on the church walls." 

"They appear to cover the whole length of 
one wall, and there must be thousands of 
blooms." 

"What is more, they go on blooming, and 
begin very early. The varieties are Marechal Niel, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Reine Marie Henriette. 
Just on the other side of the church we are 
planting on the ground above the fence divid- 
ing the park from the pleasure ground, a large 
number of Roses, with the view of getting them 
to climb down and cover the fence." 

"What is the extent of the pleasure grounds?" 






Wimpole Gardens— The Gardener's Cottage. 



beds, two are composed of dot plants of large 
Fuchsias, surrounded by Pelargoniums 
Vesuvius, with a groundwork of variegated 
grass, and edged with Pelargoniums Vesuvius. 
The other two consist of Abutilons Savitzii 
over a groundwork of Pelargoniums Henry 



"About sixty acres. You will see, however, 
that the kitchen garden, which we are now 
entering, contains a number of flower-beds. In 
the south slip, running the whole width of it, 
is a herbaceous border, with a mixed collection 
of plants. The front part of the border is 
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at the back. The object is to get as much pink 
as possible, pink being the favourite colour. 
On either side of the inner kitchen garden, with* 
the pond in the centre, we shall have group*; 
of pink flowers— Pelargoniums Madame Crousse, 
Sweet Pea Miss Willmott, and Asters sine 
with a groundwork of blue Lobelias, edged 
Centaurea candidissima. In the other 
there is a ribbon border, and at the back 
row of red Pentstemons and Abutilons, ei 
with dwarf mixed Dianthus. Running parallel 
with the centre walk, and in front of the Hfl 
of Vineries, there are clumps of Sweet Peas,a1 
mixed varieties, planted in clumps irregularly. 
The spaces in front of these are planted with 
White Emperor Stock and Mignonette alter- 
nately, so that the colours shall not clash. The 
varieties of Sweet Peas grown are Sybil Ech^ 
ford, Lady M. Ormesby Gore, Mrs. Collie*; 
Black Knight, Salopian, Horace Wright, Mi»: 
Willmott, Gorgeous, Dorothy Eckford, Queettj 
Alexandra, Romolo Piazzani, Lady Griad, 
Hamilton, Hon. Mrs. E. Kenyon, King Edwui 
VII., Henry Eckford, Emily Eckford, NmJG 
Blue, Mrs. Walter Wright, Coccinea, John Inf« 
man, and Gladys Unwin. A row of autuma«; 
sown Sweet Peas growing on a south horde*; 
began to flower the last week in May. I oftet 
wonder why one so seldom sees autumn-soWB 
Sweet Peas grown in gardens." 

" I should like to know your plan with respect 
to them." 

"I sow on a raised border facing south. M 
soon as the plants appear above ground thflJ: 
should be covered with netting to protect the* 
from sparrows. I allow the netting to remiia 
until March, when sticks are used to support 
them." 

Carnations and Violets. 

"What about Carnations?" 

"A good many Malmaisons are grown, KJ 
conservatory decoration, buttonholes, •* 
sprays; the varieties are Calypso, Iolantbe,. 
Lady Rose, Mrs. Trelawney, Princess of 
Thora, Sir Evelyn Wood, Soult, and Bias* 
White . Two-year-old plants of I 0 '"™* 
flowered very freely during the whole of la» 
winter, and, as far as my experience is con- 
cerned, this is the best variety for winter 
flowering. We grow about four hnndrtj 
American Tree Carnations, of which tne De» 
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are Enchantress, Floriana, Flamingo, Mrs. 
Ehos \V Lawson, Nelson Fisher, Harlowarden, 
fin ' M ' * Patten, Lady Bountiful, Norway, 
Efti'te' Perfection, lied Lawson, Robert Craig, 
[bocee, and Mademoiselle Franco. 
E"Do you grow many Violets? 

Not for winter flowering, but my opinion 
■is that the Violets grown m pots, and kept 

in a temperature suitable tor Malmaisons, dur- 
November, December, and January, flower 

more freelv than when they are planted in 
'• frames Princess of Wales and Marie Louise 
=4o very well in pots.'' 

|F"You have some splendid crops of Grapes 
Ui your Vineries." 
K*The varieties grown in the earliest house 
■ V t Black Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, 
Foster's Seedling, and Golden Hamburgh; in 
the mid-season house, Black Hamburgh, Gros 
Maroc, Duke of Buccleuch, Golden Hamburgh, 
; and Muscat of Alexandria; in the late house, 
'Muscat of Alexandria, Gros t'olmar, Alicante, 
Md Appley Towers." 

■fruit on the walls is, I observe, a great 
Uetture." 

" •Yes, the extent of the kitchen garden is 
rw. acres, and the inside walls are all covered 
with fruit. Peaches do remarkably well, here. 
The varieties grown are Earliest of All, Rivers, 
^Waterloo, Early Alexander, Early Alfred, 
^Early York, Hale's Early, Bellegarde, Dr. 
II ... Dymond, Violette Hative, Royal George, 
-Princess of Wales, Grosse Mignonne, Nectarine 
Vetch, Gladstone, Sea Eagle, Walburton 
Admirable, Crimson Galande, Noblesse, and 
Ladv Palmerston. Of Nectarines we grow 
Flarly Rivers, Darwin, Elruge, Lord Napier, 
Rneapple, Spencer, Pitmaston Orange, and 
Rivers' Early Orange. I may remark that the 
Kadstone is a fine, showy Peach, of good 
qualitv. The chief fault is liability to mildew, 
i|t I find lifting at the end of October or 
rather shallow planting a good remedy. This 
llio applies to Dr. Hogg and Royal George. 
Lady Palmerston is the latest of the varie- 
ties; I find the tree hardy, robust, and a great 
bearer, with a decided Pineapple flavour. With 
[Srd to pruning, I disbud more than I prune, 
nearly all the Peach trees were lifted and 
it-pruned the second week in October, then 
ptttered and syringed, with the result that they 
pcover quickly." 

"Have you many varieties of Apricots?" 
"Large Early, Oullin's Early, Hemskirk, 
, Shipley's, Moor Park, and Powell's 
Shipley's, growing against a wall facing 
jMSt, generally bears a good crop of fruit." 
|, "Have you been troubled by the maggot?" 
P^No, we have freely used the winter spray, 
[iriueh has kept us free. I am making an 
Riperiment of growing Plums horizontally 
led on an east wall, and on a west wall 
un trying young Pears gridiron-trained, 
ited at a distance of three feet apart. The 
dessert Plums are Greengage, Denniston's 
rb, Coe's Golden Drop, Jefferson, Vic- 
(very good, from west wall), and Kirke's. 
good culinary varieties are Rivers' Early 
'hfic, Early Orleans, Czar, Victoria, 
h, and Diamond. Rivers' Early Prolific, 
against the south wall, is a first-rate 
Plum, and most valuable on account 
J*» early season." 
On what walls do you grow Cherries?" 
tast and west. The earliest to ripen is 
Jy Rivers, followed by May Duke, Black 
tanan, and Florence, for dessert. For 
^g and preserving purposes we grow Late 
* and Morella." & ^ p 6 

«Ue7«>" PPleS ' 1 Qotice ' are g rown chiefly on 



rSpeaking of Apples. Ribston Pippin, grown 
— M»w«di8e stock, bears when every other 



**y f ails, and other good varieties are Cox's 
« e . Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Adams' 
Mannington Pearma>h, and Lord 
Early Rivers, Tower of 



*jgh, for dessert 



arner's King, Ecklinville Seedling, 
ieim Orange, and Lane's Prince Albert 
1 good cookers " 



" What Pears are most suitable to the locality 

and soil?" 

"Williams's Bon Chretien, Triomphe de 
Vienne, Marie Louise, Doyenne' du Cornice, 
Nouvelle Fulvie, and Charles Ernest." 

"Which do you consider the best Straw- 
berries?" 

"Sir Joseph Paxton is certainly one of the 
best. It is very reliable, and travels well. We 
also grow Royal Sovereign, Fillbasket, and 
Trafalgar. The plants from which I take layers 
are not allowed to fruit. I depend upon good 
runners for a good crop." 

"Are your Black Currants troubled by the 
mite?" 

" They have not suffered from it since I 
applied sulphur and lime twice a year. Pre- 
viously the trees were infested with mite, but 
the application of this mixture (one third lime 
and two-thirds sulphur), just when the buds 
were about to expand and the week after, 
stopped the pest. The three varieties grown 
are Black Naples, Veitch's Mammoth, and 
Carter's Prolific. I have recently formed a 
new plantation of Gooseberries, containing nine 
varieties. I generally put netting on, as a 
protection from sparrows and bullfinches, early 
in the season, and allow it to remain until the 
fruit is gathered. Although the snow broke 
down the branches, we have kept the crop this 
year. The varieties are Crown Bob, Early 
White, Broom Girl, Whinham's Industry, 
Golden Drop, Leader, Monarch, Katherine, and 
Whitesmith — a very heavy cropper, and of good 
flavour." 

" I see you have a number of Chrysanthe- 
mums in your frame garden." 

"We grow about five hundred, of different 
sections. Here, in the frame garden, we are 
bringing on a fine batch of white and blue 
Campanulas. They flower in July, with long 
white spikes, four to five feet long, and some 
with twelve spikes in one pot. The plants are 
used for the conservatory, and make a fine 
show. The treatment is quite simple. They 
are grown throughout in a cool house, and 
resent artificial heat. In the small stove we 
grow a number of Gloxinias and Achimenes, 
the latter including Diadem, Dr. Hogg, Ambrose 
Verschaffeldtii, Leighii, grandifiora, and Manx 
Perfection. They are started in spring, in 
strong heat. A few Orchids are grown, chiefly 
Calanthe Veitchii, and we have a nice batch 
of about three hundred seedling Begonias." 
"What about Melons and Tomatoes?" 
" A crop of Ringleader has been ripe for 
some time, and, as you can judge, the fruit 
is singularly good. We also grow Syon Per- 
fection, and Hero of Lockinge. Tomatoes are 
grown in pots, the varieties being Frogmore 
Prolific, and Carter's Sunrise." 

The Cultivation of Peas. 

" I should like you to say something about 
the cultivation of your fine crops of vege- 
tables." 

" Peas do very well in these gardens. I do 
not recommend the practice very often adopted 
of bringing on the earliest batch under glass, 
as, besides making a deal of extra labour in 
the way of potting or sowing in turves, the 
houses at this period in most establishments 
are crowded with bedding plants. I have 
proved that Peas sown on a sheltered south 
border about the middle of January invariably 
produce a far better and earlier crop than those 
started under glass. Of course, where there is 
plenty of room under glass, the plan of grow- 
ing them in pots throughout is best for the 
earliest crops. The chief varieties we grow 
are William I., Early Grant, Gradus, Veitch's 
Lord Rosebery, The Gladstone, Quite Content, 
and Autocrat. I grew Lord Rosebery for the 
first time last year, and consider it quite an 
acquisition. It is a very good cropper, with 
moderate-sized pods, closely filled with Peas of 
a good flavour, has a robust constitution, is 
a continuous bearer, and resists mildew." 

"What varieties of Potatoes do you chiefly 
depend upon?" 
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"Sharpe's Express, Windsor Castle, Duke of 
York, King Edward VII., Dalmeny Hero, and 
the Factor. Of course, I usually try a new 
variety each year. Potatoes are not so early 
here as they are with some of my neighbours 
on higher ground. Owing to these gardens 
lying low, we are much subjected to spring 
frosts, and for this reason the second-early 
varieties do better than the first." 
"Does the soil suit Seakale?" 
"Very well, indeed. The root cuttings or 
sets planted out in March make large roots 
by October. Asparagus grows vigorously, also, 
and is of good flavour. The only variety used 
is Connover's Colossal. I grow two varieties of 
Runner Beans, Hackwood Park Success and 
Chelsea Giant White. Of Cabbages, I still 
find Ellam's Early one of the most reliable. 
We have grown a large breadth this year with 
satisfactory results, only a few running to seed. 
Plenty of Celery and a fairly large quantity of 
the Brassica tribe are grown." 

Onions in a South Border. 

" Then, there are the Onions, of which you 
seem to have an exceptionally fine crop." 

"I may tell you that two years ago I grew 
eight varieties of Onions, and carefully put 
away, in a cool place, about a peck of each, to 
find out which would keep best. Veitch's 
Selected Globe and James's Keeping were 
about equal, but I prefer the former, because 
it grows larger. I also find that Veitch's 
Selected Queen, sown on a south border in 
September, comes in most usefully at a time 
when the spring-sown varieties are exhausted, 
and before the Tripoli Onions are ready." 

"How long have you been in charge of the 
gardens here, Mr. Snell?" 

"Seven years. I started in the nurseries of 
Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, and was 
afterwards for some time at the Devon 
Roseries and Fruit Farm, Torquay. Since then 
I have been at Kilmorey, Bishopstowe, and 
several other establishments, as journeyman. 
During the last few years considerable changes 
have been made in these gardens, and we hope 
to still further increase their attractions." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



Papaver Orientale Jenny 
Mawson. 

Among the pink Oriental Poppies, Jenny 
Mawson is surely the queen at the present time, 
and it well deserved the award made to it last 
year. Of great size, splendid form, and of a 
most beautiful warm pink, quite free from the 
touch of lurid colouring which was so patent 
and so obnoxious in the older varieties of this 
colour, it is beautiful, indeed. I have kept in 
touch with the developments of the Oriental 
Poppy for years, and even amid the many new 
varieties of the colour, I think Jenny Maw- 
son can well hold its own, and will far surpass 
most of them. 

My small plant, which flowered last year, was 
greatly admired, and this season it has been 
much finer, and no one who has seen it has 
failed to covet a plant of this fine Poppy. 
Such a fine introduction reflects credit upon 
the raisers, and upon the taste which recog- 
nised in this flower something worthy of -special 
care. It is as easily grown as any of the 
other forms of Papaver orientale. 

S. Abnott. 

Azals£ bosjiflora is a pretty httle handy 
variety, forming a compact bush, and succeed- 
ing welt in pots. The rather small double 
blossoms are of a soft salmony-pink hue, and 
are very freely produced, but its chief fault is 
that the blossoms are not thrown sufficiently 
clear of the foliage to be as effective as they 
would be otherwise. This plant was included 
in considerable numbers in the collectioM of 
several exhibitors at the recent Temple Show. 
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WILLS. 1869. 
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of Surrey Widow deceased who died 6 De- 
cember 1868 at Medina-terrace aforesaid was 

% 

proved at the Principal Registry by the 

oaths of Park Nelson of 11 Essex-street Strand 
in the County of Middlesex aforesaid Esquire 
and Richard Moss of King-William-street in 
the City of London Esquire the Executors. 



SNOW Nicholas. 



Effects under £1,500, 



29 March. 



The Will 



of Nicholas Snow late of Oare in the County 
of Somerset Gentleman deceased who died 
20 March 1868 at Oare aforesaid was proved 
at Taunton by the oath of Nicholas Snow 
of Oare aforesaid Gentleman the Son the sole 
Executor. 



SNOW Seward. 



Effects under £8,000, 



20 July. 1 



The WW 



of Seward Snow formerly of Chislehurst in 
the County of Kent but late of Wrest Park 
Silsoe in the County of Bedford Gentleman 
deceased who died 10 March 1869 at Wrest 
Park aforesaid was proved at the Principal 
Registry by the oaths of George Snow of 
Down near Bromley in the County of Kent 
Farmer the Brother George Frederick Ford of 
Silsoe aforesaid Gardener and William Snow 
of Elton in the County of Nottingham House 
Steward the Nephews the Executors. 



SNOW William. 



Effects under £300 



31 March. 



The Will 



of William Snow late of Ide in the County of 
Devon Innkeeper deceased who died 13 March 
1869 at Ide aforesaid was proved at Exeter 
by the oath of Emma Snow of Ide aforesaid 
Widow the Relict the sole Executrix. 



SNOWBALL George. 

Effects under £1,500. 



14 April. 



Letters of Administration 



SNOWDEN Christopher, 

Effects under £3,000. 



17 



(with the Will annexed) of the Personal estate 
and effects of George Snowball late of Slough 
in the County of Buckingham Builder 
deceased who died 22 March 1869 at Slough 
aforesaid were granted at Oxford to William 
Snowball of Slough aforesaid Builder the Son 
one of the Residuary Legatees named in the 
said Will he having been first sworn. 

18 February. The Will 

of Christopher Snowden late of Foalcote in 
the Township of Markington in the County of 
York Farmer deceased who died 5 November 
1868 at Foalcote aforesaid was proved at 
Wakefield by the oaths of Eliza Snowden 
of Foalcote aforesaid Widow the Relict (during 
Widowhood) Northing Snowden of Hutton 

4 D 
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THE PERGOLA AT GAY WOOD HALL. 



BRIGHT COLOURS IN THE BORDER. 



The Gardens at Gaywood Hall, King's Lynn. 



»~p>HE ancient village of Gaywood is close to the busy town of King s 
J_ Lynn, but so far as sights and sounds are concerned, the residence 
of Major Bagge, D.S.O., might be hundreds of miles away from it. 
The Hall still maintains its quiet seclusion, and the surroundings are 
both varied and picturesque. Charming old-world pleasure grounds form 
a suitable setting fur the mansion, which dates bark sixty years, and is 
typical of Norfolk country houses at their best. When I had chatted 
with Mrs. Bagge, who is keenly interested in her gardens, I began a 
tour of inspection under Mr. H. Sowerhy, the head gardener. lie 
observed, at the outset, that there are no special features, but that every 
effort is made to maintain the beauty of the gardens, and to enrich them 
with the elements of brightness. 

"The climbers on the Hull," he continued, ' embrace, in addition 
to Ampelopsis and white Jasminum, two varieties of Figs, Brown Turkey 
and Versailles, which yield excellent crops, the former especially. The 
beds in front, you will observe, are slightly raised. In the two centre 
beds, which are planted with a view to the production of masses uf 
bloom, arc tall blue Agvratums, Marguerites, Begonia sempcrrlortns 
Fairy Queen, and Alyssum minimum. In the two smaller beds 
Geraniums Charles Turner in the centre are combined with dwarf Agera- 
tums and Alyssums, the colours represented being pink, blue, and white. 
All the beds here are filled in spring with Wallflowers Cloth of Gold." 

"Antirrhinums, 1 see, are conspicuous in the side border." 

"Vcs, they arc in three or four colours - Tom Thumb Vellow and 
Orange King chiefly. The edging is limited to Viola Mauve Queen ; 
while behind the Antirrhinums arc Dahlias, Golden Rods, Krigerons, 
German Iris, and early-flowering Chrysanthemums. Wo make a point 
of keeping the four specimens of Thtijopsis in their natural form. They 
are never clipped, but cut back." % 
TROPCOLUN) SPECIOSUH HARDY. 

"How do you contrive to make such a show of Tropseolum 
speciosum ?" 

"1 have no difficulty with it. Probably the soil, which is very 
sandv and dry, is congenial. I planted some of it years ago from a 
piece established there, and when it has done flowering it dies down, 
but it always comes up again. 

"The contents of the conservatory vary with the seasons. On the 
roof Tafsonla van Volxemii is a feature. It is nearly always in tlower. I 
merely cut it back to spurs and let the young shoots come on. The buds 
now run into thousands, and there is an abundance of foliage. On the 
bark wall the Streptosolen Jamesonii has been flowering since February ; 
and a strong element of scarlet is supplied by the Geraniums —an old 
variety whose name 1 do not know, also blue and while Plumbago, and 
Cassia. The contents include Ferns, Acalyphas, Coleus, Fuchsias, 
Liliums, and Campanulas." 

"Have you any plan of decoration?" 

"The flowers at the end are always of one colour, and those on the 



side stages are mixed. Mention might be made of Clciodendron 
Balfourii, which has been in flower since March. Celosias also last a 
long time, and we find Impatiens Sultanii and Ilolstii very useful. The 
Lilies are laneifolium roseum and alba, and auratum, and the Fuchsias, 
the old variety Rose of Castile, and other good varieties. Outside the 
conservatory, ITerodeiidron fietidum grows in a corner and runs along 
underground. Since it was planted others have sprung up, and we let 
them entirely alone." 

BRILLIANT BORDERS 

Pursuing our way in the pleasure grounds, two very brilliant borders, 
with gravel path in the centre, and Box edging throughout, at once 
attracted my attention, and 1 enquired if any scheme of colour had been 
carried out. 

"The principal idea, I think, is to make the borders look as pretty 
as possible, though, of course, care is taken to prevent colours from 
clashing. On bolli sides, to about halfway of the borders, Lobelias form 
a mass of blue in front, and Geraniums Madame Crousse, a mass of 
pink. At the back of these, and massed as far as possible, are such things 
as Cypsopliila, Achillea The Pearl, Kudbeckias, hybrid Pentstemuns, Shirley 
Poppies, Chrysanthemums, Asters in variety, Candytuft, Salvias Pride 
of Zurich and splendcns, Monarda didyma, Malopes (grown from mixed 
seed), Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, Pwonies, Campanulas in variety, yellow 
and red Dahlias, with clipped Yew fence behind. 

"On the lower half grouping is aimed at more generally. Thus, 
there are Sunflowers in clumps; also Phlox, Montbretias, Sedums, the 
Liverwort, Geums coccinea and Mrs. Uradshaw, scarlet Spiraeas, red, 
white, and pink Valerians, with some pretty single Asters, of which 
hundreds have been planted out, many unfortunately dying, owing to 
the dryness of the soil. Unless we used a great quantity of manure 
we should not, except in wet seasons, get many flowers. The borders, 
which are each more than one hundred yards long, contain four poles 
decorated with Clematis Jnckmanni ; and excellent decorative effects are 
contributed by scarlet Tritomas and Tree Lupins. As a contrast in 
colour the clumps of Golden Rods show up in a striking manner the 
scarlet of the clumps of the adjacent Dahlias." 

"Are there any rare plants in this part of the pleasure grounds ?'■ 

"Yes, here is one in a corner. It is known as the Indian Ink riant, 
and yields a succession of blooms. It seeds itself, starts gTowing in 
spring, and flourishes so much that before the flowering s€>ason finishes 
we have to pull up a number of plants as if they were weeds. A little 
further beyond is a border in which Rhododendrons and Foxgloves are 
prominent, with blue and pink Salvias in front The latter are quite 
different from any of the named varieties, and are annuals. I use them 
in this border because they supply a wealth of colour after the Rhodo- 
dendrons have ceased to flower. 

"We put peat in the soil to improve it, but we could grow Rhodo- 
dendrons without, especially Pontirirms, which form the background of 
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the bonier. Three years ago I cut the Fonticuras, a foot or eighteen 
inches off the ground ; now they are six feet high. The named varieties 
in front include Fink Pari, which is certainty the best. The Foxgloves 
were never sown, but came with the peat from the woods." 

"Judging by the fine specimen of Weeping As*, near the tennis 
rouTts and croquet lawn, the soil suits trees?" 

THE ROSE PERGOLA. 
"It suits Firs, Cedars, Thorns, Copper Beeches, and all the repre- 
sentatives of the Oak family. Here is the latest development— I mean 
the Rose pergola— which was built a year ago. It is close upon two 
hundred feet long, consists of thirty-four arches, with different varieties 
of Roses for all of them, Clematis in variety, Vitis in variety, French 
Honeysuckle, and Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. A gravel path was 
made in the centre of the grass, which was originally the old kitchen 
garden. The Clematis, which is all bine, was introduced in order to 
show up the pink of the Roses." » 

Passing under a stone bridge, and noting a Yew fence of considerable 
dimensions, we proceeded to the kitchen garden, which is one acre in 
extent, and is walled in on two sides. I noticed that Cauliflowers, 
Brussels Sprouts, Celery, Leeks, and winter greens were looking well, 
and there were also some good beds of Asparagus and Seakale. All 
kinds of Vegetables are grown here, and splendid crops of Peas, and 
Runner and other Beans, have been gathered this year. 

"Here, too, are arches of Roses, the varieties being similar to those 
on the Pergola. On either side is a border of Violas, which ore broken 
at intervals by clumps of 
Sweet I'eas. The Violas 
are Bessie Murray, Willie 
Farmer, Mrs. J. J. Waters, 
John Blue, and Kitty Hell. 
The Sweet Peas include all 
the best varieties. They 
are raised from seeds in 
pots, and planted out early. 
There arc quite sixty 
clumps. The run in varie- 
ties is specially on the self- 
coloured, mauve, navy blue, 
white, scarlet, salmon, and 
pink. The Sweet Pea sea- 
son begins in the middle 
of June, and lasts until the 
end of October, and we 
depend very largely upon 
them for purposes of decora- 
tion, both in the house and 
In the garden itself. 
Though no showing is done, 
the flowers are not, I think, 
below show quality. 

"On the right is a 



"We get two crops of Figs in the vinery during the year, and, as 
you see, they are grown on the back wall. There are four varieties of 
Grapes, Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, Lady Downe's Seed- 
ling, and Mrs. Pi'nce. The othei houses are the fernery and the plant 
houses, and they are feeders for the conservatory. There are several 
varieties of Adiantums, such as formosum, Willianisii, and gracillimum ; 
and a few Asparagus Ferns,, About two hundred Chrysanthemums are 
crown, and twenty of the best varieties are represented, including 
Forkett'i Crimson, Hon. Mrs. Lopes, George I lemmings, Countess of 
Granard, Master David, Marie Loomes, Godfrey s Eclipse, Lady Crisp, 
Mrs. A. T, Miller, J. H, Silsbury, and Miss Nellie Pockett." 

A FINE COLLECTION OF BEGONIAS. 
"You have a very fine example of Botiganvilleg glabra on the roof 
of your plant house." 

'"It was planted in very shallow soil, and now we get thousands 
of flowers from it. The leading feature in this house is the collection 
of Hegonias, doubles and singles. The chief colours are orange, crimson, 
white, pink, and salmon. Then we have Begonias Wiseloniensis, 
metallka, and the Rex section. Gloxinias, Achimenes in variety, 
Gesneras, and Aspidistras also help to adorn the conservatory, and the 
Orange tree fruiting, to adorn the plant house. A few Orchids only 
are grown- such as Cypripcdium insigne, Crelogyne cristata, Lycasto 
Skinneri, and Oncidiums— and a considerable quantity of pretty orange 
flowers are supplied by Rondeletia speciosa major. It is grown in peat, 
leaf-soil, and a small amount of loam. The larger variety of Allamanda 
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Christmas. There are 
some very nice plants 



flower border for cutting, the favourite annuals being Larkspurs. Clarkias, 
Heucheras, Doronicums, and Centaureas. On the same side is another 
border comprising a row of Michaelmas Daisies, a row of Phlox, and 
then again another row of Michaelmas Daisies, with Violas in front. The 
varieties of the latter are Mrs. J. J. Waters, one of the best dark sorts, 
Mrs. Chichester, Mrs. J. II. Rowland, and Commodore. The Roses 
here are mixed, and include George Gordon, Countess of llchester, La 
France, Captain Hayward, I'lrich Briumer, Avoca, Lady Crsula, John 
Hopper, Juliet, Margaret Dickson, La Tosca, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 
Mrs. John Laing, Liberty, Lady Ashdown, I rau Karl Drusrhki, Duke 
of Wellington, Bessie Brown, Killarney, Dean Hole, Althea, Sara 
Bernhardt, and Robert Duncan, a pretty Rose crown in clusters." 

A SEEDLING TOMATO. 
"With respect to the range of homes, the Peach house contains three 
varieties each of Nectarines and Peaches. The former are Violette 
Hative, F.lrugc, and Albert Victor; the latter, which are trained in 
front, are Early York, Grosse btignonM, and Crimson Galandc. 
Tomatoes are grown in this house on the wall and in spaces; there is 
no heat in it. Gaywood Beauty is a seedling of my own, a cross between 
Lister's Prolific and Sunny Bank. We grow both the latter inside, and 
outside the varieties are Victor, Moneymaker, and Lister's Prolific. 
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of Crotons, Pandanus 
Veitchii, Kulalia gracilis, 
Stephanotis fioribunda, and 
others." 

As we walked through 
the frame yard I was 
greatly struck with the fine 
clipped Yew fence, with 
numerous quaint Animal] 
and birds cut out on the top, 
such as monkeys, peacocks, 
cats, dogs, elephants, geese, 
ducks, fallow deer, and 
cockerels, together with a 
round table. 

In the pits were Poin- 
settias, Cyclamen, Primulas, 
Calceolarias, Cinerarias, 
Coleus thyrsoideus, and 
Uippenstrums. The frames 
were occupied with Violets 
-Marie Louise, Comta de 
Bruza, and Princess of 
I Cucumbers .take their place. 



out, anil Mela 

■ R. 30WERBVS CAREER 

"What about hardy fruit and vegetables?" 

"Apples are grown as cordons and espaliers ; Gooseberries on cordons ; 
and there is a nice batch of Black, White, and Red Currants. Rasp- 
berries are another good feature. Apricots, Peaches, Plums, and Pears 
are grown on the walls. The fruit has not been a very good crop this 
year, the climatic conditions being against them. We also grow Potatoes, 
and the usual run of other vegetables." 

"How long have you been in charge of the gardens?" 

"Fourteen years. I eras' previously head gardener at Norton Grove, 
Malton, in Yorkshire, but I came here from Shepwood, Long Sutton, 
in Hampshire, where I was in charge for three years and a half, the 
place being sold. Gardening in Norfolk is in some respects, of course, 
different from gardening in Hampshire, but I have not encountered any 
special difficulties beyond the dryness of the soil. Will you please mention 
that the photographs of the gardens whirh you are reproducing were 
taken by Mr. W. E. Fillcnham, of Gaywood?" Ai.fbeo WlLrox. 



Next week : Interview with a Successful Amateur Exhibitor 
Chrysanthemums— Mr. C. Wood, The Tyrol, I'ppcr Norwood. 
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Incidents in the Lives of Well-known Horticulturists. 

MR. J. BRYANT SOWERBY, F.L.S. 

retirement of Mr. J. Bryant Sowerby from the post of secretary 
J of the Royal "Botanic Society of London is much more than an 
interesting personal event. It marks the close of a dynasty. The reign 
of the Sowerbys at Regent's Park dates from the formation of the 
national organisation whose very existence has at times depended upon 
the efforts of the secretary, and the third generation of the family was 
represented by Mr. J. Bryant Sowerby. 

"And there is not to be a fourth?" I enquired, on the occasion of 
my visit to the picturesque residence in Regent's Park, which has always 
been the home of the chief official. 

"No," replied Mr. Sowerby; ''our only son has gone in for other 
work, and the succession will probably falL to a stranger. Mrs. Sowerby 
and myself are vacating this house as soon 
as possible, in order that it may be avail- 
able for whoever is appointed to the 



THE ORIGIN OF THE GARDENS. 

"Did not one of your ancestors start 
the society?" 

"He was one of the originators of the 
society, who in 1838 thought that London, 
pure and simple, should have botanic gar- 
dens of its own. 1 refer to my grand- 
father, James de Carle Sowerby, sort of 
James Sowerby, a famous naturalist, and 
the author of 'English Botany.' Subse- 
quently, when the idea assumed practical 
shape, and it was decided to purchase a 
piece of ground and lay out gardens, he acted 
as first secretary. But befoTe the society, 
which was actually founded on the 25th of 
May, 1838, could proceed, a Royal Charter 
had to be obtained. Thi3 was granted by 
Queen Victoria in 1839 ; and then ray grand- 
father, with whom was associated his cousin, 
Mr. Philip Barnes, who worked on the social 
side, formally commenced his labours. The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon was the 
first president, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the Bishop of Nor- 
wich were among the first Fellows. Queen 
Victoria herself took the greatest interest 
in the gardens, and often visited them, 
accompanied by the Prince Consort, who 
was for several years president of the 
society. 

"As to the site, the piece of land pur- 
chased was known as Jenkins' Nursery and 
Pleasure Ground. Eighteen acres in ex- 
tent, its only attractions were a group of 

trees to the west — where the museum now stands— and a belt of Elms 
surrounding it. When the society, which aimed at the twofold object 
of making the gardens botanical and ornamental, offered a prize for 
designs for the laying out of the place, many were sent in. A prize was 
awarded lo one of these, though the plan was not entirely adopted, and 
the late Richard Marnock, curator of the Sheffield Botanic Garden, was 
entrusted with the arrangement of the grounds. He worked but little 
from a plan, and evolved his design as he proceeded. His success has 
been universally admitted, and the artificial slopes and glades, which 
were produced by his ait, have been acknowledged to be amongst the 
finest examples of landscape gardening." 

THE OLD MODE OF EXHIBITING. 
"What was his first creation?" 

"The lake and mound, the earth from the former being used for 
the groundwork of the latter. The terrace on which the conservatory 
stands was next erected, and the conservatory, the first to be constructed 
entirely of iron and glass, came next. Then the site for the exhibit.on 
tent, with its sloping banks of grass, was arranged. This, in those days, 




was quite a new departure from the ordinary mode of exhibiting, which 
was on green baize tables, in long, narrow tents. The rest of the gardens 
was laid out at intervals, and as the years passed, various improvements 
have been made, but of some of these I may speak presently. The 
original cottage was convened into a house for the secretary, and at the 
same time, the offices, council room, library, and museum, were built." 
"How long was your grandfather secretary?" 

"Fot nearly thirty years, when he was succeeded by my father, 
William Sowerby. The council created a special post for me, that of 
controller of stores, and five or six years later appointed me assistant, 
secretary. My father retired in 1895, and I succeeded him, my asso- 
ciation with the society having thus extended over a period of forty 
years." 

"Now I should like to know some of 
the incidents which occurred during those 
four decades." 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE BANANA. 

"One of the most interesting incidents 
in the history of the gardens, when my 
grandfather was secretary, was the intro- 
duction of the Banana. At that time it 
was absolutely unknown in England, and a 
plant grown from it was supplied to Queen 
Victoria. Now, when Bananas are sold at 
the stalls in the streets, it is a little diffi- 
cult to realise that Queen Victoria tasted 
the fruit for the first time in Regent's Park 
conservatory. 

"Another incident, though not in my 
time, was the introduction of the Cyperus 
papyrus, with its feathery green tassels. 
But as to myself, one of the earliest inci- 
dents 1 remember as assistant-secretary was 
the permission given by the council to 
visitors to smoke in the gardens. I 
recollect also that this concession involved 
the resignation of several influential mem- 
bers of the governing body, who, as they 
put it, objected to see men puffing pipes or 
cigars when ladies were walking in. the 
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"As assistant secretary, I had a great 
deal to do with the establishment of the 
Children's Floral Parade. There were 
considerable difficulties to be overcome and 
much work had to be done in getting the 
necessary flowers. The present Queen 
SOWERBY F L.S attended several of the Parades. Her 

[Photo' Excelsior Ulmtr.tlon.. father, the late Duke of Teck, was presi- 
dent of the society for a number of years, 
up to the time of his death. Two of the parades were held after I 
became secretary." 

THE GARDENING SCHOOL*. 

"One of the first incidents which happened after I succeeded my 
father in 1895, was the formation of the gardening school for both sexes. 
As you are aware, the object of this school is to give a thoroughly 
practical training lo students ill every branch of gardening. The course 
is for three years duration, and while I have been superintendent of 
the male pupils, Mrs. Sowerby has had charge of the lady students. 
Their side developed more swiftly than the boys' side, partly, no doubt, 
because it was new. At first the London County Council sent scholar- 
ship pupils to us, but finding after a fair trial that London boys did not 
avail themselves to any extent of the privilege, withdrew them. The 
society has since continued the training on its own account, but the 
number of male pupils is now small. On the other side there has been 
a considerable development, and amongst the numerous lady students 
are generally a proportion who wish to gain experience here in order that 
they may be able to undertake the management of their own gardens. 
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Others go in for market gardening, landscape gardening, and jobbing 
gardening, and find the work in its various branches unobjectionable, 
and tolerably remunerative. One of our students has just assisted Lady 
l'lowden, herself a very keen gardener, in the design and formation 
of an extensive and interesting garden. 

"In iSoo,'' continued Mr. Sowerby, "the permanent fellows' Rooms 
were built. It was arranged before they were erected that they should 
be called the Fellows' Rooms, but when they were completed it was 
thought better that a club should be formed. Consequently, the Royal 
Botanic Society Club was established, but a few years ago the original 
idea was reverted to. The fee payable by Fellows was made three 
guineas a year instead of two, and the rooms can now be used by all 
Fellows as a club, without payment, during the day, or with payment 
they can have exclusive use in the evening. The establishment of the 
club involved an increased amount of work, and I was secretary of it 
as well as secretary of the society. The Fellows' Rooms are greatly 
appreciated, and very much used in the summer for dinners and fetes 
The dinners are principally during the London season in June and July," 
''You have not said anything about the society's evening fetes." 
"They were commenced in 1872, while I was assistant secretary, 
but they ceased before 1 became secretary. It began to flag after a fete 
which was interrupted in the most sensational manner. It had been 
brilliantly successful. The 
weather had been magnifi- 
cent, and the grounds were 
crowded with visitors. 
Suddenly, quite late in the 
evening, a terrific thunder- 
storm broke over the heads 
of the people, nearly all 
of whom were in moTe or 
less scanty evening dress. 
1 shall never forget the 
rush to the tents which 
followed. I had to make 
a strong cordon to keep 
them back, and this was by 
no means an easy task. 
But 1 have always con- 
gratulated myself on the 
fact that though the com- 
pany was close on ten 
thousand, there was not a 
single accident. From that 
night, however, the interest 
in the fetes nagged, and 
they wero subsequently 
given up." 

THE NATURE STUDY 
EXHIBITION. 

"In 1902 the first Xature Study Exhibition of any considerable 
dimensions was held here. All the pioneers of nature study were on the 
committee, including Sir John Cockburn, Mr. Medd, and Mr. Wilfred 
Wedd. None of the exhibitions which have succeeded it has been of 
the same interest. It lasted for a week, during which time, lectures 
and discussions were held. One of the lady students of the society 
contributed an exhibit showing ' the parentage of flowers, 1 such as 
Malmaisoti Carnations. 

"The National Rose Society held its show for the first time in these 
gardens four years ago. Before that we had dog shows and various 
charity fetes on a large scale, all, of course, needing a totally different 
organisation. The Rose Show has advanced in popularity, and is now 
one of the biggest horticultural gatherings in England. The worst of it, 
in reference to the arrangement of big shows, is, that so much depends 
upon the weather. If it rained, people asked, "Why did you not order 
a fine day,' and everyone grumbled more or less." 

"Have you had many difficulties, or unpleasant incidents?" 

u Theie have been no unpleasant incidents, and the only difficulty 
which has obtruded itself has been that of obtaining as much money as 
we needed. Under the bye-laws of the society, the secretary has absolute 
power between the meetings of the council, and I have never been handi- 
capped by outside interference. Fellows and funds have steadily in- 




creased during the past few years, and the society is in a belter position 
financially than it has been for many years." 

PLEASANT EXPERIENCES. 

"The work has throughout been very pleasant, and both Mrs. Sowerby 
and myself value very greatly the appreciation which has been expressed 
by all sorts of people. There have been few complaints, and letters of 
thanks have been constantly received. At the Coronation Bazaar, which 
was held in the grounds for the benefit of the Hospital for Women and 
Children, we cleared ^28,000 in three days, and in recognition, I was 
created a life governoT of the charity. Still, the bazaar, though 
quite an outside thing, was a wonderful success, and did a good deal 
to promote the popularity of the society, as well as to benefit the hospital." 

"Do you care to say anything about your relations with the staff?" 

"They have always been of the most cordial character. The assistant 
secretary has been working with me for fifteen years, but the oldest record 
is that of the curator of the museum, who has been here forty.five years. 
Six of the men have a record varying from twenty-five to thirty-five years. 
The instructress in the gardening school, Miss Williamson, was its first 
student. I have always been able to keep the staff together." 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

"Have there been many changes in the council?" 
"Yes, a great many. The last of the old members to pass away was 

Mr. Brinsley Marlay, who 
left ^1,500 to the society. 
The council have always 
taken a very keen interest 
in the horticultural fea- 
tures. For instance, when 
French gardening attracted 
the attention of the public, 
they suggested the organisa- 
tion of an intensive gar- 
den, and experts were in- 
vited to come and see it. 
We have one of the finest 
collections of Cacti, which 
is quite a modern addition. 
One of our old students is 
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and he has sent us curious 
plants. Several flowers 
have been named after 
members of the family, and 
since my resignation was 
announced, we have hid a 
good many letters from old 
friends. As to the pros- 
pects of the society, I think 
it has fairly got through its 
troubles, and that those 
who come after me will find that the foundations of financial succesa 
have been laid. Personally, I am very fond of gardening, and in my 
new house, whereveT it happens to be, I intend to maintain my hobby. I 
am retiring because I do not feel equal to the continued strain of 
the work, and at the end of forty years it seems to me desirable to make 
a change, though it is a great wrench for us, which will perhaps be 
felt more when we have quitted Regent's Tark." Ai.fkkd Wilcox. 



MR. SOWERBY S HOUSE IN REGENT'S PARK. 



Next week : Interview with Captain Savile Reid, R.F., at The Elms 
Yalding. 

— ♦ 

Single Dahlias, grown from seed, make excellent bedding plants. 
There aTe now varieties which arc of quite dwarf habit, and suitable for 
a front position in the border. 

Someone has calculated that the leaves of a full-grown Elm (say 
a tree sixty feet high) exceed six million in number, and would, if 
placed edge to edge, cover some live acres of ground. The amount of 
moisture these leaves will give off on a summer's day must be enormous, 
so that it is apparent that such trees should not be allowed to 
near a fruit plantation, or beds of choice flowers. 
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THE GARDENS AT WIMBLE HIRST, 
HORSHAM. 

Interrlew with Mr. Thomas Sparkea. 



rHERE are two reasons why the gardens at 
Wimblehurst are exceptionally interesting. 
They are naturally beautiful, and have been 
developed with great judgment in the hands oi the 
owners. On the death of Mr. Allcard the estate 
continued to be occupied by his daughters, Mrs. 
Von Hartraann and Miss Allcard, who have made 
the gardens the object of their solicitude. They 
have had the advantage of being served by a 
very capable gardener, Mr. Thomas Sparkes, 
who for upwards of thirty years has been in 
charge. Mr. Sparkes, whose father was in the 
nurseries of Messrs, Veitch for forty-seven years, 
has always moved with the times, and an 
account of his methods and 
experiences will be appre- 
ciated beyond the confines 
of his own county, in which 
he is well and favourably 
known. 

Wimblehurst is within a 
short distance of Horsham, 
the centre from which so 
many Sussex gardens are 
easily accessible, and is yet 
devoid of surroundings 
which suggest the proximity 
of a busy town. As we pro- 
ceeded on our rounds soon 
after my arrival on a rather 
stormy afternoon in June, 
Mr. Sparkes alluded to two 
of the striking changes 
which, in his opinion, have 
gone fax to revolutionise 
gardening operations during 
the last three decades. 

THE TWO GREAT CHANGES. 

■ When I came here 
twentv-nine years ago," he 
said, "carpet bedding was 
the prevailing fashion, and 
it was carried out at 
Wimblehurst on an elaborate 
scale. As you will see, it 
has all been done away 
with, and the clump or 

massing system has taken its place. Even in 
the conservatory we do not mix the flowers. Or, 
if they are mixed at all, .it is essential that the 
colours should harmonise. This insistence on 
harmony in the blending and arrangement of 
colours is the other change which has taken 
place; and, so far as these gardens are con- 
cerned, I do my best to conform to them." 

"I notice that Begonias are a feature of the 
beds along the carriage drive." 

BEDDING COMBINATIONS. 

■ Begonias are strongly represented every- 
where. The variety in the bed to whiqh you 
refer is F. W. Faorant. I was the first person 
to use it for bedding, and have gone on using it 
for twenty-seven years. Its scarlet flowers are 
in evidence the whole of the summer, until the 
autumn frosts cut them down. There are quite 
twenty dozen plants in the bed. They are per- 
fectly easy to grow. I treat them exactly as I 
treat Potatoes. The dot plants in the bed are 
Abutilon Thompsonii, and in the centre is a 
healthy-looking Brugmansia, which readily 
flowers outside. The edging is Euonymns 
radicans, and people who like their beds to last 
from early June until October, cannot do better 
than adopt this combination." 



"As to other beds, there is one with double 
Begonias as groundwork, standard Fuchsia 
General Roberts, and an edging of Euonymus 
radicans ; another with Geranium Dandy, 
standard Heliotropes, and purple Lobelias, 
edged by Echeverias. Next door pink Antir- 
rhinums are the groundwork, and above them 
is the Polyantha Rose Barbette. Last year Paul 
Crampel was used as groundwork, and the 
scarlet clashed with the colour of the Rose. On 
the other side, where the beds aTe in the shade, 
I find Sedums and Sempervivums, with 
Echeverias as edging, a very useful combination. 
Another bed in this quarter is filled with fresh 
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plants of Calceolaria amplexicaulis, a ground- 
work of Lobelia Royal Purple, and an edging 
of Alyssums." 

"It would be worth while to mention some of 
the trees, the Chinese Juniper; for instance." 

0 1 planted that myself twenty-eight years 
ago. Its height to-day is about fifty-four feet. 
There are some good Cedars, and a Picea 
feathered, to the ground. The Acer, which came 
"from Ham, is very ornamental, but the growth, 
like that of most Japanese trees, is very slow. 
In thirty years its height from the ground is only- 
two feet six, though it spreads over twenty-seven 
feet." , 

" Please tell me how the principal beds on the 
left of the house are occupied." 

41 One of the combinations is early Asters 
Sutton's Ostrich Plume, and Scabious, which 
last well. On the other hand, the Paeonies, of 
which there is a bed, have a very short flower- 
ing season. In the bed with a Chinese Rose, 
which began to flower before the middle of 
May, and has yielded tremendous crops of 
bloom, are a few early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, which begin- to bloom in August, such as 
Goacher's Pink, Crimson Marie Masse, Wells' 
Pride, Brightness, Hilda's Favourite, James 
Bateman, Harvest Home, Polly, and Carrie." 



"1 gather from the size and appearance of 
the Dahlia bed, that the Dahlia is a favourite 
flower." 

"Yes, Dahlias are not only grown consi-ler- 
ably, but we always exhibit at the Horsh-iia 
show in August. All the varieties are of the 
Cactus section. The Paeony-flowering are of no 
use for showing purposes. Amongst the Cactus 
varieties are Miss Strudwick, Richard Bosc, one 
of the best yellow, Rev. W. Jamieson, H. S. ' 
Brousson, F. A. Havermeyer, The Sultan (the 
best very dark), Snow Storm, Ruby Grinstead, 
Brigadier (crimson), C. E. Wilkinson, Red 
Admiral (fiery-scarlet), Buttercup, W. Marshall, 
H. H. Thomas (the best scarlet}, Debutante, 
Flame, Indomitable, Harbour Lights, Hyacinth, 
Dr. J. G. Gray, White Lady, Mr. A. Dyer, and 
New York (apricot), very pretty. I gave up 
Ivernia for it." 

" How many of one variety do you plant 
together?" 

"Three. The bed is sheltered from the wind, 
and the Dahlias always do well. They are at 
their best in the middle of August. Earlier in 
the year these beds are full of the Pheasant-eye 
Narcissus. At one time this was the Rosery, 
but we have found a better position for ft." 
"W. A. Richardson appreciates the front of 
the house." 

" Very much, ever since it 
was planted some thirty 
years ago. Other climbers 
on this side are Ivy and 
Clematis montana. On the 
south-east, or terrace, side, 
Ampelopsis Veitchii and 
Virginia Creeper are the 
climbers, and a series of 
Rose fences one of the 
features of the terrace. 
Close to the fence is a bed 
of Tritomas, with which are 
interspersed Hyacinthus 
candicans. There is a pretty 
corner with a handsome 
specimen of Wellingtonia 
at the end ; and we have 
just brought out on to the 
terrace tubs containing 
Myrtles, Bays, and Agapan- 
thus. Now we come to a 
recent extension." 

A FINE COLOUR BORDER. 

"You mean the very fine 
tennis and croquet courts. 
When were they made?" 

"They were taken out of 
the park five years ago only. 
No turf was laid down, but 
the park grass wanted a lot 
of weeding to get it into its 
present state. The border at the far end was 
devised with the idea of securing a great display 
of colour. The varieties are herbaceous and 
annuals. Stocks supply a good deal of colour, 
the shades including scarlet, white, and purple. 
Sweet Williams are also prominent ; and 
amongst the taller growing plants, Delphiniums, 
Chrysanthemums, and Anchusas (Dropmore 
variety). We grow in this border the blue 
Pentstemon, which has a different habit from 
some of the other varieties. It has been flower- 
ing since the middle of May. The botanical 
name is P. heterophyllus. 

* Beyond the tennis courts is a new Rosery, 
which we only took in from the park at the end 
of November, but there are numerous Roses in 
flower to-day. There are a dozen of each sort, 
and they were selected for their decorative 
qualities. There are two varieties in some beds, 
and three in others. Hut all are planted for 
colour to harmonise." 

"Did you make any additions to the soil?" 
"Only a quantity of cow manure, and with this 
they have done well, except that they wanted 
rain. The rain which is now coming down in 
torrents will do them a world of good. The 
shape of the Rosery is oval, and there are eight 
beds. The border at the side was there before 
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the Rose, garden was made, and forms the 
boundary to the park." 

ALPINES FOR COLOUR. 

"Just outside the Rosery is a bed of Rhodo- 
dendron Pink Pearl, which flowered the first 
year they were planted, every 
one having a bloom. The 
bed of Azaleas is not new, 
and beyond this bed the 
grass is partly allowed to 
grow. In the .continuation 
are the Tea Roses, some as 
standards and others as 
bushes. There is nothing 
remarkable in the little 
piece of rockery with a wall 
at the back, but a good 
many varieties are repre- 
sented." 

"What is the mass of 
purple colour on the wall?" 

"Campanulas, which are 
specially grown for the pur- 
pose of giving colour. In 
tact, that applies to all the 
varieties. These include 
Achillea argentea, Gentiana 
verna, Plumbago lapente, 
Sedums, Dianthus, 
Veronicas in variety, 
Lithospermum, and Helian- 
themum." 

Crossing the lawns we 
proceeded to the conserva- 
tory, which is exceedingly 
well adapted for flowering 
plants. The principle of 
massing for colour is excel, 
lently carried out. First of 
all I noticed a brilliant 
show of Canterbury Bells, 
four shades of colour, white, 
pink, and two of blue. I 

asked how long they had been in flower, and 
how they were treated. 

"A fortnight," replied Mr. Sparkes, "and they 
will last quite six weeks. My practice is to sow 
in June, prick them out, put them in pots, and 
stand them in frames 
through the winter. They 
are only brought in to 
flower, and are quite 
hardy." 

"Then there are the 
Begonias, one ol which 
makes a fine basket variety." 

" That variety is Queen 
Alexandra, and it lasts all 
the summer. The yellow 
variety on one of the stages 
is Mrs. \V. L. Ainslie, and 
next to this is a seedling of 
my own, like Mrs. Arthur 
Paget, orange-scarlet. Mrs. 
Arthur Paget is a lovely 
salmon, which I am going 
to grow for bedding. Minnie 
Cleve is a good rose-pink 
variety, and there is also a 
pink seedling which was 
raised here. 

"The Calceolarias which 
have been grown in Hor- 
sham for forty-five years 
are something like C. 
Clibrani. The colour is a 
mixture of crimson and 
yellow, and they flower 
before the herbaceous 
variety. On the stages are 
also Gloxinias, Pelar- 
goniums, scented 
Geraniums, Spiraeas, and 
Hydrangeas. On each side 
of the drawing - room 
window are large clumps of 

Malmaison Carnations, scarlet, pink, and lemon, 
about six varieties in all. 

"Another Begonia in ba sket s is cal led The 
Star, and I have- grown it for twenty years. 



Three or four years ago it was sent out as 
Lloydii, but I feel sure that Lloydii is the same 
as The Star." 

STRAIGHT STICKS FOR SWEET PEAS. 

"Do you go in largely for Sweet Peas?" 
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a We shall see them in the kitchen garden. 
I plant them to colour, ten or twelve of each of 
eightem varieties. Most of the newest are repre- 
sented. They grow up straight sticks; which I 
use in order to prevent the birds from pecking 
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at them. The straight sticks involve more 
trouble in tying up, but the flowers are much 
easier to gather. They usually grow to a height 
of twelve feet." 



"When did you sow them?" 
"In February, and planted them out early in 
April, as weather would psrmit. They are 
single plants, eighteen inches apart, and I find 
that the partial shade of trees near them is an 
advantage. The other flowers in the kitchen 
garden include a corner of 
Border Carnations, repre- 
senting nearly twenty varie- 
ties. I top-dress them with 
old Mushroom manure to 
help them a little, and vary 
their position, but they are 
grown entirely for cutting. 
The varieties in the herba- 
ceous border are arranged 
in groups, Delphiniums. 1 
being conspicuous at the 
back, and Antirrhinums in 
front. The varieties of the 
latter include Orange King, 
which is one of the most 
showy. But you would like 
to see the houses, of which 
there are half a score. 

"To begin with, there is a 
house devoted to Melons, of 
which four varieties are 
grown — Hero of Lockinge, 
Superlative, Jubilee, and 
Emerald Gem. The next 
house is practically a 
Begonia house. One of the 
best of the varieties is 
Duchess of Portland." 

"You must grow an enor- 
mous number of Begonias?" 

" There are about three 
hundred in the house, and 
five hundred in the beds. 
The Orchids are chiefly 
Cattleyas, Deudrobiums, 
Mi 1 ton i as, and Cypripe- 
diums. All the leading 
varieties of Tree Carnations are grown in the 
Carnation house; in the Fernery, Clerodendron 
Balfouriana yields a mass of flower every year. 
In the stove there are Crotons, Dracaenas, and 
Aralias ; and the greenhouse is just now occu- 
pied by Begonias Gloire de> 
Lorraine. 

"With regard to the fruit 
houses eight varieties of 
Grapes are grown. As I am 
just working Ladv Hutt on 
to Foster's Seedling, they 
will be reduced to seven. 
Some may think that these 
are too many, but we get 
excellent crops. Four varie- 
ties of Peaches and three of 
Nectarines are grown in the 
Peach house." 

HARDY FRUIT. 

" I suppose Apples are 
your principal fruit out of 

doors? 

" Yes, and we get very 
good crops. The dessert 
varieties which do well here 
include Beauty of Bath, 
Irish Peach, Worcester 
Pearmain, King of the 
Pippins, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, James Greive, and 
Rival. The best kitchen 
Apples are Ecklinville Seed- 
ling, Golden Spire, Warner's 
King, Lane's Prince Albert, 
Bismarck, Newton Wonder, 
Tower of Glamis, and 
Pott's Seedling. There is a 
fairly representative collec- 
tion of Pears, Cherries, bush 
fruit, and Strawberries." 
" Peas and Potatoes 
appear to be doing remarkably well." 

"We began to pick Peas on the second of 
June with Little Marvel, and shall continue a 
succession until the end of October. The 
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varieties in their order are Sutton's Early Giant, 
Duchess of York, Peerless, Duke of Albany, 
Centenary, Gladstone, Hercules, Lancastrian, 
and Latest of All. There is no difficulty in 
getting early or late Peas, but the mid-season 
crops are not so easy to obtain in dry summers. 
We also commenced digging Potatoes on the 
second of June, and the crops promise to be 
exceedingly good throughout. The varieties 
are Ringleader, Ninetyfold, Dover Castle, 
Abundance, Satisfaction, Triumph, White City, 
Ideal, Sutton's Seedling, a seedling of my own, 
Reading, and King Edward. Selections from 
these are made for showing, and for the main 
crop we grow Up-to-Date. The great foe of our 
vegetables is the maggot, especially in Carrots, 
Onions, and Cauliflowers. We vary the remedies 
and I think that soot applied constantly is the 
most effective." 

"When do you enter upon your thirty-first 
year at Wimblehurst, Mr. Sparkes?" 

" I completed thirty years in October last, 
which was very suitably acknowledged by my 
employers. Before I came here I was in charge 
of the gardens at Derby House, Sunbury, and I 
was previously for five years at Claremont. I 
have shown at Horsham every year for a quarter 
of a century." Alfred Wilcox. 



Next week : The gardens of the Marquis of 
Kipon, at Coombe Court, Kingston Hill. 



THE HUMOURS OF GARDENING 
AND GARDENERS— IIL 



By J. FAIRFAX BLAKEBOROUGH. 

J NEVER tasted this here sparrow-grass," 
said William, my gardener, to me one 
morning. "I like everything what grows to eat 
in a garden, but I can't say I ever tasted 
sparrow-grass. They tell me you don't eat it wi' 
a knife an' fork, same as other vegetables, but 
tak' it up in yer fingers, an' lollop it down yer 
throats t' best way ya can. Is that right?" 

WILLIAM AND ASPARAGUS. 

I replied that it was quite correct table 
etiquette to eat Asparagus in that way. 

"Why, then," he added, "all I can say is its 
a uncivilised gahin' on." 

The next time we had Asparagus I told 
William to go into the kitchen, and have some 
after lunch. Afterwards I heard he endeavoured 
to "lollop it" in approved style, but said, "Gie 
me some good pickled Onions or Cabbish — these 
'ere things hev no taste." 

That was his summing up. I tremble to think 
what he would have said about macaroni. He 
is no, lover of any of what he calls "them there 
fancy vegetables," and describes Artichokes as 
"nowt na better than smoked taties." They 
would not have much garden room given them 
if he had his way. 

Tt may have been gathered that William has 
his own names for most plants, and his own 
pet prejudices. iMy favourite Rose is disguised 
by the name of Grony Disshuns, and the Ivy, 
to which he always attends under protest, is 
to him "that there ivory." "That there" is a 
prefix meant to be sarcastic, and he is always 
sarcastic regarding Ivy, for he argues that it 
harbours nesting birds which bring their young 
down to feed just when he is busy setting seeds. 
There is some truth, too, in his statements, but 
T cannot find in my heart to have it cut away 
from the centre of -the house after watching it 
grow almost inch by inch. 

William is intensely practical, and so balances 
my leaning towards the sentimental. I always 
regret to see the boughs of trees lopped off ; 
he sets his teeth and enjoys the operation. So 
do we differ in Nature. 

BURNING RUBBISH ON WASHING DAY. 

William is a very loyal man, and my garden 
in his world. His loyalty, however, has often- 



times got me into sad disgrace with some of 
my neighbours, for the old gardener is firmly of 
the opinion that those living around us should 
regulate all their actions, gardens, pets, and 
children with an especial eye to the greatest 
success of my acre of ground. If they don't fall 
in with these ideas, then they suffer for it in 
some way or other. 

There are two old maiden ladies who live 
not far away, and one day recently one of them 
was shown into my study with a face as red as a 
turkey-cock, or a Beetroot (which ever is reddest 
— perhaps a Paeony would be as apt a description 
a>; one could find). 

Before I had time to ask her pleasure she 
gasped out that it was " most unconsiderate me 
lighting a fire of garden rubbish every time the 
wind blew towards their garden, and they had 
their week's washing out." 

I granted her that it would be if ever I were 
guilty of such conduct. 

THE LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT. 

"But you are guilty," she persisted. "The 
law holds a master guilty for the actions of his 
servants, and if you haven't lighted the fire wilh 
your own hands, your odious man William has 
done so as representing you, and he always 
. chooses a day when the wind is our way." 
She had the bit between her teeth, and I knew 
from experience that it is best to wait till they 
begin to tire and sob for breath before catching 
hold of their heads and pulling them up (I am 
now speaking horsily). 

So she prattled and stormed on, and- I sat 
and rubbed my eyes, then twiddled my thumbs, 
and at last caught her at a gasp, and broke in, 

" We'll go and see William at once, and hear 
what hd has to say." As we went towards the 
garden, I was threatened with solicitor's letters, 
and the whole legal process of an injunction,' 
and my remark that the cold winds had some- 
what affected the Roses did not tend to improve 
the bubbling temper of my visitor. It was one 
of those irrelevant remarks which would have 
been better left unsaid. We found William 
heaping on more rubbish, which was causing a 
dense cloud of smoke to blow immediately into 
'Miss Tafbitha's preserves. He turned round as 
we approached, and Very solemnly recited : 

■ "Heap on more wood, 
The wind blows chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our merry Christmas still !" 

RECRIMINATIONS. 

This on a May morning, and under the cir- 
cumstances, was about as inappropriate a quota- 
tion as he could well have chosen. Miss Tabitha 
and he looked at each other with just about 
the same affection as one dog with a bone looks 
at another (regardless of the tenth command- 
ment), as it approaches. Then Tabby opened 
out : 

"What does this mean, you bad, wicked, vile, 
hateful man ? I'll have the law on you and on 
your master. Lighting a fire every time the 
wind blows our way, and when we have our 

washing out and ," here she gasped, and 

William began : 

"What about your cats holding concerts in 
our garden every night, and wowin' an' spitting' 
in our flower beds. Is that nothin' ? What 
would the law say to that, I'd like to know. 
Take us before our betters,' and we'll see if 
you can keep Tom cats an' Tabby cats, black 
cats an' ginger cats, to be a nuisance to law- 
abidin' folks wot spends a little fortin in their 
gardens, as we does. You're nothink but a 
»» 

"Steady, William," I cried. "Miss Tabitha 
complains, that " 

"Complains! I do not complain. I order 
that creature to be dismissed — that's what I do." 

At this William boiled up, and said, "If yer 
don't get yerself home, I'll lift yer over that 
wall as I da that big ugly tortishell cat o' vours 
— an' sharp." 

"He threatens me! There'll be murder," 



sobbed Miss Tabitha, overcome with excitement 
and rage, and rushing away in floods of tears. 

I gave strict instructions for no more fires, on 
the old maid's washing days, or when the wind 
is in the west, and refused to listen to the 
* cat tit for tat " argument. 

THE CAT-WALLOPER. 

It was not long, however, before I had the 
other old dame to see me. It seems William 
had bragged in the bar-parlour of the " Fox and 
Hounds " that he had invented a "cat-walloper," 
which would "stop them awd wimen's 
wowers a-comin' into our garden ta sing an' 
fight an' scrat." Of course, someone had 
nearly broken their necks to tell Sisters Tabby 
and Agatha that cat-traps were now set all 
over my garden, and the very next morning 
Agatha visited me. She is a long, horse-faced 
woman, with a cold expression — " fit ta mak 
ice-cream wi' looking at it," was William's 
description. 

" I've come about the cat- wallopers," she said. 
"The what?" I asked. 

"The cat wallopers," she repeated, with 
emphasis. 

"My good woman," I replied, "you have the 
advantage of me, for I have never before this 
morning heard of a 'cat-walloper.'" It was 
as much as ever I could do to keep my 
countenance straight, and remain courteous as I 
gave this disclaimer, which drew forth the 
reply : 

"I will not be called 'a good woman,' and I 
do not believe you when you say you 'do not 
know what a cat-walloper is, when I have seen 
one in your garden." 

This annoyed me, and I retorted with some 
heat: "If it had been a man who had prac- 
tically called, me a liar, either he or I would 
have gone out of that door very quickly. As 
it is a woman— I do not say lady— I will open 
you. the door, and bid you a very good morn- 
ing." Exit Agatha. 

AN INGENIOUS ARRANGEMENT. 

I was curious about the "cat-walloper," and 
I sought out William, and asked him point 
blank to show me the * cat-walloper " he had 
in the garden. He looked surprised, and studied 
my face to read my possible attitude towards 
this instrument before he led me to the place 
where the soil was beaten down with cats 
jumping from the wall. Near that spot was a 
board, on which'was fixed a tempting piece of 
red herring, opposite which was a wire spring 
with a sharp prong attached. He moved the 
herring with his .spade, and immediately the 
spring flew forward. 

"That's a cat- walloper," he said; adding, "if 
folks keeps their cats oot o' our garden, they 
won't git smacked wi' it." 

Personally, I thought it rather ingenious, and 
gave no orders for its removal — somewhat to 
the astonishment, and certainly to the delight, 
of William, who continued to announce its fatal 
properties, and to invent impossible stories as 
to how many cats he had found dead each 
morning. 

The old maids spent six and eightpence on 
a solicitor's letter ; cases of cruelty to dumb 
animals in general, and cats in particular, that 
appeared in the Press for some weeks after, 
were marked with blue pencil and forwarded to 
me by post ; and everyone in the neighbour- 
hood who had a cat looked at me — or I fancied 
they did — as their arch enemy. My reputation 
spread to the adjoining village, for one evening 
an old man, armed with an aged cat in a basket, 
called with the request that I would "put it out 
of the way in my cat killer as kindly as I could, 
as he hadn't the heart" ! ! ! 



The yellow-flowered Jasmine, J. grandi- 
floruni, may be easily propagated by cuttings, 
which, taken at the present time, will root 
readily in light soil, kept moist. They may 
either be put in a cold frame, or in the open on 
a shady border. 
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Speechly, William (1723-1819), agriculturist, was born near Peterborough, 
Northamptonshire, the son of a farmer. He began work as a gardener at Milton 
Abbey, Dorset, and after working at Castle Howard in Yorkshire he became head 
gardener to Sir William St Quintin of Harpham, Yorkshire. In 1767 he became 
gardener to William Henry Cavendish Cavendish-Bentinck, third duke of Portland, 
at Welbeck Abbey in Nottinghamshire. In 1771 he visited the Netherlands. He 
married, and had at least two sons. 

In 1776 the duke asked him to write a description of the method of planting trees 
on the Nottinghamshire estates for Alexander Hunter's edition of John Evelyn's 
Silva. This later appeared as an article in Hunter's Georgical Essays (1803). 
Speechly also contributed a note on the possibility of raising the pineapple without 
the use of tanner's bark. 

Speechly was mainly known for his skill in growing pineapples and grapes. He 
revolutionized the cultivation of the pineapple, and was particularly concerned that 
it should not be kept at too hot a temperature in the winter. He introduced new 
methods for cultivating grapes. In 1779 he issued a Treatise on the Culture of the 
Pine Apple; this was followed in 1790 by a Treatise on the Culture of the Vine. Both 
works were republished, in one volume, in 1820. In 1797 Sir John Sinclair (1754- 
i835), president of the board of agriculture, thought about bringing out a 
comprehensive work on agriculture, and, at his request, Speechly prepared the 
sections on gardening and domestic rural economy. But in 1798 the project was laid 
aside, and in 1800 Speechly's manuscript was returned to him at his own request. 

In 1801 his younger son died, and Speechly retired from Welbeck Abbey to manage 
his son's farm. During this time he neglected his manuscript on rural economy, but 
on his retirement to Great Milton in Oxfordshire he completed and enlarged it, and 
it was published in 1820, with several other essays appended, under the title 
Practical Hints in Domestic Rural Economy. This work was devoted to the 
management of cottage gardens. Speechly died at Great Milton in Oxfordshire on 1 
October 1819. 

E. I. CARLYLE, rev. ANNE PIMLOTT BAKER 

Sources R. P. Brotherston, 'Speechly and his books', Gardeners' Chronicle, 3rd ser., 47 (1910), 193, 
211-12 ■ Desmond, Botanists ■ GM, 1st ser., 84/2 (1814), 140 
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pleased. As I should like to have as complete a house as possible when I 
set about it, and as I make it a rule to employ the labourers and trades- 
people in my immediate vicinage, I would willingly pay something for an 
elevation and complete working plan for such a house; but, I think, you 
could not gratify your subscribers more than by having such engraved in 
one of your early numbers, with all the proper dimensions for different- 
sized houses clearly figured out on a large scale. — B.M.H. Dec. 14. 1827. 

Plans of Flower-gardens. — As one of your subscribers, you would 
much oblige me, and no doubt many others, by giving plans of flower-gar- 
dens or parterres, something in the style of Jig. 75. p. 250., only less curved 
and cut out. I like the appearance of nursery-gardens, where flowers of 
sorts and colours are kept distinct and in masses. You, who visit so many 
gardens, must have seen a variety of parterres, and could readily draw them 
out, consulting always economy in execution, ease of access, and effect. 
Perhaps you would likewise number the borders or divisions, and specify 
what flowers would please both the sight and the smell, and how to manage 
the beds so that there might be a constant succession from spring till the 
close of autumn, which might readily be managed by forcing seeds or bulbs 
either in a hot-fyed or forcing-house. — Id. 

Wo recommend our correspondent to communicate with Messrs. Bailey 
(p. 575.) or Mr. Main. (p. 578.) — Cond. 



William Speechly, gardener to His Grace the Duke of Portland, at 
Welbeek, in Nottinghamshire, was born at a village near Peterborough, in 
Northamptonshire, and was the son of a respectable farmer, who gave him 
a good education. He had a strong natural genius, and was remarkably 
industrious, employing all the leisure of his youth in drawing plans, de- 
lineating fruits and flowers, and engraving them on copper plates. He also 
had a taste for music, but be laid that aside at an early period of life. 

His unconquerable predilection for the profession of gardening led him 
to begin his studies early in the gardens at Milton Abbey, now Earl Fitz- 
william's ; from whence he removed to the extensive grounds of Earl 
Carlisle, at Castle Howard, in Yorkshire. How long he studied at each of 
these places, and how long he was head-gardener to Sir William St. Quin- 
tin, before he was recommended to the Duke of Portland in 1767, is not 
exactly known. 

In 1771, through the kindness and liberality of his noble employer, he 
made a tour to view some of the principal gardens in Holland. Soon after 
this the large improved pine and grape stove was erected at Welbeek, from 
Mr. Speechly's designs, and under his own immediate inspection. In 1779 
his Treatise on the Culture of the Pine-apple was published, which opened 
quite a new era in that department of horticulture, and laid the foundation 
for the improvements which have followed, in rapid succession, to the pre- 
sent time. The same may be said of his Treatise on the Culture of the 
Vine, which was published in the year 1789. The value to gardeners of 
these two books can only be estimated by a knowledge of the want of in- 
formation at that epoch on the subjects treated of. In 179(5 he published 
a second edition of his Treatise on the Pine-apple. After this he was en- 
gaged on some papers on domestic economy, at the request of Sir John 
Sinclair, President of the Board of Agriculture, which were to have been 
published in the Transactions of that Honourable Board; but the pub- 
lication did not take place, and ths papers were returned to him in 1 SOO. 
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He then liad began to write a General Treatise on Gardening, but the death 
of his younger son, who was established on an extensive farm at Wood- 
borough Hall, caused Mr. Speedily to leave Welbeck and go to that farm, 
where he continued some years. During his residence there, he had the 
misfortune to lose his elder son, who died at the extensive nursery grounds 
of Withers and Speechly at Newark-upon-Trent. 

Mr. Speechly's intense genius had led him into a course of agricultural 
experiments, on which he wrote several essays, and obtained the appro- 
bation and honorary medal of the Board of Agriculture. After this he gave 
up his farm, and retired to King's Newton Hall, in the proximity of which 
the only surviving branch of his family then resided, and whose removal, 
first to London, and then to a villa in Oxfordshire, caused Mr. Speechly 
to remove to the same neighbourhood. He died at Great Milton on the 
1st of October, 1819, in the 86th year of his age, surviving Mrs. Speechly 
above two years. 

During the retirement of Mr. Speechly, he digested his essays, and 
formed a small volume of Practical Hints in Domestic Rural Economy, a 
work of merit and usefulness. 

Mr. Speeehly was not a systematic botanist, but, as a kitchen, fruit, and 
forcing gardener, he was exceeded by no man of his time. He was strictly 
honest and honourable, modest, unassuming, eheerful, frugal, of domestic 
habits, and, though a practical gardener, yet having the manners of a 
gentleman. 

It was his good fortune to be in the employ of a family who ever were, 
and still are, the most enlightened and liberal patrons of agriculture, gar- 
dening, and planting. By the ex'tracts from the Sloanean Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, which are printed in the preface to the Ilortus Keiv- 
ensis, p. xii., it appears that the extensive collection of plants at Kew 
originated in a great measure in a gift from an ancestor of the present 
Duke to the royal gardens at Hampton Court in 1690. 

It seems, by a letter and plan published in the second edition of the 
Treatise on the Pine-apple, that a regular correspondence subsisted between 
Mr. Speechly and his favourite pupil, Mr. Joseph Thompson, then gardener 
to the late Lord John Cavendish, in Northamptonshire. When Mr. Speedily 
left Welbeck in 1801, he recommended Mr. Thompson as his successor; 
and the present state of the extensive forcing-houses, the botanical arrange- 
ments, and the general improved state of Welbeck grounds, shows that 
Mr. Speechly's confidence in his successor was by no means misplaced. — 
H. A. S. August, 1826. 



Art. XI. Obituary. 

Dieu, at Mount Pleasance, near Dumfries, on the 22d of August, Mr. 
W. Hood, nurseryman, in the 65th year of his age. The deceased was one 
of those unobtrusive characters who require to bs known, and that inti- 
mately, before their moral qualities can be duly appreciated. But his worth 
was sterling, notwithstanding; his feelings warm, affectionate, and friendly; 
his charity and inoffensiveness alike proverbial ; and, without saying more, 
his character may be summed up in the following expression, used and 
"responded to at his numerously attended and respectable funeral: Mr. 
Hood, I am certain, never, to his knowledge, wronged a man of a penny, or 
spoke an evil word of a single human being. {Dumfries Courier.) 
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Miller, who recommended him to Sir James Cockburu, Bart, 
at- Petersham. He was afterwards with the Earl of Glasgow, 
near Paisley. 

1778 — The Practical Gardener, directing- in the most plain and 
easy manner, v.'hat is necessary to be done in the 
Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, the Green-house 
and Wilderness. London. 8vo. No author's name. 

The Beauties of Flora displayed, or Gentleman and 

Lady's Pocket Companion to the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden. London 8vo. By N. SWINDEN, Gar- 
dener and Seedsman at B rend ford End, Middlesex. 

1770. A Catalogue of the Plants in the Garden of John 
Blackbourne, Esq. alphabetically arranged according 
to the Linnaian System. Loudon. 8vo. By ADAM 
NEALE, gardener to the above gentleman near 
Warrington, Lancashire. 



^WILLIAM SPEFXHLEJP was the son of a respectable 
farmer^ and \va« born aTa village, near Petcrburgh, in North- 
amptonshire. A strong genius, and great industry, which dis- 
played itself very early in his sketches of fruit, flowers, designs, 
&c. and engraving them on Copper Plates, was assisted by a 
good education. He began his noviciate as a Gardener at 
Milton Abbey, now Earl Fitzwilliam's ; from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Earl Carlisle's at Castle Howard. He became head 
Gardener to Sir W. St. Quintin, and in 1707 removed to the 
same situation at the Duke of Portland's at Welbeck in Not- 
tinghamshire. The Duke sent Jiim in 1771 on a tour to the 
chiefGardens of Holland. Soon after the Stoves at Welbeck, 
which became so justly celebrated, were erected from Speechley's 
designs and under his inspection. About 1706 be was engaged 
by Sir John Sinclair to write some papers on Domestic CEcno- 
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my which however never were published in the Transitions of 
the Board of Agriculture, for which they were designed. He 
then began writing " A General Treatise on Gardening", but 
the death of a younger Son who was established in an extensive 
farm at Woodborough Hall, induced Mr. Spcechley to leave 
Welbeck and settle at that farm, where lie continued someyears. 
He tried a course of Agricultural Experiments, and wrote 
Essays for which he received the Honorary Medal of the Board 
of Agriculture. After this ho left his farm and, retired to King's 
Newton Hall, near which the only surviving branch of his family- 
lived, and whose removal into Oxfordshire caused Mr. Speech- 
ley to remove into that Country, where he died, at Gt. Milton, 
on the 1st of October, 1810, in the 8Gth year of his age, having 
survived his wife two years.* 

Speechlcy was not at all a man of Science, but being a man 
of acute observation and long experience, he perhaps surpassed 
every practical Gardener of his age. It is certain that he 
contributed more than any one to improve the cultivation or 
the Pine Apple and Vine, before the. appearance of his two 
works there being little on record that, afforded any material 
information to their cultivators. He was author of the follow- 
ing works. 

3. A Treatise on the cultivation of the Pine-Apple, and the 
management of the Hot-house: together with a descrip- 
tion of every species of Insect that infects Hot-Houses 
with effectual methods of destroying them. York. 177U* 
Cvo. 2nd Edition. 1790. 

2, A Treatise on the culture .of the Vine, exhibiting new and 
advantageous methods of propagating, cultivating, and 
training that plant, so as to render it abundantly fruitful. 
With new hints on the formation of Vineyards in England. 
York. 4to. 1700. Afterwards in 8vo. 

* Gardener's Magazine, v. 3. )>. 3S1. 
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3. Practical hints on domestic and rural CEconomy relating 
partly to the utility, formation and management of Fruit, 
Kitchen, and Cottage Gardens and Orchards, &c. Lon- 
don, 1820, 8vo. 

HORACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD, the youngest 
son of Sir Robert Walpole, Prime Minister of George the 1st, 
was born in 17 L8. He was educated a/ Eton, and King's 
College, Cambridge. In 1738 he entered upon public life as 
Inspector General of Exports and Imports, which office he ex- 
changed for Usher of the Exchequer. He was also appointed 
Comptroller of the Pipe, and Clerk of the Extracts. In 1739 
he travelled into France and Italy w ith Mr. Gray, the Poet, 
who had been his fellow Student at Eton, but at Florence they 
quarrelled and parted ; they were however reconciled a few 
years afterwards. In 174 L he was the representative in Parli- 
ament of Callington in Cornwall ; in 1747 he was elected for 
Castle Rising, and in the two succeeding Parliaments for Lynn, 
In 17G8, he retired from public business to his seat at Straw- 
berry Hill, near Twickenham. In 1701, he became Earl of 
Orford, on the death of his nephew, but never appeared in his 
seat as a Peer of Parliament. He died March the 2nd, 1797. 

The following portraits have been engraved of him. 1. A 
three-quarter length, when a Commoner, by M'Ardell, 1757, 
after Sir J. Reynold's. 2. By Pariset after Falconet. 3. By 
P>. Reading after Reynolds- 

That the Earl of Orford was a man of taste, and an encourager 
of the men of genius of his age is the best light in which as a 
public character we can look upon him ; that he was gifted 
with a strong genius though often asserted is very doubtful 
that his researches were frequently superficial his writings 
testify, and this is further supported by the fact that he was 
a Sceptic. He very powerfully contributed to abolish the 
mathematical style of Gardening, being one of the most stre- 
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manner, from the year 1780 to his death, the plan he origin- 
ally laid down ; that of collecting and condensing the agricul- 
tural practices of the different counties of England, with a 
view to a general work on Landed Property, which he pub- 
lished; another on Agriculture, which he did not live to 
complete, and a Rural Institute, in which he was supplanted 
by the Board of Agriculture." His observations on the 
Larch, in vol. i. of his " Planting and Rural Ornament," and 
the zeal with which he recommends the planting of it on the 
infertile heathy flats of Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, on 
the bleak and barren heights of Yorkshire, Westmoreland, 
Cornwall, and Devon, and on the Welch and Salopean hills ; 
and the powerful language with which he enforces its valua- 
ble qualities, merit the attention of every man of property. 

He wrote Hints on Domestie Rural 
Culture of the Vine and Pine Apple, 
with Hints on the Formation of Vineyards in England. On 
the Culture of the Pine Apple, and the Management of the 
Hot-House; 8vo. He made a tour in Holland, chiefly to 
observe the Dutch mode of cultivating the Pine, and the 
Grape. Mr. Loudon, in his Encyclop. calls him " the Moses 
of modern British vine dressers;" and in the Gardener's Ma- 
gazine for January, 1828, has given an interesting and ho- 
nourable character of him. He died at Great Milton, in 
1819, aged eighty-six.* Marshall, in his Planting and Rural 
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• Perhaps it may gratify those who seek for health, hy their attachment 
to gardens, to note the age that some of our English horticulturists have 
attained to: — Parkinson died at about 78; Tradescant, the father, died 
an old man; Switzer, about 80; Sir Thomas Browne died at 77} Evelyn, 
at 86; Dr. Beale, at 80; Jacob Bobart, at 85; Collinson, at 75; a son of 
Dr. Lawrence (equally fond of gardens as his father) at 86; Bishop Comp- 
ton, at 81 ; Bridgman, at an advanced age ; Knowlton, gardener to Lord Bur- 
lington, at 90; Miller, at 80; James Lee, at an advanced age; Lord Karnes, 
at 86; Ahercrombie, at 80; the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, at 80; Duncan, a gardener, 
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Ornament, has giren us Mr. Speechley's sensible letter on 
the Duke of Portland's Plantations. Mr. Johnson says " he 
perhaps surpassed every practical gardener of his age." 



Philip le Brocq, chaplain to the Duke of Gloucester, 
wrote, 

1 , A Description of Certain Methods of Planting, Train- 
ing, and Managing all Kinds of Fruit Trees, Vines, &c 
London, 8vo. 1786. 

2, Sketch of a Plan for making the New Forest, a Real 1 
Forest. Stockdale, 8vo. 1793. 

Walter Nichol, whom Mr. Loudon, in his Encyclopae- 
dia, calls an author of merit, and informs us that Mr. Nichol, 
" the year 1810, undertook an extensive journey through 
England, for the purpose of visiting the principal seats and 
plantations, with a view, on his return, to compose the 
Planter's Calendar. This work had scarcely commenced, 
when he was seized with an illness which carried him off 
suddenly, in March, 1811." His works appear to be the 
following: — 



upwards of 90; Hunter, who published Sylva, at 86; Speechley, at 86; Ho- 
race Walpole, at 80; Mr. Bates, the celebrated and ancient horticulturist of 
High Wickham, who died there in December, 1819, at the great age of 89; 
Marshall, at an advanced age; Sir Jos. Banks, at 77; Joseph Cradock, at 
85; James Dickson, at 89; Dr. Andrew Duncan, at 83; and Sir U. Price, 
at 83. Mr. Loudon, at page 1063 of his Encyclop. inform us, that a market 
» garden, and nursery, near Parson's Green, had been, for upwards of two 
centuries, occupied by a family of the name of Rench; that one of them 
(who instituted the first annual exhibition of flowers) died at the age of 
ninety-nine years, having had thirty-three children; and that his son (men- 
tioned by Collinson, as famous for forest trees) introduced the moss-rose, 
planted the elm trees now growing in the Bird-cage Walk, St. James's Park, 
from trees reared in his own nursery, married two wives, had thirty-five 
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SPEECHLY AND HIS BOOKS. 

ENOUGH is known of the history of 
William Speechly to enable me to sup- 
ply an instructive, if brief, sketch of 
his career. Born in 1723, the son of a farmer 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough, his father either gave him an extra 
good education for one in his position, or, 
as it is related, he himself supplemented his 
school studies by self-instruction. His writ- 
ings display a good knowledge of English, and 
the plates which he drew for his books, and, 
in at least one instance, engraved, demonstrate 
accomplishments of no mean order. He com- 
menced gardening at Milton Abbey, whence 
he went to Castle Howard, one of the then 
famous gardens of England. Next he became 
head gardener to Sir W. St. Quintin, whom he 
left in 1767 in order to become forester and 
gardener to the Duke of Portland at Welbeck. 
There Speechly seems to have been given 
every encouragement by his noble employer to 
carry out experiments. His name is usually 
associated with the culture of Pines and 
Grapes, but he was also an expert kitchen 
gardener, and occupied himself with forestry 
on an immense scale. 

The student of historic horticulture must 
be struck with the epochs which mark the 
popularity of certain plants and fruits. The 
Orange, at the time of Evelyn, was the chief 
fruit that engaged the attention of the lead- 
ing gardeners. The Pineapple, by degrees, 
caused the Orange to suffer semi-neglect, and 
later still the Grape vine superseded the Pine- 
apple. Speechly's great horticultural work 
was to revolutionise the cultivation of the 
Pineapple, and to place it on a sound and 
permanent basis. At the same time he was 
the pioneer of the modern methods of Grape- 
growing, though he himself seems to have 
regarded Grapes as holding but a secondary 



place in fruit culture. His second year 
at Welbeck was marked by the raising 
of about 70 seedling Pine plants, and shortly 
afterwards the structures in which these 
plants had been cultivated were replaced by 
others of a better class. In 1771 he visited 
Holland, and in 1775 he made his first known 
excursion into the domain of rural literature. 
This was in the form of a description of the 
method of raising and planting forest trees 
at Welbeck, which he wrote for Dr. Hunter, 
who edited an enlarged edition of Syliu, pub- 
lished in 1776. The Welbeck system was too 
complicated for notice at this moment, but 
the working details were of the most sys- 
tematic character, and, though expensive, 
they were probably eminently successful. Tlie 
Oak trees made special progress, and some 
planted exactly 50 years previously had, at 
the time of his writing, clean boles 50 feet in 
height. A scarce pamphlet of the date 1790, 
by H. Rooke, describes and illustrates " some 
remarkable Oaks in the park of Welbeck," 
but the.se were old trees. 

In 1779, Speechly's Treatise on the Vint- 
apple appeared. This w as follow ed in 1789 by 
an equally important volume on the Grape 
vine, lioth volumes had to be re-issued— the 
first in 1796. and the other, though undated, 
in 1805. Sir John Sinclair, the first President 
of the Board of Agriculture, was attracted by 
Speechly's writings, and got him to prepare 
some papers for his Hoard, but they were 
never published. In 1801 Speechly's younger 
son, who tenanted a large farm, died, and 
this led to the retirement of Speechly in order 
to manage the farm. Repton, a few years 
previously, had been making alterations on 
the grounds at Welbeck, but there seem to 
be no data connecting Speechly with thess 
operations. As a farmer he conducted many 
experiments, and wrote articles which were 
favourably received, the Board of Agriculture 
showing its approbation by the award of an 
honorary medal. After leaving the farm he 
seems to have changed his residence several 
times. He died at Great Milton on October 1, 
1819, leaving a posthumous work which was 
afterwards published. 

It may be of interest to note some of 
the gardeners who succeeded Speechly at Wel- 
beck. His immediate successor was Joseph 
Thomson, a pupil of his own, and at that 
time gardener at Billing, where he instituted 
a method of heating the hot-house bv means 
of a lime kiln, which some will remember was 
revived as a novel system about 35 years ago. 
Thomson left Welbeck in 1S32-3 to engage in 
landscape gardening. John Mearns succeeded 
but retained his situation ouly a few years, 
when William Tillery was appointed, and at 
once took a very high position among the 
gardeners of the last century. More recent 
gardeners at Welbeck were Mr. Horton and 
Mr. Roberts, and the present gardener is Mr. 
Gibson, who bids fair to increase the fame of 
these historic gardens. 

Before discussing the salient points of the 
Treatise on tin' Tiara jiptr, it will make its 
value more apparent if 1 refer to the measure 
of success attained by cultivators previous to 
its publication. The Pineapple engraved by 
Bradley some 60 years earlier, and another 
in the Fruits of the Twelve, Months a little 
later in the century, shows three to four pips, 
and w ithout going into further details, 
nothing seems to have been gained in the 



interval, for we gather from Weston's Tractt 
on Gardening (J 773) that fruits less than a 
pound weight were usual. The hot-house had 
been evolved almost solely to cultivate Pine- 
apples, and advantage bad been taken of it 
to cultivate tender exotics, and to force 
Strawberries, French Beans, &c., and, in some 
instances, to train vines on the back walls. 
The Pine pits seem to have been kept ex- 
tremely hot and with very little ventilation, 
and, while the mussel scale was recognised 
and treated as a pernicious intruder, the 
mealy bug was tolerated as harmless. 

Speechly's treatment was of a nature to 
increase the weight of the fruit enormously, 
although his achievements would be thought 
nothing of now, 84 ozs. being the heaviest 
weight he mentions. In the matter of heat- 
ing, he condemned high winter temperatures, 
and he advised, in the summer months, abun- 
dant ventilation during suitable weather, and 
when it was very hot never closed the venti- 
lators " sometimes for many weeks together." 
1 cannot discover the temperatures he 
favoured, for, although he made thermome- 
ters for sale, these were marked in scales to 
suit the Pineapples. To induce the fruiting 
of shy varieties he " shaved " the roots, and 
one of his usual practices was to shake the 
soil from fully-grown plants in autumn and 
repot them in pots of the same size in order 
that the plants might have fresh soil to carry 
them over the fruiting period without an in- 
crease in the dimensions of the root-recep- 
tacles. 

On going to Welbeck he found the Pines 
infested with bug, and one of the severest 
trials of his skill was the extermination of 
these, which he soon discovered to be the worst 
of all insect pests. The insecticide he favoured, 
was quicksilver or mercury, and the adoption 
of this is one of the failings in his otherwise 
clear-sightedness. One of his contemporaries 
has left the assurance in print that by simply 
placing a little quicksilver in a bole made 
with a brad-awl in the stem of a fruit tree 
infested with insects, these had all disap- 
peared in three days. So we must be not too 
hard on Speechly, especially as many gar- 
deners who adopted his " receipt " confirmed 
his statements. He poured a gallon of boil- 
ing water on a pound of quicksilver, repeat- 
ing the process as soon as the previously- 
applied water had become cold, until suffi- 
cient to dip the plants had been obtained. 
Six ounces of soft soap were added to the 
water, and, after brushing as many insects 
off as was possible, the plants were dipped 
in the solution. This was followed by a 
second " dipping," when sweet oil emulsified 
with soft soap had been added, and the leaves 
were subsequently sponged. For a year after- 
wards the plants were watered with mercurial 
water. Tillery, it may be remarked, on his 
going to Welbeck, found the Pine plants 
badly infested with .scale and bug, and 
later he also claimed to have delivered them 
from these enemies. Speechly figured the 
brow n and the white scale and the mealy bug, 
" commonly called Pinebug," and etched the 
plate himself. Eleven sorts of fruiting Pines 
are described besides some variegated forms, 
and there is an interesting chapter on the 
many insects which infest hothouses, and 
methods of destroying them are described. 
2?. P. Brolhcrslon. 

(To be continued.) 
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Master James. — This forms a dwarf plant ; the 
shoots ara barely 3 feet in height, but it throws 
a huge flower. Those who have seen the large 
blooms on the delicate plants of Mrs. Chas. Pen- 
ford variety will be surprised to see even larger 
flowers on the small plants of Mister James. 
It is one of the best exhibition varieties, but 
comes a trifle early on the first crown buds. The 
colour is crimson. 

Sir Frank Crisp. — The flowers of this kind 
reminds us of the old Godfrey's Pride, the florets 
being so numerous as to be a source of trouble 
when finishing the flowers for exhibiting. The 
plant is of medium height, and a splendid 
grower. The shoots may be stopped in March 
for developing the second crown buds, or they 
may be grown naturally and taken on the first 
crown. 

Master David. — This variety is chiefly re- 
markable for its lovely colour, which is a deep, 
rich crimson. The plant grows fairly tall and 
is very healthy. The flowers are freely produced 
and are of the reflexed form. The blooms de- 
velop best from the first, natural crown bud3. 



not extra robust in constitution, but they put 
plenty of strength into the blooms, which are 
best from the first, natural crown buds. 

Two sports furnished two useful varieties, viz., 
Miss Annie Nicolls and Mrs. A. M. Falkner, the 
former a sport from Walter Jinks, and in con- 
sequence well known, and the latter from Edith 
Jameson, a lovely, but very late-flowering 
variety. 

The Japanese varieties of 1908 that still hold 
foremost places as exhibition varieties are as 
follow : — 

Mei.chet Beauty.— -A bronze flower which 
finishes well in the centre. Best taken at the 
first crown buds. 

H. J. Jones. — One of the deepest of yellow 
Chrysanthemums. The plant is a very dwarf 
and sturdy gTOwer, and flowers well from any 
bud, the florets being of great substance. 

Mrs. Chas. Penfop.d. — This does well when 
grown from late-rooted cuttings and trained to a 
single stem for the first crown bud. The plant 
is exceedingly delicate, but repays careful attent- 
ion. 
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Geo. J. Bun yard. — This is another flower of 
rich colouring. The form is distinct, the florets 
incurving and interlacing, and showing much of 
their reverse sides. It should be stopped as re- 
commended for the variety Sir F. Crisp. 

Bescham .Keeling. — This develops a large 
flower, but the plant grows too tall to become 
very popular, even when the crown buds are 
taken. 

Miss Ellie Green. — The medium-sized plants 
develop a flower of pleasing form and pretty 
blush-pink colour. They flower a trifle later 
than the majority of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
and should be stopped early for the purpose of 
developing the second crown buds. 

J. Lock. — Although not of very brilliant 
colour, the flowers of this variety are very large, 
and this tells in competition. The plants are 



Mrs. L. Thorn. — This is another of the 
yellow kinds and one of the best. The flowers 
are exceedingly large, the florets interlacing in a 
delightful manner, and forming a mass of yellow 
petals. The plant is a good grower, and flowers 
best on the first crown buds. 

Rev. R. D. Eves. — Although not one of the 
largest, this is certainly one of the most beauti- 
ful of Chrysanthemums. The flowers are com- 
pact, of beautiful form and colour. Early plants 
should be stopped for the second crown buds, 
but the variety does well later if taken at the 
first crown buds. 

Splendour. — The flowers of this variety are 
curled and interlaced as if to form a club or 
knob. It should be flowered on first crown 
buds and propagated early, as the flowers re- 
quire an unusually long time to mature. 
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Rose Pockett. — The very large blooms of 
this popular variety are coloured old gold shot 
with a warm, reddish tone. 

Mrs. F. G. Carter. — A dwarf and sturdy 
variety, flowering best on the first crown buds. 

Geo. Mileham. — An incurved flower of gTeat 
merit, having the best size, form and colour. 

Of older varieties the following are still good : 
— F. S. Vallis, Mrs. F. W. Vallis, Mary Inglis, 
Mrs. G. Mileham, W. Beadle, Algernon Davis, 
Mrs. N. Davis, Mrs. A. T. Miller, Reg. Vallis, 
Mrs. W. Knox, Walter Jinks, J. H. Silsbury, 
Bessie Godfrey, Lady Talbot. Mme. Rivol, Mme. 
P. Radaelli, Edith Smith, Valerie Greenham, 
W. A. Etherington. and Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, the last named being a sport from W. A. 
Etherington. H. S. 



THALICTRUM AQUILEGIFOLIUM. 

The Thalictrums, or Meadow Rues, supply the 
garden with many beautiful border and rockery 
plants, and the charm of the foliage of the 
greater number of the species is heightened by 
the beauty of their flowers. 

One of the most beautiful and easily cultivated 
species is Thalictrum aquilegifolium, which, in 
its early stages of growth is often mistaken 
for an Aquilegia. Not only is tho foliage 
graceful, but the feathery inflorescence is also 
remarkably pleasing. The flowers of the white 
variety (see fig. 91) much more resemble foam 
than do those of the Tiarella known as the Foam 
flower ; indeed, the latter name might more ap- 
propriately be applied to this Thalictrum. The 
illustration was prepared from a photograph taken 
on a misty morning in the summer. The plants, 
with their many little flowers of creamy-white, 
make an attractive ornament in the border. Be- 
sides this white-flowered form, there are others 
with purple or reddish flowers, but the white 
variety is the prettiest. 

In poor and dry soil this Thalictrum may be as 
little as 1 foot in height, but in a good border, 
not too dry, it will grow three times as high. 
The plant shown in the photograph was about 
3 feet high. T. aquilegifolium will flourish in 
oither sun or shade, and its accommodating ways 
are an advantage to those who have to furnish 
a border with flowers which will thrive under the 
partial shade of trees. It was introduced to cul- 
tivation in 1731, and is propagated by division 
or by seeds. S. Ariwtt, Dumfries. 



^SPEECHLY AND HIS BOOKS^ 

In the second edition of the Treatise on the 
Pineapple, the then novel method of heating by 
means of steam is described, and drawings of a 
Pine pit designed to be heated in that manner are 
given. It was expected that the steam which was 
confined in a chamber beneath the tan-bed would 
find its way through the plunging material and 
maintain a steady, moist heat, but the expecta- 
tion was not realised in practice. 

In The Treatise on the Culture of the Vine, 
Speedily first describes the varieties he knew 
or cultivated. Of these he enumerates 50. 
but some were synonymous, and a good many 
•worthless. Following this, the best method of 
making a vine border, and the material of which 
it should be composed, are discussed. Bone-dust 
he considered decidedly beneficial. He speaks, 
further on, of the possibilities involved in cross- 
ing varieties, of seeds and the raising of seedlings, 
and discourses on propagation by layers and cut- 
tings. The cuttings, previous to Speechly, were 
never less than 16 inches in length, but he oper- 
ated with eye-cuttings, an expedient which origi- 
nated with the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, Thornhill, 
about the year 1774-5. These " eye " cuttings 
were about 4 inches in length. Speechly culti- 
vated vines to a large extent trained to the 
rafters of Pine stoves. He mentions leaving over 23 
feet of young rod and fruiting it all its length the 
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second year, but the rods were left on only every 
other plant, the others being cut down to three to 
five eyes and reserved for fruiting the succeeding 
year. After fruiting, they, in turn, were cut 
down. He allowed no lateral growth what- 
ever. The back wall of the Pine stove was fur- 
• .ished by one or two rods being set apart for 
the purpose, shoots being trained downwards 
from them. For the vinery proper he seems to 
have preferred a span-roof structure, but there 
were also lean-to's, and some of the latter were 
constructed so that (he vines were all trained to 
the back walls. 

A short chapter on grafting demonstrates 
Speechly's accomplishments in that practice 
which he carried to extreme lengths, having had 
as many as 16 varieties on one stem. 

Bed spider and thrips would appear to have 
been the great enemies of the vine in Speechly's 
day as they are still, and his advice to cultivate 
on rational principles, not to keep the vineries too 
hut, but to ventilate freely on all favourable 
occasions, and to keep the vines freed constantly 
from superfluous growths, are as opportune now 
jk then. For a very long period his 19j lbs. 
cluster of Syrian Grape remained the heaviest 
Miid largest bunch produced in Great Britain. 
This was in 1781, and it was not tdl 1874. when 
Mr. Hunter, of Lambton, produced a Black Ham- 
Iiurgh weighing 21J lbs., that Speechly's large 
bunch took second place as regards weight. 
The volume concludes with an interesting de- 
scription of old vines and vineyards. Mention is 
made of the Hampton Court vine, and of that 
at Valentine's, near Ilford, which, at that time, 
covered the roof of a Pine-stove 70 feet by 18 
feet. It was said that the crop in the year 
previous to that when Speedily examined it sold 
for f.100, but this Speedily doubted. T saw the 
vine some. 20 years ago, and it was then reduced 
to very small proportions. A house with a vine 
covering its front is depicted as growing at 
Northallerton, and many curious details of the 
outdoor cultivation of vines are given. As in 
the volume on the Pineapple, this, also, is illus- 
trated with several plates. According to Miss 
Amherst, the two volumes were reissued in one 
in 1821, but I have been unable to trace the 
single volume. It. P. Jlrolherslon. 
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LITHOSPKKMUM. 

No plants are better suited for planting in ex- 
posed rockeries than the Lithosperinums The 
flowers are either white, blue — the blue of the 
Gentians — or a rich shade of yellow, some- even 
approaching orange. The European kinds arc 
either blue or white-flowered, the American 
species are yellow or yellowish. They are either 
herbaceous plants or dwarf shrubs, and all flower 
freely. I have in my garden, a.t the foot of a 
well-exposed wall, a tuft of L. rosmarinifolium 
which has flowered from the beginning of the 
u inter without interruption. 

'I he blue-flowered Lithospermnnis are dwarf 
shrubs with two exceptions, L. purpureo-coeru- 
leum, which is an herbaceous species, and L. 
Gastonii (see fig. 92). The hedges and some of 
our wild underwoods near Geneva are adorned 
in summer with L. purpurco-coeruleum. This 
plant prefers the shade, but it will grow well 
in sunny places, where it will develop in May 
and June an abundance of beautiful deep-blue 
and purple flowers. 

The beautiful L. Gastonii, which grows in 
the Central Pyrenees, is a rare plant, and sel- 
dom seen in gardens. It is half herhaceous and 
half shrubby ; the leaves are deep green and 
hairy, and the large flowers, produced in April 
and May, of a very deep and soft blue, the buds 
being purple. The plant grows best in peat or 
leaf mould in partly-shaded places. 

The following species are shruhby and frntes- 
cent : — 



L. FJU'Ticusmi —This forms a small shruh 
2 feet or less in height. The wood is hard, and 
the narrow, dark-green leaves form something 
like a brush at the end of the branches. The 
small flowers are axillary, of a good blue colour, 
and borne at the top 'of the branches in small 
blue bunches. The plant grows wild in the 
south of France, in the oriental Pyrenees and 
on the littoral. Its oriental limits are upon the 
Mont de la Ste. Baume, above Toulon. A beau- 
tiful tuft of this rare plant was exhibited at the 
Ghent Quinquennial Exhibition, 1908, by M. Fir- 
min de Smet. The plant prefers limestone as 
a rooting medium, and flowers from May till 
autumn. 

L. ole^foliuii. — This species also grows in 



the eastern Pyrenees, near the hermitage of St. 
Ansol, and is the dwarfest of all the Lithosper- 
mums. It grows between stones or in the cre- 
vices of the rocks, the long stoloniferous growths 
covering big spaces. The leaves are ublong, 
whitish, silky and shining. The flowers are 
light blue and pink, forming small bunches. They 
appear early in spring — April and May. I have 
a specimen growing in a wall facing south which 
flowers sometime*; as early as March. This rare 
species makes a good garden plant, and is easy 
of culture. 

L. prostratum. — This native of the western 
Pyrenees is quite different from L. frnticosum, 



although the Index Kcuxnsis makes them 
synonymous. The plant is a low. running species, 
covering the soil (in L. frnticosum the stems, 
are erect), and the leaves are more lanceolate, 
shorter, broader and reflexed at the edges. The- 
(lowers are deep blue, but the buds are. purple. It 
blooms throughout the whole summer and till 
winter time. The plant hates limestone, which 
kills it, which is not the case with fruticosum. 

L. graminifolium (see fig. 93). — All over the 
Italian peninsula and on the strand of the Adri- 
atic, flourishes a Lithospermum which is cele- 
brated for its most brilliant blue flowers. I was 
once ascending the Monte Summano, near 
Vicenza, when my eyes were suddenly arrested 
by a slope covered with a glorious azure of blue 



flowers. Judge of my surprise when I recognized 
an old friend in Lithospermum graminifolium. 
At a glance it seemed as if the whole mountain 
was covered with it. Some Serapies, the beauti- 
ful pink flax (Linum viscosum), Viola hctero- 
phylla. and other treasures surrounded it hero 
and there, and the picture which the plants pre- 
sented was most beautiful. The blue of the Italian 
sky was reflected in the meadow. This Litho- 
spermum forms a small, dwarf shrub, covered 
with long, narrow, greyish leaves, and with 
numerous clusters of flowers, the buds being pink. 
It prefers a sunny and dry situation on the 
limestone. 
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Mr. Thomas Speed is one of those cultivators of the soil who, by practical skill, have won 
for themselves a high position among British gardeners. He was born at Abingdon, in 
Cambridgeshire, on December 19, 1832. His father was gardener and steward to 
Thomas Mortloch, Esq., at Abingdon Hall; and at an early age the son was occupied in 
assisting his father in the garden department, where he remained until 1851, when he 
went to work under his brother, Mr. Joseph Speed, who was the gardener to H. Ray, Esq., 
of Pymmes, Edmonton, and who was at that period one of the select band of exhibitors 
who, by their splendid examples of cultivation, made the London flower shows not only 
famous on the score of horticultural merit, but popular among the upper ten thousand. 
Thomas Speed remained with his brother during the season of 1851, assisting in 
preparing the plants for exhibition, and attending all the great shows. Thus he became 
initiated into a little really good plant culture, which evidently has never been forgotten, 
as witness the excellent condition of the grand collection of plants now under his charge 
at Chatsworth. 

In 1852 Speed was fortunate enough to be engaged by Mr. William Thomson as a 
journeyman in the kitchen garden at Wrotham Park, and, after being in that position for 
twelve months, he was promoted to be foreman of the department; afterwards he was 
advanced to be foreman of the flower garden and conservatory department, and from 
that to be foreman of the forcing department. "In all," writes Mr. Speed, "I was nearly 
four years with Mr. Thomson; and to the excellent practice I then saw I owe no little of 
my after success — so much so, that I have always felt a deep debt of gratitude to that 
gentleman:" a well-deserved recognition of the ability and successful career of one of the 
best of modern gardeners and fruit growers. 

In 1856 Mr. Thomas Speed was engaged by Mr. William Ingram, gardener to the Duke of 
Rutland, to go as foreman of the houses in the gardens at Belvoir Castle. "I remained 
there four years, he writes," and during that time received many valuable lessons in 
good gardening. Mr. Ingram, being a good practical geologist, I there became acquainted 
with the different geological formations, and their bearings upon horticulture; and I 
need scarcely say that their influence is much greater than is imagined by many 
cultivators." 

In 1859 Mr. Speed was engaged as gardener to sir Edward Walker, of Berry Hill, 
Mansfield Nottinghamshire, where he remained until 1868, during which time he laid 
out the flower garden anew, replanted all the vineries, built a range of Pine-stoves, 
replanted all the Peaches, and, in a word marvelous the whole place. Our volume for 
1866 contains abundant evidence of Mr. Speed's success as a grape grower while living 
at Berry Hill. One correspondent — we believe, Mr. Ingram, 'of Belvoir describes them as 
"surpassing in size and general excellence all that had ever before been grown in the 
midland districts." Another, Mr. Ayres, writes, that Mr. Speed's Grapes at the present 
time (Feb., 1866] will bear comparison with those produced by the best growers in 
England; he has not only quality but he has quantity; and all in excellent condition,... 
such as in a forty years' experience I have rarely seen arvelo and never excelled in the 
end of January." Of these same Vines Mr. Meredith writes, in the same volume, as 
follows: — "No one can look upon the Vines at Sir Edward Walker's without admiring 
them and their wonderful productions, brought about, of course, through the liberality 
of the owner, and the skilful management of his gardener." 

In 1868 Mr. Speed was appointed to the charge of the noble gardens at Chatsworth, the 
seat of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and that his management of these compares 
worthily with that of his predecessors, the descriptive notes published by us in our 
volume for 1873 (pp. 648, 1175, 1238), and for 1874 (ii., p. 291), bear ample testimony. 
Mr. Speed's display of Pitcher-plants in the Amherstia-house is something marvelous; 
and as a feature of acknowledged improvement which comes from his own hand, may be 
mentioned some raised beds with Ivy-covered sides introduced on the stretch of lawn 
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lying between the mansion and the great fountain, and which take oft some of the 
baldness which formerly was apparent there. To some of the features of this princely 
garden we hope to revert shortly. 
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and activity of the foliage, and the absorption of food by the roots during 
tne previous summer. In the case of hundreds of Vines the food Store 
w not more than sufficient to support an inch of growth, while in 
othe ™ is sufficient to support growths of five times 

that length, for the simple reason that there is Ave times more nutritive 
jnatter deposited in strong matured Vines than in weak, ill-fed, and 
immature canes. This can, no doubt, be demonstrated any day by a 
oom P™? t J mcro8c opist. Tbna y onr correspondents may be wrong 
•ma both right on this point — one in saying the stored-up sap is only 
jmfficient for fairly starting the growth of Vines, the other in asserting 
n will support the growths until they are several inches long. 

The discussion, so far as it has gone, and perhaps it is not finished 
«? been without doubt instructive to many, and possibly even to 
the two able leaders in the controversy. It is true a little " feeling " 
has been exhibited in the matter, but not to an extent harmful to either ; 
and in this matter it will be conceded by impartial observers that it is 
not easy to determine on which side the virtue of restraint has been the 
J? 0 *' Prominently exhibited ; but most experienced readers will agree 
tnat those who cultivate that virtue the most usually strengthen their 
position in any controversy. 

If, perchance, any should fa'l to perceive the benefit of a discussion 
0,1 J™ object under notice, their obtuseness cannot but be regretted, 
•a the question of storing, np nutriment by Vines has a direct, important, 
and practical bearing on the routine of successful Grape-production, as 
perhaps some competent "modern scribe"— if there be one left— will 
show on some future occasion.— Not H., NotU. 



of specimen-plant-growing was gained at The Pymmes, Edmonton, 
which about the years 1850 and 1851 was one of the most noted 
establishments in the neighbourhood of London. 

Mr. Speed was bom on December 19th, 1832, and he was therefore 
fifty-one years of age at the time of his death. 



TREE CARNATIONS. 

Tbeb Carnations are amongst the most useful plants we have for 
supplying cut blooms during the winter and spring months. They can 
«ubo be had to bloom during the summer if required. Bnt it is in the 
winter and spring that tree Carnations are the most useful, as during the 
months of July, August, and part of September the beautiful show 
varieties are in full beauty, and none need be short of choice cut blooms 
during those months if they have a stock of Carnations, Picotees, and 
Boses. Tree Carnation blooms are much appreciated for buttonholes 
and bouquet*, as they last a long time when cut. They are also well 
adapted for the embellishment of the conservatory or dwelling house, as 
thex continue unfolding for months. 

If anyone wishes to raise a good stock, and has no plants to produce 
cuttings when the time for propagating arrives, he should procure a plant 
u e * C ^ ?' 408 k®** var * et > ea from a nurseryman who makes a speciality of 
them. If the plants are required for blooming during the winter the 
cuttings should be taken about the end of February or early in March 
and inserted in sandy soil, using well-drained pots. Place them in slight 
bottom heat, and top heat about 55°, and if kept moist they will soon 
form roots. Insert them singly in small 60-size pots in the same tempera- 
tore until April, when they should be transferred into 48-sise pots. The 
•oil at this potting should consist of four parts loam, one part well- 
decayed manure, and one of sand, with a little charcoal broken up fine. 
Arrange them in a cold frame kept rather close until they are established 
and growing freely, when it should be well ventilated. In May place 
them in the open air, but not until the May frosts are over, so that the 
end of the month would be preferable. If large plants are required 
transfer the most forward into 7-inch pots, but keep them under cover 
until established. 

Carnations require careful watering during growth ; in fact, at all 
tunes. The following are a few good varieties :— A. Alegatiere (red). Miss 
Jolliffe (pale pink), The Queen (white), Proserpine (scarlet), Firefly 
(•osarlet), Mrs. George Hawtry (yellow), La Belle (white), and Warrior 
(scarlet). — A. Yorao. 
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DEATH OF MR. THOMA8 SPEED. 

-duty to record the foath HtS"*«li/v»<» excellent 
gardener, whose name has long been familiar to most, if not all, o' 
«ur readers, by the high position he occupied in the ducal establish- 
ment of Chatsworth. So painful has been his life of late years, and 
so melancholy its termination, that we are reluctant to dwell on one 
of the saddest events in the modern history of gardening. Left a 
widower with a large family, and an almost constant sufferer by an 
excruciating affliction, gout, he in a moment of temporary insanity shot 
"hims elf on the 26th ult. At the inquest at which the above verdict 
was recorded medical evidence was adduced showing that the remedies 
that he had been employing for the alleviation of pain had a tendency 
to produce mental depression; and this appears to have been the fact, 
as was evident by his changed demeanour in transacting business with 
the steward, and by his conduct at home, as observed by his sister 
shortly before the occurrence of the dire event. Still there was no 
cause for alarm, nor any apprehensions that anything serious was about 
to happen. _ He retired after dinner as usual, a noise was heard, and 
an alarm raised, but he expired before the room was entered. 

Previous to taking charge of the gardens at Chatsworth (in 1868) 
Mr. Speed was gardener to Sir Edward Walker, Berry Hill, Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, where he gained considerable fame as a Grape-grower 
during the years 1859 to 1868. He had also served some time at 
Belvon- Castle and Wrotham Park, where he laid the foundation of the 
practical knowlege he subsequently displayed. His earliest experience 



VEITCH'S IN 1853 AND 1883. - 

Thirty years ago on a certain day in December I visited the Royal 
Exotio Nursery at Chelsea for the first time. I was then a mere youth, 
but certainly not less earnest in my search for excellence in the culture 
of plants than I am now, and was possibly more observant. The 
astonishment felt at the number of houses and great variety of plants 
made a deep and lasting impression. I was bewildered and perplexed, 
even almost daunted, as a sense of fear overcame me that I should 
never attain the knowledge that I felt requisite for a gardener — namely, 
that he should not only know the names of all the plants in that great 
collection, but be able to grow every plant satisfactorily. As time 
passed the majority of the plants and their culture became familiar to 
me, and some others that were not seen then but which are indis- 
pensable now. Hardwooded plants were then predominant, and the 
flowers of the period consisted mainly of Heaths, Epacrises, Camellias, 
a few Acacias, with early Rhododendrons and Azaleas. There were 
also tall Poinsettias with gorgeous heads, not dwarf plants as now; 
Epiphylloms, very beautiful ; Primulas in quantity of the old " mill sail " 
type, not the massive richly coloured forms of the present day ; with 
some tall Cinerarias, made taller by forcing, and a remnant of 
Chrysanthemums, also a few of those rare and wonderful plants 
Orchids. The display was for the time considered imposing, and the 
astonishment of visitors was great to find so many "flowers in winter." 

Last week I had the pleasure of inspecting the same nursery. As it 
was considered a " great place " in 1853, what can be said about it after 
its generation of steady growth? It is wonderful by its hundred 
houses and their intricate arrangement ; threading our way amongst them 
is like traversing a maze. Numbers of these structures visitors never 
see, and certainly they could not be found without a guide. Yet even 
now the establishment is growing, and new erections are constantly in 
progress. Apart, then, from other nurseries, the increase of this one 
demonstrates in a striking manner the extraordinary expansion of public 
taste in the direction indicated. Plants and flowers by nearly all who 
can afford to have them would appear to be regarded as necessaries of 
life, and those that are attractive during the winter season being 
particularly esteemed. Of these a feast is now to be seen at Chelsea. 

In 18S3 there were no Cyclamens, but these are splendid now — 
wonderful in vigour and variety. There were no winter Carnations then, 
but now a large structure is wholly occupied with thousands of flowering 
plants; and what were then little more than curiosities— Orchids, now 
constitute the most splendid feature of the establishment. The Odonto- 
glossums are a sight, a great and beautiful sight, in themselves — a forest 
of arching spikes and richly spotted flowers, relieved by rich glossy 
foliage that the most advanced enthusiast of thirty years ago never 
dreamt of seeing in "dreary December." Then the Cypripediums arrest 
attention, as well they may, by their striking forms and remarkable 
combinations of colour. A mass of sixty flowers alone of the peerless 
Spiceriannm on a batch of plants was something to see and remember, 
to say nothing of the many charming and interesting varieties that were 
born on the premises. Of Cattleyas there are but few flowering, yet 
these are gorgeous ; but 400 uprising sheaths are premonitory of future 
magnificence, and there is a similar bright prospect of Vandss, Aeridee, 
and Saccolabiums, which are bristling with spikes. Great white flowers 
of Angnecum sesquipedale are expanding, and very lovely is Lsclia 
albida, with scores of other charming companions constitute a display of 
no little beauty even in dull December and January. Of special interest, 
however, amongst the Orchids, though now past its best, is the handsome 
hybrid Cypripedium calurum, which was honoured with a first-class 
certificate at the last meeting at Kensington. It is one of the popular 
Sedeni group, and possesses the valuable characters of vigorous growth 
and a floriferous habit, the neatly formed flowers with full rounded deep 
rose lip and pure white petals and sepals having a unique appearance. 
Much good service has been done in this section of Cypripediums, which 
are becoming great favourites with Orchid growers generally. Largo 
numbers of seedling Orchids are constantly being raised in these nurseries ; 
and thongh much patient waiting is required before the results can be 
seen, the long-continued efforts now bring annual additions to the already 
long list of beautiful hybrids that have been originated by the fine. 

Nepenthes both in numbers and variety produce a spectacle altogether 
unique, thousands of pitchers hanging from the plants and rustling 
against each other by the slightest movement. The famed N. Narthiana 
is developing, but nothing in the houses is more striking than the free 
and rich N. Mastersiana. This is indeed a grand acquisition, and not 
many plants more remarkable, distinct, and meritorious have emanated 
from this great plant emporium. Then there is the wonderful N. bical- 
carata with its two strong and peculiar spurs at the mouth of the pitcher. 
N. madagascariensis is an exceedingly brightly coloured form of the 
N. sanguinea type, the pitchers about 7 inches long and very numerous, 
even on small plants, which, by the way, are dwarf and sturdy in habit 
as compared with many others of this family. N. Morganne is a very 
attractive hybrid, with green and red mottled pitchers gracefully formed 
and abundant. But the most extraordinary of all is the giant N. Rajah, 
which, though not yet represented by pitchers in their full proportions, 
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1884 



at Branded Burton left unadministered by Rebecca Speed 
Widow the Relict the 



to Thomas Speed of 
of Lincoln Labourer 
Legatees substituted, 
ber 1873. 



sole Executrix was granted at York 
South Summereoates in the County 
the Brother one of the Residuary 
Former Grant at York Novem- 



SPEED Joseph. 



Personal Estate £81 8s. 



12 May. 



Administration of the Personal Estate of 



Joseph Speed late of StanclifFe - street Liverpool in the 
County of Lancaster Licensed Victualler who died 21 April 
1884 at StanclifFe - street was granted at Liverpool to 
Sarah Speed of 19 Stancliffe-street Widow the Relict. 



SPEED Robert. 



Personal Estate £1,898 lis. 



26 June. Administration (with the Will) of the Per- 
sonal Estate of Robert Speed the Elder late of Portslade 

Sussex Grocer who died 



Village 



in the County of 
3 March 1884 at Portslade 




was granted at LeWOS 
to Annie Elizabeth Speed of Portslade Village Spinster the 
Daughter one of the Residuary Legatees. 



SPEED Robert Joseph. 

Personal Estate £113 15s. 



24 June. The Will of Robert Joseph Speed late of 
106 St. Ann's- We 11- road in the Town of Nottingham 
Architect's Clerk of the Works who died 18 May 1884 
at Mottingham was proved at Nottingham by Daniel 
Booker of the Heath Uttoxeter in the County of Stafford 
Lace Manufacturer and Alfred Revill of Woodborough- 
road Nottingham Bookkeeper the Executors. 



(|$PEED Thomasi 



Personal Estate £1,961 4s. Id, 



10 March. 



The Will of Tho: 



las Speed late of 
Chats worth in the County of Derby Head Gardener to 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire who died 26 December 
1883 at Chats worth was proved at Derby by Joseph Speed 
of Bolton Bridge Skipton in the County oi York Hotel 
Proprietor the Brother one of the Executors. 



SPEEDY Henrietta. 

Personal Estate £6,244 12s. 7d. 



12 September. The Will of Henrietta Speedy formerly 
of 5 Lauder dale-road Maida Hill but late of 2 Fitz-John's- 
parade South Hampstead both in the County of Middlesex 
Widow who died 21 August 1884 at 2 Fitz-John^-parade 

was proved at the Principal Registry by William 

Garden of Loraine - place 347 Hollo way-road in the said 
County Gentleman the sole Executor. 



SPEEDY Henry Peter 

Personal Estate £2,284. 



8 September. The Will of Henry Peter Speedy late 
ol 36 Montague-road Dalston in the County of Middlesex 
Gentleman who died 28 May 1883 at 36 Montague-road 

was proved at the Principal Registry by William 

Albert Shaw of 58 Crawford - street Bryan ston - square in 
the said County and Joseph Redhouse of the * e Oliver 
Arms " Public House Westbourne - terrace - North in the 
said County Licensed Victuallers the Executors. 



SPEIGHT Grace* 

Personal Estate £199, 



29 August. Administration of the Personal Estate 

of Grace Speight late of Longley's - yard Hunslet Carr 
Hunslet Leeds in the County of York Widow who died 
17 November 1880 at Longley's - yard was granted at 
Wakefield to George Speight of 27 Upper-Carr-place 
Hunslet Carr Collier the Son and one of the Next of Kin, 
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Water. 

If we place an ordinary tumbler of water 
before us as an inspiring agent for an 
article of. horticultural interest, most of 
our friends would be apt to suggest a modi- 
fication of its contents, and its subsequent 
imbibition, but in point of fact, to a mind 
scientifically disposed, that little volume of 
liquid, pure and simple, is far too much of 
a wonder to require such aid. 
No other substance on earth 
appeals to us so much by its 
pervading nature, its essen- 
tiality to all life, its marvel- 
bus composition and its diver- 
sity of form. Practically, it is 
everywhere on the earth s sur- 
face. The greater part of 
that surface is covered 
with the oceans, seae, lakes, 
small or large, rivers, and 
streamlets, in whirl i it is col- 
lected or flowing in its liquid 
form. The air itself, rvon over 
the most arid deserts, holds it 

fa j 

IB enormous quantities in sus- 
pension as invisible vapour. 
The soil beneath our feet and 
the rocks beneath that are all 
pervaded with it, and all the 
living organisms, plant or 
animal, owe their very exis- 
tence to its presence in their 
v eins or in the cells which 
form them. At the Poles and 
©re r v who re where high moun- 
tains exist, projecting their 
peaks high into the colder re- 
gions of the atmosphere, we 
see it in its solid form as ice or 
built up of crystals of 
1 H finite beauty. Xor is this 
a 'h for the realms of cloud- 
hind show it again in the form 
°f visible vapour, a suspended 
Medium between the invisible 
aerial form of water and its 
^quid state. Nothing else in 
this world of ours presents itself familiarly 
to our senses with such diversity as water, 
though most of the earth's constituents, 
given a sufficiency of heat and an intensity 
°f cold, are able to assume the same forms 
solid, liquid, ami apparently gaseous. 
This term * k apparently gaseous/' leads us 
to still another phase of water marvels. 
* v *ter popularly is considered as the enemy 
« fir e, but in point of fact, it is composed 
°f two gases which are the very basis of 
fir e itself, viz., oxygen and hydrcgen. The 
chemist could easily decompose our tumbler 
°f water into a large volume of these two 
Rases in proof of this, and this being done 
°ould confirm the rest of our assertion by, 
,if te r taking due precautions, applying a 



spark, when, with a violent explosion and a 
brilliant flash of flame, the water would 
resume its liquid form. The old idea, there- 
fore, that water was an element is conse- 
quently seen to be false, since it is a com- 
posite of two gases. A curious fact in this 
connection is that, while these two gases 
combined as liquid water can be solidified 
as ice at 32 deg. Fahrenheit, singly they can 
only Ik* frozen at an intensely low tem- 
perature, so low, indeed, that it is only in 
comparatively recent years that we have 




MR. WALTKB SPEED. V.M.II. 



been able to freeze them solid at all. In 
the case of water, too, we find it the one 
great execution to the law that with in- 
creasing cold bodies continuously con- 
tract. Water does so as it Approaches the 
freezing point, but just prior to its .Modi- 
fication or crystallisation, it expands, 
doubtless owing to some subtle arrange* 
nienr of its molecules at the moment of 
solidifying. Su[>erfieially considered, this 
is an unimportant phenomenon, hut, prac- 
tically, we in these now temperate nylons 
owe our existence to it. By virtue of this 
increase of bulk, ice is lighter than water, 
and consequently floats. By virtue again 
of tins flotation," the ice formed in our win- 
ter seasons on our polar aoaa, lake**, and 



rivers, merely forms a crust which the 
summer sun can reach and melt. Even the 
great polar icebergs, which break away 
from the polar glaciers, are carried south 
or north, as the case may be, into warmer 
regions, and so are melted away. In this 
fashion the balance is maintained ; Kit let 
us conceive what the result would be did 
ice sink as soon as formed* All our deep 
waters subjected to long periods of frost 
would be absolutely solidified, the polar 
.seas would he blocked by the accumulated 

sunken ber^ pushed ever for- 
ward by the spreading ice cap, 
and, as a consequence, the con- 
ditions of the old glacial 
epoch would exist far and 
away beyond the old regions 
of invasion, ami only the 
tropical and sub-tropical re- 
gions would lie available for 
civilised peoples. To liring 
the moral home to our horti- 
cultural readers, it is clear 
that, under such circum- 
stances floral evolution would 
have gone on on very different 
and less generous lines than 
it hits done, and that not only 
do we owe an immense debt to 
water as a vital factor in our 
plant culture, and in their 
very composition , hut also an- 
other to the seemingly unim- 
portant fact that water swells 
when it freezes* 



r. Walter Speed, 
V.M.H,, who for a long num- 
ber of years has held the im- 
portant position of head gar- 
dener at Penrbvn Castle, in 
Nnrth Wales, is one of our 
ablest cultivators. The gar- 
dens at Penrhvn have a splen- 
did reputation, am) it is not 

so vi rv many yea** ago that 
I hey iw re regarded a> the best 
kept in (treat Britain. Now, 
liuttever. thanks to tin* ex- 
ample get by Mr, Speed and 
his noble employer, there are other 
Cfftahlislunent* where an equally big}] 
standard of order, product ivenes*. and 
upkeep js maintained In t h.- p-ueral 
sense of the word. Mr, Walter Speed 
is not a specialist, but he has never- 
theless a special liking for grapes 
anil for ro>i- both of which he grqwa re* 
markahly well. A* a judge of grapes Mi. 
Speed holds a very high position, and it has 
been his lot to adjudicate in the champion- 
ship grape class at Shrewsbury for manj 
years in succession. Mr. SjmhsI was one of 
the original recipients of the Victoria 
Medal of Honour H r ueult ure f in 1£?7, 
and this award \h M h uffi< lent evid-iui* 
<jf his great uhility. 
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Schofield. -Mi. R. Leech, the secretary, pre- 
sented the report, which revealed a membership 
p| 186. The election of officers was then pro* 
ceeHeil witn. Mr. Kenneth-Leigh, of Bowdeo, 
was elected president ; Mr. IL Leech re-elected 
secretary, and Mi. C. G. Girdham, treasurer. 

During the past summer the society baS 
visit many gardens in the district, and the 
gatherings have proved hoth instructive and 
enjoyable. A good ay Hah us of lectures has been 
prepared for the winter season, and the first 
item will be a fruit conference on October 21, 



EOYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 

Septkmhei* o. — The monthly meet in g of this 
Society was held at 5 h St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on tftiis date, Mr r David King, 
President, in the Chair. 

A paper on 11 Lilies and their Cultivation.' 1 
was read by Mr, S. Ariiott, Sunny mead, 
Dumfries. 

An exhibit of Strep to carpi and Gloxinias 
was staged by Messrs. Dobbie and Co. f Ltd., 
Edinburgh, for which they were awarded a 
Silver Medal. 

First -CI ass Certificates were awarded to 
Cart i is N.' U i t t- J E . 1 1 i t ^ a in I [ U > ri a . ami ; l ts A vi . 1 1 ■< I 
of Merit to Begonia narcissi flora, which were 
exhibited by Dobbie and Co. 



©bituar?. 



George Kennedy, — The death occurred, under 
tragic eircjinfitancee, on October 4, of Mr. 
George Kennedy, gardener to General Sit' 
Geoffrey Bar ton" at Aueheiukeoch, Kirkcud- 
brightshire- Mr. Kennedy, who was about 66 
years of age, was attending DalbcaUie Fair 
when he was taken suddenly ill. Every assist- 
ance was rendered him by his friends, but 
nothing was of avail, and he ex pi reel on the 
ground. He was much respected and had been 
gardener at Auehenskeoch, in the employment 
ofjit fr saniy u^amily, for many years, 

(^Walter Spee£)-We regret to aim on nee the 
delttrfar-*hlh-M^ Speed, V.M.II. ; ]ie died 

at Penrhyn Castle- GarxtenSj Bangor, on Satur- 
day, the 8th inst., in iiLs ^iulity-sixth year. He 
had served as bead gardener to three successive 
Lord Penrhyn s» for the very long period of 
nearly -fifty -eight years. The deceased was a 
rigid, firm, yet kind -hearted disciplinarian in the. 
training of his young men, and there are to- 
day , numbers of head gardeners who owe their 
various positions in the horticultural world U* 
his capable training and influence. He 
specialised in the, cultivation of fruit, plants, 
trees and shrubs. Visitors to Penrhyn Castle 
Gardens will remember the superbly finished 
Grapes in the vineries there, his method of train- 
ing the vines being the long spur or extension 
system. The vines were planted upwards of 
sixty years ago, and are an object lesson in 
good drape cultivation. He ako grew Peaches, 
Figs, Pines, Melons, Strawberries, am] other' 
frin Is of the highest quality, but the climate 
was unfavourable to the cultivation of desert 
Apples and choice varieties of Pears in the 
r^en, Amon.fr the many plants which the l&te 
Mr, Speed cultivated with success in the flower 
gardens and pleasure p rounds, mention may be 
made of Bamboos, Conifers, rare shrubs/ and 
choice trees. Mr. Speed was one of the original 
sixty distinguished horticulturists to receive the 
Victorian Medal of Honour. Deceased is sur- 
vived by a large family of children and grand- 
children. Mr, Kneller, his son in law, lias been 
generai foreman at Pennhvn Castle f or man v 
years r The funeral was held at Llandegaii 
Church, on the 11th inst. 



TRADE NOTE. 

The Chamber of Horticulture has made 
arrangements for a stand at the Imperial Fruit 
Show, A small hut excellent site has been 
Sefeuredj and it is proposed to erect a stand 
for the display of fruit, flowers, bulbs, etc, 
and also for use as a reception office for mamibetta 
and their Mends. Any member who would like 
to send an exhibit is invited to write to the 



Secretary. Facilities will be provided for 
writing and correspond erne for the convenience 
of members, who are welcome to make the fullest 
use of the accommodation available. The Secre- 
tary and others will be in daily attendance* 



THE WEATHER. 

THE WEATHER FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Except just at its commencement, and for suiue 
day- o] tin* M.'onii.l wjvk, S»']itfnilMT was an exceptionally 
dry. L'alm, mid heuutifuJi early Jiutunm month. A 
feature throughout it ivas an jiLmust total restriction 
of the rainfall to tire bigat-time, The days — especinllv 
the aft er noons — w ere w li ri i] u n d sum i.v ; t he a i g ht s m uch 
cooler and often fine, taut without any frost even on 
the gfriss, the air being* very humid, and either rain 
or mist, and somet linen fog, developing - occasionally 
during thta later hours, or in the i-nrly mornings. The 
prevailing winds were from west and east, polar 
currents being very deficient. The iio"eiii temp- 'future 
of the air was 56.8 D t ut 14° above the average. 
Ground temperatures, however, were only normal. 
Th«Te were 174 hours of sunshine, or 32 hours more 
than tho average, Hain fell on nine days only, or five 
fewer than usual; and the total amount -for the month 
was 1.84 inch, or Li? utfeh less than the local normal. 
Wind movement w»s ~M miles per day beh^^ the 
average: and evaporation al^o v,»> deficient. The suJj- 
r-nil watfT-h'VL'l, howt'ver, became very low, There were 
neither gales nnr thunderstorms. Biyond generally 
short-lived fQgs on Four dates, no £ pension al p lien omen a 
of any description were reported, — J trscjth . Jitueutlrif , 
Hnmntfh Xtftfttruhtt/Ut, The Fernlejjf Ohwratorw &&uth- 
jiort, October 7, 1931. 

THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 

Whilh there were some exceptionally warm- days in 
September, the mean temperature for the month was 
exactly norm ah Bright sunshine was above th* norma], 
while the rainfall showed a deficit of half an inch. 
Dew was recorded frequently, and hall on the 10th. 
If inn fell on 12 days to a total of 1,58 inch; of 
this amount 088 inch was col lee ted on the b-fth 
the wettest d:ny. Of sunshine, 125.1 hours were 
registered, being an average of 4.17 hours per day* and! 
a percentage of 33; there were only three sunless days. 
With a mean of 30.02 indies the barometer varied from 
ft highest of 30.Ji5 inches on the lPth. to a lowest oi 
29,33 inches on the llthi. 

Thn mean tern peratu^ for the month was aft j e with 
n mean maximum of 62°, and a mean minimum of 45 e 
— giving 3 mean rau#e of 17°. On the 7th and 8th 
we had the highest maximum of 73°. add on the 12th 
the lorwest minimum, of 33°, The highest minimum of 
54° and the lowest maximum of r,2 c ' svere recorded for 
the fith and 23th respectively. With a lowest of 36° 
on the 17th the minimum temperature mi the grass 
ifmv a mean rrf : there were seven nights of 
grMiml frost. At one foot deep the Bojj temperature* 
with n mean of 55° , rose from 55° to and then 
fell to 53° Wind* were light during the numth and 
chiefly si^ith- westerly. — John Dfirifftiou, Director of 
StudteJti $t, Aufht'irt Training Ctftlpyc GttrftetWt Kirk- 
tnn (tf j\fuin#. near Bunder. 



Bottling Tomatos : B. — Tomato fruit* should, 
be of mediwn size iajid ju^t on the (point of 
i ; p i - 1 1 1 1 ■ L r . Susrjir is Tin i r^tuiretl. a.ncl snlt is 
not necessary- Fill the bottles w T ell with the 
fruit and then add water to completely fill 
the reeeptaelo ; pi aire on the ruhber ring, 
t^Iass clisf". and the sealing ring or flips. 
Place rhe bottles in the boiling' (sterilising) 
vessel, which should he rilled with cold water ; 
gradually briiKg to the required heat, aind 
maintain at 160 d-egrees Fain fur a period of 
fiiVC? minutes. Make sure tihe sealing cap is 
properly fixed, then remove the bottles ami 
aband them in a. draught-free place to cool 
olF, This method will preserve the frnit for 
a Inn^ time, and the Tomatos will b© found of 
very excellent fl:i vnir when used. 

Celery Diseased : /. IL 7t. The C elery Ls 
saifferin^c from a very bad attack of the in- 
fect ions disease caused by the fungus Sep tori a 
petroseliua Apii, As n preventive measure 
ajraiinst attacks of Celery leaf blight, the fieed 
5 j lnnild he treated with hydn^en peroxide, the 
t w-enl \ \ olunie .1 ul ion being the I test 
strength. Affected plants in the rows should 
he sprayed with Bordeaux mixture on the first 
ai'jjr-HUint-e diw.'iise. 

Namks iif Frutts : C&ri^&pmdmL The 
varieties of Crab Apples are: 1, Orange; 2, 
■hjlin Bownie. — H. Q, 1, Blenheim Pippin; 
2, C'l aviate Pear main ; 3, Maltster ; 4, Stu^- 
mer Pippin; 5, Cox's Pomona- 6\ Cornish 
Aromatic; 7, Durhess* Fa von rite ; 8, Queen; 
9, White Nonpareil. — K. <7»r? Co. 1, decayed; 
2, Jolly Beggar. — A. W. 1, Pit mast on Pine 
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Apple; 2, Margil ; 3, Han well Souring ; 4, 
Bergamotte Bufo.— i/, <?. D'Arcy Spice.— 
L. 1, Cellini; 2, Cox's Orange Pip]>iu ; 3^ 
Peasgood's Nonesuch; 4, Dean's Coming b, 
Early Nonpareil ; 6 T Ribston Pippin ; 7 h Hound 
Winter Xonesctrh, — IT, I", 1, Marie Louise ; 2, 
C inference; 3, Queen, — /. }IrC. 1, decayed; 
2, Lord Derby; 3, Norfolk Beefing ; 4, Cox's 
Pomona; 5> decayed; 6, BeuirO Hardy; 7, 
Stones Apple; 8 ( Belle de FontoUe. — /. A ^ 1, 
Melon Apple; 2 T Cellini: 5, Lord Derby; 4, 
SiuaH's A 1 1 in i i -al ile ; &, Rymer ; 6, Piles Russet ; 
7, Lane's Prince Albert; 8, Kerry Pippin. — 
/. M. Apple Lord Derby.— F, A. J T 13, 
Marie Louise ; 14, Beu r r t' d " Am an lis ; 15, Le 
T.ectiei ; 16, decayed-; 17* Doyenne 1 Bousaocli ; 
13 P decayed; 19, Marechal de la Cour; 20, 
\ lar ie iBe rioist ; 21 , d ee ay ed . — U\ J) , 1 , Lord 
Derby; 2, Stirling Castle; 3, D'Arcy Bp ice i 
4 n decayed ; 5, Early Harvest ; 6. Pear, de- 
cayed, /. fi, 8. Apple Nonesuch.— A . 8. 
Pears: 1, Brocikwortih Park, 2. Beaniv 
d'Avalon; Apples: 1, ( ia^coynes Scarlet; 2 y 
Cellini. — T. IL /. 1, Blenheim Pippin; 2, 
Sturmer Pippin ; 3 t Mai'jril ; 4. Chelmsford 
Wonder,—/* P. l t Lord Grosvenor : 2, Annie 
Elizabeth; Plum: Prune Damnm. — Moua^ 
[nglesey. 1, Thane's Prince AlberL ; 2, Orange 
Goff ; 3, -Sam Young ; 4, London Pippin ; 
Pears: 5, Marechal de la Cour; 6. ChauruonteL 
— F. B. S, Mabbi?t l s Peannain, f, E. 1, 
Tom Putt ; 2, 5, and 7, not recognised; 3, 
Lady Henniker; 4. Cox's Grange Pippin; 6, 
Fearn's Pippin ; 8. Cellini.— (\ ?f\ Newtown 
Pippin— T, B, Golden Spire,—/, X. f\ 
White Melrose, — F. M. Bismarck. — A. B. 
The fruits were deleaved, and tptite unrecog- 
nieable. — R r J. H,, C6t;l\ Newtun Wonder,. — 
Q. Beuri e Hardy + 

Names of Plants : i?. J/ + Y liable to identify 
such "tiny scraps. — 7\ H., 1, Ci-ataes^ns 
cocci nea , 2, Kalmia latifolia: 3. Pruranopi ty« 
elegana ; 4, Haphiolepia ovraia ; 5, Crataegus 
Crus-galli ; 6, Fagus sylvatica var. aspleni- 
f( l lin. /. 1/ ( 'a-'.-a l m : i .-.H i \ \ II". 1\ 

Cotoneaster hori7.071tali.-3. — F. K. The varie- 
gated plant is Elqeagnus pun^ens var vatie- 
■jataf the other is a Iihododendron, hot 
flowers are lefpiired to determine the species. 

Nertera tjepeessa : A. This plant may 
be increased by division early in the spring. 
It should be grown in a house having a moist 
atmosphere n nd a temperature of about 60° 
nil li staj^e covered with breeze or other 
material wJiicli i^honld be kept damp. Shade 
from direct- sunshine. When the plants are 
fully developed gradually expose l hem to 
more air and light, and as isoon as the flower 
buds appear, increase the amount of both 
light and air. Be eaj*eful not to allow any 
damp to rejat on the flowers. After the 
berries are set continue to grow the plants 
in plenty of light, but &hade them from 
bright sunshine with some light material, and 
admit plenty of air. The soil should coils ist 
of two -thirds fibrous loam, one- third decayed 
leaves or peat with silver sand addeVl. The 
■pots should contain plenty of drainage 
material. 

Pears for a South Wall: J. E. In addition 
to Doyenne du Cornice and Williams' Bon 
Chretien, you will find Conference and Duron « 
dean useful - arieties for a south situation . 

Shanking m Ghapes: A* C*, 7. //. F. f 
and //■ II < The Grapes are suffer- 
ing from si i an king in a very bad 
degree. Although it is not possible 
to state definitely the cause of the 
trouble, it is due to a cheek of some kind* 
such as would be caused by overcropping, 
the removal of an excessive amount of young 
growth at one time, or stagnant, unhealthy 
conditions at the roofs. Trouble at the roots 
is usually the cause, and you would be well 
advised to tixamine the border during the 
coming autumn to see if the soil is satis- 
factory r n d the drainage efficient. 

Co mmuni cations Received— Tt H, ,T— F. A.— 

j. f TV\— W, B. S— Griffin— Lindley—H. H.— 
Rf-gnTar Rpnrl^r — E. H ~T. D. ( CJheshire — W. J 
■T. W. M. — H. W. M.-X. C.-Q T.— Q. L 
J. L, W. — E. T,— J. B, F—ll C.—W. C 
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SPEED James of 35 Crudgington Shropshire railway foreman 
platelayer died 8 May 1921 Probate Shrewsbury 16 July 
to William Speed brickmaker and Mary Speed widow. 
Effects £431 1 6s. 6d. 



SPEIGHT Harry of 39 Hymers-avenue Kingston-upon-Hull died 
28 July 192 1 at Willerby Yorkshire Probate York 30 
September to Eleanor Speight widow. 
Effects £5206 12s. 6d. 



SPEED John of 53 Russell-street Derby died 1 October 1918 
in France Administration (with Will limited) London 9 
March to Samuel Hoe bricklayer. Effects £90 13s. jd. 



SPEED John of 92 Anheld-road Liverpool died 19 February 
1 9 19 Administration Liverpool 23 May to Stanley 
Northcote Speed butcher. Effects £762 4s. 2d. 



SPEED John of Round House Chorley near Nantwich Cheshire 
agricultural labourer died 16 June 1921 Probate Chester 
6 October to Charles William Speed farmer and Frances 
Hutton widow. Effects £216 5s. 



SPEED Joseph of the Snab Farm Norbury near Bickley 
Cheshire farmer died 25 December 1920 at the Royal 
infirmary Chester Probate Chester 17 February to Sarah 
Speed widow and John Speed labourer. 
Effects ;£io68 10s. ud. 



SPEED Stephen of Priddy Wells innkeeper died 14 March 192 1 
Probate Wells 17 August to Walter Speed labourer Oliver 
Speed farmer and John Voke builder. 
Effects £1384 15s. 9d. 



SPEED Walter)of Penrhyn Castle-gardens near Bangor head 
-gardeaer died 8 October 1921 Probate Bangor 15 
December to Walter Speed estate office clerk and Hedley 
Speed auctioneer's managing clerk. 
Effects £2832 17s. 2d. 



SPEEDEN or RIACH Helen of Achany-road Dingwall widow 
died 24 August 1921 at 71 Leamington-terrace Edinburgh 
Confirmation of Alexander Speeden Riach law agent and 
William Riach C.M.G. M.D. major R.A.M.C. 
Sealed London 13 October. 



SPEEDIE Ellen of 19 Loughborough-park Brixton Surrey 
widow died 30 December 1920 Probate London 22 
January to Sydney Hoad stockbroker's clerk. 
Effects £1028 16s. 9d. 



SPEEDIN Mabel of 67 Hilldrop-crescent Islington Middlesex 
spinster died 18 September 192 1 at 54 Tetherdown-road 
Muswell Hill Middlesex Administration London 6 October 
to Lillie Walker (wife of Frederick Morier Walker). 
Effects £69 3s. 9d. 



SPEEDY William Coggin of Whitby died 17 February 192 1 at 
Rosario Argentine Republic Probate York 1 5 June to Ann 
Margaret Speedy widow. Effects £1226 5s. 9d. 



SPEEDYMAN James otherwise James Lawrence of 51 King's- 
road Leytonstone Essex died 5 June 1921 Probate London 
8 July to Mary Ann Speedyman widow. 
Effects £4597 15s. 3d. 



SPEER Charlton Templeman of Highfield The Common Sutton 
Surrey died 27 October 1921 Probate London 7 December 
to Amy Matilda Speer widow and Walter Wilfred Bury 
solicitor. Effects £23027 2s. 8d. 



SPEERS William of 43 Victoria Park-road East Canton Cardiff 
died 11 September 1921 Probate London 5 November to 
Frances Speers widow and William Speers marine 
engineer. Effects £608 us. 6d. 



SPEID Jemima Mary of Sidpore Eversfield-road Reigate 
Surrey widow died 18 March 192 1 at Sidpore Grove-road 
Sutton Surrey Probate London 1 July to William Blair 
insurance broker and Charles Blair secretary. 
Effects £2778 1 5s. 



SPEIGHT Martha of 738 Holderness-road Kingston-on-Hull 

(wife of Joseph Speight) died 11 February 1921 Probate 
London 2 April to the said Joseph Speight contractor. 
Effects £227 4s. iod. 



SPEIGHT Thomas of 7 Avondale-terrace Chester-le-street 
county Durham died 22 November 1920 Probate Durham 

14 May to Thomas Speight co-operative society's traffic 
manager and Mary Elizabeth Curry (wife of James 
Dorman Curry). Effects ^"1203 10s. 



SPEIGHT Thomas of 305 Killinghall-road Bradford died 29 
May 1 92 1 Probate London 19 August to John Robinson 
gentleman Thomas Paton chartered accountant and 
James Gwynne Hutchinson solicitor. 
Effects £15657 10s. 9d. 



SPEIGHT Thomas of 13 Rosebery-avenue Wallasey Cheshire 
died 6 November 1921 at Birkenhead Probate London 6 
December to Mary Speight widow and Henry Teare 
marine engineer. Effects £1310 3s. 7d. 



SPEIRS Anna Elizabeth of Laurel Hill Stirling spinster died 9 
January 1921 Confirmation of Archibald Douglas Speirs 
Alexander Graham Spiers and George Campbell W.S. 
Sealed London 28 May. 



SPEIRS or COCHRANE Jane Leitch of 19 Glenview-terrace 
Murdieston-street Greenock widow died 3 March 1921 
Confirmation of Isabella Tweedie Cochrane. 
Sealed London 31 May. 



SPEIRS John of 9 The Avenue Hornsey Middlesex died 30 
December 1920 at sea Probate London 8 February to 
Lottie Mary Speirs widow. Effects £1 190 3s. 3d. 



SPEIRS Susan Pollok of 56 Wilton-road Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Manchester died 3 September 1921 Confirmation of the 
reverend Arthur Frederick Taylor. 
Sealed London 28 November. 



SPEIRS William Wyllie of 22 Hamilton Park-terrace Glasgow 
died 4 May 1921 Confirmation of Adam Hutchinson 
Ralston Speirs Margaret Tennent Mathieson or Speirs 
widow Alexander McOmish chartered accountant and 
James Watson stockbroker's clerk. 
Sealed London 20 October. 



SPELLER John George of 27 Campbell-road Bow Middlesex 
died 10 September 192 1 Administration London 24 
November to Albert Speller insurance clerk. 
Effects £344 1 is. id. 



SPELLER Mary Ann of 64 Bromley Common Kent widow died 
12 April 1 92 1 Probate London 6 May to Harry Edward 
Speller florist. Effects £701 9s. 9d. 



SPELMAN Charles William of Long Sutton Lincolnshire died 
22 May 1 92 1 Probate Lincoln 21 December to Charles 
Augustus Spelman labourer and George Humphries 
accountant. Effects ^"186 19s. 5d. 



SPENCE Aaron Musgrave of Hambleton Selby Yorkshire died 
8 March 192 1 Administration Wakefield 29 September to 
Elizabeth Spence widow. Effects £247. 

CROSBIE 

or 

SPENCE Agnes. See CROSBIE for SPENCE. 



SPEIGHT Alfred of 94 Fydell-street Boston Lincolnshire died 
2 January 1919 Administration (with Will) London 31 
August to George Green printer and Alfred Preston 
postmaster. Effects £77 13s. 



SPENCE Alice of Waldron Plaistow-lane Bromley Kent widow 
died 7 September 1920 Probate London 6 January to 
Winifred Spence spinster and Gervase Edwin Du Croz 
woolbroker. Effects £466 14s. 9d. 
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The Garden, 1881 JOHX SPENC.EE. 

Yet anothername must be added to the list of the departed — that 
of John Spencer, long gardener at Bo wood, and latterly agent to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne in that part of 'Wiltshire. Mr. Spencer was 
no ordinary gatdener, but, like Sir Joseph Pax ton, outgrew his pro- 
fession, to which, however, he remained to the last muuh attached. 
It was he who, in connection with Mr. Fuller, first brought into 
existence the Alexandra Park. He was at one time a member of 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, in the proceedings 
of which he took great interest. He waa vice-chairman of the Calne 
Union, chairman of the Assessment Committee, and also one of the 
directors of the North Wilts Bank. la private life he was much 
respected, and his loss will be widely felt. Tie was horn at Langley, 
in Derbyshire, and was seventy -two years of age. He was decidedly 
one of the most able of the Jnow-ftlinost*passed -away race of our best 
gardeners — a worthy contemporary of James McXal>, David Moore, 
Wilkie of the Pluenix Park, Fraser, the Irish landscape gardener, 
and William and James Barnes. He showed the finest collections of 
fruit at Chiswick in days long goae by that were seen there, Pine- 
apples especially. 
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attempt to shoot, catch or attempt to catch, or have 
in possession [after March 15) newly tilled or caught, 
any of the birds scheduled, under a penally not ex- 
ceed ing £1 for every bird :— 



American Quail 

Auk 

Avocct 

flee Eater 

RiLtcriL 

flpnXic 

Colin 

CqthisIi Chough 

Coulterncb 

Cuckoo 

Curlew 

Diver 

1 K.ller. I 

Duribird 

Dunlin 

Elder Duck 

Fern Fowl 

Fulmar 

G&nnet 

lii..,!!.:.,. 1 , 

Grebe 

Grccr.shniik 

Guillemtx 

Gull (black- backed 

excepted) 
H 00 pee 
Kingfisher 



Khti*yake 

Lapwing 

Loo 11 

Mallard 

Mirror 

Merganser 

M Lirr* 

Night Hawk 
Ni^tit Jar 

Nightingale; 

Orjdle 

Owl 

Oxbird 

Oyster Catcher 

Peewit 

Petrel 

Phalarope 

Ptover 

Pbverspa^e 

Pochard 

Puffin 

Pur re 

Razorbill 

K i:J -liiink 

Reeve Or Ruff 

Rotter 

SanderlfePg 

Sandpiper 

Scout 



Fea Lar k 
Sea Me;w 
Sea Parfot 
Sea Swallow 
ShearwHlCr 

Shoveller 
Skua 
Smew 
Snipe 

Solan Goose 

Spoonbill 

Sunt 

Stone Cnrlew r 

Stonehstch 

Summer Snipe 

Tarrock 

Teal 

Tern 

Thicknee 

Tyttey 

Whaup 

W hi morel 

W iitgcfvn 

Wild Duck 

WiLEock 

Wocdcock 

Woodpecker 
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6. — Fine* clear, and bright day ; slrorjj; wind, 

7. — A vet y f\ae t dear, and! bright day ; frost in morning. 
— D O'kd [Horning, afterwards partially clear and 

bright. 

1},— Ficic day, clouds thin. 

10. — Dull, heavy morning, cold : afterwarrls si ill dull 

but pleasant* the barometer reading decreasing 
Steadily. 

11. — Dull, cold, thick, and rather misty morning, slight 

mow at intervals ; afterwards the sun's place 
was visible at times, but the day was dark 
throughout ; seme snqw fell in the evening, 
la.— Saow to the depth of 3 inches* ; fine and bright at 
inueii, misiy ; the minimum temperature of 35" 
took place at midnight. 



London : Atmospheric Pressure. — During the week 
ending January ti t in the neighbourhood oT London, 
the readings o! the barometer at the level of the sea 
increased from inches at the beginning of the 

week to 30.45 inches by midnight on the 2d, 
decreased to 30,24 inches— the lowest reading in the 
week — by 1. ion ?n the 4th, increased to 30.60 inches, 
— the highest reading in the week- — by midnight on the 
7th, and lb , decreased to 30.49 inches by the end of 
the week The mean reading at the sea level was 
30.40 inches, being 0.67 inch higher than the mean 
of the preceding week, and 0,46 inch above the 
average. 

Temperature* — The highest reading in the week 
was 4g% on the 2d ; on the Sth the highest reading 
was 37°, 5, The mean of the seven high day readings 
was 42", The lowest reading in the week was 30", 3, 
on the 8th ; on January 3 the lowest reading was 38". 
The mean of the seven lowest readings was 34°, 2. The 
greatest range of temperature in one day wa^ 1 3°. 5, 
on the 2d \ and the least was §* 2, on the 4th ; the 
mean of the seven was 7°. 8. 

Th e mean daily temperature of the air and the 
departures from their respective averages weTe : — 
January 2d, 4^,3, +5%Ij 3d, 40*, 7, +3 Q .S; 4th, 

39, +z*4; 5^ 39".;, +3*2 J ^ 37°. i, +Q°7; 
7th, 36 p — o Q -3 ; Sth, 34^.2, - 2". The mean tempera^ 
ture of the week was 38**5, being above the 
average of sixty years. 



The highest readings of a thermometer with black- 
ened bulb in vacuo, placed tn the full rays of the 
sun, did tioi rise above thu hiyhcsi lemperature <•( 
the air on the 2d, \k>, 48°, owing to the density of 
the clouds j on the 5th it read 72 \S ; on the 6th, 
77'\S ; and on the 7th, So° k 4, being the highest in 
the week* The mean of the seven readings was 
63*4. 

The lowest reading of a thermometer with its bulb 
resting on grass differed but little from the minimum 
readings of the air, owing to the continued cloudy 
state of the sky. The mean for the week was 31"*. 

Wind, — The direction of the wind was mostly 
from the N.E* 

Rain*—* No rain fell in the week. 

W&ithtr — The weather was generally gloomy and! 
dull, the mornings of the 6th, 7th, and Sth were 
partially fine and bright, and they were frosty on the 
7th and Sth. 

England : Timptraturt* — During the week end- 
ing Saturday, January S s the highest temperature 
of the air by day was 48 0 or 49* at Truro and Plymouth, 
and at Leeds and Sunderland— at extreme North and 
South stations ; at Norwich the highest temperature 
in the week was 43% at Leicester 43°. 5, and it was 
nearly as low at all Midland stations ; the general 
mean for the week from ait stations was 46 1* 

The lowest temperature in the week was between 
24° and 26" at Bristol, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Brad- 
ford, and was 32° at Truro, Norwich, and Sunderland j 
the mean from all stations was 2Sf°, 

The range of temperature m the week was between 
2o D and 2t^ Q at Bristol, Sheffield, Liverpool, Bradford, 
and Leeds, arid it was 1 1* (the smallest) at Norwich, 
ijf at Leicester, and 14 s at Hull ; the mean from 
all stations was 17^ 

The mean of the seven highest day temperatures 
was 45°. 3 at Plymouth, 44,*. 3 at Truro, 43% 7 at Leeds, 
and 43°. [ at Sunderland ; at Bristol it was 40°.6, at 
Leicester 40°, 4, and generally at all stations except- 
ing the extreme North and South the value was about 
or less than 42 0 . The mean from all stations was 

42 D .2. 

The mean of the seven lowest night temperatures 
was 37° at Truro and 38° at Sunderland, being of 
higher value than at any other stations,. At Wolver- 
hainplon and Nottingham it w.is 1 ^n>l j.;.-. 
The general mean from all stations was 34^9, 

The mean daily range of temperature was 9**1 at 
Plymouth, and 9°.2 at Nottingham, at Sundorland it 
wad 5°. I only ; at Norwich, 6°, t ; and the general 
mean from all stations was 7 5 L 

The mean temperature of the air for the week was 
Ihe highest at Truro, 40^.5 ; Plyrcouth, 4°.6, and 
Sunderland, 40°. 6 ; it was the lowest at Liverpool, 
36. Leicester, 37°, and Wolverhampton, 37°,2 ; 
the general mean from all stations was 38°. 3. 

It would therefore seem that during the week a 
band of low temperatures has reigned across the 
country between latitudes 5 1* and 53F1 the tempera- 
tures both by night and by clay being higher at places 
south of 51° and north of 53!°. 

Fain, — The only stations at which rain fell during 
the week was Nottingham, when rain fell on three 
days to the amount of 0.32 inch, a scarcely mention- 
able rain fell at Plymouth, iSristol, Leicester, Wolver- 
hampton, and Sheffield, at all other stations no rain 
fell. 

Scotland i Temperature* — During the week ending 
January 8 the highest temperatures of the air were 
49*. 2 at Aberdeen and 49 0 at Paisley ; at Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Leiih and Perth the highest temperature was 
46 0 or 47"; the general mean was 47°. being \\ 
higher than in Faigland* The lowest temperature of 
the air in the week was I &°„ 7 at Aberdeen, and lii" 
at Perth ; at Paisley it was 25% and at Glasgow 23° ; 
the mean of all was 2t".S, being 7° of less tempera- 
ture than in England. 

The mean temperature of the air for the week was 
36'. 9 at Paisley, the highest, and 33°. 5 at Perth, the 
lowest. The mean from ail stations was 36°. 2, being 
2°. I of lower temperature than in England. 

A'am* — Scarcely any rain fell during the week j 
there were only slight showers at Edinburgh, Greenock 
?tn ei I^crt It. 

JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.5. 



It is with great regret that we have to record 
the sudden death of William GoftRJE, the well- 
known Scottish forester and garden architect* But a 
few weeks ago our readers had the privilege of judg- 
ing of the intellectual calibre displayed in his remark- 
able address "On Acquiring, by Selection, Hardier 
Varieties or Forms of Half-hardy Exotics, 11 delivered 
cn vacating the presidential chair of the Edinburgh 
Botanical Society. They had previously been in- 
formed of his successful introduction of beautiful and 
useful New Zealand plant forms at his little garden 



paradise at Rait Lodge, Trinity, Now these and 
similar plant rarities, invaluable to the florist and 
rural economist alike, will no more be cared for \>y 
the kindly eye and loving hand of their foster-father 
to British horticulture* Mr. Gorrie came of a race of 
gardeners and tree planters. He was born in ihe 
Carse of Gowiie, Perthshire, but spent the greater 
part of his public life about Edinburgh. Whether as 
land factor, as manager to the late Mr. Lawson's 
nursery, or latterly as consulting landscape gardener 
and forester, he won golden opinions. As one said, 
he never made an enemy. His papers and reports 
in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural, 
of the Botanical, and other societies, are well known, 
lie has besides shown his taste and judgment other- 
wise than by printers' ink in many works done under 
his professional supervision ; notably in his own small 
garden, which he made one of the horticultural sights 
of Edinburgh. In dictating a notice of his neigh- 
bour! the late Miss Frances Hope, of Wardie, he 
emphasised her love of cultivating beautiful flowers in 
order to have the pleasure of giving them away. He 
thus unconsciously delineated himself. Many a 
visitor to Rait Lodge will now remember the beauti- 
ful nosegays, not to be had for silver or gold, so freely 
given. Mr* Gorrie had been complaining within the 
last year or two, but latterly he improved in health 
and spirits. On Thursday, the 6th insL, he started for 
Dumfriesshire, remarking how well he then felt* He 
climbed a high hill throughout the day j reached 
the Edinburgh station of the Caledonian Railway 
in the evening nothing amifs ; when the train on the 
Lcith branch stopped at Newhaven to collect tickets 
the porters found him dead, apparently of heart 
disease, in the sixty- ninth year of his age. Profes- 
sors, leading nurserymen, and humble working 
gardeners, gathered round William Gome's grave in 
the Warriston Cemetery on Tuesday the nth, 
making common lament. 

We greatly regret to have to announce the 

tL>ath7 — in his seventy- second year, of Mr. John: 
(SpRNCERjof Bo wood. He died on the loth inst., at 
Ins^TeHMence, Buck Hill House, Calne. It is some 
forty- five years since — about 1S35 — as we are * n " 
formed by one of his old friends, that Mr. Spencer 
went to Bowood, having been recommended to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne by the late Joseph Sabitie, 
Esq., then Secretary to the Horticultural Society 
of London. At Bo wood Mr, Spencer occupied 
for many years one of the foremost positions 
amongst British gardeners, displaying his great 
talents and his sound judgment, not only in his gar- 
dening pursuits, in which he greatly excelled, but also 
in other branches of science, being a geologist and 
mineralogist of no mean order. He was a man of 
htgh and honourable character, much esteemed by 
his employer, and by all who knew him. In i860 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne placed in his hands 
the entire management of his Wiltshire estates, and 
for many years he filled this more responsible post 
with full credit to himself and entire satisfaction to his 
employer* During the period of his more intimate 
association with gardening pursuits he assisted, in 
1852, in founding, and jointly with Dr. Hogg occu- 
pied the position of Honorary Secretary to, the British 
Pomological Society — an association which, after 
four years of useful labour, finally merged into the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
as the National Floricultural Society did into the 
same Society's Floral Committee. Outside the gar- 
dening world Mr. Spencer filled several important 
public offices in the county and district ; amongst 
others sharing the directorate of the local bank, and 
being vice-chairman of the Calne Union and chairman 
of the Assessment Committee, Though of late years 
less intimately associated with horticulture than was 
the case in bygone days, he has been from time to 
time met with at the various gatherings of the 
CTaft y and though we shall now see his portly 
form and bright and beaming countenance no 
more, his kindly genial disposition and his high 
intellectual attainments will not be soon forgotten by 
those who knew him personally* Our deceased friend 
was, from the establishment of the Gardeners 1 
Chronicle, a valued contributor to its pages, and con- 
tinued to be so throughout his gardening career, i 1 
the course of which he acquired a high reputation as a 
cultivator of the choicer fruits. To him we are in- 
debted for the Bo wood Muscat Grape, a seed- 
the Muscat 01 Alexandria* and a 



ling from 
variety of 



some repute for its setting and 
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bearing properties. From I&54 to iSoa, Mr, Spencer 
was associated, first with Mr. Charles Turner, and 
subsequently with Dr, Ho^ in the proprietorship 
and management of the Florist \ of which the second 
enlarged series, entitled the Florist and Pomologist^ 
was commenced during his connection with the work. 
After entering on the more comprehensive duties of 
estate agent, his connection with horticultural litera- 
ture was broken off, and has not been subsequently 
renewed. Now at the close of an honourable and 
highly successful professional career, while the affec- 
tionate sorrow of many a personal friend will follow 
him to the grave, his memory will remain as a bright 
spot in the recollections of the past, and his name will 
shed a lustre on the garden history of our time. AL 



TRADE MEMORANDUM, 

A CORRESPONDENT asks whether Mr. Robert 
Hurst, who sends him an order from Mansfield, 
Notts, is or was connected with Messrs. R. & E, 
Hancock, formerly of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ? 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Dying Elms : W. P* It is impossible for us to tell the 
cause of death. It may be from undrained soil, from 
the action of frost after the trees had begun to grow 
in spring The fungus is Tubercularia cmnahnrina, 
and has nothing to do with the death of the tree, 
being a consequence, not a cause. 

Pruning Gooseberries : V, J, The accompanying 
illustration (fig. 15], aided by the remarks of Mr, 




Fig. 19. 



Crossling at p. 79, should afford you all necessary 
information. 

Hemp : A. W. F. (See p. 24,) Details of methods of 
cultivation of this crop are given In Our Farm Crops* 
by J* Wilson, vol. ii.y pp. 325 — 343, with some notes of 
cost and return per acre in Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire, and Suffolk, with details of expense and return 
on one acre given in ML The paper also mentions 
" that there may exist conditions of soil, and of general 
husbandry arrangements — take Ireland, for instance — 
where it may be profitably grown." O. 

German Botanical Periodical r E. S. The Lin- 
nesa, published at Berlin, is [the only one we know of, 
independently of the Tra?isacHons of the Natural 
History Societies, 

Insecticide : A, J/. If you will send a small quantity 
we will try it and report on it ; but in no other way 
can we mention it — no, not even for a consideration, 
as you seem to suppose. You should advertise in the 
usual way. 

Names of Fruits : E> H. i, Not known ■ s t most 
probably Keswick Codlin. 

Names of Plants : y. G. Mitehinson. The common 
Butchers' Broom (Ruscus aculeatus). — E. Bid I more* 
Solanum jasminoides, Clematis calycina or balearica, 
and Cytisus microphylla* — Bell &> Son. Leonolis 
Lcomims, a, good old greenhouse plant. — F. Freeman. 
Ruscus acuEeatus (Butcher's Bloom).— y. Stewart £V" 
Sons. Petasites fragrans, a nice old-fashioned herba- 
ceous plant for the wild places and shrubberies. — 
A. G w 1, Asplenium myriophyllum ; 2, Lastrea gla- 
bella ; 3, Litobrocbia aurita ; 4, Polys ti chum coria- 
ceum ; 5, Veltheimia viridifolia ; 6, Amomum carda- 
momum. — y> C. G* i, Thunbergia HaTrisii ; 2, 
Eriobotrya japonica (the Loquat). — H. R^ot-rts. Klei- 
nia tomcntosa. 

Primulas : Francis C. The flowers generally are 
scarcely up to the average compared with the best 
strains grown at the present time \ but one of the 
doubles with white centre and rosy margins looks as 
if something good might be got out of iu 

Vines t C. E, The Vines you speak of may be trans- 
planted at the present time if you exercise great care 
in doing so. Begin as far from the stem as you can 
to remove the soil from the roots, thus gradually 
tracing them all out ; as soon, as lifted plant, laying 
the roots out carefully and covering with good soil \ 
allow them to break naturally, and if all the buds do 



not break you may cut back the stem as required ; but 
with care they "will do very well only rather weak the 
first year. Do not bother about fruit the first season. 

Correspondents are specially requested to address, 
post-paid, all communications intended for publica- 
tion to the " Editors" and not to any member of the 
staff personally* The Editors would also be obliged 
by such communications being sent as early in the 
week as possible. Correspondents sending news* 
papers should be careful to mark the paragraphs they 
wish the Editors to ate. Letters refathtg to Am r Rn- 
TJSEMENTS, or fa the supply of the Paper, should bt 
addressed to the Publisher t aadnol to tht Editors* 

$y Foreign Subscribers sending Post-office Orders 
are requested to make them payable at the post-office, 
King Street, Co vent Garden, London, and at the 
same time to inform the Publisher at the office of this 
Journal 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Daniels Brothers, Norwich- — Illustrated Guide for 

Amateur Gardeners. 
Dick Radclyffe k Co,, iag f High Holborn, W.C.— 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Garden Requisites, &c. 
C Fidlee, Friar Street, Reading— Prize List of Seed 

Potatos, 

Charles Turner, Slough — Seeds for the Kitchen 
Garden^ the Flower Garden, and the Farm, 

Thomas M'Kehzie & Sons, 34, Dawson Street, Dublin 
— Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; and Amateurs' 
Guide. 

J. C. Wheeler & Son, Gloucester— Little Book, or 

Select Seed List. 
W, B t Sm ale. Fleet Street, Torquay — Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds, and Horticultural Sundries, 
James Yates, Stockport, and 34, Hop Exchange, 

Borough, S*E. — Trade List of Garden and Flower 

Seeds. 

William Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, N. — Vege- 
table, FIoweT. and Agricultural Seeds. 

Kent & Brydon, Darlington — Kitchen Garden and 
Flower Seeds. 

Stephen Brown, Weston-super-Mare — Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds. 

Alfred Legerton, 5. Aldgate, London, E,— Trade 
List of Garden and Agricultural Seeds. 

Alex. Dickson & Sons, 2, Donegal Street, Belfast- 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds,. Gladioli, 

D. Guiheneuf, Nantes, France — Wholesale Seed List. 

M. Br U ANT, Poitiers, France — New Zonal Pelargo- 
niums. Petunias, Verbenas, and Begonias, 

Ha age &■ Schmidt, Erfurt, Germany — Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, and Plants. 

Stuart, Metn & Al.ua*, Kelso, N.B, — Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds ; Bulbs for Spring Planting, &c. 



Communications Received. — E. A. — W. E.— Colonel Puckle. 
—J. V, V.— J. Sadler.— M. C C.< — A. Milne. — B. D.— 
C< J. de Mnnteiro. — D. Massange dfc Louvrex* — S. H. V. — 
A. H> — H« H.-J. R. J -H. G. B.-E, B r — G.N.— M. J.B. 
—J. G.— C, S &—J. B.— L Hart (yesj please). — A. T.— 
E. J-P. C— L C. H. S.— J. S. — A. D.-P. G*— 
H. W. W,— T. U— W. H.-U. T. 
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COVEN T GARDEN, January 13. 

Market stagnant ; sole demand being for good well- 
kept Grapes, fames Webber f Wholesale Apple Market* 

Fhuit. — Average Wholesale Frices* 
s. £t. s. d. 



Apples,, 5^-sieve 
Cots, per tb r 
Grapes t per lb. 



s o- 5 o 
20-26 
3 o- S o 



s. d. s. (i. 
LemQns + per 100 4 c- 6 o 
Pears, per dozen . . 16-50 
Pine-apples, per lb, 30-20 



Veget as le5»—A ver age Rrtatl Prices. 



1 6- % 
1 o-' a 
□ 4-0 



03-0 
1 6- z 

30-" 
E 6- z 

s o- 3 

I 5- M 

40-.. 



S- d. a 1 d. 



6- 1 6 
6- 1 o 
6- .. 
6-20 



S. d. jr. r^. 

ArLicbokea, Clote, 

per do z. . , . . 3 o- 6 ( 
Aiparag,, Fr.jbndl.a5 0- 
— Sprue,, per bund. 1 6- a 
Beet, per daz. , m 
Cabbages, per do*. 
Carrots, per buach. . 
CaulLfiawerSj Eng- 
lish, each .. 
Cckry,perbtkrldle .. 
CMLisj per 10a ■ ■ 
Cucumber/;, each *. 
Endive, per doz, . . 
Gaelic, per lb, rr 
Herbi, per bunch . . 
Horse Radish, p. bun. 

Potatos : — Kent RegeptSi So*, to iooj. : Champions, 6of. to 
B^f. ; Best Regents, 120s. per ton ; German Reds, 4s. 6d. 



Lettuces, Cabbage t 
per dor, .. 

— Cos, each 
Mint, green, bunch.. 
Mushrooms j p, baekt* 
Onions, per bushel.* 

— Spring, per bun. 
Parsley, per bunch.. 
Radishes, per bun. , , 
Rhubarb, per bundr 
Seakale, per basket z 
Small salading, pun, o 
Spinach, per bushel 4 
Tomatos, per lb. . * a 
Tin LiLpi, new,, bunch, O 



6- .. 

4- ■■ 
o- .. 
$- 1 a 
A~ ■ ■ 



to 6s. 6d- 1 Belgian Kidneys, 35. 9^. Co 4s. per bag. 



Plants in Pots. — Average Wholesale Prices, 
j. d. s. d, 

..3O O-42 Q 



Azalea, per doz. 
Bcgoniasj per doz, .. 6 o-is o 
Cineraria, per dor. .,10 o-ia o 
Cyclamen^ ptr dOz..i2 c^iS o 
Cyperus, per dozen 6 o 
Dracaena tcrminalis 30 o-&a a 

— vtridis, per doz. ..12 0-34 o 
EpLphyllurrij, per 

dozen ..iS O-^O O 

Erica gracilis, dozen 9 0-18 o 

— caiTYa., pur dor 3 0-12 o 

— hy emails H , .,.13 O-36 O 
Euonymus, various, 

per dor en . . * » 6 0- r3 0 
Evergreens, in var <f 
per dozen .. ..4 o 



S. d. £. d. 

Ferns, 111 variety ,doz. 4 0-18 0 
Ficus elasticus, each 36-76 
FoHage Pfants, vari- 

dilSj each .. 2 0-10 6 

Genista, per doz. ..12 0-1S o 
Hyacinths, per dOz.. 3 O^IS O 
— Koman^ dor. ..12 o- ,. 
Lily of the Valley, 

per pot . , 20-40 
Myrtles, per dor. , . 6 D-12 o 
Palms in, var«» each 2 6~si o 
Poinsettia, per doz.. 9 o-rS O 
Primula, single, per 

dozen , , M $ 0-6 9 
Sol animus, per dozen 6 o-i| a 
Tulips^ is pots . . 6 c- / v 



Cut Flowers. — Avehagh Wholesale Prices. 



A but Hon, 13 blooms 
Arum Lilies, 12 blms. 
Aaalea, 12 sprays .. 
Bonvardias, per biin. 
Camellias, per dozen 
Carnations, 12 him*. 
Chrysanthemums, 12 

bloo-ms .. 1* 
Cyclamen, 12 blnlS. . 
Epiphyllum, 12 blms. 
E-UCnark!> p per doz. ,* 
Euphorbia, 12 sprays 
Gardenias, is btms 
Heliotropes, 12 Sp, , , 0 
Hyacinth, Roman, 

12 sprays ..I 
LapagerJa, white, 12 

blooms . . . . 4 
< — red. is blooms . . 1 
Lilac. Fr^per bunch 3 
Lily of the Valley, 

is sprays . . . . 1 



s 
n 
C 
I 
1 
I 
I 

s 
o 
c 

4 

3 
15 



d. j. d. 
3-06 



o- 
o- 

Cf- 

o- 



o- 

3" 
6- 



4 

1 

o- 9 
o- 5 
0-30 
6- 1 



6-20 



a- 6 

3 

O-io 



o- 3 0 



S. d. j. d. 

Marguerites , 1 sblms. □ 4- o q 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 4 a* g o 
Narcissus^ Paper- 

White> is sprays. . 1 c- s S 
Pelargoniums, is 

sprays . . 1 6- 3 o 

— zonal, is spray 5 o o- 1 o 
Poinsettia, 12 blooms 30-60 
Primula, double^ per 

bunch ,» ..1 

— single, 22 sprs. o 
Rose? (indoor), doz. a 

— yellow Fr.j doz* 2 

— red French, doz. 3 

— Christmas, is bl< 1 
Stephanoiis, i2spr...2 2 
Tropa;olum, 12 bun, 1 
Tuberoses, per dozen a 
Violets t 12 bunches., 1 

— Neapolitan, Fr., 
per bunch 



o- 
6- 
0- 
o- 
d- 
o- 



0-1S 

o- 3 
o- 8 
6- 2 



6 
0 
o 
0 
o 
6 

Q 
O 

0 

6 



Fr.j bunch 2 



S 0- 



7 □ 
6-30 



SEEDS. 

I/3ND0N : y<m* 12. — Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 01 
37 h Mark Lane^ report that samples of new red Clover 
seed continue la meagre supply, and fine qualities are 
very scarce. For the few parcels of choice new English 
which have this week come to market, more money is 
asked. Trefoil and Italian keep firm, Alsike is now 
remarkably cheap. Increased offerings of white are 
shortly expected. There is a good sale for spring Tares. 
The wintry weather has improved the demand for 
boiling Peas. Linseed is in better request, Canary and 
Hemp seed move off slowly. 



CORN* 

Trade at Mark Lane on Monday In homc-groivti 
Wheat was greatly wanting in animation. The better 
qualities realised full prices, but inferior sorts were diffi- 
cult of sale, though not cheaper. For foreign it was 
impossible to obtain higher prices. Good and fine 
qualities of Barley attracted more attention, and extreme 
prices were paid, but inferior sorts were neglected ; 
grinding 1 Barley sold slowly on former terms. Malt was 
in slow request at late rates* Indian Corn was without 
material change In prices. Oats were held for rather 
more money, but no improvement was established. 
Beans and Peas were in slow request at previous quota- 
tions. Flour was m moderate demand* without change 
in prices. — On Wednesday trade in Wheat was decidedly 
firm in tone, and higher prices were demanded. Good 
Barley was in fait request at extreme rateSi but medium 
and inferior sorts met with a slow sate. Oats were with- 
out material change in value. Beans and Peas sold 
slowly at late rates. For flour the trade was quiet on 
former terms.— Average prices of corn for the week 
ending January 8 : — Wheat, 451. ^d. ; Barley 31-r* 6d. ; 
Oats, 19J. lod. For the corresponding period last year ; 
— Wheat, 46^ sd. ; Barley, 36*. Sd. ; Oats, sof. 11 d. 



CATTLE, 



At Copenhagen Fields on Monday prices were lower 
for all descriptions of beasts* A considerable portion of 
the sheep on offer being"of inferior quality, choice ones 
found purchasers, but at a reduction in price. The new 
order that all animals sold here must be slaughtered 
within the metropolis caused a very dull trade in all 
departments. Good calves met with a fair sale. Quo- 
tations : — Beasts, 4L, 4^ to 4s. lad. , and $s. sd, to 
5f. M. ; calves, 5*. qd. to 6s. 6d+ ; sheep, 5^ ^d. to 
gj, iorf. , and 6s t £d, to yr. On Thursday the cattle trade 
was quiet and without feature. Beasts sold slowly at 
weak currencies, and sheep were without change. The 
calf market was inactive. 



HAY. 

Tuesday's Whitechapel Market report states that the 
supply of fodder on offer was large and the trade good, 
at the following quotations ; — Prime Clover, loos* to 
isof. ; inferior, 6or. to ■ prime meadow hay, 3oj p 
to jo$s. ; inferior, 30J. to yoi 1 . i and straw, 30J. to 41 J. 
per load. — On Thursday the supply was rather short. 
Trade was steady, and Tuesday's prices were firmly 
maintained. — Cumberland Market quotations : — Superior 
meadow hay, 95J. to iq$s. ; inferior, 501. to 74^ ; supe- 
rior Clover, to 120J. ; inferior, 84^, to 95JV ; and 
straw, 38j. to 42;. per load. 



POTATQ5, 



The Borough and Spital fields markets reports state 
that the markets were well supplied with Potatos, for 
which a dull enquiry prevailed, at the following rates : — 
Scotch Champions, 751, to B^j. j Scotch Regents., Bos. to 
roof. ; Essex Regents, 8oj. to 90*. ; Essex Champions, 
70J. to Sor, per ton ; Belgian kidneys,, 31. gd, ; German 
reds, 31. 6d. 10 4s. gd. per bag, — The imports into Lon- 
don last week were upon a reduced scale ; 717 bags 
were reported from Hamburg, 400 Rotterdam, 20s St. 
Nazaire, 297 Boulogne. 136 tons Antwerp, 54 tons St* 
Valery, S bags Bo barrels Ostend, 400 bags Harlingen, 
and 41 tons from Dahoueff. 



COALS* 

The following are the prices current at market during 
the week : — Bebside West Hartley, i.p. $d. ; East Wy lam, 
16s. 6d.\ Ravensworth West Hartley, 14^ gd*; Walls 
End — Helton Lyons. zGs. ; Lambton, ijs.; Wear, ifo. ; 
Tunstall, i6jt.; Tees, 17J. 3^.; Hetton, 17J, 6d,; Haw- 
thorns, 16 j. 3d. ; South. Hetton, 17J. 6d.\ Radford Navi- 
gation, life 6d. ; WestmEnster-Brymbo and Wrexham 
Navigation^ 15*. 6d, 
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SPENCER John. 

Personal Estate under £12,000. 



19 February. The Will of John Spencer late of Buck 
Hill near Calne in the County of Wilts Gentleman who 
died 10 January 1881 at Buck Hill was proved at the 
Principal Registry by Ann Spencer of Buck Hill Widow 
the Helict Spencer Castle of Fransham Lodge Lower Norwood 
in the County of Surrey Gentleman the Nephew and Francis 
Henry Phillips of Chippenham in the County of WiltB 
Gentleman the Executors. 
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Ttie Garden. 1881 

OBITUARY. 



Charles Squires, for twenty-two years 
head gardener at Hey wood House, Wilts, died the 
otber day after a long illness, aged sixty-two 
years. He was for many years an exhibitor at 
the Trowbridge and I'.ath horticultural shows, 
and was distinguished for his excellent Grapes, 
with which he invariably gained the first prize. 
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WJ. Stables 



March i8, 1905 



iAR^EN LIFE. 




longer than the former, besides being harder 
for the plants to penetrate. 
■March nth— The devices of different flowers 
10 render themselves as conspicuous as possible 
are a most interesting study j Among the most 
remarkable are those adopted by the Cyclamen, 



tloUTa sepals - " th^ ck di c d om 0 p e do y s h 0 ,dl t n h! 



H. C. Davidson. 



Famous Gardeners at H 



ome. 
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1S0— Mr. de B. CRAWSHAY, F.R.H.S., at ROSEFIELD, SEVENOAKS. 



LIKE Mr. Martin Smith, in the Carnation 
world, Mr. de B. Crawshay is a leading 
figure in the Orchid world, who, though an ama- 
teur, has apparently acquired much professional 
knowledge, and is not only recognised far and 
wide as an expert, but is also one of the promi- 
nent exhibitors of the day. In connection with 
the Orchids which he has made his special 
study, Odontoglossum Crispum and Mexican 
Lffilias, the name of Crawshay is a household 
word, and Rosefield, his charming residence, 
equally celebrated as the birthplace of numerous 
hybrids. Mr. Crawshay's interest, of course, 
centres in his Orchids, but when I went to see 
him early in February, he was kind enough, to- 
gether with his head gardener, Mr. W. J. 
Stables, to go round his garden with me, and, 
before entering the Orchid houses, to give me 
some general information. 

The garden, which was formerly a part of 
the old Kentish Beech forest, and is four hun- 
died feet above sea level, contains a remark- 
ably fine old Beech, very shapely, and quite a 
feature, which is side by side with young trees. 
When Mr. Crawshay bought the property, nearly 
twenty-five years ago, he named it Rosefield, and 
started by growing Roses in quantity. I asked 
how many, and he replied, 

"I planted a thousand, chiefly standards, but 
the soil, which is disintegrated rock, does not 
suit standards, and the majority died. Here is 
the last of them. The Rose has gone, but the 
Brier remains, and it will be all right for bud- 



Ihe German Iris does very well. Spiraea 
aruncus is one of the herbaceous plants which 
the soil suits. Most of the herbaceous plants, 
however, thrive here." 
"What about Daffodils?" 

"The soil does not suit any kind of Narcissu* 
that I have tried, except Horsfieldii, which grows 
like a weed. The others die out. Christmas 
Roses, the varieties with colour, prosper. I 
planted some of the white varieties, and they 
failed. The more colour there is in the flower, 
the better it does here. The reverse remark 
applies to Anemone japonica. J ' 

"Referring to herbaceous plants, do you go in 
for Tropaeolums?" 

"There is a Tropasolum polyphyllum just 
above ground. This came from the celebrated 
garden of the Rev. John Nelson, of Aldborough 
Rectory, Norfolk, whom I knew when I was a 
schoolboy. It is a plant which likes strong soil, 
and objects to being disturbed. The flower is 
bright golden, and the plant creeps along the 
ground on trailers, eventually flowering from the 
point backwards." 

"Did you have any other plants from the Nel- 
son garden?" 

"Yes, a good many. The Christmas Roses, 
which have been here for twenty-one years, came 
from it. Amongst other plants that flourish are 
the different hardy varieties of Yucca, and the 
semi-double Hemerocallis aurantiaca major. 
Carnations, on the other hand, do not grow 
well." 




Rosefield, Sevenoaks 



^ n g purposes. Now, as you see, I am planting 
^oses again* on their own roots, and I hope that 
may thrive." 

there any plants which you find the soil 
M * ~ suits?" 




"How do Conifers like the strong soil? I in- 
quired as we strolled towards the lawn. 

"All Conifers do well. When I came, the 
lawn, which faces the south and west, was dotted 
all over with trees. The first thing I did was to 




remove or destroy them. But there are some ex- 
cellent specimens of Wellingtonia and Thuja 
about. Creepers of all sorts do exceedingly 
well, and beautify the house." 

"What do you grow on the house?" 

"Clematis in quantity. Last season one of 
Princess of Wales had sixty-three blooms, and 
the plant was only eight or nine feet high." 

"I see that you have a rockery." 








Mr. de B. Crawshay. 



"It is merely a heap of stones covered, but the 
Ceterach oflicinarum flourishes because, while 
facing south, it is only three feet from a north 
wall, and is always in the shade. One of the 
plants in the rockery is Phlox Nelsonii, which 
came from the Nelson garden ; and the Ceterach 
is about the biggest specimen I have seen in 
Kent. There is a row of thirty herbaceous 
Paeonies, which gave us, I suppose, some two 
thousand flowers in the season." 

Next we came to the fruit and vegetables, all 
of which are grown out of doors, as Mr.. Craw- 
shay does not care for inside fruit-growing, 
though his forefathers were great Grape-growers. 

"Here are two varieties of Strawberry," con- 
tinued Mr. Crawshay, "Royal Sovereign and 
Monarch, but only the former does well. They 
fruit heavily the second year." 

"You seem to have a large number of Goose- 
berry trees." 

"Many of them are the old yellow Champagne 

Gooseberry. I played as a four-year-old child 

by that one" (indicating the tree). "It is the 

plant in my outside garden which it would take 

a lot of persuasion to make me part with." 

"Are your Black Currant trees affected by hie 
bud ?" J ^ 

" X ca ™,* e11 you something interesting on that 
int. This { big bud 1 has been killing Black 
Currant crops all over the country, and I think 
that no one knows what it comes from, or how 
to get rid of it. My trees have not escaped it, 
and, in fact, I had a row of Black Currants in- 
tected last year, but the infected trees were well 
furnished with fruit. The crop on the old Dutch 
trees, not infected, was not better, and the 
quality of the fruit was not so good; nor was 

l l 6qi i al m size * This tends to show that, 
though the mite may check the growth of the 
tree, it does not prevent the crop from coming. 
Even now, as you can see, the buds of some of 
tae Ulack Currant flowers are full of dust of 




I 
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golden colour, so that we mav have the same 
experience this year. 1 * 

"Do you get good crops of Pears and Apples?" 
I ears do not thrive at Rosefield, although 
three hundred yards away, in a neighbouring 
garden, they are doing well. Almost any of the 
hardier kinds of Apple crop well, including 
Blenheim Orange, King Bppin, and Warners 

t( Vegetables, I imagine, by the look of the Cab- 
bages, can be easily grown ?" 

"Yes, it is good 'vegetable ground (except for 
carrots), and Cabbages appreciate it thoroughly; 



Odontoglossum, but a Zygopetalum, which did 
not bloom until nineteen years after its parents 
were fertilised. I did blobm an Odontoglossum 

'alist, 





first, but, though an Odontoglossum specialist, 
1 made my first experiments in hybridisation 
with a Zygopetalum." 
li I should like to know whether you cropagate 




much from old bulbs. 

"I never throw an old bulb of a good variety 
away until it is absolutely rotten. Unless this 
rule is adopted, a valuable bit may be wasted. 
The very oldest pseudo bulbs, without leaves, 
"* — *- — «— They should 



"J suppose that you have a RTekt 
certificates for Laelia anceps?" 

' More, I think, than anyone els* 
more named typical anceps tha 
grower, having almost all of them \\* Uy ottw 
to the white, which are the varieties i re &r1 
but three or four. What I have' ** a *e 7? 
people have not, are many varieties' 
hold the stock. I<or this tmc^ * . 



I 




Ik. 




Mr. Stables 
(Head Gardener at Rosefield). 

also Brussels Sprouts. As to Potatoes, we tried 
Sir John Llewellyn, and the result was ex- 
tremely satisfactory. The main crop £ Eve* 
good. Magnum Bonum used to do well but X 
stock got weak. Up-to-Date fs a good ocal 
Potato^ In a garden half a mile awayTre Wa 
a wonderful crop of Up-to-Date, the iur largest 
tubers weighing six pounds fourteen ounces A 

tons W rJr n> f Q yield was about ten 

Potatoes >> W6re alS ° gr ° Wn between the 

firS°^V 0 ? rChid h ° USes > and entering 

L^lias U ^ deV ° ted entire1 ^ to Mexi <** 

specTa h i?y> ^ ^ CfaWSha ^ " are -cond 

' !!J^ he ?o did . you be S in mowing Orchids?" 
in isso, m my wine cellar. I have four nf 

oie" ^ttlff i ^ m ° S ; Peop7e e tn °e U y r a ^ 
«lt ere * hls time I I am fortunate. There 
I beHevp ^ th ° usand O^ids in this house, and 
I believe I have the biggest collection of L 

aof e eP T S *hiI th0 ^ h C yP">?»™nis are so fashion^ 

Hr^huLc tT* 2?2? a ? d 1 have onl y fo ^r Den- 
drobmms The difficulty with respect to Mil- 

tonia spectabihs is to get them to erow For t P n 
years I have been hunting round this house for" 
a spot for mine. Now, as you see , they are 

^dTniiXr^^%t aSt 6nd ' Which is the ^ofer 
end m Winter, and the warmest and most dry end 

in summer Because the species comes from 
Brazil, people so often give the plants too much 
heat. Mine are in a temperature of forty degrees 
as an absolute maximum on a winter's night " 

n notice that you grow some Orchids in a 
glass tumbler." 

" Yes, they do well in tumblers, but, of course 
there is a hole for drainage." ' 

As I examined a tumbler, Mr. Crawshav re. 
marked, "This, my first hybrid, was not an 



very oldest pse , . 

may have live eyes at their bases, i ney miuuju 
be hung up where they can be syringed, let alone 
till they grow, or die, and, if they grow, and 
make roots, they should be placed in a small pot 
or pan. I should add, however, that Odonto- 
glossums, Laelias, and Cattleyas (which latter I 
do not like), can be treated in this way. A mis- 
take often made is to leave the bulbs without 
leaves, and beneath whose rhizome there are no 
live roots in the pots. The rhizome should be 
washed perfectly clean." 
"How about manure?" 

"Manure is the curse of the younger Orchid- 
growers. Applied to the soil on which the 
Orchids grow, manure really kills the plants in- 
stead of helping them. With respect to Mexican 
Laelias, I do not mind if they are shy bloomers, 
but quietly grow the plants up to a decent size. 
If people would always do this, they would get 
their reward. Indeed, if anyone, whether an 
amateur or professional, wants to grow Orchids 
with success, he must be patient. 

"Another point of importance," continued Mr. 
Crawshay, "is that it is a current delusion that 
Orchids will not stand cooler treatment than in 
their habitats. More Orchids are killed by 
coddling than by rough treatment. To show 
how they stand exposure to cold, I may mention 
that a little plant of Cattleya was found Ivine 
out on the Asparagus bed by my son, Mr L one! 

oSd ?' When , he Was ^ ite a tall boy °He 
picked it up, and now, after a laose of fi'£.„ t~ 

w^ou/oTh ' {t ? healthy and ^£ tliough t 
7^fh f do 1 ors for <* uite six months There is 

w^a r h out PO iu ^ n name1 ^ that *U Orchids 
anything 7 Till lasTv^ . I W °, Uld n0t sel1 £t *<* 

achment to Orchids, and ' Mi CrZT* at 
joined:— Mr - <-rawshay re- 

<1N f r ' ,9 h amberlain is exceedinelv fnnH ~t it • 
can La^has. and if he had X . of Mexi - 

slightest doubt that he wn, M K here 13 not *e 
rival j and, as a matter* ofTc^ t Zl S J^ st 
anceps Chamberlainiana and VncenT r vane * les . 
ana, are so close to each „fh . a "= e ps Crawshay- 

he and I and our respective at ° ne 

make up our minds which ^ [ COuld n °* 

two. In i8qi, when T , finer of the 

class certificate Z the l 0 v a , f ? r the fi "t! 
anceps Ctamberlaiait^^"^"! show, 

and it was then consider,*,? • f awar< i of merit, 
Crawshayana, though ' t ^s no ^.'"o ance P^ 
the latter secured the certificate Tk that 
I exchanged a plant of mine ^'t, £ ubs -S c l uentl y. 
lam for one of his, an d h J ¥ r ' Chamber! 

berlainiana on the same pw"^ t0 - P ut Cham- 
I came to the conclusion tha? m,ne because 
of the two, and at W S * 11 was the better 
ment. It was not nnST t^Pf V ual tr «at- 
>n getting a first-class certificaS V ??, ccee ded 
laimana when I exhibited th* % \ Ch amber- 
bloom which have ever W ' t finest s Pikes of 

"Was Mr. Chamblriain ^ Sh °J? U P°« » » 
"In reply to my 2? Phased?" 



if 



hold the stock. ror mis reason I ^ 

'tion c 
Ps a y 

deriana which has only been seen nv ^ 

- - u °y myself 



_ - - - — *V«W(JJJ j i 

credit of possessing the best collection i* % 
The name of Rosefieldiense stamps a *- nce Pt 
one of the best. There is one variety of ***** 



j — ^ Uy JJJy. 

about two other gersons. It has not been ^ 
or shown, but it is the biggest ever seen n9 **& 

I bought the whole of the Attil 



W W ~r « ^ 

Waddon 1 sale 



Waddoniensis stock, paying seventy a U j n ance Ps 
it. Since then Mr. Jeremiah Colman a2? f ° r 
Francis Wesley have had pieces of the ■ ^ 
plant, Sir Trevor Lawrence naving mev^ 1151 
received a piece from Mr. Crowley, the o 
owner, for whom I named it. We' are t? 1 ^ 
four people who have it." °% 

"Have you anything of special interest i 
greenhouse adjoining?" n 

"There are a few plants of Lachenalia Nekrw 
from the original stock ; species of the ere*? ' 
Solanum, one of the fastest-growing of its k 
and a cool-house Marica, which belonged to Sr : 
North, the great traveller, who painted Dlantc^ 
their own habitat. 55 P^m 

Passing into No. III., I saw the Odontoelrr 
sums in their very earliest stages of existence in 
England, and Mr. Crawshay explained 
system. U1S 

'^7, are first put into a bed of peat dust an 
inch thick. W hen they begin to plump, they are 
lightly syringed. At this stage, of course, you 
cannot know the value of a Crispum. It may be 
worth ^i 3 ooo } or a few pence. When the 
growths, or roots, are two incfies long, we pot 
the plants into a compost of peat, moss, and 
whole Oak and Beech leaves. This has been 
done for years. The leaves are swept up as soon 
as they fall from the trees, and put into sacks." 

^ ^P 6 ' there is an immense difference in 
the bulbs?" 

" As great as there is in the results. As I am 
anxious to increase the number of Orchid- 




Odontoglossum c. Crawshayaniw 



Orclud Committee, of whirl? ? granted h ? the 
a member, I received a^ett e ; 5 J° U ^° w ' 1 ^m 
fflad that the result had w n y L" g that *e was 
he (Mr. Chamberlafn) ^TaW Ved} beca ^ 
that his own was the l^ter of JJe^wo^^ 



growers, I may say here that it is a mistake to 
suppose that they cost a lot of money to grow.' 
( They used to cost more ?" 
(< Undoubtedly. For instance, I have a Mas* 
deyallia Tovarensis which, in 1870, was worth a 
guinea a leaf. It is now a plant' with twenty- 
four leaves and is only worth 2s. 6d. In 1SS1 * 
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arrived, and brought down the 
bl? " . * 8 > to ^ pr o C ess of cultiva- 

ptl T' the Odontoglossums should have in their 
tion, tue ua " u ~». s but never any crocks 

*?J Brfclen their place. The 
a 2S for twelve months, and the 

P antS . I , CI The best time to start with 
biggest wiU Uoom- £ ne f odontoglossums is 

S52 r SSSSi £ April and quite the worst 
^t^S^i*** at the end of a 
^ssibly, but, as -potting * not 



^Tisth ^^owth t'about two inches 
high. . Nme-tenths of the planU wjU require to 



to repot is 



be" repotted in September or October which is 
the natural time. Odontoglossums should be 
started in a shady house, or m the shady corner 

of a cool house." 

"I treat my Odontoglossums," said Mr. Craw- 
shay, as we went into house No. IV., "like 
human beings. When they are tired, they want 
a change, and I change their home. There are 
Orchids which can be happy in one house, and 
in one position, but others require to be con- 
stantly shifted." 

"Have you many old plants?" 

"I have the oldest in the country which has 
not bloomed. I bought it in May, 1884, amongst 
a hundred from Mr. F. Sander. It was then 
eleven years old, and had never bloomed. Now 
it is thirty-two, and yet there has been no bloom. 
I have one also twenty years old that has never 
bloomed. We intend to bloom both ; otherwise, 
they remain in my collection till it or I depart. 
It is quite common for Orchids not to bloom in 
four, five, or six years, but just as common for 
them to bloom in one." 

"How many plants are there in this house?" 

"About two thousand five hundred, with hun- 
dreds of spikes showing. Amongst them is a 
plant called the Angel, because it is so beauti- 
ful ; near to it is the Seraphim, which is even 
more beautiful, one of the purest whites known." 

"Is the position of the house very important?" 

"No. My houses No. II. and No. IV. are at 
right angles to each other. Formerly, my firm 
conviction was in favour of east and west, but 
later on I built the other north and south. They 
do just as well under the present conditions." 

"I suppose that some of the flowers are abso- 
lutely alike?" 

"On the contrary, out of my eight thousand 
Crispums, of which not more than six hundred 
are known, because the others have still to 
bloom, no two are alike. I have been a whole 
day trying to find two alike out of four thousand 
in bloom at one time at St. Albans, and have 
failed. So that there is always the charm of 
novelty, and you are always expecting to get a 
better one." 

"Here I observe that you use salt jars and 
marmalade pots, as well as tumblers." 

I maintain that I can grow a Crispum prac 
tically anywhere, so lonjer as there are light and 
air to be had I do not include the centre of 
London. This plant in a salt jar has been up 
to the Royal Horticultural Society two years, 
and is doing well." 

>. "T he y alue 01 a Plant does not depend upon 

ItS S1Z6 ? 

J ^ though they vary in size from a big 
thimble to a bushel basket, the big thimble is 
sometimes the more valuable. Here is a case in 
Fn I A, ° n V n a 3- in - Pot worth £109, and 

W r i e " qU ? rter bushel worth only about £10. 
Zl u\u ? ants var y in interest. No. 1— you 
IVta 00 p . nts are nur *ibered— dated December 
T 1x71 u ' I s the first Odontoglossum Crispum 
LI - l!?. tj . and P roved to be a fine luteo. I 
a n?;/ n ? d i Ul 2 n t0 a P iece of the first Crispum, 
ii\ La H the . first spotted Crispum, dated May, 
annmv a I ? I6Ce of the first hybrid (Andersoni- 
S' , ated l88 *- Among noticeable plants, 
dor? * 7° U ? attenti °n to Loochristiense Theo- 
is from ^.^^ hybrid, which is very pretty. It 
l * opens "fc f , d an ordinary Crispum. 

^ng fifteen btonrnf 68 WhltC . , That , Plant ? 
™ *u 2 Dloom s on one side, and a seed- 
on the other. Added to this, the plant is 



SS&stSs * *r k break ; , it % therefore > 

phans?" y consider the finest trium- 

after my 7lt^ Wn rJi° nel Crawshay, called 

the jSval h ? n * 1 11 has won a11 the awards of 
medal ^°. rtl P ul tural Society but the gold 

Ms brother p hlS 18 ft h °P ed for « Cl ose by is 
Crawshpv,; aym( ^ nd Craw shay, and triumphans 
Cri S Di^ y TS Um J almost rubbi ^ shoulders with 
deS P WnrS ^ eodo ™> rnulti-blotched, and spotted 

theTr names^Thus you'ee'th T^™* ^ 
* m 1 A • , » you see that Venus is more 

Sis; r2 att 2- m bulb and leaf than a fair g° d * 

~t?-l + V^ erublm also seems a hardly appro- 

El w 1% M the bulbs are black ? but against 
the black bulbs and the dark leaves the white 

«wi! pr . esent a charming contrast." 
What is the name of that potful you appear 
to prize so highly by the tender way you handle 

aureum Rosefieldiensis, the finest 
yellow Crispum known. Next to this priceless 
gem is the despised species, Lindleyanum, but 
a yellow variety of it, containing no hrown 
marks. It is the only one I know, and I think 
as highly of it as of this gem, because of its 
rarity. I control that one plant, and from it I 
can raise hybrids for whatever they may pro- 
duce. Another and, perhaps, my finest Crispum 
is de Barri, imported by Messrs. Stanley Ashton 
and Co., of Southgate, and Crispum White Em- 
press is also a very fine variety." 

"How many plants are there in this house?" 

"About three thousand, among which is the 
biggest seedling, and the only one that has ever 



been raised of its sort. In the seedling house 
fSSk which we call No ; I there -^««« d 
on one side from one inch to ten inches Jtugn, 
and from no bulbs to nearly three bulbs. There 
are about eighty crosses 0*ontoglo«nm 
Crispum seedlings have not been raised much 
vet This is the work of years. From crossing 
the* flower to blooming the seedling on the third 
bulb is generally five years. I have done it in a 
little less On the other side of the house are 
imported plants just keeping the place warm 
until I can fill the house, as I intend to, with 
seedlings. In Orchid-growing, the great fascina- 
tion is to watch the growths of the little baoy 
from the seed, and, of my various houses, I 
like most to spend my time in this, where the 
process of development is always going on. 

In response to a remark that what I had wit- 
nessed was very flattering evidence of the perfect 
understanding which Mr. Stables and his em- 
ployer enjoy as to the needs of the plants which 
they specialise so successfully, Mr. Crawshay re- 
joined, when we were chatting in the library, 

"My head gardener, like myself, is always 
seeking for further knowledge m the cult. He 
succeeded Sydney Cook, who was my first 
grower, and was with me till his demise, after 
nineteen years' service. We are always trying 
to improve upon something, and from constantly 
experimenting we gain much experience. Stables 
came to me four years ago from the nur- 
sery of Messrs. Stanley Ashton and Co., and 
this is his first position as head gardener. We 
work hard together, with the results which you 
have seen." Alfred Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 136.— VIOLETS, AND SOLANUM COMMERSONI. 



E\ EAR KATE, — Have you made your Violet 
/ bed yet ? If not, you should do so at once, 
as it should be planted in a month's time, and 
it is better to put the soil together beforehand, 
so that it may be in a proper state for the roots 
to start in. 

I feel sure that many gardeners make their 
Violet beds too late ; if the work is put off until 
nearly May, the plants do not get a good hold of 




INCARVILLEA DELAVAYI. 

the ground before the hot weather comes, and a 
drought (such as we had last June) is disastrous 
under these circumstances. Another point is 
this, you must secure good runners, stocky and 
well-rooted ; the weakly, drawn-up plants, m a 



close frame, do not always produce these, and it 
is a good plan to grow some plants outside on 
purpose for the propagation of strong runners. 

You should now examine your Violet beds; if 
they were well mulched with rich soil and soot, 
as they should be in the autumn, you may find 
enough strong-rooted runners for your purpose ; 
if not, and the soil surrounding them be hard, 
you will see that the runners are lying at the 
top, unrooted, as the roots cannot penetrate it 
properly ; you should, in this case, take a small 
forked trowel (a most useful implement in the 
flower border), to loosen the surface thoroughly, 
then add some good loam and leaf-mould, with a 
little old hotbed stuff and lime mixed in it, and 
peg down as many of the runners as you will 
need (and a few more in case of accidents), choos- 
ing those which have the best foliage, and cut- 
ting off the secondary runners which extend be- 
yond them, so as to give all the strength of the 
sap from the old plant to the one you mean to 
use. We use the cheapest kind of hairpin for 
this work; but pegs cut from Nut bushes or 
even a flat stone will keep the runners in place 
and you should put a little pile of soil around 
it. I 

Violet beds must not be made hard, for these 
plants enjoy a loose, leafy sort of compost, such 
as they get in woods. Anything like new manure 
is not desirable for them, as it makes them go to 
leaf instead of blossom ; but the soil should be 
rich, and, therefore, you must either add well- 
decayed hotbed material, or make up your Vio- 
et bed some weeks before it is wanted. Violets 
like lime m the soil, and if you can find 
some old mortar, this will be useful to mix with 
the compost (crushed up), or you can add a 

Inn i 1 * l lme , to U * Plent y of leaf-mould, 
l desira hle for them; we are fortunate in 
being surrounded by woods full of Oaks, so that 
we bring m basketfuls of leaf -mould for our 
/wMrifj *£ lf i- you cannot get Oak-leaf -mould 

were 6 b - St £ all) ' USe the leaves **ich 

were swept up m the autumn for the purpose 

If you have a clay soil, burnt garden-rubbish and 
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Famous Gardeners at Home 



No 



U MK. I K 



S1AINSBY, AT THE GARDENS, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 



BROCKLESBY PARK, 



1 



U \V1 1 1.1 \ 1., 

bei. In the 

— IP 

tirnnsby, in order 
i ho Larl of \ at bo 
Brocklesby PaiK. 1 



tow 
Great 



s the end of Septem- 
Central Railway, to 
to visit, by the courtesy of 
oujjh. the famous gardens at 

, _ was impressed not only by 

the COttfoYts provided {or the pa^engers 111 the 

luxurious whoie meals are served to 

Order at anv tune, and the speed of the admir- 
ablv -equipped trams, but also bv the charming 
conntrv on the route. From the terminus at 
Marvlebonc the line runs through the loveliest 
part' ol Buckinghamshire, through pleasant and 
varied scenery in the Midland counties, past 
busy Leicester, bustling Nottingham, smoky 
Shelheld. Worksop, with stately Clumber in the 
distance, and Gainsborough, once a rival sea- 
port to Hull. Between the hum of Grimsby, the 
largest town nn Lincolnshire, and the greatest 
centre of the tilling trade in the world, and 
the quiet of Brocklesby, there is a striking con- 
trast which verv much impressed me when I 
finally alighted "at the station which takes its 
name from Lord Yarborough's seat. It is a 
pleasant drive to the park, and as on my arrival 
Mr Stainsbv met me at fhe gardens, we lost no 
time in looking round. At Brocklesby one of 
the features of repute is the kitchen garden, but 
I eon less I was surprised at its great size, its 
octaconal shape, and its exceeding beauty. 

"To some extent," said Mr. Stainsby, "the 
garden 1- U3 I state of transition. That is to 
saw great alterations have lately been made, 
and others are in course of making. Almost all 
the rustic arches you see were only built last 
April, and the Roses planted. Two years ago 
we widened the borders and planted the Beech 

41 The Beech hedges have made rapid growth? 
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"There is a fine show of Helianthus, Dahlias, 
Boccoma cordata, and Hyacinthus candicans. 
Also Phlox, Lobelia cardinaiis, Chelone baroata, 
Achillea, Echinops ritro (all planted in clumps), 
Montbretias, and Anemone japonica, the whole 
edged with alternate patches of purple Vioia 
and Saponaria calabrica. 

Mow large is the garden?" 
Four acres. Perhaps, before we proceed any 
further, 1 should explain that we aim at looking 
our best from the middle of July onwards to 
the end of the summer, when Lord and Lady 
Yarborough are in residence." 

"I see that you go in for considerable quanti- 
ties of particular plants?" 

"It is rather a principle with us to cultivate 
largely things that do especially well. Of 
Michaelmas Daisies, for instance, we have a 
very considerable number. The varieties include 
V. \Y. Burbidge, which, with Candida and St. 
Brigid, flower a little earlier than the others ; 
and among the dwarf, small-flowered varieties 
are Freedom, Enchantress, Thoro, Captivation, 
and Acris nanus. We have also a number of 
seedlings which we are going to save." 

"You must have a vast quantity of 
flowers?" 

"Several thousand. These are to be planted 
in the outer border. We have only two varie- 
ties — Blood-red and Yellow — which, I think, are 
the most effective." 

"Roses are another feature, and your centre 
of Roses on chains for autumn flowering is par- 
ticularly pretty." 

"It was made three years ago. W T e have 
Clematis in combination — types of Jackmanni. 
The Roses bloom almost continuously. The 
varieties are, chiefly, Allister Stella Gray, Reve 




Spring Bedding at Brocklesby Park, Ll-NCOLNSHiRfe, 

The above picture shews what a wealth of blossom may be had in the early spring by the use 

' . . °f suitable subjects, . . 



<Vvi'«*a m. ig-\s 

fot de#*ert, and fat interim to Ratpbemea or 
MUckhetne* * ' . ooMutr 1 Riew 1? in the open 
•round No doubt, at tn** b a of a south wall 
ft might be i.uhei moft IMi*t.«» ton . but for the 
bcM possum in the maiden ou*» wants something 
thM i* reeUv fit si rate. I see the plant in several 
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of the autumn catalogues, which make* me 
wonder win tutus should sell what they cannot 
recommend, A httle weeding of their lists 
Would be beneficial Km themselves as well as tor 
the public. 

October ijth. I have been trying to destroy 
4U old and worthless Blum growing against the 
touth side ol the house The task is rendered 
difficult by the fad that, the bed immediately 
surrounding it being small and narrow, it is not 
possible to diw right down to the roots, which 
spread far under the gravel beyond, and I don't 
want to disturb the gravel. The top has been 
tut down, and the lower portion of the stem has 
been dragged up. but there remain the roots 
*nd a number of suckers. I believe that these 
tuckets may be killed with carbolic acid, but 
if it gets into the soil in any quantity it will also 
Kill anything else planted there. The method of 
chopping them down year after year as they 
come up, and so weakening the roots that at 
last they lose their vitality, is safer, but it is 
$«rtainly verv tedious. So far as I know, how- 
ever, it is the only method that is feasible under 
the circumstances. 

E October 14th. — A friend of mine has, in one 
part of his grounds, what he calls his '^Garden 
ol Spires," tne most striki - : io mm in 1$ being 
Delphiniums, They are exceedingly beautiful, 
tanging m tint from the palest to the darkest 
blui* I like them thus, and am thinking of 
making a bod like his, but whether grown m a 
toed bv themselves, or rising up behind othei 
plants at the back of the mixed ©order, they W» 

ahvtyt one of the most striking features in the 
gat deft* Anoiher strong point in then favour 
is that thc\ are Seldom, if ever, attacked In 
diso.t«e 1L C. Davidson. 



Tur. fextet r, i : ; \ \ taw in berries of the Euro- 
pean Kuotnmus are just now in the act of split- 
ting open, ami showing to ail the beautiful rose- 
Cotounrd lining within, as well as the large, 
found seeds themselves, which ate of a rich 
fcrange colout Sprays, , ut and placed in water, 
Will lftM for seveial davs, indoors, but a plant 
01 two <diould be found in every well-stocked 
shmbbery . 



"Yes; this year they have grown two feet. 
The idea is to further break off the vegetable 
portion, and to enhance the beauty of the gar- 
den." 

"It is already delightful, but I quite under- 
stand that the hedges will render it more so. 
What plants are now in flower in the main 
herbaceous borders?" 



d'Or, Dorothy Perkins, Aimee Vibert, and 
Madame Berard. In the bed are Blush China 
and Fellenberg Roses, with Lobelia cardinaiis to 
make it look brighter. In the main border be- 
yond, there are summer-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums — Marie Masse — planted alternately with 
pink herbaceous Phlox as a back row ; then 
more of yellow, and a row of white Antirrhi- 



4* 



nums, with rows oi brown and yellow Calceo- 
lams* th«r« being two h 1 idr*d and fifty plant* 
in each row, which are a -laze of colour through 
July, August, and September Behind the B«ech 
hedges is a background of Sweet Peas, planted 
in rows of different colour. I am going to do 
away with Phlox in this border, and, instead, 
plant the coral-red Antirrhinum. With repaid 
to the archer, which relievo the garden a good 
deal, I am going to put up some at each end, 
so that right along the main walk to the kennels 
there will be flowers only."' 

Here my attention was attracted by a great 
breadth or Strawberries, under the north wall, 
and I asked the variety. 

"Waterloo," replied Mr. Standby, ' winch is 
the latest with us. Royal Sovereign does best 
here, and wo look to it for our main crop. 1 ' 

" The soil seems to suit Apples? 1 " 

"The little trees you see, which have been, or 
arc, packed with fruit, were only planted two 
years ago. The best of the varieties are Gas- 
coyne's Scarlet, Claygate Pearmain, Newton 
Wonder, Bramley's Seedling, The Queen, the 
old Mother Apple, aud many others. We have, 
by the way, Barnack Beauty, a very late dessert 
Apple, brought out by Mr. Gilbert, of Burleigh. 
The colour is rich." 

"How about Pears?" 

"The soil is too stiff for Pears and Apricots. 
1 am bringing a good many single cordon Pears 
from the south to the west wall, and the result 
promises to be very satisfactory; we had to 
make up our borders specially for them. The 
varieties grown include Betirre Bachelier, Mag- 
nate, Durondeau, Fertility, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Marguerite Marillat, Doyenne du Cornice (the 
finest flavoured), Marie Louise d'Uccle, Clapp's 
Favourite, Jargonelle, Beurre d'Amanlis, Glou 
Morceau, Louise Bonne, Williams's lion 
Chretien, and Winter Nelis." 

"Under the Pears you have a nice lot of 
Violets?" 

"They are Marie Louise and Princess of 
Wales, and will be put in the pits shortly. I am 
planting Peaches and Nectarines on the north 
wall." 

''How large is the orchard adjoining?" 
"Just an acre. The Plums on that wall — 
Greengage, Golden Drop, Czar, and Magnum 
Bonum — have done very well. In the orchard 
we also have Pears in variety ; bush fruit, in- 
cluding the Black Currant, Carter's Champion ; 
vegetables, such as Seakale and Turnips ; herbs 
in variety ; and a number of seedlings of 
Michaelmas Daisies." 

*'Do you grow many Onions?" I enquired, as 
we returned to the kitchen garden. 

"Five or six different varieties — Ailsa Craig, 
Bedfordshire Champion, James's Longkeeping, 
fCxhibition, Perfection, and Ai." 

' What is your system?" 

"I sow in boxes in January, and place in a 
frame. When the plants are big enough to 
handle, I prick them out into their permanent 
quarters." 

"Do your plants suffer from grub?" 

"It is noteworthy that Onions treated in the 
way 1 mention are rarely troubled by grub or 
any other disease. I am quite sure that there 
is no better method of getting a good, sound 
nop of the largest-sized Onions. In the grow- 
ing stages an occasional sprinkle of soot is of 
great benefit to the plants." 

"Yon devote a large piece of ground to 

aalad8? u |^Ck^' >'i' t '''* • " ' ■ ' ,. 

1 Largely Lettuce and Endive. We planted 
out three thousand of the latter. On the wall 
here are Apricots— Moor Park. Hemskirk, and 
Blenheim, chiefly. We have had an excellent 
crop of fruit this season, though we had a little 
canker on the old trees." 

At this point another border claimed my 
attention, on each side being patches of annuals 
in succession, admirably chosen for the blend- 
ing of colour. The first I noticed consisted of 
Rosy-Pink Larkspurs, and I inquired how long 
they had been in flower. 

"Since July. They were sown in April, 
pricked out in boxes, and planted out in June. 
They are not at all expensive, and the branch- 
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ing habit of the plant, with the various *h»aV< 
of colour, make it, 1 think, one ol the moil 
charming for decoration. Kl peopU onlv knew 
A'hat it looked like in quantity, th< 
much more oi the flower grown, 
gardeners visiting Brocklesby take mote notice 
Of this than of an\ thing else we ha\ e,*' 

"Will you tell me, as we proceed, winch you 

tegard as the moie etlecJni patches^' 

"The Cornflower and Shirley 
batches make a nice combination, 
both the salmon and the white :-had<- 
tive ; and Alonsoa Wat m ewie/ii (a )>rett\ little 
red ROWtr) and the double rose Godetia ate also 

\erv useful. The other patc hes now in Howet 
include Rosy Queen Kscliscliolttifti mixed 
Linarias (in everv shade of colout), K.nilin . u 
amelloides (blue and crimiOn), and Kudbeckia 
Newmaiui (a wonderful Hower for autumn). 1 
intend to make beds of the latter next veai, mi 
combination with Lobelia cardinalis." 

"Before we leave the kitchen garden," con- 
tinued Mr. Slatnsby, "1 may mention that tho 
autumn herbaceous border inelud 
Dahlias, Globe Thistles in variety, G 
Chelone barbata, Mignonette, Kaulfussia ante! 
• loides, Godetia, Asters, and on the end a bu: 
patch of Kudbeckia Nevvntanii. All these bor- 
ders aie full of Narcissus and Tulip bulbs." 

"Vou have omitted to refer to the Celery, of 
which you have some fine roots." 

"Yes, Celery is rather a feature. We have 
two thousand "five hundred plants. Sutton's At, 
and Standard Bearer. I started digging in the 
middle of August, and shall probably go on 
until the middle ol March." 

Then we spent some time in the lovely gar- 
den in front of Mr. Stainsby's house — one Of the 
prettiest of gardener's houses in England — with 
the Ampelopsis looking at its best. Mere were 
beds of Sutton's striped Petunias, coral-pink 
Antirrhinums, Phlox in variety, Roses in the 
centre (with Nemophilas and Begonias all 
round), Heliotropes (Lord Roberts), and u bed 
of Campanula pyramidal is to flower next year. 

"Mow many Chrysanthemums do you grow?" 
I said, as we came to a number of plants. 

"About five hundred. But we like the decora- 
tive varieties, rather than the big blooms. The 
single Chrysanthemums we do well here, and 
they are liked best." 
"You have some old Vines, 1 see? 1 ' 
"Yes J in this Vinerv there are some which 
must be half a century old, and yet bear mar- 
vellously. The varieties are Muscat Hamburgh, 
Black Hamburgh, Barbarossa, Cros Colmar, 
Muscat of Alexandria, and Bowood Muscat. In 
the next house is a big batch of Poinsettias and 
Begonia manicata. We think a great deal of 
the latter, which is one of the most useful for 
cutting in winter. By forcing, we shall have 
patches of flowers at Christmas, and continue 
until about April. Here we have converted a 

Rose house into a late I'eaeh house." 
"What are the varieties?" 
"Of Nectarines we giow Violet llative, Lord 

Napier, Dry den, Humboldt, and Pineapple; and 
the Peaches are Prince of Wales, Haniugtou, 
Dr. Hogg, Hale's Early* Dymond, Royal George, 

Sea Kagle, and Gros Mignonne. We shall plant 
one wall with Karly Rivers and Lord Napier 
Nectarine*. Our only chance of getting a good 
crop outside is to plant the early varieties " 

"What sorts of Tomatoes do you grow?" 

" ("I olden Drop, Holmes' Supreme, and 
Kehp-e. Tin m- varieties have been grown here 

with success for many years. *' 

"Vou have ^onie promising Vines in vottr new 
nneries?" 

iles : I am very pleased with the I lam but git 
especially, which are only in their second \ear* 
T raised them from eyes myself. The other 
house contains Alicante, Ladv Downe's Seed 
ling, and Madresfield Court, with a catch crop 
of Eclipse Tomatoes on the back wall." 

"How about Cucumbers and Melons?" 

"The Cucumbers are Rochford Market and 
Brocklesby Park, which latter was raised hctc 
The Melons are, chiefly, Sutton's At. We make 
a big feature of Melons: this year we have had 
about three hundred fruits." 
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hablv !»' another six weeks with very little 
i It is just here that these perpetual-fruiting 
• et ; e s may prove most valuable. Straw- 
SUies 'in November and December would cer- 
Sv'fetch a very high price, and if it can be 
'hta^ned by the expenditure of a comparatively 
all amount on fuel, market-growers who are 
JJS j n the field have a finer chance than they 
h7,e had for a good many years. I say " who 
early in the field," because of the rush 
which invariably follows the discovery of any 
musually remunerative industry, and the con- 
senuent sharp drop in prices. I am old enough 
m remember the time when men made fortunes 
out of Tomatoes ; are any fortunes made out of 
mem now? If there are, I have not heard of 
them. H could only be by growing Tomatoes in 
tnormoosly-greater quantities than formerly, and 
therefore by employing a proportionately larger 
mount of capital. 

H. C. Davidson. 
(To be continued.) 



b , u at th eir own sweet will and 

he result is certainly a very sweet picture Bui 

m u ny P °" lons ° f *« Pl»«ure grounds 
JtZ^ Ch Sam ? might be s ^ not the teas 
a tracfve being the pretty house in which Mr. 
Stanton resides, facing a delightful collection 



FAMOUS GARDENERS AT 
HOME. 

So. 54-Ms. GEORGE STANTON, at PARK 
PLACE, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 



rf HE position occupied by Mr. ^George Stan- 
| ton, at Park Place, a singularly charming 
seat, even among those on the banks of the 
Thames where it is loveliest, is one of excep- 
tional responsibility. He has not only charge 
of Mrs. Noble's extensive gardens, but he also 
manages the farms and estate. The former are 
none the less the absorbing object of his care 
and attention. As the result of spending a few 
hours at Park Place, on a fine September day, 
I may be permitted to express the opinion that 
neither in the flower gardens, the pleasure 
grounds, the numerous houses, nor the con- 
siderate and admirably-planned kitchen garden, 
is any detail neglected. Mr. Shirley Hib- 
berd, when describing the gardens as " remark- 
able for their grand all-roundness," was well 




Me. Geohge Stanton. 

of flowers, and conveniently adjoining the glass- 
houses. It was not here, however, but in the 
handsome reading and club room, which Mrs. 
Noble erected for the use of the gardening 
staff, in commemoration of the safe return of 
her son, Major Noble, from South Africa last 
year, that, when we had spent all the time' 




Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. 



the mark. Mr. Stanton must derive in- 
K v ! '* lacllon from the knowledge that 
bail. and the members of the 

EL aie . greatly interested in his 
G and ' m ° St ful!y a PP re <:iate the 



available in a tour of inspection, we started our 
chat. 

"You have been at Park Place for many 
years?" I said. / , 

"Ever since the property was purchased by the 
variety of their 'surroundings. One late Mr. Noble, upwards of thirty years ago." 
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believe?" ' laCe haS SOme his,oric interest,"^! 

v i " , was at one time 'he residence of 

Iredenck Prmce of Wales, and of another 
Prince of Wales who afterwards became George 

r!',.??™" 1 / 1 passed int0 th e hands of 
General Conway, Lord MaJmesbury, and the 

S a 1 d f T ly ' in "^ssion. When Mr 
Noble bought it, extensive alterations and in.. 

L^TT WCTe made ' Mr Marnoch, the 
great landscape gardener, was called in, and I 

ra'rden ° U ,' S P ' anS f0r neW «•"««. flower 
of iLsl' P T aSUre gr ,° Unds ' and extensive ranges: 
a so 8 n an, H reeS a " d Shmbs ° f a11 kinds we" 
place " m gteat number s throughout the, 

"You knew Mr. Marnoch welP " 

' I had the honour of being one of his 

s'n" , h" 6 l hared , " ,y !0V « for wild flower 
s nee I have been here 1 have made up a list 
of more than six hundred species of wild 
flowers collected in a district having a radius 
of about four miles round Henley " 

' Great attention," continued Mr. Stanton, 
.i22 fcS by Ml Noble, and is still 

men' !,f^ * N ° be ' '° the comfo " and enjoy- 
ment of the employes. In the gardeners' 
bothy there is a bedroom for each of the 

JZ'.d^ 116 ST be 'l " Spacions bathroom is 
proMded and they have the use of a good 

on"'™ V y ' '." dudin 8 man >- important works 
on gardening. Ihe gardening papers are also 
taken in for them. They hive a" mutual im- 
provenient association, which is much appre- 
ciated, and most of them belong to the church 
choir and find it a help. It mikes them think 
somethrng of what is right and wrong. M r , 
Noble, a few years since, established an annual 
reunion day at Park Place, to which gardener 
come from far and near." 
"When is it held?" 

" In August, ,,ast year the gathering was of 
even more interest than usual, because 1 
presentation was made to Mrs. Noble of a 
splendid album containing a hundred and 
Imploys a " inet Ph0 ' 0graphs ° f P-' - d P-senl 

" Have yc-j any other gardeners' mutual im. 
provenient societies in the neighbourhood?" 

We have a very successful one at Wav- 
graui, and the Reading Association is, I believe 
the largest of its kind in the country. I have 
the honour this year of being its chairman " 

" Before we pass on to uus features of the 
garden, I should like to know somethine about 
yourself." 6 

Most of my gardening life has been spent 
But I am a native of Bramley, near 
Guildford. 

" Did any of your relatives belong to the 
gardening profession?" 

" No, and if I had not evidenced an unmis- 
takable love of flowers I should probably, like 
my brothers, have been brought up to the build- 
ing trade. When I was fifteen I was placed 
under Mr. Baxendine, the gardener at Ryding- 
hurst, and a noted exhibitor. At the end of 
that period I went to Knowle, an adjoining 
estate, under Mr. Stemp, a good, practical gar- 
dener, for a couple of years." 

"And your next move?" 

" In i860 I entered the Royal gardens at 
Windsor, then under the management of Mr. 
Ingram. I spent most of two years with Mr. 
Powell, one of the best pomologists of the day, 
and the raiser of many new varieties of fruit- 
Then I was at Kew for two years, being pro- 
moted at the end of twelve months to be the 
first man in the propagating house. At the 
botanical examination, held at the end of the 
first year, I was put first with Mr. Ferguson, 
afterwards curator of the Belfast garden, and 
at the end of the second year I came out with) 
a clear first." 

" Do you think it is worth while for a young 
gardener to spend a period at Kew ? " 

" Most certainly, if he desires to lay a good 
groundwork for his future career. He must, 
however, go with the determination to make the/ 
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best use of his time, and of the many opportu- 
nities to be found there. Otherwise, he had 
better stay away. My own experience is that 
one can obtain at Kew much broader and more 
general views of plant knowledge than is ob- 
tained elsewhere, and much valuable informa- 
tion in the nomenclature and distribution of 
plants." 

" How soon, after leaving Kew, did you be- 
come a head gardener?" 

f Not for four years. I went to Berry Hill, 
Taplow, then the seat of Mr. Noble, and was 
under Mr. Roger, for the first two years, as 
foreman in the flower gardens, and for the last 
two years as foreman of the glasshouses. During 
my stay here I went in strongly for examina- 
tions, and, among other successes, I was 
awarded a first-class certificate in botany, the 
first prize by the Society of Arts, and the Royal 
Horticultural Society's first prize; a first-class 
certificate in floriculture, and the Society of 
Arts', as well as the Royal Horticultural 
Society's first prize ; and a first-class certificate 



Noble, who was moving to Park Place, invited 
me to come back to him. For ten years I had 
charge also of Berry Hill. In 187S 1 was asked, 
in conjunction with Mr. Simpson, of Wortley 
Hall gardens, to go to Paris and report on horti- 
culture at the French Exhibition of that year, 
and, last year the French Government conferred 
upon me the order of a Chevalier du Merite 
Agricola." 

" That is rather a unique honour?" 

"As far as I know, I am the only English 
gardener who possesses it. For many years we 
always had a young French gardener here an- 
nually, and I am glad to know that several of 
them are filling high positions in their own 
country. I was elected some years ago an 
honorary member of the French National School 
of Horticulture at Versailles." 

"Now, as to the gardening at Park Place?" 

11 A special feature is the enormous supply of 
cut flowers. I doubt whether there is another 
place where, throughout the whole year, the 
supply is so great. Of course, we force many, 




The Gardenek's Cottage, Park. Place. 



from the Society of Arts for fruit and vegetable 
culture, and second prize from both societies. 
Owing to these successes, the Society of Arts 
selected me to go to Paris and report on horti- 
culture at the French Exhibition in 1867, which 
report was afterwards published. In 1866 I 
gained first-grade certificates in vegetable 
physiology and systematic botany at the 
Science and Art Department's examination. 
The possession of advanced grade certificates 
qualified me to teach these subjects and earn 
Government grants." 

"Did you make use of them?" 

" For several years I held a botanical class in 
the gardens, but had to discontinue it on account 
of pressure of work. I may add that I went up to 
the Royal Horticultural Society's examination 
in 1867, and was awarded the medal for gaining 
the highest number of marks in practical gar- 
dening, and a diploma electing me an associate 
member of the society for life." 

"When did you leave Berry Hill?" 

" In 1868, in order to become head gardener 
to Lord Southampton, at Whittlebury, in Nor- 
thamptonshire. At the end of three years, Mr. 



and have a large number for winter forcing." 

" Are they all used for the purposes of deco- 
ration in the house?" 

" No, though Mrs. Noble is here ten months 
in the year out of the twelve, and the other 
two months at the town house, none are wasted. 
We have a list of hospitals in London and 
elsewhere, to which all surplus cut flowers are 
forwarded." 

"You have flowers to which particular atten- 
tion is devoted? " 

" Quite -so, as in the case of Violets." 

"What is your method of cultivation?" 

" We carefully prepare large and well-matured 
plants in the kitchen garden, never growing 
them twice on the same ground. In preparing 
our frames, we never use fermenting material, 
but fill them with last year's leaves. Over this 
a layer of good soil is placed, and the plants 
are carefully lifted with large balls towards the 
end of September, put in their places a row at 
a time, and finished round' with good soil, as 
we go on. The use of fermenting material often 
leads to failure." 

"And you find the results satisfactory?" 



"Yes, with good plants to start 
ing bottom-heat, fr« but carSl ^-"^ 
removing all signs of decay buLZT*^ 
prickings of the surface, and conS. 
of flowers, keeps them going iH? P$5 
supply of cut bloom is of mo e initZ^ 
a great show in the frames, altho'ugfc^ 
often enjoyed. I may say that we have 
and return pipe in the frame, which we onl. ° W 
when absolutely necessary. We niL y USe 
siderable number of these prepaid lll^' 
a warm, sunny border cW I > £ P ™ 011 
They give flowers and franance A 
occasiSnany in winter, J&"p^^ 
seem the air m spnng , and aJmuch^ 

grow?' 11 memi ° ned ***** T* 

nothing to beat PrincesTof Wales Jff* 
grow very extensively." ' xa m 

"You go in largely for Sweet Peas?" 
"Dwarf Cupid in particular. Many peop i t 
fail with Cupid, but we sow under elasVTS 
transplant. The plants do better in single r w 
than in beds and we can pick them over Z 
easily. We have now dwarf Sweet Peas and 
glass, an inch apart, in boxes. They are 
planted out when they are strong enough That 
is about all the attention they require If th ev 
are sown in the open ground they become 
patchy, and do not thrive as they should 
Ordinary Sweet Peas we grow in the ordinarc 
way, usually in separate colours, or eight or 
ten of the best colours are mixed." 

" What are your principal winter and sprint; 
bedding plants?" ' 
" We have a good many varieties of Wall- 
flowers, and quantities of Forget-me-nots, Pan- 
sies, and Polyanthus. Primroses, Daisies, 
Aubrietia, Alyssum, Arabis, etc., are grown! 
Stachys lanata, grown from seed, makes nice, 
compact plants for edging purposes and lines! 
Few grow this from seed, but we find it gives 
just the plants we want — small, neat and com- 
pact, especially if the centre is picked out of 
the larger ones. Veronica incana (white) is also 
very useful for hedging. We grow Carnations 
all the year through, some in the houses, and 
others outside. 

" You have a great variety of trees and shrubs 
about the grounds?" 

" Yes, and more especially, perhaps, those re- 
markable for their autumn tinting. October is, I 
think, the most beautiful month in the year in 
this charming neighbourhood. The large Beech- 
woods are the principal feature in the autumn 
colouring, sloping down from considerable 
heights towards the Thames Valley. The Elms, 
a little later, take on a lovely yellow or golden 
colour. At Park Place we have planted almost 
every kind of tree, shrub or climbing plant pro- 
curable noted for their autumn tints. It 
would be impossible to mention them individu- 
ally. Scarlet Oaks, Maples of many Vi'ds, 
Tulip trees, Liquid Ambers, Sah -ra- 
taegus of sorts, Pyrus, especially P. arbutifolia, 
Snowy Mespilus, Parrotia persica, different kinds 
of Rhus, Cornus, Spindle trees, Ampelopsil 
of sorts, Vitis, and many others. The Virgiaiu 
Creeper we have planted to run up other trees, 
especially the Yew, and the beauty of a mantle 
of crimson thrown over the dark green surface 
can be imagined. „ 
" You have not mentioned the Cedars? 
" There are many fine specimens of Cedars ot 
Lebanon. The King of Cedars, near the house, 
was planted by George HI. The finest speci- 
mens are on the lawn." (j 
" How many houses are there? 
"Twenty-six. They have all been erected 
since I came. You will have noticed that* 
houses are not arranged stiffly. 1 "7 ■» a ™ 
stiffness everywhere. To improve th appear 
ance and to utilise space, the back walls o * 
houses are covered either with 
Lime, Ficus, Ivy-leaved and other Geiainu; 
Browallia (Streptosolen) .Ja™*"* ^JT 
trope, Abutilons, Jessamine, Roses, etc 
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'Kew Men 50 Years Ago', 1915 
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The Seventeenth Annual Social was held on Jan. 16th at the Boat 
House, Kew. Including lady friends and a goodly number of " Old 
Kewites," those present totalled about 150. Mr. Ellis ably performed 
the duties of M.C. Between the dances songs were rendered in the 
ball room by members and lady friends. Mr. Kitsch gave a violin solo, 
and Mr. Braggins, in kilt, contributed the Highland Fling and Sword 
Dance. For non-dancers cards, draughts, dominoes, etc. were pro- 
vided in an adjoining room. The proceedings closed at 3 A.m. with 
the singing of Auld Lang Syne and the National Anthem. At a 
recent meeting of those interested it was decided, owing to the war, to 
defer the holding of the 1915 Social for the present. Everything will 
depend on the duration of the war. It has been suggested that 
following the conclusion of peace the Social should be held to include 
also a " Welcome Back " to those Kewites who have joined the 
Colours. 



The Football Club. — Season 1913-14. As reported in the last 
issue of the Journal a fortnightly programme of matches was played, 
as trouble had teen experienced in the past in getting together a full 
team every week. Only 3 matches out of 1 1 played were won, but 
as we suffered defeat by the odd goal in 5 of the matches lost, the 
games were very well contested, though on paper the results appear 
only moderate. The best victories were against St. Stephen's Old 
Boys, 6 goals for to 1 against, and Ciypto Motors, 5 goals for to 
0 against us. 

Financially the season was very successful. The receipts, plus 
£2 3 s. 6d., the profit from the Football Social Evening, amounted to 
£8 18s. 3d. The expenditure was £5 18s. §\d., leaving a balance in 
hand of £2 19s. 8±d. 

The following were the Officers for the Season : — Captain, J. Ellis ; 
Vice-Captain, H. L. R. Chapman ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
F. G. Harcourt. 

Season 1914-15. As so many sub-Foremen and Gardeners are 
serving with the Colours, it was unanimously decided at a General 
Meeting to discontinue playing Football for the duration of the war. 



George Stanton 



KEW AND KEW MEN FIFTY YEARS AGO AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THEIR FUTURE. 

I had six years' experience before entering Kew Gardens, the last two 
years of which were spent in the Royal Gardens, Windsor, under 
Mr. Ingram, chiefly in the Fruit and Forcing Departments. I went 
to Kew in March 1862. I remember quite well my first interview 
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with the Curator, Mr. John Smith, on my arrival. He questioned me 
on the botanical names of a good many plants, and told me what was 
expected of me, etc. I started work next morning among the green- 
house plants in No. 10. After a few months I was moved to the stove 
plants, and the last year I was promoted to be first man in the 
propagating houses under Mr. Gower. I thoroughly enjoyed, and 
made good use of the half-hour allowed after breakfast every morning 
to study the plants and their names in the other departments of the 
Gardens. It is so useful and convenient, and a great feature at Kew, 
to find everything in every department distinctly and correctly 
named. 

The leading men at Kew in my time were : — Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, Director ; Dr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph Dalton Hooker, Assis- 
tant Director ; Mr. J. Smith, Curator ; Mr. D. McLeod, Assistant 
Curator ; Mr. A. A. Black, Keeper of the Herbarium ; Mr. J. K. Jack- 
son, Keeper of the Museums ; and Professor Oliver, Lecturer, etc 

Among the young men at Kew in my time there was one whose 
career I have watched with the greatest interest and pleasure. I 
refer to Dr. W. B. Hemsley. Our many botanical rambles in the old 
Kew days have never been forgotten. His promotion to the position 
of Keeper of the Herbarium and his many other honours have been 
merited ; his talents as a botanist and author are beyond all praise. 
His handbook of " Hardy Trees, Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants " I 
should like to recommend to every gardener. My copy, with constant 
use by myself and those around me, is nearly worn out. 

I may say that during my two years at Kew I took advantage of 
every opportunity to improve myself, and the benefits I derived have 
been a great pleasure and help to me through a long and active life. 
I have been asked to give my opinion on the advisability of a young 
gardener spending a period at Kew. My opinion is, and always has 
been, that for a young man who is anxious and determined to lay a 
good foundation for his future career, a period, say two years at least, 
is of the greatest utility. He must go with the firm resolve to make 
the best use of his time and of the many opportunities to be found 
there. If he is not inclined to do this he had better stay away. Some 
gardeners 1 know are not quite of my opinion in respect to young 
men ; they think they learn things that are not of much use to them. 
I can safely say, that one can obtain at Kew much broader and more 
general views of plant knowledge. Many errors are corrected and 
much valuable information can be obtained as to the nomenclature and 
distribution of plants. I have now retired, just 50 years after leaving, 
and I feel and have always been deeply indebted to Kew for the great 
help and intelligence I obtained. It has made my work easier and my 
life happier. I have been better able to impart knowledge to the many 
young men I have had under me as well as to those in riper years. If 
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I want to spend an enjoyable day, nothing is more pleasant to me at 
any time of the year than a visit to Kew. 

British Botany has always been a very interesting study and a great 
pleasure to me. I have had the honour of conducting many botanical 
rambles in this neighbourhood, including some from the Kew British 
Botany Club. They are alwa} r s very much enjoyed. I have also 
exhibited many named collections of wild flowers at our local shows. 
These are always much appreciated and are among the most interesting 
features displayed. 

My career since leaving Kew is as follows : — I went first to Berry 
Hill, near Maidenhead, then the seat of the late John Noble, Esq., who 
was a great lover of his garden. The place was much improved by the 
late Mr. Marnock, the best landscape gardener of his day and one of 
the best and kindest men I ever knew. Gardening at Berry Hill was 
thoroughly well done. My first two years I acted as foreman in the 
flower garden ; the next two years as foreman in the glasshouses. I 
left Berry Hill to be head gardener to Lord Southampton at Whittle- 
bury in Northamptonshire. After three years my previous employer, 
J. Noble, Esq., purchased Park Place and invited me to come back and 
undertake the management of it. This is one of the most beautiful 
estates on the Thames. Mr. Marnock was again called in, many 
alterations and improvements were made by him, and I had the pleasure 
of carrying them out. After twenty years at Park Place my kind and 
generous employer died, at a good old age. Mrs. Noble carried the 
place on in the usual way until her death a year ago. It now belongs 
to her eldest son, Wilson Noble, Esq. 

For the last 21 years a most enjoyable Past and Present Gathering 
has been held annually at Park Place. Many who had served here are 
delighted to come back to meet old friends and to look round the old 
place; generally about 120 are present. The members of the family 
take much interest in this gathering. A good lunch, cricket, and tea 
are provided, besides an entertainment at the Olubroom in the evening, 
at which as many as can are delighted to stay. A reading-room and 
library are provided at Park Place for the use of the gardeners. 

The following are some of the successes and honours that have been 
awarded to me. During my two years at Kew at the examinations 
held in the Gardens, I was awarded at the end of the first year 
1st Prize (equal) with Ferguson in Botany ; at the end of the second 
year I came out a clear 1st. The prizes of books were chiefly the 
result of Professor Oliver's lectures on Botany. 

Since leaving Kew I have been awarded : — 

1865: 

1st Class Teacher's Certificate in Systematic Botany, 
1st Class Teacher's Certificate in Vegetable Physiology, 
By the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
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1866 : 

1st Class Certificate in Botany and 1st Prize, 
1st Class Certificate in Floriculture and 1st Prize, 
1st Class Certificate in Fruit and Vegetable Culture and 2nd Prize, 
By the Society of Arts. 

1867: 

At the two days' examination held by the Royal Horticultural 
Society at South Kensington, I was awarded the Medal for 
gaining the highest number of marks in Practical Gardening, 
and a Diploma making me an Associate Member for life. 

Selected by the Society of Arts to report on Horticulture at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1867 and again in 1878. 

1901 : 

Elected an Honorary Member of the French National School of 

Horticulture at Versailles. 
Nominated by the French Government Chevalier du Merite 

Agricole. 

The French honours were given me chiefly for acts of kindness to 
young French gardeners who came one after another for many years 
to Park Place Gardens for improvement in Horticulture, etc. Some 
of them are now among the leading Horticulturists in France. 

In my retirement, after 43 years at Park Place, I feel it a great 
pleasure to look back on my gardening career and to hear of the 
welfare of the many men who passed through my hands, many of whom 
are holding good positions in different parts of the country and abroad. 
I hope to enjoy a few years of rest and quiet. I am still to live in my 
nice old home on the Park Place estate, with its old fashioned garden. 
The wild flowers will not be forgotten, although I may not be able to 
take such long rambles as in the old days. 

I am devoting a portion of my nice old garden to the cultivation of 
everlasting flowers, ornamental grasses, winter cherries and many other 
plants of this character. I cut them when they are ready, dry 
them carefully, and give them away late in autumn to friends, 
hospitals, etc. I need hardly say they are very much appreciated, and 
provide a pleasant occupation for any leisure I may have. 

The receipt of the Journal of the Kew Guild is always a great 
pleasure to me. Many old, well-known names turn up, and the list of 
Old Kewites is often consulted. It is interesting to know where the 
men are and what they are doing. George Stanton. 

December 28 1914, 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF YPRES (YPER). 

It was on the 7th of October that the Germans entered Ypres. In 
the early morning we saw in front of our house for the first time an 
Uhlan on horseback. He went up and down, inspecting the fields, the 
roads, the ditches, the trees and everything that could hide an enemy. 
Now and then we heard some rifle shots, and when they came nearer 
and nearer there was of course a little excitement among the citizens. 
At noon we were told that three Germans were killed and that their 
horses had been taken by the Belgian volunteers. The Oivil Guards with 
a few gendarmes conducting patrols of Belgian volunteers were very 
busy hunting and chasing the Uhlans, and we all were so happy to see 
from time to time some German prisoners. 

At one o'clock it was rumoured that a whole German army corps 
(40,000 men) was approaching the town by the Menin Road. Rifle- 
firing became more powerful and was increasing rapidly. At two 
o'clock the Belgians had to retire because they were outnumbered by 
the Germans, who fired several big shells into Ypres. At half-past 
two our defenders fired their last cartridges and went away in a 
special train in the direction of Fumes, joining the Belgian army in 
retreat from Antwerp. 

At three o'clock the Germans took Ypres. They went direct to the 
railway station and began to destroy telephone and telegraph wires, 
broke with the butt ends of their rifles the machinery, took the money 
out of the offices. They were disappointed at finding the railway 
station without engines and waggons (all Belgian engines and carriages 
had been sent off to France). They stabled their horses in the first 
class waiting rooms ; the second and third class were not good enough 
for them. They also hammered the whole night on the safe, but could 
not open it. Meanwhile the German Headquarters billeted themselves 
in the town, and everyone had to take in as many soldiers as possible. 
They also stabled their horses in the public buildings and in our 
beautiful Town Hall. They made a war levy on Ypres of 60,000 francs, 
which the Burgomaster had to pay at once. During the night we 
heard them singing and many soldiers got drunk. At ten o'clock they 
looted a jeweller's shop because the proprietor, an old widow lady, was 
afraid to open the door at such a late hour. The drunken Germans 
smashed the door and entered the shop ; in less than ten minutes the 
whole shop was empty, and the lady, frightened to death, had locked 
herself in the cellar until next morning. A poor baker who had to cross 
the market place was ordered to come down off his cart, and they took 
all the bread, took out the horse, and with the butt ends of their rifles 
and hammers they broke the cart in order to get wood to light a fire 
for preparing their meals. 

Fortunately the Germans did not stay much longer, and they went 
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GEORGE STAN 



Contemporary at Kew with Mr. James Garamie, our President 
for 1918, Mr. Stanton fitly follows hi m as President for the current 
year. Both are representative Kew men of the early sixties ; the one 
a north countryman who made his mark in India ; the other a south 
countryman who has sucessf ully practised his profession in the South 
of England. Mr. Stanton was born December 10, 1840, at Bramley 
near Guildford, Surrey. His gardening career opened with three 
years' service in the gardens at Rydinglmrst, followed by two years 
at Knowle Park, both places near his home. Then, in 1860, he 
went to Windsor and spent two profitable years in the Royal Gardens. 
He entered Kew in March 1862, and left the establishment in 
March 1864 with an excellent testimonial to his conduct and 
attainments. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Stanton took advantage of 
every opportunity to improve his knowledge, and he gratefully 
records in this Journal for 1915 the benefits he derived from his two 
years' work and study at Kew, adding that they had been a source of 
pleasure and help through a long and active life. The only prizes 
obtainable at Kew in those far away days were for Botany, and 
Stanton gained an equal First and a clear First in successive years. 
At Kew he was eventually promoted to the responsible post of first man 
in the propagating department. After leaving Kew he obtained several 
1st Class Certificates and First Prizes in Botany and Horticulture, culmi- 
nating in a Medal and Diploma from the Royal Horticultural Society ; 
thus qualifying as a Teacher in practical Gardening and Botany. From 
Kew he first went to Berry Hill, Maidenhead, the seat of Mr. John 
Noble, where he acted as foreman in different departments. He then 
went in 1869 as head-gardener to Lord Southampton at Whittlebury, 
Northamptonshire. Three years later Mr. Noble purchased Park 
Place, Henley-on-Thames, one of the most beautiful estates in the 
Thames Valley, and invited Mr. Stanton to take charge. This post 
he held until 1914. During his long tenure of office he effected many 
improvements on the estate. He is still living on the Park Place 
Estate. 

Mr. Stanton is an accomplished gardener and a genial trainer of 
gardeners, including Frenchmen, of whom he always had one or two 
under him. He was selected by the Society of Arts to report on 
Horticulture at the Paris Exhibition in 1867 and again in 1878. 
In 1901, he was elected an Honorary Member of the French National 
School of Horticulture at Versailles, and in the same year was 
nominated by the French Government, Chevalier du Merite Agricole. 

An excellent bothy, reading room, and library at Park Place are 
almost entirely due to Mr. Stanton's interest and kind thought for 
the young men under him. The President-elect takes a keen interest 
in the local flora, and on at least two occasions just previous to the 
outbreak of war Mr. Stanton acted as guide to the Kew British 
Botany Club when visiting the Henley district. 

Mr. Stanton's devotion to Gardening and Botany arose from 
personal inclination and taste, not from influence, his father and 
other relatives having occupied other walks in life. Although 
Stanton and the writer were great friends during his stay at Kew 
and studied and botanized together, circumstances in later years 
prevented much personal intercourse, but pleasant memories still 
remain recalling his genial and modest personality. W. B. H. 

As far as I can discover I am the only one of Mr. Stanton's old boys 
who, after leaving Park Place, found his way to Kew. How the 
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Editor of the Kew Guild Journal got to know this I cannot say — how 
do Editors get to know things ? But in any case I presume that 
this is the reason why I have been asked to add a note concerning 
the man who will preside at the Councils of the Guild in this year of 
what we all hope will be the Great Peace. 

I need hardly say that I am delighted to do this, and in fact gladly 
welcome the opportunity to congratulate Mr. Stanton upon his 
Presidential honours. 

Although more than twenty years have elapsed since I left the little 
town beside the river to wander into the rude (?) north, the memories 
of the gardens at Park Place and their chief are still very clear and 
definite. In those days, they were amongst the smartest and best- 
kept gardens in the country. Park Place itself possesses natural 
advantages given to few other estates, and these were made the most 
of, when the existing gardens and pleasure grounds took their present 
form. Under Mr. Stanton's charge they developed amazingly. The 
then owner, Mr. John Noble, was a man of highly artistic tastes, and 
with these were combined a sane practical outlook and business 
capacity possessed by but few owners of gardens. In Mr. Stanton he 
found a man exactly fitted to cany into practical effect the wishes of 
such an employer, and at the time of my sojurn there the word 
" thorough " was writ large upon everything connected with the 
gardens. 

My note, however, was intended to deal with the man rather than 
with the place he managed. Mr. Stanton has attended a good many 
meetings of the Kew Guild, and his presence must be familiar to not 
a few " Guilders." Like the rest of us he has received certain 
attentions from Anno Domini, and has mellowed with the years. 
In the " nineties " as I knew him he was a man of young middle age, 
a trained athlete, possessing a surprising fund of energy — to walk 
with Mr. Stanton through the gardens and round the Home Farm was 
not always entirely a pleasurable experience to any one of sedentary 
habits. The s. h. man might not be walked off his legs, but again 
he might. The guide, however, always came up smiling at the finish. 

Naturally a good many young men passed through the gardens at 
Park Place during Mr. Stanton's long tenure of office, and I am 
quite sure that each of them when he comes to make up his life's 
balance-sheet will be fain to acknowledge that the years at Park 
Place counted amongst the most valuable portion of his earlier training. 
The work was hard, the hours were long, and, of course, there were the 
usual grumbles, even although the Gardeners' Trade Union was not 
then in existence, but the work did not last for ever, and there were 
plenty of opportunities for healthful and profitable recreation. The 
Cricket and Football Clubs took the place of honour, and there was 
always keen competition to get into the teams. It was not until after 
my departure that the Mutual Improvement Society was started. 
I have had, however, several opportunities of conversation with men 
who attended meetings of the Society, and they were all loud in its 
praises. Mr. Stanton is, I understand, living retired hard by the 
scene of his labours, and is still upon the Park Place Estate. He 
emerges from a well-earned rest to take the position of titular Head 
of our Guild. A. S. G. 
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One pattern of the Knapsack has an agitator, 
and in the larger machines one finds such points 
as weight, width and easy running have been 
duly considered. The Ubel machines are of 
excellent construction, the nozzles and valves, 
vital points in any machine, are of fine finish, 
and in regard to convenience some of the Stone- 
house patterns are very excellent. In many- 
gardens narrow gateways and paths or closely 
planted bush fruits will only admit of a very narrow- 
tank machine being used. The Stonehouse 
Company and the Four Oaks Company both cater 
for such conditions by constructing a machini 
with a narrow tank of good capacity on a one- 
wheeled carriage ; but the reader may discover 
all these matters of detail by procuring catalogues, 
and any of the high-class firms who trade in 
machines or chemicals will answer enquiries for 
information, and in most cases can furnish booklets 
with directions for dealing with the more prevalent 
insects and fungoid diseases. The great thing 
is to realise that diseased or insect-infested trees 
and bushes cannot yield good crops, that neglect 
constitutes a menace to neighbours as well as 
involving personal loss, and that up to the present 
no more effective curative or preventive measures 
than spraying have been discovered, and that to 
spray early is to make doubly sure of the maximum 
benefit. P. P. N. 



Up-to-Date Varieties of 
Gladioli and Delphiniums 

FEW flowers create a brighter display 
than Gladioli and Delphiniums, and to 
get the most beautiful garden effects 
it is necessary to cultivate only the 
very choicest varieties. There is no 
time like the present for planting these gay 
flowers. To the varieties mentioned in foregoing 
articles in this issue the following should be added: 
Large-Flowered Gladioli. — Cecilia Kelway, fltsh 
pink shaded with red, carmine blotch ; Golden 
Measure, the purest and most beautiful yellow 
Gladiolus in cultivation ; Kelway's Masterpiece, 
ruby crimson,, dark spot (grand) ; Kelway's 
Painted Lady, white, large crimson blotch on 
lower petals ; Gordon Selfridge, crimson self 
(very large) ; Lady Macfarren, beautiful soft 
rose, white centre (perfection) ; Rose of July, 
dark rose, flaked with crimson, yellow lip 
(beautiful) ; Lady Rosemary Portal, pure white, 
ivory centre, faint violet stripe ; Orby, vivid 
crimson maroon (exceedingly rich and handsome) ; 
Lady Muriel Digby, creamy white, with a delicate 
shade of pink (grand) ; Crown Jewel, most 
attractive colour of a charming soft pink, with 
yellow groundwork ; Brooklands, very large 
rose pink, with a pure white spot (perfection) ; 
James Wm. Kelway, geranium red, grand colour 
(perfection) ; John Churchill Cragie, salmon red, 
with a large yellow blotch (handsome). 

Langprim Hybrids. — Golden Girl, pure yellow 
(very large) ; Phyllis Kelway, pure yellow (good 
form and substance) ; T. W. Sanders, orange 
salmon, yellow spot ; Wraith, ochre yellow, 
striped red, lemon curled ; Miss Jessey Hulton, 
yellow ground, shaded rose, carmine stripe ; 
Josephine Kelway, creamy yellow, shaded rose 
(grand) ; Miss Cran, primrose yellow, tinted 
carmine ; A. J. Macself, ochre yellow, flowered 
rose, yellow centre ; Ian Kelway, orange yellow, 
shaded with salmon (beautiful) ; Lieutenant 
Kelway, salmon red, shaded with crimson (large) ; 
Banshee, orange yellow, tinted red ; Peach Blossom, 
rose pink (very beautiful) ; Early Morn, apricot 
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yellow, with carmine tinge ; Mrs. Swainson, 
sulphur, yellow centre (exquisite). 

Delphiniums. — Lloyd George (award of merit), 
very bright blue and violet, individual pipes 
3 inches across, white centres ; Monarch of All, 
beautiful rich violet and plum, dark centre ; 
General Maitland, lovely clear blue, large white 
eye (semi-double) ; Lieutenant-Colonel F. Dugdale, 
clear bright blue, inner petals mauve (scmi-doublc) ; 
Grand Parade, sky blue, yellow eye, distinct shade, 
dwarf habit, (semi-double) ; James William 
Kelway, beautiful pale sky blue, with pink inner 
petals, large white centre (semi-double) ; Lovely, 
delicate milky lavender and sky blue, with very 
large white eye (semi-double, grand variety) ; 
Geraldine Kelway, pale azure blue (the most 
beautiful single-flowertd variety, white centre; 
Captain Hawker, brilliant, sky blue lavender, 
black eye (grand) ; Captain Alcock, bright blue, 
tinged violet in eye (magnificent) ; General 
Allenby, deep blue and purple, with large 
spreading eye (splendid variety). 



Miniature or Dutch Roman 
Hyacinths 

I think there is nothing more satisfactory foi 
fibre culture than these small Hyacinths. The 
bulbs are quite small, but they produce nice 
spikes of bloom and hardly ever fail. They 
may be had in various colours, light and dark 
blue, pink, dark red and pure white. A great 
point in their favour, to my mind, is that the 
spikes are not so crowded with bells as are those 
of the full-sized bulbs; they are, therefore, free 
from the formal stiffness of their elders. The 
pure white varieties are far more worthy of culture 
than the true Roman Hyacinths, which have been 
steadily deteriorating in quality for some years, 
while the price has soared upward. The Dutch 
Romans cannot be had in bloom quite so early as 
the true Romans, but with the aid of a cool green- 
house they may easily be coaxed into flower by 
the end of January. This year I had them out 
before the true Romans had faded. These minia- 
ture Hyacinths should be planted closely in bowls 
in fibre any time from"" October to the end of 
November. After potting put the bowls in any 
cool plare until the bulbs have grown about 2 inches 
high. They may then be placed in a greenhouse 
or sunny window, keeping them close to the glass 
and also well watered. No bulbous subject is 
easier to manage for gives a better return for 
one's trouble than these small Hyacinths, and 
another important point in their favour is they 
are very cheap. 

Lowdham, Notts. J. Duncan Pearson. 
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GEORGE STANTON. 

We regret to leruKl Llh 1 cieatn of Mr. George 
Stanton, for the. long period of forty-two years 
head-gardener at Park Place, Henley-on-Thames. 
Mr. Stanton's health had been failing for some 
time, and he passed away on March 14 in his 
eightieth year. 

A native of Bramley, near Guildford, Mr. Stanton 
as a boy worked in the gardens of Rydinghurst 
and Knole Park near his home. At the age of 
twenty he took a post as journeyman in the Royal 
Gardens, Frogmore, entering Kew two years later. 
Here, from 1862 to 1864, he had as contemporaries 
Mr. W. B. Hemsley and Mr. J. Gannnie. On 
leaving Kew Mr. Stanton became foreman at 



Berry Hill, Maidenhead, and in 1869 was appointed 
head gardener to Lord Southampton at Whittle- 
bury. In the meantime Mr. John Noble, his 
former employer at Berry Hill, had purchased the 
Park Place estate, and invited Mr. Stanton to take 
charge. Situated in the Thames valley not far 
from Henley, Park Place possesses many natural 
advantages and in the capable hands of Mr. Stanton 
with an enthusiastic employer's ever ready help 
and encouragement. Park Place soon became one 
of the " show " places of the district. The late 
Mr. Stanton was not only a capable practical 
gardener, but he also obtained, while at Kew and 
elsewhere, a wide theoretical knowledge of botany 
and horticulture, gaining numerous certificates 
and prizes, including a medal and diploma of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Thorough in his work, Mr. Stanton also took 
a keen and lively interest in the men under his 
charge. The excellent bothy contained a reading 
room and a useful library of botanical and gardening 
books. A Mutual Improvement Society was another 
innovation of Mr. Stanton's in his endeavour to 
impart knowledge and encourage the young men 




THE LATE MR. GEORGE STANTON. 

under his charge to become proficient in their 
profession. Recreation was not neglected, cricket 
in summer and football in winter receiving every 
encouragement. Mr. Stanton did not confine his 
interest to the British gardener, but usually had 
one or two Frenchmen in the garden. For this and 
other valuable interests in French horticulture 
our late friend received the honour of Chevalier du 
Merite Agricole in 1901. 

The interment was on Thursday, March 18, 
in Remenham Churchyard near the Park Place 
estate, where his wife was buried thirty years ago. 
The large attendance in the church and at the grave- 
side bore eloquent testimony to the esteem and 
respect entertained for Mr. Stanton on the Park 
Place estate and by other inhabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood. Among those present were Mr. Stanton's- 
son and daughter, Mr. Fleatlcy Noble, son, and 
Mr. Eric Noble, grandson, of the late Mr. John 
Noble, Mr. T. Powell, foreman under Mr. Stanton, 
and who succeeded Mr. Stanton as head gardener 
on his retirement a few years ago, and Mr. A. 
Osborn, representing the Kew Guild, of which Mr. 
Stanton was president. 
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STANSFIELD James Bottomley of 13 Park-lane Little Horton 
Bradford died 29 December 1919 at St. Luke's Hospital 
Bradford Probate London 27 April to John William 
Stansfield retired schoolmaster and John Conchar 
solicitor. Effects £180; 14s. 3d. 



STANSFIELD James Walter of 2 St. Mary's-terrace Newton 
Park Leeds died 23 February 1920 Probate London 26 
May to John Turney commercial traveller and Thomas 
Coombs chartered accountant. Effects £366 17s. 8d. 



STANSFIELD Martha Ann of 17 Lomax-street Great Harwood 
Lancashire (wife of Alfred Stansfield) died 8 October 
19 1 9 Probate Lancaster 3 March to the said Alfred 
Stansfield weaver and Mary Elizabeth Pickles spinster. 
Effects £244 1 2s. 6H. 

STANSFIELD Martha Ann of Pecket Well Hebden Bridge 
Yorkshire spinster died 8 April 1920 Administration 
London 15 July to Vivian Sutcliffe wholesale clothier. 
Effects ^1551 2S. 8d. 

STANSFIELD Moses Henry of Palmerston North New Zealand 

died 29 July 191 7 Administration London 30 December 
to Moses Stansfield joiner. Effects £44. 



STANSFIELD Robert of 85 Villa-road Oldham died 5 February 
1920 Probate Manchester 10 March to Alfred Stansfield 
warehouseman. Effects £495. 



STANSFIELD Samuel of 22 Saville-road South Shore Black- 
pool died 30 August 1920 Probate London 9 November to 
Betty Stansfield widow. Effects £2514 8s. 3d. 

STANSFIELD Sarah Ann of 11 Celia-street Burnley (wife of 
HoughTon Stansfield) died 16 October 1920 Administra- 
tion London 18 November to the said Houghton Stansfield 
joiner. Effects £214 is. 

■ 

STANSMORE Henry Charles of Grouville House Magdala-road 
Cosham Hampshire died 31 October 1920 Probate London 
December to Alfred Bartlett draper. 
Effects £1790 15 s. 7d. 1 

1 

STANTON Edmond Ernest of 62 Thornhill-road Barnsbury 
Middlesex died 6 March 1920 at the Middlesex Hospital 
Middlesex Administration London 1 April to Ellen Agnes 
Malby widow. Effects £95 12s. gd. 



STANTON Eliza of 107 Leighton-road Kentish Town Middle- 
sex (wife of Henry Stanton) died 24 November 19 19 
Administration London 10 March to the said Henry 
Stanton retired packer. Effects £100. 



STANTON George of 45 Gough-street Poplar Middlesex died 

22 February 191 5 Administration (with Will) London 7 
January to Sarah King (wife of Robert King). 
Effects £20 1 13 s. 

STANTON George) of Upper Culham near Henley-on-Thames 
Berksh ire^retired estate steward died 14 March 1920 
iobaTeOxford 10 April to Ernest William Stanton bank 
manager. Effects £1464 os. gd. 

* 

STANTON Harry Hand of 36 Elms-road Sutton Coldfield 
Warwickshire died 14 March 1920 Probate Birmingham 
1 7 April to William Thomas Stanton barrister-at-law and 
Frank James Stanton designer. Effects £670 195. 



STANTON Henry John of 99 Cambridge-road New Maiden 
Surrey died 7 December 1920 Probate London 14 
December to Archibald John Stanton civil servant. 
Effects £376 1 8s. 3d. 



STANTON Hugh of Clovelly Cunderdin Western 
died 15 September 19 19 at Perth Western 
Administration London 8 July to Amy Winifred 
widow. Effects ^200. 



Australia 

Australia 
Stanton 



STANTON Ivy of 10 Briar-street Bacup Lancashire (wife of 
Ernest Eli Stanton) died 23 October 1920 Administration 
London 1 1 December to the said Ernest Eh Stanton fitter. 
Effects £66 os. 4d. 

STANTON James Levi of Church End Swavesey Cambridge- 
shire died 18 April 1920 at 18 Beaumont-street 
Marylebone Middlesex Probate London 7 August to 
Frederick Stanton merchant and William George Olliffe 
accountant. Effects £8709 os. id. 



STANTON Mary Cope of 22 Tavistock-road Westbourne-grove 
Middlesex widow died 21 December 1919 Probate London 
3 February to Walter Granville Morrison stockbroker and 
Percy William Berriman Tippetts solicitor. 
Effects £14879 17s. 4d. 

■ 

STANTON Milborough Elizabeth of Newlands Regents Park 
Millbrook Southampton widow died 1 July 1920 Probate 
London 12 October to Edward Alan Rustat Covey 
physician and Milborough Christiana Covey (wife of the 
said Edward Alan Rustat Covey). 
Effects £3072 7s. 7d. 

STANTON Thomas Hartup of Le Breos-avenue Uplands 
Swansea died 10 April 19 16 Administration London 31 

January to William Alexander Scammell commercial 
clerk. 'Effects £7 5s. 7d. 
Former Grant P.R. July 1916. 

STAN WAY Augusta Rebecca of 10 Strangways-terrace Truro 
spinster died 15 May 1920 Probate London 24 June to 
Anne Elizabeth Joerv Tisshaw widow Winifred Anne 
Coppin (wife of Charles Winter Coppin) and Alberf Fisher 
accountant. Effects £641 3s. 3d. 

STAN WAY Emma of Westminster-grove Ellesmere Port near 
Birkenhead widow died 22 September 1920 at the Royal 
Infirmary Liverpool Probate Chester 18 November to 
Harold Griffiths Stanway schoolmaster Horace Victor 
Stanway garage proprietor Jessie Louise Cornes (wife of 
Alfred Cornes) and Lilian Fanny Wilding (wife of Thomas 
Wilding). Effects £479 8s. jrd. 

STANWAY Fanny of 79 Allen-road Wolverhampton (wife of 
Edward Thomas Stanway) died 18 September 1920 
Probate Lichfield 24 November to the said Edward 
Thomas Stanway retired chemist and druggist. 
Effects £298 5 s. 

STANWAY John of 4 Cornwall-street Runcorn Cheshire died 
30 October 1920 Probate Chester 29 November to William 
Leicester Stanway examiner and Hilda Stanway" spinster. 

Effects £240. 

STANWELL Ethel Mary of Merrywood Peaks Hill Purley 
Surrey (wife of Noel Edward Stanwell) died 10 September 
1920 Administration London 15 October to the said Noel 
Edward Stanwell esquire. Effects £2770 3s. iod. 



STANTON Harvey of Thurgarton Nottinghamshire railway 
signalman died 23 November 19 19 at the Nottingham 
General Hospital Probate Nottingham 24 February to 
John Oughton railway inspector. Effects £489 3s. 4d. 



STANWORTH Clara of The Hollins Rimington near Chtheroe 
Yorkshire fwife of Jimmy Stanworth) died 27 November 
19 1 9 Probate London 4 February to the said Jimmy 
Stanworth farmer. Effects £4469 17 s * 3 d - 



STANTON Henry of 17 Campbell-street Northampton died 16 

December 1891 Administration Northampton 12 October 
to Sarah Dunkley widow. Effects £201 13 s. Former 
Grant Northampton 2 January 1892. 

t 

STANTON Henry of 5 Durward-street Whitechapel-road 
Middlesex died 3 December 19 18 at 4 General Hospital 
Camiers France Administration London 18 December to 
Frederick Stanton salvage dealer. Effects ^"438 10s. 



STANWORTH James of 112 Browhead-road Burnley died 16 
June 191 7 Probate London 27 October to Levi Stanworth 
blacksmith and John Smith Stanworth builder. 
Effects £1235. 

■ 

STANWORTH Martha of 116 Duke's-brow Blackburn widow 
died 20 February 1920 at 58 Westmoreland-street Nelson 
Lancashire Probate London 18 March to Ernest 
Stanworth weaver. Effects £\ 30 19s. 6d. 
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however, necessitates the accumulation of a 
considerable quantity 

WATER INDISPENSABLE TO PLANTS. 

June 21st. — It is hardly too much to say that 
the garden which produces the finest crops is 
the one in which the most water is used — at 
-auy rate, if the summer be dry. Water is the 
largest constituent of all vegetables ; of many 
it forms from eighty to ninety per cent., and 
of some even more ; and apart from that, plants, 
though in the midst of food, would starve with- 
out it. For they cannot, like animals, absorb 
solid food, it must be in liquid form 
before it can enter the roots ; that is to say, it 
must be dissolved in water. That is why liquid 




MR. T. W. STANTON. v 

manure produces a quicker effect than dry fer 
tilisers which take time to dissolve — it can be 
used by -the plants at once. It fqllows that 
while we must keep up the supplies of food in 
the ground, it is still more important that we 
should keep up the supplies of moisture. Even 
the poorest soil is rarely quite exhausted ; 
plants can generally find some food in it, and 
make some growth ; but in the richest soil, if 
it is destitute of water, they must die. 

H. C. Davidson. 



IRIS S1BIRICA. 



This Iris makes a charming display on the 
herbaceous border during the month of June, 
and is so distinctive and easy of culture that it 
•deserves to be more widely grown. Its flowers 
are small compared with other Irises, but they 
are borne in great profusion. One moderate- 
sized plant I have been examining has sent up 
over fifty flower spikes, with several flowers 
upon each of them. 

The flowers rise to a height of about two and 
a half feet, and the neat foliage is about half 
as tall. The limbs and standards of the flowers 
are bright lilac-blue, and the falls are beauti- 
fully veined with the same colour on a much 
paler ground. The foliage grows nearly erect, 
and soon makes a dense clump. 

The place in which the plant seems happiest 
is a sunny position on a rich, damp soil. The 
size and 'colouring of the flowers are greatly 
improved by generous treatment. It can be 
propagated by division of the clumps in autumn 
or winter. .- Southern Gardener. 



The annual show of the National Rose 
Society is to be held in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent's Park, next Wednesday, July 
2nd. There will, as usual,, be a tent for new 
seedling Roses ; and some very attractive ex- 
hibits are also promised in the ladies' artistic 
classes. > | 
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FAMOUS BRITISH 
GARDENS. 

HINWICK HALL WELLINGBOROUGH. 
Interview -with M . T. W. Stanlon 




THOUGH Wellingborough is the post and 
railway town for Hinwick, the two 
places are actually in different counties, 
Wellingborough being in Northampton- 
shire, while Hinwick, four miles away, is across 
the border, in Bedfordshire. A pleasant drive 
through open country, with broad valleys roll- 
ing away on either hand — the tableland here is 
among the highest in England — brought me to 
Hinwick Hall, the residence of Mr. Gilbert 
Robinson, by whose courtesy I was enabled to 
pay a visit to the gardens a few days ago. 
Many choice pedigree cattle, and racehorses of 
aristocratic lineage, have been bred on this 
estate, and as I passed, two handsome yearlings 
were pointed out to me,- of which great things 
are expected, one of them having for sire 
Tracery, which won the Derby some years back. 

The approach to the house is by way of a 
fine avenue of trees, with a series of ponds 
behind. It leads up to a broad and handsome 



best being Reve d'Or, Gloire de Dijon, Climb- 
ing Richmond, and General Jacqueminot — not 
usually regarded as a climber, but making 
growths ten and twelve feet high. In large tubs 
on each side of the entrance are fine specimens 
of the Japan Medlar or Loquat (Eriobotrya 
japonica), which stand outside all the winter. 

On the west side is a sunk formal garden, 
and as the house is built on a gentle slope, the 
lawns rise from the front in a series of broad 
terraces. The formal garden has a low retain- 
ing wall, on which stand large pots of Paul 
Crampel Geraniums, whose vivid colouring is, 
of course, very conspicuous. In the centre is 
a stone pool, with a fountain, and Water Lilies 
in full bloom, among which the dragon-flies 
darted. Tiled paths and the close-cut grass 
added to the charm of the picture. Ceanothus 
Veitchianus had been planted out at the toot 
of the wall, and had done well for eight years, 
but was finally killed by frost; and the new 




THE WEST FRONT OF HINWICK HALL. 

Showing the Union Jack Garden enclosed by Yew hedges. 



courtyard, designed as a rendezvous for the 
local hunt. Beyond are seen a set of well-built 
stables, harmonising in detail with the archi- 
tecture of the house itself, which was largely 
rebuilt when it passed into Mr. Robinson's 
possession twelve or fourteen years ago. The 
gardens, too, were made at the same time, Mr. 
Stanton, who showed me round, having the 
carrying out of the work. 

A dwarf wall cuts off the courtyard from the 
lawn in front of the house, and is planted with 
Aubrietias, Arabis, and other spring-flowering 
plants, which make large splashes of colour. 
Between the broken flags of the steps and path, 
Sweet Alyssum, Corydalis, and other low- 
growing subjects are grown. Behind the wall, 
at the end of the lawn, is a herbaceous border, 
in which at this time Anchusa Dropmore, 
Pyrethrums, and Lychnis Viscaria splendens 
supplied the principal display. Standard Roses 
on the lawn had suffered from last winter's 
rain and frost ; but the climbing Roses on the 
house front were in full beauty, amongst the 
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plants put in since are scarcely in a thriving 
condition.' 

THE UNION JACK GARDEN. 

Beyond this garden, circular steps lead up 
to the Umon Jack garden, so-called because the 
eight triangular beds are cut in the shape of 
the sections of the national flag. It is sur- 
rounded by a Yew hedge, and the beds are 
edged with Box. When first made they were 
intended to be filled with red, white, and blue 
flowers, to complete the design. 

* But after the first year," said Mr. Stanton, 
"this idea was abandoned, and we used to go 
in for more varied effects, including sub- 
tropicals. It required five thousand plants alto- 
gether, so during the war the bedding has been 
given up altogether. Last year we grew Carrot 
New Red Intermediate and Onion Improved 
Banbury, and «re repeating it this year." 

' You are going in for topiary work here?" 

"Yes: the top of the hedge is cut flat, and 
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here and there I am training it into the shape 
of birds and animals." 

Through an opening in the hedge we passed 
into the Rosery, with many beds in different 
shape. A herbaceous border is on the lower 
side, and at the back a thick plantation of 
trees. 

"This garden being below the level of the 
upper Lawtli" said Mr. Stanton, ''and that 
again below the wood, we get a lot of moisture 
here, and in the winter it is sometimes under 
water. The Roses, owing to the excessive rains 
fast winter, made a lot of sappy growth, and 
when we had the severe frost they were badly 
cut back. Some of them, especially the stan- 
dards, were killed outright, and we have not 
yet replaced them. In the centre bed I am 
planting Geraniums this year, to take the place 
of the Roses that died. In others 1 am using 
Antirrhinums, and also have these under the 
standards." 

"The background of tall trees here, and above 



the lawns, makes a very picturesque setting, 
with the many tints of green." 

"That is true ; at the same time the tree roots 
impoverish the soil, so that neither the grass 
nor the flowers do so well. Some of the largest 
trees were blown down in the blizzard of 1916." 

"The lawn above these three gardens is of 
considerable length. Did you have the making 
of this also? " 

"Yes j when I started the ground sloped down 
to the water's edge, and the lawns were all dug 
out and levelled." 

THE SHRUBBERY. 

At the top of the Rosery we turned to the 
left, and came on to a wonderful and extensive 
bed of Paeonies, a mass of rich crimson shades, 
growing between rows of tall trees. Leaving 
these, and pursuing the path between the 
shrubs, we looked at a small rockery, which 
suffers from the proximity of the taller subjects. 
But though the rock plants were not satisfac- 
tory, the shrubs are well suited to the position ; 
and as we made our way along the grass path, 
beauty after beauty was revealed, Cytisus 
Andreanus, Viburnum Opulus sterile, Mock 
Oranges of sorts, Spiraeas such as ariasfolia 
and Anthony Waterer, Prunus Pissardii, Acer 
negundo variegata, Bamboos, and other things 
bursting into view. Buddleia globosa and B. 
variabilis had, I was told, hitherto done well, 
but last winter proved too much for them. 

Another grass path opened up a different 
aspect of the shrubbery, and brought us down 
close to the front of the houses and to the head 
of the principal pond — which, like the rest, 



receives its water from the rising ground at the 
back. Flag Irises are on the banks, while the 
boughs of the trees on each side meet overhead, 
and through their leaves the sun shines with 
modified fierceness. 

Retracing our steps a little, we left the pond 
behind us, and followed the herbaceous border 
running parallel with the formal garden. 

" The Nut trees which back these borders," 
said Mr. Stanton, "rob the ground of moisture 
and nourishment, and the grey squirrels take 
all the nuts. But the trees are ornamental, and 
are great favourites, so we let them remain." 

To the north of the house, to which we next 
turned, and continuing the long lawn I have 
already mentioned, is another and smaller lawn, 
recently planted with a border of Lavender 
and Sweet Brier. From the house a magnificent 
view is here obtained along a ndble avenue. 
Steps cut in the sloping hank take us from the 
lawn on to the higher walk, which is skirted 
on the right by trees, and under these are 



planted bold clumps of bulbs, kept in separate 
blocks of each variety and colour. The grass 
here, of course, is not cut until the foliage of 
the bulbs has died down, but elsewhere the 
mower has been kept going. 

THE GREENHOUSES. 

"How many houses have you?" I asked, as 
we left the pleasure grounds and made our 
way towards the kitchen garden, where the 
greenhouses are situated. 

"There are eight in all, but we have no 
Vinery. Last winter we were badly put to it 
for want of coal, and we could not keep every- 
thing going, but by using wood we managed to 
save many things. But the use of wood means 
a lot of work, for it does not last like other 
fuel, and the fire needs frequent replenishing." 

"And, of course, labour was very scarce." 

"It was, and still is, for up to now I have 
only two men back, and there is no one on the 
houses, which I have to run myself. In this 
small house, which now has Tomatoes, we 
grow Perpetual-flowering Carnations. They are 
outside in frames now, and owing to being so 
short of labour we could not pot them on in 
time." 

"Do you grow many varieties?" 

"Not a great many. This house holds about 
eighty plants comfortably, and among the varie- 
ties are Benora .[which is one of the best), 
Queen Alexandra, Mikado, Mary Allwood, Sal- 
mon King, Matchless, and Gorgeous. Wivels- 
field White is, I consider, the finest white. 
Mandarin and other yellow fancies have not 
done very well. May Day and Britannia are 



two of the best doers. The flowers are small, 
but they are very free indeed. One plant at 
Britannia sported a lovely pink, and I tried hard 
to propagate it, but did not succeed." 

MANY VARIETIES' OF TOMATOES. 

" You have a nice lot of Tomatoes here, too/' 
I remarked, as we entered another house. 

"I am growing four varieties this season — 
Sunrise, Ailsa Craig (which I find very good I, 
Webb's Conqueior, and Moneymaker. I believe 
in having three or four varieties going, as some 
do better in certain seasons than others do, 
and you make sure of getting a crop. When 
the Tomatoes finish I shall bring the Chrysan- 
themums in here in autumn ; and after they are 
over I shall use the house for plants that want, 
cool treatment. We have portable staging, 
which we bring in for the plants, and take 
down when the Tomatoes are planted out. 1 
tried this house as an orchard house, but it 
was not wide enough, and the fruit trees in 
pots did not get enough air round them. Still, 
we have a few pot Vines which did well last 
year, though they are not so good this." 

On the back wall of the next house Brown 
Turkey Fig was promising an excellent crop ; 
and Tomato Moneymaker carried some fine 
trusses. On the staging were some handsome 
Streptocarpus, and a few Poinsettias under a. 
handlight will provide colour in winter. 

In the first division of the succeeding house- 
Cinerarias are grown in spring, with Primulas, 
in the other division ; these being followed on 
by Cucumbers and Melons respectively. 

What, was formerly the stove house was now 
entered. "At one time it contained Crotocs- 
Allamandas, Acalyphas, Bouganvilleas, and 
others, but these had to go," said Mr. Stan- 
ton; "all that was kept being this Acalypha 
musaica, which has very pretty foliage, and 
which we used to employ for soft tropical bed- 
ding in the Union Jack garden. It does not 
require quite so much heat as the others, Id 
place of the stove plants we fell back on 
Abutilon Savitzii and Maidenhair P'erns, which 
are always in request. Adiantum cuneatum is 
pretty, but I think A. grandiceps is even 
better." 

"What is this variety?" I asked, as we came 
to the next house, where a good lot of Cucum- 
bers were growing. 

"That is Sutton's Every Day, a good sort for 
early work. It is very free-bearing, free from 
spines, a nice, dark colour, and not over large 
— just the sort, in fact, for the ordinary house- 
hold. These little plants are Gesnera Leo- 
poldii, a rather old-fashioned thing, but very- 
telling in winter, with their rich scarlet tubular 
flowers and pretty foliage." 

The last house had a miscellaneous collection, 
including Carnations, Palms, Fuchsias, Regal 
Pelargoniums, and Ivy-leaf Geraniums. Pelar- 
gonium Clorinda, scented-leaved, was pointed 1 
out as a good thing for standards ; and Fuchsia 
Henry Henkel as an excellent variety for winter 
blooming, for which purpose it should be 
pinched back in summer. 

THE DROUGHT. 

The effects of the drought were especially 
noticeable in the kitchen garden, which we 
now turned to inspect. 

"The ground," said Mr. Stanton, "is simply 
crying out for rain, and most of the vegetables- 
are suffering badly. The soil is very heavy, 
but in dry weather it becomes hard, and cracks. 
We can get plenty of manure, but I don'! 
think it wise to use too much of this, as it 
induces a gross growth. In the winter the soil 
is too wet, and we lost most of our Cabbages 
through the trost which followed the heavy 
rains." 

"How are the fruit trees faring?" 

"Apples are a very good set, though some are 
falling through the drought. Pears are fair. 
Gooseberries are giving exceptional crops. The 
best variety of these is Whinhanrs Industry, 
and others very good are F.arly Sulphur, White- 
smith, and Crown Bob. We do not get mildew. 

Original from 
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and the only thing I fear is the caterpillar, 
which so far has not put in an appearance. 
Red Currants are not doing so well— the drought 
is against them ; but they never are so good 
as White Currants on this soil. As to Black 
Currants, they always do well, and we are 
never troubled with 'big bud.' The variety is 
Boskoop Giant. Strawberries are wanting rain. 
Last year we had a bumper crop, but the wet 
■weather in autumn caused them to make late 
growth, and they wintered badly. The foliage 
turned brown, and had to be cut away, so 
that they have had to make fresh growth. The 
only variety we grow is Royal Sovereign." 

'What are your best Apples?" 

"In this garden our best and most regular 
cropper is Wealthy. It has a good set this 
season. Lane's Prince Albert, 1'easgood's Non- 
such, Devonshire Quarrenden, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, and Court Pendu Plat are also promis- 
ing well this year. They are all standard trees. 
Another very satisfactory Apple is Harvest 
Home, an early sort, a good cropper, and splen- 
did quality. It is of the Codlin type, but is a 
dessert fruit." 

"Have you an orchard also?" 

"Yes; the orchard is comparatively new, and 
is planted with young standards and bushes. 
It has been made more recently, and has bulbs 
planted in the grass, which, by the way, does 
not come within five feet of the stems." 

"You have not much wall space, apparently?" 

"No; but we are hoping to enlarge this gar- 
den and enclose it in walls in the near future. 
What wall space we have is mostly occupied 
by Peaches, Apricots, Pears, and Plums. 
Peaches Royal George and W ; aterloo have set 
well. Apricots are very poor this season, though 
generally good ; but Pears and Plums are 
better. Among our best Pears are Doyenne du 
Cornice, Marie Louise, and, what I consider the 
finest of all Pears, Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
We have also some espalier Pears, Marie 
Louise and Williams' Bon Chretien, which I 
find is a rather shy bearer." 

SUMMER-PRUNING. 

"When do you summer-prune?" 

"Not until August. If it is done before, the 
trees make a second growth on this strong soil. 
Cherries are dropping for want of rain ; but 
we have a nice show of Morelloes on the 
north wall." 

Looking round at the beds, my attention was 
drawn to several vacant plots. 

"In this," said Mr. Stanton, "I am going to 
have Brussels Sprouts ; farther on is another 
plot for winter greens ; others will have 
Celeriac, and the trenches are made for Celery 
and Leeks. But at present we are waiting for 
rain, and can do little until it comes. This 
soil, as you see, is very dry in summer ; in 
winter it is wet and sticky. We cannot com- 
plete the earthing of the Potatoes until the 
ground becomes moister." 

"You have several large breadths of Potatoes, 
I notice." 

"We grow a quantity of these. A very good 
maincrop variety with us is Webbs' Goldfinder, 
which is a heavy cropper, and of fine quality. 
In a field we have taken in on the other side 
of the second pond we have a lot of Sutton's 
Castle strains, such as Balmoral, Gordon, War- 
wick, Stirling, Edinburgh, and Carisbrooke 
Castles. We run largely on these, and get excel- 
lent crops of first-class tubers. The rows are 
twenty-seven inches apart, and there is no inter- 
cropping." 

GOOD CROPPING PEAS. 

"You have also numerous rows of Peas?" 

"There are several varieties. Here are some 
rows of Gradus, which were transplanted. If 
we get some rain the pods would fill well. 
Webb's Senator is a wonderful cronping Pea, 
and although white-seeded, is a 'very nice 
flavour. Webb's Paragon is another good sort, 
and so is Stourbridge Marrowfat. For late 
work I always use Autocrat. I have tried 
others, but much prefer this^" 
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"What is this healthy lot of Cauliflower?" 

"That is Sution's Magnum Bonum, which to 
my thinking cannot be beaten. It is much 
better than Early London and all the other 
early varieties. Some people say it buttons 
early — which means that it comes very small — 
but 1 have had early crops as large as a cricket 
ball." 

"And does your soil suit Onions?" 

"Very well, as a rule, but this year they will 
not be so good, owing to the drought. This 
large bed is Dickson and Robinson's Premier, 
a splendid Onion of large size." 

' Is Asparagus a success with you?" 

"It does excellently on this soil, and, as you 
see we grow a lot of it. These two beds are 
Webb's Newmarket Favourite, raised from seed, 
and cut this year for the first time. I allow 
five vears from seed before cutting, and raise a 



FRUIT TREES IN POTS. 

The growing of fruit trees in pots has several, 
advantages, one of which is the small space 
they require during autumn and winter. They 
may, in fact, be placed outside if the pots 
■ are plunged to the rims in ashes in order to pro T 
tect the roots during severe frosts. If the 
trees are outside, the fruit house may be used 
for Chrysanthemums, Cinerarias, etc., which 
will make a display during winter. 

Figs, Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Cherries,. 
Vines, Pears, and Apples can be grown in pots. 
Those varieties which take a comparatively 
short season to mature are the best, and the 
following will be found reliable : Early Rivers* 
and Cardinal Nectarines ; Duke of York and! 
Duchess of Cornwall Peaches j White Ischia 
and Negro Largo Figs 




A POT-GROWN VINE. 



few each year this way, to provide plenty for 
forcing." 

There were many other interesting things to 
be seen in this part of the gardens, but staying 
only to look at a couple of rows of Sweet Peas 
grown on exhibition lines, and a number of 
Chrysanthemums which had just received their 
final potting, I drew my visit to a conclusion. 

Although he has not exhibited at London, 
Mr. Stanton — who has been at Hinwick Hall 
for twelve years, and was responsible ror the 
laying out of the gardens — is -well known at all 
the local shows, where, before the war, he 
was highly successful. W. J. Chittenden. 



The National Chrysanthemum Society's 
annual exhibition is fixed for Tuesday, Novem. 
ber 4th, in conjunction with the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's meeting in the London Scot- 
tish Drill Hall. The schedule of prizes is now 
ready, and may be had from the secretary, Mr. 
C. H. Curtis, 45, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Entries close October 29th. 
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Cherries are seen at their best under pot cul- 
ture, and are always favourites ; given cool 
treatment they seldom fail. Early Rivers, 
Bigarreau Napoleon, Bigarreau de Schreken, 
and Monstreuse de Mezel are excellent sorts. 

P"lums are not very reliable, but when good 
crops are obtained of such varieties as Purple 
Gage and Golden Drop, let them remain on 
the trees until thoroughly ripe — a point often 
neglected. 

I suppose the most attractive are the Apples 
and Pears when grown in pots. They are 
greatly prized for exhibition, and have to be 
highly fed to obtain that splendid colour and 
size, but it must be remembered that too much 
feeding has a tendency to impair the flavour. 
To obtain the greatest amount of colour it is 
absolutely necessary to stand Apples and Pears 
outside towards the end of the growing season, 
subjecting the fruits to combined influences 
of sun, dew, and air. Strict attention must at 
all times be given to watering. There are many 
varieties of Apples suitable for pots. Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, I'easgood's 
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Li.,,. ; n their way, the latter especially for 
light land, and the former for heavy, but they 
Eight not 'to be applied to any lawn year after 
mi In some experiments carried out by the 
Koyal Agricultural Society, it was found that 
tthe frequent application of nitrogenous manures 
Completely altered the character of the grass, 
[wiring it strong and coarse. That may be all 
Ejjght for meadows, but 



the lawn the finer 
tfae grass the better. For this reason, nitro- 
: genous manures should only be applied at long 
intervals, and potash and phosphates, which do 
not produce this result, should be used instead. 
■Tin this connection it should be remembered 
' that lawn sand, sold for the purpose of destroy- 
ing broad-leaved weeds like Plantains, is really 
; only sulphate of ammonia mixed with sand, the 
object of the sand being to add to the bulk, and 
i to facilitate the task of even distribution — the 
same object, in fact, as we have when mixing 
very fine seed with sand. The objection, there- 
1 fore, to the frequent use of sulphate of ammonia 
: applies to the frequent use of lawn sand, 
though, as the latter is weaker, perhaps in a 
leas degree. The best form in which to apply 
• the potash is the sulphate of potash, while 
bonemeal will supply the phosphates. Soot is 
valuable as an occasional dressing for the lawn, 
but, for the reason already given, should be 
used with discrimination. For the soot itself 
is not a manure ; it is simply carbon, and 
therefore insoluble ; but it possesses the power 
; of absorbing the ammoniacal gases which are 
liberated during the process of combustion, and 
it therefore acts as a carrier of nitrogenous 
maticre. But for many lawns, especially on 
heavy land, one of the best dressings is lime. 
Besides being essential to the growth of most 
, plants, it breaks up many insoluble compounds, 
and converts them into plant food, it sweetens 
I «our soil, and it lightens clay. Besides this, it 
greatly improves the quality of the grass. 

Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 

April 10th. — At the early shows — or, indeed, 
at any other shows — 'there is nothing more bril- 
liant than the benches tightly packed with 
Azaleas. One cannot help wishing for a little 

; relief — for a few touches of greenery to tone 
down the gorgeous colours, to separate them a 
little, and to set them off. Massed together as 
they are, they are so very dazzling. But, in 
the case of these Azaleas, the wish is vain. 

! For the relief of foliage we must turn to 
another group of the same family, the Rhodo- 
dendrons — a very charming group, too. It con- 
tains a great number of species, but compara- 
tively few of them are grown. For the hybrid- 
ist has been at work upon them, and has 
crossed and re-crossed them to such an extent 
that the pedigree of the offspring is often diffi- 
cult to trace; but of one thing there can be 



no question' — that the present race is infinitely 
superior in size and colour of flowers to the 
original species from which they have sprung. 
Many of them require greenhouse treatment, but 
others, equally beautiful, are quite hardy. One 
point in their cultivation is important — that the 
flowers should be picked off as soon as they 
wither. If they are allowed to remain until 



seeds are formed, it is very rarely that flowers 
are produced on the same shoots in the fol- 
lowing year. I-ime in any form is most in- 
jurious to them, and to all other members of 
the Ericaceas, the natural order to which they 
belong. If the ordinary water is hard, rain* 
water must be specially reserved for them. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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THERE are numerous features of interest in 
the garden at Loseley Park, the country 
seat of Miss Dodge, and my difficulty (in 




Mr. R. Staward. 



my disposal on March t6th) was 
1 all. T-fv^lev Park itself is about 
. Guildford, including & privat* 




Loseley Park, Guii^^d. 



drive quite a mile long, which is kept in excel- 
lent order under the auspices of Mr. R. Staward, 
the head gardener, who, since his appointment 
in October, 1905, has initiated several im- 
portant improvements. One of these is the 
Rosery, which he commenced almost imme- 
diately. For this purpose he adroitly utilised a 
corner of the large and attractive kitchen gar- 
den, sheJtered by a' fine Yew hedge. In addition 
to the beds, Roses grow on the chains at the 
sides, and the effect is distinctly good. 

"Are the beds of one variety?" I asked. 

"Yes," replied Mr. .Staward, "with standards 
in the centre. This is very excellent Rose soil, 
and I had therefore every natural advantage 
when I started on the work. The varieties used 
include both Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas, and are chiefly Maraan Cochet (and the 
white variety), Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Killarney, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Caroline Testout, Gladys Harkness (perhaps the 
best Hybrid Tea), Souvenir de Pierre Notting, 
Madame Abel Chatenay (a great favourite), and 
Mrs. Mawley. Of climbers, the best are Lady 
Gay, Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Sweetheart, 
and Wedding Bells." 

The Moat Border. 

Another feature is the moat, and though this, 
of course, is ancient, Mr. Staward has invested 
it with new charms. For example, there are 
Roses trained on the wall, including Mrs. Flight 
and Blush Rambler, while on the outside 
bank are planted Primulas in variety, Gunner* 
scabra, and Iris Ksempferi ; in one corner is a 
bed of Ramondia NathaliEe and R. pyrenaica ; 
while, at the foot of the steps, the Helleborus, 
or Lenten Rose, was just coming on, the variety 
being green in colour, and only seen in old 
gardens. But the principal border under th« 
wall is the most noticeable. 

"As you see," said Mr. Staward, "it runs 
right along, and the length of the moat is one 
hundred and thirty-six yards. The system 
adopted is that of planting batches of her- 
baceous and Alpine plants, with 
groups of Roses, and Roses inter- 
mixed. The batches include a 
special strain of Antirrhinums, 
a very fine Dianthus, Napoleon 
III. (a brilliant crimson), the old- 
fashioned white Lupins, Ceras- 
trium tomentosum, intermixed with 
Scilla siberica, Aubrietias inter- 
mixed with Narcissus Emperor ; 
Roses, Irish Beauty and Madame 
Lombard, intermixed with 
Gladiolus Hollandii ; Chinese 
Roses with Statices in front, and, 
at the back, a very fine strain 
of Irish Hollyhocks ; Scilla 
siberica and Phlox stylosa ; Li- 
lium candidum, with Chionodoxa 
hiciliae in front; and standard 
Roses, Madame Plantier ; Trol- 
lius Orange Globe, Rosa rugosa, 
and Narcissus Glory of Leiden in 
front ; Aquilegia Stewartia, and 
in front Indian Pinks, intermixed 
with white Crocuses ; and Mont- 
bretias fSouvenir de William In- 
gram!, intermixed with Iris reti- 
culata." 
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"You have also espalier-trained Pears on th. 



" Yes, they are very old trees and bear welL 
One of them, Williains's Bon Chret.en, has a 
spreao of sixty-seven feet But »« ™ ^ 
better go up the steps to the top moat border, 
with a summer-house at the end. 

A Display of Yuccas 

"Here, Yuccas appear to be ~ n5 P ic "°™ f '' . 

"They are much admired, and I suppose that 
tai l at least a score, Th« variety is 
gloriosa, and they are at their best in August 
The system of planting in batches » alio ob- 
served in this border." 

"You might mention tome of the most note 
worthy of the groups." 

"There are great bushes of Lavender » large 
groups of Oriental Popp.es; the new hybrid 
Peonies, especially The Bride, a single white , 
groups of l.ilium Harrisil, of which we plant out 
Ibout five hundred ; groups of Phlox 
^uelico,r single and double Pyxetltrums; 
Achillea, The Pearl-, Anemone japon ica Q ueen 
Charlotte; Spiraea aruncus; Phlox Faust, a 
very fine coppery-pink variety; Rosemary, of 
which there ifa very fine large bush ; bc-h 
the single and double Gypsophila ; MM 
sanguineum; Chelone obl.qua; Chrysanthe- 
mvmr maximum Mrs. Lowther Bell and Kmg 
Edward VH.i Campanula persicifo la alba 
plena and a great number of Tulips, including 
Cottage Maid, Kaiser Kroon, Prince of Austria, 
and Thomas Moore. A new Spira-a was planted 
on this border, by Mr. Gladstone. 

The Terrace Gardens. 

"What are the principal plants in the terrace 

^One^rine most freely used is the Del- 
phinium, especially the variety King of Del- 
phiniums. There are also, more or less 
largely used, Galega officinalis (both whit e and 
blue), Eremurus robusta, pink Hollyhock, 
Coreopsis, Echdnops ritro, Spiraia fil.pendula, 
Eryngium Olivenanum, Statice incana, groups 
of Scotch Thistles, Urge groups of H)-acinthu8 
candicans (of which over a thousand are 
planted), and Cyclamen coum and C. com 
album, which latter have been flowering in the 
borders since January." 

"In this border I see you have some very 
remarkable specimens of Chamairops foi 

tU "They have been here for more than twenty 
years. The group of eight plants (which stand 
the winter without any protection) was raised 
by the owner of Loseley Park, Mr. William 
Moore Molyneux (Miss Dodge is the tenant)_ 
The plants yield a quantity of seed. 1 showed 
one of the sprays in London this year and it 
was taken to the gardens of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society at Wisley, for seed. I am 
trying, in a sheltered corner of this border 
Romneya Coulteri, which, planted in a similar 
corner a year ago, is getting on nicely. 

The Vicinity of the Mansion. 

We then proceeded to the south front of the 
mansion. There are no flowers near it, but 
some little distance away is a long I*™?? 
border, the wall behind it being covered with 
Dorothy Perkins Roses. On the house itself, 
which dates from 1563, is a good specimen of 
Pyrus iaponica, a Banksian Rose from thirty to 
forty feet high, and Ivy in abundance. On the 
north side are several fine old trees, such as 
Cedars of Lebanon, Elms, Oaks, and a number 
of Thuja Lobbii, Wellingtonia gigantea, and 
Scottish Firs, while to the west is a consider- 
able avenue of Limes. Returning to the north 
end of the kitchen garden, Mr. Staward pointed 
out a bed, thirty yards long, filled with Asters, 
Mav-tlowering Tulips, and Primroses. 

"The best Tulips," he continued, "are The 
Bride, Macrospila, Golden Eagle, The Brides- 
maid, Golden Crown, Gesneriana major, Rosa- 
lind, Didieri, and Didieri alba. Close by are 



about a thousand early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, which I have just planted out. 
"What are the favourite varieties? 
"AU the Masses, Ralph Curtis, Horace Mar- 
tin, Robbie Burns, Goacher's Crimson, Craig 
Miller, and a new one, to be sent out bj 
Messrs. Grieve and Sons, of Edinburgh, called 
Adonis, cream in colour." 

More Groups in Borders. 

"Have you anything special planted in tne 
border under the stable wall?" 

"It consists mainly of groups of similar 
varieties to those planted in the moat borders, 
with two or three additions, especially a new 
plant from America called Stembergia robusta, 
ot Mountain Fleece. It is a pure "kite "lower 
and has just been planted. Other varieties here 
are Statice latifolia, Eryngium planum, Lilium 
superbum, Lupin polyphyllus rosea, and free 
Lupin Snow Queen. The empty spaces are 
to be filled in with white and pink Antir- 
rhinums, and white and lavender East Lothian 
Stock. In the narrow border under the mgn 
wall are yellow and white Polyanthus inter- 
mixed with Cottage Maid Tulips and white 
Crocuses. The Primrose-Polyantha is i a special 
feature, and I hope to send it out as jthe. Losriey 
Park strain. On the wall are Roses— Papa 



ander, Golden Eagle, Sea Eagle, and Neotar..J 

ines Pineapple and Humboldt." 

"Do you go in largely for Strawberries?" 1 
"Yes, and we grow a number of varieties, •! 
one of the best of which is Givon's Late Pro- 
lific ; the others are Lord Suffield, Monarch, J 
Progress, Latest of All, Royal Sovereign, Pie. ^ 
sident, Sir Joseph Paxton, Aberdeen Favourite, j 
Filbert Pine, and McMahon. As to other 1 
fruits, there are some fine old Gooseberries, the J 
varieties being Warrington and Hedgehog; »1 
fair supply of Currants and Raspberries, also 
the Loganberry, which I think has a future U.9 
fore it." 

The System of Pea Cultivation. 
"You give, I know, special attention to^ 



vegetables. 

"I am certainly particularly fond of growing J 
vegetables, and all the Peas we have I raised j 
myself. One variety, Lord Rosebery, which Ij 
liaised, was sent out by Messrs. Veitch la*i 
year. Four others are named after four hot- j 
ticuUural friends, namely, D. P. Laird, W. H,'| 
Masse, James Grieve, and James Douglas. "] 
These are also the four best, and are all mid- ; 
season Peas. The variety just coming up it's 
James Grieve, which was sown outside on ] 
January 1st." 




The Gakdene»'s Cottage at Loseley Pa»k. 



Gontier, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Perle des Jardins, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and William Allen 
Richardson." 

The Long Walk in the Kitchen Garden 

"How is the long walk in the kitchen garden 
arranged?" . , . „ „ 

"It is planted with espalier Apples and Pears, 
and the border with herbaceous plants We 
have lately planted a great number of Apples, 
including Charles Ross, James Grieve, Houblon, 
Coronation (one of the best dessert Apples), 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Peasgood s Nonsuch, 
Warner s King, and Langley Pippin (the best 
early Apple)." 

"How many varieties of Pears have you lately 
planted?" , 

"About twenty, including Souvenir de 
Congres, Doyenne du Cornice, Charles Ernest, 
and Le Lectier. In the garden, dating back a 
very long time, are some trees of Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, and Jargonelle. I ought also to 
mention, perhaps, the most notable old tree of 
all an Apple tree between two and three hun- 
dred years old, of Hambledon Deux Ans, a 
very valuable variety. The Peaches on the 
south wall are Hale's Early, Waterloo, Alex- 
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"You do not sow very thickly?' 

"No ; I believe that to be a mistake; andlli 
they are sown thickly they should be thmMO 
oat when they are staked. The only shell*, 
given to the Peas is a few branches of Sprocei j 
in fact, I use Spruce largely to protect all «M 
vegetables. They are deeply trenched, a»4 
the subsoil is all broken up." 

"You go in for deep cultivation?" 

"To that almost exclusively I attribute will* . 
ever success I have achieved in the gmw»3 
of vegetables, and I cannot recommend it K» | 

"How many varieties of Cabbage do Jt«| 

^Nine. The first, to cut in April, is LairdM 
Little Wonder, and we also have The Pearly, 
McKinley's Matchless, Sutton's Favourite, WW 
ton's April, Wheeler's Imperial, and Biow«T| 
Early, raised locally, a very nice-looking Cl>| 
bage". Of Onions, I grow Ailsa Craig ■ 
Cranston's Excelsior, which I think are the I 
best. Os Asparagus, Sutton's Giant and v. on- 
Hover's Colossal ; of Celery. Major t lark, 
ton's Pink and White ; of Leeks. The Lyon and ; 
Pitt's variety (the new Leek)." 
"What about Lettuce?" 
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"We have Lettuce all the winter. No variety 
stands the winter better than Termont, the 
French variety ; the other three varieties are 
Standwell Cabbage, Sutton's Satisfaction, and 
All the Year Round." 

"Now, as to Potatoes, of which you showed 
: me some on my arrival." 

"Those were dug up in September, were 
Jhewn in the same month, and were awarded 
the medal by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
They are quite fresh still. The variety is El- 
dorado. For early work we use Duke of York, 
Sharped Victor, and May Queen, and we also 
now Farmer's Glory, Duchess of Cornwall, Dr. 
Kitchen, and Tremendous. But the number of 
varieties is too groat to mention, being, I 
should think, over one hundred. The best- 
coloured varieties are Ruby Queen and Herd 
Laddie. I am trying this year some of the 
Solan um Commersoni, the old Potato from 
Uganda." 

Twenty Varieties of Violets. 

"There is another speciality of yours to which 
we have not yet alluded ; I mean Violets." 
"We grow about twenty varieties, and they 
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each other. I have a few of the newest varieties 

on trial. Violas we also grow in great variety, 
including Archie Grant, Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. 
Bellamy, and Duchess of Fife." 

A Fine Collection of Auriculas. 

The first house we went into is usually 7 
devoted to Tomatoes, but at the time 
of my visit it was chiefly occupied by Stocks. 

"I use," said Mr. Staward, "thousands of 
Stocks, including the Loseley Park strain of 
Ten-weeks, and Dickson and Co.'s strain of 
East Lothian." 

"What Cucumbers do you grow?" 

"Veitch's Unique, Telegraph, and one I raised 
myself, called Staward's Ai, for which I re- 
ceived two marks at the Wisley trial. Now we 
come to another special feature, a house de- 
voted to Auriculas." 

"How many plants are there in this house?" 

"About five hundred. Of those on the stage 
the three best green are Mrs. Hen wood, Henry 
Wilson, and Abraham Barker; the three best 
gray, George lightbody, Richard Headley, and 
Olympus ; the three best white, Ackone, Mr. 
Dodwell, and Vesta ; and the three best selfs, 




The Moat at Loseley Park. 



are great favourites. The varieties include John 
Radderley, anew Violet, pale lavender in colour. 
I bought six plants a year ago, and grew a nice 
quantity. Other particularly useful kinds are 
Kaiser Wilhelm (which is much hardier, and 
does better than the Princess of Wales), and 
Queen Charlotte. These are singles, and all 
grown in the open. The doubles, grown in 
frames, include Mrs. Arthur, Marie Louise, 
Neapolitan, Mrs. J. J. Astor, and Swanley 
White. We send a great quantity of Violets to 
Miss Dodge's London house." 

[On April 2nd a bronze medal was 
awarded to Mr. Staward by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, for eighteen varieties of 
Violets.— Ed.] 
"I observe a long border of Sweet Peas?" 
JThey are broken up to the extent of three 
Last year I sowed some Sweet Peas in 



feet. 



the open, and others in pots, and the former 
<hd just as well as the latter. There are forty 
different varieties, of which the best half-dozen 
Me Dorothy Eckford, King Edward VIL, Helen 
fierce, Helen Lewis, John Colber, and John 
Ingram. I plant twelve seeds in each- clump, 
ai03en for colour, in order to harmonise with 



Mrs. Potts, Ruby, and Fanatic. The six best 
Alpines are Duke of Y T ork, Firefly, Dean Hole, 
J. F. Kew, Teviotdale, and Argus." 

"What is your treatment?" 

"I grow outside, in a cold frame facing north. 
In the fine weather the sashes are always off, 
but Auriculas cannot endure rain. They are 
potted "in a good, stiff loam and leaf-mould, 
and a little manure. So long as there is no 
frost, I give them as much air as possible. They 
flower in April, and will be shown on the 
30th. Primula Kewensis is also rather 
largely grown, the other varieties being Sieboldii, 
japonica, rosea, verticilata, viscosa, nivalis, 
and others." 

Boses in Pots and Carnations. 

"You go in, too, for Roses in pots." 

" They are mostly Hybrid Teas and Teas, 
including; a quantity of American Beauty (the 
Baby Rambler), Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, and Kil- 
larney." 

"I>o you manage to avoid mildew?" 

"Yes, by never syringing the Roses, and by 
keeping the paths always damp. Speaking of 
pots, we have a number of the new Carnations, 
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including Mr. Martin Smith's Picotees and 
Fancies. Of Mai ma i sons, we grow, chiefly, 

Princess of \Vale,s, Sault, Calypso, Margot, and 
Prime Minister. The winter-flowering varieties 
include Rob Jioy, Enchantress, Lilian Pond, 
Harlowarden, and William Cutbush. We also 
grow from between five and six hundred large- 
flowering Chrysanthemums." 

Arum Lilies and Daffodils. 

Passing on to other houses, I saw a fine show 
of Cyclamen (Dicksons' strain), which had been 
in flower since November, and a great display 
of Arum Lilies. 

"These," said Mr. Staward, "were planted 
out in the summer in a very shady corner, lifted 
in September, and potted up. I have never 
ceased cutting a single day since the end of 
October." 

"How many Daffodils do you force?" 

"We have forced in pots alone since Christ- 
mas five thousand. The best varieties are 
Emperor, Empress, Horsfieldii, Golden Spur, 
Glory of Leiden, and Weardale Perfection, a 
very stately flower. Underneath the stage, in 
the Peach house, are the Cactus Dahlias, of 
which I think the best are Fairy, J. B. Riding, 
William Marshall, Mrs. Mawley, George Steven- 
son, H. Shoesmith, and Florence Stredwick. I 
have myself raised a seedling off the Countess 
of Lonsdale, and called it the Hon. Lady Bar- 
rington ; the colour is salmon." 

"You might tell me the Grapes and Peaches 
you grow." 

"The former are Alicante and Black Ham- 
burgh ; the latter Royal George and Waterloo 
Peach, Pineapple and Humboldt Nectarine." 

"Where did you start your own career, Mr. 
Staward?" 

"In Scotland, my native country. I was 
brought up on the estate of Sir Charles Lyell, 
of Kinordy, Forfarshire. I started in the gar- 
dens under my father, at Anneston, Arbroath. 
My father was subsequently gardener to 
Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Faldenside, Melrose, 
a great authority on Alpines. After leav- 
ing my father, I went to Preston Hall, 
under Mr. Pirie. Then I went to 
Meadowbank, near Edinburgh, and was out- 
side foreman also at Feddal, Perthshire. My 
next appointment was in the houses at Panmure, 
and after I had been foreman at Langley, 
Galashiels, I became head at Glencorse House, 
Midlothian. In 1897 I left Scotland, and was 
engaged for twelve months in landscape work 
in North Wales. Then I went back to Scot- 
land, and, subsequently spending some months 
at St. Albans, in Messrs. Sanders 1 Nursery, I 
was afterwards head gardener at Danesfield, 
Walton-on-Thames, and for nearly three years 
at Sarisbury Court, Southampton, So that you 
see my experience has been varied." 

"Arid you have done a good deal of show- 
ing?" 

"The first time I got a prize in Edinburgh I 
was only twenty-one, and it was for the old- 
fashioned golden-laced Polyanthus. I have 
since taken numerous prizes for Cactus Dah- 
lias, Auriculas, Carnations, Apples, and collec- 
tions of vegetables. But you must see the 
Bamboos." 

Accordingly, before I left, we made our way 
to the Bamboo Walk, where are many fine 
specimens, some upwards of twenty feet high ; 
and no account of Loseley Park could be com- 
plete without an allusion to the extraordinary 
tidiness prevailing in every department of the 
gardens. There was not a weed to be seen ; 
there was not a stray branch across a single 
path, and the houses were in apple-pie order. 

Alfred Wilcox. 



The pretty little Nemesia strumosa is the 
only half-hardy annual that succeeds to any ex* 
tent in a shady position — all the others revel 
in the sun. This, however, does best in a 
cool, moist, and lightly-shaded spot. 
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flowers and leaves when they emerge into the 
air. The flowers appear first, and, as the seeds 
are often ripe before any leaves are produced, 
it is important that these flowering stems should 
be hoed down at an early stage. That, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to kill the plants. They 
keep on throwing up fresh stems throughout 
the season, and, so long as a dormant bud 
remains, they seem able to live and grow. Still, 
continual hoeing must destroy them in time, 
and, owing to the depth at which they spread, 
there is often nothing else to be done, for it is 
not always possible to dig down to them. The 




presence of Coltsfoot is said to be a sure sign 
of an excessive amount of moisture, and, as a 
permanent remedy, drainage is recommended. 
But here, at any rate, the top soil is very light 
and dry ; the moisture is at a depth of four or 
five feet at the shallowest part of the ground, so 
drainage would only do harm. 

Magnesia Prejudicial to Crops. 

July 17th. — Some time ago, samples of soil 
were submitted to the Royal Horticultural 
Society's analyst by a correspondent whose 
Currants presented a very unhealthy appearance. 
It was found that the soil contained a considers 
able proportion of magnesia, a salt which has 
been proved to be prejudicial to various crops. 
The case is interesting, because it may throw 
a light on other mysterious failures. It is 
recommended "to apply lime liberally, for, 
while it is impossible to take the magnesia out 
of the soil, it is possible to reduce its preponder- 
ance by the addition of lime." 

Beautiful Water Lilies. 

July 18th.— If some of the Water Lilies raised 
by M. Marliac are rather tender, others are 
fairly hardy, and they are so beautiful that those 
who have facilities for growing them are to be 
envied. A few of the smallest will succeed in 
tubs sunk in a sunny rockery, but it is in warm 
ponds fed by sluggish streams that they 
luxuriate, and there they are always charming 
in summer. When once they are established, 
they grow rapidly, and, if only there is a 
sufficient depth of water above them in winter, 
they are not likely to be harmed by frost. 
Rushes and Irises associated with them ado 
greatly to the effect. H. C. Davidson. 



The Gardens of Lady Cowper, 
at Panshanger, Hertfordshire. 

INTERVIEW WITH MR. R. STAWARD. 



PANSHANGER, the residence of Countess 
Cowper, is one of the numerous 
historic seats which adorn Hertford- 
shire, and the gardens are altogether 
worthy of the noble mansion. I was 
particularly impressed with a mag- 
nificent old Oak in the centre of a 
lawn on the western side of the mansion, and 
near the wrought-iron gates — worked in Vine 
leaves and bunches of Grapes — which form the 
entrance to the flower garden. This Oak, whose 
lower branches trail upon the ground, has a 
girth of twenty feet at the ground-level, and is 
quite the monarch of the place. Passing through 
the gates, the charming Rosery at once claimed 
attention. Here the pathway is covered with 
arches at intervals, and up these are trained 
climbing varieties of Roses and Vitis, with orna- 
mental foliage. 

"You will notice," said Mr. Staward, the 
head gardener, "th-.t two of the largest Rose 
beds are enclosed with a Yew hedge, and that 
admission is obtained by four openings. Each 
enclosure forms a square, at each corner is an 
entrance, and on either side the Yew has been 
clipped in a globular manner, so as to con- 
stitute a kind of portal." 
"Are the beds filled with mixed varieties?" 
"Yes, of the Tea and Hybrid Ferpetual 



"It is said to be the finest specimen in Great 
Britain. Then, there is the horseshoe her- 
baceous border, with its background of shrubs. 
It contains, of course, many varieties, . but the 
most striking features are the great clumps of 
Eremurus, Lupinus, and Montbretias, with 
Pentstemons, and red and blue Salvias, the front 
being chiefly composed of Antirrhinums." 

"The plants appear to be growing luxuriantly." 

"The soil is a rich loam, and suits them. We 
next come to the dairy garden, which is so 
called because, as you see, it contains a model 
dairy. Here, also, the beds are outlined in Box." 

"What is the scheme of summer bedding?" 

"Mainly Phlox Coquelicot, Echinops ritrc, 
Cannas in variety, Iresines, Pansies, Violas, 
Zinnias, and East Lothian Stock. For spring 
bedding we have Tulips, and blue, dark yellow, 
white, and dark red Violas, with Wallflowers 
(Eastern Queen) in the centre, and an edging 
of double white Arabis." 

"Was the spring bedding similar, in the 
sunken garden?" 

"The varieties of Violas were similar, but the 
Tulips were not quite the same. On the high 
part of the borders was a white and blue belt 
of Violas, with large-flowered bronze Pansies. 
No Tulips were used in this portion of the 
garden. The beds bordered with Box are filled 




sections. The principal are Catherine Mermet, 
Maman Cochet, Caroline Testout, La France, 
and Frau Karl Druschki. You might mention 
that some of the Rose beds are outlined in 
Box, and that along the path there are speci- 
mens of Cryptomeria japonica, planted in pairs." 

"The Tulip-tree close by is surely one of the 
finest of its kind." 



with Lobelia cardinalis, Iresine Lindenii, 
Cineraria maritima, Begonia Little Gem, and 
blue Ageratums." 

The Terrace Bedding. 

"What is the name of the river running 
at the foot of the eminence on which the 
mansion stands?" 
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"It is a tributary of the Lea. As you see, 
the stream flows right through the park, 
and the banks are adorned with native flower- 
ing plants. As to the bedding in the terrace 
garden, it consists of Wallflowers Purple Gem, 
Eastern Queen, and Miss Willmott, with an 
edging of Myosotis, and a large bed of a variety 
of Clover which Lady Cowper brought from 
Italy." 

"You have no flowers in the Box garden?" 

" None at all ; but the fountain and Lily 
pond are features. Then, at the east end of 
the garden, on one side of it, is a Rose pergola 
with beds of Azaleas. The climbers on the 
pergola include Carmine Pillar (which is show- 
ing colour), Perle d'Or, and Dorothy Perkins, 
along the bottom being a hedge of old Sweet 
Briers." 

"How large are the pleasure gardens?" I 
enquired, as we stayed under the spreading 
branches of some stately Cedars. 

" Between thirty and forty acres. The creepers 



on the mansion embrace Magnolias, Clematis 
niontana, and Roses. There are two conserva- 
tories." 

A Great Conservatory. 

" One is on a very large scale." 

"You shall judge for yourself," replied Mr. 
Staward, as we entered a stone building of im- 
posing proportions, with a water basin sur- 
rounded by a dwarf balustrade in stonework, at 
the entrance 

"The main conservatory," he continued, "is 
planted with climbing species and arranged with 
Palms and other foliage plants, some in beds 
and others in tubs or large pots. The climbers 
include Pleroma macrantha, Cobaea scandens, 
Cestrum, and Cassia corymbosa. Then, there 
are plants of Clematis indivisa, Makaya Bella, 
Rhyncospermum jasminioides, Camellias, Tac- 
sonia, Passiflora, Cantua dependens, Acacia 
armata, and Habrothamnus." 

"And in the pots?" 

" Either in pots, or planted out, are Vallotas, 
Daturas, Chamasrops Fortunei, Csesalpinia, 
Zingiber officinale, Arabis Sieboldii, Francoa 
ramosa, and Dicksonia antarctica," 

The Cultivation of Schizanthus. 

"I need not ask you anything about the 
features of the smaller conservatory, which I 
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gather is used for flowering plants. The 
splendid displays of ' Schizanthus, Cineraria 
stellata, and Primulas speak for themselves. 
How long have the Schizanthus been in flower?" 

" Since early in April, and they will remain in 
flower until the end of June. There are about 
eight hundred plants, and they were all grown 
from seed. I sowed the seed on September 
14th last year, keeping the plants in a cool 
house all through the winter, and, in fact, until 
they began to show bloom. The colours vary 
in shade from white to deep crimson and purple, 
and the flowers in height from one foot to two 
and a half feet." 1 

"When did you sow the Cinerarias?" 

"In October. I saved the seed myself, select, 
ing it from good plants. I did the same with 
the Schizanthus. There are seven hundred 
Cinerarias of all colours, blue, crimson, white, 
and rose. They have been in flower sines 
February. The whole of the Primulas are the 
produce of a plant I had in my first prize group 



at the show of April, 1906, which I crossed 
with Primula Sieboldii." 

"There 'is a pretty show of Austrian Brier 
Roses on the outside of the small conservatory." 

"Yes, and on the large one are Pomegranates, 
Roses, Escallonias, and Arauja buxifolia. The 
wall behind the border, between the two build- 
ings, is covered by flowering shrubs, such as 
Choisya ternata, Desmodium pendulasflorum, 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, Wistarias, and 
Roses." 

We then returned to the fruit and vegetable 
gardens, which are no fewer than eleven acres 
in extent. Here is Mr. Staward's pleasant 
house, with a strikingly handsome specimen 
of Salisburia adiantifolia in front of it. 
The gates of the enclosed kitchen garden (about 
three acres in size) are singularly handsome. 
It was more convenient to make notes of points 
of interest as we proceeded, and my attention 
was first attracted by some Peas in fine con- 
dition. 

Hybrid Peas. 

"Peas are amongst your favourite vegetables," 
I said, remembering a former chat with Mr. 
Staward, when he was head gardener at Loseley 
Park. 

"They have always been so. These are some 
of my hybrids — James Welsh, 1 James Grieve, D. 
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P. Laird, W. H. Masse, James Staward, W. 
Staward, and a little dwarf, very early, not yet 
named." 

''Did you sow them outside?" 

" Yes, in January, and they stood the frost' 
well. So did the French Beans (Canadian 
Wonder) close by. Between the Peas are various 
vegetables, Carrots, Lettuces, Radishes, Turnips. 
They all derive shelter from the Peas. I 
pulled both Carrots and Turnips at the end of 
May." 

"The Cabbages look as well as the Peas." 

" The two varieties you mean are both very 
good. One is Sutton's April, and the other 
McKinley's Matchless, which was raised by Mr. 
McKinley at Wrest Park. Here is some Lettuce 
which stood out all the winter." 

Conrpeting with E'rerich Cultivation. 

" When was it sown ?" 

" In September, and I cut about seventy dozen 
last week. With hearts such as these possess, 
1 do not think that we require to go in for 
French cultivation. The variety is Winter 
Mammoth. Between some of the Lettuces are 
Brussels Sprouts. I sowed these plants inside 
in January, and put them outside on March 14th. 
The Cauliflowers, Autumn Mammoth, were put 
out at the same time." 

" Both appear to be doing well. So are the 
Gooseberries and Currants." 

"We grow both on each side of the garden. 
The Gooseberries are Crown Bob, Whitesmith, 
and Warrington, and the Currants are Raby 
Castle." 

"What are your varieties of early Potatoes?" 

"Midlothian, Duke of York, and Sharpe's 
Victor. But I am growing twenty varieties of 
early Potatoes for trial, including Empress, 
Duke of Albany, Ninetyfold, Eureka, Old Ash- 
leaf, Triumph, Early Puritan, and Bunkers'. I 
believe it is a very good plan to make these 
trials, if only for one's own information." 

"Do you grow many varieties for the main- 
crop ?" 

"About a hundred. The six best at the 
present time are Factor, Up-to-Date, Gold Reef, 
Diamond Reef, Millionmaker, and Advance. 
All the varieties are divided by sticks. The 
soil is grand for Potatoes, rather stiff generally, 
but lighter where I plant the Potatoes." 

"You have a number of lines of Peas here?" 

"More than twenty, but they are all unnamed 
seedlings. I only plant nine in one line. But 
Peas are everywhere." 

"There is a fine crop of Peaches on the south- 
west wall." 

"Yes, they are Royal George, Stirling Castle, • 
and Noblesse, with Nectarines Humboldt, Pine- 
apple, and Lord Napier. On other walls are 
Plums — Coe's Golden Drop, Victoria, and Early 
Rivers. The principal Pears are Pitmaston 
Duchess, Le Lectier, Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne du Cornice, and 
Easter Beurre. The four best Apples we grow 
are, I think, Cox's Orange Pippin, Blenheim 
Orange, King of the Pippins, and Bramley's 
Seedling." 

"What about Strawberries?" 

"I find that the best for pots is Reward, which 
I pick a fortnight earlier than Royal Sovereign. 
The other varieties are Bedfordshire Champion 
and Latest of All." 

"You have a nice show of Violas in the 
kitchen garden." 

"They are planted here for propagating. 
Chichester (white, shaded blue) is a very attrac- 
tive variety. The others are Primrose Dame 
(sulphur), Canary, Royal Scott (blue), Alexandra 
(white), and Redbraes (yellow), the finest of then) 
all. With these I shall mak'e a change in the 
flower garden next season." 

Pseonies and Sweet Peas. 

"Pseonies seem to flourish remarkably." 

"They have done so since I divided them. 
Previously, the clumps were too thick. Pasonies, 
to grow satisfactorily, should always be divided 
once in two years. Sweet Peas are grown very 
largely. They were out all the winter, and are 
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planted eighteen inches apart, seven in a line. 
If in a clump, they are three feet apart. The 
reason for planting so widely apart is that much 
finer blooms are obtained. They are all my 
own hybrids, two only being named. These are 



lection of Orchids, embracing Cattleyas, Dendro- 
biums, and Vandas, and in the Fig house a fine 
old tree, two feet in circumference at the base, 
we went into the house containing Melons. 

'"These varieties," said Mr. Staward, "are 
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I.ady Waldee and Lady Jekyll. Hut now we 
had better look through the houses. Although 
they are all old, you will see that we are able 
to grow good fruit and plants in some of ithem. 
Here is one devoted to vegetables." 
"Cauliflowers, I observe." 

"We have been cutting these since April ist, 
and have not finished yet. This variety, Purity, 
does well, both in pots and planted out, but is 
better planted out. In the same house are more 
hybrid Peas, with the pods well filled. Now we 
come to one of my specialities." 

"You refer to Auriculas?" 

" Unfortunately, you are too late to see them 
properly in flower, though some blooms still 
remain. They are njy own seedlings chiefly, 
but many of them are named." 

"Which do you consider the best of those with 
'gold centres?" 

"The four I place first are Duke of York, 
Dean Hole, Rosy Morn, and Firefly. Of white 
centres, the three best are Teviot Dale, Argus, 
and Melanie. Of the stage varieties, I recom- 
mend Shirley Hibberd, Harry Wilson, Abraham 
Barker (green), A cm e and Vesta (white), 
Olympus, George Lightbody, and Richard Head- 
ley (grey). The three best selfs are Mrs. 
Phillips, Mrs. Burnett, and Mikado. Then there 
are the Primula auriculas, of which the varie- 
ties here are pulverulenta, farinosa, and nivalis. 
June is the month for potting Auriculas. I use 
plenty of fibrous loam and a little leaf-mould 
for that purpose. It is very important, in culti- 
vation, not to give them too much water until 
they have made a start. This will not be until 
the beginning of August. Care is also required 
about the green-fly. If no fumigator is at hand, 
a little tobacco-ash will soon kill the insects. 
The plants should always be placed in a shady 
place in the height of summer, facing north 
if possible, until they have made their growth. 
They are at their best from April 18th to the 
end of the month. With regard to Primulas, 
as you will judge from those you have seen 
in the conservatory, we have a large collection, 
including P. verticillata kewensis Forbesii. 
People who grow Auriculas invariably also grow 
Primulas, if only in small quantities." 

Noticing in a general stove-house a nice col- 



Model, Canteloupe, and Best of All. The 
Cucumbers are Telegraph, Edinburgh Beauty, 
and Commander. The Tomatoes, ail grown in 
pots, are Carter's Sunrise, and a seedling of my 



Victoria, The Bride, and Frau Karl Druschki. 
We cut flowers from these in Februar3'." 

"I should be glad if you would say something 
about your Hydrangeas in little pots." 

" My experience is that the best way of grow- 
ing Dr. Hogg is in 4j-in. pots. As a compost 
1 use good, strong loam, with a portion of leaf- 
mould. After they are potted, they are kept in 
a cool house, and flower well. Of Tree Carna- 
tions, Mrs. Lawson, Enchantress, and a new 
variety, Rob Roy, are the only varieties we grow. 
The Malmaisons are chiefly Princess of Wales 
and Churchwarden. In the frames we grow 
Violets Lady Hume Campbell, Mrs. J. J. Astor, 
and Marie Louise. Also a sport from Lady 
Hume Campbell, which I think is an improve- 
ment upon the original." 

"What are the features of your Peach houses?" 

"Perhaps the feature of the early house is that 
we grow early Beetroots in the borders, and at 
other times Lettuces and young Carrots. In 
pots we grow Broad Beans, which we started 
picking on May 18th, and have just finished. 
The Peaches are Hale's Early and Stirling 
Castle, and the Nectarines Early Rivers and 
Lord Napier. We grow these varieties also in 
the late Peach house, and here you see we have 
Fuchsias in pots." 

"What are the varieties?" 

"Rose of Castile, and Lizzie Fiennes, a double 
blue. The Fuchsias will take the place of 
Schizanthus in the small conservatory. Other 
varieties of Peaches and Nectarines are Bar- 
rington Peach and Cardinal Nectarine. All our 
available space has to be utilised, and in this 
house we also grow Tomatoes." 

Mrs. Pince as a Cropper. 

" I see you have inside borders in your 
Vineries?" 

" The weather is too changeable in this climate 
to have them outside only. The varieties in 
the first house are Black Hamburgh, Madres- 
field Count and Mrs. Pince. We get especially 
good crops of the last, although it is not a 
Grape that sets well. In the next Vinery, where 
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own, which was sown on January ist, and from 
which I began to cut in May." 

"You have a magnificent specimen of 
Fortune's Yellow in your Rose house." 

" It covers nearly the whole of the roof. Roses 
which are especially good for forcing are La 
France, Caroline Testout, Kaiserin Augusta 



the Grapes are Buckland's Sweetwater and Black 
Hamburgh, Cannas for bedding are grown; also 
a few Plums in pots, the varieties being 
Admiral, Coe's Golden Drop, and Transparent 
Gage. In the late Vinery the Grapes are Gros 
Lolmar and Alicante, and in this house are a 
number of Apples in pots." 
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"When were they potted?" 

"Only in February. In addition to Cox's 
Orange Pippin, we are trying several new varie- 
ties, namely Oval, Star of Devon, Langley 
Pippin (the earliest of all Apples), and Baron 
Wolseley (a cooking variety). • 

"You came here as head gardener quite 
recently, Mr. Staward?" 

"In March, 1908. You know my record up 
to the time I went to Loseley Park. During 
the sixteen months I have been at Panshanger, I 
have done a considerable amount of showing. 



For instance, at the White City last year, I 
took third prize for a collection of Potatoes. 
Then, at the National Auricula Show, I was 
first for six varieties, first for four varieties, 
and I won the bronze medal for six seedlings. 
At the Royal Horticultural Show in May this 
year, I got second for vegetables, and on April 
j and I was awarded a Silver Banksian medal for 
six varieties of Potatoes, Before I left Loseley 
Park, but after your visit, we showed a hundred 
varieties, and got the silver-gilt Knightian 
Alfbed Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 364.— PjEONIES, and flowers for decoration. 



DEAR KATE, — Last week, I wrote of 
Koses, the "Queen of Flowers"; 
this week I must tell you of the 
"King of Flowers" (so called in 
China and Japan), i.e., Paeonies, 
which are now so remarkably beauti- 
ful and various in tint. They are in 
1 bloom from May (when the first Tree Paeonies 
open their buds) until the middle of July 
and nothing can be more effective in the 
garden than their magnificent blooms, scented, 



century, although the modern Paeony far sur- 
passes the older varieties in colour and form. 
Single, semi-double, tufted, and fully double 
varieties abound, and it is difficult to say which 
are the loveliest; and the only satisfactory plan 
is to have specimens of each. 

To take them in their order of flowering, you 
might select any of the following :— Queen 
Alexandra, single, a most elegant flower, of 
great size, in white satin; Edward VII., semi- 
double, brilliant cerise; Countess Crewe, in 
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too, as they are. Tree Paeonies (Paeonia 
moutani are, however, quite distinct from 
the herbaceous Paeonies of the border, which 
die down below the soil in winter, whilst the 
former are shrubby, having stout, woody steins, 
although they are deciduous, besides which they 
(being natives of China and Japan) are not 
30 fully hardy as the herbaceous varieties, which 
originated in P. officinalis (from Southern 
Europe), and P. albiflora (a white Paeony from 
the wilds of Siberia), the two having been 
hybridised together, and cultivated in British 
gardens since the middle of the sixteenth 



pale salmon-pink, with petals which are crept; 
Christine Kelway, pure white; Mrs. Richmond, 
in rose-pink ; and James Kelway, a semi-double 
flower, in the richest cherry-red, with a deeper 
centre. Tree Paeonies are grand plants for a 
cool greenhouse or glass porch, if grown in 
pots, and they will stand slight and gradual 
forcing, so as to bloom in March, although they 
do not require fire heat, and do better without it. 

The culture of all the Paeonies is the same. 
Deep, well-dug soil, rich with manure, plenty 
of sunshine, and shelter from the bitter winds 
of spring (which nip their young shoots in an 



exposed position), are needed for a Tree Paeony, 
which can be planted (from a pot) at the present 
time, keeping it well watered in summer. The 
herbaceous Paeonies will bloom in semi-shade, 
as well as in sunshine, and are not so particular 
about shelter, being quite hardy. They are 
specially suitable for a broad herbaceous border, 
and you should take care to plant them in a 
position which need not be disturbed for some 
years, for they resent any interference with 
their roots, and seldom blossom much the first 
year after it, increasing in strength and beauty 
yearly if left alone, all they need being a mulcb 
of old manure laid over their roots every season 
in March. Kelway's Queen is an exquisite 
flower in pale shell-pink, double ; Duchess of 
Somerset shows many apricot petaloids in the 
centre, surrounded by petals of brilliant pink ; 
Grizzel Muir is in ivory-white, with a flush of 
pale rose on the grand petals — a lovely flower ; 
Mr. Manning is handsome in deepest red ; 
Duchess of Somerset is a conical bloom, with a 
high tuft of yellow petaloids, and rich pink 
petals; Summer Day (in lemon-cream) is like an 
enormous La Marque Rose ; and Agnes Mary 
Kelway is** remarkable tufted Paeony, showing 
crimson petaloids in the centre, surrounded by a 
collar of apricot, which, again, is well shown on 
pale pink guard-petals, ft reminds me a little 
of the gay paper flowers we used to make for 
schoolroom decoration on "breaking-up " days 
when I was a child, but, instead of being garish 
as those flowers were, it is very beautiful. 

Flowers for Decoration. 

All the "Imperial" class of Paeonies are semi, 
double, and have many silken filaments and 
petaloids in a central tuft. Meteor Flight 11 
extremely fine in richest pink ; Magnificence is 
worthy of its name, in pale pink and gold : 
Prince Edward of Wales, in cherry colour, with 
crimson and gold petaloids, is very good ; and 
Queen Alexandra is like a white Water Lily in 
*hape, most refined and elegant. You will 
notice that the somewhat heavy red tint of the 
old-fashioned Paeony has disappeared from these 
new introductions. If you plant the old Paeonies 
in the half-wild garden, however, surrounded 
by large Ferns and grasses, they will have an 
excellent effect, blooming a week or two earlier 
than the new kinds. 

The blossoms of Paeonies are too heavy to 
arrange in ordinary vases, but if you have a 
" floral aid " wire arrangement, you can fill a 
large bowl or majolica vase with them quite 
easily, and they make a grand bouquet for the 
hall or the fireplace. Large bouquets for these 
purposes are not so often seen as they might 
be, if we kept in view the cultivation of the 
right flowers to cut for them. Flowering shrubs, 
of course, are excellent "stand-bys" in spring. 
Lilacs, Laburnum, pink Weigela, liuddleia 
globosa, Rhododendrons, Ghent Azaleas, 
Spiraeas (argentea, Lindleyana, Anthony Waterer. 
etc.), Deutzias, etc., all taking their turn at 
filling the hall vase. Then come white and 
yellow Foxgloves; with Oriental Poppies, in a 
variety of red or salmon-pink shades ; tall blue 
Delphiniums, of which I greatly prefer the paler 
blue shades to those which are very dark; 
Peonies, as above .mentioned; herbaceous 
Phloxes of the taller varieties, with masses of 
richly -tinted pink and white blossoms; Romneya 
("oulteri, producing many enormous white satin, 
fluted flowers, with a large golden tuft in the 
centre of each; Hollyhocks in many colours 
both double and single; Sunflowers (Helianthus 
Miss Mellish, etc.) of the perennial kinds ; 
Michaelmas Daisies, Dahlias, early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, and many other flowers, tn 
say nothing of crimson autumnal foliage. 

Spiraea ulmaria, the lovely wild Meadowsweet, 
as well as S. aruncus and the pink* herbaceous 
Spira-as, palmata and venusta, are charming for 
a tall arrangement; the Feathered Columbine, 
too (Thalictrum aquilegisefolium) is light and 
effective amongst the heavier flowers ; tall hedge 
grasses, hardy Ferns of the larger kinds, Gypso- 
phila paniculata, and other light things may be 
added with advantage ; great germaruca Irises, 
in early June, and the Japanese Iris Kaempferi, 
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FAMOUS QARDENS 

:: IN WAR TIME. ::. 



HOW THEY ARE BEING MAINTAINED 
WITH REDUCED STAFFS. 

I 




XIV. — Interview with Mr. W. Stephenson, Brickendonbury, Hertford. 



NAMED after the little village of Bricken- 
don, which is between three and four miles 
from Hertford, the estate of Sir Edward Pear- 
son, Bart., is one of the most important in the 
neighbourhood, covering about sixteen hundred 
acres, the greater part of which he farms him- 
self. The mansion is a fine old stone-built 
building of substantial proportions, with a moat 
running round three sides, and approached by 
a straight drive a mile or so in length. The 
pleasure grounds are of considerable extent, 
and as Sir Edward ^and Lady Pearson are keen 
gardeners, Mr. W. Stephenson, who is in 
charge, receives every encouragement from 
them. Sir Edward was for several years presi- 
dent of the Hertford Horticultural Society, and 
he and I.ady Pearson are still vice-presidents 
of the Ware Horticultural Society, and they are 
liberal supporters of both societies. 

Mr. Stephenson is not unknown as an ex- 
hibitor in London, for at the last three shows 
of British-grown fruit organised by the Royal 
Horticultural Society he has competed in vari- 
ous classes, gaining eleven first and eight 
second prizes ; while last year he was awarded 
a Silver gilt Knightian medal for eighteen 
dishes of. fruit. Locally, also, he has been 
highly successful, having something like a 
hundred and twenty prizes to his credit, in- 
cluding a cup for Chrysanthemums, which he 
won three years in succession — no mean record, 
seeing that he has held his present position for 
only six years. 

"You have come at a very good time," said 
Mr. Stephenson, when 1 called on him a few 
days ago; "for we have not yet started picking 
the fruit, which is promising well this year." 

"You make a great feature of hardy fruit," I 
suggested. "Will you be showing any this 'sea- 
son ? " 

'"I hope to be able to send up a few dishes 
for the ninth of October," was the answer. 

"And what about flowers?" I asked. 

a We are doing nothing much in the way of 
flowers now, as labour is so scarce. We used 
to grow a lot of Chrysanthemums for exhibi- 
tion, but these were done away with, and all 
we have are two hundred and fifty bush Chrys- 
anthemums for decoration. Perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations have also been reduced from 
five hundred to one hundred and" fifty plants." 

- Have there been many alterations in your 
staff i " 

"Before the war we had three men in the 
houses ; now we have one — and he is seventy- 
five — and one woman. Our total staff used to 
consist of fourteen men ; it is now five old 
men — all that is left of the original staff — four 
boys, and four women." 

"What is the extent of the pleasure grounds?" 
I asked, as we walked along. 

"Twenty acres, all told. We used to mow 
twelve acres, but at present can only do half 
that amount. We try to keep the parts that are 
seen most — the parts nearest the house — trim 
and tidy ; the others have had to go. We have 
two motor mowers, a 24. in. and a 36-in. 
machine, and find they save a great deal of 
labour. With the 24 in. machine we can do as 
much work in two days as we used to do in a 
week. But perhaps we had better start with 
the kitchen garden, which is the most im- 
portant nowadays. Fortunately, everything is 
close at hand, so that we can get from one sec- 
tion to another quickly." , 

The kitchen garden is in area over two 
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acres, enclosed partly by a brick wall, partly 
by a hedge of Yew. It is divided by four big 
gravel paths, and each bed had an edging of 
dwarf Box. Bordering each of these paths are 
fruit trees trained on wires, which are securely 
fastened to stout iron posts. Apples pre- 
dominate, and there are close on eighty varie- 
ties. As we moved along, Mr. Stephenson 
indicated some of the best. 

"James Grieve is a very fine dessert Apple," 
he said, painting to a tree laden with nicely 
■ coloured fruit. It comes in after Worcester 
Pearmain. Rival is another good sort, and we 
have a number of trees about." 

"The colour is magnificent," I remarked; 



that keeps till after Christmas — this is one of 
the best ; and Alfriston is another good late 
variety. Of course, it is hardly necessary to 
mention Bramley's Seedling and Peasgood's 
Nonsuch, and it is impossible to praise them 
too highly." % 

"You should certainly be able to put up 
winning dishes of these varieties," I remarked. 
"Some of them must weigh at least a pound 
each. And it should also.be difficult to beat 
these Gascoyne's Scarlets. They are wonderful 
for colour and quality. What is this bush 
with branches bending down with fruit?" 

"That is Lane's Prince Albert," was the 
answer. "It is one that everyone should grow. 
Whether grown as a bush or a trained tree it 
bears fine crops. The fruit keeps till March 
and April, and is extra good for cooking. 
Another very useful sort is Annie Elizabeth, 
an old variety that is always worth growing, 
for it is very prolific, and keeps till late ; while 
after Christmas the small ones are useful for 
dessert." 

"How do you manage to get fruit so clean 
and so good in shape — there is not a blemish 
on any of them? " 

TRAINED TREES GIVE BEST RESULTS. 

"The trees are all sprayed to keep down 
pests. Trained trees give the cleanest fruits. 
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"indeed, that seems the case with all the fruit 
you have here." 

"It has been a good year for colour," he re- 
plied, "and some of the Apples are excep- 
tionally fine. Here is another of Charles Ross's 
varieties, The Houblon. Y'ou could not ask 
for anything more richly coloured. It does 
very well, and is an excellent sort for later in 
the year. King of the Pippins is another des- 
sert variety that is always good ; this season 
it is exceptionally so. As to Cox's Orange 
'Pippin, you can see what they are like here, 
while further round, where they are grown as 
bushes, the branches are bending over the 
path. Alington Pippin is also good, though it 
is not the equal of Cox's." 

I was not surprised at the rich colour which 
characterised the Cox'sj for all the varieties 
seemed alike in being fully up to their best. 

"And what about the culinary varieties?" I 
asked. "To judge by their size and their general 
appearance, you will prove a serious rival to 
the best in competition." 

"Here," was the answer, "is one that keeps 
well, and makes an attractive dish — Mere de 
Menage. The Queen ig giving wonderful crops, 
both for size and quantity. Stirling Castle is 
always reliable ; and Lord Derby, Warner's 
King, and Ecklinville Seedling take some beat- 
ing. Then there is Golden Noble, an Apple 
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I do all the work on the fruit myself, as I have 
only one man in the kitchen garden. He does 
the digging, hoeing, and other work, while I 
sow the seed, prune the fruit trees, and so on." 

"I see you have been summer-pruning," I 
observed. 

"Yes; I am particular as to that. The fruit 
»s borne, as you see, on spurs, and I keep 
these well thinned. In pruning I cut back to 
say four eyes, or buds, in summer, and then 
in winter cut to within an inch or so of the 
base. If you prune too close in summer, the 
dormant buds at the base may start into growth 
prematurely, and they are liable to be injured 
later when the weather gets bad ; whereas it 
does not matter if the top buds start, as they 
will be removed at the winter pruning." 

"How old are the trees?" 

"About fifteen years. But we have a num- 
ber of young trees always growing on, to keep 
up the stock, and to replace any trees that 
become old and worn-out." 

"Y'our Pears are in every way as satisfactory 
as the Apples, and leave nothing to be desired 
as regards quality, size, and colour. Many 
branches are bending down with the weight of 
the fruit." 

"We grow between thirty and forty varieties. 
Beurre Diel, Beurre Hardy, Mane I^ouise, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Bon Chretien, Louise 
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Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchess, Emile 
d'Heyst, and Conseilleur de la Cour are among 
our best. A good sort for amateurs is Marie 
Louise d'Uccle, which, if not so fine in flavour 
as some of the others, crops regularly and 
well." ^ , 

On the walls dessert Pears are grown, to- 
gether with Apricot Moor Park, which has done 
splendidly. Plums Victoria, Monarch, and The 
Czar have given better crops than usual j Coe's 
Golden Drop was not yet ready, but gave ex- 
cellent promise. Morello Cherries, I was in- 
formed, were also a heavy crop. 

Turning our attention next to the vegetables, 
and seeing a bed from which Onions had lately 
been cleared, 1 asked the names of the varieties. 

"We have Improved Reading and James's 
Keeping," said Mr. Stephenson, "and altogether 
have harvested about thirty bushels." 

"You will be well provided with Spring Cab- 
bages," I observed, as we passed a large bed 
planted out. 

" They are Harbinger and Flower of Spring," 
was the answer ; " and they take the place of 
a bed of Strawberries. " 

"How long do you keep the bed of Straw- 
berries ? " I asked. 

"Only two years, and at the end of that time 
we grub it up. If it is kept for three years 
the fruit gets very small." 

The fruit cage next engaged our attention. 
It is about six feet high, and is a substantial 
affair in every way, the supporting posts being 
of iron, covered all round with i-in. wire 
netting. 

HEAVY YIELDS OF POTATOES. 

"This year we grew good crops of Potatoes 
and Dwarf Beans between the Raspberries, 
which were young canes, and not doing much 
this season," explained Mr. Stevenson. 

"What were your early Potatoes?" 

"Early Midlothian, Sharpe's Express, and 
Sir John Llewelyn. They did very well." 

"I notice you are lining your maincrops. 
How are they turning out? 

" They have yielded splendid crops. Presi- 
dent, Arran Chief, and King Edward were quite 
free from disease, but. Up-to-date showed a 
trace- here and there." 

"You sprayed, of course?" 

" Yes ; I am a believer in spraying, and advo- 
cate it strongly. I give addresses and demon- 
strations to cottagers' and allotment-holders' 
societies, and impress on my hearers the im- 
portance of spraying. As to the yield of 
Potatoes — in this little plot I had six rows of 
Edinburgh Castle, planted between Duke of 
Albany Peas. The seed weighed fourteen 
pounds, and the crop, when lifted, scaled five 
hundred and sixty pounds. It worked out at 
about twenty tons to the acre. We are not 
clamping the Potatoes, but storing them in the 
bothy, which is now empty." 

"Have you given any extra space to Potatoes 
this season ? " 

"Oh,' yes! Outside the kitchen garden we 
have an additional acre, and in a border, two 
hundred and sixty yards long, facing the 
house, where I used to plant five thousand 
Antirrhinums, we have Arran Chief instead, 
and lifted a ton off the ground. Altogether, we 
have had about three acres. Potatoes are also 
grown on the farm, but by using the extra 
space here ' we can supply all the needs of the 
house, and so leave more for market. Besides 
that, we sent large hampers of vegetables and 
fruit to the V.A.D. every week." 

"These rows of Beet have a most attractive 
appearance." 

"That is a very good variety — Blood Red. 
Then you see we go Jn for Salsafy, which is 
greatly liked ; and so are Artichokes, both 
Jerusalem and Globe. Here is another bed 
that will interest you — New Zealand Spinach. 
It is the best sort to grow, and you can cut 
time after time. We raise it in gentle heat in 
spring, and plant it out at the end of May. It 
should be given plenty of room — say a yard 
apart — and. as you see, the plants meet and 
cover all the space." 

Leaving the kitchen gardens, we sauntered 
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towards the pleasure grounds on the south 
front. / 

THE FLOWER GARDENS. 

"Under ordinary circumstances we should 
be preparing now for spring bedding, but we 
have done' away with that until happier times 
come back,", explained Mr. Stephenson. "We 
try to keep the lawns cut, and any bedding 
stuff we have used, to retain the stock. It 
would not be worth while to lose it entirely, 
as it will be so difficult to replace when it is 
wanted Later. We are now going towards the 
Dutch Garden." 

Before reaching this, however, a series of 
sunk beds on the lawn attracted my notice. 
There are fourteen in all, filled entirely with ' 
Antirrhinums. 

"We formerly had bedding plants here, but 
I think the Antirrhinums are quite as effective, 
and they are not nearly so much trouble. There 
are three thousand plants. The varieties in- 
clude Deep Crimson, Delicate Pink, Golden 
Morn, Pale Apricot, tall White, and Orange 
King, and they come true from seed." 

THE DUTCH GARDEN. 

The Dutch garden is enclosed by a neatly- 
kept Yew hedge, and contains a number of 
pieces of topiary work. The beds are edged 
with dwarf Box, and are brightly and effec- 
tively planted. In some the double white 
Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander has dwarf blue 
Ageratum as a groundwork ; others have Be- 
gonia Pink Bedder, growing above Alyssum ; 
and others are filled with the dark Heliotrope, 
Lord Roberts. 

"A touch of colour is necessary here and 
there to make the place cheerful," remarked 
Mr. Stephenson ; "and having the stuff on 
hand, it was put in these beds. There are only 
two boys to attend to this part of the grounds, 
and they will be going as soon as they are 
eighteen years old. I do all the trimming of 
the trained trees myself." 

Passing on through an attractive Heather 
garden, we came next to the rockery. There 
wias little or no bloom to be seen, but the 
plants had evidently received due attention, 
and weeds were absent. This work, I was 
told, is done by Lady Pearson, who has made 
the weeding and tending of the rock garden 
her especial task. 

Now, crossing the lawn, we came upon a 
border of perennials, planted especially for 
autumnal effect. Michaelmas Daisies are seen 
at their best, the varieties being' among the 
choicest ; and Heleniums, Rudbeckias, Solida- 
goes, and other serviceable subjects are also 
here. At this place, too, is a fine lot of Coni- 
fers, and a path through these brought us to 
the square Rose garden, like the others, sur- 
rounded by a neat hedge of Yew. The Roses 
in this garden are chiefly standards, with Violas 
Maggie Mott and Archie Grant as a ground- 
work. 

Farther on is the round Rose garden, with 
light arches in the centre, covered with Dorothy 
Perkins, Hiawatha, Lady Gay, and other 
Ramblers, and in the beds are dwarfs, each 
bed having a separate variety. 

At this point we may be ' said to have reached . 
the limits where the garden receives attention, 
for approaching The Wilderness— a delightful 
bit of wild gardening, with Ramblers trailing 
over tree stumps, while tall Chestnuts tower 
overhead — the grass is almost knee deep, and 
though there are sheep pastured here to eat it 
off, it seems more than they get through. So 
passing quickly on, we visited the orchard, 
where the comparison between the trees and 
those in the kitchen garden was very marked- 
True, the trees were heavily laden — two of 
Annie Elizabeth were carrying each about four 
bushels of fruit — but the appearance and 
quality—was poorer. 

Having now finished the gardens, we re- 
traced our steps, in order to visit the green- 
houses, of .which there are fourteen, all of 
large size. 

In the early Vinery, containing Black Ham- 
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burgh and Madresfield Court, the Grapes had 
nearly all been cleared off; but in the second 
house there is a fine show of Muscat of Alex- 
andria just finishing nicely, and with many 
bunches of most attractive appearance. Even 
better is the promise in the third house, where 
Appley. Towers and Alicantes are carrying 
bunches which, if all goes well, will be up to 
the best exhibition standard. 

Trfe plant houses contain many interesting 
features, but lack of space forbids my describ- 
ing them in detail. . In one a good batch of 
Schizanthus and Cyclamens, for spring display, 
accompanies a number of Caladiums drying 
off ; in another Primulas and fibrous-rooted 
Begonias are predominant; while another is 
being prepared for the housing of decorative 
Chrysanthemums. 

Coming to the Cucumber and Melon house, 
Mr. Stephenson said : 

"We used to grow three good crops a year 
in this house, but now we do only one. The 
stages are filled at present with Nerine Father - 
gilli, which will soon be in bloom, and is 
greatly liked for indoor decoration. The Cucum- 
ber we grow is Sutton's Delicacy, and the 
Melons are Hero of Lockinge, Sutton's Super- 
lative, and Eminence." 

"And what are your Tomatoes?" I asked, as 
we entered the next house, where many fine 
trusses were colouring well. 

"This is out late crop," was the ansVer, 
"and the varieties are Ailsa Craig and Winter 
Beauty. Winter Beauty is especially good. For 
our early crops we grew Sunrise and Princess 
of Wales." 

"I notice you plant them in inverted turves 
on the stages," I remarked. 

" Yes," was the answer ; " I find they do 
better in four inches of soil than in pots, 
though they require to be fed liberally." 

An inspection of the conservatory concluded 
my visit. Crossing the lawn to this, we passed 
a tall specimen of Eucalyptus Gunni, which has 
been planted for at least fifteen years, and still 
looks healthy, in spite of last winter's frosts 
and snows. It has even ripened seed, and four 
plants have been raised from this. 

The conservatory is divided into three sec- 
tions, and is kept well furnished with plants. 
The principal section was bright with Achimenes 
Mauve Queen, Begonias, Coleuses, Begonia 
Weltoniensis, and Streptocarpus, about which 
Mr. Stephenson said : 

"They 'are a good strain, which was raised 
from seed ; then the best plants were selected, 
and propagated from leaves, in the same way 
as Gloxinias." 

The second section is mainly occupied with 
—autumn-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, which 
take the place of Perpetual-flowering and Mal- 
maison Carnations. The third section, originally 
used as a stove, but now, owing to the scarcity 
of fuel, turned into a cool house, has Salvia 
splendens and other plants. 

But before closing this account, mention 
must be made of the beautiful Fern wall at 
the back of the Palm Bouse. Here are Pterises, 
Nephrolepis, Adiantums, and other choice 
Ferns, forming a wonderful drapery of green, 
with the richly-tinted Begonia Rex providing a 
variation in colouring. Water is given by a 
perforated pipe, which runs along the top of 
the wall, and another at the foot gives mois- 
ture to the roots. 

Mr.» Stephenson has been at Brickendonbury 
for eleven years, for the last six as head. His 
father was a gardener, and he started his pro- 
fessional career under him. He was for three 
years at Howick Hall, Northumberland, the 
seat of the late Earl Grey ; then for two years 
in the service of the Earl of Tankerville, at 
Ooombe End, Kingston-on-Thames, under Mr. 
T. H. Bolton ; and for three years with Lofd 
Hylton, Atnmcrdown Park, Radstock. For 
the first five years he was at Brickendonbury 
he was general foreman under Mr. R. Smith. 

W. J. Chittenden. 



~ Next week : The gardens at Givons Grove, 
Leatherhead. 
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operation. Get allflate houses cleansed and tied 
in ; point and top dress the borders, and keep all 
the ventilators constantly open unless the weather 
is unusually severe. If pot trees are still out of 
doors protect the buds from the ravages of birds, 
and lose no time in making arrangements for 
placing them under glass. 

Cherries.— Independently of the fact that a 
dish of early Cherries in May is a great acquisi- 
tion to the dessert, a well-furnished house of trees 
in full flower is one of the most delightful sights 
that can well be imagined. Then, again, Cherries 
are somoderate in theirrequirements as to fire heat ; 
indeed the great danger to he guarded against is 
the application of too much. 1 always close my 
Cherry house the first week in January, and allow 
the temperature to range from 40° at night to 50° 
by day, when fire-heat is needed. When the ex- 
ternal air is above 50° the pipes are warmed every 
morning as usual, and an extra quantity of air is 
admitted to produce conditions similar to what 
one might expect to experience against a warm 
sunny Peach wall in April. When the day tem- 
perature reaches the maximum, the trees are 
syringed with tepid water, but on cold sunless 
days atmospheric moisture is produced hy damp- 
ping the walls and floors only. For ordinary forc- 
ing there is nothing better than the old May 
Duke, Black Circassian, Elton, and Bigarreau 
Napoleon. These should bethoronghly established 
in internal borders composed of rich calcareous 
loam, and thinly trained over a trellis some 12 
inches beneath the glass. 

Strawberries in tots. — Where a proper 
Strawberry house does not exist batches of plants 
can be brought on in eprly Peach and Cherry 
houses, also on the back shelves in early vineries. 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thnry and La Grosse 
Sucree force well. The first is the earliest, the 
second is the finest. I have not yet discovered 
that there is much difference in the quality of 
very early frail. W. Colemax. 

JEastnor Castle, Ledbury. 



COE'S GOLDEN DROP PLUil. 
In t Mr. Webster's interesting and instructive com- 
munication on fruits (p. 30), this Plum, along with 
others, is alluded to. Mr. Webster also mentions 
another variety, named Webster's Gage, a seedling 
raised between Green Gage and Coe's Golden Drop, 
the former being the pollen parent, Therefore, 
judging from its parentage, this variety may well 
be expected to prove a first-class dessert fruit. And 
as Mr. Webster admits that it ripens best upon a 
south aspect, it may, when transplanted from its 
northern home (if this has not already been done) 
and become established in more genial climes, be 
found to even surpass in flavour and excellence its 
well known and highly appreciated parents. Be 
that as it may, my present purpose is to allude to 
Coe's Golden Drop, which, wherever it may be 
grown, is found to be one of the best and most 
useful of dessert l'lums. It seldom ripens belore 
the end of September, and after being ripe it will 
continue to hang long upon the tree and remain 
in good condition, and it is highly appreciated by 
many even when it has become shrivelled, or the 
fruit may be gathered when ripe and kept in a 
dry place until nearly Christmas. It is of large 
size, oval in shape, and of a pale yellow colour, the 
side most exposed to the suu being marked with 
numerous dark red spots. The flesh is yellowish 
red and adheres to the stone, but is at the same 
time sugary and delicious. This variety of Plum 
is well known and almost universally grown, 
but it may not be so universally known that it 
originated in the town of Bury St. Edmunds during 
the latter half of the last century, and is supposed 
to be a cross between the Green Gage and the 
variety known as Magnum Bonum. The family 
name of Coe is by no means uncommon in this 
neighbourhood, and about the time alluded to 
there flourished in the town of Bury a market 
gardener named Gervaise Coe, in whose garden 
grew trees of the Green Gage and the Magnum 
Bonum in close proximity. Here a self-sown Plum 
tree put in an appearance, which in due time pro- 
duced fruit, which was considered to be of the 



Magnnm Bonum variety, and as such was sold to 
his customers, among whom was an old lady, who, 
happening to observe the tree from which she was 
supplied, particularly desired to be again furnished 
with fruit from the same tree. This circumstance, 
so the story goes, directed Coe's attention to the 
improved and delicious variety of Plum which he 
had originated, or rather which had originated 
itself upon his premises. The Magnnm Bonum, 
although handsome and highly esteemed for the 
purpose of preserving, is not remarkable for 
flavour, and can only be regarded as a culinary 
variety ; while Coe's Golden Drop, although much 
like it in appearance, doubtless derives its fine 
flavour from the Green Gage, one of its supposed 
parents. The finest and best flavoured fruit of the 
Golden Drop 1 have teen were for many years 
produced by somewhat old trees trained to a high 
garden wall facing due north ; the fruit, neverthe- 
less, ripened quite as early as that of trees of the 
same variety on aspects which might have been 
considered more favourable, such as those facing 
east and west. P. G. 

Bury St- Edmunds. 
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MR. R. T. VEITCH. 
The death is announced of Mr. Robert T. Veitch, 
last surviving son of the late Mr. James Veitch, ot 
Exeter. The deceased, who was in his C2nd year, 
had been in failing health for some time, and died 
on Sunday evening at Tc rquay from consumption. 
Mr. Veitch started in life as manager of a large 
corn-growing estate in Smyrna, having previously 
qualified himself for the po-ition by a course of 
practical farm study somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Slough. From Asia Minor M»\ Veitch 
proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and there 
started farming on his own account. It was at 
the Cape that Mr. Veitch was marritd and four of 
his children were born. In 1857 he returned to 
Exeter and assisted his father in the management 
of the well-known nursery on the Topsham Road. 
On the death of Mr. James Veitch, in IS03, that 
property was sold, and his son then established 
the Exotic Nurseries, which have since been car- 
ried on with so much success in the New North 
Road, Exeter. Mr. Veitch devoted himtelf with 
great success to the cultivation and improvement 
of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, lie introduced 
many novelties and improved varieties which bear 
his name. Though Mr. Veitch never took any 
prominent part in public affairs, he was ever ready 
to lend a helping hand for the advancement of 
any good work, and contributed liberally to the 
support of the hospital of which he was a governor, 
to the Zenana and other missionary societies, and 
various charitable institutions. About three years 
ago he re-visited the Cape for the benefit of his 
health and came back greatly restored, but a se- 
vere cold caught in the following summer ended 
in the affecJiOB-cf tile lung's WLuL.4nMjjsed his death. 



V. MR. GEORGE STERLING^/ 
Mr. GEOftes ^STERLiNG. the^ sgtftect of this 
notice, died in Edinburgh some little time ago, 
aged seventy-nine years. His name as a gardener, 
and particularly as a botanist, was known through- 
out Britain. Uneducated and self-taught botanist 
as he was, few men surpassed him as an authority 
on the general nomenclature of plants. I was an 
apprentice under him while gardener at Melville 
Castle in 1842, and at that time the collection of 
hardy herbaceous plants under Mr. Sterling's 
charge numbered over 15,000 species, and the col- 
lection of Cape Heaths and New Holland plants 
was probably unsurpassed by any private collec- 
tion in the vicinity of Edinburgh. George Sterling 
was a stern disciplinarian, though one of the kindest 
of men, and the position of his workmen and ap- 
prentices was no sinecure. Nearly every plant of 
his large collection was distinctly labelled, and all, 
too, by his apprentices and workmen at night in 
their own time, often burning the midnight oil for 
our own benefit, he sa226 A list was given to each 
man weekly and a set task exacted from each- 



Rarely a week passed bnt his interesting collection 
of plants was examined by amateur and profes- 
sional botanists, and such men as Dr. Neil, McNab, 
and Turnbull, of Glasgow, consulted and deferred 
to his opinion. Mr. Sterling was a candidate for 
curator of the Cambridge Botanic Gardens in 
I8G4, and received scores of testimonials from the 
highest sources in Britaii vouching for his pecu- 
liar ability for the position. I visited him in 
Edinburgh in 1872. He had then retired from 
active work, and though sixty-five years of age was 
as hright mentally and physically as a man of 
fifty, lie still kept a collection of over six thou- 
sand species of plants, mostly alpines, and amused 
himself by making exchanges with the different 
hotanical gardens throughout Europe. Mr. Sterling 
had but one son, who, I understand, has inherited 
the botanical tastes of his father, and who has 
been for some time in the United States, and is now 
of the firm of Gould & Sterliog, nurserymen, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. P. H. 



Royal Horticultural Society.— The an- 
nual general meeting of this society will be held 
at South Kensington on February 10. The fol- 
lowing persons are recommended by the council 
to he appointed to the offices of president, trea- 
surer, secretary, and auditors of the society : Pre- 
sident, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., M P. ; trea- 
surer, William Haughton ; secretary, Major F. 
Mason ; auditors, John Lee, James F. West, and 
William Richards. The vacating members of the 
council are the Right Hon. Lord Aberdare, the 
Right Hon. Viscount Enfield, and J. H. Mangles 
(deceased). The Fellows recommended by the 
council to fill the above vacancies are the Hon. 
and Rev. J. T. Boscawen, Colonel R. Trevor Claike, 
and W. T. Thiselton Dyer, F.R S. 

Open epacea in London. — The attention 
of the Metropolitan Public Garden, Boulevard, 
and Playground Association has been directed to 
a large open space, three acres in extent, at Dart- 
mouth Hill, Upper llolloway, one of the reservoirs 
of the New River Company, whence can be ob- 
tained a view of the surrounding country extend- 
ing some 20 miles. A turfed roadway stretches 
from the base to half way up the embank- 
ment and around it ; and it is suggested 
that if this were planted with shrubs, and 
flower-beds were formed and seats placed, it 
would constitute a most attractive health resort 
for the residents of the locality. Further, it is 
suggested that if the public were permitted to 
use the top of the reservoirs — which are covered 
in and turfed over — as lawn tennis grounds, it 
would prove a great acquisition to the neighbour- 
hood. Steps are being taken with a view of in- 
ducing the company to permit, the use of the 
ground for recreative purposes in the event of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works or local authorities 
being willing to take over and maintain the space 
as a place for recreation. 



Leelia anceps (<V. Wilkin*},— The flowers you s-nd 
represent Barker's variety ot this Orchid. A plant hearing 
twenty-seven flowers on eight spikes is considered a very 
tiue specimen, and the spikes rarely have more than tire 
flowers. The flowers you sent were so bruised as to be 
scarcely recognisable. 

Tree Paeonles.— I would recommend " T. II. T." to 
procure the following, viz. : Gloria Belgarnm, Incarnata, 
Elizabetha, Countess of Crawford, and Souvenir de Gaud, 
all of which are of different shades of rose and salmon- 
rose and quite distinct from P. arborca ll.-pi.— _Max 
LEICHTLIN, Baden-Baden 

Naming plants. — Four kinds of plants or flowers 
only can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. 

Names of plants — A. J?.— I, Asplenium bnlbiferuni ; 
2, Adiantum hispidulum; 3, A. cuneatum ; 4, A. fomiosum. 

R. (?.— Sniilax mauritauica. C A. C. — Fluegia 

(Ophiopogon) japonica. G S.— So. 2, Brassavola caudata 

(seut last week). W. B.— lieopeltis fulva. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Cassell's "Popular Gardening," vol. i. Cassell & Co., 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Loudon. 

" Dictionary of Gardening," vol. i. 1. Fpcott Gill, 170, 
Strand. 

"Epping Forest," by E. >~. Buxton. Stanford, Chariug 
Cross. 

" Brass Repousse Work," by Jldnie. Amelie, 40, Xorth 
Audley Street, VV. 
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TIIK Gardens at Dontiington, a 
charming house situated on the 
slopes of Sydenham, are only an acre 
ana a half in extent, but they have 
obtained considerable fame locally, 
owing to the fact that the owner, 
Mr. \V. H. Stone, is himself an 
amateur gardener, who takes the keenest interest 
in plant cultivation, and that the head gardener, 
Mr. T. W. Stevens, is well known as a leading 
pxice-vinnex'at various shows. On the occasion 
of my visit, in the middle of November, Mr. 
Stevens, at my suggestion, kindly undertook to 
tell me precisely what is done, with a minimum 
of labour and at moderate cost, in a typical 
suburban garden. There is a small conservatory 
attached to the house, but as it is on the north 
side, the only contents which flourish are Palms 
and Kerns, with Asparagus of three varieties. 
Flowers, as Mr. Stevens subsequently stated, 
arc used entirely for the decoration of the rooms 
and tables. 

-In the front," he continued, "are flowering 
shrubs, such as red and white Thorns and 
Laburnums, one of the Thorns being a very fine 
specimen." 

"And the bedding?" 

u In spring. Blood-red Wallflowers and Sir 
Watkin Daffodils, and in summer, mixed 
Fuchsias, Paul Crampel Geraniums, and 
Myosotis as edging, white i.nd red colours pre- 
dominating. ' 

" 1 see you have also a bed of Roses?" 

"Yes, William Allen Richardson, tied down. 
The advantage of tying down is that they do 
not start too soon, and the flower buds do not 
therefore get cut o£f. On the side of the house, 
the creepers are Ampelopsis Veitchii and Pyra. 
canthus japonica, but the side facing the lawn 
is covered by a magnificent Hose, Aimee VibeTt, 
now in full bud." 

A Fine Standard Rose. 

"Do you go in largely for Roses?" I asked, 
as we proceeded under a pretty arch towards 
the lawn. 

"As largely as we can. Here, for instance, is 
a plantation of standards. There are seven trees 
of Abel Chatenay in the centre, and round the 
sides are pairs cf Frau Karl Druschki, Lady 
Dattersea, Richmond, Killarney, Lyon Rose, 
and Caroline Testout. The Lyon promises to be 
one of the best. It is a Hybrid Tea, with flowers 
like a glowing coke fire. If we find it as free- 
flowering as Abel Chatenay, I think we shall 
use it for the centre." 

A Carpet ol Blue and White. 

-How long have the beds been planted?" 

" Between three and four years. We have a 
carper under the Roses, blue and white flowers 
in very small patterns, using a little Alyssum 
and a dwarf-growing Lobelia. The patterns are 
varied in design each year. Thus, last year 
there was a star in the centre bed, and diamonds 
in the other beds. Rut we keep to the colours." 

Near the standard Roses is a shady little 
corner, with hardy Ferns growing over the rock, 
work. 

" Bulb*, such as Hyacinths, Scillas, Chiono- 



doxas, and miniature Daffodils are planted 
between the Ferns," said Mr. Stevens, and 
subsequently, in the spring, a very pretty effect 
is obtained by the mass of green Ferns, and the 
Maples, dowering Chestnuts, and double red 
Thorns growing over the top. There is a nice 
•Weeping Ash, with a seat under it, close by; 
while the summer-house has Clematises montana 
and Jaiktiiami, with Dorothy Perkins Roses, 
growing over it." 

"Willi more Rose beds near by, I notice." 




Mr. T. W. Stevens. 



"Yes, these beds, with grass and slate paths 
between, we call the ' Hush Rose Garden." The 
trees are grown to cut from. The soil was made 
up some years ago, but fresh loam has since 
been put in. In the beds are white Maman 
Cnchet, Frau K.ul Druschki, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Lyon Rose, La France, Ladv 
Hattersea, Abel Chatenay, Captain Hayward, 
Edith Gifford, Leonie I.ameseh [in full flower 
on November i8thl. Papa Gontier, Ben Cant, 
1'lrich Hrnnner, Killarney, and Mrs. W. J 
Grant. We go in heavily for Frau Karl 
Druschki ; it is easily the best for this neigh- 
bourhood." s 

" Have you anything to say about cultivation?" 

"There is an interesting little point about the 
Roses which flower late. When the outside 
petals are touched by frost, I cut the flowers. 



and put them in a warm place, where they 
expand and do well lor the table." 

Named Rhododendrons. 

"Are the Rhododendrons, which, I see, back 
the Rose beds on one side, named?" 

"Yes, all uf theiu. They are planted in peat 
and loam. It is better to us* peat only, but the 
drawback is that peat is so dear. The soil here 
is all clay at the bottom. As to varieties, they 
are chiefly John Waterer. Caractacus, Michael 
Waterer, Mrs. John Clutton, Mrs. John Waterer, 
Lady A. de TraSord, The Queen (very free- 
flowering and lovely), Prince Camille de Rohan, 
and Madam? Cavalho." 

How to Qr->w Marguerites. 

"Do you manage to make much of a show 
on the terrace in front of the house?" 

"From the first day of June, until iiosts set 
in, mx rustic vases, filled with Fuchsias, Mar- 
guerites and Souvenir dc Charles Turner Gera. 
nium are a feature. As to The bedding, in spring it 
consists of Trumpet Major Daffodils and Blood- 
red Wallflowers, while in summer we use 
standar'l Fuchsias, white Alyssums, and 
Lobelias. In the little rockery at the side, which 
was made by Mr. Stone, there are chiefly hardy 
Cyclamen, Saxifrages, Sernpervivums, Sedums, 
and Armerias. On the other side of the terrace, 
which we only plant for summer, we get a mass 
of red and white flowers, namely, Paul Crampel 
Geraniums and Marguerites. The latter are ex- 
tremely useful to cut ; in fact, I do not know 
what we should do without them. They are not 
quite hardy, but winter easily in any cool house, 
and almost in a cool frame. Occasionally, we 
have a yellow variety for a change." 

"How are they grown?'* 

"They are bedded-out in pots, and, rooting 
through the bottoms, blcom better than when 
they are planted without the pots. Generally 
there are some fine clumps, but this year the 
season did not suit them well." 

Fears on Espaliers. 

Passing under another arch of Roses (Anne of 
Geierttein, a seedling Penzance Bner), we 
inspected the principal rockery. This was also 
designed by Mr. Stone, who placed the stones 
and planted it himself, the varieties being much 
the same as in the smaller one, with Snowdrops 
and Hyacinths for early spring." 

"Does this exhaust your flowers outside?" 

"No, we have a long herbaceous border in the 
kitchen garden, which we are just entering. From 
this border we cut freely for house decoration 
all through the flowering season. This begins 
with Daffodils in the spring, and the principal 
of the varieties in summer are Rudbeekias, 
Helianthus, Shirley Poppies, Irises in variety 
and Monthretias." 

"Tell me, please, about your espalier Pears, 
which seem to be in flourishing condition in the 
borders." , 

"They have been planted about seven years. 
Of the varieties. Doyenne du Cornice is by far 
the best in any season ; weather does not affect 
it. Other varieties are Pitmaston Duchess. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Williams's Ron 
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Chretien, Durondeau, Beurre Diel, and Brock- 
worth Park. There art- also a lew little cordons 
just beginning to fruit " 

"Are your Apples all grown as standards?" 

*Yes,'and there are only five varieties, viz., 
Hawthurnden, Poasgood's Nonsuch, Ribaon 
Pippin, Cellini Pippin, and Cox's Orange 
Pippin. On the slopes at the end of the garden, 
we grow bush Gooseberries for picking, and 
behind the Apple trees on the north side are 
Artichokes, which are grown to hide the kitchen, 
and for use." 

Treatment ot Artichokes. 

"They are a great height. How do you treat 

them?" 

■ The ground is tren.hed every other year, but 
I do not move the Artichokes. The variety is 
White Jerusalem, and the plants have been ttl 
the same position for twelve years. I may say 
that we try to work the kitchen garden so as 
to get two crops from every piece. Here, for 
instance, are three rows of Standard Bearer 
Celery, one row nearly used. They will be 
followed by Early Peas, and so on throughout. 
Next we come to the Vinery, under which is a 
flower border for cutting, the varieties being 
Gypsophila paniculata, Pyrethrums, .early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, and a few Border 
Carnations, chiefly Raby Castle." 

Endive in Quantity. 

''What do you us? the frames for, mainly?" 

"The principal flowers grown in them are 
Echeverias, Pentstemons, and Violas. In 
winter they are used largely for Endive, of which 
we grow the Broad-leaved IBatavia) variety. I 
sow Endive in the middle of August, plant it on 
a sunny border, where it can be covered, and lift 
it into the frames as soon as the frost comes." 

Old Vinaa. 

"The Vinery," continued Mr. Stevens, "is a 
cold house, thirty feet by fifteen, with inside 
borders. The Vines are Black Hamburgh, 
Muscat of Alexandria, and Alicante. The Ham. 
burghs were planted fifty years ago, ever since 
the house was built, and still fruit well. About 
seven years ago we lifted the others, and re. 
planted them. They carried enormous crops 
this year, and finished splendidly. There are 
Figs at both ends, Brown Turkey, growing 
against the glass." 

"And here you have some of your Chrysanthe- 
mums in flower?" 

■ Including three which are grown for show. 
One is F. S. Vallis, with thirty blooms ; another 
President Viger, with sixty ; and a third, British 
Empire, with fifty." 

" Which are your best Singles?" 

"Of red shades, F. W. Forbes. Will Jordan, 
and Roupell Beauty ; pink, Pink Beauty ; white, 
Jaeky Bird, Miss Mary Anderson, and Irene 
Craig ; yellow, Crown Jewel and Kitty Bourne ; 
bronze. Miss Mary Richardson. Of the Japanese 
decorative class, the variety I use most of is 
Source d'Or, with its yellow sport, Lizzie 
Adcock. In the Chrysanthemum season, these 
are a feature in the centrepiece and eight other 
pieces on the dinner table, which we always fill 
with flowers." 



"How many trees are there in your Peach 
house?" 

" F'ive, and they were planted in the house, 
which is forty by fifteen, twelve years ago. The 
Peaches are Barrington, Princess of Wales, and 
Sea Eagle, and the Nectarines, Lord Napier and 
Pineapple. We usually force them a little, and 
begin picking in the third week in June, starting 
Lord Napier. The Peaches are finished by the 
middle of August, and the Grapes are ready by 
the middle of September, I try to keep Grapes 
going unfil January, and I have kept some until 
March, by putting them in bottles and hanging 
the bottles in a dry place. The houses are of 
iron, and very light. 1 have no difficulty in 
ripening the wood of the trees in September and 
October, and thus I am sure of getting a crop, 



whether of Peaches or Grapes. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of ripening the 
wood well. My principle is to get the fruit off 
as early as I can, and keep the trees as clean 
ax possible." 

Cucumhera for Ten Months. 

"You grow Tomatoes in the Peach house?" 

"This is the second crop. I use Sunrise for 
early work, with Hillside Comet, also one of my 
own hybrids in the summer. They are all grown 
in pots. In the next little house (ten by fifteen,, 
Cucumbers are grown in front, and Crotons at 
the back, with a little batch of Glojre de Lor- 
raine Begonias on the stage. The Cucumbers 
are in pots, and we generally get them for ten 
months in the year. The variety is Royal 
Osborne, a cross between Rochford's Market and 
Telegraph. With regard to the Crotons, we use 
the leaves for table dec irations, and grow about 
seven varieties— Victoria, Laingii, F.lysian, 



Orchid blooms, and have them in all stages of 
growth. The whole of the plants were im- 
ported." 

Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

" How many large-flowering Chrysanthemums 
do you grow?" I enquired, as we entered the 
greenhouse containing a number of beautiful 
fl uwers. 

"Three hundred; we used to gTOw five 
hundred Japanese. Most of those in this house 
were at the Crystal Palace and Sydenham 
shows. A few of the best are Bessie Godfrey, 
President Viger, Reginald Valbs, Magnificent, 
F. S. Vallis, Rose Pockett, F. W. Lever, Mrs. 
A. T. Miller, Mrs. Norman Davis, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Mrs. F'. S. Vallis, Mrs. George 
Mikham, W. k. Church, Viviand Morel, Maude 
Jeffer*es and Jumbo. At the Sydenham Show 
on October .17th, the premier blooms were those 
of Jumbo. In arranging Chrysanthemums, I put 




Doxxington, Sydenham. 



Aigburthiensis, Minerva, Mrs. Dorman.and Mag- 
nificent. Then there are the Orchid houses." 

A Constant Supply of Orchids. 

"Do you go in largely for Orchids, Mr. 
Stevens?" 

"We have two houses, the first being thirty-six 
feet by fifteen. Here there are Cattleyas on the 
south side, and Ccelogyne cristata on the north. 
The Cattleyas include Bowringiana (now in 
floweri, Gaskellania, Mossi*e, Mendelii, and 
Loddigesii. We also have Lsetia superbens 
(with a spike 1. early two yards long), an old 
plant of I .rlia Perrinii (also in fidVer), I.irha 
anceps, and Cattleya labiata (in flower)." 

"You have some fine species of Ccelogyne?" 

"I suppose they are a yard across, with spikes 
coming up like Mustard and Cress. Another 
variety of Ccelogyne, Massangeana, is in flower. 
Then there are a few Cypripediums, chiefly 
hybrids, such as G. B. Haywood, and on the 
roof are Dendrobiums in variety. I may add 
that we flower Cattleya gigas very well." 

"The other house appears to be devoted to 
Odontoglossums?" 

"Chiefly, and the sections are Crispum and 
grande. We have also one or two plants of 
Colax jugosus, a little blue and white flower. 
This is a variety that does not thrive particularly 
well in this country. We are very rarely out of 



them up so that you see gradually, and do not 
make the groups formal." 

"Have you shown Chrysanthemums largely? 1 

"A good deal at the Crystal Palace, and 
locally. For five years in succession 1 took the 
first prize at the Palace for bouquets of decora, 
five Chrysanthemums, with bronze and yellow, 
and pink and white, which are my favourite 
colours. I have nearly a score of medals, gold, 
silver, silver-gilt, and bronze, which I have won 
for large blooms and for Chrysanthemums for 
table decoration ; also a challenge cup for 
group which I won three years in succession." 

"What have you done this year?" 

"I have secured two first prizes for Chrysan- 
themums for table decoration and three first 
prizes for bouquets. I have also had the 
premier blooms eight times out of nine, includ. 
ing this year. You may also like to know that 
I possess several certificates of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society for premier blooms. 1 
have- also snown, locally, vegetables and groups 
of flowering and foliage plants, and was second 
at the Crystal Palace for a miscellaneous group 
in December, ,908." 

Table Decoration. 

"You must be very fond of table decoration, 
and anything von could sav on the subject would 
be intern-sting." 
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"I go in [or one colour as nearly as 1 can, and 
work ill foliage whsrever possible. Indeed, I 
.-ittribute my success in showing to the finishing 
touches of foliage. Speaking of finishing 
IOUI lies, it is very important to cover up your 
glass, and make it as floral as possible. 
Amateurs who want a lot of cut flowers cannot 
do better than grow Single Chrysanthemums 
irom seed. A half-crown packet will produce 
hundreds of plants. For exhibition purposes 
they should be struck in ' forty.eights ' or 
thirty-twos' (pots) in March, and any of the 
decorative varieties can be grown by an 
...rnateur." 

Chrysanthemum Cultivation. 

"When do you begin to propagate }" 
"In November, and continue until the end of 
April, doing the ' thirty-twos : last of all 1 
begin to get them out of doors in May, when I 
put them into their flowering pots and give them 
constant attention." 
"What about feeding?" 

"I do not feed until the buds are up, or very 
-lightly. Then I top-dress with good artificial 
manure, and made soil. After that 1 feed with 
liquid manure once a week for a couple of weeks, 
and tben twice a week, according to the needs 
of the individual plant. Some varieties want 
much more food than others. By the end of 
September, I get the plants into the houses." 

"Do you suffer from rust?" 

"A little. Rust, which is a fungi, is hardly 
known near London. The sulphur of the smoke 
is a most deadly enemy to if. I use paraffin and 
soot-water for keeping down aphis and thrips." 

"Have you any other favourite flowers?" 

"I have taken two or three first prizes for 
Sweet Peas, which 1 glow indoors. They are 
sown in February, grown on in pots, and planted 
out in April in clumps of one variety. I have 
about twenty varieties, chiefly red, pink, mauve, 
white, and a few of the very darkest. I am 
rather fond of Cyclamen, which I grow for cut 
dowers." 

u How long have you been in vour present 
post, Mr. Stevens?" 

"Twelve years. I wax trained at Keynes Nur- 
series, Salisbury, for five years, and afterwards, in 
succession', T was for five years at Bishop's 
Palace, Salisbury, for three at Studley House, 
Hammersmith, and for ten at De Montford. 
Streatham." 

"What assistance have you here?" 

"One voung man, so that vou can imagine 
there is plenty to do. But 1 have found time to 
show considerably, and also to take a great 
interest in the Sydenham and District Hardeners 
Guild, of which I have been chairman for eight 
years, attending the- foTtnightly meetings regu- 
larly. You can understand pretty well by now 
how a small garden like this can be turned to 
account, the work being rot less attractive than 
in a large garden, and offering full scope for 
enterprise and originality." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



Mr. Wilcox's article for next week is entitled 
""I'«ying Gardens for Amateurs," being an inter- 
view with Mr. Henry Vincent, of 4, Sudelev 
Terrace. Brighton. 



Present Work with Chry- 
santhemums. 



CUTTINGS of the Japanese and Incurved 
variet es of this plan', may still be in- 
«rted. though they will hardly make 
such fine plants, or produce such lar^e 
blooms, as those inserted earlier. Still, if 
'.^r^e flowers are an obj'.*c:, and the plants do 
not seem quite up to carrying the usual three 
blossoms apiece, keep them to a single stem 
only, and if well looked afer, they will afford 
grand flowers in 7-in. or 8-in. pots. 

No time should be lost now in getting plenty 
'tf cuttings of --he ceflexed, single, ' decorative," 



and other classes inserted. To obtain the best 
results the cuttings had better be inserted singly 
in small pots — those about two inches in 
diameter, or "thumbs," are usually the best. 
They will root in a cold frame now, if kept 
moderately close and covered on cold nights, 
though it is advisable to afford them a gentle 
warmth, if possible, in order to save time. 
The single varieties are becoming increasingly 
popular, and some of the newer varieties are 
very handsome. They aro perhaps more easily 
grown than any other section, are wonderfully 
free-flowering, and invaluable for cutting. Many 
of the decorative Chrysanthemums — these are 
mostly really Japanese varieties that are too 
small for exhibition, though some are hybrids — 
when well grown in the bush form and not dis- 
budded too freely, make very attractive objects, 
as well as being useful for cutting. There is 
time enough for the late-flowering kinds yet, 
but if the cuttings are ready, and large plants 
are desired, they may go in at any Time now. 
Cuttings that were inserted earlier must be 



medium-sized blossoms are desired. Some of 
the Japanese varieties bloom much better anc 
more finely ■Jie second year than the first, and 
to make a " show" I know of no other method 
to equal this. Select healthy-looking plants, if 
possible in rather small pots, that are breaking 
well from the stems, remove any offsets, pinch 
the stem-shoots when thev have grown a littlc 
way, and when these have "broken" again re- 
pot them, at first into the same, or rather 
smaller sizes, and afterwards move them on as 
required into larger pots until about the middle 
oi June. Train and tie out the shoots as they 
grow, to neat sticks, and when the buds appear, 
thin them cut to one, or Leave three or four, 
nn each shoot, according to whether a com- 
paratively few fine blooms, or a mass of smaller 
ones are desired. In this way, plants five or 
six feet through, and carrying from one to two 
hundred blossoms apiece, may he obtained with 
very little trouble. 

All young plants to be grown as bushes or 
specimens, must have their points pinched out 





THI Glasshouses at Donmsgtox, Sydenham. 



frequently looked over, giving wafer as re- 
quired, and also, if covered with glass, a little 
air, removing the glass for an hour morning 
and evening; it is a bad plan to keep them 
shu"., up too closely, as mildew and damping 
are liable to occur. As they becoim rooted 
and be«gm to grow, remove them from the case, 
or box, and let them stand in the free air of 
the house for about a week to strengthen, when 
they will usually be found in a fit condition 
for moving on into larger pots. These may be 
one and a half or iwo inches more in 
diameter, and have a compost consisting of 
good loam, with about half the quantitv 
of leaf-mould, or old hotbed manure (preferring 
:he former at this stage), and a moderate quan- 
tity of sand- The best addition in the way of 
a fertiliser during the early stages is the ashes 
of the stems of th; old plants, which should be 
dried and burnt as the latter are cue down. 
This contains the inorganic, constituents of the 
plants, and is highly ben»ficial: quite a small 
quantity will suffice. 

OrowiDf-on Old Plants. 

Those who have never tried growiug-on some 
of the old plants should certainly do so, especi- 
ally if large specimens or an abundance of 



when they have fairly begun to grow, or are from 
four to six inches in height ; but those to make 
"big-bloom" plants should be allowed to grow 
on, and either allowed to break naturally, or be 
stopped at different times, according to the 
nature of the variety. Such sorts as Chas 
Jones, ]. W. Moorman, Mrs. Norman Davis, 
W. A. Etherington, Mrs. A. H. Lee, Mr. 1 
Martin, Miss Hilda Rowley, etc., should b 
stopped at once. R. 



The following Incurved Chrysanthemums ar~ 
of fairly recent introduction, and all are 
admirable —II. W. Thorp is a large, pure 
white flower, of compact form, with florets o: 
moderate width ; a very beautiful and finely 
incurved flower. Miss Cora Stoop, light mauve- 
pink, is also of good form, with fine pelal>. 
This received a First-Class Certificate from the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. Edwin 
Thorp, another pure white variety, has well- 
formed and very deep flowers, which are sligbtlv 
hairy . Hall of Gold, a yellow-flowered sport 
from Snowdrift, bears compact blossoms on stiff 
stalks; this flowers late, in December. C. F 
Harrison, has flowers nf a rich chestnut 
colour, lipped with gold 
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iog October 16th, the highest temperature was 6i a 
at Glasgow ; the highest at Leith was 57* 5- Ta e 
general mean was S9^ s - 

The lowest temperature in the week was 34". I 
at Aberdeen ; the lowest at Greenock was 42°. 
The general mean was 39"'- 

The mean temperature was highest at Edinburgh 
and Greenock 50* t ; and lowest at Aberdeen 4S*,3« 
The general mean was 49°, 0. 

Rain. — The largest fait was 3 4 J inches at 
Greenock, the smallest fall was 0 36 inch at Aber- 
deen , The general mean fall was 1^41 inch. 

JAMES GLAISHER, F,R.S. 



ttftuars* 



Za dok St EVEN b) — The announcement of the 
deatb-oL^iSieJvem of Tren Lhasa," on Wednesday, 
the 20th inst., though it will not come as a surprise 
to those who knew the precarious state of his health, 
will occasion the since rest regret* Mr. Stevens was 
so excellent a practitioner, and at Lhe same time 
a man, of such force of character and uprightness 
that his loss will be severely felt, Stevens occupied a 
hiijh place in Lhe foremost rank of practical gardeners,, 
We believe that he was foreman at Trentham under 
Mr, A, Henderson, and afterwards filled a position in 
the nurseries of Messrs, Veitch at Chelsea, where he 
gained great credit for his successful cultivation of 
the A z ilea. On the retirement of Mr* Henderson, 
Stevens Was appointed by the Duke of Sutherland as 
head gardener at Trentham, an establishment which 
he conducted with marked ability, excelling in the 
culture of fruit and of coot Orchids for upwayds of 
twenty years. He naturally took a prominent 
part in Lhe leading horticultural events of his 
time, and was one of the trustees of the Veitch 
Memorial Fund, Last year he showed signs of 
pulmonary disease and passed the winter and spring 
in Egypt, where he recovered to such an extent that 
he was enabled to be present at the meeting at South 
Kensington on October 13, As a writer he was not 
a frequent correspondent of the journals, but his clear- 
sightedness and thoroughly practical character invested 
what he wrote with special value and significance. 
Mr* Stevens died at Trentham on the day mentioned, 
in his fifty- third year. In our columns pp> 505 
and 540, in 1X72, we published an article describ- 
ing the gardens of Trentham, and there demon- 
strated that under the energetic management of 
Mr, Stevens the old fame of Trentham was not 
only maintained, but enhanced ; and so it con- 
tinued to be, even under altered circumstances, to 
the last. 

Mrs. Stenger, — A very sad loss has befallen Mr. 
Hermann Stenger, who must be known to many of our 
readers as having been Lhe representative of various 
houses, and latterly of MM, ViluiOrin, Andrieux& Co. 
Owing to total paralysis of the lower half of the 
body Mr. Stenger has been almost entirely dependent 
upon his wife for the last few years, and now, to his 
inexpressible grief, his devoted helpmate has been 
taken from him by an attack of apoplexy* This 
terrible calamity occurred, we are informed, on Thurs- 
day, October 14. 

Mr* Bradley. — With deep regret we have to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. Bradley, who died on the 
14th inst. Mr, Bradley was born in iSto* at Fowls 
Castle Gird ens, Montgomery. His father was for 
many years bead gardener to Lord Powis t He com- 
menced his career in the horticultural world in the 
gardens at Powis Castle, under his father, and From 
there went to Dropmore, under Mr, Frost. He was 
appointed head gardener to Sir Morton Peto, Bart,, 
at Some rley ton Hall, Lowestoft, Suffolk, where he 
gave great satisfaction, From Somerleyton Hall he 
was engaged by the late E, L, Betts, Esq., as bead 
gardener at Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, and on 
the estate changing hands he was still employed as 
head gardener by H. A* Brassey, Esq,, the present 
proprietor. For the Last seven years the gardening 
world has lost his services, Mr Bradley having taken a 
farm on the Preston Hall estate. He was at one time 
a frequent contributor to the Garrfentr^ Chrome U 
and other gardening journals. As a friend he was 
genial and straightforward, and his death will be 
deeply felt by many of his friends* He has left a widow 
and family. 



[tunes. 

"/frf thai qutsti&netk much t/ia/I Uarn muck.'* — Bacon. 

AmerfcAn Blight and Trop^olum majus. — In 
New Zealand the American blight is very common ia 
some districts on the Apple tree\ and as a protection the 
com man Nasturtium (Tropseolu.ru majusj is planted at 
the root and allowed to ascend the stem. Has any one 
tried the remedy ia this country? X, K Z. 

Leather Cuppings as a Manure* — I shall be 
glad if any of your correspondents will kindly give me 
the results of any experiments they may have made with 
such material as the above-named. As you are no doubt 
aware, it is recommended by the Woodstock glove- 
makers as good food for Vines, &c, IV, H, [No doubt 
it would be a good ammonia-yielding manure, but slow 
in action. | 



Answers to Correspondents, 

Books : P. T. J. Sell them to some second-hand 
bookseller, or send them to some firm of auctioneers of 
literary property. None of the books named,, however, 
are likely to be of much commercial' value now. 

Canadian Seedsmem : W, R. Apply to the Com- 
missioners for Canada at the Colonial Exhibition, 
South Kensington. 

Celeky Diseased : C. F. P. t Egham. The Celery is 
badly infested with the fungus named Puccinii bul- 
la ta. It L very common and virulent this season, and 
in some instances spreads to Parsley. All infected 
plants should if possible be destroyed. W. G. S. 

Chrysanthemum Petite Marie : Hvwden. Co, 
Ttiis pretty small-flowered variety, if it has been ia 
flower outside since August i, is a welcome addition 
to our early varieties. The colour — sulphur- yellow— 
is clear, and the flower neat and lull. 

Correct I ons^ — tn our report of the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, in our last issue, Messrs. F. 
S tnder & Co., St, Al ban's, were credited with having 
shown a spike of flower of Caltleya Gaskelliiua alba, 
when it should have been C |, Partington, Heaton 
House. Cheshunt, exhibited, &c. — At end of article 
■* Pea Prodigy/' &c>, commencing at end of last 
column of p. 501, for M W. Divers, Kctton," read 
W. Divers, Weirton, Maidstone. 

Double and Sinkle Marigolds : W. CandwtU. 
Nice varied blooms, with plenty of substance. 

Et/CHARIS : R. S. Probably there is something 
amiss with the bulbs. Send one tip for us to examine, 

Golden Feather : G. Smith. The pure white 
H iChelor-bulton-like R iwsts and showy yellow foliage 
would make this a useful bedding plant. 

Lapageria alba : IV* 5* Such clusters are common 
oa shoots that have been stopped or otherwise hin- 
dered in onward gTowth ; and the more vigour there is 
in the plant the larger becomci the bunch of bloom. 

Names of Fruits : H, E. 1, Souvenir du Cong re 3 i 

2, Marie Louise ; 3, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 4, 
Beurre' de Capiaumont ; 5, Beume Diel ; 6, bruised 
and Spoilt* — G. Dyke, i, Autumn Bergamot ; a, 
Nouveau Poiteau ; 3, Comtede Paris ; 4, Pit mas ton 
Duchess ; 5. Beurri Sterckmuns ; 6, not known. — 
G, *5* C i, Duehesse d'Angouleme ; 2, Beurre' Diel, 
very fine ; 3. Hanweil Souring.—/?, McK. j, Cox's 
Pomona ; 3, Mother ; 3, Tower of Glamis \ 4, Early 
Nonpareil ; 5, Yorkshire Greening ; 6, Wyken ; 7, 
Orange, — ■ Cra niton . I, Alexandre Ltmbra ; 3, Gan* 
sel's Bergamot. Apples z 1. Scarlet Pearmain ; a, not 
known, — T. W. R. i, Madame Treyve ; a, White 
Doyen n^ : 3, Passe Colmar ; 4, Fondante tf Automne \ 

Figue d'Alencon ; 6, Doyenne Boussoch ; f. Passe 
Colmar ; 6, Aston Town ; 9, Duehesse d'Angouleme ; 
10, Vicar of Winkfield ; n, Franc Real d'Eie ; 12, 
Paradis d'Automne* Another time do not send more 
than six varieties. — L. A. 1, Beurr4 d A man lis ; 
a, Chaumontel ; 4, Colmar d r Aremberg ; 5, Duehesse 
Helcne d'Orleans ; 6 t rotten ; 8, Thompson's, AppU : 
7, Old Nonpareil,—//. E. G. I, Hacon's Incom- 
parable ; 2 r Winter Crassane ; 3, Pitmasion Duchess ; 
4, Bellissime d'Hiver ; 5, Marie Louise ; 6, Beurre 
Diel, Apples .- i, Hawihornden : a, Winter Codlin ; 

3, Peasgood's. Nonsuch* — A, Chapman, r, Norfolk 
Stone Pippin : 2. E vagi I ; 3, Rymer. — Gtorge Wall, 
j. Old Crassane; 2, Beurr^ Diel. — Pyrns. r, Beurrd 
K&nee ; 2, Beurre Gris ■ 3, Winter Melis ; 4 and 5, 
Beurre' Diel ; 6. Shobden Court?— W, C M. i, not 
recognised ; 2, Beurr<£ Superfin ; ^ Souvenir du 
Coogres ; 4, Inconnue ; 5^ Beurr^ de Capiaumont. — 
y, Eraser, i, King Edward ; a, Reinette Blanche 
d'Espagne ; 3. CaWille St, Saveur ; s # Gooseberry 
Pippin ; others not recognised. — G. L. C. i f Vicar 
of Winkfield ; a, Marie Louise ; 3, Biurr^ Ranee ; 4, 
Bonne d'Ezde ; $ t Fondante d'Automne ; 6, Ne 
Plus Meuris. Apples : 1, Cox's Pomona ; 2 Graven- 
stein. 

Names of Plants : Herts, L^yeesteria formosa ; not 
a weed 4 as the gardener supposes, but a native of 
Nepaul introduced in 18*4 Given space to devetope 
it makes a handsome bush ; the stems require to be 
thinned out and shortened back with a knife in 
March. — Geo. P. Solanum dulcamara* — J. Druct* 
Fuchsia.* : 1, an old variety but little grown now. 
Send to such a florist as Mr, Can n el I. Swanley : 2, F. 
coccinea {magellanica), — M. C. Lselfa Perrini. — 
Colonel E. S* Berkeley. Poor flowers of Dendrobium 
chrysanthum. What is the habit of the plant ?■— S Ford, 
Sicyos angulata (a Gourd). — E. C. L* Thuia gigantea 



(Lobbi of some gardens}. — C. S. Retinospora squar* 
rosa ; the Asters next week. — y. Maclean, 1, Fuchsia 
magelknica; 2, F, Riccartoni ; 3, F. coratliaa. The 
Tobacco leaf sent was of a nice tint of yellow, and had 
the true aroma of the cured leaf, The single Dahlias 
are distinct, and worth cultivating if their habit is 
good, — Coxe, tola it 'and. — r , Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 
2, C, tomlosa ; 3, C. sphseroidea j 4, C, Comeyana, 
f—^i W. y, i, spiraea sorbi foil % \ 2, Rtm> radicans 
probably ; 3. Crataegus pyrifolia, but we ate not sure ; 
4, Cotoneaster frigida : 5, Platan us orien talis ; 6, 
Libocedrus decurrens.— y, P* A>. Oxjard Street, 
Probably Epilob:um montanum, but the specimen is a 
wretched one, — W. 5*, Laneister. Empetrum nigrum* 
-— W. H. Rogers, The Oak isQuercus cocelfera, which 
bears galls formerly used in dyeing. The Tree 
Groundsel is Baccharis haliniifolia, a good seaside 
plant.—/? 1 . Oliver* Laelia Perrini. — Howdtm cV Co., 
and T, W. R. We cannot name plants from a leaf 
only. — H. F» Callistemon saliguus (?), but cannot be 
sure without flowers* 

Pea, King of the Mae rows : F. Taylor. Good 
colour and lair flavour when cooked ; and it it is still 

t bearing, whilst Ne Plus Ultra, sown on the same day, 
is past, the son is worth growing, apart from its free- 
dom from mildew. 

Peach Tree Border with Loam and Cocoa-nut 
Fibre : y t Do not use the fibre, but rather some 
welUrotted stable manure, if the loam be poor in 
quality* The fibre may engender fungus ; and, at 
best, it has no manurial value* 

Potato \ H. Q rt Ntwry. The red colour is due to a 
minute fungus, Micrococcus, prodigiosus, the sudden 
appearance of which on provisions has some Limes 
hie to much superstitious al.irrn, Irom ilit j idea 
that it was blood. It would be interesting to know 
under what conditions the Potato grew, and whether 
others in the same Geld were similarly affected. 

Seedling Pear : Poire, Your Pear is of good flavour, 
and ot pleasing appearance, ft is a little gritty al the 
core, but there are many more so, if it be hardy, and 
a good bearer as a standard, it is worth increasing, 

TOMATQS WITH THIN SKIN WHEN GROWN IN A 

Hothouse 1 A* H. Out-of-doors the fruits have 
thicker skins than the same would have in a hothouse, 
owing to thtiir slower growth, 

Tsuga Brunoniana : E. C, L* Try Messrs. J. Veitch 
& Sons* 

Intelligent Readers, do please Note. — Letter t 
rdati ng to Advertisements, or to the supply of the 
Paper \ should bt addressed fo ike Pub/isher, and NOT 
to the Editor* 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. Che*l & Sons, Low field Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex 

— Trees. Roses, &c. 
T. Rivfctts & Son. Sawbridgeworth, Herts — Fruit Trees 

and Roses. 

James Cocker & Sons, Aberdeen, N,B« — Roses, 
Charles Turner. Royal Nurseries, Slough— Fruit 

Trees, Roses, Sec. 
Cooling & Sons, Bath, Somerset— Roses and Fruit 

Trees. 

Dammann Sc Co,, San Giovanni a Teduccio, near 

Naples — General Seed Catalogue. 
Baltet Fheres^ Pepiniere de Croucels, Troyes* Aube p 

France— Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. 



Commit NIC atjons Received Trtlbner & Co. — W* B. 8c 
Sons.— B, S.— H, G, Rchh. L—C. R, IL— R McO., Cape 
Town. — Der Frakiiwhc Gartcti Freund, — W. W. — Ur r 
VaHardj. Milan.— W. S. M. — Paul & Son. — W. B. H.. C01 k. 
— j + v. Volsrrn, Bruswls. — 1- R- I — M. Rcgnier, Paris.— 
F. C. Heincmann. — F. W. M -J. R. T - A. l>. — h\ Sander, 
—Wild Rp*c.— j, B —A. D, W — W r S—R. D.— Sutton & 
Sons.— A. B.— W. Hcalc (the cones, with thanks -C Smith 
— R T B. O. W.-H. V.-A B.-C W.-C P. & Co. 

—A. N. J.-G. H.-G- E. P.-H. B.-Qwen Thomas — 
W. CaudweLI — A. W„— J. S. 
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COVENT GARDEN, October 21. 

TRADE continues quiet ; no alterations to quote. 
y ames Webber, Wholesale Apple Market. 

Fri/it. — Average. Wholesale Fkichs. 



Apples, 3^-sieve 
Figs, per dozen 
Grapes 1 per lb, 
Kent Cobs, roo lb 4 
Lemons, per case 
Melons, e >ch 



,5. .- r '. j. d. 
r , 16-36 
. . 00-10 
, , 06-20 

. . yO D 5 ^ O 
O-36 O 
, . 1 (1 - I p 



1 d, J. d. 

Pcacbe!;, per dozen 30-80 
Pears, per dozen 10-16 
Pine apples, Eng. Jb. ]^<o 
— St, Mkhael, e^ch ^ 6- fl o 
Pliims, ■ ■ o 9- a o 



Veoetables. — Average Retail Prices 
d. j, d. 



ArtichokeSj, perdpa.- 
Aubergines, each . . 
Beans, Kidney, lb- 
Beet, red, per dozen 
Brussels Sprouts, lb. 
Carrot 1 ?, per bunclx . . 
Cauliflowers, per doz. 
Celery, per bundle . + 
Cucumbers, each ., 
Eudive, per dozen ,,, 
Herbs* per bunch 
L«ks, per hunch .i 
Lettuce, per dozen** 

PqTATOS :— Kent Regents, Sew to ; Schoolmaster^ ^ar- 
BeamLv of Hebron, oof. : Champions, 45 j. per ton. 



40—.. 

03-.. 
06--.. 
1 o- a c 

0 4- -• 
06-.. 

30-.. 
a 6- a a 

1 »- 2 o 
o 4- .* 
a y ... 
I0-16 



1. d. J. d. 
Mint, sreen, bunch 04- 
Mushrooms, punnet 16-26 
Mu-4ardaiidCress.do.o 4- .. 
Onions, per bushel,. 40- 
Parsley, do£eu burictl 30-,. 
Fotatos, per cwt . . 40-50 
„ kidney, per cart 40-50 
Shallots, per pound , . 
Spinach, per bushel 
ToiiMl'ji, per lb. . . 
Turnips, bunch 
Verjct. JVIar. , each. . 



o 3- 

Q O— 

o 4- 
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1887. 



STEVENS William Edward. 

Personal Estate £51 3s. 9d. 



7 December. 



The Will of William Edward Stevens 



late of West Mailing in the County of Kent who died 
15 November 1887 at West Mailing was proved at the 

Principal Registry by William Wells Carpenter and 
Prances Wells (Wife of the said William Wells) both of 

fry* 4 

17 Raverley - street Devons - road Bow in the County of 
Middlesex the Executors, 



STEVENS William Kingston. 

Personal Estate £1,095 4s. 5d. 



14 March. 



The Will of William Kingston Stevens 



late of Penzance in the County of Cornwall who died 
3 February 1887 at Penzance was proved at Bodmin by 
Jane Stevens of Penzance Widow the Relict the sole Exe- 
cutrix. 



STEVENS Worthy. 

Personal Estate £518 15s. 



17 February. 



Administration of the Personal Estate 



of Worthy Stevens late of Hullavington in the County of 
Wilts Saddler who died 31 July 1886 at Hullavington 
was granted at the Principal Registry to Sarah Stevens 



of Hullavington Widow the Helict. 



STEVENS Zadok. 

Personal Estate £1,914 19s. 7d, 




25 January. 



The Will with a Codicil of Zadok 



Stevens late of Trentham in the County of Stafford Gar* 
dener who died 20 October 1886 at Trentham domiciled in 
England was proved at Lichfield by Harry James Veitch 
of the Royal Exotic Nursery King's -road Chelsea in the 
County of Middlesex Gardener and George Menzies of 



Trentham Gentleman the Executors. 



STEVENSON Alfred. 

^ — » * ;?lfti * - " * 

f' 1 

Personal Estate £224 15s. 



20 September. The Will of Alfred Stevenson late of 
of 3 Calthorpe - street St, Pancras in the County of 
Middlesex who died 12 September 1887 at 3 Calthorpe- 
street was proved at the Principal Registry by Agnes 
Stevenson of 3 Calthorpe-street Widow the Relict the sole 
Executrix. 



STEVENSON Ann. 

Personal Estate £564 Cs. 3d. 



14 October. The Will of Ann Stevenson late of 

Aston-on-Trent in the County of Derby Widow who died 
12 June 1887 at Aston - on - Trent was proved at Derby 
by Ralph Eorman and John Stevenson [the Son both of 
Aston- on-Trent in the said County Farmers and Edward 
Stevenson of Ingleby in the said County Earmer the Son 
the Executors. • . ! 



STEVENSON Edmund 

Personal Estate £10 5s. 



7 May. , The Will of Edmund Stevenson late 
of West Hartlepool in the County of Durham who died 
15 Eebruary 1881 at West Hartlepool was proved at the 
Principal Eegistry by William Erancis Oldfield of 
West Hartlepool Stonemason one of the surviving Exe- 
cutors. Probate being granted under certain Specialties. ' 



STEVENSON Edward. 



Personal Estate £403 16s. lOd. 



59190. 



29 June. Administration of the Personal Estate of 

Edward Stevenson late of the "Hand and Shuttle" Inn 
Padiham in the County of Lancaster Licensed Victualler 
a Widower who died 23 April 1887 at Padiham was granted 
at Lancaster under the usual Limitations to William 
Stevenson of Padiham Labourer the Grandfather and Guar- 

_ % 

dian of Elizabeth Stevenson Margaret Jane Stevenson Ellen ' 
Ann Stevenson 'and Amelia Stevenson Spinsters Minors the 
Daughters and only Next of Kin. 

Sb 377 
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The Garden, 1 879 (OBITUARY- 

We have to record, with much regret, the death of James Stevens ox, 
who, for upwards of thirty years, wsa gardener at Cob ham Park* 
Surrey* The gardens there, with their extensive ranges of glasshouses, 
their fine fruit walla famished with galvanised wires on which to train 
the trees, were wholly planned and laid out under his direction, and most 
complete they are acknowledged to he ia every department. But gar- 
dening, proficient as he was in it, did not aJone occupy Mr. Stevenson's 
attention; he was also a good architect; the schools in the village of 
Cobban^ built iu commemoration of the late Mr. Harvey Combe, were 
erected under hia superintendence and from his designs, and he acted as 
clerk of the worka during the buildiug of the new mansion at Cobham 
Part. Both in public and private life he was much respected ; his 
friends, of whom few had so many, have lost a genial, kind-hearted man, 
and horticnlture one of her ablest practitioners. He died on Sunday 
morning last, at the comparatively early age of sixty. 



1879. 



STEVENSON James^ 

Personal Estate under £1,000. 

Resworn July 1879 under £1,500. 



8 May. The Will with a Codicil of James Stevenson 

late of Cobham in the County of Surrey Gardener who 
died 30 March 1879 at Cob ham was proved at the Principal 
Registry by Joseph Fyfe Meston of 3 Fellows-road Haver- 
stock Hill in the County of Middlesex Contractor one of the 
Executors. 



STEVENSON James. 

Personal Estate under £800. 



21 May. 



The Will of James Stevenson late of Wirks- 



worth in the County of Derby Bleacher and Dyer who 
died 7 May 1879 at Wirksworth was proved at Derby by 
Annie Stevenson of Wirksworth Spinster the Daughter (during 
Spinsterhood) and James Henry Stevenson of Derby in the 
said County Bleacher and Dyer the Son the Executors. 



STEVEN SON{ J ane 0 f jg beth 

Personal Estate under £2,000. 



26 August. 



The Will of Jane Elizabeth Clark Stevenson 



formerly of 9 Claremont-place Wands worth-road but late 
of 486 Wands worth-road in the County of Surrey who 
died 29 July 1879 at 486 Wandsworth-road was proved at 
the Principal Registry by John Wilden Hart of 9 Lam- 
bourn-road Clapham in the said County Gentleman one of 
the surviving Executors. 



STEVENSON John. 

Personal Estate under £3,000. 



25 January* The Will of John Stevenson late of the 
Town of Nottingham M.A. who died 7 November 1878 
at Nottingham was proved at Nottingham by George 
Stevenson of 11 New - street Leicester in the County of 
Leicester Gentleman the Brother and Lawrence Stevenson of 



Castle Donington in the said County 
Executors. 



Draper the Nephew the 



STEVENSON John. 

Personal Estate under £8,000 in England. 



20 December. Administration (with the Will) of the 

Personal Estate of John Stevenson formerly of Arbroath in 
the County of Forfar in North Britain afterwards of Birchwood 
Beulah Hill Upper Norwood in the County of Surrey but 

died 22 June 1879 at 




late of the City of Rome in Italy 
the Palazzo Mazzetti Rome was granted at the Principal 
Registry under the usual Limitations to William Kid 
Macdonald of Arbroath Town Clerk of Arbroath the lawful 
Attorney of John William Stevenson now residing at Cawn- 
pore in the East Indies and James Stevenson now residing at 
Rome the Sons two of the Executors. 



fThe Reverend 

STEVENSON < Joseph otherwise 

I Joseph Roley. 

Personal Estate under £3,000. 



31 January. The Will of the Reverend Joseph Stevenson 
otherwise Joseph Roley Stevenson formerly of Clonfeacle in 
the County of Tyrone Ireland but late of Exrnouth in the 





Devon Clerk who died 4 January 1S79 at 
1 Bicton-place Exrnouth was proved at Exeter by Charles 
Pieschell Hoffmann of the Raleigh Club Regent-street in the 
County of Middlesex Esquire the sole Executor. 



STEVENSON Joseph Truman 

Personal Estate under £2,000. 



220 



1 November. The Will of Joseph Truman Stevenson 

late of Blaby in the County of Leicester Manufacturer who 
died 29 August 1879 at Blaby was proved at Leicester by 
Harriet Stevenson of Blaby Widow the Relict the sole 
Executrix. 



■ 
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Stf*^*ionsV I P T r ^ ^ ground, but Tai 

i lrf ?fntfO lest , 1 sho " ld damage the younjr 
Jir*^ 1 f began to fear that* after all my care 

^ 1,1CS ' i f ad h *Pl >enin g to wander ahm* 

it *,* S *ter, I ** w > in . ! v l ry Slm [ la r position to 
tJHf ^ j 'had just left, but rather mure over- 
t |* ots * m y Incarvillea, already sending up u s 
. • - 1 h;ui |>m Ihv In ap <>j ;i!sllCs U) 

*rontf P lace » ^ ut \ so i ar as m - v P**ce of 
coo« ruef1 ^ t1,v * ffect Wa » the same as 

3 , |VO ntlu-r instances in Mippnri u f mv 
Uline a«nw nc ^ I sometimes find mv friends 
common plants under rare names to 
' | •>! they nav,e no c,a,rn » and even transplant- 
*' iuil teB*ag weeds. Some day they may 
iver their mistake, but meanwhile it affords 

hTm a good deal of gratification. It is not 
SS^to tell a man that his prized Vandyck 

a ?ham; it is mere brutality. 
1S luLv i ?th- — All the old orchards in this coun- 
J m* Uid down in grass, and, though the 

L s are often worn out, many of them bear 
lafprising crops. At the Kxperi mental Fnut 
fann at Woburn it has been found that young 
L^s were practically killed by grass, and that 
even when they were allowed >four years* growth 
before the grass was sown, the)? were badly 
stunted. "In other and deeper soils," says Mr. 
Pickering, grassing -over of established trees 
wm same times, as we have found, be adopted 
iii comparative impunity, l>nt there are cir- 
cumstances which lead us to believe that w r e 
have not vet fathomed the whole problem of 
pass action " Mr, Cheal says that not 
only in the evening, but also throughout the 
night, he has found between cultivated land and 
<u.<* kind a difference in temperature of be- 
tween six and nine degrees, and he adds that 
this difference "must be an immense advantage 
to those trees that arc not covered with grass." 

July 14th— Tlu fine effect obtained by arrang- 
ing trees or shrubs so as to give glimpses of 
the grounds beyond is well shown in the illus- 
;uik::. This is naturally very much more 



, ar the li«»p and felt that my plant was 

l^eJ a 1 

; r , r VV«*9 passed by-j uri€> 
b? *® 2? *?\ At last, 



\% hcti April came, the heap was 
<--n!y «V.. M : l - v 1 matched for my 
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Famous Gardeners ' at Home 

4 



No a — " 

40 * THOMAS STKVKNSON, at Till ..VKDrNS 
T T . AJJ1JI .!■> M)NE. 

1 ^ur^PUce 11 ^* 5?.:!E1 tbe Hardens at took me immediately 

a time when he R<£L * 1 a *?° v * Addtatofife at 

c Kt,st * m their glory. The 



WOBURN PLACE, 



I 1 '-' ■ ■>! riianni 
I readily uu 



I k ,r -turn The 
not mure notable than th© 
whii h it was blended, and 
*hy Mr. Stevenson has 




Rrsrjc BktDGt in ink C'. bounds Ok Wobcrn Flack, Addj.k-tu.nk. 




THE LAKE AT WOBU*N PM» 



■ 1 1 i-ijj, cultivation of Hoses is one- 
cm. ancceis Fittcndnifi ttM \ r Via ar d en s and, on 

1 ^uL W 2Tt.fi ° ' ^ V«T Si?ti & *^ner, 

tini al mi > T be don^ with climbers ana arrival, Mr. 3ic\cu , 



lately come to the front as an exhibitor of the 
favour 2 te flower, carry off ihi< ^a^jn many 
coveted 1 prizes. The most remarkable fact in 
connection with this modern and up-to-date 
Rose garden is, however, that it was only made 
two and a half years ago. 

Starting a Rose Garden, 

l Tt was, originally, the old kitchen garden,'' 
said Mr. Stevenson, "and, a- yon see, it U 
peculiar 111 shape. The work of converting it 
into a Rose garden was effected gradually, but 
the results were so ^atiffaciory from the outset 
that it was soon decided to increase the cultiva- 
tion as fai as the space would permit. 1 ' 

"What did you start first with?" 

1 The centre, which consists of thirlv beds, 
with an old Grecian fountain and six arches 
in the middle. The other beds are of various 
shapes and sizes, intended to harmonise with 
the unusual shape of the whole garden, Then 
we took in, during 1904, a piece of ground 
which was formerly devoted to fruit trees and a 
herbaceous border, just doubling the size ; and, 
more lately, a long strip with frujt treea rig'ht 
along, which we added not only to show the 
Roses off better, but also to screen from view 
the pits and the Chrysanthemum ground. 
Finally, we abolished a bank of shrubs along 
the drive, which were very shabby and kept 
the light from the Roses/' 

Standards and Dwarfs. 

ll Did you get the collection together with the 
view of exhibiting?'* 

"Yes, we did, Mr. Mocatta is specially in- 
terested in Roses, and, as I thought that they 
would do in this position, and he wished to 
add to the pleasure grounds, the Rose garden 
was planted bcic." 
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How many Roses are there in The garden ?" 
About fourteen hundred, half of which are 
garden varieties. The soil is a very strong 
clay, which is not altogether an advantage. 
Roses like clay, but not quite so much as we 
get of it. When the house was built, twenty- 
eight years ago, the site of this was a pond. " I 
find that standards for the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
and half-standards for the Teas, do a great deal 
better than the dwarfs, giving much better and 
brighter flowers. The standards in the central 
beds, alternately with dwarfs, are intended to 
avoid the appearance of stiffness." 

''What number of each variety is planted in 
the central beds?" 

"Six, and the varieties are Madame Berard, 
Caroline Testout, Alfred Colomb, Mr=. John 
Laing, General Jacqueminot, Billiard et Barre, 
Florence Pemberton, Jeannie Dickson, Mrs. X. 
G. F. Crawford, Frau Karl Druschki — the finest 
Rose ser.: out— Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Abel Chatenay, and Robert 
Scott. Small beds are generally planted with 
one variety, either standards "or dwarfs, the 
standards being planted a yard apart, in order 
to secure plenty of light." 
' What about the dwarfs?" 
"They are planted two to two and a half feet 
apart, according to the shape and size of the 
bed. The backs or our three borders are all 
planted with climbing and pillar varieties. 

The Best Climbers. 

"Which do you consider the best of 
climbers for continuance of blooming?" 

"For that, and for quality of flower, there is 
nothing to beat Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
The flower which you see open is over seven 
inches across. Tea Rambler is a wonderfully 
good grower, and very effective in colour. 
Purple Eas: is a Rose doing remarkably well, 
p.nk, with a shade of magenta, though some- 
times the shade is more decidedly magenta. 
There is always a great cluster of flower. Then, 
of course, we have Crimson Rambler and 
Dorothy Perkins, also Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg. As an early climber, Electra is very 
fine, a beautiful yellow opening into white. 
The scent is very delicious. Blush Rambler, 
though rather later in coming into flower, lasts 
well, and is very decorative. The best dark 
double climber is Ards Rover ; Helene, a blush 
Rose, has a good large flower, and Alberic 
Barbier, a W r ichuriana variety, is very beautiful 
for foliage alone, although the white flowers are 
pretty." 

''Have you got Queen Alexandra?" 

, ,Y €S? ** IS V€r y disappointing, and we 
shall not continue to grow it after this vear. 
Waltham Rambler, similar to Blush Rambler, is 
a very prettv variety, which, we find, does 
beiter than Queen Afeandra, and is more fieri- 
ferour/* r ■ ' 

" How many double varieties do you grow ?" 
"In all there are about seventy varieties of 

Roses. Here are a few of the best 
— o— • -Leuchstern, a very pretty Rose, if 
not quite so free in growth as some varieties ; 
Una, a splendid white; macrantha, a nice shade 
of pink ; The Lion, which continues to bloom 
for a very long while; Carmine Pillar, one of 
the earliest-flowering singles, and perhaps the 
brightest of all the Roses in colour ; Polyanthus 

a very small white, early-flowering; 
and Sinia Anemone, a very pretty shade of 
pink, very useful for cutting, as the flowery 
come at the end of good, long stems." 
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Best Hybrid Perpetuals and Teas. 

"Xow, I should like you to give me the names 
of a few Hyforid Perpetuals." 

- I bare already said that Frau Karl Druschki 
is^tho best of the whites; indeed, it is the only 
white Hybrid Perpetual worth growing. Of the 

C^otam Hayward, Horace Vernet, 
Wellington, G^-.eral Jacqueminot, 
Terk, Duke of Connaught, and Ben 
very fine in dry weather are the best, 
k*. I think Mrs. John Laing is the best, 
ig Mrs. R 0. S. Crawford, Baroness 
, Her Majesty, Ulrich Hrunner, Mrs. 
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George Dickon . and Robert Scott. Jgtb 
re9 pect to the last, it_« t a 
resisting Ro»e there is n .. hr jd JV-as, the 

spot of mildew on it. Ui "y c "" , . u ,ol 
best for all-round purposes is Mad- 

Chatenay, while Prince de » ; boW and 

handsome especia ^ at mgM- ^;:;;, , 

Papa Gontier are ve , r > »°°^' u Souvenir 
and late autumn, and Madame EU vary , t»t 
de President Carnot, Liberty, CoronUla « in 
(truss an Teplitz are very ^ 
Roses. For exlnbition purposes, P»jjg? 
best Hvforid Teas are Bessie Brown, *il let rney, 
Mildred Grant, Kaiserin Augusta Victor a, 
Caroline Testout, White Lady, Marquise Litta, 
Pharisaer, and Mrx Joseph Hill. 
"What about Teas?" 

"There is nothing to equal the two Mam, i 
Cochets, but I think the other -best d°f s al f 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Catherine Mermet, 
Boadicea, Medea, and Madame lloste. Jiac- 
ticallv, as you perceive, we grow nothing put 
Roses in the Rose garden, the only exception 
being a few Stocks, Asters, and Mignonette 







Mr. Thomas Stevenson. 
(From a photograph taken a few years ago). 

under the standards, to make the ground look 
more furnished." 

When do you consider the Rose garden is at 

ltS D6St? 

"Usually now, at the end of June: 'but this 
year, owing to the cold season, the plants will 
be at their best in the second we»k in Tulv 

3£%A ?MnE jf hel ^ n th , 6Se ^nl on 

m exh.hninp J Th fi ?!■ ,be *? fairI y successful 
w„1. ci g ' P** 5 rst tlme 1 exhibited at the 

f v °" ™> 1 S Ut fro ™ not more than 

Jmty plants, and was awarded the cup, which 
I have since won outright. This tempted us 
to go in for plant ing Roses. We have " ken the 

A 1 ,he *f 10 /' aI Rose Society th ee times 
at \\ alton, and the amateur cup is now nnr 
property. In addition to winning firJ "I 
second at Walton this year we w I ' an , d 
at Richmond." [Since this M sJln SK °^* 

third for eighteen distinct Roses—En? d 

Passing from the Rose garden to VhJ'L> 
proper, Mr. Stevenson r,l;. j * entrance 
, , orey enson pointed out a F<>rn«r„ 
with a small pond and fountain in the miZ y 
Here, too, were white and yellow Lilit ; *- 
cellent condition, while the I ' ,n , ex " 

Placed out and coming ^tol^'^ 
an attraction. The , w Y ' ? ^ UIte 
Place of a bank ft a P ffl * 

along the drive, in,l.„:es »'v* hidgt a n°d 



single specimens ,,f l<eUii,, s „, 
drons, antl^ (Wars; and lllf> ^ Hi,,,, 



border in the pleasure groi,,,,^ ' "V } 
the lawn on the loufh .id.- ,,f ( » * H t I 
"In this bordn," wild jyj r V n,i, "%7 
anted, in front of the \uM>$/S?****ih 
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Flower of Spring ( ,< ''aiiiui ns ~^' M, » > 
eu» Verschaffcldti, v<\ KV( \ W j^ r,lHt i 
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Kobciia, a few Aotffi and R ( 
behind, wlm fi )<><>k wvU , n , oi^'T' 1 ! Mf, 
Laurels which form the final Wkt,? 1 W| 'h a 
In ihaceous plants mclmto J ' Uf, 'l. 

v.u K iv, Lychnis < -hah cdtmn a, He]*! 
pfnniuins, Spira-a, f * 1 1 r y r 1 1 m u r M " ' Um *' 
and Achillea Tlx* IVarl. Xlie mki, ~ 
^InnloAviug I fx; lawn inf lud*-^ t»orrif 

Silver Poplars, lames, O tl ks, Sw^fV 
and a iiot;ul)l< 1 vpecimm of Cedrim at J 

ll \'oii liav<' a rhanmrig winter tfunl ° " * 
-It js decorated m the Ktent h j»tyi € 
the electric light is switched on, with ii i 




and marble statuary, looks ix< ( 
The only plant which will grow 




K'rvatorv right through the season *?J 
l laageaiia, which is iiwalirnildo for the !, '' 
The fltjwers in th© bo^es, which arc 
every week, include, at this season, Schiri v^ 
f I e 1 i ( j t r o J > e s , Pe 1 a rg o n i u m s , K uc h ssi a« u ' 
maison Carnations, Coleus, M^rjjucrite, 
Ferns. As you can imagine, in order ii% JlJ^ 
so constantly, wc prefer quick-growing ol'i 1 !* 

"You have very little 'bedding on " 
the house." 

"No ; practically the whole of the 
on the north side, where we have recently 4 ^ 
about three acres."" ^ 
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The Bedding: Combinations. 

"Your number of beds," I said, as wc 
ceeded to the north side, which con 
very fine view of the surrounding countri 
" must be very great." " 
"About three dozen in all, I think. Owiwt» 
the winds, we have to employ Geranium* ?m 
largely, particularly Klower of Spring, Ivy.kaj, 
Henry Jacoby, Paul Cram pel, and the brow 
Geranium. We also go in largely for Fuchsin. 
As soon as they get a hold in the beds, theyfo 
well. They are put out about the first week a 
June, and flower sometimes as late as Non* 
ber. As to varieties, of dark kinds we on 
Klegans and Achievement, and Star of Willi 
Mrs. Marshall, Ballet Ciirl, and Doctor, i 
light, as well as the old variety, Display, ud 
Conspicua, which is a mixture of dark atJ 
light. The Fuchsias are planted in ratiM 
baskets, with Ivy-leaf Geraniums, or in be&! 
as dot plants. For bedding, we also «M 
Abutilons and tho old Pen I hi nankin** 
which, edged with Ageratums, makea a vaf j 
good combination." 

"You might tell me the conlenti of v»meflj 
^° t ^ er b^ds, including special combination* 
There is a bed of Khododendrons of tHe 
best named varieties, such as the Gin-en, IU« 
Waterer, Evere-stiana, and Old Port, edged** 
Dactyhg; several beds of Begonias ffhi4 f 
crimson), and quite half a dozen planted 
tirely with Paul Crampel Geraniums x 
combinations, one consists of Primus xt \ 
as standards, with variegated Privet undernw'.!'. 
edged with Erica carnea; there is also a W 
il 2 Ca nnas, planted round with AgfratUJtt 
■a with Lobelia and Pyrcthrum aureum- 
centre being Retinospora nlumosa >- ! 
surrounded by R. obtusa erecta. Olher 
beds are planted with Conifers, wnderng 
^'V. Canterbury Hells, with Nicotiana San^ 
to^ flower afterwards, and a few Gladioli^ ^ 

I 




planted 
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whole of the new piece of lawn is 

choice Conifers and Mollies in 
singly. " 

"You have a good deal of statuary beje-^ 
J he object is to make the lawns ^ ^ 
mental as possible, and T think that tw ]t 
slope and grass terrace contribute to th« ^ 
ihere are pretty summer-houses on 
and the outside edge of the lawn, - 
the park, is planted alternately with 

and Conifers." . 
then w« descended the slope, a* 1 "' 8 
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;Ul }rn bHnW, noticed a little 

k if^';; i)tr( | with Apples, I Van, and 

!< . If"r (I sic I |o 



* i,h JU" yrral many choice buds are 

i ► ■ 




Kiirhe" garden, my attention was 
■fin* ,Ifl by the pergola of Gourds, 
I » (,fflC f j!tit tntough the centre, and I 
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„ V t» vhpN. VVe grow a selection 

r,tit"r ... ijWti ffOfl) venr tO year, adding 

- - - * - 



five 



f Mil' 



i«f' ,; "' ','jrr'l. ' , f "" v f,re V€r y decorative'; 
; r " 1 ' « | f nl pleasure to visitors. I 

on the roof up to 



an hanging " 

LV" ;', Iinf |^ in weight." 
(jlf/'^L fnighi 1(1,1 mv a1m,lt ;, ny features 
! " , ']{ ana then " f tlie vegetables." 
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worries are ( hie fly Royal Sovereign 



^ fotl following on with British 

' which wr" f I" » ()t fimi so g° ocI a * Lax- 



i u/hi' i> vve - - . 

,/ffl' ;' . ,, f All, the f' ml being identical in 

f '^r and favour, ^ ut latest of All 
f '"VV f, ' m,,lr lT "P 

** r and Givonr Late Prolific, which is 
,fff( '" f |' Tfir plants are only kept in the 
' * , vr;i' ; . although the soil is strong, 
crops are very heavy. Of Rasp 



We finish up with 



we find Superlative better than any 

fllf flfi'l wP f'* DfS < roW ; ' rn " ' ( ' era 'ble quantity 
Ai Logan-berry, and the Parsley -leaved 



On -the walls are planted 1 a good 



[> f ..irs, Applrs, Peaches, and Plums, both 
, l ntally-l^ ,inrf '' a!, d cordoned. As they 
w "fuilv 'planted two years last March, we 
* not' proved then cropping cpialities, but 
lire looking well and growing vigorously. 
j Je8 (|inirfef of the kitchen garden is planted 
H pyramid Apples and Pears, whic h, if we 

ara'tlio frost, always yield well, especially 
lf s. Currant'? ami' < ioo^e4>erries are planted 
jw«t the pyramid Apples. 1 ' 
WW do you grow in the cool orchard 




It vis planned two years ago with Apples, 
?Mr>, Plums Peat hes, and Nectarines, but we 
prjfoinjtf to take up the first three and put 
p in pr»ts. because they grow too strong in 
v border, There are ;ix varieties of Peaches, 
" " -if - dn' ardin'r Royal George, owing to 
Mad that it mildews so badly. The Nec« 

are Rivers' Karly, Humboldt, and laud 

F ' » I l 

^ Principal Vegetables. 

™*f do yrni eon nder your most nota 

f table?" 

Jw, the soil being particularly adapted to 
^ I am trying Carter's Onife Content, and 
j only I am (piite content with it as an 
, v anety. ft j s ( |, e biggest Pea sent 

f lf " early work, we have Chelsea Gem, 
. \ f'Mk Marvel, and Sutton's Karly 
,0, wjef| hy Duchess of York, Sutton's 
and several rows (> f Duke of Albany, 

"jj w, hi Autocrat and Sutton's Latest of 
i;*u\. ,f ' f, mer vegetables, the principal 
^ jJPfouts are Carter's Kxhi'bition and 
>l f, W ^ om ; Ails a Craig and Carter's 
fy's ip'^V; Cauliflowers, Karly London, 
te^ H '' ( l rn ^^fiance, Sutton's Magnum 
kr's J ,tun,n Giant ; Runner Beans, 
• tJl Xn rr,rn /: th tt*hi<bition and Sutton's 
^ -^y- Wright's (liant White, 

\\ f, r ^Ji r ' ;,m ' Liny worth's Prize Pin! 
J% m *fKMhl<»s yon are sending 

- m ar M |^,' r,l,M,r ' w «^h I saw in the 

T ^rly'r 1 f ' n> I ) ''"tftto, White I>eViath.aH 
/ lf >lhr,r T j itS ( ar, "N I'crfcction Tomato, 
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u,( e Canliflowef." [At th-c 



hi^ f M| '^'Wfnstnj was i 
' h **^ . 7 :, " ,ri of vegc4aJbl 



nsru) was awn k led first 
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,m Ir ' the garden, I notice. " 



the 



i r . " the (\ t>ri _ . . ' , - - „ 

V Irul a ^ an I sl,l Kl«S On 

lr n '^ i,,^^ In <7 are transferrid to 
«/' ^ i. 0n » Moving u» flowen 

^ ' '''''"d twenty decor/ 
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GARDEN LIFE. 



Alice By ron T A qo u 

J- "alfour LirH ai ^ Princess Victoria 

1 ,Ilk Quimus. ' ThI n ° r ' and Whke and 
^ownforcuttnw J ?S J C( *25P I of singles is 

S l ; he ^ hows nd a*^ a ^«2j; 

n . rs 't at Winchester f f ^ ar we were also 
singles." ier for both decorative and 

A Great Collecting * „ 

"Now, abom Su A, Sweet Peas « 
u We ,auui u awee-t Peas'" 

<lecora° fen" They a^^ , 1 r nf K J ,ibitin g ™* house 
f 'WS, and the rows five?^an , r , f °i'f u apa 1' in 

i wo ted to erowine- ;« « ♦ , ' the -V a ce 

twenty yards loner Vji* 0t l . ar ^' being only 
i'Y,; " on ^ dncl five wide" 

lieye ^ succes ^m at the shows, I be- 

showtl'thTlo'cal fn^S l ? eaten » *** always 

Stevensoi was awardld N fi atl f °? al shows " C M ^- 
the WindsoT and i fir ^ f ° r Sweet ^ at 
kk Wh »i V k:ch "iond shows.— Ed.1 

variety?" * y ° U Consid « th e .best ihite 

^Dorothy Kl . kf(ircU and there ^ ^ Qthcr ^ 
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Beyond the kitchen garden is the rock garden 
which was planted in the winter of 1904. I 
includes an artificial lake two hundred yards 
long, and a rustic bridge, a bold piece of 
rockery, being erected at each end of the lake, 
planted with well-known rock plants. The idea 
is 10 make it as natural as possible rather than 
to grow rare Alpines, and on one side of it are 
several acres of wild garden and copse, planted 
with Nuts and various choice flowering shrubs. 
The banks of the water are naturalised wuth 
bulbs, which make a brave show in the spring, 
and one of the features of the copse is an open 
rustic summer-house with seats in the centre, 
Hops, Honeysuckles, and Vines being trained 
overhead, the surrounding Poppies making a 
great display of colour at the time of my visit. 
On the outside edge of the copse, which forms 
the boundary line, is a row of Chestnuts and 
Lombardy Poplars, fronted with a border of 
foliage and flowering shrubs nearly a quarter of 
a mile long. 

Retracing our steps past the useful dairy and 
a comfortable bothy close to the gardeners cot- 
tage, we made a brief inspection of the houses 
on the other side of the Rose garden. 




A Pergola of Gourds in the Kitchen Garden 



coin pete with it. The best tricolours are, I 
consider, Triumph and Jeannie Gordon ; yellow, 
The Hon. Mrs. Kenyon ; Pico tee-edged, Dainty ; 
Bolton's Pink, Gladys Unwin, Countess 




Spencer, and Enchantress; blue, Mrs. Iliggm- 
son and Navy Blue; rose, Prunes-; of Wales 
and John Ingman (the finest of all Sweet Peas,, 
with blooms nearly two inches acroxi : crimson, 
Kin" Kchvard and Queen Alexandra; mauve, 
Countess Radnor and Ladv Grisel Hamilton; 
heiiotro]*, Mrs. Walter Wright and Romola 
Pinxzan.; oran^, Helen Cewis and Gorgeous ; 
revise Coccmea; and maroon. Black knight 
- m d I Juke nt Westminster. We have also a few 
bill's Prince of Wales. Helen Pierce, Oracle 
Greenwood, ami America. 
-What about Henry hckford, .. tne new 

V,m We^aro trying it, and I think it is very 
1 f„ but' at present it does not appear to 
beautiful, Dm ai iJ 1 precaution, in 

* i.'hoiUwe keep 

ca«.^^ £ ^{%Sety g iB pots in the cool 




tJ,t ' U'ki Nivous, Miss house." 



''These," said Mr. Stevenson, "are not 
great feature. There is onlv one Vinery, __ 
which we get very good crops of Gros Colmar, 
Black Hamburgh, and Muscats. In the stove 
are chiefly Dracaenas, Crotons, Begonias of 
various types, Eulaha japonica, and Caladiums. 
The Mai ma: sons in the Carnation house are 
chiefly the Old Blush, Pink, Churchwarden, and 
Calypso. This house is filled up with Lobelia 
Tenuore, whxh keeps in flower for eight weeks ; 
its culture is very easy, 5-in. or 6-in. pots 
being the best in size for decorative work, as a 

rule." jiyvjj 

"Have you anything else of exceptional in- 
terest?" 

is a nice batch of Kalosanthes 
which we use for the boxes ; the cut- 
struck in June, and they flower the 
0 year. In this house we have our 
exhibition Chrysanthemums, of which we grow 
about three hundred. There are forty new 
varieties this vear. Among the best of the older 
are F. S. Vallis, Bessie Godfrey, Mr. F. W. 
Vallis, Duchess of Sutherland, Chrysanthemum 



"There 
coccinea, 

tings are 
following 
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ury, Mr. J. Dunn, W. A. 
reenham, Mr. J. Miieham, 
Among the newer are 
ion. Davis, Mikado. Mis 3 
Corriington, British 
Mrs. A. T. Miller 
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• ^ wardens at Purbeck House, 
No, m the garden, ^ ^ palaoe 




Bracknall, Bignall House ft- 
ham Hill hardens, DottL u>s ^r 



Manage. From Swanage 
Nurseries at Bournemouth, and 



forwards to I came here as head gard^i 



vv 



XT 3t *- -C 



and Re 



Magnincec 



, Siciney Penford, at 



Braak-sea Castle « J""*™-* « Canford Manor 
journeyman and de.ora torjrt^ 8UCCess ion 
Gardens, Wunborne, and ?9' , - I " , \ v „ rfi - ld Hall, 



other engagements t^' *H \*Sk 

Addlestone, Chertsey, and (W ^ 




Eshton Hall, Yorkshire, 




Mutual Improvement Assock^J? <35{| 



E-ervd 



-era and Xeiona. 

to the other ranges, n continued Mr. 
m. "we grow Cucumbers and Melons in 
rding a very fine seetfling- Melon called 
. Faronnte. which, was raised here six 
and Sutton's Superlative. The 
are Ladders Perfection, Sutton's 
and The Roehford. In the cool 

m in the front, in- 
vlnch is a selection 
years ago : also Eclipse 
arter - - curiae, which is one of the best 
ppersv Here we have a number of 
i^um coeruleum, the plants being nearly 
set high. They were raised from seed 
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D— E\R KATE —The evening is now Ike best 
time for gardening, and although bed- 
dins plants are settled for the summer, 
and there is not much potting to be done, there 
is no lack or work in the flower garden. My 
favourite implement at this time of year is an 
old kitchen knife which has seen its best days, 
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e culture is 



easy, but as small 
: grow fast : when well estab- 
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"\ac nave a sxom 
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"Haw long have you 
inquired. 
** For sjlx or seven year* 

also at Kingston, 
rfcmond. the Coca Exc 



ropes/* [Mr. Stevenson 
this group at Windsor. 
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the local shows, 
or. Winchester, 
csan them urn 
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Did 



ioual Rose 
* ~ : Fcv. <:• ••.>•, and at 

r» Mr. T. B. 
c gardens and 
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yon at art tout own gardening 



t at 



i 1^ f T lt ? A>wn t0 h ^ its original 
length, and double its Griffin*] shain,,^ i? 

cleaning for a year or two \rr^H P !t ' & 
useful tool, I sally forth after Uh , thlS 

do battle with tL weU W hkh K !° 

^cult to deal ^IR^ 

All Kinds of Weeds 

«»»* by a Dandelion, peftaiw ,°k e , XlsN 

and tough root must be d fout 2* lon,; 

little U9e i^ h fiuce fo? l and forks ar ^of 

are extwmely clever in findS^^f ° f W ^ 
way amongst the *tom" „ 8 ^ Jr to ««ous 
aforesaid 4l knife '"'"S iW the 

corners without distu^biJZ UowW; Ut 0< their 
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PRAISE OI' AN OLD K.NH-K. 



Then the ed-gin^s ot tlic bonWrs^ -k- 
are of the grey granite of the coum 
to be invaded 1 by grass seeds, pJ^' 

other weeds, which escape the ; 
gardener when ho rakes the travel 
n l u s t h a ve sep a ra t e attention now • 
the sharp old knife does Us c [ rtrC ' 
amongst the stones. H * 
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Weeds on the Lawn. 

When all this tidying up is 
is not done in a day), the lawn aw, 
attention, and although the weeds araoiLJ 
grass are destroyed as far as possib' 
earliest spring, there are always a few / * 
and the birds take care to 'provide o» 
occupation by scattering the set 
and other weeds which abound in the m 
bouring fields. My chief enemies QiOml 
are not these, however, for they >ueea>;V- 
by placing a small lump of common salt 
centre of each plant ; nor vet the Dan 
which are almost extinct after vearsofM 
with them, cutting off their heads, and in* 
a little lump of salt in the hole thus a 
which effectually prevents any re-anpearaaa 
the enemy, as it poisons the cut root. 

But there are more insidious foes which i 
in an underground wax difficult to dele : « 
out destroying the level of the croqm 
and these must now be searched 
destroyed, a hot, dry time being tht 
the work, as the weeds are not the 
strongest. 



The Mouse-ear Hawkweed. 

One of the very worst of these is thep 
little Mouse-ear Hawkweed (Hieraceun ' 
sella), with silvery reverses to its leaves,* 
grow in little rosettes, and (if allow 
produces little yellow composite flowers' 
quickly tgive their winged seeds to th** 
and thus propagate their kind. Hut they 
spread rapidly by long, leafy runners, 1 
push themselves' beneath the grt^.^ 
appear around the parent plant very Q8w 
that they destroy the tender grasses, a 
all the nourishment from the sward, 

Nothing but repeated attention * n cu £f, 
these runners and every vestige of 
can eradicate them, but a little ^ n .*\J 
salt will 'be advisable, too, as it 
possible to detect every rootlet, W« 1 • 
of salt is to poison the plant, so that i 

toot and bianch. But great c ^\t 
taken not to overdo the use of > ;llt » 
s ^ injure the surrounding gi.is> l ^ 

• serious patch of ibrown for m«»«y *\. t & 

tins reason, I find that the ° ,!i ' < n ' r ^ : 
Irebruarv and March) are the l*- 1 . v 
which to use agricultural salt er < , ^# 
(which has also the effect M 
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in summer, except m von - ^ 
a little salt is a great help in W j 

One has to take care, too, ^ 1 ,;, ( o 
l«vel of the sward, or the civ^m- • 

out; and ii is a qood P la, !. T( b e 
finely.sifted soil (which sbo" 1 (1 , , |Ht^ 
mixed with a fsw grass s<hh1s ^"^y ^ 

at hand, wherewith Jo till «P ' 
crevices made in ivmoviug wee us^ 
Another weed whic 
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People You Hear About. 

MR. THOMAS STEVENSON. 
By winning the Holmes Memorial Challenge 
Cup for thirty-six Japanese Chrysanthemums in 
distinct varieties, at last week's exhibition of ' 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, Mr. 

Tliumas Stevenson 
"beat the record," 
for though two others 
beside himself have 
previously been sue 
cessful lour times, 
he has gone one 
better, and has 
gained this, the pre- 
mier prize, on five 
occasions. Nor did 
his successes end 
with this, for he was 
fust in the next two 
classes, for twenty- 
four and twelve 
blooms respectively, 
and also for three 
white Japanese 
blooms. Then, in 
the decorative classes, 
he took first prizes 
tor a vase of large exhibition blooms arranged 
for decorative effect, a:id likewise three vases 
suitable (or drawing room decoration. This last 
one of the most admirable that has 
e, and showed how well the Chrysan- 
themum lends itself to artistic arrangement in 
the hands of a master. But it must be con. 
ceded that Mr. Stevenson's taste in floral decora- 
tions is on a par with his skill in growing the 
tlr.wers. The Sweet Tea, as everyone knows, is 
another flower with which Mr. .Stevenson's 
name is linked. He has gained many distinc- 
tions at the shows of the National Sweet Pea 
Society, twice winning the most coveted trophy, 
the Henry Kckford Memorial. The Burpee Cup 
has likewise fallen to his share more than once, 
the latest occasion being this year. This is a 
class where artistic arrangement tells, together 
with quality of blooms and distinctness of varie- 

With Roses, too, he has done well, and has 
several times been successful at the Regent's 
I'axk show, especially in the classes lor decora- 
tive arrangement. 

Mr. Stevenson belongs to a gardening family, 
his father having charge of the public gardens 
a.id parks of Bournemouth, while his brother, 
Mr. J. Stevenson, is the well-known Sweet Pea 
expert at Wimborne. He himself has had a wide 
experience, for he commenced his gardening 
career nearly thirty years ago at Swanage, and 
subsequently filled posts at imports n I establish- 
ments in Hampshire. Dorset, Yorkshire, Berk- 
shire, Oxfordshire, and Surrey. About eighteen 
years ago he was appointed head gardener to 
Mr. E. G. Moeatta, of Woburn I'lace, Addle- 
stone, a position he still occupies, 

Mr. Stevenson is a membrr of the Floral Com- 
mittec of the Koyal Horticultural Society; the 
Kxecutive end Moral Committees of the National 
Sweet Pea Society; and the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, lie 
has written a book on Chrysanthemums, and is 
«lso author of the standard work on the Sweet 
I'ea, "The Modern Culture of Sweet Peas." 



green and the purple -flowered variety. The lat- 
is with me the mure hardy. The soil of my 
garden is somewhat light, and the subsoil 
gravelly. 

As there are two or fhrce points in which 
itiv practice is different from that suggested 
in the notes in GaBDBN LIFE, may I give you 
a short resume of my course of procedure? 
I sow the seeds in drills of about half an inch 
deep during September; all that is then re- 
quired for thTce ot four years is to keep the 
land free from weeds. If desired, you can take 
a crop of Dwarf Beans, or something of, the 
kind which need not be planted until June ; 
or, if time and help be in plenty, the bulbs 
can be raised each vear as soon as the foliage 
withers, the bulbs being stored, and replanted 
again in September. Some little difficulty ill 
finding the small bulbs will be met with, as 
the yeaTlings are only about the size and much 
in appearance like white Peas. By raising the 
bulbs and planting them on fresh soil, it is 
possible somewhat to hasten their maturing, 
but, as a rule, a bulb does not bloom until it 



CROWN IMPERIALS, 



The short article in your issue of the 4th 
inst. was to me most interesting, since lor at 
least a quarter of a century Crown Imperials 
have formed one of the features of my flower 
garden. Each year 1 collect and sow the seed, 
and thus add largely to my stock of bulbs. 
During the last few years I have distributed 
many scores of them amongst my friends in 
various parts of the country, where the blooms 
have been much admired. I have both the 




THE INDIA-RUBBER PLANT, FICUS EL A ST ic A 

(flee article on page 76.) 

is five years old. although it will continue to 
increase in size for some two or three vears. 
The larger the bulbs the finer will be the 
blooms; indeed, some of my plants this last 
spring were at least a foot higher than the 
limit given in the article. A friend staying 
here started to count the blooms, but tired 
after counting over two hundred trusses of 
bloom. Kach tTuss carries from six to eleven 
bell. shaped blooms, which carry a consider- 
able amount of honey. 

I have not experienced any difficulty such 
as suggested by your contributor from planting 
the bulbs erect. It will be found that this is 
Nature's system if the position of the bulb 
grown from seed be examined. 

On another point my experience differs. I 
find it imperative to take up the clumps of 
bulbs each four or five years; this for two 
reasons. One is that the bulbs will gradually 
settle down deeper ; the other is, that not only 
do some of the bulbs grow seed", but the mature 
bulbs also form bulbs at the base, ajid in 
course of time form a mass of bulbs which 
cease to bloom. 

Sanders Spenceb. 
[Your system of growing the Crown Imperial 
is a very good one; and the soil, treitment, 



and exposure are evidently well suited to the 
plant. We can quite understand that the green 
one should not be so hardy, if you refer ir> 
Fritillaria askabadensis, which comes from a 
warm part of Central Asia. There are also 
a yellow and a giant yellow variety in cultiva- 
tion, which we much admire for contrast with 
the red, orange-red, and others. You would 
bu able to find the small one and two-year-old 
bulbs easier, if you were to sift about two- 
incites of the top seed-bed, mixing it with sand 
and leaf-mould. These two inches could thrn 
be skimmed off and sifted after the leaves die 
down, and the while bulblet would be more 
easy to find. This facilitates lifting and giving 
them more room, and they should reach a 
flowering state a little sooner than five years. 
Some fresh soil and leaf-mould could be given 
at each lifting. — Ed. J 



Garden Life "At Home." 

MEATLESS days have not become compul- 
sory in Jhis country, but I think we 
housewives should try to help by having at least 
one day a week on which meat is not served. 
I have just been reading that, if everyone car- 
ried out this idea, a saving of half a million 
of money per week would be effected, besides, 
helping shipping and keeping the price down. 
Surely this is worth considering. After all, 1 
think we do, as a nation, eat too much meat, 
and I have found for myself that I can do 
with far less than the average amount, and feel 
quite as well, too. Of course, if we are to 
dispense with meat, other things must be sub- 
stituted. Vegetables there are in plenty, and 
if these are well prepared, and served daintily, 
there will be few co'nplainls from the rest ot 
the household. Here is a suggestion for a 

VEGETABLE PIE. 

Having boiled or steamed some medium-siztd 
Potatoes in the usual way, put them on one 
side to cool, then cut them in slices a quarter 
of an inch thick, and spread a single layer at 
the bottom of a well-greased pie dish. Sprinkle 
the Potatoes with salt, pepper, finely chopped 
Onion, minced Parsley, and some grated cheese, 
and coverall with a few tablespoonfuls of thick 
white sauce. Repeat the process in the same 
order until the dish is sufficiently full, the 
sauce forming the last addition, excepting only 
that some grated cheese should be sprinkled over 
the top just before the pie is put into the oven. 
The oven must be well heated. As soon as the- 
pie is thoroughly hot. and coloured a nice, rich 
golden brown, the dish is ready for table. 
Before serving, sprinkle the surface with a mix 
lure of finely chopped Parsley and sifted volk 
of egg. Stand the pie dish on a pretty dish 
paper, with a border of Parsley round about it. 

A TABLE DECORATION. 

Single Chrysanthemums lend themselves welt 
to table decorations, and make very charming 
combinations. TheTe are many shades of colour, 
and the varying tints of crimson, rose, pink, 
bronze, and gold are capable of very effective 
arrangement. Use tall, slender vases,' or stands 
of rustic silver. If a scheme of crimson is. 
decided on, choose for the centre vase some tall, 
graceful sprays of deep red Chrysanthemum, 
such as Ceddie Mason, Royalty, or Crimson 
Velvet (each bright crimson!, F.ileen Thomp- 
son |wine redl, or Max (bronzy crimsoni. Add 1 
a few sprays of Asparagus plumosus or Maiden- 
hair Fern. Around the centre vase set smaller 
vases containing blossoms of pale pink, such 
as Margaret de Quincev, Miss Mary Pope, or 
Mrs. C. K. Keep, with sprays of Fern as before. 
At each corner of the table small vases should 
contain very pale pink blossoms, or white ones 
with just a flush of pink bn their petals. From 
the centre vase let trails of Asparagus plumosus 
or Smilax go to each corner, and place among 
these, at intervals, light sprays in which blos- 
soms of each shade are arranged. LADYBIXD. 
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FAMOUS QARDENS 
:: IN WAR TIME. :: 



HOW THEY ARE BEIhG MAINTAINED 
WITH REDUCED STAFFS. 




Il.—intcroiew with Mr. Thomas Stevenson, of Wobarn Place, Addiemtone. 



I fOBl RN PLACE is a handsome modern 
1y residence, situated on the summit of a 

which gives extensive views of the sur- 
g country. The owner, Mr. K. L». 

, takes a personal interest in everything 

•pertaining to the garden; and in Mr. Thomas 
;<venson he has a gardener who combines 
sthiasiasm lor his worn with skill of no mean 
ler. With this combination it is needless to 
laxk that the happiest lesults have been 
ueved, for these gardens have gained renown 
:h by their many attractions and by the 
ondertul collections of plants which, in the 
jrs that now seem so far off, were sent from 
to the principal horticultural shows. Roses, 
Peas, Chrysanthemums, Orchids— to 
it a few of the subjects that have been 
were invariably "done" well, and 
_ high in the prize list. 
The leafy lanes of this pleasant Surrey village 
utre at their best as I passed along them on a 
nous morning early in June, for overnight 
ere had been a heavy downpour of much- 
anted rain, which had freshened vegetation, 
id made the air delightfully sweet and fra- 
I found Mr. Stevenson busily at work 
the potting-shed, and on my remarking on 
■ fact, he said: 

There is a great deal to be done, and few 
do it. For the last eighteen months 1 have 
nt all the potting. I am often at »i.ik a'. 

II o'clock in the morning, and sometimes keep 
■>n till ten at night. f 

DAY LIGHT SAVING" AND GARDENS. 

'Daylight Saving' is of no advantage 
?" I said. 

is no good whatever to gardeners," was 
the reply. "There is much to be done in the 
evening which cannot be done earlier. For 
111-tance, you cannot water and syringe until 
the sun is off the houses, so that makes work 
If you water in the morning the plants 
are dry soon, through the increasing heat of 
the sun ; but by watering in the evening the 
War'- have time' to pet the benefit. " 
W"How many does your staff consist of?" 
I "I have one man (in the kitchen gardenl, four 
Truths, two girls (in the houses), and two to 
Httend to the cows and poultry." 

'And how does that compare with what you 
lid be 'ore the war?" 
"Before the war I had ten men and three 
""jys, including the cowman and his assistant." 
"Have any of them fallen in the war?" 
■Yes; two of them were killed a couple of 
Tears ago, and a third last April, while another 
•Us been seriously wounded twice." 

"Do you also have charge of the farm?" I 
inquired. 

Yes, everything" is in my charge," was the 
teply. "But we will walk round, and you can 
then see how we manage." 

The main front of the mansion faces north, 
and we now directed our steps in that direction. 
On our way we went through a paddock where 
t&w-s wire grazing, and caught a glimpse of the 
P'.jgery and the poultry-yard. Mr. Stevenson 
also pointed out to me the sawn. up trunk of a 
magnificent Cedar tree. 

"This," he said, "was one of the largest 
Cedars in the country. It was blown down last 
vear in the great gale of April, and required as 
many as fourteen charges of blasting powder 
to get out the roots. We are so hampered by 



want of labour that we have hot yet finished 
clearing it away." 

An up-hill path brought us to the lower of 
the terrace lawns. At our feet it sloped away 
steeply, and my attention was directed to the 
length of the grass. 

"These three acres," remarked Mr. Stevenson, 
"have not been mown since 1014. They are 
now allowed to go for hay. 

VEGETABLES AS BEDDING PLANTS. 

"The beds below, that you see overrun with 
grass, used to be filled with various sub-tropica! 



After pausing to admire some handsome pieces 
of statuary occupying places on the lawns, we 
went under a pergola covered with Ivies, and 
came to the first oi the houses. 

"These Cattleyas are things that must be 
kept going," said Mr. Stevenson, "for some of 
them are very valuable. I give personal atten- 
tion to these, potting and watering them as re- 
quired." 

There are some very fine specimens of I-aelio- 
cattleya Anhrodile coming on. one plant having 
only the faintest touch of colour on the lip. 
Here, too, were numerous seedlings, from one 
to four years old, all of Mr. Stevenson's 
raising. Other plants that caught my eye were 
well-grown Miltonias, vexillaria and b'euana, 
with as many as fourteen spikes of flowers ; 
the fragran Aerides ndoratum majer, and the 
kmon-cinnamon Moth Orchid, Oneidium 
papilio. • 

Passing to the next house, Mr. Stevenson ex- 
plained : 

"We generally have Melons ripening here, 
but this year they were not put out until the 
first week in May. Instead, we have had three 
crops of Beans— two dwarf and one climbing 
French. At the back we usually had a fine 
batch of Caladiums, but, as vou see, there are 




MR. THOMAS STEVENSON AND HIS STAFF. 

uieludiU in UiU tjruup are Mr. Sttverucrj's daughter ton the extreme kit) and li:s young son (in toregrounJj. 



plants. This big raised bed is now planted with 
edible Maize, while the beds further on, and 
on the upper lawn, are occupied by Carrots, 
Beet, and the Haricot Bean sent out by the 
Koyal Horticultural Society." 

"You have a little bedding near the house?" 
I observed. f 

"There are one or two beds with Ageratnm 
and Scarlet Salvia, and a few other things, and 
we are also keeping these lawns in order," said 
Mr. Stevenson. 

"Of course," I said, "you have not sufficient 
labour to give them all proper attention?" 

"No," was the reply; "for while I formerly 
had four men on the lawns, I now have only 
two boys." 

" Vou contrive to make the best of what you 
h?ve," I remarked. "That tub with Paul Cram- 
pel Geranium looks wonderfully effective against 
the purple Acer." 

"There is another tub at the further end of 
the terrace, filled with the brilliant orange 
Geranium, Maxime Kovalesky, which also 
makes a fine contrast with the dark background 
of shrubs. This is all we are doing in the way 
of tubs, although we used to have a number of 
them dotted about the lawn." 



not many now, the rest of the space being filled 
with other foliage plants. The few Caladiums 
are grown for stock — it will not do to lose them 
altogether." 

"They are certainly very fine , varieties," I 
remarked, as we made our way into the adjoin- 
ing house. "Here, I see you have some 
pretty Coleuses." 

"They were brought in yesterday," was the 
answer; "they have been in the frames. Any. 
one can grow these plants, which do not want 
much attention. This house has generally been 
filled with Fuchsias, but we have had Ticans in 
front, and they have now given place to 
Tomatoes." 

"The Tomatoes look very promising, with, 
splendid trusses. What is the variety?" 

"Carter's Sunrise — there is nothing to beat it." 
replied Mr. Stevenson. "You see we have had 
some Amaryllises, and got some very fine 
blooms, but they are now over." 

"But who attends to all these plants?" 1 
asked. 

"I do all the sowing, potting', and principal 
work, while I have two girls to attend to the 
watering, damping down the house, and other 
details." 
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In the cool greenhouse, which we visited next, 
I paused to admire some well-grown Regal 
Pelargoniums. 

"The? are largely used for cutting," said Mr. 
Stevenson ; "they make very pretty table 
decorations." 

"And these Hydrangeas, of which you seem 
to have a good collection? ■ 

CHOICE HYDRANGEAS. 

"They are used largely in the winter garden," 
was. the answer. "We rather make a speciality, 
of them, although we have not so many as we 
. used to have." 

"Some of the trusses are very large, with pips 
that must be at least three inches across. What 
do you use to ootain the blue shade?" 

"We water them either with sulphate of iron 
or Bentley's Colourant — this is perhaps .the 
test." 

"Your Clarkias are also very effective. What 
is the favourite variety?" I inquired. 

"Salmon Queen is the one we gTOW most of. 
It is wonderfully decorative. These, too, I sow 
and pot on myself, as I do the Antirrhinums, 
which, by the way, have only just been 
brought in from the frames, together with the 
Fuchsia9. Next year I shall not use any 
Geraniums or other bedding stuff, but only 
Violas and Antirrhinums. The Antirrhinums 
can be sown in February and planted out in 
May, and a lot of labour will be spared as 
compared with bedding stuff, which gives a good 
deal of work in winter. We have a lot of Antir- 
rhinums Golden iMorn in 54-size pots, and *h*y 
are, ae you see, fully two feet high and full 
of flower. They will be employed for indoor 
decoration. n 

After stopping for a moment or two to look 
at a batch of Tracheliums which obviously had 
been fine, but were now getting past their best, 
we stepped outside once more, and entered the 
Rose garden. This was originally the old 
kitchen and fruit garden, but was altered and 
planned by Mr. Stevenson some thirteen or 
fourteen years ago. 

THE ROSE GARDEN. 

"You will have a lovely show of flowers in a 
week or so," I remarked. "What do you find 
the best bedding varieties?" 

"Prince de lJulgarie is perhaps the best of 
All. There are some flowers already open — a 
lovely shade of shell puflc, Mrs. A. K. Waddell 
is another good bedder — this is a coppery red 
and pale yellow. Marquise de Sinety, golden 
yellow, is also good ; and for a white Mrs. David 
Mackie is eicellent. Ophelia is another that is 
greatly liked— it is one of Mr. Mocatta's 
favourites ; PhaTiaaer always gives good flowers, 
of a blush white with a deep salmon rose centre ; 
and Madame Edouard Herriot, though it opens 
verv quicklv, is very free, and flowers both early 
and" late." ' 

■ Do' you prune all the Roses yourself? " 

"Yes ; I always have done. The boys and 
girls do the weeding and general routine work, 
but we have had no time to disbud, nor to do 
any spraying, so that one or two varieties are 
showing signs . of mildew. You noticed it on 
Lady Ashtown. This variety always gets it, 
which is a great pity, for it is a lovely Rose." 

Here and there are tall weeping standards, 
and two were pointed out to me by Mr. 
Stevenson as being among the oldest in this 
form in the country. They are Crimson Rambler, 
and carry immense heads, and were full of buds. 
.Enclosing the garden is a series of arches, with 
climbers trained along them, and in the border--. 
Tound the sides are tall bushes of hybrid Sweet 
Briers, and Gross an Teplitz. The arches shut- 
ting off the Rose garden from the Chrysanthe- 
mum quarters had been blown down last winter, 
but have since been renewed, and Rose American 
Pillar planted to cover them. Passing to the 
other side of this arch, I at once caught sight 
of a couple of long rows of Sweet Peas, and 
knowing that Mr. Stevenson is a past-master in 
the art of growing them, I asked him about 
them. 



EARLY SWEET PEAS. 

"One row consists of Winter-flowering Sweet 
Peas, from Californian seed," he replied. "I 
am giving them a trial out of doors. They were 
sown on February 15th, and came into flower 
during the third week in May, some ten or 
twelve days earlier than the ordinary 9orts." 

"What do you consider the best of them?" 

"Valetta is of good si * e > with dee P mauve 
flowers i and Icicle is also fairly large, and a 
very white Sweet Pea." 

"Hut they do not come up to the ordinary 
sorts," I suggested. 

"No, that is so; hut anyone who wants 
flowers for early work under glass should oer- 
ta:nly give them a trial. Here are some of the 
novelties of our home raisers. I am growing 
just a few of these for indoor decoration." 

"You have done a lot with Chrysanthemums 
in the past ; are you doing much with them 
now?" 

'"We have no time to devote to them. We 
ate growing mainly things that make a show, 
and are easily handled. These Chrysanthemums 
that you see are decoratives that were struck 
in March, and two or three each of a batch 
of seedlings that have been sent by the raisers 
for trial." 

The few plants indicated by Mr. Stevenson 
stood in front of a riw of frames which, he in- 
formed me. would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be filled with Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
other summer flowers. They are now occupied 
by vegetables of sorts, including a number of 
Beans in pots, of which I inquired the name 
of the varietv. 

"It 19 Carter's Golden Waxpod, It is a 
wonderful cropper, and the best variety for 
growing in pots-. .We have had a quantity of it." 

We then entered ,the Odontoglossum house, 
where I was shown some very choice plants. 
Odontioda Cooksoniae, carrying a remarkably 
fine spray ; Odontoglossum Vuyletekae inversa, 
a white ground with apricot blotches and pale 
mauve edges; O. crispum, very well grown; a 
wonderful example of Miltonia vexillaria grandi- 
flora; and other floral treasures were displayed. 

" And who does the work here? " I asked. 

"I do all the potting and v-atc-insr myself, 
but a girl does the sponging of the leaves," was 
the reply. 

The pext house we visited was the phi* stove, 
where there w*Te a few Begonias, Dracaenas, 
Crotons, and foliage plants. 

"We have thrown most of them awav, but 
must keep this Tittle lot going for stock," said 
Mi. Stevenson; "and we are also growing a 
few Lorraine Begonias, which are indispensable 
for winter decorations." 

We did not linger long here; but made our 
way into the Vinery, where some excellent crops 
of Grapes were showing. 

" This is the only vinery," I was informed ; 
"and we have but two varieties, Bbck Ham- 
burgh and Muscat of Alexandria. The house 
is not favourably situated for Grapes, as it fices 
north-east; but still we contrive to get 9->me 
very good bunches. It is a cool. house, and we 
do not force early." 

THE WINTER GAROIN. 

Coming ont once again into the open, we 
paused to look at a handsome specimen of 
Cedros at Ian lira glauca, on the front drive — it 
was planted eight years ago, and is now about 
twenty-five feet hieh — and then entered the 
winter garden. This is exceedingly well de- 
signed, and contains several valuable pieces of 
statuary. A basket of well-grown Saxifraga 
pyraraidalis was a mass of flower, and made a 
delightful centrepiece. Here, too. were more 
Hydrangeas, and a batch of Schizanthus in 
many chaste colours singled themselves out for 
attention. 

"They are Dr. Badger's hybrids," explained 
my guide, "and are now getting past their best. 
We have had a very good' show of these." 

"How often do you change the plants ? " 

" We used to do so once a week, but now do 
it once a fortnight. We require about six dozen 



flowering plants each time. This place isalwn 
kept bright with flowers." 

The kitchen garden was our next objective 
and to reach this we had to cross the orchard 
Noticing that the trees were well laden, I asks 
Mr. Stevenson what he thought of the prospect 
of the fruit crop. 

" Everything points to an excellent year," h. 
answered. "Apples show good on all the trees 
and of Pears there will be enough and to spare 
All the varieties promise well." And closer a 
spection o£ the trees confirmed Mr. Stevenson': 
Dtatement, and proved that he was not uudnl] 
optimistic. 

' THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

But dividing, the orchard from the kitcha 
garden is the ground where exhibition Swa 
Peas and Chrysanthemums used to be groin 
The site is now occupied by Potatoes, ,*ifj 
Brussels Sprouts between every two rows, whili 
Scarlet Runners axe growing up the Sweet Pel 
trainers. Beans too, take the place of tin 
ornamental Goulds, which used to be so striu) 
a feature on the pergola. in the kitchen gardes 
and proved equally attractive at exhibitions 

"What varieties of Potatoes do you chiedj 
grow ? " I inquired. 

" May Queen, Sharpe's Express, Raynes Pi* 
White, Midlothian Early, and Sir John Uewfcjd 
for earlies; and King Kdward VI 1., Factor, ami 
Golden Wonder for maincrop." 

"Do you grow more earlies than maiocrops ?'' 

" Yes ; because we can clear them off, and 
get some other crop on the ground. They keep 
quite well if properly stored, and there is very 
little danger from disease." 

" I see you have a row of Sweet Peas hen 
also." 

"They ire exhibition varieties, and I ad 
glowing them here to test them. One that . 
am very pleased with is Woodcock's new wave 
King George ; 'and Surprise, salmon, and Hope, 
orange-pink, are two others that look promisicr. 
The tying and training of these is done bj 
ray children, who come down after school hours, 
and help all they can. My eldest girl is veil 
useful to me in the garden, and my boy-l< 
is aleven — loves to lend a hand. Here and trie:; 
is a collection of Japanese Chrysanthemum, 
about two of each variety to keep up stock 

"Your Gooseberries seem to be carrying ?ooc 
crops," 1 said, as we passed on, and- approach 
the Peach houses. 

"They are very good this year, and so aK 
the Currants. The Gooseberries are all cordons 
but the Currants are bushes." 

We then passed on to the second F« 
garden, where, as Mr. Stevenson informed H 
all the best varieties are grown for showing m' 
cutting. 

"We are not paying any attention to tie* 
beds this year," he said. "If they can span 
the time, the boys come down in the eveoin! 
to dig the worst of the weeds, and cleat tb« 
paths, but as you see, the rest is left. W 
here is a bed of Juliet that you miglt 
to see. It is pegged down— the only nay 11 
grow this variety well." 

A hasty visit to the wild garden, when lie 
anolier large tree blown down last year, inl 
still waiting for labour to remove it, and at 
equallv hasty inspection of the model cowl™™ 
and dairy, and we were brought up aga" 1 3 
our starting point. 

As may be gathered, Mr. Stevenson » > 
busy man, but he finds tim* to attend the men 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
■ member of its Floral Committee. He is ajsi 
on the executive of the National Sweet P» 
Society and the National Chrysantlieniun 
SociRtv. Hp. has been in charge of the garden: 
at Woburn Place for nineteen years, and be"* 
being an expert gardener is a clever jnu'^ 
photographer, having exhibited at the snows a 
th» Roval Photographic Society with confider 
able success. W. J. CnrrTMDM. 

Next week: Interview with Mr. OwW 
Dixon at Holland House, London, w. 
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Detains much clay, Personally, I prefer the 
towel, though, of course, it entails more labour. 

-p Immense Hose Tree. 

fjiigust 29th.— The astonishing growth of a 
uthy Perkins planted only two years ago is 
ga iti the illustration, though the Rose, 
ftjng farther away than the figure, looks smaller 



than it really is. It forms a dense pyramid 
fourteen feet high, and over six feet through at 
the base. It flowered magnificently this 
summer, and, in spite of the heat and drought, 
the flowers lasted for a long time. They were 
particularly beautiful when lighted up by the 
rays of the setting sun. 

H. C. Davidson. 



"The original portion, which is of red brick, 
is two hundred years old, and the white brick 
was added a hundred years ago. The former in- 
cludes a fine piece of work in building. Below 
the windows of the mansion, facing south, is 
a hedge of Euonymus, with Geraniums (Flower 
of Spring and Crystal Palace Gem), and Agera- 
turns, edged with Fairy Queen Begonias. The 



The Gardens at Haynes Park, 
Bedfordshire. 



INTERVIEW WJTH MR. C. STEWART. 



BEDFORDSHIRE has the reputation of 
being flat, but the beautiful seat occupied 
by Mr. W. B. Greenfield, whose gardens 
baited, by his courtesy, at the end of July, 
lated on an eminence, and commands fine 
of the surrounding country. The ap- 
li from Bedford, up a steep ascent and 
»ugh a splendid avenue of Elms, is very 
^ g, and the trees in the park include many 
specimens. Soon after my arrival, Mr. 
rart, the head gardener — who resides in a 
(ming cottage, with a pretty lawn and garden 
its own, adorned by Begonia Worthiana, and 
chia 1:1 the centre, to break the flatness of 
ftfcds— first explained to me the plan of the 
'ce bedding, which is of a very effective 
Icier 

Khe two beds," he said, "with a chain 
j* of West Brighton Gem Geraniums, and 
Houble blue Lobelia, contain Souvenir de 
Ses Turner, Madame Crousse, The Czar, 
iMrs. Pollock Geraniums, Ageratum Im- 
'*; Blue, and a plant of Kochia (the Summer 
B ttt). The, border all round the terrace is 
Composed entirely of Madame Crousse Gera- 
HBkms. The bed below the terrace, with the 
Pgure in the centre, consists of Zea gracilli- 
surrounded by summer-flowering Salvias, 



the frost cuts them down. The Worthiana do 
well in a dry bed, where the tuberous Begonias 

fail." 

"You must bed out a great quantity of Bego- 
nias and Geraniums?" 

" About five thousand Geraniums, and the 
same quantity of tuberous Begonias. They do 
equally well on this soil, which is a heavy clay. 
As to the other beds, there are two of President 
Carnot Cannas and Impatiens Holstii hybrids, 
with a groundwork of Eulalias, edged with 
Centaureas." 

"You have grown the Impatiens for some 
time, I presume?" 

"No, this is the first year I have tried it, and 
I am very pleased with it. Impatiens makes a 
splendid mixture, with Cannas to fill up. Four 
beds, two on each side, are filled with Agera- 
tum Imperial Blue, chosen both for colour and 
because it rises in regular height all through. 
Eight small beds contain Geranium Mrs. 
Pollock." 

"And how many of Fairy Queen Begonias?" 

"Eight. Fairy Queen does remarkably well 
in a dry, hot place, and flowers abundantly. 
The remaining two beds are occupied with 
Cannas (yellow and red flowers) and Impatiens 
Holstii, edged with Begonia Fairy Queen. No 




Some of the Bedding at Haynes Pakk. 



K groundwork of Geranium Paul 

you have several beds of Begonias?" 
*s, Worthiana, a variety which ought to 
fnore used. It is easier to grow than the 
™ous Begonias. The bulbs can be sepa- 
*ad the plants continue to flower until 



spring bedding is done, and the ground is 
manured very heavily in the autumn. In the 
twelve vases round the terrace are West 
Brighton Gem Geraniums, edged with varieties 
of Nasturtiums in different batches." 

"The mansion itself has been extended in 
comparatively recent years?" 
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border right along the west side is half Fuchsia 
gracilis, and half choice Roses, with a line of 
Flower of Spring Geraniums half way, and a 
line of West Brighton Gem the other half, the 
edging throughout being of the Utter. Behind 
the border, to the end of the house, are speci- 
mens of standard Laurels, and beyond, to the 
end, a fine Yew hedge twenty feet high." 

"You have a noteworthy specimen of an 
Arbutus tree at the corner of the south front." 

"Yes, it looks lovely in October, when it is 
full of berries. As to other trees on the lawn, 
the Cedars are quite two hundred years old. 
There is an excellent specimen of the Tulip- 
tree ; and, among other things, Hollies do ex- 
tremely well. The Palms which you see planted 
on the lawn are brought out of the house at the 
beginning of July. To the right is one of the 
features of the pleasure grounds, namely, the 
* Long Garden.' " 

"It certainly presents a fine combination of 
colour." 

"I suppose that pink and scarlet predominate. 
There are two beds of Geranium Phyllis (pink), 
which you see are not edged ; two beds of 
tuberous Begonias, in mixed colours, with seven 
plants of Ricinus Gibsoni, edged with the 
useful double blue Lobelias ; two beds of 
Cannas, with mixed tuberous Begonias ; and 
two beds of Crimson Rambler Roses, and a 
groundwork of Geranium Madame Crousse, the 
light pink of the Geranium under the Crimson 
Rambler being very effective." 

"What is the variety of Geranium in the 
centre bed?" 

"Lord Rosebery, which is an excellent bedder, 
has very large flowers, and is also a strong 
grower. The centre is occupied with seven 
plants of Kochia, and the edging is of the 
double- flowering Lobelia. There is one bed of 
Zea japonica perfecta, with a groundwork of 
The Czar Geraniums, and next to it is a carpet 
bed, with Chamsepeuce diacandha in the centre. 
The remainder of the bed consists of Coleus 
Verschaffeldtii, Abutilon Thompsonii, Iresines, 
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Alternanthera aurea and A. Ashton's Seedling, 
with an edging of Eerie veria secunda glauca. 
Then, there are two beds of scarlet Begonias, 
intermixed with Abutilon Kchwartzii, partly 
edged by Centaureas ; and" two beds of 
Fuchsias, with a groundwork of Begonias." 

Iinpatiena and Sutherland!. 

" I see that Impatiens figures conspicuously in 
your centre lower bed." 

"Yes, combined with the variety Sultani is a 
seedling light purple in colour. Some of the 
Impatiens are grown from cuttings; they will 
flower in< the stove all the winter, if you give 
them plenty of heat. They yield a remarkable 
quantity of flowers, but are better exposed to 
the sun than in the shade. They should, how- 
ever, be sheltered from the wind. The remain- 
der of the bed is made up of Golden* Feather 
Pyrethrum, Fairy Queen Begonias and double 
blue Lobelia alternating. Then there is a bed 
of Sutherlandi frutescens, a scarlet flower, with 
Geranium Mrs. Pollock as groundwork. The 
Sutherlandi can be grown as standards, and I 
propose to do this next season, with a ground- 
work of the same, making a mass of colour." 
"How long is your herbaceous border?" 
"One hundred and eighty yards. On the 
wall behind are chiefly Roses, and one of the 
features of the border is a long row of Sun- 
flowers. In the early part of the summer we 
had Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, and Canter- 
bury Bells. We cut blooms of Canterbury 
Bells, and send them up to ' Town ' twice 
a week. Just now, Petunias, Verbenas, Asters, 
and Stocks are conspicuous, the border being 
edged with Marigold Legion of Honour." 
"And very pleasing it is." 
"We take care that the height of the Marigold 
is not more than six inches ; the treatment is 
very simple, and they will generally do well in 
a dry, hard soil. We have about a hundred 
varieties of Phlox, which have been here about 
six years. They are at their best when they are 
about three years old. The kitchen garden is 
four acres in extent, and there is a line of Sun- 
flowers sixteen yards long dividing the flower 



have a great show of Car- 



" Here, too, you 
nations." 

"They are all Border varieties, planted out in 
colour. We layer them in August, and lift them 
and pot them up in the beginning of October. 
They are then kept in cool frames through the 
winter, put out early in March, and begin to 
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flower early in Julv. The varieties are Miss 
Audrey Campbell (yellow), Herbert Cutbush 
(scarlett, Z-oe (purplei, Raby Castle (pink), 
( ecilia (yellow), Sunundge (scarlet), Countess 
(white), Duchess of Fife (pink)." 

"You have another remarkable border through 
the centre of the kitchen garden, broken by two 
Lily ponds, two Phlox beds, and a Palm house." 

"That border is one hundred and fifty yards 
long on each side, and three yards wide. The 




Havnes Park, Bedfordshire. 



borders from the vegetable quarters. The gar- 
den is one hundred and sixty yards long, and 
we have to manure very heavily in order to 
grow the Sunflowers to such a'height. The 
border in front of them includes Dianthus. 
Gladioli, Gypsophila, Coreopsis, Echinops, 
and many other herbaceous varieties." 



more conspicuous contents are Dahlias, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Salvias (Bluebeard)', 
Scabious, Salpiglossia in variety (which does 
well for cutting), Jacobaea ithe three varieties, 
purple, crimson, and white), Marguerite Daisies, 
Penlstemons, Antirrhinums, Kudbeckias 
African Marigolds, Verbenas (which are good 



the walls are Asparagus Sprengeri and plumoaj 
of which a great quantity is used for table ? 

work." 

"Outside the Palm house vou have clumps ci 

Sweet Peas on either side?" ' 

4 Yes, they are grown in lines of 
colour. We dig out a trench, manure h ill 
November, two feet deep, and sow in ihe sprint^ 
I save a lot of the seed myself. We a' 
in the autumn. In fact, we grow alu, 
about five hundred yards of Sweet Peatia 
and have them in flower from the first m 
June until the second or third wet 
November." 

"What height do you prefer?" 

"Last summer we had some eleven fee 
but I prefer them to be from six to 
Amongst the best varieties for massing _ 
Gladys Cnwin, King Kdward VII., Him *■ 
mutt. Flora Norton, Lord Nelson, and Doroflrj: 
Eckford." 

"Your show of Stocks is exceptionally fi 
What is the treatment?" 

"We sow in boxes in January, prick them 
into a cold frame, and plant out early in May. 
Thev are planted in blocks of differrnt colmrnw 
white, pink, scarlet, crimson, and purplaj 
The two borders of Stocks are each sitq 
yards long. They are all the East I^thid 
strain. Opposite to these blocks is one of; 
mixed Asters, also sixty yards long. TbeaJ 
there is a bed of six lines of Asters of the C 
section, edged with Phlox (Sutton's Saltm 
Queen), and a background of Dahlia: 

"You have other blocks of Alters?" 

"Yes, with Dahlias and Nicotiana 
between them. The Asters ar* grown from 
packet of seed of the different virietie' 
were sown in boxes on March list, pricked 
in a cold frame, and planted out in May." 

Boss Beds. 

Passing another long border of Phlox 
variety, and Michaelmas Daisies, with ! 
Peas (Gladys Cnwin) behind, we pnx-eeded I 
a strip of garden outside the walls. 

"This was formerly an old orchard." said Mr s 
Stewart, "and now its chief feature i 
lection of Roses in what are known 
Talbot's beds. Miss Talbot is Mr. GrernfieMl 
granddaughter. The varieties of Koses — 
Mildred Grant, Frau Karl Druschki. 41 
Edinburgh, La France, Madame Abel ChateaaW 
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THE GARDENS AT G0NN1NST0N CASTLE, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 



Intervijw with Mr. Samuel Stewart. 



J 




ON the occasion of my visit in the spring 
to the gardens at Connington Castle, 
one of the historic seats in Hunting- 
donshire, I had the opportunity, 
soon after my arrival, of personally 
thanking Mr. J. M. Heathcote for his 
courtesy. Mr. Heathcote was kind 
enough to point out several features of interest 
in the garden, notably several remarkable trees. 
These are at a little distance from the Castle, 
on the far side of the kitchen garden, with a 
well-stocked fish-pond running between. The 
moat striking specimen in the plantation is a 
Taxodium distichum, which is feathered down 
to the ground, is emerald-green in summer, and 
bronzy-gold in autumn. Like most of the trees, 
it is over a hundred years old, and experts affirm 
that it is finer than any of its kind at Kew. It 
is quite seventy feet high, and its roots can be 
seen m the water, whose close proximity may- 
help to account for its growth and beauty- The 
fact that Mr. Heathcote tried a Taxodium in 
another part of the grounds, and it died in a few 
years, tends to confirm this opinion. There is a 
Cedar of Lebanon flourishing in the plantation j 
and an Oak, planted in the year 1800 by the 
father of the present owner of the estate, is very 
ornamental. Other specimens include a Copper 
Beech of fine proportions, 

Having also shown me in the conservatory an 
Araucaria excelsa, which, after making growth 
for upwards of eleven years, had been layered 
into a pot fifteen months ago, and looked as 
healthy as possible, Mi. Heathcote said that the 
head gardener, Mr. Stewart, would give me any 
information I required. As we were in the con- 
servatory. which stands on an eminence facing 
the Castle, I asked Mr. Stewart to tell mc how 
he raised the Eucalyptus globulus in the 
building. 

"From seed," he replied, *and they were 
planted about three years ago. On the 1 ack 
wall are Geraniums, Wonderful White Gem ; 
Heliotropes, from which we get quantitie* of 
flower ; and, at tlie end of trie building, Kose 
Kiphetos." 

■'I see that you have Camellias in pots. Do 
you find pots preferable to planting out in the 
border?" 

"As a rule, I prefer planting out in the border, 
hut in this particular case the Camellias do 
better in pots. Abutilon Thompsonii, also in 
pots, are just coming into flower." 

The Treatment of Genistas. 

"When did vour Genistas begin to flower?" 

"Soon after Christmas. I grow Genistas either 
from seed or from cuttings, using loam, leaf- 
mould and sand as a compost. In summer they 
are put in cool frames, or out of doors when 
they are fully established, bringing them indoors 
eariv in October. They will not stand frost." 

"How do you treat your Cacti?" 

"1 grow them in plenty of loam, leaf-soil and 
sand, and give them ample drainage. These are 
two essential points. They are very pretty in 
flower." 

An Artificial Terrace. 

Then, having observed that the conservatory 
was further furnished and decorated with 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Cyclamen, Pelargoniums, 



Fuchsias (Castile), Fast Lothian Stocks in pots, 
Dracaenas planted out, with Palms in tubs at 
each end, and hanging baskets of Asparagus 
Sprengeri, I turned my attention 10 the 
delightful exterior. 

"The terrace, with the conservatory in the 
centre," said Mr. Stewart, "was made in 1600, 
when Sir Kobcrt Cotton owned the estate." 

"Then it is artificial?" 

"Kntirely. The earth was taken from the site 
of the pond, and the fine clipped Yew hedge, 
which forms the background, was planted at the 
same time." 

"The mansion, facing the terrace steps, with 




Me.. S. Stewart. 



its ornamental stone arches, must date far 
back?" 

"The arches came from Fotheringay Castle; 
that will give you an idea of its age. It was 
occupied in 1600. The terrace as about four 
hundred yards long. The Yuccas round the 
banks flower occasionally." 

Combinations of Bedding. 

"Your formal bedding looks effective from 
here. Y'ou might tell me, please, your arrange, 
ment for both spring and summer.*' 

"For spring, the present arrangement, there 
are on one side eight beds of Wallflowers Cloth 
of Gold, two of Harbinger Wallflowers, and two 
of single Arabis, with Myosotis running through 
them. In the centre is a vase surrounded by 
four pyramid Yews. The other side is similar, 
except that there are eight beds of Harbinger, 
and two of Cloth of Gold. The summer bedding 
consists on one side chiefly of Geraniums, Henry 
Jacoby and Charles Turner; Coleus 
Verschaffeltii takes the place of the Arabis, 
and Geraniums, Mrs. Maffan, that of the 



Myosotis. In two of the little beds, Ageratums 
are substituted for Wallflowers, and in the other 
two Heliotropes. On the other side the 
Geraniums used are Mrs. Uosworth and Madame 
Crousse, both pink. As to colour, when blue is 
the centre, we intersect with white ; when it U 
dark red, with white ; and when it is white, with 
scarlet. Then there are the outside beds, two of 
which are filled with Begonias, one with 
Petunias, and one with Geranium Mangiest. The 
side beds are dotted with standard Heliotropes 
two feet high growing above each of the other 
flowers; and edged with blue Lobelias." 
"Are there any Lilies in the ornamental 

P °"Yes just the white Water Lilies. The two 
beds of Portugal Laurels, five to twelve feet 
across, and purposely kept two feet high, have 
a groundwork of Wallflowers, Cloth of Gold, 
edged with Myosotis, in order to ™ them * 
touch of cqlour. In summer we shall probably 
have Nicotiana Sander*, edged with blue 
Lobelias." 

"You have some nice specimens of golden and 
silver Hollies on the lawn." 

"The soil, stiff clay, suits them, and also 
evergreen Oaks. You have doubtless observed 
that, apart from the bedding between the Castle 
and the conservatory, there is nothing lormal 
in the pleasure grounds." 

A Novel Grotto. 

"The absence of formal features is one of 
the charms.". 

"We try to keep up the natural appearance, 
as, for instance, in the case of the arch of 
Crimson Kambler and Dorothy Perkins Roses. 
So with the grotto leading to the entrance to the 

Castle." . . ,,, 

"You have apparently no stone in it?" 
"None whatever. We cannot get stone in 
Huntingdonshire, so we made the grotto with 
trunks of old Elm trees. Speaking of trees, you 
noticed a large Cedar in the walk by the side 
of the pond. Here is a little Cedar seven feet 
tugh, seeds of which were planted eight years 
ago, and it is going on well. But another, which 
came at the same time as the Cedar in the 
walk, is not doing so well because, we suppose, 
the soil is not congenial." 

Hoses for a Stiff Soil. 

"There has been an addition to the Castle?" 
I said, as we proceeded towards the entrance. 

"It was extended in 1800, under the auspices 
of the late Mr. Heathcote. On the CaStle itself, 
the onlv climbers are Ivv and Ampelopsis 
Veitchii." 

"The Crimson Rambler is doing splendidly in 
umbrella shape on the lawn opposite." 

"The soil suits Roses. The large Rose bed 
here was only planted two years ago. The 
varieties in standards and bushes include Charles 
J,efebvre, Duke of Wellington, Hugh Dickson, 
Caroline Testout, Augustine Guinoisseau, and 
Frau Karl Druschki. By way of contrast to the 
masses of bright colour in the Kose bed, the 
dark green of the two adjacent Ivy beds is 
pretty." 

At this point we retraced our steps, and 
passing between the terrace and the Castla 
again, noted a little shrubberv bedded with Wall- 
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flowers, to be followed by Geraniums West 
Brighton Gem and John Gibbons, and made our 
way to the kitchen garden. Just outside is a 
wide herbaceous border, and I enquired its 
leading features. 

-Sunflowers, scarlet Poppies, Doronicums, 
Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, tall Marguerites, and 
Spiraeas in variety. We plant in clumps, and 
lift and rearrange the border at intervals. This 
was rearranged two years ago. The next bed 
has Roses as pillars, and for groundwork early 
in the year. Snowdrops and Daffodils, then 
Lilies and Foxgloves, also a few Pseonies. At 
the back are tall Sunflowers to give a dash of 
yellow in the autumn. Half the long border 
under the Plum wall, facing these beds, is white 
Antirrhinum, and the other half scarlet." 

The Protection of Helleborus. 

" Under an Apple tree in the kitchen garden, 
you make a brilliant display of Polyanthus?" 

"They are all grown from seed. The Apple 
is a very old tree, Ribston Pippin, and yields 
good crops. Opposite the Polyanthus is a 
border of Helleborus," 

"How do you protect them in the winter?" 

"I put on folding lights about the middle of 
November, and keep them on until the blooms 
are gathered. Two batches are grown, one 
flowering just before Christmas, and the other 
at the end of January. Christmas Roses are 
hardy, but snow or rain injures them ; hence the 
necessity for protection." 

"What do you follow the Anemones with?" 

"Stocks and Asters. After the Anemones have 
flowered, I Lift and dry' them, planting out in 
October, and 1 always manage to get a nice 
quantity of blooms. In fact, as you can see for 
yourself, they will be a mass of scarlet here." 

Calceolarias in Trenches. 

"Do you grow your Sweet Peas in clumps of 
one variety?" 

"Yes; and I raise them in frames, protecting 
them af:er they are planted out with the branches 



of Yews. There are about eighteen different 
varieties. We do not show, but in July there 
is an exhibition in the park open to four 
parishes. There are more clumps of Sweet Peas 
in another part of the kitchen garden. You may 
like to know that we trench Calceolarias like 
Celery." 

"You have just planted them out?" 

"Yes, they are planted out in the middle of 
April. We grow them thickly together in cold 
frames during the winter, and thin out before 
transplanting into the trenches. If we get bad 
weather after they are transferred, we put 
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branches over them, but the trenches themselves 
usually afford sufficient protection." 

"How long do they remain in the trenches?" 

"Until the middle of May, when the Celery 
follows. The variety is Cloth of Gold, and 
when we take them out of the trenches, we plant 
round the borders, and do not make beds of 
them." 

Mossing Geraniums. 

"Any other special treatment of plants would 
be interesting." 

"You know we bed a great quantity of 
Geraniums. Instead of potting them, we moss 
them and put them into cold frames. My ex- 
perience is that mossing is a better system than 
potting. In the frame grounds we grow Violets, 
Marie Louise and Las Palmas, and here you see 
Chrysanthemums in their second shift." 

■ How many do you grow?" 

"About two hundred, Japanese and Incurved. 
We grow about fifty leading varieties, some 
old, others new. We do not have a big run on 
any particular shades of colour, but 1 consider 
that several of the best varieties are Hen Wells, 
William Wells, Madame G. Debrie, Lady Esther 
Smith, Viviand Morel, Rev. W. Wilks, W. Lin- 
coln, Mrs. D. V. West, Lord Cromer, Good 
Gracious, and several of the Milehain family." 

The Best Border Carnations. 

"Do you grow Rorder Carnations largely?" 

"We have a fair collection, including Striped 
Clove, Primrose League, J. D. Roberts, Mrs. 
Jolliffe, G. H. Sage, Old Clove, and Raby Castle. 
We have also some seedlings, yellow and terra- 
eotta." - % 

"And you also," I said, as we entered the 
greenhouse, "go in for Tree Carnations?" 

"Only a few, and a few Azaleas, but we have 
a number of Pelargoniums, chiefly General 
Dodd, a big scarlet flower. Doth this house, 
and the stove and Fernery, in which we grow a 
large number of Ferns, are used for feed'ng the 
conservatory. All our houses are turned to the 



best account. Thus, in the Melon house we 
do a good deal of propagating." 

Vineries with Bare Walls. 

"Have you many varieties of Melons?" 

"Only two, Duke of York and Rest of All, 
both green flesh. The Cucumbers are Improved 
Telegraph. In the Tomato house, which we 
also use for bedding purposes, the wall is 
planted with Holmes' Supreme, and Carters' 
Sunrise is used in pots. We also grow this 
variety out of doors. The only Strawberry we 
ferce is Leader. The fruit is nice, and larger 
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than Royal Sovereign, but the flavour is scarcely- 
equal." 

"Your Vineries," I observe, "have nothing 
planted on the back walls?" 

"1 think that the fruit suffers in quality when 
the back walls are covered. The original Vines, 
were planted in a very primitive outside border^ 
but about twelve years ago they were taken out 
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and a concreted bottom put in. We are new 
beginning to get very good crops. The early 
house is devoted to Black Hamburgh, and the 
other one 'o Black Alicante and White Muscat. 
A few French Beans, Earliest of All, are forced 
in pots, and we also force Seakale and Rhubarb." 

Inexpensive Protection for Peaches. 

"What about hardy fruit?" 

"You saw a number' of standard Apples in . 
the walk, with the Taxodium and other trees. 
In the kitchen garden there is a fine old tree of 
Ribston Pippin, and beyond is an orchard con- 
sisting entirely of Pears and Damsons, now in 
full bloom. The Pears on the wall include 
Beurre Superfin, Louise llonrre of Jersey, and 
Jargonelle; the Plums, Kirke, Jefferson, Victor 
and Greengage. Peaches and Apricots do fairly 
well. Between three and four years ago we 
started a protection of wood, and wired the wall. 
The wires are nine inches apart, and three- 
inches from the wall. We also use netting until 
the fruit sctsj. There is no doubt we have ob- 
tained more fruit since we adopted this inexpen. 
sive form of protection." 

Currants on Espaliers. 

"What are the varieties of Strawberries in the 
borders under the wall?" 

"Royal Sovereign, Leader, and Waterloo. We 
keep the plants three years. Red Currants are 
grown as espaliers. I have pursued this system 
for ten years. It has the advantage of rendering 
it easy to protect the fruit by just throwing a 
net over the trees. Gooseberries are grown on 
the same principle." 

"You have not mentioned Black Currants." 

"They are doing well now. Some time ago we 
suffered from the mite, but took off. cuttings 
from the clean trees, and put them in another 
position. Since then we have not beer» 
troubled," 

An Asparagus Garden. 

"You seem to have a garden practically 
devoted to Asparagus?" 

"And it has a fine Box hedge to protect it, 
We cut the first on the aist of April, and shall 
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go on well into June. Celery, as you know, is 
grown in trenches in double rows, and earthed 
up on 1he ridges are Radishes and Lettuces. 
The Onion break consists of Ailsa Craig, Giant 
Xittau, and Bedfordshire Champion. All Peas 
are netted. The season is not a long one, be- 
cause we suffer from mildew in the soil. We 
gather early, but after midsummer the Peas do 
not, as a rule, thrive. The varieties include 
The Sherwood, Daisy, Charles Lawson, and The 
Pilot. The early Potatoes are Sharpe's Express 
and Ringleader." 

•Where did you start your career, Mr. 
Stewart ?" 

" Penninghame House, Wigtonshire. From 
there I went to Dupplin Castle, Perthshire. My 
first place as head gardener was also in Scotland, 
at St. Thorald's, Langholm, Dumfriesshire. 
Crossing the Tweed, I was for upwards of 
eighteen years head gardener at Hassness Hall, 
Cockermouth, in the centre of the Cumberland 



spatched to the town destructor, and the idle land 
being well trenched, thoroughly cleaned, levelled 
and frequently rolled, I was able to make a 
sowing of lawn grass at the end of April last 
year. The birds quickly began to manifest a 
remarkable curiosity, but a plentiful supply of 
black thread, passed to and fro about nine inches 
above the surface, proved an excellent deterrent. 
I found "mowing" with shears a tedious expert- 
ence, but the blades of grass were altogether too 
frail and too tender for the scythe until the 
third lime of cutting. Since that time I have 
used the mower regularly, and, speaking 
generally, have found it a good method to allow 
the cut grass to remain where it falls. Pre- 
sumably, in its decayed state, it acts as an 
effective stimulant. In the early spring of this 
year I applied a dressing of basic slag, and at 
present there is a good sward with no ugly 
patches, and singularly free from weedy growths 
and other common defects. The lawn is Peat- 




A Novice's Sweet Peas. 



lake country. This place is only twelve miles 
from the Stye, where the average rainfall is 
higher than any point in Europe. A great con- 
trast to this part of Huntingdonshire." 

Alfbed Wilcox. 



Nf.xt week's interview is with Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, vice-chairman of the Scientific Com. 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, at 
Myddelton Hall Gardens, Waltham Cross, 
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A tree subscription for oat ymt (value 6*.6d.> 
will be given each week (or the molt Interesting 

possible, be dcacriptlve ol the writer's faunUnluc 
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A READER'S SUCCESS. 

THE illustration represents the results 
of my first attempt at lawn-making and 
Swet Pea culture. On coming into 
possession of this town garden, less than 
two years ago, I was a pronounced novice, and 
the heritage to which 1 succeeded was a waste of 
unpruned, valueless fruit trees, and tangled 
undcrgrowths. Most of these were quickly de- 



shaped, its length being about twenty-two yards, 
and its greatest width fourteen yards. 

Arranging the Border. 

I had anticipated what appears to be a wide- 
spread difficulty, viz., the arranging of a pleasing 
decorative border. And, in my original prepara- 
tions for the. lawn, 1 paid special attention to the 
edges, working into them a liberal supply of 
stable manure, and taking care that they were 
deeply cultivated. Thus I had a good station 
for the thirty varieties of Sweet Peas which had 
been previously raised in pots. In planting 
these out, 1 made a hole with a trowel, big 
enough to receive the potful of plants, and, after 
"knocking out," placed the entire ball with 
plants and twigs carefully in the hole prepared. 
You will observe that the Peas were grown on 
the clump method. Most of trie plants reached 
a height of from eight to ten feet ; indeed, their 
gTeat height and profusion of bloom were fre- 
quently commented upon by experienced 
growers. I placed tall Hazel sticks around the 
clumps at the time of planting, and from the 
end of June used an occasional stimulant made 
up of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate 
of lime, one teaspoonful of the former to three 
of the latter in two gallons of -water. Charming 
combinations were obtained, and, being cut with 
rigid persistency, they continued to make a 
glorious display until the third week in October. 

Permit me to add that whatever success these 
notes may indicate is due to the kindly 
help of your journal, which was my constant 
guide in almost every detail, and which I still 



peruse with eagerness and unfailing profit.— 
A. E. L. Davis. 



THE MIMVIA'S. 
The Mimulus, or Monkey-flower, is quite 
equal to the herbaceous Calceolaria, which is a 
greenhouse plant and tender, while the other 
is a hardy perennial, growing in the open 
ground. It can be used also for pots in the 
conservatory or greenhouse, and is not subject 
to green-fly. Seed sown early in March will 
commence to bloom in July, and continue till 
October or November. 



to 



It. 



I have raised the Mimulus for many years, 
yet it is surprising how seldom one sees this 
lovely flower, which is so easily grown. I sow 
seed early in March, in a shallow box, about 
eight inches square and two inches deep, with 
five holes bored in the bottom, and broken crocks 
about half an inch thick laid thereon. 1 place 
some rough pieces of turf or mould on the crock-, 
then mix fine soil two parts, leaf-mould or rotted 
manure one part, and one part silver sand or 
sharp grit. 1 next spread one inch of the soil 
on the crocks, and water to settle it, allowing it 
to drain till the next day, after which I mix the 
seed with a small quantity of silver sand, and 
sow it on the surface. The seed being like dust 
requires no other covering. By putting a sheet 
of glass on the box, and placing in greenhouse 
(a frame with bottom heat will do as well), the 



soon germinates. Wipe the glass inside 
every day. When the seedlings are ready, tbey 
are pricked an inch apart into a shallow box of 
similar soil, and planted out early in June. 

To show how hardy the plants are, I dug up 
a number of roots as late as December 13th, 
with fine new growths upon them. I simply 
dropped them into a cold frame, and the growths 
have greatly increased. I can take many fine 
strong cuttinys from each root, strike them in a 
sandy soil, in the frame (pot or plant them), 
and replant the old roots in the garden to bloom 
this early summer. 

The variety is Mimulus tigrinus grandiflora. 
It is a lovely plant, and far ahead of the old 
variety. It belongs to the family of the Musk 
plant, Mimulus moschatus, which indicates it to 
be fond of moisture, and therefore suitable for 
a shady or damp position I hope Garden Life. 
with it's increasing interest, may be as helpful 
to an ever-increasing number of readers, as it 
has been my pleasurable and profitable instuctor 
since its commencement.— W. J. Freestone 
(Southend-on-Seal. 



HOW TO MAKE CHEAP WINDOW- BOXES 
Having a couple of windows facing south, 
with seven-inch ledges which were very bare, I 
decided this year to make some improvements. 
As I did not care to go to the expense of buying 
ready-made window-boxes, I thought I would try 
my own hand at making them. I purchased a 
plank (16-ft. long x 7-in. by j.in.) at the rate of 
one penny per foot. I sawed three long pieces 
for each box (twenty-six inches), back, front, and 
bottom, putting the smoothest side out. Alter 
putting these together with 2-in. French nails, 
I cut short pieces for the ends, nailed them 
flush, and fixed them in position. I then drilled 
about six or eight holes in each bottom with 
a brace, and painted the boxes with a couple 
of coats of green paint. I might mention that 
virgin cork on the front gives a pretty finish 
where there are to be no trailing flowers. 

When I had finished the boxes, I covered the 
holes with crocks for drainage, and filled them 
up with good soil, which 1 specially purchased 
at a cost of about sixpence for the two. 

I have now planted my boxes with quite 
simple subjects — tall Nasturtiums in front to 
hang over, and a row of red and white Daisies 
in the rear. But, of course, the plants can be 
varied, and those who like sweet-smelling plants 
may use Mignonette, Musk, etc. At each end 
I think of planting a Canary Creeper or two to 
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The Raising of Cactus Dahlias from Seed 
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IN less than ten years, Messrs, James Stred- 
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That is. a matter of vital importance. Fi 
twelve to twenty plants oi each art* propagated 
from one seedling tuber, and these* when in 
bloom later on, are thoroughly tested in order 
to ascertain whether they are improvements ou 
existing varieties 6r not. Jtoviding that th«\ 

are, they ' a« awarded certificates from the 
National Dahlia or some other society ; then, 
in thr third year, as already mentioned. the\ 
are distributed. In the spring tbe largest of 
our houses full of trial seedlings and -eed- 
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Very considerably. Thus, the root of Star 
is very heavy, yet, on the other hand, one of 




Mr IIakev Stredwick. 
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*'I presume that many of the varieties grown 
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"Yea, a large number. To give yon an idea 
of the care which is requisite in testing, I may 
mention that a little group of just over a hun< 
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bloom is not good in the first place, it does not 
improve. 11 

What do von do with the plants whose 
blooms, whatever their size, are not perfect? 

We pull them up; and every year we have 
to throw a way heaps of tubers, but we have 

always enough." 

1 Could you not sell those you throw 

away?" 

"I have no doubt that we could, and people 
hay, ' Why not sell them, say, at two|K-tue 
each,' when we frequently reject as many as 
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1. J. rim rose. 
4. William Marshall. 



2. Star. 
5. Ivanhoe. 



3. Victoria. 

6. Mrs. MacMillan. 



For instance, even the finest seedlings, though 
apparently quite faultless, will develop a 
Mrmrji'.h that makes them quite useless." 

"JJut do you not, on the other hand, have 
pleasant surprises sometimes?" 
. "Certainly we do. Quite frequently we see a 
very small though perfect seedling bloom, and 
this, when given another trial, develops into 
a really first-class flower. 'The first bloom of a 
s<:ediing is really, however, a test. If you get 
a good bloom, it often improves, but if the 



seven thousand at once. But we make a point 
of not keeping any of the poor seedlings." 

The Trial Ground. 

"How many Dahlia plants shall you have for 
trial thus year?" 

41 About eight hundred. The trial ground is 
planted from top to bottom, five feet apart, and 
four feet in the row, eight plants in row 

" When do you start planting the trial ground 
with seedlings?" b 



used as a packing shed, Mr. Stredwick briefly 
explained how the business is transacted. 
' In one house," he said, "the cuttings are 

in another they are potted- off 
singly, having previously been six cuttings in a 
They then remain in a third house until 
they are established in single pots ; next, they 
are drafted out into cool frames to harden off, 
preparatory to sending them to customers." 

Your customers, I imagine, are not at all 
confined to people in this country?" 
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, ; i ^ Ii,v r« Brhanitia, Floradora, Mrs 

7 ,! Mawlcy and Mrs. Winstanley. The, 
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J low about doubles ?" 

^IvJot!? S! , V " 7 fnw nnw f1 "«b1es, but I will 
Elf J , h ' ^ "* the old variHi- Th,v 

H"'-m" I ranter, J„|„, ||irklin K , f„h n WalkSr, 
Mrs, Gladstone. Mm, Langtry, Prince of Den- 
mark, .Shirley iiibberd, and Warrior. Thete 
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and Mabel. Wr keep a stock of all these, 
mil "in lealure is certainly the Cactus type." 



'Then vou find that the Cactus is mcreasinir 

>n popularity?" p»»«ng 

"Every year, while the others dimmish 
except m the United State., where a gieat quanl 
tity of doubles is bought. The Colonies, and 
growers m Kurope, greatly prefer the r 
(actus. I include in the>e, people in 
Zealand Australia, Canada, K^vpt, India. 
Ma ta Germany, France, Helgium, Holland, 
and Japan. We sent a lar^e box of bulbs to 
lokio by the last ship which went through the 
Suez Canal 'before the late war/ 1 

I' You also grow Chrysanthemums." 

"We grow a certain number, and have taken 
many prizes, and 1 rather contemplate showing 
a few in 1906." 

The Secret of Success. 

What do vou regard as the secret of your 
success with Dahlias?" 

' We, assuredly, do not owe anything to 
natural advantages, as on the South 'coast we 
get the east wind for several weeks almost in- 
cessantly sometimes ; and the mellow air of the 
sea is no gam. 1 think that energy and 
perseverance are the chief factors. Although 
my father is a very busy man, and has jnst 
been returned to the* Hastings Town Council by 
the largest majority ever polled, he manages :o 
give a good deal of time to the Dahlias. " The 
actual cultivation of the plants, such as water- 
ing, thinning, and tying, is done bv ourselves. 
Personally, my whole day is occupied in it. and 
I get through all the correspondence in the 
evening. To put it in a single word, the one 
object on which we concentrate all our efforts 
is 4he raising of Dahlias." 

Alfred Wilcox. 




from 



a Lady Gardener, 



Ki". ZONAL PELAKCONfCMS AND HALF-HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS. 



J \ KAH KATE, — A friend of mine has a green- 
Ay house full of Geranium »i which is just 

now extremely brilliant. Not that I 
b"uld care to grow the^ flowers alone; as you 
know, J prefer to grow all sorts of plants, 



of the best new varieties, w 
petals, flushed from the eentr- 



large, white 



:h 



velv 
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ZoUAL Pki-argonium— Ian Maclaren. 



emjeoiftfly those that are. rare. But I like to 
bav# a few Geraniums of the very finest kinds 
amongst th# rest, for their colours are dazzling, 
<md in th« early spring one has not too many 
; , ;: J , nowers, Ian ftaclaren is the name of one 



r>hade of salmon-pink ; it is a most refined 
flower, worthy of a place in anv collection. 
Barbara Hope is in the same tints, only that 
they are transposed, for it is white in the centre, 
and salmon-pink at the tips of the petals, but 
it has the same fine form and large size. Then 
King Edward VII. is a sport from the good old 
variety, Henry Jacobv. It is in the same ruby- 
red, but very dwarf, and extremely floriferous, 
with white stems ; it is charming as a pot-plant, 
or as an edging to taller Geraniums. 

Phyllis, too, is a new dwarf variety in deli- 
cate salmon-pink, a beautiful flower in every 
way ; and Princess of Wales is a magnificent 
flower in brilliant cerise. Several of the mer 
Geraniums (Zonal Pelargoniums, I ought to say» 
but it is too long a name) are in various shades 
of my bite voir magenta ; they quarrel with and 
upset the whole of the purer tints, and are 
calculated to turn the hair grey ct anvone with 
an e}^ for colour, so I don't advise you to <ret 
them, but a dozen or so of the rest are valu- 
able everywhere. 

Twelve Good Geraniums. 

Vou might make \c»u: up to twelve with 
the following varieties, besides those described 
above: — Donald Beaton, in glowing orar.ee. a 
very telling tint : Florence Farmer, white, 
veined with bright pink, and a perfect shape : 
Marvel, in deep, rich red, very large bloom; 
Mary Beton, pure white; Norah, in blush-pink; 
Paul Crampnell, in the brightest scarlet, fine 
trusses of dazzling flowers ; and Mrs. Gordon 
Linzee, a rich pink flower of immense siae. 

Planting- Perennials. 

In the flower garden we are now planting out 
various perennials, which are not quite hardy 
enough to risk in the borders through the win- 
ter, so that they are taken up in the late autumn^ 
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Streeter, Frederick [Fred] (1877/9-1975), gardener and broadcaster, was born 
in Pulborough, Sussex, the eldest of three sons of James Streeter, a farm worker, 
and his wife, Dinah, nee Sayers, a postgirl. There is conflicting evidence about his 
year of birth: by Streeter's own account he was born on 25 June 1877 (his ninety- 
third birthday was celebrated in June 1970), but his mother registered his birth 
date as 25 June 1879, which is consistent with census returns from his childhood. 
The family moved to Dorking in Surrey, and he attended North Holmwood School, 
before a further move to Reigate, where he passed the entrance examination to 
Reigate grammar school. Having at the age of five been given his own plot of land 
to look after in the family's cottage garden, he wanted to become a gardener, and 
although his headmaster at Reigate thought he had the ability to train as a teacher, 
he left school at twelve to pursue his ambition. 

Streeter's first position was at Colley Lodge on Reigate Heath, where he worked as a 
gardener's boy for a twelve-hour day and a six-day week, earning 2s. 6d. He 
checked the temperatures in the greenhouses at 6 a.m., and washed flowerpots 
until breakfast, cleaned brasswork, learned about fumigating the greenhouses with 
tobacco smoke, and burying a dead bullock close to the vinery to produce bonemeal 
for the grapes. He spent three years at Colley Lodge, briefly worked at Reigate 
Nursery, then went on to his first country house position, at Reigate Priory, the 
home of the temperance activist Lady Henry Somerset, where he cared for the 
hothouses, vineries, peaches, and figs, and learned about pruning. 

In 1897 Streeter was taken on by the firm of James Veitch & Son of Kings Road, 
Chelsea, one of the leading nurseries where ambitious young gardeners sought 
experience. Here he would toil overnight, filling pots, finding flowers for the Strand 
or Drury Lane theatres, or for society parties. Later he cared for new plants from 
the euphorbia and dracaena families. His next move was to Straffan, a 5000 acre 
estate in co. Kildare, Ireland, owned by the Hon. Mrs Barton, where he learned 
much from the old-style head gardener. There were spacious flower beds and soft 
fruit to care for, a vinery to rescue from decay, and skills to develop in the care of 
orchids. 

In 1901 Streeter became foreman at Basing Park near Alton. There he met a 
schoolteacher, Hilda Sarah Florence (1880-1966), daughter of Charles Burden, the 
head gamekeeper. They were married on 10 January 1906, at Privett church near 
Alton. But there was no honeymoon. Throughout his life Streeter never saw the 
point of holidays, even for his wife's sake, claiming that a healthy life, with plenty of 
free vegetables and a lovely bunch of flowers now and then, was sufficiently 
restorative. As a married man he needed to secure a head gardener's position, 
which he succeeded in doing in 1911 at Lavington Park, Petworth, Sussex, the seat 
of the whisky magnate James Buchanan. Refused a pay rise, he left in 1913 and was 
employed at Caldecote Towers, a girls' boarding school near Watford. 
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During the First World War Streeter served as a private in the Royal Fusiliers, and 
was sent to France in 1915, where he was badly wounded in a bayonet attack and 
contracted an infection. Invalided out of the army, he spent a year in the Middlesex 
Hospital. At the end of the war Streeter and his wife, who had served as a VAD 
nurse, returned to the Barton family estate at Straffan in Ireland, but in 1923 the 
violence of the Irish civil war brought them back to England, where he took up 
posts in Hertfordshire. 

In 1926 Streeter was invited by the third Baron Leconfield to be head gardener at 
Petworth House, Sussex. He remained there for the rest of his life, on the estate 
where his mother's parents had been tenants. Over time he made a sunken garden, 
renovated the kitchen garden, which fed the lavish house parties at Petworth, 
developed the growing of fruit such as peaches, nectarines, and quinces, produced 
bright flowers for the house, and brought discipline to the gardeners (he was 
remembered as a stern taskmaster). Visitors included Queen Mary and the crown 
prince of Japan. He won over fifty gold awards for exhibits at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's shows. 

Streeter's career as a broadcaster began in 1935 when the horticultural journalist 
Cecil Henry Middleton (1887-1945) invited him to take part in the BBC radio 
gardening programme In Your Garden. Streeter's first talk, about runner beans, 
delivered in his enthusiastic, rolling Sussex burr, brought 200 letters of 
appreciation. Lord Leconfield told him afterwards: 'Only the aristocracy knows me, 
Streeter. But after today the world knows you' (Hennig, 96). He continued his 
broadcasts with Middleton during the wartime Dig for Victory campaign, advising 
women on how to wield a spade, and other listeners on how to get the best from 
their allotments. The Second World War transformed the gardening life of 
Petworth, where only six gardeners remained from the pre-war total of thirty-five, 
cultivation shifting from flowers to vegetables. 

Following Middleton's death in September 1945 Streeter became the radio 
gardener in his place, receiving the Royal Horticultural Society's highest award, the 
Victoria medal of honour, in the same year. His ability to answer the questions of 
ordinary people with clarity and enthusiasm, never recommending anything he had 
not tried himself, made him popular and he was soon on the panel of Any 
Questions with Freddie Grisewood after 1948 and on Country Questions with 
Ralph Wightman. After Alexandra Palace reopened in 1949, with its fenced off 
garden, he entered the world of television, his first broadcast being on geraniums 
and fuchsias. Television led to journalism, and the editor of the Evening Standard 
engaged him to write weekly articles. In the 1960s the broadcaster Frank Hennig 
invited Streeter to join him on the BBC regional service's programme South East, 
which continued until the 1970s, when Streeter transferred to the Today 
programme on Saturday mornings. As his age advanced, and he became more frail, 
the gardening programme was recorded from his kitchen. He died at his home, 
Petworth House Gardens, Petworth, Sussex, on 1 November 1975. His last 
broadcast, pre-recorded, went out on that day. 

JANET WAYMARK 

Sources F. Hennig, 'Cheerio Frank, cheerio everybody': the gardening world of Fred Streeter (1976) ■ 
P. Donovan, The radio companion (1992) • The Times (25 June 1970); (3 Nov 1975) ■ census returns, 
1881, 1891 • b. cert. • m. cert. • d. cert. 

Archives SOUND BL NSA, 18 June 1935, LP 019 7440 ■ BL NSA, interview with D. Cameron and F. 
Meing, 22 June 1972, C 1168/79 ■ BL NSA, interview with F. Hennig, 25 June 1974, C 1037/365 ■ BL 
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NSA, interview with D. Rowan, c.1974, C 1037/365 

Likenesses photograph, 1948, Popperfoto ■ photograph, 1952, Popperfoto ■ double portrait, 
photograph, 1959 (with Avice Landone), Getty Images, London ■ I. Tyas, photograph, 1970, Getty 
Images, London • C. Ware, photograph, 1971, Getty Images, London ■ photograph, repro. in The Times (3 
Nov 1975) • photograph, repro. in The Times (25 June 1970) 
Wealth at death £13,397: probate, 22 Dec 1975, CGPLA Eng. & Wales 
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The Gardens at Blackmore Park, Worcester. 



ON one of the most brilliant afternoons in August I made the 
acquaintance of a seat which, even in Worcestershire, is con- 
spicuous for its delightful seclusion and for its manifold charms. Blark- 
more Park is the property of the Duke Gandolfi, but is let by the owner of 
the estate to Mr. G. F. Chance, by whose courtesy I visited the gardens, 



I* 



MR. F. W. STROUD. 

in which he takes the keenest interest. He received me on my arrival, 
and apologised for not being able to accompany me round, owing to 
ill-health, but introduced me to an admirable substitute in the person 
of his head gardener, Mr. F. W. Stroud, and placed a number of photo 
graphs at the disposal of "Garden Life." Approaching the stately 
modern mansion on the west side from Malvern, through one of several 
well-timbered avenues of considerable length, I was able to form an 
idea of the extent of the park, and of the attractive surroundings, but 
in many respects the gardens were quite a revelation. 

Starting our inspection when the sunshine was almost overpowering, 
we surveyed, from a shady corner, the Italian bedding which forms a 
sank garden on the terrace 

"The beds," said Mr. Stroud, "are sixteen in number, and vary little 
in site. There are four filled with mixed Roses, four with tuberous 
Begonia*, four with variegated Geranium Flower of Spring and a border 
of Ageratums, and four centre beds with a combination of dwarf Lavender 
and Antirrhinum Orange King, surrounded by Koscs. These all do 
remarkably well, and go on to the end of September. The success 
achieved last year in the trial season seemed to justify a repetition this 
year, and we think that the results are still more favourable." 

TULIPS AND HYACINTHS. 

"The colours and arrangement of the plants suit the situation 
admirably. Do you make a feature of spring bedding here?" 

"Yes, of Tulips and Hyacinths, Yellow Prince being most in evidence 
of the former. As you have referred to colour, I may mention that 
we endeavour everywhere to blend different' shades, and avoid the lack 
of harmonv, which does so much to destroy effectiveness. The fountain 
in the middle, the steps down each side, the grass running round, and 
the edging of the Roses with Violettas and Polyantha Roses, aTe all 
intended to enhance the beauty of the garden." 

"When were the Roses planted?" 

"Two yeaTS ago, in November. They arc Madame Ravary, Mrs. 
E. G. Hill, General McArthur, and Lyons, which thrives as a standard, 
but not as a bush. The standard Roses on the lawn exceed one hundred, 
and include several ol Lyons and Madame Ravary, also Mrs. W. J. 
r;rant, Madame Abel Chatenay, Gustave Regis, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Baroness Rothschild, William Allan Richardson, Lady Godiva, and many 



others. It might be added that on the terrace there are thirteen stone 
vases with Geraniums Mrs. Turnrr and tubs of Agapanthus. Red and 
blue, you will notice, is the prevailing combination of colour. 1 ' 

a GREAT BORDER OF FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

"What arc the principal climbers on the house?" 

"Japanese Honeysuckle, Koscs in variety, White Jasminum, and Ivy. 
This mansion is the third which has been erected on the estate, the 
two previous structures having been destroyed by fire. 

"One of our great features is the border of flowering shrubs facing 
the terrace. They comprise two of each kind, and the collection hai 
been chosen with the view of obtaining the maximum quantity of 
bloom, with the longest possible succession. This is quite of recent date, 
and you may like to have the names of the varieties. They include 
Golden Privet, Guelder Rose, Golden and Silver Holly, Syringa, Golden 
Elder, Spiram arguta, Sweet Bay, Forsythia viridissima, Witch Hazel, 
White and Lemon Broom, Rapliiolepis ovata, Rubus, Veronica Traversii 
and Simon Delaus, Ruscus racemous ; Lilacs Alphonse Lavallee, Charles 
X., Grand Duke Constantine, Casimir Perier, F. Morel, and Mons. 
Maxime Corau j Berberis aquifolia; Crataegus coccinea maxima, Crus- 
galli, prunifolia oxycantha multiplex, oxycantha punicea, oxycantha flore 
pleno, and tanacetfolia ; Japanese Maples, japonicum filicif olium, 
palmatum alropurpureum , dissertum rubrum and variegatum, and lineari- 
lobum and atropurpureum ; and Weigelas Candida, hortensis nivea, 
mulliflora, President Duchartre, rosea, and Stelzneri. Various Heaths 
have also been freely used." 

After we had spent some time in looking at this splendid border, we 
proceeded to the other sidi of the mansion, passing the back, which is 
covered with Ivy, and looks immediately on to an orchard nearly an 
acre in size, entirely planted with Plums. The only variety grown is 
Coe's Golden Drop, of which the crop this year has been so enormous 
that it was impossible to gather them all in good condition. 

THE LADIES' GARDEN. 

"Another feature added by Mr. Chance," continued Mr. Stroud, as 
we passed through a striking avenue of Cupressus, "is The Ladies' 
Garden. The position was chosen because it was found that the stiff 
loam on clay was suitable for the purpose, and we had only to prepare 
the top soil. The site was originally a drying ground, and is half an 
acre in extent. The grass is always kept short, and the rustic work has 




BLACKMORE PAR K— TH E NORTH FRONT 



been carefully planned throughout. The Rose, ,,n aTches represent as 
many varieties as there are plants, many of them being from France." 

"I notice that you have some remarkable specimens of particular 
plants, such as Salvia Patens with their lovely blue blossoms, Tritomas 
of gigantic height, and your show of mighty Sunflowers." 

"The variety of Tritoma is Saundersii, and several of the flowers 
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are quite seven feet high. The Sunflowers are Sutton's newest, and we 
are extremely pleased with thera. There are upwards of a dozen varieties 
of climbing Roses."' 

THE LATEST HERBACEOUS SUBJECTS. 

"In the herbaceous borders we have introduced a number of the 
latest varieties. Some of the most noteworthy of these are Campanula 
humosa, glomerata, and bononiensis; Asters Climax, Beauty of Colwall, 
Lady Trevelyan, multiflora, Mrs. J. V. Pfliiderer, Lil Fardel!, and 
Perry's Favourite ; Delphiniums Louie White, Bella Donna, Matador, 
and King of the Blues ; Veronica longifolia, foliosa, and exaltata , 
Anchuaa Dropmore and Opal ; Lupinus polyphyllus, polyphyllus alba, 
and Moerheimii ; Pyrethrum Mont Blanc, Princess Marie, Captain Naies, 
and- James Kelway ; Chrysanthemum King Edward and Robinsonii ; 
Phlox La Perle, Coque'ieot, Karon von Dedem, Fanny Pfleiderer, and 
Pantheon ; Achillea The Pearl ; Galega Her Majesty and Niobe ; 
Anemone Whirlwind and Queen Charlotte; Heuchera alba, brizoides, 
and sanguinea ; Physalis Franchetti and Bunyardi ; Gentaurea dealbata 
and pulcherra major; CEnothera Youngii and fruticosa major; Mont- 
bretia germanica and Golden Sheath ; Rudbeckia Golden Glow and 
laevigata ; and Lychnis chalcedonica and flore plena. Other varieties 
are Trade scantsa azurea, Eryngium- Oliverianum, Scabiosa caucasici, 
Kcbinops Ritro, Astilbe riviilaria, Artemisia lactiflora, Gypsophila flore 
plena, Physostegia alba, white German Iris, Gillenia trifoliata, Monarda 
didyma Cambridge Scarlet, Helenium LTandicephalum, Lobelia cardinalis, 
Chelone barbata, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, Trollius europasus, Gaillardia 
Guinea Gold, Senecio clivorum, Antbemis Kelwayii, Helianthus Miss 
Mellish, Alttrcemcria aurantiaca, Hemerocallig luteola, Bupthalmum salici- 
folium, and Dictamnus fraxinella." 

"The list is very representative, and the result so far must be most 
gratifying." 

" Yes, we are satisfied with the varieties selected, and they give for 
a long period a wealth of flower. The charms of the Ladies' Garden 
are augmented by the surrounding trees. Oaks prevail at Blackmore, and 
in one of these old veterans the peacocks find space to roost. Chestnuts 
are also a great feature ; the white Chestnuts adorn the drive on one 
side of the Worcester entrance, and red Chestnuts furnish protection to 
one side of the Ladies' Garden." 

FRUIT IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

We then made our way to the front of the mansion, with an 
ornamental lake close at hand, and a stream with wild ducks and swans. 

' "The conservatory is filled with Palms and Ferns in the summer, 
and on this part of the mansion there are outside two fine specimens of 
Magnolia grandiflora, with Banksia. Roses climbing over the billiard- 
room. Some little distance further on is the kitchen garden, three and 
a half acres in extent. 

"Here," resumed .Mr. Stroud, "fruit trees are a leading feature. 
There are two hundred and fifty in various shapes. Pears have given 
us wonderful crops this year ; we have gathered tons of different varieties. 
A great deal of the fruit is given away to different hospitals. The 
Apple crop was slightly below the average. As you see, several of the 
trees are laden, and others have no fruit at all. 

"All the principal varieties are represented, but the finest Apple in 
existence is James Grieve. Plums, you already know, have yielded an 
unprecedented crop, and we have been gathering Peaches and Nectarines 
ever since May, starting in the houses and obtaining fruit on the walls 
in succession. The crop of Red Currants has been wonderful ; the only 
variety we grow is the Grape." 

DAHLIAS AND AUIHIETIAI. 

"You have another herbaceous border of considerable dimensions in 
this garden." 

"Yes; and it contains, exclusively, new varieties, many of them 
the same as those in the Ladies' Garden. The collection of Dahlias has 
received special attention. They were all raised from seed, and com- 
prise all colours. The Cactus, Paeony-flowering, and ordinary varieties 
are all fully represented. Aubrietias are another speciality. We have 
two dozen varieties, and for colour I prefer Delicate Pink and Fire 
King." 

"How large is your range of glass?" 

"There are thirteen houses, all of good size, as well as frames. We 
have had enormous crops of Grapes in some of the vineries, notably 
Black Hamburgh, Muscat, Lady Downe's, and Black Alicante. The 
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bunches of Lady Downe's and Black Alicante you can see for yourself. 
Nectarines have been very abundant, and no variety has been equal to 
Pitmaston Orange. Peaches have been satisfactory, especially Hale's 
Early ; and Fig houses have produced excellent crops. There remain 
vegetables, but of these it is only necessary to state that, the soil is 
favourable to the growth of large crops of all kinds." 

MR. STROUD S CAREER. 

"Do you go in for showing?" 

"Not for competition here. But I have kept all the show cards 
1 have taken since I commenced gardening, and they form a considerable 
collection, including many firsts. I was particularly successful with 
Peaches, Fuchsias, Tea Roses, Coleus, Farns, specimen plants, and 
dishes of fruit. This was at Clent Grove, where I was head gardener 
before I came to BUdtmore Park two year> and a half sine*. I started 
work in the gardens at Shaw House, Newbury, and served through all 
the departments. It is very quiet here, but my house is very comfort- 
able. The orchard and the show of Paul Crampel Geraniums give' the 
exterior a bright appearance." AtraED Wilcox. 

♦ 

ENDIVE. 

A Salad Plant especially useful In Winter. 

Endive is greatly appreciated as a salad plant, and in winlet is 
especially useful, other suitable subjects being scarce. Where care has 
been taken to grow a supply for winter use, and the plants have reached 
full size, they should now be lifted and placed, in a cold frame. Water 
them immediately, and give free ventilation. The glass will keep thera 
dry, and protect them from what frost we are likely to have up to 
December, or perhaps till after Christmas, and a supply until then will 
prove invaluable. A great thing with the winter cultivation of Endive 
is to keep it dry overhead, and any old light may be pressed into service. 
It should be supported on stout pegs at the corners, and connected with 
cross beams. 

Endive does best on a light, sandy soil, where the moisture drains 
rapidly away in winter. The blanching has much to do with the 
effectiveness of this plant for salads. The simplest method is to tie up 
the outer leaves over the centre, but it may also be accomplished by 
placing tiles or slates on the plants. This should be done while the 
leaves arc quite dry, and they should be forthwith used when sufficiently 
blanched, as they will not keep for long. 

4— ■ 

MUSHROOMS. 

Treatment of the Beds to ensure Satisfactory Crops. 



Mushroom beds that were made up towards the end of August, or 
early in September, should, if all has gone well with them, be bearing 
freely now. Gather the Mushrooms regularly, and do not allow them 
to become very large, as thereby the bed soon becomes exhausted. 
When gathering them, pull them out, at the same time giving them 
a sharp twist, and fill up the hole with a little fresh soil. Others will 
grow in their place, and so give a prolonged season. Do not cut them, 
as if this is done, the stem decays, and the young fungi growing around 
are killed. 

The temperature during the night should be kept as near as possible 
to fifty-five degrees— two or three degrees over will be better than the 
same under— with a slight rise during the day. Whenever the weather 
outside will permit, give a little air. It is a mistake, too frequently 
made, to keep the Mushroom house or shed close and stuffy, the idea 
being that the fungi flourish under these conditions, instead of which 
there is a risk of disease attacking the beds, and spreading rapidly. 
This disease causes considerable damage in some seasons, and is difficult 
to eradicate. 

4 

Messrs. Neale and Wilkinson, Ltd., 32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 
offer to receive and forward to soldiers at the front, free of charge, 
parcels of any weight up to 56 lb. 
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shelter to slugs, which are very apt to damage 
the flowers. The not uncommon practice of 
lifting the plants and moving them into the 
greenhouse cannot be recommended. They will, 
it is true, flower there, but the disturbance of 
the roots seriously interferes with their growth 
afterwards. Plants which are flowering in the 
open ground should, after a night's hard frost, 
be shaded from sunshine on the following morn- 



beauty to Art, and very little to Nature. For 
hills and dales, rockl and splashing streams, 
we must go elsewhere, and they are to be found 
in perfection at Jesmond Dene, the fine pari 
which belongs to the people of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Wandering among the bracken., or sitting 
on the rocks by the picturesque bridge, it is 
difficult to imagine that close by lies a 1 1:- ■ 
and smoky town. Rut for the abundance of 



trees, one might almost be in the Highlands. 
Indeed, the trees are too thick. For long 
distances they -stand shoulder to shoulder on 
either side, and the gaie is confined to a narrow 
strip of path. If the view were opened out 
here and there, it would be a great improve- 
ment. There would still be plenty of shade, 
and what is most wanted in this country 's 
sunshine. H. C. DAVinsoy. 




ing. If only the flowers ire allowed to thaw 
gradually, they will not be injured. 

Piied Fasciation. 

November 12th. — Fasciation is a curious 
phenomenon, which seems to have been un- 
usually common during the past season. The 
tendency is said to be inherited in some cases, 
but whether that is true or not, it may certainly 
become a confirmed habit in individuals. In 
my owl garden there are three plants of widely 
different species— one an Asparagus, another a 
Delphinium, and the third a Chrysanthemum 
leucantheniuin — which produce one or more 
fasciated stems every year, no matter what the 
weather may be. In their case the amount of 
rain or sunshine has no appreciable effect. 
Again, fasciation is often ascribed to an ex- 
cessive- amount of food, yet all ol these three 
plants are growing in exceptionally poor soil. 
This does not, of course, prove that fasciation 
is never caused by food, or by warmth or 
moisture, but merely that the habit is so firmly 
fixed in these individuals that it is affected very 
little, if at all, by differences in the external 
conditions. Vines not infrequently have 
fasciated shoots, but when that happens, the 
cause must generally be purely local, for one 
shoot on a rod may be fasciated and all the 
others normal. It seems to be the same with 
the plants I have mentioned, the fasciation, 
though recun-ing every season, being confined 
to one or two stems. This suggests some 
structural peculiarity, which microscopic 
examination might reveal. 

Jesmond Dena. 

November ijth — Londoners are proud of their 
public parks, and certainly some of them are 
verv beautiful. Hut they owe most of their 
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Rare Shrubs at Offington 
Gardens, Worthing. 



1 



C\V WITH MR. J. STUART. 



A 



LTHOl'GH it will be seen that rare 
shrubs form but one of the features 
at .the gardens of Offington, the 
beautiful seat in Sussex of Mr. T. 
C. Caisford St. Lawrence, who lately 
inherited the estates of the late Lord 
Howth in Ireland, they would 
be quite sufficient to make the subject of an 
entire article. On ;the occasion of my visit on 
a lovely afternoon in September, Mr. Stuart, 
the head gardener, spent a considerable time 
in showing me this -plendid collection. Of 
course, it is dispersed in different portions of 
the pleasure grounds, and we proceeded at the 
outset to inspect the most notable specimens in 
the borders of the lawn in front of the two- 



multijuga and sinensis; I'hysianthus albens ; 
Azara microphylla, which grows right up the 
house; Fdwardsia grandiflora, which flowers 
beautifully in May ; Vitis humilifolia, the 
small-berried Vine; and Roses, notably the very 
fine old variety, Leopold d'Orleans, Fortune's 
White, and Lucas. 

"The shrubs in the borders and creepers on 
the walls," continued Mr. Stuart, "embrace 
Ampelopsis sempervirens. Hydrangea scandens, 
Calycanthus macrophyllus, Jasminums Wallichi. 
antim, nudiflorum, and n. variegata, and Cydonia 
princeps (scarlet), Fuchsias Riccartonii, and 
longipedunculata (which does well on the north 
wall], Stransvaisia glauca la very rare plant 
which flowers like a Thorn), Lscallonia 




storeyed, stately mansion, which dates back at 
least five centuries. 

Notable Creepers. 

"Some of the creepers on the mansion merit 
notice," I said, before we turned our attentiun 
to the borders. 

"Yes, -they include some very old Myrtles, 
which have more flowers at the top than at the 
bottom ; Ilridgesia spicata, with its spikes of 
purplish flowers ; Jasminum Recvesii, the 
yellow flower; Cydonia japonica; Wistarias 



montevidensis (which flowers at the end of 
September), E. macrantha, E, sanguinea, and 
E. pulverulenta, and then there is a fine speci- 
men of Viburnum suspensum, which is very 
tender. I struck it from cuttings from the South 
of France." 

" Please point out any other specially tender 
shrubs." 

"Here is one, Eurybia ramulosa. This was 
planted more than twenty years ago, and we 
have to protect it in winter." 

"Did you plant it?" 
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"Yes, I planted all the collection, and began 
mure than thirty years ago. I have been here 
lor thirty-five years. The Hedysarurn multi- 
jugnm, which you see on the wall, does better 
as a shrub, but Leycesteria formosa variegaU 
is a fine wall plant. You must bear in niind 
that the aspects of these walls are north, south, 
east, and west The soil is dry. Hence, 
Escallonia pulverulenta makes a strong growth. 
Both B&eeharis patagonia and halimifolia do 
well, and Solanuin jasminoides grows and 
flowers well outside. Amongst other rare shrubs 
are Buddleia Crispa, Mutisia decurrens, and 
Metrosideros floribunda, snd the collection in 
this part of the garden includes Rhyncosper- 
mums jasminoideb, R. pulchellum, Plagianthus 
I. vail-., Tecoma radicans major, Pomegranate 
(which does not flower), Asparagus acutifoha 
jso called because of its very sharp leaves), 
Ceanothus azureus Marie Simon, Lonicera 
Standishii (the sweet-scented, creamy-white 
Honeysuckle, which flowers in winter], Indigo* 
fera, Dosua floribunda, Oreodaphne californica 
(strong-scented), and Diplopappus leptophyllus 
(a very tender shrub)." 

A Hundred Flower Beds. 

At this stage, Mr. Stuart suggested that it 
would be convenient to take the flower beds, 
which are on a considerable scale. 

" One of the features of the large beds outside 
the Box edging," he said, " are the Hydrangeas. 
The varieties in one include paniculata grandi- 
flora, Hortensis, japonica rosea alba (a rosy- 
tinted flower), and quercifolia (the Oak-leaved 
variety), with Pernettyas in variety, Spiraeas, 
Kalmias, Camellias, Montbretias, and Andro- 
medas. In the companion bed are Hydrangeas 
Thomas Hogg, radiata (white under the leaves), 
mandschurica [a very fine Sower), and Hortensis 
(tricolor), and Hovenia dulcis (a tall-flowering 
variety, half-hardy, which often grows in 
greenhouses). With these are three varieties 
of Clethra, namely, paniculata, alnifolia, and 
arborea." 

"Then there are the very numerous beds 
within the Box edging." 

"Before mentioning the contents of the beds, 
nearly a hundred in number, I may point out 
that the centre basin is planted with Lilies in 
variety and Menyanthes trifoliata, and four 
standard Geraniums, with a groundwork of red 
and white Verbenas. There are eight beds of 
fibrous-rooted Begonias of mixed colour, four 
being edged with Cerastium Bierbexsteinii, and 
four with Stachys lanata." 

" I gather that the principle is largely to 
plant four beds alike?" 

"To a very considerable degree, but not 
entirely. There are, however, four beds of 
dwarf French Marigolds ^Legion of Honour), 
four of Geraniums Harry Hieover (we call these 
the 'cocked hat' beds), four of dwarf Petunias 
(mixed), edged with Pyrethrums Golden Gem, 
four of dwarf blue Ageratums, eight of tuberous, 
reded Begonias (mixed colours), four of 
Geraniums Mangiest (the shape of clubs), four 
of dwarf Marigolds (edged with blue Lobelias), 
and four of scarlet Geraniums, two being Paul 
Crampel, and two Beauty. Then we have eight 
beds of Geranium Mrs. Mappin. four edged 
with Cohus Verschaneltii, and the other four 
with Iresin<! Herbstii. Next to these are two 
beds of pink Geraniums Jenny Dodds, and two 
of Mrs. Robertson, all edged with Crystal 
Palace Gem." 

"And the four corner beds?" 
• "They consist of blue Ageratums, edged with 
Alyssums miniatum. Here are more sets of 
four— one set filled with Marigolds (Legion of 
Honour), another with tuberous . rooted 
Begonias, *he third with Phlox Drummondi 
(nana compacts), and the fourth with Geranium 
Mrs. Watson (a tricolour). Other beds are eight 
of dark Heliotropes, four oblong beds of 
Geraniums Snowdrop, four of Geraniums Paul 
Crampel, and two of the dwarf Marigold (double 
yellow), with single blue Lobelias. The beds 
are dotted with standard Hollies in variety 
(some very choice), Caragana arborescens pen- 
dula, and Sophora japonica, while on the turf 



are Magnolias, Viburnums, Daturas, Geraniums 
(standard), and Heliotropes in variety." 

The Spring; Scheme. 

" How do you fill all the*e beds in spring ?" 

"Eight of them entirely with Hyacinths, lor 
the rest we use Myosotis, double white Arabia, 
yellow Alyssum, Doronicums, Polyanthus, red 
and white Daisies, Wallflowers in variety, 
Aubrietias, and Tulips, but no* many of these. 
Of course, the colours are made to harmonise." 

" You have more choice shrubs in the side 
borders?" 

* The choice shrubs in this locality include 
Desmodium penduliflorum, Abutilon vitifolium, 
and A. v. album, Carpentaria californica, 
Oleajia stellulata, Ceanothus vaginalis, Nan- 
dina domestics, Corokea, Cotoneaster, Colletia 
ferox (a very tine specimen), and Colletia 
cruciata, with foliage like a crucifix. The latter 
blooms in the winter, and the white flowers 
perfume the place. The specimen of Fan- 
thorerus is the finest in the country- There is 
also a very fine specimen of Aploppus ericoides, 
which was formerly in the collection of th-i 
late Mr. Wilson Sanders, and was purchased 
by the lato Major Gaisford. In fact, we started ' 
this collection with the purchases made from 
Mr. Wilson Sanders. In addition to the shrubs, 
there are the climbers and Roses. You might 
perhaps make a note of the fine spikes of 
Lilium tigrinum splendens; we had forty-five 
flowers on one stem ; also we have a large shrub 
of Heimia salicifolia, which is usually grown 
in a greenhouse, and bears a pretty yellow 
flower late in the year. Now we had better go 
into the herbaceous garden." 

An Effective Ctstus Border. 

Here, too, choice flowering shrubs were 
greatly in evidence, and I asked Mr. Stuart to 
point ou4 a few of the most important. 

"Well, there is a fine plant of Fabiana imbri- 
eata, which nearly flowers itself to death, and 
we hive to cut it back severely. Pittosporums 
are represented by a very fine specimen of 
Mayanum ; and others are Tobira variegata 
(one of the half-hardy shrubs), Ceanothus 
papillosus, the double Pomegranate (which 
flowers along the top of the wall facing west), 
Chimonanthus fragrans and grandifloiB, Ben- 
thamia fragifera, Acacia, Axara Gilliesi, Abelia 
triflora, Akebia quinata, Drimys Winteri, the 
Jerusalem Sage, the Australian Bramble, Nan- 
dina gigantea (a strong grower with a white 
flower), Cleyera japonica (a very fine specimen, 
nearly twenty years old), Lapagerias rosea and 
alba (doing well outside), Platycrater Sieboldii, 
Philesia buxifolia (which flowers like a Lapa- 
geria), Herberidopsis ccrrallina, and a fine speci- 
men of Arbutus Andtachne, which was here 
when this particular gaiden was made, thirty- 
three years ago." 

"It is obviously impossible for you to give 
me the names of all the varieties in this lovely 
garden, tut I notice that you have wonderful 
specimens of Palms in the open, and that the 
garden is beautified with a border of Cistus in 
variety." 

"Speaking of Cistus, one of the best varie- 
ties is purpureum, the centre of which is large 
white, with purple outside. All the flowers 
drop off in 4he afternoon, and others come out 
in the morning. As to the herbaceous plants, 
I think we had better deal with these when we 
have finished entirely with the flowering 
shrubs." 



Shrubs on - the 

"You must have a great number of repre- 
sentative shrubs on the terrace lawn." 

"I will name them as we go along. Here, 
for instance, is Aristotelia Macqui, and also 
the variegated variety. Near these is a note- 
worthy specimen of Staphylea colchica, which 
in the spring gives a mass of cream-coloured 
flowers. Underneath this are Clematis 
Davidiana, and Hypericums in variety, includ- 
ing oblongifolium, a very pretty yellow Sower. 
Near the gate, which leads into a wild garden, 
is a fine specimen of Rhamnus imertinus." 



"1 ought ait this point to mention the 
boTder of Helianthemums." 

• They are in flower from June, and include 
vellow, white, red, and double while-cream 
varieties. Facing this border is another in 
three separate bjds of some of the choicest 
varieties of autumn-flowering plants. But, to 
return to the shrubs, the border which runs 
right round the tennis lawn includes a very old 
specimen of Eucalyptus Gunniana, a group of 
Yuccas gloriosa and recurva, Philadelphua in 
variety, a number of Hibiscus of various colours, 
Paulownia imperialis (which yields spikes of 
flowers like a Foxglove), Abelia rupestris 
(nestling in & corner), Cesalpinus japonica 
(which yields spikes of yellow flower), and 
Euonymus pulchella (9even feet high, but it 
takes many years to get one that sixe)." 



"Then, you have a rootery with flowers grow, 
ing over it?" 

"It is covered chiefly with choice shrubs and 
creepers. Here, and further on, are fine old 
bushes of Rosemary and Lavender, other shrubs 
being Escallonias in variety, Paliurus ("Christ's 
Thorn"), Symplocos crataegoides (a very fine 
specimen), Berberis in variety (including a 
specimen from Chili, not named, but which 
gives a mass of pale yellow flower), Lauras 
camelliaefolia (with leaves curled like the 
Camellia), Olearia nitida, O. dentata, O. num. 
mulariaefolia, and O. Forsteri, a very rare 
specimen of deciduous Ilex, the hardy Banana 
(Musa Basjo), and many others which you 
would not have space to enumerate." 

"Can you give me any idea of the number of 
choice shrubs in your grounds? Any hints as 
to their treatment would also be acceptable." 

" I cannot give you a close idea of the number, 
but there are several hundreds. As to the 
treatment, we endeavour to study their require- 
ments as to soil and position as much as pos- 
sible. Thus, we like to give Philesia buxifolia, 
Lapagerias, Kalmias, Eneas, Gaultherias, Per- 
nettyas, Andromedas, Clethras, Notospartiums, 
Raphiolepis, Leptospermums, Nandinas, Enery- 
phi&s, Obianas, and Metrosideros some sandy 
peat. Several prefer shade, and others a sonny 
position ; many like a rich soil, particularly 
Phormiums, Rotnneyas, Clematis, and 
Hydrangeas. Then, again. Cistuses, Helianthe- 
mums, Abelias, Genistas, and Aristotelias, and 
Hypericums like a dry position." 

" Now, as to some of the other features, such 
as Roses." 

" The soil here is too dry and porous to grow 
Roses well, so we go in more for old-fashioned 
sorts and species of Briers, such as the York 
and Lancaster, Damascene, Gallica, Lucida 
plena, Opbirie, Celeste, Polyantha, Sulphurea, 
single and double Austrian?, single and double 
Banksians, single and double Macartneys, 
Carolina, rugosa, nitida, tnacrantha, macro- 
phylla, pomifera, spinossissima, and hybrid 
Sweet Briers." 

The Beat Herbaceous Plants. 

"Which do you consider the best of your 
representative collection of herbaceous plants?" 

"Asters are exceptionally good, and others 
are Achilleas, Aconitums, Alstroemerias, 
Anchusas, Campanulas, Chrysanthemums, 
Coreopsis, Cyclamens, Delphiniums, Eryngiums, 
Gaillardias, Geraniums, Heliantbus, Hemero- 
callis, Heucheras, Iris, Spirasas in variety, 
Monarda3, Pseonies, Phloxes, Solidagos, 
Tritomas, and Veronicas. Amongst the bulbs 
which do well here are Crinums Powelli, C. P. 
alba, C. Moorei, and C. capense, VVatsonias, 
Liliortu, Gladiolus, Colchicums, Stembergias, 
Chionodoxas, Narcissus, Scillas, and Muscaris." 

Flowers for Church and Hons* Decoration. 

"You have a number of Dahlias in the kitchen 

garden?" 

"We grow them more for house and church 
decorations than for show purposes, aad for 
that purpose we find answer well such old 
varieties as Constance, White Queen, Starfish, 
King of the Cactus, Fire King, Empress of 
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India, Innovation, Caiitiell's Favourite, ami 
Maid of Kent. For the same purpose we also 
find useful Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemum in- 
odorum plcnissimum, and varieties of Coro- 
Jiariiuu, Gypsophila elegans, Marguerite Carna. 
tiou, Larkspur EnpKM Carmine, As-ter 
sinensis, Pentstemons, and Canterbury Hells." 

"You have several houses which you appear 
to use for both fruit and greenhouse plants?" 

"Yes, as you see, we grow Grapes and Peaches 
with plants for decoration. This does not 
prevent us from obtaining heavy crops of fruit. 
In the earliest Vinery we have Mack Hamburgh 
and Foster's Seedling, and in the late we gruw 
several varieties, of which the best are Golden 
Queen, Alicante, and Lady Downe's Seedling. 
Appley Towers is a fine Grape, both in bunch 
aiid berry, but a shy fruiter with us. The 
I'eaches 'we like best for indoors are Early 
Grosje Mignonne, Royal George, and Dymond, 
but it is difficult to choose a few out of many 
kinds.' 1 

"What about Melons and Cucumbers?" 

"They are grown in heated pits. We have 
only one variety of Cucumber, namely Dutcher's 
Favourite, Before I had this, I suffered so much 
from the spot on Cucumbers that I thought 
■of giving them up for a year or two, but a 
friend advised me to try Butcher's Favourite, 
and I have found it an absolute disease-resister. 
The best Melons that we like are Lion Per- 
fection, Invicta, and Gunton's Scarlet." 

"Which do you consider the best of your 
climbers on the* roof of your greenhouse?" 

" Bougainvillea glabra, Physianthus albens, 
Solanum Wendlandi, Plumbagos capensis and 
c. alba, Cestrum aurantiacum, and Stephanqtis 
floribunda. We are very fond of growing 
hybrids of Calanthes for cutting. They are my 
own raising from Calanthe Veitchii, crossed 
with C. Regnieri. We grow these in clumps 
of several in a pot, and they make a very fine 
show I pot them in mixed soil." 

"You have a quantity of hardy fruit in the 
kitchen garden?" 

"The soil in the kitchen garden is very light, 
so that fruit trees are not as satisfactory as I 
could wish them to be. I'nless they are well 
v at»red ;>nd syringed the insects are very try. 
ing. Both for fruit and vegetables we have to 
use a quantity of manure, to give plenty ot 
water, and to cultivate deeply. We find that 
our Peas are very liable to mildew, so the 
summer crops are sown in shallow trenches and 
well watered. As a rule, we get a very good 
rrop of Potatoes, and are not much subject to 
tbf disease. 1 have not yet found any varieties 
to beat Sutton's Ringleader for a first -early, but 
May Queen is also very good. Celery is usually 
very good, but maggots have been very trouble, 
some this year. When the foliage is wet, we 
have to dust the plants frequently with lime 
and soot. We force Seakale nut of doors, with 
seaweed, which improves its flavour. Rhubarb 
is also forced on the beds as grown, the best 
varieties being Daw's Champion, Hawke's 
Champagne, Kershaw's Paragon, and Victoria." 

Mr. Stuart's Career. 

"You have mentioned, Mr. Stuart, that you 
have been here for -thirty-five years. Where did 
you begin your gardening career?" 

"I served ray apprenticeship of five years at 
Palston House, Otterv St. Mary, under a good 
gardener. Then for two years I was at Feniton 
Court, and for another two years at Escot, in 
houses and flower gardens. From Devonshire 
I proceeded to Ware Cliff House, Lyme Regis, 
where 1 remained as general foreman for two 
years. After a year as fruit foreman at Warn- 
ford Park, Hampshire, I was general foreman 
at Patching House, Sussex, for five years, spend, 
ing also short periods at Veitch's and Hender- 
son's Nurseries, in London. I left Patching 
House in order to become head gardener at 
Offington. I may mention that I also hold at 
present the position of head gardener to my 
present emoloyer, Mr. (laisford St. Lawrence, 
at Howth Castle, County Dublin, and shall 
' My be leaving Sussex for Ireland during 
Alfred Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 381.— BUSH FRUITS. 



DEAR KATE,— This is a good time to 
reinforce your garden with a few of 
, the finest varieties of the small fruits, 
such :s C-oos5berries, Raspberries, 
Currants, Loganberries, and Wine- 
berries. Strawberries, of course, 
should be planted in August, so they 
do not belong to this list. If planted now, 



you have none of these in your garden, 1 advise 
you to put in some at once, Bauniforth Seed- 
ling is very good, too, and the new yellow 
Raspberry, Yellow Superlative, is excellent, 
whilst the otd white Magnum Honum is very 
early and sweet. 

Raspberries make an enormous mat of surface 
roots only a few inches below the top, extend- 
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they will not produce much fruit until the 
summer of ium ; but strong runners, put in next 
July or August, from pots, will fruit at the 
same time though not perhaps quite so 
abundantly. 

New Raspberries. 

The old varieties of the Raspberry, such as 
Antwerp and Semper Fidelis (a late kind with 
sharply acid fruit), are still useful (the latter 
especially for preserving), but for dessert the 
splendid new varieties Superlative and 
Abundance are far better, producing large crops 
of fine berries, with delicious flavour ■ and if 



ing all around their stems to the breadth of 
six feet or more, in time, so that it is very 
necessary in planting them, to spread out their 
roots horizontally below the surface, and on 
no account to drop them perpendicularly in a 
small hole. The soil for a Raspberry planta- 
tion must be richly manuied and deeply du£, 
for it should not be turned up again for many 
years, on account of these surfac e roots. For 
every injury from th<; spade, or even a brui-e 
in these, will cause a sucker to appear from 
the cut part of the roots, and unfortunately this 
is not well understood, as may be seen from the 
forest of young suckers which appear between 
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FAMOUS GARDENS 
:: IN WAR TIME. :: 



HOW THEY ARE BEING MAINTAINED 
WITH REDUCED STAFFS. 



XVIII.— Interview with Mr. E. Stubb$, at Knole, Sevenoak,. 



ONE of the most famous of "the"' stately 
homes of England" is Knole, near 
Sevenoaks. The main building was erected 
under the auspices of Archbishop Bourchier, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century ; and 
it was enlarged, and many new architectural 
features added, by Thomas Sackville, poet and 
statesman, who is remembered as part author 
of "Ckrrboduc," the first English tragedy in 
blank verse. He held the post of Lord Trea- 
surer under Elizabeth, and also under James 
I., and was made Earl of Dorset by the last- 
named. The building was badly damaged by 
fire in the time of Charles I., and later it 
suffered* considerably at the hands of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the Parliament. But 
it is still one of the most delightful residences 
in the Southern Counties, with noble rooms 
filled with artistic and historic treasures. It 
stands in a park of upwards of a thousand 
acres, and about six miles in circumference, 
renowned for its magnificent timber. Avenues 
of grand old trees give glorious vistas, while 
the undulations of the ground add to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. 

The pleasure grounds, with the- house, 
occupy some thirty acres, and here, again, are 
numerous stately trees and charming walks ; 
while the flower gardens, when at their best, 
furnish a long season of bright colours. But 
at this juncture the labour problem makes it 
impossible to keep things at the normal stan- 
dard, for, as Mr. Stubbs explained when, by 
the courtesy of Lady Sackville, I paid him a 
visit a few weeks ago, the staff of twelve useful 
men and several boys is now reduced to three 
old men and three boys, so that much work 
has to be left undone. 

"We havA? done our best, however," he said, 
"to keep things bright and cheerful. It is a 
pity the weather has broken up, and is so wet, 
for you would have been able to see better 
how far we have succeeded." 

"At any rate, the lawns and grass paths are 
well kept," I remarked, as we walked towards 
the new flower garden. 

"Two boys, with a pony and an i8-in. 
mower, do the lawns and paths round the 
house," was the answer; "but the rest have to 
50, all we "can do being to scythe them once 
a year." 

The new flower garden has for its principal 
feature square beds of choice named Rhodo- 
dendrons, while on the grass are a thriving 
Conifer, planted in 1890, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Lord and Lady Sackville, and two 
Retinospora obtusa Crippsi, planted in iSc8 by 
the then Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Sparta. 

From this we passed into the Rose garden, 
which is effectively laid out with a diamond- 
shaped bed in the middle, and triangular beds 
in the four corners, all edged with dwarf Box. 
Even at this late period there were many 
hlooms visible, but here and there were blanks 
in the beds. 

"We lost some of the plants last winter," said 
Mr. Stubbs, "and shall not replace them yet. 
Hie varieties are all modern." 

POTATOES INSTEAD OF RIBBON BORDERS. 

"And these long borders which are now 
<™Pty," I said, as we left the Rose garden 
.ViS?' " wh *t have thev had in them ? " 
They are normally ribbon borders, but this 



year we have grown Potatoes in them. The 
ribbons match the colours of the climbers on 
the walls at the back, which are Clematis and 
Roses of various kinds." 

From this spot we got a striking view of the 
mansion, its weather-beaten stone clothed with 
Ampelopsis in brilliant autumn tints, Ivy, Jas- 
mine, Magnolias, and other climbers and wall 
shrubs. The Ampelopsis, however, is to be 
taken down this winter. Then, passing through 
a pergola, occupied by Roses, Clematis, and 
Honeysuckle, we came out on an enclosed 



answer, "but we did away with that, and made 
the site into a Fernery. Then we altered it 
into an Alpine garden, as you see it now, and 
find the plants do very well here. There are 
just the ordinary run of rock plants, but we 
contrive to keep it well tended. It was 
thoroughly overhauled last autumn, and I hope 
we shall be able to do it again soon." 

THE OLD MONKS' GARDEN. 

Then, retracing our steps, we approached the 
wilder portion of the pleasure grounds. Here 
are avenues of Beech and also of Oak, with 
many other fine trees, including Sequoias and 
various Conifers. Before inspecting these, how- 
ever, we sat for a time in an arbour overlook- 
ing the Old Monks' Garden, a delightful spot, 
overhung with tall trees. It is a sunk garden, 
with sloping grass banks and grass paths, 
which are kept well mown. In the centre is a 
pond, and all around are herbaceous plants, 
and numerous pillars of Roses. 

"The pond is known as the Looking-glass 
Pond," said Mr. Stubbs, "because the outlines 
of its banks are in the shape of a mirror. The 
garden is very old, but the plants are modern. 
Among those blooming^ now are Michaelmas 




MR. E. STUBBS AND THE GARDEN STAFF AT KNOLE, SEVENOAKS. 



lawn, with a wide herbaceous border running 
all round it. 

"This," said Mr. Stubbs, "was formerly the 
old flower garden, but the beds were done 
away with, and grassed down. In order that 
it should not look bare, and to provide a mass 
of colour, the herbaceous borders were made. 
All sorts of plants do well, and especially 
Delphiniums, which make a fine show." 

The drizzling rain made it unpleasant to 
linger to admire the arrangement of the plants, 
so we passed on and came into the principal 
herbaceous walk, fully a hundred and fifty 
yards long, with a closely trimmed grass path, 
and wide borders on each side. Here, as else- 
where near the house, neatness prevailed, the 
plants being carefully staked, and displayed to 
the best advantage. There is the usual run of 
herbaceous subjects, with a backing of tall- 
growing shrubs, with here and there a clump 
of Dahlias. 

"We used to fill some of the beds with 
Dahlias," said my guide; "but now we are 
growing only a few of each, to save the stock 
for propagating in the future." 

"You have a very pretty and well-kept 
rockery here," I observed, as we reached the 
end of the walk nearest the mansion, where is 
a rock garden sunk below the ground level. 

"There was formerly a pond here," was the 



Daisies — Mrs. Kayner is especially fine — Pyre- 
thrum uliginosum, and Fuchsia Riccartonii and 
other hardy sorts. 'Montbretias have been very 
good. Nepeta Mussini seems to have come into 
favour again, and deserves notice, for you 
simply cannot put it in a wrong place. It 
blooms everywhere, and its lavender-blue 
flowers are effective against the brighter colours. 
The four Irish Yews on the slope are con- 
sidered very fine specimens." 

"What Roses do you find do best on pillars?" 

"Among the most satisfactory are Dorothy 
Perkins, Hiawatha, Minnehaha, Turner's Crim- 
son Rambler, and American Pillar." 

AN INTERESTING LIME TREE. 

" Have you any trees that are particularly 
notable?" I inquired, as we moved on. 

"There is one here I should like you to see," 
was the answer. "It really consists of three 
generations of Limes. In the centre is an old 
tree, whose overhanging branches were layered 
all round it. These Layers rooted, and form 
the first ring of trees round the parent. In 
their turn they were layered, and now there is, 
as you see, a third ring of thriving trees. 
Right through, from one side to the other, it 
measures ninety feet, and it is one hundred 
and twenty feet high." 

This tree, or family of trees, stands by itself, 
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and is a striking object as seen from- the lawns. 
After examining it, we walked through the 
woods, where I noticed that Rhododendrons 
nourish amazingly, forming immense clumps, ' 
which, as may easily be imagined, afford a 
beautiful display in May. Portugal Laurels 
and various other shrubs are rampant, in some 
places making almost impenetrable thickets. 

"You see one effect of the shortage of 
labour," said Mr. Stubbs. "The undergrowth 
is far too thick, and should be cleared ; but 
except for a little here and there, we have been 
unable to do anything with it, and it is getting 
quite out of hand." 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

After a glance at the Pears and Plums on the 
wall, and at the effect of the north-east winds 
on the Conifers, which shed many of their 
branches on the exposed side, we left the plea- 
sure grounds, and made our way to the kitchen 
gardens, a quarter of a mile away. These are 
enclosed, and cover an area of between seven 
and eight acres. Within the inner walls the 
space is divided into four equal sections, with 
espalier Apples and Pears on the outside, and 
an edging of dwarf Box, . patchy and uneven, 
waiting the time when* it can be taken up and 
replanted. 

"We cannot spare the time and labour to 
renovate the edgings," said Mr. Stubbs, "all 
our efforts being devoted to the more important 
subject of fruit and vegetables. All the walls, 
as you see, are occupied with fruit trees of 
different sorts — Pears, Plums, Cherries^ Apri- 
cots, and Peaches." 

"Have you had a good fruit season?" 

"The Apple crop was only medium, but all 
other fruits have been good, Pears especially 
so. On the walls the trees are all trained on 
stout wires, stretched tightly from buttress to 
buttress. There are two fruit cages on the 
south side. In one there are Currants and 
Gooseberries as cordons, between rows of Rasp- 
berries ; in the other they are grown as bushes. 
_Xhere are several varieties of each." 

"Strawberries are a strong feature with you, 
I notice " 

"We grow a fair quantity. The varieties are 
British Queen, Fillbaskct, Royal Sovereign, 
The Bedford, and Givons' Late Prolific. Among 
the Peaches that do well on the south wall are 
Dr. Hogg and Hale's Early, and Nectarine 
Early Rivers. All the best sorts of Plums are 
grown ; some of them are standard-trained, with 
other trees on the lower part of the wall. The 
Pears on the west wall have done well this 
season, although the soil is inclined to be 
sandy, which while good for working, is not 
good for Pears, which do not like a light soil." 

"And about vegetables?" 

"Potatoes have been an important subject 
with us this year, and over four tons have 
been lifted. We had them on the borders under 
the walls, and in other parts of the garden. 
The varieties were Carter s Late Keeper, Up- 
to-Date, and British Queen. All gave good 
crops, very free from disease. As to greenstuff, 
we have a number of rows of Cabbage Ellam's 
Early Dwarf ; and some good breadths of Broc- 
coli. Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Kales are 
also planted freely." 

"I notice you have a couple of rows of early 
Chrysanthemums dividing the plots?" 

"The flowers are grown for cutting. Further 
round you will see other "plants grown for the 
same purpose, and there is a permanent bed 
of Lavender. In the border under the wall 
we have Turnip All the Year Round, and you 
will notice this splendid bed of Carrots, New 
Red Intermediate. Globe Artichokes are planted 
in rows three feet apart ; and there are twelve 
good rows of Beet. Yesterday we had the first 
frost of the season — six degrees — and it has 
finished the Marrows." 

In the outer garden is a large bed of Aspara- 
gus, over thirty years old ; and on the walls, 
facing south, are Apricots Large Red, Turkey, 
and Royal, with Cherry May Duke beneath 
them. On one part of the wall Tomatoes were 
trained, and they were carrying such fine 



trusses of even-sized fruit that I remarked on 
their splendid appearance. 

"The variety is Carter's Sunrise," said Mr. 
Stubbs, "and it always does well. In front of 
these are Cabbage Lettuce Tom Thumb and 
All the Year Round, and Cos Lettuce Hicks' 
Hardy Winter and Giant White, sown on July 
24th. Here, too, is a good bed of Parsley, 
Carter's Perpetual." 

We next made our way to the houses, the 
first we entered being a Vinery with one rod of 
Madresfield Court and fifteen rods of Muscat 
of Alexandria, which was carrying some beauti- 
fully finished bunches, many of them over 
three pounds in weight. The next house is 
devoted to Orchids, and Mr. Stubbs pointed 
out some of the favourite varieties. 

FAVOURITE ORCHIDS. 

"We have a few Cattleyas for winter," he 
said ; "and here is a nice lot of Lselia pur- 
purata. Ccelogyne" cristata did well last year, 
and gives every promise of doing so again. 
Dendrobium nobile is another good plant. 
Anthurium scherzerianum is still a 'avourite 
with us ; and a foliage plant we should not 
like to lose is the Peperomia." 

In the next house, Perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tions and Winter-flowering Begonias of the 
Lorraine type are the principal subjects, with a 
few Malmaisons, and a fine plant of Bougain- 
villea glabra, full of flower. Of the Carnations 
Mr. Stubbs said : 

"These are all the leading varieties. I find 
they do best .as young plants, except Baroness 
de Brienen, which is best in its second and 
third years." 

In frames outside were .good plants of Laelia 
anceps, and other Orchids coming on were Cypri- 
pediams insigne, Leeanum, and Knightil. Close 
at hand were other frames, where pots of Helio- 
trope Dr. Julian, a fine, dark violet, were 
temporarily lodged. In a pit near by, double 
Petunias and Oak-leaved Geraniums had been 
potted up for stock, and at the back was 
Tomato Ailsa Craig, carrying good trusses of 
medium-sized fruit. These were on the second 
rod from the old stool, the first rod having 
been cut out after it had fruited. 

In other pits which we visited in turn were 
Begonia Gloire de Sceaux, with rich coppery 
foliage, prettily veined, and Ficus repens on 
the back wall ; old plants of Begonia Rex, 
Poinsettias just potted up, Croton Chelsonii, 
and Oncidhim sphacelatum ; Calanthe Veitchii 
and vestita Regnieri ; and Pandanus Veitchii. 

Then came a house of thriving Cucumbers, 
with many nicely shaped, medium-sized fruits. 
The variety is Cardiff Castle, and I was told 
that it bears excellent crops, and the quality 
is first class. 

"In this house," continued Mr. Stubbs, "we 
have more Orchids. Odontoglossum grande you 
see in flower, and Cymbidium Lowii and 
Traceyanum are coming along nicely. Then 
there are Cypriedium Charlesworthii and Lee- 
anum, and Odontoglossum crispum." 

"They all have a clean and healthy appear- 
ance," I remarked. 

"All these are old stock," was the reply, 
"and would do with a little more attention. 
But we must be satisfied if we can keep them 
going. We also have a few Caladiums, now 
drying off. At one time we had a large batch 
of these, but now have just this few for stock, 
so that we shall be able to start again when 
the war is over." 

In the second Vinery, the first section of 
which we now entered, Alicante was showing 
well, and about this Mr. Stubbs said : 

"The roots are outside. I thought the Vine 
was worn out, and so I have been training 
Muscat of Alexandria to take its place. But 
since then Alicante has been doing so much 
better that I certainly shall not do away with 
it. I have cut out the old rods, and taken 
young ones up. The Muscats do well, and I. 
nave them hanging till January." 

"You have an old-fashioned plant, Hoya 
carnosa, on the back wall," I observed. 

"It has now finished flowering, but it has 



been very effective, and I wonder it is not used 
more often," was the reply. 

Black Hamburg and Lady Downe's Seedling 
are the Vines in the adjoining section, and 
then we passed through to a third, where 
Madresfield Court and Black Hamburg are 
growing. These were cleared, and on the stag- 
ing, and also at the back, were a number of 
Chrysanthemums. The leaves of the Madres- 
field were turning to wonderful tints of crimson 
and gold, through which the light streamed, 
making a glorious colour effect, despite the fact 
of the sun's being obscured by heavy rain 
clouds. 

"The Chrysanthemums," said Mr. Stubb-.. 
"are 4bstly dwarf Singles, grown to give 
flowers for cutting. We have now only about 
thirty Japanese varieties, which are retained 
for stock. In the next, house there are a ■few 
more Chrysanthemums under the Hamburgs ; 
and in the further house, where the Vines are 
the same variety, the stage is used for housing 
Geraniums Paul Crampel and G. Pearson, 
which are now in .bloom." 

This concluded our tour of the houses, anc! 
as the rain still came down in no half-hearted 
fashion, I was reluctantly compelled to forgo 
the pleasure of investigating the beauties of the 
park — which, I may say in parenthesis, is open 
to the public. W. J. Chittenden. 

♦ 

THE CLEMATIS. 

The present is a very favourable time for 
planting the varieties of hardy Clematis, as the 
soil has not yet parted with all its stored-up 
warmth from summer, and the roots are there- 
fore able to make progress from the start. 
The soil should be well drained, for there is 
no doubt that many failures with Clematis are 
attributable to planting in a cold, wet soil. 
A good loam is best, but is by no means in- 
dispensable, and any ordinary garden soil can 
be made suitable by digging and manuring. 
Plenty of leaf-mould will De beneficial, whether 
the soil is light or heavy ; and road grit and 
horse manure on heavy ground, and cow 
manure on light ground, will do much to im- 
prove the texture. 

There are several sections of Clematis, and 
as some bloom on young wood of the current 
year's growth, and others on the ripened wood 
of the previous season, pruning differs with 
each. 

One of the most popular sections is Jack- 
manni and its varieties. These flower in sum- 
mer and early autumn, and may be pruned at 
any time during late autumn and up to the 
time when growth is about to recommence . 
The viticella section requires similar treatment, 
while the Florida and lanuginosa sections 
merely call for thinning of the branches if 
they ar» overcrowded, and the cutting away of 
all dead and decayed growths. 

Some beautiful varieties are to be found in 
all these and other sections. Jackmanni is 
well-known, and its rich purple-violet blooms 
are to be seen in many gardens. Others belong- 
ing to this section are Snow-white Jackmanni. 
white; Alexandra, rosy violet j Jackmanni 
rubra, deep red; and Madame Edouard Andre, 
bright velvety red. Ville de Lyon belongs to 
the viticella section, and is cherry red ; viticella 
alba is white with a pale grey tinge; Kennesina 
is bright red. Lanuginosa is pale lavender ; 
Marcel Moser, rich mauve with Ted bar ; Prin- 
cess of Wales, bluish mauve; La France, rich 
purple-violet ; Beauty of Worcester, violet 
blue ; and Marie Boisselot, pure white. The 
Florida section gives double flowers. Belle of 
Woking is silvery-grey in colour; Duchess of 
Edinburgh, pure white ; Fortunei, creamy 
white ; and Countess of Lovelace, lilac-blue. 

The common Clematis vitalba, or Travellers' 
Joy, is an excellenfand quick-growing climber 
for the wild garden. The flowers are small, 
but are borne in enormous quantities. C. 
montana is anotheT that can be recommended 
for its rapid growth. It requires little or no 
pruning. 
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HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 



How Students 



trained at Studley College. 



THAT gardening in its various phases presents many openings for 
the profitable employment of women's labour has long been 
recognised ; and for years past there has been a steady demand for 
trained women to fill the more responsible posts connected with gardens 
in different parts of the country, and. also abroad. Moreover, the con- 
ditions brought about by the war have largely increased this demand, 
and at '.he same time brought into prominence the important part played 




STL D L ELY CASTLE, WARWICKSHIRE. 

by the several horticultural colleges engaged in training women for the 
work. To one of these— Studley Horticultural and Agricultural College 
—I lately paid a visit, and had explained to me the methods employed 
to impart the necessary theoretical and practical knowledge, without 
which, of course, the most willing labour is of little value. 

THE CASTLE ODD GROUNDS. 

Studley is a small, straggling little town, about fifteen miles to the 
south of Birmingham, and is in the midst of some of the loveliest 
scenery in Warwickshire. The Castle, where the College has its loca- 
tion, is two and a half miles from the railway nation, and was erected in 
1S34, on the site of an older building. It was at one time the seat of 
Sir F. I.yttleton Holyoak-Goodricke, Bart., M P. After passing through 
various hands, it came into the market, and a few years ago wis 
acquired bv "he authorities connected with I-ady Warwick's Hostel for 
Women, which had been founded at Heading in i&jS- An auctioneer 
would, no doubt, describe it as "an imposing edifice, of considerable 
dimensions, standing in its own grounds of three hundred and forty 
acres, beautifully wooded, with extensive pleasure grounds, and com- 
manding lovely views over the surrounding country"— and he would not 
be open 'o the charge of exaggeration. It is a stone building, whose 
centre and two wings form three sides of a quadrangle, enclosing a 
,-ourtvard shut in by a dwarf turrcted wall. The drive up to the front 
entrance is through a fine avenue of Wellington!**, while numerous other 
Conifers abound on eiher side. Indeed, Conifers are a special feature 
in the grounds, though there are also many choice trees and shrub- 
belonging to other genera. One of these, pointed out to me during my 
tour of inspection, is a remarkably fine specimen of the Cut-leaved 
Beech, of which it is said there are only seven others in England 

The warden of the college. Miss Lillias Hamilton, M.T> . is at present 
in Serbia, whither she has gone in charge of a medical mission, for 
which her experience of typhus and other zymotic diseases will prove 
invaluable; but during her absence her sister, Miss Roma Hamilton, 
has taken up the duties of ae'ing waTden. 

A staff 'member received me on my arrival, and piloted me through 
the grounds to the gardens where the students were at work, pointing 
Oil' the different objects of interest on the way. The ornamental trees 
remain U thev were- when the house was occupied by its former owners. 

have been considerably enlarged, to afford scope for 
)f students which the college accommodates. Here 



The Rose garden was past its best, and we paused only for a 
moment here j nor did we linger long at the orangery. Soon we came 
in view of the first kitchen garden, where students — ueatiy and sensibly 
attired in costumes that allowed free play to the Iimbs^were busy at 
work, 

"How many students have you at the present time?" 1 inquired oi 
my guide. 

"This term there have been sixty-two," was the reply; "but we 
have bad more, and shall probably have many tresh students after the 
holidays. The new term commences in September. As you aic probably 
aware, horticulture is only one branch of the college's work | we are 
also devoting considerable attention to agriculture. Many women are 
connected with the land, as owners and farmers, and we undertake to 
.rain them, so that they may take a practical interest in their estates." 

THE PERIOD OF STUDY. 

"What period of study do you recommend for horticulture?" 
"We always advise a two-year course, although students can come 
for any term. Some specialise in one subject, such as Roses, Violets, 
or fruit, and slay only for a little while; but wherever possible we 
emphasise the importance of taking a year's course, as there are always 
other things cropping up, and the pupil should be able to deal with 
them. There are people who think tha,t gardening can be learned in a 
few weeks ; but they cannot have given the question much consideration 
A ma'c gardener serves an apprenticeship, and then works in many 
places before he qualifies for a head gardener's post, going from one 
to another to gain experience. This method is obviously not possible 
for women ; but a college training is designed to include the things thus 
laboriously acquired, by a system of teaching everything necessary, taking 
the student through each department in turn, and thus saving several 
years of her time. Hut I will now introduce you to the organiser of 
the students' work in the gardens, and lecturer in horticulture, who WiB 
show you round and give you all information." 

This lady was at the moment overlooking a couple of students 




but the garde 
the large number 



and there, through gaps in the trees, a glimp 
hitls, the whole presenting a scene of great beauty 



was seen of the distant 



TENDING FRUIT TREES IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

planting Cabbages, but she proceeded 10 conduct me through the gardens 
and houses, explaining the details of the work as we went along. 

HEALTH CONSIDERATIONS. 

"Do the studeuls commence with digging and trenching?" 1 asked 
"The primary object for which they are trained is, of course, 1h»'- 
they should be able to lake up responsible porta, and not do labourer!,' 
work; but it 15 necessary that they should learn how this ti done, in 
order that they may see that those under tWem do it properly" 
" But what if a girl's health will not stand the strain? " 
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"We study each girl's capacity, and regulate the work accordingly. 
If a girl IS too weak to do the full amount, we give her lighter tasks, 
but after a few weeks of exercise and open-air life we generally find 
that she improves greatly in health, and is capable of doing all that is 
required. Our principal being a fully -qualified doctor, is able to decide 
how much each girl should do, and as to her fitness for any special task. ' 

"Do the students work on a definite plan?" 
■Yes. A syllabus or scheme 
of work for every girl is drawn 
up each day, and a register kept. 
Each girl signs the register when 
starting and leaving her work. 
In summer work commences at 
seven in the morning, and there 
is an hour for breakfast from 
eight to nine. Work is then re- 
sumed, and goes on till one 
o'clock, when there is an hour 
and a half's pause for dinner. At 
haif past two they come back, and 
work till a quarter past four. In 
winter the day's task begins with 
a lecture' on horticulture or 
botany, lasting from a quarter past 
eight 10 a quarter past nine ; and 
outdoor work lasts from half-past 
nine to a quarter past four, with 
the same interval for dinner as 
in summer." 

"And is tie rest of the day 
free?'* 

"Not altogether, for they are. expected t<> take notes at the lectures, 
and also at the practical demonstrations out of doors, and read up 
subjeo s they have been taught." 

"And what il the general scope of the work?" 

THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 

" It embraces every depart- 
ment of gardening — fruit, vege- 
tables, and flowers. First-year 
students do the elementary work, 
and assist the second-year girls, 
of course under the supervision 
of one or other of the instruc- 
tors. In addition to women 
teachers we have two men to 
supervise — Mr. Sore, who has the 
giass >n his charge ; and Mr. 
liaiger, who was for many years 
at Aldenham House under Mr. 
Heckett, and makes vegetables 
his speciality. Second - year 
students have charge of a house 
or two, or a section of ground, 
also of frames, for which they 
are responsible to the teachers. 
Kach has the assistance of a 
junior, who is cailed her 'boy,' 
and thus she is iniitiated into the 
art of managing those under her. 
Then both first-year and second- 
year students receive instruction in 

with the season ; but it is so arranged that the studenl gets a thoroughly 
practical training in every branch." 

" How many greenhouses are there in all ?" 

TWENTY-FOUR GREENHOUSES. 

"There are thirteen the size of the Vine house we are now enering 
- which is one hundred feet longhand eleven smaller. Besides this 
there are many pits and frames, also doehes. We do a little French 
gardening, although not so much as formerly. In this Vinery all the 
work has been done by the girls, including the propagating of the Vines 
and the making of the border, which is done in the regulation way. 




STUDENTS PRACTISING THE DISBUDDING OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 




THE CUT-LEAVED BEECH IN THE PLEASURE 

The work necessarily varies 



We are planting another Vinery this year, to give the girls practice. 
The late Vinery will give Grapes up to Christmas. It is tinder the 
charge of a second-year student, who, with her 'boy,' does the work 
right through, including pruning, thinning, and every detail of cultiva- 
tion." 

"Is the system of ventilation the same in ail the houses?" 

ALL ROUND KNOWLEDGE. 

"There are no fewer than 
three systems of ventilation, for 
the houses are of different ages, 
and those in the old kitchen 
garden are not up-to-date. 13y 
retaining them the students get 
acquainted with all methods, and 
are then able to deal with houses 
of any sort. Here we are at th« 
Peach house. As you know, cor- 
rect ventilation is an important 
matter ; and the good results 
shown in this house are a tribute 
to the student's skill ; for the 
aspect is due south, and the 
temperature is apt 10 go up by- 
leaps and bounds, unless careful 
attention is given to ventilation 
If a student can succeed here 
she can succeed anywhere. May, 
June, and July are the months 
lor Peaches, and we get some- 
times a hundred fruits from a tree. Another point on which stress is 
laid is that of watering, for plants are easily ruined where this is not 
correctly carried out." 

"And how long does the student have charge of a house?" 
"For the entire term. But she has other work as well during the 

day, so that she has a change. 
For example, the one who had 
charge of the Melon house — the 
fruits are nearly all gathered 
now, by the way — did flowers a^ 
well i while the student in 
charge of the stove does the con- 
servatory, and learns how to 
stage plants effectively. We grow 
a large quantity of flowers of all 
sorts, and keep up a display 
throughout the year, the subjects 
ranging from early bulbs to 
Orchid*. One house is at present 
occupied by Perpetual Carna 
tiuns, and outside you will see 
rows of Chrysanthemums ready 
to go into the Vine house when 
the lime comes. Student* alsc- 
learn decorating, bouquet mak 
ing, and floral work of all 
kinds." 

leaving the houses, we 
siowly made our way through 
the gardens, pausing awhile to 
watch the students at their work 
On the wall outside the old kitchen garden, on which are trained fruit 
trees, girls were busily engaged in summer pruning ; elsewhere, some 
were potting up the Strawberries that had been layered in July. Here 
were some beginners learning the correct way to crock pots ; farther on 
were others planting Cabbages, or -weeding the Onion beds, or 
superintending the lifting of Potatoes, or tending the plants in the well- 
filled herbaceous border*. AH looked supremely healthy, proving that 
the open-air life agreed wi'h them, and they showed the keenest interest 
in their work. The crops in the kitchen garden were of the usual 
character, and I asked whether many varieties of each were grown. 

"Yes," was the reply, "we grow a large number of varieties, so that 
the student? may get acquainted with most of the named sorts, and 
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learn to recognise them by their Appearance, u well as knowing their 
qualities." 

" And bow do you dispose of the great amount of produce you raise?" 

LESSONS IN MARKETING. 

" We use all we require for the house, and sell the rest. We are 
near a fairly good market, and also have private customers, so -that we 
have li'.tle difficulty in getting rid of our vegetables. I will show you 
the building where the packing and booking is done — this by students 
who are nearing the end of their term. They likewise go to market, 
and so get an insight into business methods. We do not get much trade 
in outdoor fruit, one reason being that we are late iu ripening it, owing' 
to our soil being a strong, heavy loam ; and beside that we are near to 
Eveshim ; but we preserve a lot, fruit bottling and preserving being 
one of the subjects taught." , 
"Do you ever exhibit at the shows? " , 
"We have shown at Vincent Square and Olympia ; and this year, at 
the Royal Agricultural Society's Show gained a Gold medal for vege- 
tables, and Silver medals for Peaches and Strawberries." 

"When a student has completed her two-year course, what are her 
chances of obtaining profitable employment?" 

"At the present time the demand for women gardeners is largely 
in excess of the supply ; but we have always endeavoured to find places 
for our girls, and have invariably succeeded. One of our students is 
now in Newfoundland, and several are in Scotland. As a rule, we advise 
two to go together for companionship — one, of course, as head. Should 
an application be received for a student, our head goes into the matter, 
and, knowing the qualifications o( each girl, is able to recommend the 
one most suitable for the vacant post." 

Before leaving I had the opportunity of inspecting the spacious 
dining hall, drawing-room, and other apartments, and was much im- 
pressed with the arrangements made for the comfort and well-being of 
the students. W. J. Chittenden. 
♦ 

THE GREENHOUSE EVER GAY. 

By William F. Howies, author of "The Garden Under Class" ; "Green- 
hemes : Hew le Make and Manage Them" j "New te Make and Manage 
a Garden"; "Garden Difficulties"; and "Garden Operations." 



CALANTHES AND CYPRIFEDIUMS. 

OCTOBER 4th— The first-named of these beautiful Orchids are now 
quickly developing their spikes, and in many cases the colour 
ot the flower may be seen. If they have been treated liberally, in 
accordance with the instructions I have from time to tim<- given, the 
bulbs will be very large and plump, and no feeding, and scarcely any 
water, will be needed, especially now that the leaves are fast dying' 
away. I make it a practice to treat the plants individually, and entirely 
to withhold water from each one as its first flower opens. Nor have t 
seen anything in the subsequent development of the flower spike or the 
duration of flowering which would lend colour to the belief that J had 
given up watering too soon. The withering leaves must not be forced 
or cut off. They will fall off in their own good time, and if we weary 
of the spectacle we must remember ii is but the working of Nature, 
and the fast-growing flower spike will amply reward us later on. The 
plants will not now need so much room, and may be either pushed 
closely together or arranged among Maidenhais ferns. The temperature 
of the house mu* be kept up to about sixty degrees, and a drier 
atmospheric surrounding should be aimed at. 

Cypripediums which were given cooler conditions during the summer 
months may now be moved to a warm house, where they will quickly 
throw up more spikes than are at present appearing. These plants, also, 
look well arranged among Ferns, burt where there is a large plant likely 
to carry many spikes it may be set in a prominent position. We natur- 
ally like to show our best plants to the greatest advantage. This may 
further be done by setting a thin stick, or preferably a length of wire, 
to each flower stem as it becomes sufficiently advanced, 

MOVING MIGNONETTE TO LARGER POTS. 

October 5th.— Although Mignonette is impatient of root disturb 
ance it may, under the system in which I advise it to be grown, be 
potted practically with impunity if two items be properly attended to 
The pots in which the seed was sown should be clean and absolutely 
dry, and the removal'must not take place until there is a good network 



of roots which will assist in holding the ball of soil together. Beyond 
this we must be careful not to break the ball when using- the potting 
rammer. These are simple rules, easily observed, but they make all 
the difference between success and failure. 

It is now proposed to move the plants from j-io. to 7-in. pots. In 
these, of course, they will be left to flower. Mignonette is known to 
favour a soil in which lime is present, and for this reason a special 
point is made of mixing a fair quantity of mortar rubble in the soil. 
A suitable soil would be two parts ioam to one part each of leaf-soil, 
mortar rubble, and spent horse droppings. The potting should be fairly 
firm, the plants should be well watered afterwards, and in about a week's 
time the points of the growths may be pinched out. The situation 
should be sunny, the atmosphere somewhat dry, and the temperature 
about fifty degrees. 

COLEUS THTRSOIDEUS. 

October 6:h.— As I have before said, these plants deserve good treat- 
ment quite as much as do their relatives with the ornamental leaves. 
It will not be necessary to move all the batch along to large pof.s— 
only the most promising should be given this advance, the others being 
kept moving by repeated doses of liquid manure, and occasional top- 
dressings wiMi a plant tettiliser. The soil should be good, fibrous, 
mellow loam (preferably such as has been stacked with layers of manure 
between), leaf-soil, mortar rubble, and plant fertiliser. 

The plants wi.il now need to be kept in a house with a temperature 
hovering about fifty degrees. If left too long in cold quarters the leaves 
begin to curl up, and quickly give the plant a forlorn appearance. The 
flowers need a good setting of healthy foliage to present an artistic 
spectacle. It will be necessary '.o affix a few sticks to the larger plants, 
drawing the growths into suitable position, besides lending them support. 
Avoid crowding the plants; they will pay for a free passage of air being 
allowed among them. 

POTTING IONDER CARNATIONS AND M ALMA ISO NS 

October 7th.— By moving these plants from 3-in. to 6-in. pots at 
the present time we enable them to take a fair hold of the soil before 
winter, and they can then start straight away in the spring without 
undergoing the check of potting! 1 have always had better plants and 
better flowers from plants moved into their flowering pots at this time. 
The compost I favour for this potting is made up as follows :— One 
bushel of fibrous yellow loam, broken to the size of a Victoria Plum ; 
one bushel of leaf-soil passed through a quarter-inch sieve ; one bushel 
of mortar-rubble similarly treated; one bushel of mushroom manure, 
passed through a three-quarter inch sieve ; half a bushel of sand j and 
a 6-in. potful of Peruvian Guano. The pots, which are thoroughly 
dried, are carefully crocked, the crocks are covered with leaves, and 
the plants are set in and made firm, the old surface being covered to 
a depth of half an inch 

Where two or three Layers were put together in a 5-itt. pot at the 
previous porting, they are now removed to 7-in. pots. The plants are 
thoroughly watered, and then put into a cold house, from which frost 
is excluded. They may be stood thickly together, and will require full 
exposure to light, and as much air as possible. The plants will remain 
in this position throughout the winter, and will make very little growth. 
They will therefore not need much wafer, and are best kept somewhat 
on the dry side. 

SPACE IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

October 8th — At this season there is a great demand for space in 
the greenhouse, and with it a tendency to overcrowding. This must be 
guarded against as much as possible. Such plants as the Carnations 
just dealt with, as wel' as others which do not rapidly grow, may be 
set on shelves, it being a considerable economy to give this accommo- 
dation to plants which do not need such frequent attention in watering, 
in preference to those which are root-bound and need frequent supplies. 
Cinerarias Show Pelargoniums, Schizanthus, Stocks, the several batches 
of Kreesias, Lachenalias, and similar plants may be thus accommodated. 
The Chrysanthemums need a considerable amount of room at this 
period, but with them the tax upon- our space is ever lessening, as the 
earlier-flowering sorts go out of use. Zonal Pelargoniums are also in 
need of increased space. 

As bulbs are brought into the greenhouse they may, for the first 
week, be placed beneath the staging if this is not too dark. Then, unti' 
they grow more, they may for a week or two be set between such 
plants as Primulas, where they will get sufficient light without doing 
any harm. 
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Groups. 

The principal display before the Committee was 
n handsome group, exhibited fay Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, of Daffodils and Tulips grown in fibre in 
pans and associated with Crocuses and Fritillaries 
similarly grown. The Tulips were especially 
good , notably the varieties Mori. Tresor, En- 
chantress, King 1 of the Yellows, Vermilion Bril- 
liant and 'La Grandeur. In addition. Messrs, 
FL H r Bath showed a group of em jJaitodils, 
roiksisling of flowers opened in a cool house. 
Imperator and The Eton . two bicolor Ajax 
varieties of fine forrn^ were conspicuously good 
(Silve.-GiU. Flora Medal), 

Mr, F, Herbert Chapman showed a few seed- 
ling Daffodils and a fine pan of Ins sind-per. — 
Mr. C. Jardine exhibited pans of &eeciling 
Daffodils to show how he had freed the plants 
from eelworm infestation by means oi a solution 
of corrosive sublimate (1 part in 3,000 parts of 
water). 

Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 

Present : Messrs. j. Cheal {in tile chair), 
W. Poupart, 0. Thomas, G R?ytioltfs, G. F. 
Tinley, Geo, Keif, A. liulWk. F- Jordan, K. A. 
Buuyard, A, W. Metcalfe. H. S. Rivers, P. P. 
Tik b it, W. E. Humphreys, J. Gr. Weston, Ed. 
Beckett, W. H. Divers, and Geo, P. Berry. 

Mr, Owen Thomas moved a vote of condolence 
with Mr. E, Harries, a member of the Com- 
mittee and gardener at Lockinge I 3 ark, Want- 
age, on the death pi his wife, daughter of the 
lats Mr. W. Fyfe, for many years also gardener 
at Lockinge Park. 

Messrs. Laxtox Bros,, Bedford, exhibited 
fruits of their splendid new dessert Apple Lax 
ton's Superb* which received the R.H.S. Award 
of Merit on August 26, 1919. The Award was 
confirmed on this occasion by the unanimous vote 
of the Committee, 

Mr. Ed, Beckett exhibited a splendid dish ol 
Apple Granges Pear main, an old variety- ol 
Pear main shape, described by Hogg as k< a fine, 
large Apple of first-rate quality as a culinary 
fruit, and also very ^ond fur dessert . " 'I'm- tr*e 
from which the fruits were gathered in Altien 
ham House gardens has never failed to crop 
d tiring the past 35 years, thus bearing out the 
remarks by Hogg. ** The tree is hardy and an 
excellent bearer * 

A Silver Knightian Medal was awarded to Sir 
MtraTAGirx Turner, Bedford s, Havering* for 
thirty -six varieties of Apples. The fruits were 
good examples for so late in the season, the 
best varieties, judged by appearance, being 
Duke of Devonshire, Blenheim Pippin. Dump- 
low 1 * Seedling ( Wellington}, Sturmer Pippin, 
Bismarck. Ri baton Pearroam, Cox's Orange 
Pippin and Scarlet Nonpareil. 
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W. H. Dobson , — We deeply regret to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. W, H, Dobson, gar 
dener to H. J. Hop* Barton, Esq., Stapleton 
Park. Pontefract. Yorkshire! winch took place 
on Wednesday, the 11th inst. Mr. Dobson had 
not been well for some time, and had been con- 
fined to his house for several weeks. During 
his 20 years' service at Starlet on he carried out 
many improvements and built new vineries, lie 
was a keen gardener and rilsn a clever analytical 
chemist | and in this latter connection he con- 
ducted research work in conjunction wiih the 
Horticultural and Agricultural Authorities at 
Leeds University, Some of his work was quite 
original. His analyses of soils for farmers and 
gardeners over a wide area in the North of 
England were of the utmost value, and in this 
direction his knowledge was much sought after 
as his work wa* thorough. Mr. Dobson was verv 
popular, and his horticultural friends will deeply 
deplore the death of one with such high abilities 
at the early age of 49. He was ;i ireqiifiit con- 
tributor to the Garden t'r.^ OAr&meic. He began 
his career at Shibton Hall, Lincolnshire, under 
Mr. F. Hill, and had experience in other gar 
dens, including Kelham Hall Colston Basset. 



and KnoEts Green. From Knotts Green he 
entered the service, as gardener, of J. S. H. 
Fuller ton, Esq., Mablethorp Hall, Yorkshire, and 
eventually took charge of the gardens at Staple- 
ton Park, He leaves a widow and two sons, 
to whom we offer deep sympathy. Hi» remains 
were la id to res t in Darringtoii Churchyard on 
tlh>-±3tirinsL 

\WilHam Suther landJ- We record with deep 
re^rfet^j jie v. Wslliani Sutherland, a 

well-known Scottish gardener,- at the residence 
of his daughter, Horns beach Road, C&tford, > <n 
the 12th inst., aged 87 years. Mr. Sutherland 
will be remembered as the author of A Hand- 
book of Hardy Herbaceous Plants f a valuable 
work on the cultivation, propagation, and 
description of hardy herbaceous flowers. In the 
'sixties he was employed in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, where he remained for a period 
of four years* and was foreman of the herbaceous 
plant department. On his leaving Kew to 
undertake the duties of gardener at Glenbervie, 
Fourdon, Mr. John Smith, the Curator, described 
him as l< an excellent scientific and practical 
gardener, 1 ' For a period of seven years he had 
the management of the Aigburth nurseries of 
Messrs. P. R„ Ker and Sons, Liverpool, and 
subsequently he was for seven years gardener 
to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Minto at Minto, 
Hawick. By this time he had established a 
reputation as an authority on all classes of 
hardy plants, trees and shrubs, including 
Conifers, and he wrote extensively on gardening 
matters in this journal, meriting the following 
m omium foam the Editor, the Tate Dr. M. T. 
Masters : ** The confidence we have reposed in 
you as our representative is the beat testimony 
we can offer as to our opinion of your integrity 
and ability/' Mr, Sutherland established him- 
self as a landscape gardener at Edinburgh, and 
amongst other work undertaken by him was the 
laying-out of the Warriston Cemetery. 

Alexander Morrison Cocker, — We regret to 
announce the death of Mr. A. M, Cocker, princi- 
pal of Messrs. James Cocker and Sons, Springhill, 
Aberdeen, which took place, after only a week's 
illness, on Thursday, ihe 19 th inst. Bom in 
1860 in Aberdeen, he was the youngest son of 
the late Mr. James Cocker, nf Sunnyside Nursery, 
Aberdeen, and a grandson of the founder of the 
firm. From boyhood upwards ho was associated 
with the firm, and with bis late brother, 
William, who died some six or seven years ago, 
he. after his father's death, capably carried on 
the business. A man of too highest integrity, 
Mr. Cocker was possessed of fine business in- 
stinct.*, The death of his brother, with whom he 
worked .most harmoniously, was a severe blow, 
and then the great war came, with its disloca- 
tion of an organisation which had taken genera- 
tions to build up. The labour problem, when 
ninny of his [inst and most ramble men were 
taken away, added to his burden. Hut. he 
shouldered it manfully, and ever declared his 
strong belief in the olid Scottish axiom — " Put a 
stout heart to a stey brae,'* J I is >hort, thick-set 
figure was familnw at all the leading horticu]- 
3 1 J j ^ i L t:xh tint ions in this nmiu.y and on the 
Continent for over a generation past. The out- 
standing speciality of the firm was Rose growing, 
and in this domain 'he had many triumphs to his 
ca'edit. Of all his productions, he look a special 
pride in the beautiful white Rose, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie. 

To an interested visitor in hi* hospitable home 
at Springhill, nothing gave Mr, Cocker more 
pleasure than to show the trophies w T on by his 
firm. For many years he took an important part 
in. the affairs of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of Aberdeen, and at trie annual shows of that 
body an outstanding feature was the superb dis- 
plays both for competition and exhibition, put 
up by this firm. Much of the success of these 
displays was due to the fine skill and exquisite 
taste possessed by Mr. A. M. Cocker. He ab*> 
for many years took a warm interest in the meet- 
ings of the North of Scotland Horticultural 
Association, his sage advice ami wise counsels 
being great assets in t!hc conduct of its alfairs. 
He leaves a •widow, a young son and daughter 
The funeral took place on Monday at the family 
burying ground in St. Peter s Cemetery 



TRADE NOTES, 



Quite recently Mr. John Klinkert invited 
various members of the horticultural and lay 
Fress to visit his nurseries at itichmond to in- 
spect a large importation of clipped Yews and 
Box lately .received from Holland. The patient 
Dutch topiarist has been fortunate, in that war 
did not lay a heavy hand on him and that be 
has been able to practice his gentle art wltihout 
interrupt ion f whilst most other gardeners laid 
down their shears and spades to shoulder tho 
rifle; so these specimens are all as exact in out- 
line as ever. All the conventional sh&peSj in 
deep green Yew or shining Box, were to be seen 
and in a great variety of sizes. Topiary is no 
work for the hustler who wishes to finish his job 
quickly and get on to the next, and these trained 
ami i lipped specimens are somewhat akin to the 
dwarf ea Japanese trees, in that size is no index 
to age. Five years is said to be the shortest 
time required to fashion even ihe simplest fonm, 
while the larger and more elaborate specimens 
m\i\ fir as long n> 90 year* in 1 he making — 
quite a family undertaking, for no one operator 
could expect to complete it. Considering this, 
ii is not surprising that the more elaborate 
specimens are valued at £40 to C80 each. 



II. CH. the Pit j nob of Wales has just placed 
vsitOi Mr. Edward W J isemau t turrseiymaji, Elgin, 
N.B., an order Vor 150,000 forest trees, made up 
of different sizes of ;he leading kinds suitable 
for timber. 



A-lthoi "'.it instituted only a very few years 
before the outbreak of the war, the Yalding 
Manufacturing Company has been so successful 
that already the immediately available space and 
premises have been utilised, and the directors are 
seriously considering the possibilities of further 
extension o?f their premises. The site of the offices 
and works was well chosen. Tt is in the form of a 
large, irregular triangle; the 'base is a good 
main road, while the sides are the River Med- 
way and the S.E. and C. Railway T w T ith Yalding 
station next door and a siding running into the 
works* Nothing could be more convenient, and 
in the arrangement of the buildings full advan- 
tage Jifiis been made of those fortuitous ■cir- 
cumstances. The offices, factory and stores were 
placed with great forethought, so that all work 
goes on smoothly and economically. Full use is 
made of all possible labour-saving devices, and 
in this respect we were interested in noting the 
^kill of the ladw who ban died the electorically- 
d riven trollies which are used to move all heavy 
goods. 

The actual manufacture of the various fungi- 
■ J ■ E t ■ - ;i a I ill' I i w 1 1 id- i In' Va!i I irsg 

Company is noted, did not occupy our attention 
long when we were privileged to visit Yalding. 
We saw sufficient to realise that, as prac^sed at 
Yalding, the compoimding of fungicides and in- 
secticides is an exact science. Further, all pbe> 
parations are tested both in ihe Laboratory and 
in the grounds before being distributed. 

The laboratory building.* air extensive, and 
contain every requisite for the work of the large 
scientific staff and assistants. One section is of 
particular interest to practical horticulturists, 
for there are cultures of fungous diseases and 
insert pests. Aphides and caterpillars are 
always ready as subjects for any test. Recog- 
nising that these laboratory tests are not entirely 
cojiclusfive, the management supplement them by 
the best of aH tests, that of application on plants 
and trees growing under commercial conditions, 
and these field tests are inducted over con- 
siderable areas , The orchard alone is 22 acres 
in extent. This is situate on trie opposite side 
oi the Med way. In tm? laboratory grounds 
there are large breadths of all seasonable vege- 
tables and bush fruits, with ihirty standards, 
li ['en.se h: in ding trials are earned out so largely 
that ninny tTees have four or five bands each, so 
that the chances of any particularly robust visitant 
reaching its goal are very snudl, Hig-I nd in 
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THE GARDENS OF EARL STAHHOPE, 



AT 



CHEVENING PARK, SEVEHOAKS. 



AMONG the historic homes of England, 
Chevening takes a foremost place. 
The stately seat of Earl Stanhope is 
not only situated in a lovely part 
L of the fair county of Kent, it has a 
famous past, and is visited by people 
from distant countries with manifest- 
ations of keenest interest, which centres in the 
pile, on the west side of the lake of Roman 
tombstones, presented by the people of larra- 
gona, in Spain, to General Stanhope the first 
earl When, by the courtesy of Lord Stanhope, 
I had the pleasure, a few weeks ago, of going 
over the gardens, Mr. J. C. 
Sutton— who has been m 
charge of them for nearly a 
quaver of a century — 
si i me round, and 
sp~--d no effort to impart 
information. His resources 
were severely taxed, for 
there is much to see at 
Chevening, and, whether in 
the pleasure grounds, the 
fruit plantations, or the 
glasshouses, I had many 
questions to ask him. First 
of all, we made our way 
from Mr. Sutton's pretty 
house to the vicinity of the 
mansion, pausing at the 
north-west corner to glance 
at the maze, and at some 
of the noble trees, clothed 
in their glowing autumn 
colours, which adorn the 
gardens. 

"When was the maze 
made?" I asked. 

"Probably about 1830, 
when the gardens were 
planned by the fourth Earl 
Stanhope. It is extensive, 
and is planted with Horn- 
beams and Yews. With 
regard to trees, Elms, of 
which there are three very 
fir)^ specimens, hundreds of 
3 old (the girth of the 

latest is twenty feet), do exceedingly well; also 
Belches. The chalky soil, which does not suit 
Conifers, is congenial to many kinds ot trees. 

Notable Specimen Trees. 

"That magnificent Tulip tree, for example? 

"Yes, its autumn effects are very much ad- 
mired, and earlier in the year it flowers freely. 
Next to the Tulip tree is a nice old Cedar 

"The Mop-headed Acacia has a wonderful 
head." . . . , , T . 

"Then, there are also the circles of Limes, 
with their splendid tints, and the two stone 
Pines opposite." 

"What is the extent of the lake?" I enquired, 
as we passed the ha-ha wall, which divides 
the park from the pleasure grounds, and a 
charming boathouse, with a Norwegian roof. 

"Between three and four acres. On the water 
are wild fowls, swans, wild ducks, and moor- 
hens. One of the features of the shrubberies, 
which cover a great deal of space, and include 
a wild garden, as well as numerous woodland 
walks, is the giant Chestnut, whose boughs have 
nearly all taken root." 

"The stems of the Beeches are very hand- 
some. How large are the pleasure grounds, Mr. 
Sutton?" 



"With the kitchen garden and orchard, about 
forty acres. You may like to mention that m 
August and September, Lord Stanhope throws 
the pleasure grounds open free to the public on 
Wednesday afternoons, from two to five. IBs 
privilege has been in operation for many years. 

Approaching the mansion, of which lmgo 
Tones was the architect, I noticed from the ter- 
race walk a delightful vista, with a Wych Elm 
at the end of the lake, while beyond are the 
Sevenoaks Hills, five or six miles distant.. 

"This is the south front," said Mr. Sutton, 
"and here are two ribbon borders, backed by 




THE GARDENER'S HOUSE, CHEVENING, SEVENOAKS. 

columns of Hiawatha Roses. Then there are 
standard Roses, with spring bedding under- 
neath, chiefly Wallflowers, Myosotis, Arabis, 
Alyssums, and Tulips. The climbers on the 
house are Ampelopsis and Virginian WeeP<*> 
which give plenty of colour at this season ot tne 
year." 

"And the terrace bedding?" 

"We call the flower beds in front the grass 
garden, and they each consist of four beds of 
China Roses, four of annuals, and eight ot 
herbaceous plants, the centre of each having 
English Yews clipped." , , , 

"I should like to know the leading features of 
the bedding in summer and spring." _ 

"In summer, Heliotropes and Fuchsias are a 
great feature. The only variety of the former is 
Madame de Eussy, and it yields wonderful 
trusses of flowers. In spring, Wallflowers and 
Tulips are largely used. But I consider 
the most beautiful flowers at that time are the 
various Narcissi growing naturally m the grass. 

The Italian Garden. 

We next turned our attention to the Ita .Iian 
earden, on the south-west side of the 
house, with its Box edging, all the more 
thriving, perhaps, because of the stiff soil. 



"Before discussing the beds, there are some 
specimen plants I should like to hear about? 

"One of the most interesting is a very aged 
Tree Paeony, one of the first introduced in this 
country from Japan. It is a large single, with 
a deep red centre." 

Palms Out of Doors. 

"When was the group of Chamasrops excelsa 
planted outside?" 

"About twenty years ago. For some years 
they have bloomed freely in the early summer. 
For the first five or six years they were pro- 
tected during the winter, but since then they 
have had none whatever. There are eight ot 
these Palms in a warm corner. We are now 
trying to acclimatise Nandina domestica, a 
Chinese shrub; but the plants have not been 
out long enough to prove their hardiness, nor 
have they yet berried. The flowers are white, 
like Spiraeas, and the berries, when they come 
are red. In another sheltered corner, at the foot 
of a warm wall, Choisya ternata thrives 

"How many beds were planted witn 
Begonias?" . ' . 

"Six, two with pink, and four with crimson, 
seedlings. I gave them one year m the kitchen 
garden to make sure of the 
colour. Then, there are 
four outside beds of 
Geranium Henry Jacoby. 
Both Begonias and 
Geraniums are edged with 
silver-leaf Geranium 
Madame Salem, which does 
not flower. But they are 
the exceptions, Box being 
used for all the rest." 

"You have not mentioned 
the five oblong beds outside 
the circle?" 

"They are all filled with 
Heliotrope Madame de 
Bussy, edged with Ivy-leaf 
Geranium Mont Blanc. For 
the large bowls, Mrs. Mar- 
shall is the Fuchsia used. 
The centre bowl, which 
came from China, is filled 
with white Verbenas, all 
grown from this year's 
seed. Before we go on to 
the Rosery, it may be con- 
venient to go through the 
conservatory." 

"Its contents appear to 
be very varied." 

"Climbers in variety are 
planted in the border, and 
trained up along the roof 
girders. Among these, 
several being in flower, are 
Plumbago capensis ; Habro- 
thamnus elegans, for winter flowering, and the 
perpetual - flowering variety, Habrothamnus 
aurantiacus; Aloysia citriodora; Solatium 
Wendlandii : Brugmansia sauveolens, with its 
sweet-scented flowers at night ; Bougamvillea _ 
glabra; Rhynchospermum jasmmoides ; and 
Fuchsias." 

Favourite Fuchsias. 

"The Fuchsias merit more than passing 
notice, and form quite a representative collec- 

tl0 '^rhey include General Grenfell, one of the 
most free-flowering; and, of course, Olympic, 
which we have grown for nearly twenty years. 
Also Lord Beaconsfield and Miss Berrage, very 
good roof climbers. Later, we shall take out 
the Palms from the conservatory, and fill in with 
Chrysanthemums." 

" Can you tell me the length of the attractive- 
looking Rosery adjoining the Italian garden?" 

"Fifty yards long by twenty wide, with beds 
cut out of the grass. It has long, curved beds, 
chains along the end with climbers, and a ring 
in the centre, round an old sundial, with a 
small arbour. It was made about twelve 
years ago. Most of the Roses are suitable for 
garden decoration. There are beds of Hugn 
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Dickson, the finest crimson Hybrid Perpetual 
fitte varieties fill portions of the bed Ulnch 
Bruiiner, for instance, and Etoile de l ranee. 
One of the best for pillars in beds is Gruss an 
replitz." 

annuals and Perennials. 

Leaving the Rosery, we proceeded m the 
lirection of the kitchen garden and houses, 
noticing on the way several fine pieces of 
rolden Cupressus ; clumps of Pampas Grass and 
Bamboos ; Plumbago capensis flowering outside 
vith a groundwork of crimson Cannas, edged 
!vith Funkias Sieboldii; some large clumps of 
Rhododendrons, which thrive on quantities of 
3eat; and several specimens of nice Thorns 
ind 'flowering Cherries. Just beyond the hand- 
some entrance gate is a representative flower 
3order of considerable length, containing 
mnuals and hardy perennials. In this border, 
ilso are some plants not usually grown, and 
Mr Sutton called my attention to Phygehus 
;ap'ensis, which he has grown for years from 
juttings. 

"How do you treat it?" I enquired. 

" Like hardy Calceolarias. It is perfectly easy 
o grow, and its brick-red flowers are very 
iseful. A little way further on in the border 
s Gaura Lindheimeri, which is raised from 
seed, treated as a biennial, sown in autumn, 
ind flowered the succeeding year. 

"Here," he continued, "is a clump of Salvia 
vzurea- grandiflora, often sold as Salvia 
'itch I planted it out as a summer bedding 
flant, -id it has stood here four years. It 
spmes into flower in October, and for that alone 
s worth growing. The blooms are brilliant 
flue. Also in this border there is a Transvaal 
)lant, bearing the name of Antholyza panicu- 
ata, a relative of the Montbretia. It flowers at 
he same time, and the colour of the blooms is 
>range-red. Just here you see are some Irish 
1'ews trained to form an arch, and masses of 
ioses, Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas, for 
cutting. Tea Roses for cutting are grown in 

ront of the Vineries ; also Belladonna Lilies, 
lere, too, the-Sweet Peas are grown." 

The Best Sweet Peas. 

"What is your system with them?" 
" They are grown in separate colours for cut- ' 
ing." 

"You might give me the names of the twelve 
>est varieties?" 

"Sutton's Queen, Nora Unwin, Etta Dyke, 
Jvelyn Hemus, Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, Doris 
Jsher, King Edward VII., Queen Alexandra, 
•"lora Norton, Frank Dolby, Dorothy Tennant, 
ind Helen Pierce." 

Before entering the houses, we spent some 
ittle time looking at the fruit trees, and 
itrolling through the kitchen gardens. Near the 
ruit plantations is a winter asphalte tennis- 
:ourt, and on the fences is the thornless Rose 
Zeplr Drouhin). 

"In opinion," said Mr. Sutton, "this is 
he sweetest-scented Rose grown, one of the 
irst to flower, and the last to cease flowering. 
Underneath the thornless Rose, in a narrow 
lorder, dwarf Lavender is grown, and that 
'ariety (Munstead Large-flowered Early Dwarf) 
lowers a fortnight earlier than the common 
-avender in any other part of the grounds, 
^ow we come to the Apple quarters. By the 
yay, I had a very fine old Apple, a local seed- 
>ng, called Marigold, which I treated as a 
second-rate cooking variety. This summer the 
'■olour was so good that I tried it as a dessert 
'anety, and the result has been very satis- 
actory. This is not an ideal soil for fruit, and 
*e do not get size unless we pay very special 
mention > the colour, however, comes naturally. 
r e cr °P of Blenheim Oranges this year is very 
;ood, hut we have not had one previously for 
ive years." ^ 

?lum a and Pears. 

the appearance of your walls, 
"u must have have done weU plums? » 

*°u are alluding to the Late Orleans, still 
King on the trees. Yes, we have had good 



crops of Plums, as well as Pears and 
Apples, and the colouring has been remarkable. 
But I have to net all the trees in order to 
keep any fruit. Blackbirds are very trouble- 
some, and this year the starlings, for the first 
time, annoyed us. As you can judge for your- 
self, the kitchen gardens are on a large scale, 
and, in addition to bush fruits, and Straw- 
berries in variety, great breadths of vegetables 
are grown to keep up supplies all the year 
round." 

"Do you care to mention any particular fea- 
ture?" 

"We have a considerable quantity of Maize, 
and this year it ripened. I consider it an ex- 
cellent vegetable. We are still picking Runner 
Beans and Peas ; also, we are still cutting 
Marrows. Now, I think, we had better take 
the Vineries, beginning with the mid-season 
house. ' Here we have Prince of Wales, Lady 
Hastings, Alicante, and Madresfield Court. The 
next house is devoted to Muscats, and space is 
taken up in these with Chrysanthemums, about 
one thousand altogether. The Japanese varie- 
ties are between two and three hundred, and the 
remainder are bush. Between the two 
Vineries is a Fig tree trained on wires outside, 
bearing its second crop of fruit ; the variety is 




MR. J. C. SUTTON. 



White Marseilles. Then we have a Peach 
house, with Peaches planted out, and Tomatoes 
in pots. The Peaches and Nectarines are Libra, 
Humboldt, Princess of Wales, Bellegarde, and 
Barrington. The Tomatoes are Winter Beauty 
and Market Red. Now we come to a house in 
which I think you will feel interested. It is 
a late Vinery, and contains but one variety, 
Lady Downe." 

An Extraordinary Crop. 

" I certainly do not recollect ever to have seen 
so many bunches of Grapes in the same space. 
The crop is quite a picture, and you must be 
very gratified with it. In many cases, I observe 
that there are two bunches on a lateral. How 
many bunches do you think there are on the 
Vines?" 

"About three hundred. The crop is the best 
proof that could possibly be given of the vitality 
of Vines. These are at least forty years old, 
and for the twenty-three years I have known 
them, the crop has never failed, though since 
I ran up some young rods, it has been larger. 
In a house which, after all, is only a lean-to, 
the experience inay be worth mentioning.. In 
the next house, which is now devoted to Figs, 
we have just cut down an old Peach, Dr. Hogg, 
which for thirty-six years covered a vast space, 
and never failed to fruit. Last year we gathered 
over five hundred and fifty Peaches, some 



eight and a half ounces in weight, but the tree 
was evidently worn out." 

"Have I time to see the stove?" 

"Just to glance at it. On one side you 
notice we have Cucumber Rochford Market, 
which crops all through the season. We cut 
small and frequently. Our roof climbers are 
rather a feature." 

The Value of Dipladenias. 

"What do you consider one of the best?" 

"There is no roof climber to equal Dipla- 
denias. Well managed, they commence to 
flower about May, and continue in bloom until 
the autumn. When gathering the flowers for 
decorative use, only the blooms with their foot- 
stalks should be taken, as a single raceme would 
produce flowers for three or four months, thirty 
or forty blooms being picked from one. The 
plants are rested for a "short time at the end 
of a year, then pruned hard back, and after- 
wards restarted into growth at the beginning of 
the year. They should then be shaken out, care 
being taken not to bruise the tubers, and then 
repotted in a mixture of peat and sand. They 
should not be watered till the soil is rather drier 
than would suit most plants. The young shoots 
are best trained on thin string under the roof, 
about four to six inches from the glass. They 
should be syringed twice a day to keep down 
red-spider, their worst enemies." 

"What are the varieties?" 

"The best are amabilis, insignis, Brearleyana 
and boliviensis, a white variety. The last 
should not be cut back so hard as others. It 
also appreciate a mixture of loam and peat." 

"You seem to go in largely for Calanthes." 

"They are quite one of our leading features, 
and they are amongst the most useful of all 
flowers for decorative purposes. We grow three 
varieties of deciduous Calanthes, namely, 
Veitchii, vestita rubio-oculata, and vestita 
ltitea. Whether on the plant, or cut and placed 
in water, the flowers are very lasting, as well ' 
as beautiful." 

" Can you give me a few hints as to treat- 
ment?" 

"We usually repot the bulbs about March, 
in a compost of turfy loam, leaf-mould, dry 
cow manure, and sphagnum. The pots or pans 
must be well drained, as the plants, when 
growing, require plenty of water, and when well 
rooted, liquid manure also. They are grown 
on shelves in a light position at the back of 
a. Melon house, which is a three-quarter span. 
After the foliage turns yellow, little water is 
needed — not more than just enough to prevent 
the bulbs from shrivelling." 

Mr. Sutton's Showing'. 

As we looked at some magnificent specimens 
of Apples in the fruit house, I asked Mr. Sutton 
his experience in showing since coming to 
Chevening in August, 1888. 

" I have not done very much exhibiting ; but 
I have been fairly successful, and have been 
awarded several medals by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, chiefly for Grapes and hardy 
fruits. The medal I value most is the one I 
gained in the open class at the Franco-British 
Exhibition in 1908, for an exhibit of fifty 
varieties of hardy fruits." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



An interview with a well-known amateur on 
Daffodil Cultivation— Mr. W. F. Mitchell, of 
The Lodge, Wbotton Leek, near Warwick — will 
appear next week. 



Christmas and New Year Gifts. — No better 
gift could be made to a gardening enthusiast 
than a book on some horticultural subject he or 
she may be keenly interested in. Send for the 
new catalogue of books on the garden, farm, 
and home, just issued by the Publisher, Hatton 
House, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., and 
a copy will be forwarded post free, by return 
of post. 
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> ould nni p uiibly live and thrive; but being 
ol difTenmt kinds, having different habits of 

growth, ;nnl uMpiiiing ■lilteient iond, they rtrc 



able to adapt themselves to one mother, and 

the effect is exc eedingly beautiful. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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Famous Gardeners at Home. 



ALFRED SWATTON, at THE GARDENS, NEW PLACE, 

HASLEMERE. 



NO ono \ lulling tho gardens at New Place, 
Haslemeir. t 1m i !i ( innnig residence of 
Mi. \ M S. Mrthucn. would imagine that it 
was less than ItVttt years since they were estab* 
II lied. In fa* L the walled-in Hovver garden, 
into which 1 lust proceeded w hen, with the 
ourteoua consent oi the owner, 1 went to see 
Mi Sw.itton, the head gardener, early in Sep* 
timber, was onlv made last year. Mr. Swatton f 
who belong! to the yonnger generation of Coming 
men in the horticultural world, was trained at 
Kew, and has been in his present position (or 
About hvn veais and b halt. Of course, a great 
dral b.nl \u-rt\ done at New Place under the 
;ni^pnt*H uf bis pifwhvftsor. But he has 

*l< \*dopeili as well a- i ai iietl on, the good work ; 
and cotliUh'i .ddo < lnht i 1 ^ the pr<* < * * I ,i.dtij:;- 

?ihl* state id (lungs must be aligned to him. 
UrtHlotnett*, as cvervono knows, is the centre of 
motile of tho m\< Im -I si onon in Surrey* *tn<i 
\rw l'laie, «lambn/i on tin* Mimmit of a hilU 
eonuuntiding a delightful vk w of t\m surround* 
mji couuitv. h.r> great natural advantages ni 

h t to (tnd mm and sum Minding l he ^ 
howevm, been luined t<> the be>t account, 
and even mi the \u v wit atltnm'iou I -p< n* m 
tin* pounds I was ,ddr to appre^Mte their 
maniloht fctti ai tiou^, 

4 Win n was this new tloun gat den planted?'* 
I imiumnl, a- we rmnmenced nni ioun4*» 

11 We onlv finished planting m Apnl Origin- 
a\\x % <lns was a kitchen garden. The garden 
wan all laid last year. From the octagon in 
the centtc walk, it is split up with grass walks 
iu ordei to have the advantage of the green/' 



of doors in April, easy to ^t'uw, but it likes 

■ You might mention some of the other plants 

now in bloom." 

"I mav say, in passing, that this garden *a 
planned to a scheme of colour. We have now 
::i flower, Helianthus, Rudbeckias, Tritomas, 
CoreopM.f, Hollyhocks (planted rather late). 
Larkspur (Sutton's blue), tine batches of Lhry 
santhemum maximum, and Antirrhinum (white). 
The Rudbeckia purpurea is not so well known 
as some of the other varieties. The treatment 
required ;^ the same as the yellow varieties. 
I <ee that the fruit trees are all. on the 

\vall>. 

"Yes: lltli u-h this is not a fruit district. 



«. \ua; yuod vaiieties of I'cars and 

I'lums. 1 he old stewing Pear, Caiiliac, does 
rtmarkably well. For most of our fruit and 

Wffttables we fall back upon the other portion 
of the kitchen g 
"I suppose yc 
tables?** 

"Celery is ra 
are Standard H 
Wright's Gia 



u grow the usual run of vege 



\\ h 



a feature. The varieties 
i, Sutton's Superb Pink, 
e. and Sutton's While Uem 
w heads of the last, but 1 

consider Wright's Giant White one of the best. 
\W have also a nice Sot of Onions, Ailsa Craig." 
1 What is 3 f our system Lti the treatment of 

Onions?" , . • 

• I believe in deep trenching. It is not often 
practised, but it is very necessary in the cul- 
tivation of Onions. Our crop this year is the 
best we have had." 
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"Ami Potatoes?" 

"We liave a few factors, which will, 1 
provt to be the best. The other variet: 
King Edward VU. aud Reliance." 
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As it was raining very hard, we sought 
shelter in the greenhouses, which also form a 
part of the new flower garden. 

"You have a fine batch of Gloxinias, 1 see?" 

"It is a particular strain called Duchess of 
York, which we grew from seed la>: year. I 
did not flower them then because they are really 
better the second vear if thev have not flowered 




The Wild Garden. 



the first. The seed is Sutton's, and can be relied 
upon. There are only about three or four out 
of one hundred and twentv that have not come 
true, and, of course, the important point is to 
get them true to colour. 11 

"Were your single Begonias grown from seed 
last year?" 

"Yes, the variety is Sutton's Single, Begonia 
Weltoniensis is also a useful variety, easy to 
grow. I strike them from cuttings, as they 
begin to throw up and get a nice large plant 
in a ■ forty-eight ' pot. The pink flower is rather 
pretty, and its prettiness is enhanced by its 
foliage/' 

**\Vhat other Begonias do you grow?" 

"Sutton's Double — deep rose colour tiaked 
with white—is very handsome. It has been in 
flower quite four months, and will last through 
September. A very handsome seedling, terra- 
cotta in colour, is one of several I got in a 
mixed packet, I throw away a great many of 
the inferior seedlings, and by this method obtain 
some very good ones." 

"How many Heliotropes do you grow in 

pots?" 

"About eighteen. I think President Carnot 
is so much superior to the old kind. It has a 
mere robust leaf, and the heads are finer. We 
grow from thirty to forty Tydseas — some people 
t all them Gesi:era> They axe good-flowering 
plants through July and August, and those who 
grow Gloxinias can easily cultivate Tydaeas 
successfully." 

"How long have your Achimenes been in 

fl o wer ?" . o y , • . *}^^MU£& 

"For eieht or nine weeks, and thev will last 
considerably longer. The* variety is Scarlet 
Perfection. I have about a dozen, and hang 
them in the greenhouse over the stage." 

"I notice that you have a number of Gera- 
niums on the stage." 

"They were brought in a week ago, and are 
just expanding, after being grown in the sum- 
mer in frames outside* My object is to get 
them in colours, such as terra-cotta, white, red, 
pink, then red again, then a batch of double 
white, and, finally, a batch oi double pink. My 
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evwe-.ve -s that von can ob:a.il I bettor etUv . 
bv putting iVrumums in bitcgtt accofdrat to 
colour than by putting oiw in here ami one 
there. In another three weeks 1 shall have a 
mass of colour which 1 could not get outside. 
Thev come in nicely before Chrysanthen 
"\Ve do not mow much fruit under g 
continued Mr. Swatton ; "but the Peaches to 
this small house are Karly Rive :s. Alexandra, 
and Gross© Mignonne. The only Nectarine ts 
Violet Hative. We have a few Orchids, chiefly 
C«lo«vne cnstata, which have made some ven 
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Proceed .4 past the vden entrai 
terrace, I observed several large terra-cotta 
vases containing Salvia Patens, two pot 
Agapanthus close to the house, ant 
Roses planted ;o cover the wa'.i. 
extreme end is an attractive sum 
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Behind this is the Rose garden, small, but con- 
taining several good varieties, including 
Madame Ravary and Gruss an Tepiitz. Here, 
too, is a small lawn with border round, and 
sundial in the centre. 

Tn the borders still in flower," said Mr. 
Swatton, "are Phlox in variety, large 
clumps of Chrysanthemum maximum, and 
Lobelia fulgens. There is also a very fine 
bush of Veronica salicifolia in flower, and the 
Dimorphanthus manchuricus." 

"Do you grow many varieties of Roses on the 
pergola ?" 

"Crimson Rambler, Dundee Rambler, and 
the Polyanthus varieties. The pergola, with its 
brick pillars, is considered rather handsome, 
and is even overladen with oak rafters.*' 

Below the Rose garde:: is ti e wild garden, con- 
taining some very fine beds of Hydrangea 
paniculata. Fuchsias Riccartonii, and Anemone 
japonica, while approaching the rock garden, 
which is one of the most attractive features of 
Xew Place, were some magnificent specimens 
of Lilinm tigrinum. 

Expressing my admiration of these. Mr. 
Swat: on re-oined, M Tigrinum does better than 
any other Lilinm on this soil. It lasts in 
flower quite a month. We a! so grow Lilium 
auratum macrantha up to eight fee: six inches 
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high, and get some very fine flowers. This 
year we have had a very good show of Olearia 
Haastii, which have just passed out of flower, 
and, as you see, there is a very nice little bed 
of Montbretias." . 
"What about shrubs?'* 

"Of course, all the shrubs are quite young, 
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but they axe doing well, 
Andromadas, Skimmias, and YYeigel 

latter we have some very good vanet 

Eva Rathke and Dr. Bailout," a °*4j 
Then we entered the rock garden, , 
ad planted four years ago. I n g?* 
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Taos Simmer House on the Upper Terra: 



but I asked Mr. Swatton to tell me the naat 
of some of the most important. 1 

u One of these is, unquestionably, Linus 
borealis, a Xorth American plant* with trailis 
evergreen stems. A single plant measures a yr 
and a half across — at the back of a lar?e st::- 
in a north aspect. The flowers are rosy, 
is one of the best of Alpine species, and ; 
often known as the Twin-flower, owing to 
flowers being perched in pairs on a ven* slendc 
stalk. Then we had a very fine batch of Sui 
frag a sancta, with a very deep-green folia.it 
which flowered more freely last spring than 
have ever seen it, but we have Saxifragas :* 
great vanetv, iik huhuq Valdensis* whose dec 
tufts and snow -white flowers are very ors» 
mental. Another North American plant **bw 
Nourishes here is Gaultheria nummularis * 
evergreen creeper which always flourishes « 
a sheltered, shady position. A plant we gr° f 
chiefly for the gracefulness, is Muehlenbw 8 
yexillarus, whose trailing habit renders it 
interesting." 

''Perhaps you can tell me which varieW 
flourish in the recess of the rockery?" , 

"The Ramondias do exceeding!" 
pyrenaiea has large rosettes of 
roundish leaves, and bears a number of vl0i f 
purple blossoms. R. Nathaliae flowered at ' 
end of last May very well indeed, and son*? 

these plants measured over one f 

The Edelweiss, which was planted when * 
rock garden was made, thrives in this soil, " 
we have a large batch of Primulas, incly^ 
i&volucrata, frondosa, glaucescens, Sik^- 3 ; c ; 
sis, and japonica capitata — now in bloj 
There is & very tiny Primula wliich grows 
a stone, and which I think is rather rai«- 
is called AUioni, and the blossoms are (M* ' 
rosy- purple.** ^ 

"Then, I suppose, you have the Cistu* , 

"Quite a number of varieties. The one p 
flower is, as its colour denotes, Purpureus. j 
the middle of Tune, when the rock garden^ 
its best, the Ostus is quite a feature ^ 
the Sedum. One of the most attractive v 
ties of Sedum, because of its rather sued*', 
leaves, is obtusifolium. That, 
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1 \KAK KATK,-Uv>w are your Chrysanth* 

I J xwxvw-. vk>uig ihx> year? Mine have been 
speciailv sirong, and are now opening very fine 
bucU* and thi-i I attnbwle to the fact that last 
n thtfv had no tire heat at all, and, conse- 
!h", we obtained extra strong cuttings, quite 
tu 1 ^ nom Duehu. uenerallv, when the plain* 
have been grouped in the warm conservatory, 
the rust cuttings they made were very thin and 
weak, in fact, no good at all ; and we often 
had to watt until the plants had made later 
shoots tft a frame, after being cut down ; but 
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Sweet, Robert (1783-1835), horticulturist 
by B. B. Woodward, rev. Alexander Goldbloom 
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Sweet, Robert (1783-1835), horticulturist, was born at Cockington, near 
Torquay, the son of William Sweet and his wife, Mary. Nothing is known of his 
early education; at the age of sixteen he was placed under his half-brother, James 
Sweet, gardener to Richard Bright of Ham Green, near Bristol. Sweet remained 
there for nine years before moving to Woodlands, the residence of John Julius 
Angerstein, to take charge of a collection of plants. 

In 1810 Sweet entered as a partner, with William Malcolm, in the Stockwell 
nursery, and when that was dissolved in 1815, became foreman at the nursery of 
Whitley, Brames, and Milne, of Fulham. In 1819, he entered the service of Messrs 
Colvill; while in their employ he was charged with having received a box of plants 
knowing them to have been stolen from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, but was 
acquitted after trial at the Old Bailey on 24 February 1824. In 1826 he left the 
Colvills, and occupied himself until 1831 almost wholly in the production of 
botanical works, while still cultivating a limited number of plants in his garden at 
Parson's Green, Fulham. In 1830 he moved to Chelsea, where he had a larger 
garden and cultivated for sale to his friends. 

In June 1831 Sweet suffered a complete nervous breakdown. He died on 20 
January 1835, leaving a widow but no children. He had been elected a fellow of the 
Linnean Society on 14 February 1812. His works included Hortus suburbanus 
Londinensis (1818); Geraniaceae (5 vols., 1820-30); Sweet's hortus Britannicus 
(1826); Flora Australasica (1827-8); and an ornithological work, The British 
Warblers (1823). The botanical genus Sweetia was named in his honour by 
Candolle in 1825. 

B. B. WOODWARD, rev. ALEXANDER GOLDBLOOM 

Sources Desmond, Botanists, 667 ■ Gardener's Magazine, 9, 159 ■ Magazine of Natural History, 8, 
410 

Archives RBG Kew 



© Oxford University Press 2004—14 All rights reserved 

B. B. Woodward, 'Sweet, Robert (1783-1835)', rev. Alexander Goldbloom, Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004; online edn, May 2010 
[http://ezproxy-prd.bodleian.ox.ac.uk:2i67/view/article/26823, accessed 28 Nov 2014] 

Robert Sweet (1783-1835): doi:io.i093/ref:odnb/26823 
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The Cultivation of 
Violas and Chrysanthemums, 



INTERVIEW with 
MK. WILLIAM SYDENHAM, 
AT KING'S NEWTON, 
MELBOURNE. 



THE name of Mt. William Sydenham is 
known in all parts of the world as 
that of a singularly successful 
specialist in the cultivation of 
Violas, and it was mainly wuh the 
view of having a chat with him on 
one of the flowers whose popularity 
increases every year, that I recently visited 
King's Newton, but, while spending a day in 
his beautiful gardens, 1 came to the conclusion 
ihat even S'iolas ought not to engage my un- 
divided attention. There are, in tact, many 
features ol interest in the operations which he 
is carrying on under the most delightful and 
auspicious conditions. It was only in April 
last year that Mr. Sydenham finally removed 
fruin Bole Hall, Tamworth, where the late 
Robert William Hanbury first saw the light, to 
his present quarters. As he told me in the 
course of conversation, he was prompted "to make 
the move because he had come to the conclusion 
that his specialities did not thrive as much as 
he wished in the increasing darkness of an 
atmosphere incidental to the presence of 
numerous factories and collieries. Hut it was 
not until he had made researches in the fairest 
of English counties that he determined to settle 
in the quaint old village of King's Newton, 
near Melbourne, on the estate of Admiral Lord 
Walter Kerr, in the south-east part of Derby- 
shire. The village was originally known as 
Newton, but when Charles II. visited the Hall 
— which, though now in ruins, was formerly 
the ancestral home of the Hardinge family- 
he commanded that it should henceforth be 
called King's Newlon. Its own natural charms 
form the chief attractions ol this old-world spot, 
but it has an interest to fruit-growers as the 
birthplace of the famous Apple. Newton Wonder. 
In time to come, if not indeed already, it will 
be celebrated as the haunt of the Viola. 

Of course, in October, all that I could see 
of the Violas was the place where they were, 
but even so I could judge of the conditions 
under which they were grown, and form an idea 
of their lovely appearance in the glow of the 
summer sun. Again, I saw enough of the Chry- 
santhemums and Asters — which, with Border 
Carnations and Picotees, are features of only 
secondary importance — 1o justify the assertion 
that Mr. Sydenham has pitched his tent on 
land and in surroundings which ensure the 
most healthy foliage and the most brilliant of 
blossoms. 

As we wandered, in the autumn sun- 
shine', from one pleasmmce to another, now 
spending a little time in Mr. Sydenham's office, 
crowded with evidence of business, and then 
repairing to the cumfortable seclusion of his 
pleasantly situated house, we discussed the 
questions on which I sought mv host's advice. 

"How manv year>," I enquired, "is it since 
you adopted the Viola as votir chief fancy?" 

"lust twelve Al probably vou know, my 
original fancy was the Pinny, though William 
Dean, who was with me for years— he was the 
old 'Viola King —wanted me to take no the 
Vi.,la while he (U alive. I'ntil after his death, 
however, I had n,.t a Viola in the place." 

"V '"i -till grow Pansies?" 



11 Yes, Fancv exhibition Pansies, as 1 grew 
them at Tamworth. But since I turned my 
attention to Violas, they have put Pansies in 
the shade, and now I think that, without flatter, 
ing myself, 1 may say that 1 have the best Violas 
in cultivation. " 

Pour Hundred and Fifty Varieties. 

"How many varieties did you start with?" 

"Four or five. At the present moment I 
have four hundred and fifty stock varieties 
catalogued, and I have also a number of seed- 
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lings, some of which will get into the list before 
long. You ought to have been here at my trial 

of Violas." . 

"When did it take place?" 

"The first Saturday in June. The whole of 
the four hundred and fifty varieties were repre- 
sented on the occasion, which was unique of its 
kind." 

Selecting Seedlings. 

"flow many seedlings do you raise each 
year f 

" f rom five to six thousand. I have raised 
quite twenty thousand. Of course, the number 
of the best which I pick out for growing varies 
from thirty to thirty-six. The results of my 
year's growing of Violas is concentrated in the 
annual trial. You can imagine that the task of 



selecting seedlings is an anxious one ; it is so 
easy to make mistakes. I was on the eve of 
throwing out Mrs. Chichester, when I saw the 
first .bloom, but I was advised not to do so, 
and it is now the most popular Viola of the day 
Since then, seven or eight years ago, millions 
of the variety have been sold. I named it after 
Colonel Chichester's wife, who was then m 
Egypt." 

The Differences Between Violas and 



•What is the essential difference between 
Violas and Pansies?" 

•*A Viola is a tufted Pansy, but here, in a 
couple of sentences, is the essential difference. 
An ideal Pansy should have a full, distinct 
blotch, a clear eye, without lines or rays into 
the blotch. An ideal Viola should have no 
blotch whatever, and, if rayed, the rays roust 
be thin and refined. Another important differ- 
ence is that, though the Pansy as an individual 
flower is very handsome, you cannot grow it in 
masses. Trie rage is all for masses of flower, 
and the Viola is splendid for that purpose." 

The Viola in China,. 

'Do you find that the demand for Violas is 
increasing?" 

"So rapidly that I cannot execute orders fast 
enough, and it is a demand which extends to 
all parts of the world. Just now, for example, 
I have an order for Hankow to carry out. The 
testimonials, of which I have more than two 
thousand in one drawer, come from all 
countries." 

"What is the number of beds planted with 

Violas?" 

"Eour hundred and fifty, each with fourteen 
plants a foot apart. Every one of these plants 
will make a hundred plants, or more, for next 
spring." 



to Qrow Violas. 

"And, next, the vital point uf cultivation?" 

" When the soil is suitable, the cultivation is 
very simple. There is every kind of soil in my 
gardens, from sandy to stiff ; but a rich soil is 
the best for Violas. The ground requires tc 
be well forked up in winter, firm planting is 
indispensable, the surface should be kept well 
stirred, old blossoms should always be removed, 
and in June a liberal top-dressing should be 
worked round the plants." 

The Top-dressing. 

"Of what should it consist?" 

"Fresh soil, with a little decomposed cow 
manure. The top-dressing gives the Violas a 
flesh 'case of life. In fact, if, in addition to 
this, all coarse growth is cut away, there is no 
reason why they should not flower freely from 
Mav till late in the autumn." 

The Importance of Watering. 

"Care should be taken," continued Mr. 
Sydenham, ''that nice young, weir-rooted plants 
are secured, and in excessively dry weather it 
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:es&ary to see that the Violas do not suffer 
lack <jf moisture. A good soaking should 
n them in the evening, using rain-water, 
Me." 



Jest Bedding- Varieties. 

'Without going too much into varieties, 1 
should like to have the names of some which 
you especially recommend for bedding." 

" Here is the cream of them. Acushla (pure 
white), A. D. Parker (dark mauve selfj, Amy 
Harr (dark pink), Baillie Watt (purple), Bessie 

biu.-li self), Blue Kock (dark blue), Calliope 
idaik yellow), Carrie W all (rayless cream), Cen- 
tury (ivory-white), Charlotte (rayless canary- 
yellow), Comus (lavender self), Councillor W. 
Waters (crimson-purple), Crimson Bedder, Crim- 
son King, Cygnet (large rayless cream), Devon- 
shire Cream (cream self), Dolly (rayless yellow, 
centre marked purplish-heliotrope], Dons (soft 
rayless blue), Duchess of Fife iprimrose), Dun. 
can (dark bluish-mauve), Flower of Kden 
(rayed yellow I, General Clery (lavender-blue 
selfi, Goldie (deep rich yellow), Hector Mac- 
donald (an improved Acushlai, Jackdaw (soft 
purple), James Pilling (white, with lavender 
margin), Jenny (deep lilae-mauvel, John Quar- 
ton (light mauve self), Kitty Hay (deep yellow 
self!, Lady Warwick (rosy-purple i, Maggie Molt 

mauve selfl, Magnificent (seedling from Blue 
Gown), Mary McLean [bright mauve self), Miss 
Airdrie (slightly raved vellowi, Millie (rayless 
rrea.n), Miss K. A. Cade (rayless yellow), Mrs. 
William Greenwood (canary-yellow selfl, Ophelia 
(soft, deep purple-heliotropei, Rose Beauty (pale 
rose), Sarum (rayless CTearn), Seagull (pure 
white). Snowdrop (pure white), Solnntha (purple 
selfl, Stephen (deep yellow), Sunlight (rayless, 
white ground), Sweep (black-purple), Sweetness 
(creamy. white!, Tamwurth Gem (ravless yellow, 
edged heliotrope), Virginia (pale bluish-lilac), 
White Beamy (while rayless self)." 

"These varieties, I conclude, were raised by 
different people?" 

"Oh, yes, and a fair number of them bv me. 
Would you like to have the names of the be*t 
for exhibition?" 

The Best Exhibition Varieties. 

"I should like a few of the best for exhibition, 
and then of some which are good either for 
exhibition or bedding." 

"For exhibition only, Admiral of the Hint.-, 
Baden-Powell (which is Rose Noble, a rayless 
yellow, renamed!, Beau (creamy-white), Helle 
balglish (rosy-purple), Belle irayed whitei, 
Britannia (large yellow self), Challenger (rayless 
white), Cochrane (slightly rayed and yellow). 
Colonel Wolferstan (rayless white), Duchess of 
York (creamy-white), Goalkeeper (rich purple 
self), Haiti--. Laidlaw (rich plum-purple), Helen 
Smeltie (rayless white, with purple-blue border), 
Isolde (rayless canary-yellow), Jenny Houston 
imaroon, shading to grey), Jessie Baker (rayless 
creamy-white), Lady Knox (large creamy-yellow), 
Lydia (flaked nurple on white ground I, Mother 
Smellie (large striped flower), Mrs. P. Braith- 
waite (purple), Ophir (slightly raved white), Sir 
lames Knux (deep blue-purple, shading to grey), 
Sweet Marie (ravless canary-vellnw). Thrasher 
(large blue selfl, and William I.ockwood (deep 
rayless yellow)." 

For Bedding and Exhibition. 

"For both purposes, I recommend Amy Gale 
(rayless lilac), Belfast Gem (smoky heliotrope), 
Blanche (large creamy-whitel, Cheshire Cream, 
Cream Gull, Cream King, Dark Belfast Gem. 
E. C. Barlow (large cream white). Frani isca 
(pale blush), Lord Williams Icrim son-mauve), 
Giganteus (immense yellow self). Harry Bam- 
ber (purple-heliotropei, Iliffc (ravless cream). 
Iris (yellow, tinged heliotrope), "Lizzie Storer 
(purple, shading to white), Mary Burnie (slightly 
layed cream), Mrs. Chichester (flaked or marbled 
purple, on white ground), Mrs. Dim (cream), 
Mrs. Hicklin (rayless yellow), Mrs. Upton 
blush on rayless cream), Peace (ravless creamv- 
white ground), Sunbeam (ravless c'ream-yellow'i, 
Swan (rayless white self), White Empress." 



The Best Exhibition 

"We ought to have the names of a few 
exhibition l'ansies." 

"Captain Sycamore [dark blotches, golden, 
yellow edges, broadly banded with deep plum), 
Chrysolite (purple blotches on creamy-yellow 
ground), C. W. Greenwood (yellow foundation, 
dark violet blotches), Duchess of Montrose (deep 
purple blotches, edged pale yellow), Lord . Rose- 
bery (dark blotches, bordered yellow), Hubert 
Haywood (purple blotches on white ground 1, 
Jessie L. Arbuckle (Spanish blue blotches, white 
margin), Joe Nadin (dense solid blotches, banded 
yellow, top petals yellow), Miss Nadin (top 
petals white), Miss Neil (large circular velvety 
blotches, edged white, with lacing oi bright 
crimson), Mrs. George Keen (rich purple 
blotches, edged yellow), Mrs. Nadin (mulberry 
blotches, belted pure white, top petals purplel, 
Mrs. Neil (violet blotches, shaded crimson), 
Mrs. T. W. Sanders (dense blotch on yellow 
groundi, Mrs. William Leckwood (deep velvety 
purple blotches, edged crimson), Robert C. 
Allan (dense plum blotches), Tamwo-'h Herald 



pink, rosy-blush on white ground, rich lake, 
pure white, crimson-maroon, salmon-terra-cotta, 
yellow, crimsun-terra-cotta, rose with white 
zone, deep reddish terra-cotta, canary-yellow, 
rich glowing scarlet, rich cream, quilled pale 
heliotrope, crimson-red, brownish-crimson, deep 
rose and white, and soft primrose-yellow. But 
quite the gem of these new varieties is Jorlin 
Foster, an apricot, two feet high. For novelty, 
habit, and general usefulness, either lor garden 
or table decoration, I consider it perfect. It 
is also most suitable for growing in pots." 

Qrown from Seed. 

"These, I gather, were all gr-»wn from seed." 

"Absolutely, and they will flourish in any soil. 
The seeds from which my plants were grown 
were sown under glass in March or April, and 
planted out in June, many of th- [alter beinii 
111 bloom first. New seed is now ready, and it 
may be sown at any time in a house free from 
frost. As soon as "the plants are large enough 
to handle, Ihey should be pricked off into trays, 
and put ou: in their permanent quarters in 




Violas is Bloom. 



(violet blotches), Tamworth Yellow, Tom Nadm 
(rosy purple blotches), Tom Walters (dense 
purple blotches), Violet Susan (finely-cut, purple 
blotches), and AVilliam Terry (rich brown 
blotches on deep yellow ground)." 

"What about cultivation?" 

"The cultivation is practically the same as 
that of Violas. The best time for putting out 
the plants is the end of March, if open weather 
prevails. East winds do far more harm to 
Pansies than severe trusts, and when the wind 
is in that quarter, a flower pot should be at 
hand to put over each plant. If in a frame, 
the lights should be taken off on all favourable 
occasions, the plants being only kept covered 
during heavy rain, severe frosts, and when the 
wind is in the east." 

New Early-flowering Single 
Chrysan tli e mums . 

"Now, about early-fluwering single Chrysan- 
themums, of which I believe you have several 
new varieties?" 

"This year I am offering for the first time 
a number of varieties which were greatly appre- 
ciated by experts at my annual trials. You 
have seen many of them in bloom, but they 
were at their best in the middle of September. 
There are nearly forty varieties, including, in 
colours, fiery-bronze, coral-pink, delicate rosy. 



June; they will make a beautiful show in 
August, and until the frost cuts them down." 
" Are they too expensive for a small amateur 
•to grow?" 

"As to prime cost, plants only cost one shilling 
each, and six hundred seeds the same. The 
plants arc sold in May. With regard to early- 
flowering Chrvsanthemums, you inighl like to 
have the names of the twenty-five which were 
selected at my exhibition on the lasi Saturday 
in September." 

The Best Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

"I think our readers would be glad to know 
them." 

"Abertorn Beauty, Chatillon, Claret, Doris 
Peto, Ethel, Ethel Blades, Fee Japonais, Fee 
Parisienne, Goacher's Crimson, Golden Glow, 
Hector, Improved Masse, James Bateman, 
Lillie, Lizxis McNeil, Maggie, Mignon, Mrs. A. 
Willis, Mrs. William Sydenham, Mytchett White. 
Nina Blick, Norman'die, Pollie, Kosie, and 
Touraine." 

Brilliant Border Carnations. 

"Of course, I do not wish to ask you question 
about all the flowers you grow, but 1 see that 
Border Carnations are in great force." 

"To tell the truth, I pride myself that in (he 
history of the flower there has never been a 
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finer combination of Border Carnations and 
1'icotees than I have been able to collect. With 
regard to varieties, the premier yellow is 
Daffodil; the premier maroon, W. H. Paxton ; 
the premier white, Lady Annabel ; the premier 
Uvender, Duchess of Wellington ; the premier 
rosy-heliotrope, and the sweetest-scented Carna. 
tiott an cultivation, Courtesy; the premier buif, 
lk-nbow ; the premier apricot, Victoria; the 
premier Tose, Camilla ; the premier scarlet, 
Ordinal; the premier coral-pink, Mrs. William 
Sydenham ; and the premier pale primrose, Mrs. 
Tredinnick." 

How to Brow Them. 

"Any hints on the cultivation of Border Car- 
nations would be acceptable." 

'The beds should bethoroughly drained and 
raised a few inches, and coarse sand or sifted 
Old mortar-rubbish should be freely used. The 
plants should be very firmly set in the ground, 
no deeper than the first pair of leaves, and 
should be eighteen inches apart. Koom should 
be allowed (or weeding, and for the- layering 
Plants likely to be injured by strong winds 
should be supported with a short stick. At the 
layering-time, in August, plenty of finely-sifted, 
very sandy soil should be placed round the 
plants. The leaves should be removed till 
within six or seven inches of the top; a clear 
cut should be made half-way through a joint, 
and then for half an inch up the middle of 
the stem, beforp pegging-down. These will 
easily root by October, when they may be taken 
from their parent plant, and either grown in 
pots, or put into their permanent quarters." 

Their Worst Enemy. 

"What is ihe worst enemy of llorder Carna- 
tions?" 

■'The most troublesome insect, which is also 
the hardest to get rid of, is the thrip ; but if 
the plants are in pots the pest may be destroyed 
by fumigating with XL-All insecticide. You 
might add that the best Fancy Carnations, of 
which 1 have a great number, are Amphion 
(rosy-red on yellow), Circe (richly marked crim. 
^un, on buff yellow). Criana (lerra-cotta, marked 
with crimson), Epicure (rose on buff), and 
Ilanno (yellow, heavily marked red)." 



do not know of anything to beat Phlox decussata 
for massing, Tu hold them up, they require to 
be well staked. Amateurs can grow them quite 
easily. Soma of the best are Amphitryon, 
Avalanche, Carl Huber, Coquelicot, Ktna, Faust, 
Flambeau, Freifraulein von Lassberg, Grosse- 
lande, Greluchette, Hercules, Iris, L'Aiglon, Le 
Siecle, Meteor, Mrs. Oliver, Opale, Roger Marx, 
Roi des Blancs, Rosa Bonheur, Sheriff Ivory 
|one of th» finest in cultivation), Sylphide, Tour 
Eiffel, and Tapis Blanc, a very dwarf pure 
white, with immense trasses of flower. This is 
a splendid novelty." 

W I see that you have a large number of 
first prize cards and certificates." 

"I do not show much, but we have done very 
well with Carnations this year. At the Birming- 
ham show, I was fortunate enough to win the 
'triplets,' besides twelve other prizes. I am 
also fortunate in my Carnation-grower, Mr. 
Rudd, who cleared the board at Birmingham 
Levcn years in succession. But gTowing, not 
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A useful purpose may here be served if warn- 
ing is given to tenants who are desirous of 
planting trees. It is always wise to come to 
some agreement with the landlord in respect of 
all planting proposed to be carried out. borne 
owners of property are not difficult to deal with 
in such matters, and the right of removal by the 
tenant is easily arranged with them, but un- 
fortunately there are others. 

What in the way of fruit can be grown in a 
small town garden? On the outskirts of 
numerous towns, the whole of our hardy fruits 
can be most successfully grown, though near 
London and some of the great industrial centres, 
fruit of any kind is difficult to produce. In a 
suburban garden in the south-western district, 
Plums, for instance, have this season been 
heavily laden with good fruit. In the same 
garden, Apples have for a number of years been 
grown with very poor results. The prospective 
fruit-grower will therefore be wise to proceed 
cautiously in the early stages, gradually learning 
what his garden is best suited for in the way 
of fruit-growing. > 

Valuable Fruits for the House. 

What are known a* bush fruits oughi always 
to be given a fair share of the room available. 
Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries, with 
Strawberries, appeal at once to many of us, and 
for downright usefulness in the house the first 
three arc difficult to beat. Strawberries, how- 
ever delicious and desirable they may be, are 
scarcely of the same value to the man with 
a small garden as are the others. Yet they may 
be obtained with the sacrifice of the smallest 
possible amount of space by planting them in 
lines by the edges of paths, or in narrow 
borders at the foot of walls or fences. 

In planting the larger fruits, the intending 
grower must make a wise selection of varieties, 
as these must, of necessit}-, be few in number. 
Taking Apples, for instance, and supposing 
there be room for but one culinary sort, it is 
doubtful if a better or more reliable could be 
found than Lord Grosvenor. Here we have a 
variety which commences to crop as quite a 
small tree, and one which succeeds in almost 
every aspect and soil where it is possible for 
Apples to grow and fruit. Stirling Castle is 
another variety that specially commends itself 
for the small garden. It is a cooking variety 
of great merit and precocity. In purchasing, 
always insist that the tree has been worked on 
the. Crab, as it fruits to such an extent in the 
early stages as to be of little value when grown 
on the Paradise. 

The foregoing are both comparatively early 
sorts of Apples, neither keeping for a late 
supply. For later use, we shall find Lord 
Derby, Newton Wonder, and last, for its strong 
habit of growth, Bramley's Seedling might be 
included in a useful trio of late Apples. 

But in the matter of varieties, one might go ■ 
on almost without end. The question of the 
best dessert Apples arises, and also the best 
sorts of Pears, and, again, what are the best 
varieties of Gooseberries, etc.? The rusy ap- 
pearance of Worcester Tearmain covers its sin 
of lack of quality, and we might continue to 
describe the merits and demerits of this or that 
sort, weighing one against the other, without 
imparting real and desirable information. 

Espaliers and Cordons for Contracted 
Areas. 

The forms of trees to be grown ought always 
to have serious consideration, and here we have 
given 11s one of the greatest means of saving 
space in growing fiuit. Espalier trees, when 
properly treated, whether grown on walls, or 
on wire supports in the open, are capable of the 
production of an immense amount of fruit in a 
most contracted area. Plums, Apples, and 
Pears can all be most successfully grown on 
such trees, some of the finest fruit ever 
exhibited having been obtained from espaliers. 

Small open bushes are also of immense value 
in this connection. Apples, when grown on the 
Paradise, are frequently planted no more than 
nino feet apart in each direction, and for a 



Asters and their Cultivation. 

"Then there are your Asters?" 

"One of the charms of Asters is that their 
tints mingle beautifully with the flowers bloom- 
ing at the same period, and decorate our gar- 
dens even before they come into bloom. As 
to culture, they will grow in the shade or in 
the open, in rich soil or in poor. All they 
require is to be firmly planted at the outset, 
and be provided with good, stout supports, to 
keep them from blowing over" 

"I should be glad to have the names of a few 
oi the most desirable varieties which would do " 
well in small gardens." 

"Several of the acris section, Admiration (deep 
pink), nearly all the amellus section, Amy (pale 
heliotrope), Barrosa (rosy-lilac), Beauty of Col- 
wall (lavender). Blue Star, Breydon (pale blue). 
Brightness (deep bright pink), Batterton Gem 
iror.y-lavender), most of the cordifolius section, 
the corymbosus varieties, the diffusus varieties, 
Dunningwell ipalc heliotrope], F'dward Beckett 
(lilac), all the ericoides section, Esther (delicate 
pink). Heliotrope, Hilda Morris (pale blue), 
Jones' White, Goldilocks (a very uncommon and 
most curious flowerl. Miss Gainsford (rich 
mauvei, Mrs. Duncombe Mann Irosy-blue). a 
few of the N"ova"-Ang1ia? section, several of the 
Novi-Belgii section, Perrv's Pink. Rev. E. W. 
Badger pinkish-white), Silver Queen (a lovely 
feathery variety, pale heliotrope). Thuja (soft, 
creamy-TallOW), several of the vimineus section; 
White Spire, White Oucen, Woodcock (pale 
rosy-purple', and many others." 

The Best Phlox decussata. 

-The niher specialitv I should like to notice 
i= v.ur collection of Phlox." 

-If j-ju get good plants and plant firmly, I 




Brsu Apple Tbees. 



showing, is the thing to which our time and 
attention is chiefly devoted. There are a little 
over twenty-five acres of land altogether, and, 
as you have observed, the plants are all grown 
in alphabetical order, so that visitors, whether 
the trade or amateurs, can find at a glance 
whatever thev want." Alfied Wilcox. 



The subject of next week's interview will 
be "The Gardens of the Postmaster-General, at 
Fox Warren, Cobham." 



fruit Trees and Bushes 
\for Small Gardens. 

ONCE smitten with the fever of fruit-grow, 
ing or pomology, as some of our 
learned friends prefer to designate a 
familiar avocation, few amateurs will 
be prevented by the exigencies of space from 
attempting to grow at least some fruit. The 
I>ft. square backyard is out of the question as 
a fruit-growing area, but there are many useful 
strips of land used as back gardens, where fruit 
could Irequentlv be grown successfully. 
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j the lowest tier," and to make a 
rom that point. But perhaps 
1 nst important suggestion in the paper 
1 ,= the renovatii.il of Pears on the Quince 
I iid Apples 011 the Paradise. The for- 
" 3 0 f fresh roots should be induced by cut- 
trench round each tree, and filling it with 
1 jj A year later the trees should be lifted 




H. C. 

(To be continued.) 



Davidson. 



FAMOUS GARDENERS AT 
HOME. 



No. 67.— Mr. J. C. TALLACK, F.R.H.S., at 
SHIPLEY HALL GARDENS, DERBY. 



A MONO the most famous of private gardens, 
J\ those of Shipley Hall hold a very high 
place. This is due to the beauty of their situa- 
tion, the great personal interest taken in them 
by Mr. Miller Muridy, and to the zeal and 
ability of the head gardener, Mr. Tallack. On 
the occasion of my visit, I travelled from 
London to Nottingham by one of the Great 
Northern expresses that, owing to the rapidity 
with which they accomplish the journey, are so 
generally used, and subsequently proceeded on 
the branch line of the same company to Marl- 
pool station. For most of the distance this line 
runs through the colliery district, but on leaving 
Ilkeston the scene entirely changes, and the 
country round Marlpool has the characteristics 
of the most delightful parts of Derbyshire. The 
entrance to the Shipley Park is charming, and 
the mansions and gardens are on an eminence 
of considerable height, commanding a splendid 
view of the surroundings. Mr. Tallack's reputa- 
tion in the horticultural world is substantial. 
His " Book of the Greenhouse," %nd his con- 
tributions to gardening papers are well known. 
For years, while living in Suftclk, he lectured 
(under the auspices of the West Suffolk County 
Council) on Horticulture, the lectures being 
spread over several years, and delivered in 
many parishes. A series of no less than twenty 
were given to the same class of elementary 
schoolmasters, mistresses, and teachers at two 



"Hollies, I see, are a great feature?" 
" Yes, we pride ourselves upon the collection 
of Hollies. There is nearly every variety. A 
very large-leaved variety is named after Mr. 
Mundy. The YVilsonii variety, which came out 
at the same time as the Mundyanum, is also 
very effective. The specimen of Ilex laurifolia 
nova is very fine, and also that of Ilex crenata. 
The latter is eight feet by twelve feet, and a 
fine specimen of a handsome but little-known 
shrub. Beds of flowering plants in the rough 
Grass have been recently introduced. Among 
the most showy are those of Rosa rugosa, mixed 
with Lilium lancifolium. Hydrangeas panicu- 
lata also do exceedingly well, Spiraeas, Weigela 
Eva Rathke, Hibiscus syriacus, Kniphofias, 
etc., etc." 

" You have a Water Lily poni? " 
"It is, I think, a fairly r;>to-date collection, 
and includes several of the Marliac varieties ; 
and also Gladstoniana, Robiusonii, and Richard- 
sonii, the pond edges being planted with a 
variety of other water-loving subjects." 

Before we commenced our inspection of the 
couple of score of houses, Mr. Tallack called my 
attention to a fine Weeping Elm, planted in 
" The Hall " garden, on the edge of the croquet 
lawn, a year ago, with the promise of serving 
as a tent in the summer, and then we came to 
the pergola, which is now being added. The 
length of this imposing structure is nearly 
three hundred feet. It has a stone path, and 
there is a flight of steps on to the lawn. Its 
erection "has involved great alterations in that 
portion of the gardens, and many of them are 
still in process of evolution. 

The corridor, at the time of my visit, was 
gay with Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, Salvias, 
and white Chrysanthemums, with Asparagus 



Mr. J. C. Tallack. 



. replanted, either in the same position, or, 
«r still, in fresh ground. 
January 1st. — This is the clay on which we 
pie all supposed to make those good intentions 
" which the pavement to " another place " 
lis formed— a very gelatinous pavement, surely 1 
Ifiiis is the day, too, on which people start their 
Hms, which are abandoned a few weeks — it 
pay even be a few days — later. I have 
Buy of these fragments. I open one and read : 
Kjanuary 2nd. — Dined at the E.'s. Conver- 
iiation better than the dinner. Took in Miss S. 
ir-very old and deaf. Joked, with difficulty, 
[Sown her ear-trumpet dining soup ; afterwards 
|ljstened. January 3rd.— -Wet. Wrote all day. 
jjantiary 4th. — Discovered by slavey under the 
psd, pistol in one hand, knife in the other — 
IW'earsiiig burglary story. Immense confusion 
El boarding-house. Author upstairs supposed to 
Rave gone mad from overwork." And so on. 
R turn over many pages, but do not find a single 
■fence to flowers.' The taste for gardening, 
IPe port wine, requires age to bring it to 
Maturity. It i s reallv lor gardening people that 
E diary is most useful and interesting. My 
Kttest good inlentii 11 is to start a gardening 
Bjjlary. There is another thing which should be 
BJJ" now, or within the next week or two. I 
tender how many people do it. A plan of the 

1 etactl 



n garden should be prepared, showing 
■a*, .-"y what ground each vegetable is to occupy. 
W! s is die only way of securing for each the 
£r* possible position, and preventing confusion. 
I™? 8 >t is adopted, some are sure to be grown 
g_yie same ground year after year, others that 
f*a sun will be pushed into the shade, others 
& H' W '^ ^ e s 1 ueezeI J into a plot far too small 




The Gardener's House at Shipley Hall Gardens. 



Two 
?;cau ght 



butterflies are 
a t Puiborough, 



reported to have been 
Sussex, recently. 



centres, the Bury St. Edmunds' Athenaeum, and 
the schools at Lavenham. I was prepared to 
find him an instructive cicerone, as we made our 
way, soon after my arrival at Shipley, to the 
American garden. 

" The Azaleas here," said Mr. Tallack, " are 
perhaps the finest in the country, and most 
beautiful in the season." 



Sprengeri as a canopy at the top. Passing into 
the Fernery, from a very pretty little rockery, 
devoted to Alpine and other hardy rock plants, 
we were struck with specimens of Balantium 
ca'citum, that has only been raised once in 
England, and some very fine examples of 
Davallia pentaphylla ; and so through the large 
Palm-house, containing some fine specimen 
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Irris to the Eucharis house, in which some 
kes' of this chaste Lily were blooming, we 

^WS°SSy " said Mr Tallac, 
he far iest in April, from a tree which was 
Sited two years ago, and this is succeeded by 
* e t in an adjoining house, which pro- 
e d S is year over a thousand good fruits 
" picked from this tree about the middle of 
ly, and continued till October. 

In thi themums W. « 
S d '"olden Gate as one of the very 
5 yellow varieties, with colour hat .suits 
IL Vell at night, and lasts a long time. The 
een Chrysanthemum Madame E Roger is also 
own. Ttoe is a splendid show of Pom- 
ttlas and while we were m that house I 
muired how they are treated. _ 
"Instead of forcing my cuttings by heat, I 
rike them from plants started under cool 
eatnient and then grow them as cool as 

s a s ble through the summer, which keeps them 
.varf, and the leaves green and good. Now, ot 
, ur = " give them stove heat. ■ v.- 

<< i lude you use them in the corridor? 

"Yes largely, and also Genistas, and other 
dugs in their season, of which we have to grow 
^rv Dig batches in the corridor, which we make 
'point of decorating in only two predominat- 
ig colours, with perhaps a few other things that 

lend well." , . ' . r . „ 

"I gather that you are very fond ot Uera- 

'"ToV'many years I have taken a special 
merest in whiter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums 
)ne of the best of the old varieties is Lady 
lead, which has a perfectly-shaped flower, a 
□ng stem, and a nicely-defined eye. , Edith 
ittle a delicate pink, has also a long stem, 
•ood for cutting ; and Gilford Rose is a very 
ine colour. The Rev. R. D. Harries, salmon- 
.carlet, is another favourite, and also Colonel 

In the Orchid houses, Mr. Tallack pointed out 
;ome very fine specimens of Cymbidmm 
l'raceyanum, of good colour, fine lip, and with 
.veil-formed flowers ; a remarkable specimen ot 
- Eburneum, throwing up twenty-four spikes ; 
some fine specimens of Vanda ccerulea, and a 
most valuable collection of Cattleyas of various 
kinds, and Dendrobium Phalamopsis. Mr. 
Mundy is fond of Orchids, and knows them 

W "W KO in rather largely for winter-flowering 
Car as," observed Mr. Tallack, as' we 
ente. one of the houses, " and I have three 
or four new ones, among which is a scarlet 
sport from Mdlle. Therese Franco. I am 
sanguine about this, and also about another un- 
named seedling of mine, pink in colour, with 
a habit of plant like wire, and free m flowering. 

" Which do you think the best of the white 
Carnations?" , 
" Mrs S. J. Brooks promises to be one, ana 
Flora Hill is another. But I prefer Mary God- 
frey to' any. Among the pinks, Reginald God- 
frey is excellent; and, of the scarlets, Sir Redvers 
Buller. The latter are not of free bloom, but 
they last about twice as long . as any other 
Carnation." , 
The Anthuriums at Shipley are celebrated, 
and in this wonderful collection I saw several 
plants of the Shipley Hall variety, which is not 
yet in commerce. . , 

"They have been here several years, said 
Mr. Tallack. "They throw up spathes, and 
look their best in April and May. Of course 
Anthuriums want a good deal of attention, both 
in respect of watering and temperature, lhey 
must not be either too dry, or too wet. Several 
other good forms of A. Schertzerianum are grown, 
and noticeable are Cypherii, Rothschildianum, 
and Mundyanmn, the latter one of the finest and 
largest-spathed forms in existence." 

After a glance at some of the propagating pits, 
we went into the Range, which includes 
Vineries, early and late Peach-houses, etc. 
Other features of interest in the gardens which 
should be mentioned are the bulbs— fsarcissi, 



Tulips, Hyacinths— which are grown in large 
quantities for forcing during the early months 
of the year, in addition to forcing shrubs and 
plants, 'such as Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, 
Gueldres Roses, Azaleas, Liliums m variety, 
Staphyleas, Spirals, and Solomon s Seal. A 
whole' house Is devoted to Arum Lilies, which 
are now producing many fine spathes. The roof 
of one house is almost completely covered with 
Lapagerias rosea and alba, which do very well 
indeed ; the house, facing west, and never getting 
much sunlight, suits these plants well. 

Among deciduous trees, the Beeches at 
Shipley are remarkably fine and many of these 
are probably two hundred years old lne 
kitchen gardL is well away from the pleasure 
grounds, lying rather low, and almost flat It 
a liroe rectangular garden, containing big plots 
of 'the most useful vegetables, and here also the 
Raspberries are an important crop The si&S 
facing south and west are bounded by a new 
brick wall, on which the best Pears have been 
planted, and also, on the buttresses, Black- 
berries, which are much m request, and ot 
which the Parsley-leaved native variety is con- 
sidered the best. The sides facing north and 
east are enclosed with split Oak fencing which 
supports such things as Morello Cherries 
espalier Apples, Currants, etc. Herbaceous 




The Water Lii.y Pond at 
Gardens. 



Shipley Hall 



plants are largely grown at Shipley, and are not 
planted in the usual mixture for all seasons, 
the idea being to confine the spring and summer 
plants to one°set of borders, and the late autumn 

hings, the most important here, to another and 
more prominent position, so that the usual 

blanks are rarely to be seen. 

Havintr seen the substantial evidences ot his 

skiB anl patience, I asked Mr. 

we got back to his picturesque and comfortable 

house, where he had gained his previous expe- 

rie <?I Ce do not," he replied, "think that there is 
much worth saying about my career, but if 
you care to know, I was born in a country 
district a few miles from Truro, almost ^ on the 
north shore of Falmouth Harbour. Ihe i^oice 
of means of earning a livelihood was very 
limited, especially for those who pined fo an 
outdoor life; and, as I had apparently taken 
great interest in the cultivation of weeds . even 
clown to the common Daisy, before 1 had passed 
out Of babvhood, and continued to show a great 
Sing for plant life, it was thought Wise .to 
apprentice me to gardening. In my own parish 
?he P ga den 3 of the late Canon Philpotts were 
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situated, and, taken all in all, were m thosej 
days the most comprehensive, it not the,] 
largest, gardens in Cornwall, and in these I 
gardens I spent my first five years. The, 
climate was exceedingly mild, the gardens si JB 
ing south quite to the sea, and many things, , 
were well grown outside that have to be urufl| 
elass in less favoured districts, so that, though.; 
well grounded in horticulture, there was muchj 
as time went on, that I had to embrace as to j 
the capabilities of the English climate 

" Where did you move at the end of the five, 
years? " ; . , M 

" To Warnford Park, in Hampshire, where, at; 
that period, the most important features were; 
Pineapples, and the old-fashioned tsew Hoi. 
land and other cool greenhouse plants, which 
now, unfortunately, have been ousted m favour 
of more easily-grown soft-wooded plants. Th« 
Pineapple growing at Warnford m those dayaj 
has rarely, to my knowledge, been beaten. My 
next move was to 'Luton Hoo Park, then m« 
palmy days, before the death of the late H 
Gerard Leigh. Here the experience under glass 
was extensive and instructive to the willing 
learner. After leaving Luton Hoo I went to| 
Wynyard Park, Durham, the seat of Lorda 
Londonderry." jMa 
" What were the principal features at Wynyard I 

then?" „ 3 

"Grapes, especially black Grapes were ; 
splendidly grown and largely exhibited. In 
fact, fruit was the main feature, though bed- 
ding plants, mostly planted in ribbon border 
style, were freely used. From Wynyard I pro- 
ceeded to Highnam Court, Gloucester, as fore- I 
man, with the late Mr. Gambler Parry, 
Highnam was noted for its all-round beauty, and 
a striking feature was a magnificent 1 metnm 
some distance from the gardens. The more rare 
Pines were grafted at home, and Conifers of j 
nearly all varieties were propagated in various -. 
wavs I had thus an experience which seldom 
falls to the lot of the private gardener and <rij 
which, as an object lesson on the need for caie : 
in watering, and general nursing of tiny bit?, 
of miffy subjects, was most valuable. At 
Highnam were ripened the first home-grown , 
seeds of Araucaria imbricata I ever saw, and 
from some of these I raised a few seedlings, M t, 
have no knowledge as to whether they areJM 
in existence. A few 'went off' while quite, 
small, but three appeared to grow a*| 
vigorously, and were nice plants when 1 len.^ 
them." 9 
"Where did you go, on leaving Gloucester^ 

Sh " To Cornwall for a holiday. While l| 
at home I was recommended to Mr. Pndeaw, 
Brune, of Prideaux Place, Padstow, as a «g 
gardener, and there I stayed for near yMJ. 
years. During that period I had the pleas* 
of laying out a new flower garden, and J-JM 
garden, \s well as of planting some J merM 
the Vines in which I recently had the graOT| 
tion of hearing were among the bes . m ia| 
Cornwall. We also grew and exhibited Lruy. ■ 
themums well at Plymouth and elsewhere. J 

"From Padstow," continued Mr la 
" after an interval during which I got a i i 
insight into landscape work with ij 
Veitch, of Chelsea, I went to Liven a 



Suffolk. There I had plenty of scope ^ 
hardy fruits, in which I have always takea 



greatest" interest, and in vegetable culture. .jm 
-hard 1 had the aatBt». 
occasions, to the Jv^j 



j fh« 
Fro* 

4 



a grassed-do'wn orchard l 
of taking, on several occasions, to » ^flj 
Horticultural Society's Crystal Palace great m 
show, Apples which won for 

On occasion I " " ■ 



,„ , . ,,,i one occasion I exhibited^ 
dishes of distinct varieties m fine conci 1., 
in March, at the Drill Hall, and for £ 
received a silver Knightian medal, r s 
grew well, and several dishes of these, 5 d « 
Kensington in May several years ago, , 
a silver Banksian medal. I remained * ^ 
mere eleven and a-half years, and mm 
Shipley four years ago." jeC itffl 
"I should be glad to know, after yo" jH 
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THE GARDENS OF 
LOBD INCHCAPE OF STRATHNAVER 
AT CHESTFRFORD PARK, 
SAFFRON WALDEN. 




SINCE the Chesterford estate, which is 
Over four thousand acres ia extent, and 
runs into three counties, was purchased 
a few years ago by [.ord Inchcape, of 
Strathnaver, at that time Sir Jaines 
Mackay, great alterations and improve- 
ments have been made. These have 
included important developments in the 
pleasure grounds at Chesterford Park, which 
were pointed out to me, on the occasion of 
my visit last month, by Mr. Andrew Taylor, the 
Hardener. Under any circumstances, the gardens 
would be attractive. Situated on the highest 
point in Essex, they possess many beautiful bottom." 
natural advantages, which 
in judicious hands have 
been turned to the ber.t 
possible account, while the 
modern innovations have 
been cleverly conceived and 
admirably carried out. The 
approach by the carriage 
drive to the mansion sug- 
gests floral decorations in 
the future, though its un- 
adorned simplicity is both 
pleading and restful to the 
eye. On the pretty verandah 
outside the house, facing 
south, are Roses and 
Honeysuckles. Ivy, ex- 
quisitely trimmed, clothes 
the porch, and climbers on 
the house are represented 
by sheets ol Ampelupsis 
Yeitchii, planted four years 
ago, and glorious clusters 
of Niphetoa Rose. Running 
round it, below the win- 
dows, is a border bright 
with colour, containing 
Marguerites, Geraniums 
I'aul Crampel and King 
Kdward, edged with Dandy. 
Brighter still promised to 
be the display of climbing 
and other Roses, in the 
winter garden. Inside, a 

-Hiking display of Schizanthus arrested my 
attention, but Mr. Taylor said that it was now 
on the wane. 

"lihe whole of the house, including the 
floor, was practically full of Schizanthus except 
Abutilon Etoilc de France, at present 111 
flower, Cobaja scandens variegata festooned on 
the top, and Ivy-leaf Geranium Charles Turner. 
All the contents are in pots. This applies to 
the Palms and Dracsena, though one Palm, 
( hamaerops Fortunei, occupies a large tub, 
with Asparagus Sprengeri running up and 
hanging over it. Schizanthus is a favourite 
flower, and we had blooms this season three 
leet high. We cut them for table decoration." 

Schizanthus in the Winter Garden. 

"How do you manage to grow them to such 
,1 height, with one mass of flowers, and with 
so many shades of colour?" 

"I sow in pans at the end of August, place 
in cold frame, and cover the pans with paper 
to keep the light from them until seedlings 
appear, when the paper is removed. Bright 
sunlight must be avoided. As soon as seed- 
lings are ready, they are placed singly in thumb 
pots, well-drained, packed together in boxes 
amongst rncnamit fibre, and returned to the 
frame. Water is used to settle the soil, and 
on bright days I syringe. When they are fit 



for potting, I transfer them to ' forty-eights 1 
pots, and place them on shelves in the green- 
house lor the winter. Plenty of air is given 
at all times, and the temperature is never 
allowed to exceed fifty degrees. At the end of 
February the plants go into their final pots, 
the compost being three parts fibrous loam, 
one part sheep manure dried and beaten until 
fine, silver sand, a little bonemeal, and soot. 
I do not stop the plants. When they are 
growing freely, a little artificial manure is 
administered. The object in view is to secure 
uniform plants with flowers from top to 




CHESTERFORD PARK, SAFFRON WALDEN. 



"On the other side of the house, I see you 
have more cree|>er*?" 

"Yes, Wistaria sinensis, Magnolia grandi* 
flora alba, Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 
Garrya elliptica, and Hignonia radicans. This 
faces east. The summer-house faces south, a 
difference of position which influences us in 
planning the contents of the surrounding flower 
beds. The two round beds have Pampas 
Grass in the centre, and Delphiniums, edged 
with Cineraria maritima ; the two club-shaped 
beds are filled up with Phlox Druminoudii, 
edged with Centaurea candidissiina. In the 
vases close to the summer-house are 
(uraniums Charles Turner and Paul Crampel." 

Specimen Trees. 

"Have vou any Lilies in the lake with the 
ornamental hec^a* which breaks the wide 
expanse of lawn 



"All within the last fifty years, though some 
of them look a century old. The grass paths 
between the ornamental trees were cut quite 
recently. The advantage is that you can walk 
anywhere in the shrubberies. Now we come to 
one of the most recent innovations on the south 
lawn, the new Kosery, also cut out of the 
grass. We only planted if in December"' 

"It is looking remarkably well. How many 
Roses did you t>u* in?" 

"Upwards of six hundred in bixteea beds-" 
"What is the size of the Kosery?" 
"Fifty yards long and twenty-six wide. 
There is a space of seven feet between each 
bed. We formerly had a Rosery on the other 
side, which interfered with the view from the 
house ; from this the whole of these plants, 
except the bed containing Lady Hillingdon, 
were transferred. In the process of transfer, 
we only lost threej They were originally planted 
three years ago. Here we took out all the 
bottom soil, very stiff clay, and added good 
cow manure and fresh soil.' 

"Was the transfer your idea?" 
"Yes; and I am glad to sav that Lord and 
Lady Iuchcape were very pleased with it. I 
omitted to point out that in the centre bed 
Pentstemon Newbury Gem are planted under- 
neath the Rose Gruss an 
Teplitx." 

"And the round bed just 
outside the Rosery?" 

"The groundwork is 
tuberous liegonias and 
Salvia Pride of Zurich, 
edged with Centaurea 
candidissima, and blue 
Lobelias, grown from cut- 
tings. The bed is twenty- 
four feet across, and 
between them are numerous 
choice flowering shrubs." 

Raised Basket Beds. 

"You have quite a show 
of raised beds iu the sha|«- 
of baskets." 

"They were added live 
years ago. The beds are 
dotted with Marguerites, 
and a groundwork of Ivy- 
leaf Geranium Madame 
Crousse, the archways ovei 
ihem consisting of six 
varieties, one for each of 
the six baskets. The varie- 
ties are Crimson Rambler, 
Carmine Pillar, Nabou- 
nand, l.ongworth Rambler, 
Thalia, and Tea Rambler. 
So far the contents have 
been the same each year." 
We next proceeded to the Broad Walk, which 
is quite three hundred, yards long. At the 
bottom it ,is formed into a rockery. Ferns are 
planted, also Primulas in variety, and Saxi- 
trages, which are very pleasing under the shade 
of a spreading Oak. On one side of the walk 
are clipped Portugal Laurels, and on the other 
clipped l-aurels and Hollies, the backgruuud 
being filled with Conifers. Further on is a 
Filbert Walk, which runs round an orchard 
containing a large quantity of fruit. Here, 
too, are some very fine herbaceous borders, 
running in lines, with the tall varieties inter- 
mixed. The principal border embraces about 
fifty varieties, and 1 enquired which colours 
were most strongly represented. 

"We get every shade of colour we possibly 
can, from scarlet to white. A list of tuo 
varieties would occupy far too much of your 
space, but in August, September, and October, 



A few Xymptuca alba. There is also the always have a blaze of flower. The borders 



Aponogeton distachyon, and plenty of rainbow 
trout. Here you will notice some of the fine 
soecimen trees." 

""Including a very good Copper Beech, with 
a big spread." 

"Also a very fine old English Oak, carpeted 
with green Ivy. We go in for carpeting trees 
with Ivy wherever we can." 

"When were the trees planted?" 



are sixty-five yards long and eight wide, on 
each side of the path. The fruit trees in the 
orchard embrace a number of young Apple 
trees on both sides of the path, all leading 
varieties; between these are Cactus and 
Pompon Dahlias. The fruit in cages consists 
of Cherries, which on our ground require 
plenty of burnt refuse mixed with the soil; 
Currants, which do remarkably well, especially 
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the Blacks, Baldwins, and Boskoop Giant; 
Gooseberries grown on the spur system, so as 
to obtain large fruits ; and Raspberries, in 
•cultivating which we take care not to disturb 
the roots, the hoe being used only to keep them 
clean, and to aerate" the ground. Here we 
enter the kitchon garden proper." 

"Which, 1 observe, is ornamented by a 
striking pergola of Roses, 114 a fine display of 
Poppies." 

"The Poppies include both the Oriental and 
Shirley sections. The Shirley Popples are 
spring-sown and transplanted. On the other 
.side are Border Carnations, The pergola, 
which was only planted with Roses last 
N'ovember, is fifty-two yards long; the varieties 
of Roses include "l.ady Gay, Exeelsa, Hiawatha, 
and White Lady Gay." 

-Cordon Fruit Trees. 

"How far apart do you plant your cordon 
fruit trees?" 

"A foot and a half. I fin-l that Apples 
require to be lifted and replanted every other 
year, until they become established. Very 
little feeding is required, only just a little 
litter, spread on the surface to encourage the 
roots upwards, until they couie into full 
bearing, when we feed more liberally. The 
Pear crop this year is finer than the Apple 
crop, but both are good. 

"On the walls," continued Mr. Taylor, 
" Plums were planted four years ago, and 
between each 1 plant a double cordon Pear. 
There are numerous cooking and dessert 
varieties, of which 1 need only say that Coe's 
Golden Drop, one of the best, reqiiires keeping 
until N'ovember. It then gets a dark golden 
colour, and eats like honey. Peaches and 
Nectarines are also grown with cordon Pears 
between them." 

"What is your method of cultivating Sweet 

Peas?" 

"W r e bastard trench the 

ground with a good addi- 
tion of farmyard manure in 

the autumn. In the spring 

it is forked over with 

superphosphate and soot 

as a top-dressing. They 

are transplanted a foot 

apart in the rows, and I 

take three shoots from each 

plant at the base, dis- 
budding the plants as they 

come up. Among the 

varieties is Lady Inchcape, 

a seedling of our own." 
" I notice you have your 

Chrysanthemums in their 

summer quarters?" 
"Yes ; we have just 

moved them there, after 

finishing the final potting. 

W hen we put them later on 

in the Winter Garden, we 

make bold groups of one 

colour, crimson, bronze, 

yellow, and white. We 

grow all the principal varie- 
ties, and are constantly 

introducing new ones." 
"It would be convenient 

if you mentioned any fea- 
tures of the plant houses as 

we proceed." 
"In the house we are 

just entering Larkspurs 

are prominent ; the variety is Webbs' Ensign. 
They are sown in August at the same time as 
Schizanthus, and the treatment is the same. 
Then there are the Clarkias, both double 
varieties, Webbs' Salmon <,Jueen and Purple 
King. It is worth noting that Clarkias require 
to be stopped three or four times. They throw 
out nice sprays, which must be staked to keep 
them upright, or they will be a failure. 
They are most useful for cutting, and last a 
long time in water. The next house is chiefly 
devoted to Nephrolepis in variety. In the 
Peach house are Tree Carnations, and in the 



Rose house are some fine plants of Hogonia 
manicata." 



The Fernery. 



"You have a very nicely-appointed 
admirably-furnished Fernery?" 



and 




MR. ANDREW W. TAYLOR. 



"It also includes flowering plants from the 
stove. Noticeable amongst the latter are 
K.Tanthemum Andersonii, which are struck in 




THE WINTER GARDEN, CHESTERFORD PARK. 

February, and grown on in the stove, flowered 
in 6-in. pots, and producing four to six nice 
spikes of bloom ; a number of Justicia carnea, 
which require the same treatment as E rant he- 
mums ; and Clerodendron fallax, which is 
grown from seed and brought on in the stove 
until flowers are about to open, the plants being 
then removed to the Fernery. The Ferns 
themselves include numerous varieties of 
Adiantum, Asplenium, and Pteris. Suspended 
from the roof of the stove are a number of 
Dendrobiums in baskets, other Orchids being 
Cattleyas, Cypripediuros, and Oncidiums. 



Panicum variegatum hangs over the edge of 
the stages. All plants are of a small size, and 
therefore most suitable for the purpose of 
indoor decoration. ' • 

Good Tomatoes. 

Passing from the houses into the frame yard, 
I saw a number of remarkably fine Gooseberries 
in pots. 

"These," said Mr. Taylor, "are a favourite 
fruit of Lord Inchcape, and the varieties arc 
Victoria, Keepsake, Eagle, and Sunset. In the 
first of the pits are Melons and Cucumbers, 
with about two hundred Begonia Gloire de 
IjDrraine, grown in pots from ' sixties ' to 
'thirty-twos,' which I find very useful fioni 
N'ovember to February. In the next Cucumber 
pit are Gloxinias coming into flower, and then 
we might mention the Tomatoes, of which I 
grow a large quantity. The varieties are 
Comet, V\ ; ebbs' Conqueror, and Harrison's 
Perfection, the latter having ten fruit on a stem. 
The secret of this is the feeding and keeping 
the plants close to the glass. Underneath 
the Tomatoes is a fine batch of Primula 
malacoides in ' sixties.' I believe that this 
Primula will eventually take the place of the 
obconica section. Here, also, are fifty 
Primula kewensis." 

"What do you consider your leading vege- 
table crops outside?" 

"One of thern is Onions, of which I grow 
Bedfordshire Champion, Rousham Park, Ailsa 
Craig, and New Exhibition. They are grown 
on the same ground every year, and they seem 
to enjoy it. The soil is trenched in the autumn, 
manure put in the bottom spit, and laid in 
ridges all the winter, until spring, when it is 
forked down when dry enough, wood ashes and 
soot being added. I sow as early in the year 
as possible, usually getting them in by the 
14th of February. For extra large bulbs I sow 
in boxes in January, and transplant." 

Double Cropping. 

" Do vou force any vege- 
table?"' 

"None whatever, because 
we have no room. Peas 1 
grow all together on a good 
piece of trenched ground, 
tresh every year. The 
varieties are Perfection, 
Gradus, Early Giant, 
Astronomer, Telegraph, 
Webbs" Marrowfat, Senator 
(a grand Peal, and Glad- 
stone. Between the rows I 
grow the round Victoria 
Spinach and Dwarf Beans. 
I sow every ten days in 
order to get a good succes- 
sion, and use a quart of seed 
each time of sowing Peas. 
Potatoes for early use are 
May Oueen and Duke of 
York, and other varieties 
are Webbs' . Progress, 
Wordsley Pride, White 
City, Duchess of Cornwall. 
Sensation, Tabletalk, and 
Windsor Castle, but the 
maincrop are grown on the 
farm. Between each row 1 
plant Asparagus, Scotch 
Kale, purple and white 
Sprouts, in fact, anything to 
make the most of our 
ground bv double cropping. 
On the south border, where' I grow my early 
Potatoes, I have also Carrots, Turnips, Beet 
(Crimson Globe), and French Beans, for early 
use. which is afterwards followed with Lettuce, 
Endive, and Carrots, sown In July for pulling 
early in the year until we get our early-sown ; 
the maincrops are planted in the more open 
places. We try to keep up the supply of 
Lettuce the greater part of the year, and Cauli- 
flower and Broccoli all the year round." 

"We have forgotten to say anything about 
the Vines?" 
"In one Vinery, which was only planted in 
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1910, there are Black Hamburgh, Muscat, Cros 
Maroc, and Gros Colmar, all carrying fine 
bunches of fruit. la the other Vinery, Figs 
and Grapes are both grown. The Figs are 
Brown Turkey, and the Grapes Alicante, Gros 
Colmar, and Appley Towers." 

Mr. Taylor's Career. 

" Where did you start your gardening career, 
and have you done much showing?" 

" My early training was at Blebo House, 
Cupar, Fife, and at Manigon Gardens, Dunkeld, 
Perthshire. My first appointment in England 
was at Kaowle Gardens, Sidmouth, and after- 
wards I had valuable experience in the gardens 
at Marley Hall, Nash Court, and Studley 
Royal. My first appointment as head gardene'r 
was at Gore Court, Sittingbourne, where I 
iemaiaed for two years, and left at the same 
tune as my employer to go to Oaklands, St. 
Peter's, Broadstairs. At the termination of 
three years, 1 came here, and this is my eighth 
summer, the last six being under the present 
owner. While 1 was at Oaklands I showed 
Chrysanthemums, fruit, and vegetables at 
Margate and Broadstairs, and was very suc- 
cessful. Since I have been in Essex I have 
done well at the Cambridge show with Chrysan. 
themums, Grapes, Apples, Pears, and 
Potatoes. Itut showing is quite secondary to 
the cultivation and care of the gardens." 

"Is Lady Inchcape fond of her garden?" 

"Yes; and she takes a great interest in the 
improvements. Any suggestions made to her, 
if they meet with her approval, are done at 
once without any question of expense, and 
every encouragement is given to me." 

Alfred Wilcox. 

Xekt week, a lovely farm house garden in 
the Bredon Hills will be described. 




FLOWF.R-LOVERS who have gardens of 
small eitent, or plot* wholly devoted to 
vegetables, should buy a few fine 
window plants and cultivate those to 
perfection. 

Buy Good Varieties. 

Double Geraniums always thrive, but it is 
■waste of space to grow any but prize varieties, 
as the prices of these vary only between six 
pence and ninepence each. Beautiful kinds are 
Charles Gounod (blood-red, with white ey*|, 
M. le Breton (claret, with white eye), Miss G. 
Ashworth (white), Fire Dragon (vermilion), 
Mrs. Lawrence (pale salmon), Gabriel Monod 
(ruby-crimson), M. Anatole Roseleur (rose), and 
Fraicheur (white and rose). 

Single Geraniums of similar cost, of fine 
size, the pips being individually enormous, and 
the trusses profuse, are Winston Churchill 
(magenta-rose with white centre), Mrs. Toogood 
(peach), Lord Roberts (magenta-purple), Duke 
of Bedford (red with white eye), Syrus 
Ivermilion), Zebonia (bright red), Duchess of 
Roxburgh (salmon), and Snowstorm, (white). 

Scented- leaved Geraniums are delightful to 
make groups with the gay flowering plants. 
The variegated Oak-leaf is named Lady 
Plymouth; the Nutmeg-scented has charming 
little crinkled foliage ; while the larger Pepper- 
mint-scented is an extra free grower. 

Named Ivy-leaved Geraniums, splendid for 
training up three bamboo canes or a globe or 
fan of painted wire, are Eyecroft Surprise 
(salmon), Gloire de Lorraine (double scarlet), 
Jeanne d'Arc (double white), and Souvenir de 
Charles Turner (rose-pink). 

Show Pelargoniums will flourish if kept clean 
from the ravages of green-fly. Purple Emperor, 
Emanuel Lias (deep rose, shaded with white), 
Eucharis (white), Edward Perkins (vermilion, 
shading to crimson), and Gretchen (pale rose 
and salmon, with dark blotch), ran be reeom- 
mended. Hubby Gakijeneb. 
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WATERING WALL TREES. 

ALTHOUGH we have had much rain in 
nearly every part of the country during 
the past few weeks, the soil around 
the roots of trees trained on walls is 
very dry in some gardens, and cultivators 
should carefully examine it and supply water 
where needed. Liquid manure should also be 
given where the soil is rather poor, as it helps 
considerably to improve the substance of the 
young shoots and the buds on them. All such 
will ripen sufficiently even if the summer be 
an ordinary one as regards the amount of sun- 
shine. But gross-growing trees must not be 
given any manure water. 

Black-fly. 

I notice that the youag shoots' of the trees 
are, in some instances, badly infested with 
black-fiy. The ends o( the shoots that are very 




A CORDON APPLE TREE TRAINED OVER AN ARCH. 



much crippled should be cut off at once, 
and ethers cleansed with clear water forcibly 
applied through the garden engine or hand 
syringe. 

Leaders now average a length of twenty 
inches, and they must be carefully trained. 
This is not a difficult matter where there are 
wires, as it is only necessary to tie them in 
twisition. But where the wires have not, as 
yet, been put up, espalier leaders should be 
fastened to neat sticks fixed horizontally to 
the few upright stakes. Shoots on walls "must 
be duly nailed, and those on pyramids and 
bushes left to grow naturally. 

Thinning-out Raspberries. 

The close observer may, even now, distin- 
guish the shoots of good, medium strength in 
the rows of plants, or clumps, as the case may 
be. Extra gross and spindly shoots— suckers — 
should be removed forthwith, so as to let in 
air and light to those retained. It is a sreat 
mistake to leave the surplus shoots in until the 
leaves have fallen, as by that time the beneficial 
effects of sunshine and air are practically lost. 

Raspberries growing in very poor soils should 
be heavily mulched with rotted manure, as the 
effect will be greatly to strengthen the young 
canes selected for next year's crop. Another 
mtllch may be put on next winter or spring, 
and then the plants will be in prime condition 



for bearing heavy crops of berries next year 
For many years I never dug between the plants 
in winter time, but kept the gmund well 
mulched and free from weeds, and the surface 
was like a mat with fibrous roots. G. G. 

♦ 

THINNING VEGETABLE CROPS, 

<3> ■ 

THE importance of prompt and adequate 
thinning of garden crops generally, is 
often overlooked or neglected until 
irreparable damage has been done. 
With the exception of large seeds, such as 
y- and Peas, the quantity that is com- 
mitted to the ground for any given crop, 
necessitates severe thinning of the seedlings, 
in order' that sufficient space may be allowed 
for full development, and for the plants to 
attain to their full capabilities. It 10 true that 
dense rows of seedling plants present a very 
attractive and prosperous appearance, but it is 
equally true that if they are suffered to remain 
undisturbed until they reach a few inches in 
height, they become elongated and drawn, and 
further never assume the vigorous and sturdy 
habit of those -which have received rational 
treatment. It naturally follows that the crops 
must suffer to a very appreciable extent, and in 
view of the fact that the labour involved in 
thinning is trifling, no excuse can be offered in 
the matter. 

Allow for Contingencies. 

It is inadvisable to thin severely in the first 
instance, as we have to reckon with numerous 
enemies which prey upon the young, succulent 
growths — and, incidentally, this happens at 
times, in spite of eternal vigilance. To be on 
the safe side, a couple of inches apart will 
suffice at first, the operation being repeated 
when, or before, the plants meet. As far as 
possible showery weather should be selected 
for this work, and I would also advise that 
the Dutch hoe be plied between the rows when 
the operation is completed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
distance between plants must be regulated by 
their dimensions under normal conditions— 
hence, Parsnips call for at least fifteen inches, 
while fuur inches will suffice for Onions. 

Walter H. Accf.tt, 

-Hi 

WORK AMONG CELERY. 



SO far the conditions have been ideal for 
the cultivation of Celery, as abundance 
of rain has fallen since the plants were 
placed in the trenches'. Our efforts 
should therefore be directed towards con- 
serving as much moisture its possible, by 
keeping the hoe moving on the surface of the 
trenches, and breaking it up into a fine tilth. 
On light, sandy soils, a top-dressing of short 
manure will materially assist in maintaining a 
uniform state of moisture at the roots. 

Look Out for Celery-fly. 

The Celery-fly is now busy depositing eggs 
in the tissue of the leaves, and unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to circumvent this attack, 
the plants will be speedily ruined. A 
handful of quassia chips may be thrown into 
a bucket of water, and allowed to remain for 
a day or two. After straining off it should be 
lightly sprayed over the foliage early in the 
morning. This will make the leaves obnoxious 
to the pest, and thus prevent to a considerable 
extent an attack from this insidious little enemy. 

Where early Celery is desired, a little soot 
water should now be given as a stimuLant, and 
also to prepare the plants for stronger doses of 
liquid manure later on. 

I need scarcely add that all sticker growth 
should be removed as formed, rather than 
wait^as is often the case— until earthing-up 
time comes round. H. Bt'LMEt. 
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CROYDON MUTtTALIMPBGVEMEIffT. 

Avail. IS. — u Fiowi r Iult PLuit :>l Hip Spring Garden" 
formed the subject ty'f it very Interesting paper read 
before I be members of the vbore Society by Mr. M r £ 
ililta, The Gardens, Comuhc House, Croydon, on Ihe 
above date. Mr. \\ ,1 Simpson presided. 



Wtuarg. 



Mumgo Templil) — It was with much regrei 
Hjn>4jxjiyjiJiiSJM^je we had tn announce the 
death i»f ill** Temple, Parron House Gardens, 
F.i Ik irk, which took pbic*\ after a long aud 
painful illness, on April US*. Mr. Temple was 
born in October, 1834, rib Captain Cheapen 
estate in Fifeshire, where his father was gar™ 
dener and manager. He was well known in 
the horticultural world as an indefatigable and 
5 i\st- rate al l-round e u 1 1 i v a t o r. A f ter be began 
his gardening career, he served in some of 
the best gardening establishments in Scotland 
and England, as ,-- r ^\\ as in some of the London 
market gardens. Bis first position as head- 
gardener was al Cam pse y Ashe, in Suffolk, 

i 




The La f ?TIJ'"\ > TEMPI-li 



from which place be removed to Ball n rule, in 
Fifes hi re, where for year a he wns a most 
successful exhibitor of collections of fruit at 
the famed Edinburgh fruit shows* Prom Bal- 
biroie he went to Blenheim, and afterwards to 
Impney Hall to lay oat the g rounds and gardens 
there, at which pi* ehc manifested his abilities 
in the way ol carrying o-itt new work, and 
m successful fruit growing. From Impney 
he removed to Carron House, Falkirk, the late 
Sir T. D. Bro die's place, and erected ranges 
of glass, and made new gardens from their 
foundations, II is over twenty years since 
deceased took charge at Carron House. His 
success in fruit culture there was very 
marked, and probably from no equal area 
of ground and gla&t. in the kingdom, has 
there been obtained a greater supply of garden 
products. Fur Quality and extent, they can 
hardly have bern excelled, 

i!i% Temple rendered valuable aid for many 
years to the Gardeners Chronicle* He was a 
man of high moral principle, and nntiring 



devotion to his duties. From his kindly dis- 
position and readiness to help in every good 
work lie endeared himself to all with whotn 
be came in contact, and he will be much 
missed in the district* He leaves a widow and 
grown-up family to mourn his loss. Of Mr. 
Temple s four brothers only one ia now living, 
Mr, William Temple, gnrdener at Burley-on- 
t he-Hill, ( tokham. 

Dr. Archibald Dickson,— Dr, Archibald 
Dick son, of Mar tree and Kilbucho, who for 
some time has been in indifferent health, died 
on Friday, April 18, at his residence, Ha r tree 
House. The deceased, who was a medical 
practitioner in Edinburgh up till the death of 
his brother, the late Prof. Hick son, some six- 
teen years ago, when he came into possession 
of the Hartree estates, was a most generous 
friend to his tenantry, in whose welfare he 
took a great interest* Dr. Dickson was an 
excellent botanist ; bis interest in horticulture 
was general. For many years he interested 
himself in raising Violas, working principally 
for decided self colours, with erect, firm 
footstalks. Messrs. Dobbie & Co, have intro- 
duced several of his raising, two of which — 
Pencaitland, a fine white variety; and K lon- 
dyke, a strong yellow sort, are most meri- 
torious. A fancy variety named Hartree, 
after his own estate, had some popularity ten 
years ago, but its constitution was defective, 
which is often the case with the most beau- 
tiful of Violas. 
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*** Editor Ai\t> Pumpmen,— Our correspon- 
dents would obviate delay in obtaining 
answers to their communications, and save 
much trouble, if they would kindly observe 
the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all communications relating to financial 
matters and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the Prmj£HHK ; and all commu- 
nications intended for publication, or refer- 
ring to the literary department, should be 
directed to the EmtOr,. The two depart- 
ments, publishing and editorial, are quite 
distinct * and much unnecessary confusion 
arises when letters are misdirected. 

Books : X* V\Z. In our correspondent's list of 
books for young gardeners, ante p. 224, the 
Amateur Orchid Cultivators Guide Book 
(Blake & Mackenzie) was described as 3s. 
per copy. The correct price is 5s, — Book on 
Fruit' Wine Making: T. B. We believe 
that you can buv one at the Bazaar Office 
(Mr. Fpcott Gill), 170, Strand, London, W.C. 

DAFFODILS : ir. K. Send them to some grower. 
We cann ot n am e t h em ,■ — Da ffodil . The do u b le 
one is Telamonins plenus ; the other an 
ordinary double variety, doubtless a seedling 
variety. — J. W* F. The Daffodil bulbs have 
been under treatment now for some time, 
but no trace of bacteria or fungi has been 
observed, it is piobablv a case of being 
14 sick of the soil. TT (L M. 

Names of Plants: G, D, l, Vinea major, 
variegated form ; 2, Tinea minor ; 3, Muscari 
azureum ; 4, Erica t-arnea ; 5, Fcstuca, 
variegated form ; G, Thuiopsis dolabrata ; 7, 
Crypto uieria japonira elegans ; 8, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana. — H. /?, G, Psoralea pinuata. — 
W. Kemp. No. 8, RuelHa speciosa (i)iptera- 
cant bus affinis) (Aeantbacete). — J. ff. M« We 
cannot name varieties of Narcissus, or other 
florists* flowers, as the differences are in a 
great many cases only apparent to the culti- 
vator. — Young Gardener* Aspleniuin ma- 
rinum. — -A. <S, 1, Anemone fulgcns ; 2, Au- 
thor! um Seherzerianum ; 3, Maranta M as- 



sangeana ; 4, M. Makoyana ; 5, Festuea 
ovina glauc;i ; <i, TraeheJospermum jas- 
mine ides, more often called Khyncosper- 
mum in gardens. — C. H, P. 1, Omphalodes 
verna ; 2, Pulmonaria saccbarata. — W, McL. 
Magnolia Lenne.- L. Deiulrobium e la- 
va turn. — VT, H. La ncaster. Cat t ley a 
Sehroderie, a very good variety. — M. G, 
Streptosolen Jamesoni* — L, J. H. Ben- 
drobium thyrsi flor urn . — R. 11 V 1, Dendrobium 
pule helium of gardens ; 2, Epidendrum 
Linkianam ; 3 t Pleurothallis Grobyi ; 4, Bar- 
can thus erinaceus ; 5 t Masdevallia ful- 
vescens ■ 6, Cypripcdium Boxalli* 

Notice to Leave Service: H. JVf, Under the 
circumstances, and yon being wit hout an 
agreement, you would be entitled to one 
week's notice. Were you installed in a 
In* thy or had quarters on the place, and 
filled the post of foreman, it might be 
different. — D. G, D. A head gardener. In the 
absence of a written agreement, is regarded 
as a domestic, ' and as such entitled to a 
quarter's notice, which it is customary to 
reduce in practice to one month. 

PIN US : Correspondent. We have examined 
both your specimens microscopically, and 
have compared them with our herbarium 
specimens. The result is, that we think 
they are both forms of P. ponderosa, but in 
the absence of cones we cannot be sure, 

THE HEIGHT of a Tju;e : K. F. H. Obtain a 
right angle triangle of wood with the sloping 
limb about B feet in length, and with this 
instrument held with its base parallel with 
the horizon, take a sight along the sloping 
limb, directing the line of sight to the apex 
of the tree, and step backwards or forwards 
as may be necessary till the base and apex 
agree with those of the instrument. Put a 
peg in the ground at this point, and a 
measurement made thence to the foot of the 
tree will be equal to the height of the latter 
— 4 feet being added as the height of the 
observer' s eye. Another method is to cut a 
stick S| feet long, and insert it in the ground 
6 inches so as to steady it. This must be 
done on a sunny day ; measure the lengths 
east by the shadows of tree and stick, and 
then ascertain the number of times the 
stick-shadow goes into the tree-shadow, and 
the result is the height in yards and 
fractions of a y;ird. 

Tines: Interested* The warts may be occa- 
sioned by inserts, but usually the cause is a 
want of balance between moisture in the air 
of the vinery and the amount of ventilation 
afforded ; excess of the first causing warts 
and aerial roots to form* 

White Lead Paint Injurious to Plants: M. 
Injury might occur in houses recently painted 
through out t because of the fumes of the 
turpentine and dryers used in the paint* A 
month should elapse, for safety's sake, 
before plants are placed in the glasshouses* 
the houses being thrown open day and 
night. 

Young Fob est Trees : W* H, T. Gas-tar 
would undoubtedly kill the trees. A good 
preparation sold as Ahlbottn's Tree Protec- 
tive Composition, sold at 21, St, Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, is useful. But where 
many trees have to be protected against 
hares and rabbits, there is nothing better 
than enclosing the planted area with rabbit- 
proof wire 4 feet high. The wire should be 
bent at a right angle about 1 foot deep, the 
flange of wire facing outwards ; rabbits 
always commencing to burrow close to the 
fence, and the buried portion defeats their 
purpose, ^_ 

Com MUN'iCATiovs Received.— J. Snell— Masdcval— u. h 
Oldhim — J. M.-H. W. W.- J, B.-R. L, C.~F. W. J.- 
A. F.-T. H. 3. M. N\-J, S.-E. 11. J.-B. & Sons- 
L. P.— J. C — L. I> — J. K.-A. B. S — J + S,-C. £L C — 
H. Keiiipshall— H. J.— Geo, Burrows— B. E. G. 
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The Gardens at Carlton Park, Market Harborough, 



THERE is- a charming approach rb the mansion at Carlton Park, 
one of the must attractive seats in the Midlands, situated 
m the heart of its picturesque scenery, which is much more abundant 
than ioiiie, people suppose. The drive, either from Market Harborough, 
or the village station of Glen don and Kushtun, is very pleasant and even 
picturesque. There are two entrances , the principal being close to the 
church — wbicb has fine stained-glass windows — through an avenue of 
Limes, and handsome gates. The front of the hall, which is built of brick 
.irid Bath st'»ne, faces west, and to the north is the Valley of the Wetland. 
The hall is surrounded by well kept lawns and terraces, including two 
tennis courts, which are enclosed by square mesh netting on tall iron 
*t3iidard* t and over one hundred yards were used in their construction, 
and they are on the most approved lines. This, however, applies to all 
the domains which arc entrusted to the care of Mr. R. W. Thatcher, 
the head gardener, who also keenly appreciates the interest shown and 
t he assistance given by h is employees. Mr. Thatcher pointed out, on 
unt wav to the gardens (which are about two hundred yards from the 
hall), several features, which we inspected before reaching the centre of 



flowers of varying hues, presented a brilliant spectacle, and my first 
question was; "When was this garden planted?" 

"Most of the perennials and trees were put in two years ago," 
replied Mr. Thatcher. "To take the herbaceous border first, its dimen- 
sions arc twelve feet wide on each side, and three hundred and sixty 
feet long. The back row of plants includes Hclianthus Miss Hellish, 
which we thin out well \u produce the best flowers; tall Michaelmas 
Daisies; double and single Hollyhocks ; Delphiniums, especially Flying 
Foi and King of Delphiniums ; Solidago capensis, Rudbeckia (Jolden 
Glow, Roses on poles, Kremurua robustus, and standard Wisterias* 
The last, planted facing south, flower profusely every year. This, 1 
think, is owing to the warm and sheltered position, combined with a 
fairly light soil. The long growths are pruntd back in autumn to four 
or five buds, and thus the trees are prevented from overhanging other 
subjects. Along the same side of the border are standard Lilacs, and 
Laburnums, which give a pretty effect in the spring. On the wall 
behind are Peaches and Xectarinea of the best varieties. The borders, 
\>ne of which is edged with London Pride and Mrs. Sinkins Pink, were 




Oar of tl,« bordcri. 



A BORDER OF CRIMSON AND YELLOW STOCKS, WITH 

undvr lis chirge of M R. »• Thatcher, u Carlton Park, Market 
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EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS AS DOT PLANTS. 

Harboroojh, A picture of Ike rock palb anil 1 



operations, including the fine avenue oi Limes already referred to, and 
several splendid trees in the beautiful park. 

A BORDER OF MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

It may be explained that the centre of operations is the kitchen 
(Uden, which embraces an area of three acres within its walls. But 
outside this, the first object which attracted my attention was a border 
-under a wall facing south— of Michaelmas Daisies, in three rows of 
plants, and I asked the length of it. 

"Two hundicd and seventy feet," replied Mr. Thatcher, "and it is 
twelve feet wide-. The varieties include Climax, large, clear blue, one of 
the very best ; On Honourable Edith Gibbs, Perfection, Damosel, Grey 
Dawn, Enchantress, Ideal, Freedom, Decorator, and Mrs. J. F. Rayner. 
These ate a few of the cream of a Urge collection. Each plant is 
limited to five growths, every growth being given a separate stake ; the 
plant is kept tied as the growth continues. The border was deeply dug 
and manured prior to planting, and the plants were allowed plenty of 
»pace between. The Antirrhinums, planted in rows as ground-work, 
are intended to give a late summer effect. The varieties are Inter 
mediate, yellow and pink ; and the edging in front consists entirely of 
Albrietli purpurea, with a stone path in front. On the wall itself 
Cherries, Plums, and Figs form a suitable background." 

THE CENTRE OF OPERATIONS. 

Then we entered the kitchen garden, which, with its masses of 



trenched three feet deep before planting", and a good dressing of manure 
put on. 

"The Rose border is two hundred and seventy feet long by twelve 
feet wide, and is planted throughout with Hybrid Perpetuate, Hybrid 
Teas, and Teas mixed. 

"At this point we might deal with the Sweet Pet walk. We have 
a great number of varieties We sow singly in pots in September, winter 
in cold frames, and plant out. in March in rows in separate colours. 
Three stems are allowed to each plant. All sideshoots and all faded 
flowers are picked off during the summer. Stable litter is used for 
mulching, and occasionally soot-water. Constant attention is necessary, 
or the growth soon gets out of hand The walk is edged by a border 
of Pent Stem on George Home, a splendid variety." 

CHOICE ALPINES. 

"How is the centre path of the garden composed?" 

"On each side is an espalier fence, planted with Apples and Pears. 
At intervals of twelve feet apart are Rambler Roses on poles, and poles 
are placed across from each upright, with Roses trained across. The 
path is rough stone, laid almost flat, and planted with a choice collec- 
tion of Alpines. The latter include Alyssum saxatile compaetuni, 
Campanula (1. F. Wilson, various Thymes, Scdums, Sasifrasas, Arabis, 
Veronica prostrata, Dianthus in variety, Violas in variety, lberis Little 
Cem, and Ramondia pyrenaica. Ilehind this, on each side, is a lonj 
border in front of the espaliers, planted with T. ilium candidum, 
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La vender, Rosemary, Gladioli, Hyacinthus candicans, Gypsophila 
paniculata, English Iris, and Tree hupins. 

"Now we come to the annual border, which is one of our principal 
features. The back row consists of clump* of Fea sticks, up which are 
trained tall yellow and red Nasturtiums, Canary Creeper and Morning 
Glory, Gourds, Sweet Peas, Mina lobata, and climbing Convolvuluses, 
purple and dark blue. In the second row are Clarkia elegans Purple 
King, White,. Prince, and Salmon Queen, Lavateras, Malopcs. Love-lies- 
bleeding, tall branching Larkspurs, Scabious, Paony-flowering Poppies, 
and many other varieties. The middle row comprises Nigelta Miss 
Jekyll, Nicotiana affinis hybrids, Larkspurs, Zinnias, Centaurea 
americana, tall Antirrhinums, Godetias, and more Clarkias. In the 
front row are Intermediate Antirrhinums, Stalice Suworowi, dwarf 
Nasturtiums, Phlox Drummondi, Verbenas, Asters of various kinds, 
Stocks in variety, dwarf Larkspurs, Dimorphotheca hybrids, Gilia 
tricolor, Linoms, Bartanea aurea, and many others, for which you would 
be unable to find space." 

VIOLAS FOR EDGING. 

"I must cettainly congratulate you, especially on the appearance of 
your annuals, which alone would repay my visit. Do you consider they 
are iow at their best?" 

"No; they are at their best next month. As to other borders, that 
in front of the Yew hedge is planted with two rows of crimson 
and two rows of pale yellow Stocks, which are dotted with Eucalyptus 
globulus. The square of grass in front of this border i« decorated with 
five Rose beds, diamond shape, the centre bed being planted with Lady 
Ilillingdon, and the two corners opposite each other with Irish Elegance 
and Irish Modesty. Then follows a row of standard weeping Dorothy 
Perkins, and behind it a border of summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

"Generally speaking; it is surprising how much better annuals sown 
out of doors stand the dry weather than those planted out. This summer 
has supplied an admirable test, for us at any rate, though, of course, all 
annuals cannot be sown out pi doors. Mo-st uf file half-hardy varieties 
must be sown inside and pricked off into frames. This is done here as 
soon as the Violets are planted out." 

"Do you grow many Chrysanthemums?" 

"About three hundred bush and singles in pots. They are all 
standing on boards on the gravel path, but we do not now grow the 
large-flowering varieties. Since the Perpetual Carnations and Winter- 
flowering Begonias have become such universal, favourites, we, like 
others, have devoted more room to them." 

THE Ar-p-LEwAUt. 

"With respect to hardy fruit, Apples take the first place. They are 
grown as espaliers, bushes, and standards. Many old standards have 
been removed, and young trees planted in their places. The Apple 
walk is planted with standard and bush trees alternately, and in time 
should prove beautiful as well as useful. In order to attain this end, 
varieties with large flowers were preferred in this scheme. There is 
no doubt the crops aTe largely increased by root pruning. There are 
twelve trees of Con's Orange Pippin mixed amongst other varieties for 
the purpose of fertilisation. To secure a crop of this variety it is best 
planted with others. Pears, which are mostly on walls and espaliers, 
are all loaded with fruit." 

The houses are partly inside the walls of the kitchen garden, and 
partly outside. Entering one of these, I observed a number of Melons 
in excellent condition. 

"These," continued Mr. Thatcher, "are grown in beds of loam and 
mortar rubble. Other occupants of the houses include a show of 
Caladiums in 8-in. pots, Calanthes, Begonias, Streptocarpus, Gloxinias, 
Campanulas, and Perpetual-flowering Carnations." 

SHADE FOR VEGETASLE CROPS. 

" You appear to grow every kind of vegetable in large quantity " 
"We have several special features. For instance, Peas are planted 
on trenched ground eight feet apart, and in between them Turnips, 
Ppinach, and Cauliflower. This is ideal in a hot summer, because it 
gives partial shade to the small crops. The Pea season extends from 
May to October. We plant Onion Ailsa Craig eighteen inches apart 
each way, on a bed specially trenched There are eight hundred plants 
in it, and, as you see there is not one plant missing. The Onions 
am Dutch hoed continually, watered in dry weather, and occasionally 



dusted with soot. The other lar^e bed is sown with Carters' Blood Red, 
James's Longkeeping, and Holbom. These are not thinned, except 
for kitchen purposes." 

"How much Celery do you grow?" 

* Nearly one thousand sticks, in single and in double rows. Twrt 
batches are sown, one in March and another in April ; the first is grown 
in boxes, and the other in frames as soon as these are available, and 
kept well watered. To let Celery get dry at any time is to invite failure. 
Runner Beans, Red Giant and Jubilee, are raised in boxes and planted 
out singly up poles. They are well watered and mulched, and there 
is no trouble in securing a crop. This year they are growing on the 
same trenched ground as the Peas, with the result that the dry and hot 
weather proved beneficial rather than otherwise, the plants having • 
good, rich root run. This is considered the main factor in good vege- 
table culture, and is carried out as far as possible. 

A RELIABLE CABBAGE. 

"As to Cabbages, which are autumn sown, Ellarh's Early is the 
one relied upon, and it has never failed. It has no tendency to bolt, 
and although an old variety, I am convinced it is hard to beat. At 
intervals from March in frames to June out of doors, we sow Early 
Heartwell, Mammoth Beef Heart; White Prizetaker, and Christmas 
Drumhead, thus keeping up a supply through the summer and autumn. 
Christmas Drumhead is very useful in the winter. As its name implies, 
it is a flat top Cabbage, fills up well, and is very hardy. I can 
thoroughly recommend it as a change to Brussels Sprouts, which, of 
course, are indispensable." 

"You also grow Leeks in trenches?" 

"Yes. We prepare the trenches as for Celery, and the Leeks are 
blanched by means of tin collars, which are raised as the plants grow. 
They are kept well watered, and syringed when the weather is hot, 
and by November are ready for use. Some of the blanched stems are 
two feet long, as well as of good thickness. A later batch for spring 
are dibbled in holes six inches deep, and- earthed up to stand the 
winter. They do not attain su:h fine proportions, but are found very- 
useful. " 

"Where do you sow Lettuces growing on the banks of the Celery 
trenches, which look so flourishing " 

"They are sown here, and thinned out to one foot apart. For early 
supplies Commodore Nutt is used, sown early in January, and grown 
011 in frames on a mild hotbed. Successional sowings are made at 
about a fortnight apart until . August, in order to keep up a continual 
supply. Tarsnips are growing in holes filled with prepared soil." 

"What about Asparagus?" 

"We had an exceptionally good crop. The eight beds have been 
here forty years, and never appear to fail. The usual custom is to 
manure the beds in the autumn, but we manure them In the spring 
before the crops come through. Globe and Jerusalem Artichokes are 
grown, and are much appreciated, especially the former. 

"There remain Potatoes, of which large plots are cultivated for 
home use, the varieties being Sharpe's Express, Early Favourite, 
Royalty, British Queen, Snowdrop, Long-keeper, Up-to.Dale, and 
Scottish Triumph All these are grown in the garden. For some 
varieties the trenches are taken out four feet apart, and Brussels 
Sprouts are planted between with good results." 

■ R. THATCHER'S CAREER. 

" You are evidently very fond of vegetable cultivation." 

" Yes, 1 am, and have always paid special attention to vegetables, 
as I know the importance of so doing. As to my past experience, I 
started in the nurseries, of Messrs. Cutbush and Son, and proceeded to 
the gardens at Munden Park, Watford, where I served for three years. 
I was next for two and a half years at Lockinge Park, under the late 
Mr. W. Fyfe, and I was then appointed foreman at Wistow Hall, 
Leicestershire, under Mr. F. J. Clark. I stayel at Wistow for nearly 
six years, and only left in order to take charge of the gardens at Thorpe 
I.ubenham, Market Harborough, where I was head for two and a half 
yeaTs. I then returned to Wistow Hall as head gardener, and when 
Mr. Filth came to Carlton Park nearly three years ago, I came with 
him. Showing is not done here, and undivided attention is given to 
the cultivation of crops and maintaining the beauty of the garden." 

AlFBED Wlt.Ce*, 
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Interview with Mr. W. Theobald. 



SINCE Sir Henry Samuelson pur- 
chased the Hatch ford Park estate, 
nearly four years ago, the gardens have 
been greatly altered, largely extended, 
and considerably embellished. By 
courteous permission of the owner, I 
was able, during May, to inspect them 
under the auspices of Mr. W. Theobald, who, 
in addition to the oversight of the gardens, has 
charge of the estate, including a well-stocked 
farm. At his suggestion, we approached the 
gardens through the pretty churchyard, and here 
the entrance, through a quite unique pergola, is 
singularly charming. 

"The pergola," said Mr. Theobald, as wo 
passed under it, "was erected by Sir Henry 
Samuelson twu and a half years ago, in plr.ca 
of an iron structure. The co'imms «tc mad" of 
Ham stone, with Austrian Oak on the top. The 



advantage of the Ham stone is that it is not so 
hard as Portland stone, and weathers very 
quickly. The walk is mosaic York paving." 
"Can you tell me the number of columns?" 

How the Pergola is Planted. 

"Forty-four. The length is from eighty-five 
to eighty-six yards, and the width twelve feet. 
As you see, the pergola is planted with climbing 
Roses, the path being edged with Aubrietias 
and double Arabis in patches, with Wallflowers 
and Tulips in variety on each border. The 
principle is that of massing, and it will be 
observed with the herbaceous plants which 
follow the present show ; also with the clumps 
of Sweet Peas which are placed at intervals." 

"I should like the names of the newest Roses 
on the pergola." 



" Climbing Victor Verdier, Carmine Pillar, 
Dorothy Perkins, Longworth Rambler, Crimson 
Rambler, Euphrosyne, Leuchstern, Queen 
Alexandra, Hiawatha, Lady Gay, Gardenia, 
Polyantha grandiflora tnuliiflora, Una, Anemone 
Rose, Ainiee Vibert, and Thalia." 

"And a few of the varieties of Sweet Peas?" 

"They include Dorothy Eckford, Etta Dyke, 
Dora Breadmore, Countess Spencer, Dainty, 
America, Miss Willmott, Bolton's Pink, Lady 
Mary Currie, King Edward VII., Evelyn Byatt, 
Helen Lewis, Lady Hamilton, Mrs. W. Wright, 
Princess May, Navy Blue, Dorothy Tennant 
Spencer, Prince Olaf, and Hannah Dale," 

Naturalised Tulips, 

"Not less attractive than tfie pergola is the 
striking display of Tulips, which appear to be 
naturalised in the grass." 



"They are naturalised. On one side of the 
pergola is an orchard, and in the grass we now 
naturalise a quantity of May-flowering Tulips. 
The Tulips at present in flower, in fact all of 
them, were taken up from the Tulip garden 
adjoining the mansion, and brought here, 
newly-imported ones always being planted each 
autumn in the sunk garden. I started 
naturalising Daffodils some years ago, but 
finding that they soon deteriorated, I gave the 
old May-flowering Tulip bulbs a trial, and so far 
they are a success." 

"Do the Tulips require much attention?" 

"I do nothing to them after they have been 
planted. But the soil of the orchard is enriched 
by the fowls, which run under the fruit trees 
during the autumn and winter months, and it 
evidently suits the Tulips." 




"Which varieties lend themselves best to 
naturalisation ?" 

"Margaret, gesneriana major, Bouton d'Or. 
and Parisian White. We have also Picotee and 
Bridesmaid, but these do not thrive so well as 
the other varieties." 

The Azalea Garden. 

From the pergola we proceeded to the lawn, 
which slopes upwards to the mansion, and here, 
at different points, are very fine sjiecimens of 
Yews, Cedars, Abies, Finns,' and the Tulip tree. 
We paused for a minute or two in the Azalea 
garden, with its beds of Mollis and Ghent, -while 
this part of the lawn itself is dotted with larp? 
specimen trees of Ghent Azaleas, with groups 
of Japanese Maples, and then my attention was 
attracted by the marvellous growth of the clumps 
of Rhododendrons. 

"The natural soil is a peatv light loam," said 
Mr. Theobald, in reply to my enquiry; "and, 
of course, the Rhododendrons revel in peat." 

"You have several beds of special varieties?" 

"Yes, there are beds of Fink Pearl,. Henry 
Hardy, Mrs. Waterer, John Waterer, Lady Clan, 
cartv. Lady Eleanor Cathcart, and Stella 
Mixed Rhododendrons surround the Rose 
garden." 

"The Rose garden, I notice, has some effective 
umbrella and other designs, with a bower in 
the centre. What is the arrangement of the 

sections?" 

"The outer beds are Teas and Hybrid Teas, 
chiefly Bessie Brown, Caroline Testout, Liberty, 
Madame Lambard, Madame Ravary, Maman 
Cochet, Mildred C.rant, Prince de Bulgarie, and 
Viscountess Folkestone. The inner beds contain 
Hybrid Perpetual?, dotted with standards. The 
best of the Hybrid Perpetual* -re Augustine 
GuinoisMau, Mrs. Tohn Laing, Baroness de 
Bonstettin, ITrich Brunner, Captain Christy. 
Captain Hayward, Duke of Edinburgh, Fisher 
Holmes, Frau Karl Druschki, La France, and 
Margaret Dickson." 

One of the features of Hatchford, especially in 
the Tulip season, is the sunk garden, made with 
Bnrgate stone, and a coping of York stone. 

"There are apertures in the walls for plants. 
I see." 

"The apertures are mainly filled with, 
Aubrietias, Alyssums, and Sedums ; and inter- 
secting the flagstones all round the garden are 
other varieties." 

Twenty Thousand Tulipa. 

"How many beds of Tulips are there?" 

"Sixteen. Here, in the border, and in the 
orchard, we have an average number yearly oi 
twenty thousand. The colours in the sunk gar. 
den are purposely subdued. We carpet Parisian 
White with a very fine Myosotis, which is erect- 
growing, and very effective." 

"Very effective, also, is the carpet of double 
white Arabis, with the pink Tulips." 

"That variety is Margaret. Bouton d'Or is 
also carpeted with Arabis, and it is almost flesh 
colour. All round the beds is Box. in the shape 
of cannon balls, the flatness being relieved 
with Golden Yews, six feet high, the shape of 
clocks' heads. The herbaceous border running 
the length of one side contains Crinum 
Powelli, Aconitum Wilsonii, Stenanthus 
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Robertsonii (a feathery pink flower, two feet six 
inches high), some of the best Delphiniums, 
numerous choice Paeonies, with clumps of Sweet 
Peas, masses of Sweet William Pink Beauty, 
and masses of Anchusa italica> Dropmore 
variety." 

Flowers in the Flag Path. 

"What are the plants in the flag path leading 
up to the Temple?" 

■ Ionopsidium acaule, mauve, and Lepto- 
siphon rosea, rose colour.' On the terrace walls 
of Bargate stone are some of the newest 
climbing Roses, Cntoneasters, and Ampelopsis." 

Here we ascended to the terrace, and Sir 
Henry Samuelson kindly invited me into the 
house to see the conservatory and room decora- 
tions. In the conservatory, which has two fine 
Areca ISaurei Palms in the centre, and half a 
score of baskets of the Filmy Pern, Nephrolepis 
Todasana, was a large group of Schizanthus, 
dotted with a dark velvety Amaryllis, edged with 
Cytisus. Another group consisted of Arum 
Lilies, edged with white Spiraeas and pink 
Hydrangeas, a splendid, effective combination, 
[he background being the wall lined with perns. 

House and Table Decoration. 

Continuing his explanation, Mr. Theobald 

said : 

"The contents of the conservatory are changed 
weekly with fresh plants, and, of course, the 
decorations in the rooms are perpetually being 
changed. Thus, the vestibule is decorated just 
now with clumps of Lilium Harrisii. Canterbury 
Hells, Spiraeas, Azaleas, Ferns, and herbaceous 
Calceolarias, with vases of cut flowers." 

"And the dinner table with Tulips?" 

"Yes, Margaret, the pink. In the large 
drawing-room vou see that the combination is 
UHtun Harrisii, white and yellow Broom, and 
deep pink Canterbury Bells, while in the small 
red dressing-rooms, red Azaleas and white 
Spiraeas are used for ornamentation. The 
library is decorated with Roses, William Allen 
Richardson, and while Lilies." 

"Was the fine Oak panelling here when Sir 
Henry bought the place?" 

"No, most of it was done by him. The latest 
addition to Hatchford, however, is outside the 
front entrance." 

"The handsome Early Elizabethan forecourt?" 

"Yes, this was only completed three weeks 
ago. The architect was Mr. Harold Pcto, who 
carried out suggestions made bv Sir Henry. In 
the centre is a Lily pond, which has been 
planted with pink and white Nymphxas, and 
Aponogetons, to which additions will be made. 
Six-feet Yews are planted all round, and 
golden ornamental ones with cock's heads at the 
entrance from the park, with others to match at 
the corner of the forecourt and round the Lilv 
tank." 

"How much land does the park cover?" 

■ The park, wood, and gardens cover a 
hundred and seventy-five acres. On the side of 
the new forecourt is a wide border, planted 
with the object of obtaining masses of colour, 
and embracing Hydrangea paniculata, I. ilium 
Harrisii, Asters, Fabianas, Phloxes, and Carna- 
tions Raby Castle. On the wall behind are 
Roses in variety, Escallonia, etc. Everything 
is planted, not formally, but in waves." 

Summer-Beddirifr in the Sunk Garden. 

On the front of the house is Ivy. but creepers 
are not much in evidence. A notable feature of 
the terrace is the magnificent croquet lawn, 
without the vestige of a Daisy; and on the other 
side, near the mansion, close to the sunk garden, 
•s a pergola with Wistarias on the top, with 
Koses in variety on the columns. 

"Before we leave the sunk garden." I said, 
"perhaps vou will kindlv tell me the bedding 
to follow the Tulips?" 

"There will be four large beds with Begonias, 
Major Hope, carpeted with the white Kceniga 
jnaritima. Other four beds will contain com- 
binations of Fuchsia, Mrs. Marshall, carpeted 
with blue Ageratum and Iresine ; then there 



will be four carpeted by Geraniums, Madame 
Crousse, with dot plants of Plumbago capensis ; 
and another four will be carpeted with dark 
Iresine, Koeniga (white), and the straggling 
light blue Lobelia, dotted with light 
Abutilons. The vases round the sunk garden 
will be filled with Geraniums, Madame Crousse, 
and the tubs on the terrace, now containing 
Tulips and Myosotis, with Lobelia tenuior, 
white Marguerites, and Nasturtiums, with 
Lobelias hanging on the sides." 

"What is the length of the herbaceous border, 
with its blaze of scarlet Tulips in front, which 
show up so well at a distance from the man- 
sion ?" 

"Two hundred yards and from thirty to forty 
feet wide. Here we adopt the same style of 
massing. The scarlet Tulips igesneriana major) 
are succeeded at the four corners of the croquet 
ground in front, by Urge pyramids of Paul 
(rampel Geraniums, which make a fine display 
through the summer, reaching quite seven feet 
in height. Each pyramid takes three hundred 
plants." 

A Great Herbaceous Border. 

"How is the border itself chiefly made up?" 
"There are clumps of Paeonies, Delphiniums 



in variety, small Rhododendrons, and other 
shrubs and plants. For instance, you see there 
are clumps of Solomon's Seal, which are appre- 
ciated because of the foliage. The wood is 
carpeted more or less, in summer, with Lilies, 
so that wherever you look there are masses of 
colour, while relief is afforded by dot plants of 
Hollies and Box." 

The Kitchen Garden. 

Just as we were emerging from the wood, I 
saw a number of children, looking very much 
unlike natives, enjoying themselves, and Mr. 
Theobald said : 

" Every fortnight, from the beginning of May 
until the end of November, Lady Samuelson has 
children, in relays of ten, from the poorer dis- 
trict of llaggerston, London. They stay in a 
house close to the kitchen garden, and have a 
matron to look after them while they are here " 

"How large is the kitchen garden?" I en- 
quired, after we had looked into the comfortable 
bothies which have recently been re-erected by 
Sir Henrv for the young men on the gardening 
staff. 

"Four acres within the walls. The flower 
borders chiefly consist of Delphiniums, English 
Iris, Heleniums, Asters, and other old-fashioned 
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in six, varieties, Lupins (white and blush), Holly- 
hocks in twelve colours, Static* latrfolia, and 
several varieties of Phlox," 

" May I have the names of them?" 

"William Robinson, Etna, John Forbes, Em- 
bracenieiit, Papillon, Snowflight, Lucie Baltet, 
Starlight, and Le Siccle. Other clumps, larger 
or smaller, include Spiraeas, Peach Blossom 
and gigantea rosea; Eremurus himalaicus ; 
I.inum narbonense alpina ; Tritoinas tricolor, 
Moreani, and rufa ; Cimicifuga Simplex; 
Anemone Queen Charlotte, Incarvillea Dela- 
vayi ; Dictamnus fraxinella ; Sidalcea rubra; 
Aconitum Fischeri ; Meconopsis (the Blue 
Puppy) ; and Chrysanthemums, King Edward. 
In the background ol the bordeT are Lilacs, 
Laburnums, Guelder Roses, and Weigelas. But 
now you must see the wood, which we pass 
through between the pleesure grounds and the 
kitchen garden." 

"You have some grand views from the wood," ' 
I said, as we walked along an avenue lined with 
fine Scotch Firs. 

"The views have been opened out since Sir 
Henry Samuelson came into possession of the 
estate, and there have also been planted in 
different parts of it, so as to represent 
of colour, Azaleas, Hypericum, Vincas, B 



plants, edged with variegated grass, except in 
one border where London Pnde is used as 
edging. Without going into details of the 
contents of the kitchen garden, I may mention 
that Gooseberries on espaliers do remarkably 
well ; that five varieties of Strawberries, Royal 
Sovereign, Paxton, Gunton Park (the richest in 
flavour), Ltxton's Latest of All, and Trafalgar 
arc grown- With regard to vegetables, Asparagus 
on the flat does better than in the ridge, on 
this light, sandy soil. We begin to pick Peas in 
May, and have a succession of ten varieties. 
The other principal vegetables are Celery, of 
which wc grow twelve hundred head ; Cabbages, 
three thousand ; Broccoli, one thousand ; 
Brussels Sprouts, two thousand ; and Cauli- 
flowers, Autumn Giant, one thousand, and Early 
London, five hundred." 

Favourite Carnations and Pelargoniums. 

"Do you grow many varieties in your Carna- 
tion house?" 

"The favourite Maltnaisuns are the Princess of 
Wales, Rothschild variety, and Lady Grimston. 
We do not grow a number of varieties of any- 
thing. Thus, although we have quantities of 
Fancy Pelargoniums, there are only two 
varieties, a scarlet and a white. These are 
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frown solely for decoration for colour. They 
form a fine contrast, and that suffices for our 
purpose. Moreover, all the plants in the houses 
are grown to flower in the spring, summer, and 
autumn, none being wanted for winter, when 
the family are away at Nice. The next house is 
largely filled with decorative plants, such as 
Dracaenas, Crotons, and Pancratrums. On the 
roof are Allamandas Wardiana and Hender- 
sonii, with Stephanotis ; and the hanging baskets 
are filled with Asparagus." 

"Which are your favourite varieties in the 
range of Peach houses?" 

"The best Peaches include Royal George, Dr. 
Hogg, Noblesse, Harrington, Sea Eagle ; the 
Nectarines, Elruge, Rivers' Orange, Lord 
Napier Outside these houses, which are one 
hundred and fifty feet long, are one hundred and 
fifty Campanula pyramidalis, in large pots, for 
house and conservatory decoration." 

" How many varieties do you grow?" 

"Only the blue and white. We give them a 
summer's growth out of doors, lift them in the 
autumn, and the next year they throw up a great 
quantity of flowers. They do much better than 
grown in pots throughout." 



Nephrolepis Todsaoides, of which we grow 
about one hundred for the house decoration. In 
addition to Caladiums, we have a few Orchids 
in the stove, Dendrobiums and Cypripediums." 

"What are your varietias in the Melon 
houses?" 

"Sutton's Ai for early use, the Manchester, 
the Triumph, and Effingham Beauty. In the old 
range of Vineries, which was planted fifty years 
ago, we have several of the varieties already 
named, and, considering that these are outside 
borders only, they are still doing very well 
indeed. But it is impossibe to obtain such fine 
fruit when the borders are outside as when 
they are inside." 

Mr. Theobald's Career. 

"How long have you been at Hatchford Park?" 
"About twenty years." 

"You were well known before coming here as 
a successful exhibitor at Highgate and the 
London shows?" 

"Well, I have taken a good number of prizes 
for plants and fruit, including a challenge cup 
and other trophies, but what I value most is a 
certificate awarded me, twenty-six years ago, by 



/\ Neglected Race of 
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" Do you go in largely for Chrysanthemums 
"About five hundred of the early-flowering, 
and two hundred uf the large-flowering, are 
grown. Then, of course, for the beds already 
mentioned, we have Begonias, Plumbago 
capensis, and Ivy-leaved Geraniums, always 
aiming at distinct colours." 

"Your Vineries look as if they were recently 
built?" 

"This range was only put up last year. In the 
first house an? Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling, 
with a good crop of Tomatoes in pots, Carters' 
Surprise, one of the best. In the second house 
are Muscat of Alexandria, Madresfield Court, 
and Canon Hall. Here we grow trench Beans 
in pots, Ne Plus Ultra. In the late Vinery are 
Alicante and Lady Downe's Seedling, and you 
may like to note that in this house we are growing 
weeping Roses in pots, the varieties being 
Hiawatha, Dorothy Perkins, and Wichuriana." 

Lilies of the Valley. 

" Do you go in largely for Lilies of the 
Valley ?" 

"Yes, we force four hundred retarded Lilies 
every three weeks. We are seldom without 
Lilies during the summer months. Then we 
have in frames a batch of Francoas (the Bridal 
Wreath), and a batch of herbaceous Calceolarias. 
A house is devoted entirely to Caladiums and 



the National Society, in addition to first prize, 
for a group of Chrysanthemums arranged for 
effect in op. n competition with nine opponents." 

"Although you have charge of the whole estate, 
I conclude that gardening has still the first place 
in your affections." 

"Yes, naturally, although in these times one 
must adapt one's self 10 present-day requirements 
—for instance, a custom which is becoming 
general on small estates is for the head gaidener 
also to take charge of the farm, so that a know- 
ledge of the latter work is now essential. I 
would advise the rising generation of young gar- 
deners to consider this as a part of the know- 
ledge required, and to grasp every opportunity 
of gaining additional knowledge in agriculture 
and estate work. This, I feel sure, would 
greatly assist them to obtain better positions 
later on." Alfhed Wilcox. 



Next week the interview will be with the 
President of the National Hose Society, the Rev. 
F. Page Roberts, Rector of Stratfieldsaye. 



Applied occasionally, a quarter of an ounce 
of nitrate of potash in a gallon of water will be 
found beneficial for Azaleas, strengthening the 
growth and enriching the blooms. 



THE EPACKIS. 

ALTHOUGH it is so seldom cultivated, or 
even seen, the Epacris is undoubtedly 
among the very best of all winter and 
spring-flowering plants. While per- 
haps not quite so elegant in growth as some 
of the Ericas, or Heaths, such as E. hyemalis, 
rt is much more easily grown and flowered. 
The plants may be grown with good results 
in smoky localities, which is more than can be 
said of the Heath. 

For tho benefit of those who are not 
acquainted with this plant, I may say that the 
habit is rather more erect and stiff than that 
of the Erica, with small, three-cornered, almost 
prickly evergreen foliage, but the small, tubular 
blossoms are produced in much the same 
manner, in the axils of the leaves of the young 
stems. 

It is a cool greenhouse subject, only requir- 
ing the ordinary treatment of this class of plant 
to bloom profusely. It should be potted firmly 
in good peat, with enough sand to render it 
thoroughly porous. When the plants become 
fairly strong, and the weather warm, say in 
June, they should be turned out of doors into 
a sunny, sheltered spot — standing the pots on 
ashes — and be kept there until the early part 
of September, housing them again before the 
weather becomes cold or very wet. 

Varietias. 

There are two distinct sections of the Epacris 
one of which blooms in the winter and early 
spring, while the other expands later in the 
spring. The plants of the first «Te of a very 
erect and stiff habit of growth, while the others 
are more bushy, and make very pretty speci- 
mens. Of the first or winler-flowering class 
may be mentioned E. hyacinthina candidissima 
(white), E. h. fulgens (bright pink), E. h. 
carminata (carmine), E. Mont Blanc (whitei, 
V.. salmonea (deep salmon), E. Sunset [bright 
red), and E. Vesuvius (crimson). Of the later- 
flowering kinds are E. eclipse (bright red with 
white tube), E. grandiflora rubra (rich red), E. 
miniata (red, lipped with white), and E. miniata 
splendens (similar, but rather larger and fineri. 

Striking Cuttings. 

Cuttings of these plants should be taken about 
August, inserting them rather closely in pots 
of sand, or very sandy peat, with good drainage, 
and keeping them fairly close, moist, and 
shaded. Let them have a temperature of about 
sixty degrees during the winter, and pot them 
off singly in the early spring, using sandy peat, 
and again keeping them fairly warm and close 
until established, when they should be hardened 
off a little and grown on steadily. Pinch out 
the point of each plant directly it begins to 
grow, to secure a bushy habit. They may be 
moved on into slightly larger pots about 
August, but, as a rule, are better left till the 
following spring, when they may have pots 
two or three inches larger, and, when well-rooted 
out, be hardened off and placed out of doors on 
ashes. 

If plants of the winter-flowering varieties are 
nut desired to bloom that season, but to be 
grown on to a larger sire, they should be cut 
back rather severely, to within, say, about si\ 
inches of the base of the strongest growths, n 
December. Let them break again, and in the 
spring move them into larger pots, and let then, 
flower the following season, when they will 
make fine specimens. 

One point in the cultivation of the Epacris 
must not be overlooked, and that is that they 
cannot stand being overwatered at any time 
and though the roots should never be allowed 
to become really dry, it is better to wait until 
the points of the young shoots flag a little than 
to give more water too soon. 

An Old Hanb. 
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I and everyone I discussed the point with prefer smaller ones without a 
hollow centre. I intend to make my drills 32 inches apart. Another 
point in favour of the Champion is that it is the driest, and therefore a 
capital Potato for a dyspeptic or acid stomach.— W. J. Mubphy, Ctonmel. 



SOWING SEEDS. 



The above subject is a very important one to gardeners, yet the work 
is carelessly or indifferently attended to in far too many instances. 

In the few remarks I offer for the benefit of your less experienced ' 
readers I shall endeavour to point out a few of the many causes of 
failures and how tbey may be remedied. To make my remarks more 
seasonable allusion will be made more particularly to annuals and such 
seeds as will be sown under glass during this and the next month. 

The first requisite to success is procuring genuine seeds. Purchase 
the best to be had and from a reliable source, success or failure then rests 
very much with the cultivator. First as to failures— chief amongst these 
is sowing at the wrong time and in unsuitable soils. To illustrate better 
what I mean I will give an instance how such work is sometimes per- 
formed. It is to be hoped the practice is not general, but the writer 
has seen it more than once. It is this : Many annuals about the end 
of February or the beginning of March are sown indiscriminately. 
Numbers of different sorts of seeds are sown together, and this is a very 
bad practice. In the first place, it is a great waste of time and room 
when both are valuable ; and secondly, with such free-growing annuals 
as Perillas, Tagetes, Tropceolums, and Zinnias, and others too numerous 
to mention, it is very detrimental to the plants to sow so soon. Again, 
seeds of Cucumbers, Melons, Vegetable Marrows, Tomatoes, and other 
quick-growing plants are frequently sown long before they are wanted, 
and in consequence occupy unnecessary space, to say nothing of the in- 
jurious effect it has upon their health by the check tbey receive through 
being root-bound. That failures will occur all know, indeed, the best 
practitioners are liable to them, but if a little common sense were used 
in the matter they might be much reduced. 

The secret of success, if there is any secret in the matter, may be 
summed up in a few words. Sow always, if possible, at the right time 
and in properly prepared soils. To do this a thorough knowledge of the 
time the seeds to be sown will take to come to maturity is essential, as 
well as the time they are wanted at that stage.— Joseph Richardson. 



TOWN GARDENING versus CHEMICAL VAPOURS. 

Oabdenerb who have practised all their lives in the pure atmo- 
sphere of the country are fortunate. They can form no conception of 
the perplexities and difficulties that others have to contend against in 
the neighbourhood of towns. The ordinary smoke of a town is not so 
destructive to vegetation as many people imagine. For instance, vege- 
tation flourishes about London, even in the streets, better than in 
gardens four miles from Liverpool, and the same distance or a little 
more from the month of the river Mersey. It is not the ordinary smoke 
of the" city that proves so detrimental to vegetation generally, but the 
chemical vapours that are carried to us with the north-westerly winds. 
I suppose it is the sulphuric acid from these chemical works that scorches 
and withers all with which it comes in contact. When large trees of 
Oak, Beech, Sycamore, Elm, and other forest trees . that have braved 
many a storm from the sea, but still grew and flourished, are now 
dying from the deadly influence of this destructive acid, we need 
hardly wonder at lowlier and less hardy forms of vegetation being cut, 
disfigured, and rendered unsightly. 

Up to the middle of December I thought our lawns had never looked 
better, and congratulated myself upon their improved appearance through 
liberal top-dressings annually. But after one frost and a dense fog 
heavily charged with chemical vapours they bad a scorched brown 
appearance as if burnt. 

Although the weather up to the present has been remarkably mild, 
evergreens have suffered more in the gardens here than I have eeen 
them in some of our severest winters when the temperature fell below 
zero. The storm experienced a few days after the dense fog alluded to 
carried with it salt spray from the sea. Rhododendrons (hybrid varieties) 
which endure exposure to cutting winds much better than B. ponticum, 
are much browned, and their leaves are falling. The latter ex pored to 
the force of the gale are little better than bare sticks. Aucubas have 
suffered worse than I ever saw tbem after frost, and their foliage is as 
black as if each bush bad had a fire beneath it The Silver and the 
common green Holly in exposed places are completely stripped of their 
foliage, while the wood in many instances is already dead. The bold and 
hardy I. Hodginsii has suffered equally, some of the most exposed scarcely 
having a leaf upon them, the wood fast turning yellow, and will die. 
Shortly after this storm Holly leaves fell off in large numbers in this 
neighbourhood. The fog and: storm combined caused this destruction, 
but the latter, I believe, did the greatest mischief. The glass of our 
conservatory and honses was thickly covered with salt, and had the 
appearance of shading just applied and caught with a shower before 
being dry. 

This is disheartening to a gardener, but there is another side to this 
matter which is more perplexing still. These chemical vapours not only 
prove detrimental to vegetation outside, but when carried with a strong, 
or moderately strong wind, affect the inmates of our plant and fruit 
houses. This is more marked when fogs prevail at the same time. 
During the past two or three years we have generally experienced some 
of these fogs, and the wind in the direction for carrying these deadly 



vapours when that now popular plant the Chrysanthemum has been 
developing its blooms. When plants have been grown, watched, and 
tended carefully for months, and then the flowers are cut and spoiled in 
a few hours or a day, it is most annoying. The Chrysanthemum has 
suffered much in this neighbourhood during the past few years in this 
way. Last autumn many flowers were destroyed and did not last many 
days after the fog cleared away. Zonal Pelargoniums (single varieties) 
suffer much ; the flowers will fall in a shower, and after one or two 
fogs are useless. They do not suffer so badly from the fogs when the 
wind is not in a north-westerly direction. Crotons suffer, and none 
more so than that useful variety majesticus. I have had this throw 
off the whole of its foliage, while other varieties have not appeared 
to be affected, and on that account have had to discard it, except a 
plant or two. 

The greatest attention in admitting air to all our glass bouses is 
exercised when the wind is in the direction mentioned, but at times 
we are compelled to admit air, and have had the young tender foliage 
of Vines injured in consequence. I do not think we need wonder at 
the buds of Peach trees falling. They are falling here this year, and 
commenced about the same time as the Hollies, not only in the early 
house but throughout the range. Either chemical vapours or not lifting 
the trees is the cause ; the former is the more likely. It is certain that 
annual lifting is a sure remedy against the buds falling. Our trees have 
been lifted annually for five years until last season. 

Some years ago I was very anxious to be in the neighbourhood of a 
town, especially after practising in some quiet country district ; but my 
advice to those in such places is, Be contented, for I wish this garden 
was in some rural district free from destructive chemical vapours where 
vegetation would grow and flourish. — W. Babdnky. 



POINSETTIA CULTURE. 



Bbfubring to Mr. 0. H. Stephens' article on the above subject 
(page 60) I would like to discuss a few points in regard to his system of 
cultivating 'his fine autumn and winter-flowering plant. In the first 
instance I question if theplants should be removed to bottom heat as soon 
as they have flowered. Would not the cuttings come stronger by resting 
and ripening the wood ? Secondly, why not insert the cuttings singly in 
thumb pots, so that they can when struck be shifted without a check t 
Thirdly, I cannot agree with Mr. Stephens by any means when he advises 
the plants to be housed in a temperature of 48° falling to 45°, for unless 
the greatest care be taken in watering they are sure to lose their bottom 
leaves. I do not consider heads 13 inches in diameter up to the standard, 
although by growing them as he advises I daresay that would be about the 
maximum size. Does he not consider the height of the plants of any 
importance ? I think it comes next to size of head in point of excellence 
in their culture. Hoping your correspondent will pardon my criticism 
of his article, and kindly explain the details of his system of culture. I 
agree with the general substance of Mr. J. Saunderson's letter, which seems 
to proceed from a long-experienced cultivator of this plant. My object in 
penning the foregoing is simply to gain information. — A Yotjho Rkadeb. 



MR. OWEN THOMAS/) 
As not a few of onrreSfl uis w ill lik e to T S ewhat manner of man the 
newly appointed gardener to Chatsworth is, we have pleasure in publish- 
ing' his portrait, which, we may add, is excellent and life-like. The 
selection of Mr. Thomas for the important charge on which he enters on 
Monday next, for which there were so many excellent applicants, indicates 
that he is a man of capacity — skilled as a gardener, well educated, and of 
becoming demeanour and address. Only a person possessing those 
qualities can fill satisfactorily such a responsible position in the garden- 
ing world as the subject of these notes will shortly occupy. 

The professional career is not an eventful one. He has simply been 
trained in good gardens under good gardeners, and has made the best use 
of his opportunities. Bom in a small village (Hermon) in Anglesea in 1848, 
he eventually commenced his gardening career at Bodorgan. He thus 
had the advantage of receiving his first lessons from Mr. Ewing, the 
inventor of glass walls, and who was well known to all readers of garden- 
ing journals twenty years ago as one of the most competent of British 
gardeners, and who, we are glad to say, is still hale and hearty, living in 
Chester in retirement on his well-merited success. Those who knew 
Bodorgan at that time (and they are many) need not to be told that 
every branch of gardening was well and successfully represented there. 
Orchids that were not so common then as they are now, were especially 
fine, fruit both under glass and out of doors was excellent, and the rare 
collection of Coniferous trees planted with so much care and judgment 
now rank among the rarest and best to be found in the kingdom. Mr. 
Thomas was at Bodorgan about eight years. 

In the spring of 1868 he was transferred by Messrs. F. tc A. Dickson 
to the gardens of the Hon. 0. Parker Jervoise, Aston Hall, near Sutton 
Coldfield, where he spent two years under Mr. Gardner, now and for 
many years gardener to Sir John Astley, Elsham Hall, Brigg, and to 
whom he states he shall always feel indebted for valuable practical 
lessons in gardening which have done him good service since, and also 
for his rare example in punctuality, straightforwardness, and gentlemanly 
conduct. 

In the spring of 1865 he was sent by Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea as 
journeyman to Drayton Manor Gardens under Mr. Ballingall. In a 
little over twelve months he was offered the general foreman's place, 
which situation he filled for nearly four years. In the spring of 1869 he 
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left Drayton Manor for Messrs. Veitoh's nursery with the object ol 
obtaining a head gardener's place, and remained with them about eight 
months. At the end of that time he was gent for by Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., to take temporary charge of the gardens at Drayton until a head 
gardener was appointed, Mr. Ballingall having left. In the coume of a 
fortnight af er Sir Robert and Lady Emily Peel offered him the head 
gardener's place without any solicitation on his part, which position 
he occupied with great satisfaction to his employers for thirteen years. 



him the appointment as chief of the far-famed ducal gardens at Chats- 
worth. They will be in good keeping. 



FURNISHING THE CONSERVATORY. 
At the first glanoe this does not appear to be a subject on 
which much need be said. I, however, consider it is of much 






While at Drayton Manor, in addition to the full charge of the extensive 
and fine gardens there, he carried out many important improvements in 
the pleasure grounds, having oftentimes as many as fifty men under him. 
In July, 1882, he took charge of the beautiful gardens and grounds of 
John Corbett, Esq., M.P., at Impney near Droitwich, from whom he has 
received much encouragement and kindness, and who has expressed him- 
self well pleased with his short service at Impney. 

Such is the outline of Mr. Thomas's experience. His long term of 
seventeen years at Drayton, and his success in the management of the 
place and a large staff of men, has no doubt had due weight in securing 



importance, and gardeners frequently lose sight of how their 
interests are involved in it The gentleman engaged in the 
cares of business, and anxious under the risks which attend its 
operations, if he is the possessor of a conservatory, frequently 
turns to it for that calm enjoyment which is so grateful and 
which is often an antidote to those cares. Here, in the contem- 
plation of its beautiful inmates, he may for a space forget the 
anxieties which have oppressed him. It may well be that the 
hope of this restful enjoyment has been the feeling which, more 
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Dot'BLE TrnERors Reoonias. 
Mr. Baylor Hartland, of Cork, sends us some 
remarkably intense orange-coloured flowers of 
tuberous Begonias. Evidently Mr. Hartland lias 
obtained a strain, so to say, of flowers of tliis 
colour and shades of it, as several blooms were sent 
in which we noticed interesting orange tones. 



LlLIlTM NEPALENSE. 

Mr. Wilson kindly sends a bloom of the remark- 
ably beautiful Lilium nepalense. It is a large 
flower nearly . r i inches across, of turn-cap shape, 
and of a strong and clear lemon colour. The half 
of the petals nearest the throat are first spotted and 
then wholly coloured with dark chocolate brown, 
reddening to an almost crimson colour in the throat 
itself. Mr. Wilson sa3's of it: "The Howers and 
buds are so heavy that unless they are staked high 
they break off'. We had one stem with six flowers. 



dipped in a flour-bag. To those who grow this 
Primula only as isolated specimens in the mixed 
border the sight of Mr, Burbidge's groups would 
be a revelation. Orocosraia imperialis is certainly 
the most beautiful as well as the largest -flowered 
form of this beautiful race of bulbous plants 1 have 
seen. It is now in flower in Trinity College 
Botanic Hardens. Zephyranthus Candida, Htern- 
bergia lutea, that continuous-flowering ('ape bulb 
Hypoxis longifolia, and numerous Belladonnas are 
also in bloom in these gardens, as well as hosts of 
Colchicums, making quite a pretty display of 
autumn-flowering bulbs. The pergola and wooden 
arches at St. Anne's are just now magnificent in 
their autumn drapery of flowers and foliage. 
Poses, Clematis, Lonieeras, Vines, and various 
other climbing plants clothe the pillars and roof, 
while the intervening spaces on either side are 
filled with a profusion of brilliant flowers. 

T. Shaw. 



year. Some of the Xerines will conform to very 
different treatment from many bulbous plants, as 
the}' may be disturbed at the roots when the 
flower spikes appear without interfering with the 
development of the blossoms. This fact is taken 
advantage of by some of the Guernsey growers, 
who lift the bulbs of N. sarniensis, select the 
flowering ones, and dispose of them for decorative 
purposes, as if potted on arrival and kept watered 
the}' will 3'ield a gcod display at a needful time. 
This was at one period done more than it is now, 
as half a dozen years ago the Xerines suffered so 
much from a severe winter that even at present 
they have not fully recovered. 

VaLEOTA ITKITREA. 
It is a century and a quarter since this beautiful 
bulbous plant was introduced from South Africa, 
and for generations it has been a favourite subject 
for greenhouse decoration at this season of the 
year. Under the name of the Scarborough Lily it 
is almost as well known as by its botanical 
cognomen, yet, strange to say, how it received the 
name of that favourite watering-place appears to- 
be quite unknown. In many gardens the Vallota 
is not found in particularly good condition : 
in fact, it is often seen at its best in those 
establishments where the let well alone principle 
prevails, for, in common with many other South 
African bulbs, it greatly resents disturbance at the 
roots, and if the soil is sweet and the drainage 
good it will stand for years without repotting. 
A compost principally consisting of good sandy 
loam, lightened, if necessary, by a little well- 
decayed leaf-mould, exactly suits the Vallota. Of 
late years large, numbers of bulbs have been 
imported from South Africa, and, though many of 
them are particularly fine, they are decidedly 
difficult to establish. This seems to bj due to an 
internal excess of moisture, as however dry they 
may be kept, many perish in this way. Several 
forms, as a rule, crop up among these importations, 
but many of them are certainly not equal to the 
old Vallota purpurea as grown thirty years agn, 
the flower stems being taller and the blossoms 
themselves more starry. The most distinct that 
T have observed among imported bulbs are brilliant 
kinds with a whitish eye, others of a clear pink, 
and one with blooms of salmon pink. A Vallota 
with pure white flowers has been many times 
talked about, but it has never been my good 
fortune to see it. These imported bulbs (of which. 
by the way, I have heard nothing this season) used 
to reach here about July, and if potted at once 
and kept fairly dry throughout the winter, many 
of them would throw up flow ei 1 spikes the following 
spring, but after the first season they reverted to 
the usual season of blooming. I remember a few 
years ago several plants in bloom were exhibited 
at the Temple Show, and attracted a good deal of 
attention. A very pretty and interesting hybrid has 
been obtained between this Vallota and the allied 
Cyrtanthus sanguineus, better known perhaps as 
Gastronema sanguinca. The hybrid which bears 
light scarlet flowers is in general appearance about 
midway between its parents. H. I\ 



WORKE RS AMONG ST THE 
FLOWERS. ~-==~^^ 

CmR^ OWE N TH OMAS^ 

% \ I Amongst the Flowers " tins 
% f\ I week Mr. Owen Thomas, who 
\f \f is familiar to many readers of 
V T of The ( Jardex, and occupies 
a proud position in the horticultural world. 
iSorn in North Wales fifty-six years ago, he 
has through patient study and work forced his 
way to the forefront in British gardening. 

Mr. Thomas commenced his career in the 
garden of the late Mr. Meyrick, of Bodorgan, 
x\nglesea (now the residence of Sir Oeorge 
Meyrick, Bart.), under Mr. Charles Ewing, one 
i if the best-known gardeners of that day, and 
remained there for nine years. He left Wales 



( 'EEMATIS DA V till AN A. 

We have received from Miss Korster, Wrcay, 
Watermilloek, Benrith, spray sofOlematisdavidiana, 
which is perfectly hardy, now flowering freely in 
the open border. 

AsTEU MAAl'KIl, 

Mr. Amos Perry, Winchmore Hill, London, X., 
forwards a bunch of flowers of the beautiful Aster 
maackii, that is now flowering well in his nursery 
grounds. This Aster blooms most profusely, hearing 
flowers of a clear lilac-blue. 

I il.AWOU. 

From Messrs. Ivelway and Son, Langport, 
Somerset, we have received a box containing 
several beautiful rpikes of (Gladioli. The following 
note accompanies them : " We are sending you a 
small box of our Gladioli. It is late in the year, 
but yon will sec they are still bright, although 
perhaps not so fine as in August. They will flower 
with us for some time yet, unless we get very 
inclement weather." Amongst these lovely flowers 
the undermentioned varieties were included : Elfin, 
pale whitish - yellow ground, tinged with rosy 
crimson ; Bume-. tones, pale red ground, suffused 
and tinged with deeper red. blotched pale purple; 
Lord Methuen, large flowers, bright red, veined 
with purple ; Tenniel, white ground, tinged with 
rose-pink ; John Warren, pale salmon-pink, shaded 
deeper colour ; M. Dobree, white, prettily blotched 
with purple ; Electra, pale ground, heavily tinged 
and edged with rosy crimson : Hannibal, salmnn- 
pink, slightly blotched with crimson. 



NOTES FROM IRELAND. 

Tuitumas are largely grown in Dublin gardens, 
and are this year unusually bright as a result 
of the dry, summer-like weather now prevailing. 
Tn the People's Garden, Phumix Park, one of 
the loveliest sights is a glowing mass of these 
brilliant autumn flowers, about 20 feel in 
diameter, planted in the grass on a sloping bank 
near the margin of the lake. As seen from an 
elevation on the opposite side, the effect of this 
group — the vivid spikes reproduced in the smooth 
surface of the water — is simply enchanting. 

The other day at ( flasnevin I was fortunate in 
seeing that pretty and rare epiphytal Orchid 
Kulbophyllum Beinhardti in flower. This Orchid 
was imported by Mr. Sander about ten years ago, 
hut is yet very rare, being extremely difficult to 
establish. Mr. Moore believes there are only 
three or four pieces in cultivation, of which the 
Glasnevin plant was the first to flower. Another 
very pretty Orchid, also scarce in cultivation, was 
in flower at the time of my visit. This is Aganisia 
ionoptera, a dwarf and very beautiful species of 
which Mr. Moore's plant is considered the only 
one in Ireland. 

1 do not know anyone who grows Primula 
capitata so well as Mr. Burbidge at the College 
Gardens. In shady nooks and unexpected corners 
one suddenly comes upon large colonies of this 
handsome Himalayan Primrose, the flower-heads 
of which exactly resemble bunches of Violets 



BULBS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

IjiniV-M netaeense. 
When in flower there is no danger of confounding 
this Lily with any other species : indeed, during the 
growing season it can be readily distinguished by 
anyone with a knowledge of Lilies, but at the same 
time the bulbs are liable to be confounded with some 
of the Other oriental kinds, notably L. neilgherrense, 
L. Henryi, and L. snlphnreum. True, the bulbs of 
the latter are larger than those of L. nepalense, 
but some of the smaller bulbs of L. sulphureum 
greatly resemble well-developed ones of the other. 
Xo Lily was for so many years surrounded with 
mystery as L. nepalense, which, according to the 
"Dictionary of Gardening," was introduced in 
lS."»(i. It is, however, described as having white 
flowers, whereas the true L. nepalense, first 
exhibited by Messrs. Low in the autumn of KSIS8, 
when it attracted a deal of attention, is of quite a 
different tint. The prettily reflexed bloom of 
medium size is of a yellow or greenish yellow hue, 
with a chocolate-purple centre. A good deal of 
individual variation exists in the shade of yellow, 
while the purple varies greatly in depth and also in 
tone. L. nepalense. in common with some other 
species from the same region, is a very difficult 
Lily to successfully cultivate, for, though imported 
bulbs if in good condition flower well as a rule the 
first season, the next year tells a different tale, and 
many of them decay after blooming, while others 
greatly deteriorate. It is essentially a greenhouse 
species, and as soon as obtained the bulbs should 
be potted in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. 
If convenience exists for planting them out in the 
greenhouse this treatment ma3' be followed with 
advantage, for the roots, though few in number, 
are strong and of a deep descending nature (some- 
what as in L. szovitzianum), hence it does not 
conform so readily to pot culture. When Upper 
Burmah was first opened up by our military 
authorities a great many bulbs of Lilium nepalense 
were sent to this country, but of late this Lily has 
not been so plentiful. In the same way our recent 
operations in South Africa will doubtless lead to an 
extended knowledge of many parts of that district 
and its flora. T. 
Xekines. 

The delightful series of hybrid Xerines, which 
Mr. Elwes has several times exhibited within the 
last two or three years, has led to increased 
attention being directed towards this charming 
class of bulbous plants. The Guernsey Lily 
(Nerine sarniensis) ha's been known in this country 
since. 1880, and X. curvifolia, more generally 
cultivated in gardens as X. Fothergilli, was intro- 
duced about a century afterwards, so that the 
charm of noveltj' to the majority of persons cannot 
tie claimed for either of them. Their brilliant 
flowers, however, particularly those of the last- 
named, are very striking amongst a mixed 
collection of greenhouse plants. Their flowering 
period, too, extends over a considerable time, as 
the earliest are now in bloom, while the bright- 
coloured X. Manselli and the charming little 
N. undulata, whose narrow, wavy segments are 
light pink in colour, ma}' he had early in the new 
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for England in the spring <>f 18ii:5, going for a 
short time to Messrs. 1 ticksous, of Chester, 
and moving next to the garden of the Hon. 
Mr. .Tervis, at Aston Hall, near Birmingham, 
where he remained for two years. His next 
move was to Drayton Manor, Tamworth, and, 
after passing through various stages, was 
appointed head gardener, leaving there in \*H2 
to take charge of the garden and home estate 
of Mr. John Corbett, of Impney, Droitwich, 
with whom he remained nearly two years. In 
18S4 he was selected by His Grace the late 
I hike of Devonshire from a list of several 
hundred candidates to till the responsible 
position of head gardener at Chatsworth, a 
place of exceeding beauty, and famous for its 
connection with Sir Joseph Paxton. After a 
service of nearly eight years, in the autumn 
of ism Mr. Thomas was honoured bv being 
selected to succeed JJr. Jones as Her Majesty's 
head gardener at Windsor. During all these 



years Mr. Thomas has been 
identified with the earning out 
of every aspect of work in the 
garden, both under glass and out 
of doors, but since taking charge 
of the Royal Gardens nine years 
ago he has interested himself 
especially in the cultivation ot 
fruit, both under glass and out 
of doors. Of the latter he has 
charge of probably the most com- 
plete and extensive collection of 
established trees on walls and in 
the open in England. During 
the last few years much attention 
has been given to hardy fruit 
culture in the British Isles, and 
it is not too much to say that 
Mr. Thomas has helped forward 
considerably this important in- 
dustry. Splendid collections have 
been sent from the Royal Gardens 
by gracious permission and ap- 
proval of Her Majesty the Queen 
and these exhibits have stimu- 
lated others to go and do like- 
wise. We well remember the great 
displays from Frogmore at the 
Crystal Palace and other great 
shows in many of our large 
centres throughout the I'nited 
Kingdom, including Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Belfast, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Cardiff. The gold 
medal of each of these cities has 
been awarded to Mr. Thomas. He 
was a member of the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society 
for several years, a member of the 
floral committee, is one of the 
sixty Victoria Medallists of Honour, is a 
member of the committee of the Koyal 
Gardeners' Benevolent Institution, and helps 
in other ways to further the interests of 
horticulture. 



ami to sing again the oratorio of "The Creation." 
The harvest was assuredly one of the greatest of 
mercies, as it is one of the greatest of miracles, for 
it was year after year proving the possibility of 
feeding thousands with a few small loaves. Corn, 
he stated, was God"s special gift tu man, for they 
together made their first appearance upon the 
earth ; and, further, Corn would not grow without 
cultivation by " the sweat of the brow." From 
this he preached a homily, entirely characteristic 
of his robust wa}' of looking at things, upon the 
dignity of labour, and the paltriness, of shrinking 
from the title of servant. 

Colchicum speciosum album. This 

lovely Colchicum, as shown last week at the Drill 
Hall by Mr. .lames Hudson, gardener to Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild, (htnnershury House, is 
certainly one of the hardy flower gems of the year. 
The plant needs little description, being simply a 
pure white form of the finest of all Colehicums, 
C. speciosum. It is something to know that this 
invaluable white form of Colchicum speciosum is 
in the field, but naturally it will be many years 



practically before it can he grown generally. The chief conso- 
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mf:. owen ttiomas, v.M.n. 

lation is the tine vigour of the species from which 
it springs, though of course no progeny will be 
reliable save that derived from the bulbs as conns 
by division. It must certainly have required a 
great effort to have gathered the handful of pure 
handsome blossoms that Mr. Hudson, through the 
generosity of his employer, brought to the Drill 
Hall last week. That so delightful a flower should 
he so hardy and enduring is a great gain, proving 
once more that the hardy garden may fitly have its 
share of the priceless things that do exist. — 
E. Jenkins. 

Sternbergia maerantha. - This is 

probably the largest of this pretty group of autumn 
flowers, the rich yellow dower-buds being of an 
The Virginian Creeper, Hops. Crapes, and Corn egg-shaped outline and very bold in character, not 
made no pretensions to look like a fruiterer's stall, expanded to the full size of the segments, as does 
a baker's shop, or ill-arranged greenhouse. The S. lutea major for instance. The former plant 
Dean admitted the difficulty of saying much that recently received a first-class certificate from the 
was fresh to his crowded congregation ; however, floral committee, when it was shown by Mr. 
they were there, not to hear a lecture on gardening, Hudson. The last-named kind is of a dee]) 
but to offer grateful hearts for another bountiful glistening yellow, the segments opening irregularly 
harvest, which was as the coronation of the year, and giving quite a fine character to the blossoms. 



NOTES OF J"HE WEEK. 

Dean Hole on the harvest. -Nowhere 

is a harvest festival service more fitly held than 
in Rochester Cathedral, where last Sunday evening 
the (fardener- 1 >ean presided over its ministrations. 
The decorations were perfectly congruous, as is 
not always the case elsewhere on these occasions. 



National purchase of Tintern 

Abbey. The I >tiiee of Woods and Forests have 
just purchased from the Duke of Beaufort the 
Tintern Abbey estate, which comprises the famous 
abbey and o,334 acres of land. This area includes 
nearly 3, noil acres of woodland, the most pic- 
turesque portions of which are the wooded hills 
and slopes with a frontage of no less than eight 
miles to the River Wye. The Moss Cottage and 
Wyndcliff, from which seventeen counties are said 
to he visible, form part of the purchase. The 
estate is near the extensive woods of the Crown in 
the Forest of Dean. At the same time the Crown 
has also purchased the whole of the duke's farms 
surrounding Raglan Castle, 3, Hill acres in extent. 
It was originally proposed that the castle should 
be included in the purchase, but the Duke of 
Keaufort subsequently withdrew it. 

Polygonum baldschuanieum. The 

pretty illustration of this unique species (sec 
Carden last week) appears at a most opportune 
moment, and will convey better than words what 
the actual plant is like. It would appear, by a 
recent note in the flurdtntrx Chronicle, that some 
unworthy plant is being distributed 
in place of this fine climber, and 
a very high price being charged for 
it. We see. however, the screen 
like effect of a plant rambling over 
an old conifer at Kew, and the illus- 
tration conveys the true idea of the 
plant's Worth. Formerly this was 
hardly possible with the original 
plant, which had become dense in 
growth. E. J. 

Colonel W. G. Webb has 

been returned unopposed Member ol 
Parliament for the - Kingswinfnnl 
Division of Staffordshire Colonel 
Webb is the senior partner ii, the 
firm of Webb and Sons, the (Queen's 
seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

Giant Pears from 

Canada.- Many magnificent 
Pears- 1,111111 cases in all and 
numerous cases of the famous 
Crawford and Elberta Peaches have 
just been landed and sold at 
.Manchester. The fruit came from 
London, Ontario, and created quite 
a stir in trade circles. Many of the 
Pears are what arc termed "giant 
fruits," being from 4 inches to 
4i inches long, the diameter being 
from :> inches to 3{ inches. In 
colour, flavour, and juciness they 
are far superior to French Pears, 
and met a ready sale. The fruil 
was packed in chambers regulated 
by mechanical refrigeration. 

St. Dabeoc's Heath 
(Daboeeia polifolia). Al 

though this little shrub was gay 
with blossom as long ago as last 
June, it is even now — in October 
one of the brightest things in the 
garden. This character of remaining in bloom 
over a period of several months is common to 
several of the Heaths. The Dabiecia is a neat 
plant growing 1 foot or rather more in height, its 
small leaves being of a very dark green above, but 
white beneath. The bell-shaped flowers occur in 
erect terminal racemes ; they are themselves 
pendulous, and upwards of half an inch long. In 
the type plant the flowers are a lovely rieh purple, 
but there is also a pure white variety, and another 
parti-coloured one. having both purple and white 
flowers on the one spike or even both colours on 
one flower. Although popularly called a Heath, 
this is not really a true Erica, in spite of its having 
been so-called by Linmeus and others. It occurs 
wild in the west of Ireland, the white variety 
(flore-albo) having been discovered in Connemara 
in bsoil. The species is easily piopagated by seed, 
or cuttings may be employed. If seeds of tin- 
white variety are sown, a certain proportion will 
come true, but the majority perhaps will be purple. 
The plants, however, flower the second year, and 
can fie easily marked. — W. .1. 1>. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

♦ 

Spring Flowers. 

There is no occasion for" surprise that tin* 
flowers intimately -associated with the sea- 
son <»t spring should ever have been favou- 
rites with tho |>o^t^. or that they should 
have sung their praises in same of the most 
beautiful lyrics that have a place in Eng- 
lish literature. Even the most prosaic of 
individuals can hardly tail to have their 
thoughts stirred to the innermost depths 
by the manifold a,nd woinlmus 
charms of the native and exo- 
tic plants that so freely yield of 
their floral wealth dining the 
spring in i hi tlis. Fruni the open- 
ing days of spring until its 
close there is a continuous pro- 
cession of flowers, all more or le>s 
beautiful, to which bulbous and 
fibrous-rooted plants, and trees 
and shrubs contribute liberally, 
and afford a succession of de- 
lights to those who fully appre- 
ciate Nature in her various 
moods. However much may be 
enjoyed the flowers of summer 
or of autumn, it is doubtful whe- 
ther the charms of the most 
beautiful of them make so strong 
an appeal for admiration, or 
whether the interest in them is 
m> readily quickened as in the 
case of those that belong to the 
spring. This, perhaps, is best 
explained by the fact that, while 
the community as a body admire 
summer and autumn flowers, 
they love those of the preceding. 
sea<son. It would, indeed, be 
surpassing strange were the lat- 
ter not regarded with some de- 
gree of preference, seeing that 
they give brightness and beauty 
to garden and plantation that 
tor some months have presented flU 
a bare and somewhat desolate 
appearance, and their develop- 
ment associated with the expan- 
sion of the tender green leaves of trees 
ami shrubs, and with the melody of our 
feathered songsters. The taste of owners 
ot gardens for spring flowers is no new 
thing, but it lias been more marked of late 
years- than was for a considerable period 
the ca«so, and gardens have been made 
more interesting and beautiful at this seai- 
son of the year. When the free use of 
tender bedders in the production of sum- 
mer displays of flowers was popular &pring- 
Howering plants were in large numbers 
Utilised in beautifying the beds and borders 
for some eight or ten weeks before their 
tumnier occupants could with safety be 
transferred to their summer quarters. Then 
*Qt a time spring flowers were less freely 
u-ed in the production ot colour effects. 



in some cases owing to the supposit ion that 
hardy herbaceous plants were all-sufficient, 
and in others to the reduction of the 
labour bill. Happily, they have been once 
more restored to their proper position as 
aids in rendering the garden beautiful, and 
they are now used with a freedom and taste 
of which past generations could not have 
had an adequate idea, Many plants that 
obtained favour in the past aire still popu- 
lar, but, with few exceptions, they have 
been greatly improved either in habit, free- 
dom of flowering, or effectiveness of colour. 




Ml!. OWEN THOMAS, V.M.H. 

The colours of the aubrietias, which con- 
stitute a most valuable group for ma — mg 
in beds and borders, as well a<* for clothing 
rockery slopes. ha.ve been greatly increased, 
the bright reds and rich purples being es- 
pecially Useful in the working out of colour 
schemes, Wallflowers have undergone con- 
siderable improvement, as also have poly- 
anthuses and primroses, more especially 
with regard to the quality of their flowers 
and the freedom with which they are im- 
proved. Spring gardening of the present 
day differs materially from that which ob- 
tained favour a quarter of a century or so 
ago in the i iter eased use of bulbous plants. 
Then the latter were confined almost ex- 
clusively to the early-flowering tulipcs; now 
these are grown in increased numbers, and, 



in addition, daffodils and May-flowering 
tulips are annually planted in enormous 
numbers. The improvements in certain of 
the spring-flowering plants, and the cheap- 
ening of daffodils and tulips has rendered 
it possible to produce < fleet*- more varied 
and beautiful in the flower garden, and to 
create the most charming floral displays 
in the pleasure groumU and plantations, as 
witness the gr« ;jt breadths of daffodils in 
the grass that at the present time form 
such glorious features of gardens on all 
sides* To obtain the best possible results 

with spring flowers it is neces- 
sary to adopt a. systematic 
method of culture that will re- 
sult in a stock of young and vigo- 
rous plants for bedding out in 
the autumn. In some cases 
rough-ami- ready methods of pro- 
cedure are resorted to in the 
preparation of stocks of plants 
for spring bedding, but, happily, 
these are few, ami mostly in 
gardens whe r e I he pressure on 
the staff is great, Without ex- 
ception, young plants that have 
made the summer's growth 
under favourable conditions give 
the best results. Therefore the 
stock of all the kinds should be 
renewed annually by means of 
M'ods, cuttings, ou division. The 
propagation should be com- 
menced as early as experience 
has found necessary, and care 
taken to avoid the young plants 
being injured by over-crowd- 
ing. When planted out to make 
their summer's growth they 
should have a partially-shaded 
or open position, as may be the 
most suitable for them, and be 
put a sufficient distance apart 
r for the hoe to be freely used 

among ihem for keeping down 
weeds and maintaining th»- sur- 
Hi face soil in a loose state. The 

owners of town gardens of mode- 
rate dimensions may not, for 
various reasons, he a.ble to em- 
ploy such plants as aubrietias, forget-me- 
nots, arahis, alyssunis, and w allflowers very 
largely, but they can hare a most beautiful 
display of flowers with the aid of a careful 
selection of inexpensive early and May- 
flowering tulips, daffodils, crocuses, and a 
few other bulbs. Fortunately for the town 
dweller, there are many varieties of each 
of the kinds mentioned "now so cheap that 
they can be annually renewed at a com- 
paratively -maJl cost, a point of no small 
importance having regard to the rapidity 
with which bulbous plants deteriorate when 
thrown under the conditions that obtain in 
town gar dens of sm all size. 

who for many 
Queen Victoria, 



Mr, Owen 

yea is 
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at Windsor, Ls a well-known figure in the 
horticultural world; and. though he has 
not now the con t rid ot a large garden, he 
continues to take the keenest interest in 
horticultural matters. As hi.s nam** un- 
plies, Air. Owen Thomas is a Welshman. 
Before taking \ har_« of the gardens at 
Frogmore and Windsor, Mr. Thomas wan 
head gardem r to the Duke oi Devonshire 
at the tamou.% Chat>wui th gardens, ami pre- 
viously his at Impney Hall, Droitwich. 
He MS raised numerous, excellent melons 
t^matm*, etc., that stiM occupy a large 
measure of popularity f ami he has done a 
very great ileal to advance the culture of 
hardy fruits and vegetable. Mr. Thomas 
ha* associated himself intimately with the 
work ot the Gardeners" lloval Bene\olent 
Institution, and ha.s served on the commit- 
tee of that body for many years. Mr. 
Thouuks us also a member ot the Roval Hor- 

__mf 

ticuhural Society's Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee, and he is taking an active part 
in the establishment of the new National 
Vegetable Society, of which he is the vice- 
chairman. After such a long and varied 
experience it IB small wonder that Mr* 
Thomas is in great request as a judge, and 
is frequently called upon to advise in re- 
gard to the formation and improvement of 
ga rdem*. 

The Late Baron Schroder.— 

Instead of sending to Baron Schroder > 
fnneral a wreath ot Mowers, which would be 
faded in a dav, tin* Secreturv of the Roval 
Hortictdtural Society w ill advise the coun- 
cil to establish a pensionerskip of £20 a 
year for five years, under the regulations of 
the Gardeners* Roval Benevolent Institu- 
tion. ** I.n memory of Baron Schroder." 

Royal Botanic Society. — At 

meeting of Fellows of this Society, held on 
the 23rd inst., Mr. P**mbroke Stephens, 
K.C., presiding, 62 new Fellows were 
elected, and 72 candidates nominated. In 
the course of the proceedings the Chairman 
directed attention to the fact that more 
than 2-50 new Fellows had recently joined 
the Society. All the evidences show »m| that 
the society was reviving, and was in a fair 
way to become very prosperous and highly 
popular. In June, 1909, their total liabili- 
were £36,077, whereas they were now 
,384. That very remarkable reduction 
was brought about by quiet working and 
belief in the society by its Fellows, manv 

^ mm f ■ m 

of whom had responded to the urgent ap- 
peal put before them by the council at a 
time of sire?**. The reduction in the de- 
benture debt was between £6,000 and 
£7,000. Mr. J. 8. Rubinstein congratu- 
lated the society on its improved outlook. 
At the meeting of the council which fol- 
lowed the genera) meeting, it resolved 
" That Mr. Raleigh be requested to give 
effect to the resolution of the council passed 
on February 26 authorising the engage- 
ment, experimentally, of a band to play in 
the Gardens on the last two Sundays in 
May, and on four Sundays in June, be- 
tween the hours of 3 and 6 o'clock/ 1 

The Spring Flowers at Bel 
voir Castle will be At their best during 
the first two weeks of May. The Duchess 
Garden is open to the public daily, except 
on Sundays. The interior of the castle is 
only open on Mondays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, but all the woodland walk* and 
wild gardens are open to the public every 
day. Our readers will remember that we 
referred to and illustrated some of the 
spring flowers at Bel voir Castle in our issue 
of April 10. 

Vandalism at Camberwell.- 

A high authority on tree* writ**: " After a 
v*dt to Camber well Grove and Grove Park 
I am not surprised that you have written 
regarding the treatment* of the trees in 
these thoroughfares. The wholesale re- 



moval of branches by a * rule of thumb' 
method is bad enough, but when we a»e*- 
i iate this with the slovenly manner in 
which the operation Iras !xyn curried out. 
your denunciation of the whole work must 
i>e siippoited. It is not yet too late to hav«« 
the points where amputation took plac-* 
made smooth with a .sharp knife or spoke- 
shave, and paints] over to prevent the in- 
gress of damp. I agn*e with you that >ouio 
special supervision should l*o exercised to 
prevent the wholesale disfigurement of >o 
manv of our London trees** 1 

Jubilee Bulb Show at Haar- 
lem. Thus exhibition bar* been visii«*d 
(from March 39 to April 17) by ffi.U^ \ im- 
kus, and the finanetal result* are m> ^ood 
that not onlv the costs ot the show are aJ- 
ready nearly paid, but a surplus may Ik* 
i -xpected. This result Ls a very plea-ant one. 
as the promoters have practically no sub- 
sidy from tho State or any public corpora*- 
tions, but only a guarantee fund. The 
Queen Mother of the Netherlands paid a 
visit to the show on April 15, on the first 
day of the second temporary show, and thU 
display quite surpassed the first >pecial 
show. Queen Wilhelmiua and Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands have announced 
their official visit for May 2«J. anil conse- 
quently the fourth temporary show will be 
held from May _u to lJ!>, instead of May 
*20-±?. The third temporary show (May 
4-12) will be devoted chiefly to orchids, and 
is to be held under the auspice* of the 
Netherland Amateurs Orchid Club. 

The World before the Flowers* 

— To-day (Saturday, April 30), Dr. D. H. 
Scott, P.R.S.. wilf irive the first of a series 
of three lectures at the Royal Institution 
on "The World of Plants before the Ap- 
pearance of Flowers/' i 



Trials of Perpetual 
tions. The Perpetual Flowering Carna- 
tion Society has decided to continue the 
trials instituted last year at the lloval 
Botanic Gardens, Kegent's Park, in order 
to further test the suitability or otherwise 
of perpetual carnations for the open gar- 
den. Growers desirous of assisting should 
send well-established plants in "sixties, 1 * 
having strong growth*, carriage paid, to 
M K. K. Hawes Roval Botanic Society, 

t m mi 

X.W., during the first week in May, 
Northern Auricula Show.— Mr. 

J, W. Bentley, of Stakehilh Castleton, 
writes us that the Northern Auricula Show 
will be held in the Coal Exchange, Man- 
chester, to-day, Saturday, April 30, from 
1.30 to 5.30 p.m« 

Penang Botanic Gardens. —It 

Ls Jiot without considerable regret that we 
b arn that these gardens, which, under the 
euratorship of Mr, C, Curtis and more re- 
cently of Mr, Fox. have acquired much 
fame* have been abolished, and the ^it** 
placed in the possession of the municipal 
authority s for conversion into a reservoir. 
According to an interesting note in * l The 
Field/' those garden* are the third estab- 
lished since the settlement of Penang in 
1786. and the history of botanical enter- 
prise in the locality comprises some inter- 
esting associations and faiets. Thus, the 
hr*t gardens were established by the 
Honoura' le Kast India Company soon after 
the aett lenient . with a view to bnMikin^ 
down the Dutch monopoly of the spice cul- 
tivation and trade. Considerable success 
attended u i i > < n t er prise, but following upon 
the appointment of a governor who is 
ud to have been somewhat extravagant, 
* pending large sums on useless fortifica- 
tions, they were sold at twelve days' notice 
by auction for aaum considerably le>s than 
their cost. The subsequent apathy of the 
Government led to the collapse of nutmeg 



cultivation, which had bee lime t lie most im- 
portant industry in Penang and Singapore. 
The second garden j» were founded by So 
Stamford Hartley, but they, I imj, fell a vic- 
tim to the caprice of a governor, who is 

said to have sold them Itccause bis wih* 
could uot *;et enough vegetable* from theiu 
to ditmnisii the com ot her cook's bills," 
The third garden* were .started as lately as 
1884. Ik inu placed, however, under verv 
elheient management they quickly bei-anie 
a centre of attraction, and have proved of 
•real hem-tit tii the community in their fos- 
MUg of the rubber iudustrv, and in other 
w.i v s , 

The Study of Genetics,— AW 

learn that a proposal i- on foot to produce 
a ** Journal of tienein ti»i the publica- 
tion of article dealing with oiimnal re- 
search in the various branches of genetics*, 
as well as review> and summaries of work 



published el 



The inli tors are to be 



I 



r \V. liateson, VAl S . and Pn 



stir K t Puniiett, and the publishers the 
Cambridge Tniversity Praia. 

Protection of Beautiful See 
nery.— We are pleased to learn that the 
French Society for the Protection of 
Scenery lias been -uece^ful in its endear 
vour to make it illegal to illsfigure ancient 
monuments or picturesque ^ites with \hk- 
ters or other advert laments. K^irlv in 
1909 the society prepared a Bill winch had 
for its object the prevention of the dis- 
figurement of site* containing monuments 
or buildings of historic importance, or re- 
markable for their beauty, and sutTecderi 
in - obtaining its introduction into the 
Chamber of Deputies. Here it obtained 
ready acceptance, and it was in due couree 
passed on to the Senate, by whom it ha> 
been ratified. I'nder this Act the display 
of bilk on monuments and on all natural 
objects and site* that have been schedule j 
in accordance with the Acts of 1887 and 
1906 is prohibited. A breach of this law 
renders the offender liable to a fine of from 
£1 to £40. We congratulate the society 
on the successful results of its endeavour 
to prevent the disfigurement of the more 
interesting and beautiful parts of Fraoi» 
and trust the provisions or tbe Act will be 
put into operation whenever occasion ^ 
mands. 

Hybrid Timber Trees.— At a 

cent minting of the Linnean Society Dr. A. 
Henry stated that certain elm seedlings tea 
shown Mendclian results. There are bat 
two species of elm in Britain I Inms mou- 
tana. With., and 1 glabra. Mill, j both *r* 
known in the Vjt&t of England as Wytn 
Kim." There are, in addition, many ^ 
calhnl varieties, the ino^t remarkable being 
the " Knglisli elm ~ of Briti-h botanists ana 

foresters, confined to the South ot bn^uui* 

and styled V. campe*tris; this tree is un- 
known on the Continent. The ' H " nt '"r T 
don elm M he regarded as a hybrid, the ni; 



The 

Vbv for the 



cross between the two species cited 
previous year had beeB notewort ^ 
profuse fruiting of #yerv kind ot e 
Kndand, due to the fine autumn i or ^ 
and the abnormal amount of sunslitue u 



-ng the spring of 1H05J. We gating 
"Nature^ that Dr. Henry had P'^, 
abundance f>f seeds of nuniermi> « 
and forms, and from many localities. ■ 
had been sown, and their progeuv ;ut^ _ 
It mm «hom> that 

conformed verv close I \ to in* ^ 
formula of 9 : & : 3 : 1 . He gave, " ^ ^ 
h'nnation oi his views, the expel D j af , 
had with regard to the black Ita,ia,n Lflbit 
Populus nigra x deltoidea, the en ^ 

willow, Sidis alba x f ragiji* : .' AU ^ Sll ber; 
comlje oak, Quercus Cerris 

&ly, that the offspring ot a n ^ 



name 



n f the i ll04? 

invariably produced a crop ^^^j the 
diverse chat*acter ? and this 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIVES OF WELL-KNOWN 
HORTICULTURISTS. 




WHEN 1 asked Mr. Owen Thomas to see 
me (or a chat about his career, he 
protested with characteristic modesty that there 
was nothing he could say which would be of 
any special interest to the public. But when 
he was assured that the readers of "Garden 
Life" would greatly appreciate an account of 
some of the varied experiences of his strenuous 
life, culminating with the appropriate award ol 
the Victoria Medal of Honour in Horticulture, 
he put aside his personal distaste, and received 
me with cordiality at his residence in a pleasant 
part of Ealing. 

And, at the outset, Mr. Thomas made an 
admission which, as I pointed out, strengthened 
the case for the publication of, some of his 
reminiscences in this series. 

■It is not given to many gardeners," he 
observed, "to be able to look back over a 
perspective of close on sixty years of life and 
work in various gardens in England and Wales, 
and still be well enough to enjoy the retrospect, 
and to some extent still to participate actively 
in such work." 

"The length of the retrospect and the fact that 
in spite, or bacause of it, you are yet as keen 
as ever concerning the progress of affairs in 
the horticultural world, must bt my excuse for 
taking up your time. Pursuing the train of 
thought suggested, I should be glad if you 
would tell me a little about the earliest incidents 
of your professional career." 

A START »T BODOFCArJ 

"The first chapter of my garden life opens 
out in the gardens of Bodorgan, Anglesea, then 
the property of Mr. O. F. Meyrick, and now 
belonging to Sir George Meyrick, Hart. I 
started work when I was nine years of age. 
Commencing as errand and post boy, I after- 
ward served in the tree and shrub nurseries and 
woods and drives, subsequently being trans- 
ferred to the kitchen garden and hardy fruit 
department, I next went into the potting shed, 
sometimes helping to paint and glaze the houses. 
In due course I was promoted to help the young 
gardeners in their work under glass. Although 
I have had several promotions since then, 1 am 
fain to confess that the promotion which gave 
me the most intense pleasure for the moment, 
was my appointment to the charge of a propa- 
gating frame on a .dung heap." 

■ Do you remember the first plants you propa- 
gated ?" 

"One of the first was Begonia nitida, and 
I can assure you that no propagating frame can 
have had greater care and devotion than were 
paid to the wants of that frame. However, as 
age and experience advanced, came more 
responsibility. The first under glass was. to the 
fruit and flower departments under a Highland 
foreman, James McNab. Fruit of all kinds was 
forced early and grown well, in these gardens, 
including Pines, Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, 
Figs, Apricots, and Melons. The plant depart- 
ment was entered next." 

"What were the features?" 

' New Holland plants and Ericas were well 
and extensively grown : also stove and green- 
house plants as specimens, and for conservatory 
decoration. Orchids were much to the fore, 
Mr. Meyrick possessing probably one of the 
best collections of that day. Both firitish and 
exotic Ferns were also largely grown, a glass- 
house for each being provided, and exceedingly 
interesting they were. These gardens had been, 
and were for a long time afterwards, under 



the charge of Mr. Charles F.wing, a man with a 
remarkably strong personality, and certainly 
amongst the most clever gardeners of his day. 
He illustrated very strikingly, in his person, the 
advantages wheh Scotch gardeners enjoyed at 
that time over the majority ot gardeners in 
respect to education." 

A MOVE TO NURSERIES. 

" Do you care to say anything about the posi- 
tion of the garden?" 

"It was very pleasant, close to the sea, but 
well sheltered by surrounding plantations and 
woods, with the Snowdonian range of mountains 




MR, OWEN THOMAS 

exposed for their whole length to full view. 
After nine years' service in this garden came a 
longing for a change to wider fields and pastures 
new, and a move was made to the Chester 
nurseries of Messrs. F. and A. Dickson, as the 
firm was styled in 1863." 

"How long did you remain at Chester?" 

"Only a few short weeks, but they were 
sufficient to give me an opportunity of engaging 
in useful work of which I had little or no 
experience before, and which proved valuable 
later on." 

•Where did you move to next?" 

* Little Aston Hall, Sutton Coldfield. then the 
estate of the Hon. Parker Jervis. This was a 
different garden in nearly all respects from the 
garden at Hodorgan. There were not many 
glasshouses, and there was much more out-of- 
door work in the way of pleasure grounds, 
flower garden, herbaceous borders, kitchen gar- 
den, and hardy fruit. The change was a for- 
tunate one for me, as it enabled me to take a 
hand in the work of all ihe departments of the 
garden. Moreover, it brought me into contact 
with a gardener as my chief, to whose example 
as a gardener and a man 1 shall always feel 
indebted for many illuminating lessons 

"As showing the improvements which have 



taken place in the bothies of the present day, 
-compared with those o^ the time 1 am speaking 
of," continued Mr. Thomas, "I might recount 
the peculiar experience which befel me on first 
alighnng in this garden. I was at the outset 
introduced into a stoke hole, and from thence 1 
passed through the labourers' mess room, all 
dark and dismal, and then through some other 
dens, until at the end of a series ol these 
enchanted palaces, we arrived at the bolhy. It 
consisted of one miserable small room, with 
scarcely any ventilation, and practically the only 
furniture was a dingy bed in one corner, on 
which two of us had to sleep. In this wretched 
plate we had to do everything ourselves as b*'t 
we could— the cooking, bed-making, and 
washing up." 

HEAD CARDENER AT DRAYTON. 

* 1 conclude you did not remain very long 
under those conditions?" 

"After I had been in the garden for a year, I 
was promoted to the position of foreman, which 
1 retained lor another twelve months. At the 
end of that period 1 was offered by Messrs. j. 
Veitch and Sons a journeyman's place in the 
gardens ot Sir Kobcrt Peel, at Drayton Manor, 
Tamworth. Here, again, I came under another 
Scotch gardener, who after I had been with him 
for a year, promoted me to be his foreman. 
There were, and no doubt still are, sonic 
aspects of this garden which were unsurpassed 
for beauty and interest. 1 refer more particu 
larly to the flower and Rose garden, the Pine- 
turn, pleasure grounds, and terraces with then 
wealth of marble vases, the American garden, 
and the lakes. At this time there was a large 
.staff of men employed, and the condition of the 
garden in every department was excellent. The 
glass and kitchen garden were on a com- 
mensurate scale, and few gardens produced crops 
in larger volume or of better quality, whether of 
fruit, plants, flowers, or vegetables." 

"You were at Drayton for several years, I 
believe?" 

"Seventeen altogether. When I had been fore- 
man for seven years, I was offered the post of 
head gardener. No man, I think, could have 
lived at such a place for seventeen vears with- 
out becoming attached to it, and to the people, 
and I was sorry to leave." 

"Was Sir Robert Peel personally interested 
in his gardens?" 

"He had a deep and passionate love for trees, 
and he- was never so happy as when he was 
amongst them, except, perhaps, when he was 
planning additions and improvements to the 
garden. I was only twenty-four when 1 was 
appointed to this charge, and the kindness and 
encouragement which I received from l.ady 
F'milv and Sir Robert will always remain to me 
a pleasant memory. I left Drayton in conse- 
quence of changes in the management of the 
estate in 1882, proceeding as head gardener and 
manager of his small home estate to Mr. John 
Corbett, of Impney, near Droitwich." 



THE EARLY DAYS OF I MPNEY. 

"That must have been in the early days of 
I money ?" 

" Yes, at that time Impney was a comparatively 
new mansion, of very ornate appearance, after 
the Italian stvle of architecture. The house 
stands on high ground, facing a beautifully 
wooded hill, with waterfalls and cascades at 
its base. The look-out frotn the terrace in from 
of the house, with its rare landscape effects, is 
most pleasing and effective." 

"What about the kitchen garden and glass- 
houses ?" 

" They were comparatively modern, and for 
the most part quite up-to-date. Hardy fruils of 
all kinds succeeded well in this garden. Thc 
soil being of a deep and retentive nature, the 
manuring generous, and the culture high, were 
the three causes of this satisfactory result. 
Grapes and fruits grown under glass, also suc- 
ceeded admirably. Much credit was due to my 
predecessor, Mr. Mongo Temple, who was 
largely responsible for the formation and plant- 
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ing of the garden. Mr. Corbett, being a wealthy 
gentleman, and taking a great pride in his beau, 
tiful garden, grudged no expense. 1 found him 
on the whole a sympathetic and generous 
employer." 

• How did vou like the change to 'Worcester- 

ahire?" 

-There is no county which, in my opinion, 
furnishes better conditions for good gardening 
and high husbandry than Worcestershire. Its 
soil 111 most parts is deep and fertile, and its 
climate, as the climate of this country goes, is 
one of the best. 1 liked lmpney, the county, 
and the people, and felt sorry to break up my 
home, although I had only been there for less 
than two years, in order to take up the position 
of head gardener to the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth. This was in 1884." 

THE ATMOSPHERE OF CHATSWORTH. 

- Vnvthing you can recall respecting that 
penod' in your life would be extremely interest- 

">8 ? " j , , . 

" Everybody knows Chatsworth, and that being 
so, 1 think I need say but little about it, 
although 1 could say much, and when I had 
finished the half would not have been said in 
its praise or in appreciation of all its fine attri- 
butes as they appeal to me. I have often 
wondered what it is that gives Chatsworth Park 
and surroundings that peculiar and invigorating 
atmosphere which everyone breathes 011 coming 
in contact with it. Its constituents are difficult 
to diagnose, and possibly no two persons wou.d 
diagnose them alike. To me the sense of 
liberty, confidence between employer and 
employees, contentment and stability in all 
things combined with the romantic, rugged, 
and "beautiful setting of the valley of the Der- 
went, in which the Palace of the Peak is situated, 
appealed the most." 

- The change must have been both important 
and onerous ?" 

"Unquestionably it was; but the management 
was founded on such sound and systematic 
lines, that the work became comparatively easy 
to all engaged. I feel thai I should like to act 
as showman to your readers, and take them by 
the hand through the various departments of this 
great garden. It would probably give me as 
much and possibly more pleasure to do so than 
it would your readers to accompany me. But 
the task is too gTeat just now, and your space 
too limited, and I can only say instead to those 
who are interested, go and see some time in 
June, or later in October, when Chatsworth is 
at its best." 

MR. THOMAS AT WINDSOR. 

"After Chatsworth, Windsor, Mr. Thomas 3 " 
"Yes, I left Chatsworth in the autumn of 
1801 on my appointment as head gardener to 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria at Windsor 
Castle and Frogmore. This was a great honour, 
and one which I much appreciated. The posi- 
tion entailed heavy responsibilities in many 
ways, which the strongest and most competent 
of men could not help hut recognise and feel. 
Yet again, as at Chatsworth, the management 
was organised on such sound and simple lines, 
that administration of the whole, through the 
medium of competent and permanent foremen 
over each department, became comparatively 
easy and pleasant work. During close upon ten 
years of service, every kindness and considera- 
tion were extended to me, and my time at 
Windsor was most pleasant." 

"There is one point in which I should be glad, 
in conclusion, to have your views. You have 
emphasised the value and help of a good system 
and good men. What are the developments in 
gardens which have struck you most during 
your long experience?" 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE PAST. 

■ One change, it can hardly be called a 
development, is the altered position of the head 
gardener. In the time of my youth the head 
gardener was a gentleman to be reckoned with. 
He was invested with full powers and authority 



in all things gardening— indeed, an autocrat in 
his own domain. And well did he sustain the 
character! Dignified, prolix, consequential, 
and proud of his charge j I once came across 
a description of an old head gardener at Chats- 
worth of the name of Travis, who wore a cocked 
hat, striped stockings, gold shoe buckles, 
powdered wig, and long pigtails ! But this was 
a long, long time ago! There were 110 amateur 
gardeners in those days to ruffle their tempers 
by asking pertinent or impertinent questions. 
How changed is all this now. There are more 
amateur gardeners than there are practical gar- 
deners in these days. In fact, every other man 
and woman one now meets is an amateur or 
some other form of gardener, or, at least, 
pretends to be. 

THE GROWTH OF THE AMATEUR ELEMENT. 

"Far fTom regretting the growth of the 
amateur element, I rejoice that high gardening, 
once the luxury of the few, can, under modern 
conditions, be enjoyed by an ever-increasing 
portion of the community, through the instru- 
mentality, in a great measure, of the amateur 
gardener. It would be interesting to consider, 
and to suggest, what other forces have been at 
work during the past fifty or more years in 



latter part of my time at Drayton Manor I sold 
most of the produce of the garden. There was 
always a ready market for fruit and vegetables 
in those days, but no demand to speak of for 
cut flowers. I approached the owner of the 
shop to whom I sold produce to try the sale 'of 
a few cut flowers, but for a long time she would 
not hear of it. However, she it last consented 
to place a few buttonholes and sprays in the 
window. These sold readily, and more after- 
wards. We know the extent, importance, and 
value of this one item alone in our great towns 
to-day. This-was in 1S73." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



N'kxt week: "A Model Suburban Garden" 
will be described— a visit to the garden at 
Wallacefield, Croydon. 

f 

A BEAUTIFUL SAXIFRAGE. 



\ \ THEN the Alpine gardener has "furnished" 
VV ms rockery with the freer-growing plants, 
among which will doubtless be many Saxifrages 
—that most useful family for either shade or 
sunshine — his thoughts will probably turn 




HOW THE FLOWERS OF SAX IFRAGA BURSERIANA APPEAR WHEN OPEN. 



bringing this great and desirable change about, 
but in this short sketch time and space forbids. • 
However, it may truthfully be said that amongst 
those forces, no force has exercised a more power- 
ful ot continuous influence than the practical and 
generous examples given by our Royal family, 
ever since the time, upwards of seventy years 
ago, when his Koyal Highness the Prince 
Consort and her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
built and established the great Royal gardens 
at Frogmore. The same Royal influence and 
support has been exercised ever since, and is 
as active and powerful to-day as at any time 
before. 

"The growth in the commercial aspect of gar- 
dening within the past fifty years has shown 
greater expansion than perhaps in any other 
direction, especially in relation to the increased 
attraction and sale of fruit, vegetables, plants, 
and flowers, no doubt due to the demand created 
by the increased and ever-increasing love of the 
people for all things appertaining to the garden. 
I can remember the time very well when there 
were no cut flowers or plants exposed for sale 
at our fruiterers' shops in our great towns- I 
believe 1 was the first to introduce the sale of 
these in shops in the city of Birmingham. The 



towards selecting a few plants of exalted merit, 
for the choicer parts of his garden, or some 
especially attractive spot on his rockery, where 
their dainty beauty can be closely examined and 
admired. Having reached this conclusion, it is 
not always easy — especially if one is not very 
familiar with Alpine plants — to determine which 
to select of the many claimants for the position 
of honour. 

While realising the difficulty of deciding 
among so many beautiful subjects, I consider 
that few will be found to combine so many 
good points as Saxifraga burseriana. This 
dwarf Saxifrage forms close cushions of glaucous 
green leaves, arranged in small rosettes — which 
are so closely packed together that their 
individual form is almost lost, and the general 
appearance is that of a grey hedgehog-like 
growth, rarely exceeding one inch in height. 
The leaves are quite needle-like, and so rigid 
that when touched the cushion is found to be 
quite prickly. 



FLOWERS. 

Towards the end of January (though fre- 
quently earlier) ruddy knobs are noticeable, 
making their appearance on the surface of the 
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Victoria, and the position was offered to Mr, 
Thomas j wfcd had now reached the front rank 
of gardeners. Needless to say, he accepted tfie 
great honour conferred upon him, and served 
the late Queen for ten happy years, until her 
death, in 1901. To quote Mr. Thomas 1 own 
words : " No man has ever had eo kind, so 
considerate,, or so thoughtful an employer as 
I had during those years, and no. gardener had 
a happier or a 'better home than, I had at the 
Royal gardens. The same kindness was con 
tinned to me for six months after Her Majesty's 
death, by His Majesty King Edward VTL, until 
arrangements were completed for my successor. " 
Six months afterwards lie retired on a generous 
pension, and has lived quietly at Han well ever 
since. 



H.iJ 



the production averaged from 500,000 io 800,000 
quintals per year, but the annual variation 
during that period was from 210,000 to 
1.590,000 quintals. We learn I mm the Inter* 
national Review of the Science and Practice 
of Agriculture (XII., No. 11), that efforts are 
being made in France to secure the safe- 
gnarding of Walnut trees by the State, to 
increase the returns by skilful cultivation, by 
eom bating disease and insect pests, by the 
improvement of varieties suitable for dessert 
purposes and oil production^ and by extending 
the area under this crop. One author, M. L 
Rigotard, advises the formation of a special 
organisation for the study of the Walnut tree, 
the founding of a " Station for the study of 
Walnut trees/ 7 equipped with chemical and 
pathological laboratories, an observation field 
and an experiment field. 

Grading and Packing Apples. — A dcun lustra- 
tion in I.I in LT.'idfcng and packing of Apples will 
•be given at the South Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, Kent, on Friday, 22nd inst., at 
2 p.m. All who are interested in this, important 
matter are cordially invited to attend the 
demonstration. 

Crop Rotation for Allotments.— The Middle- 
sex Education Committee is issuing, through 
allotment associations, a plan showing a model 
scheme of rotation of crops, with the oh j eel 
of stimu lating interest, in systematic cropping 
and raising the standard of cultivation in 
allotments. The points em y ha* i sed are the use 
of catch crops and intercropping, the practice 
of green manuring, and the clearance of the 
ground before the winter so as to permit of 
winter cultivation, Jn order to encourage plot 
holders to cultivate their holdings more sys- 
tematically the Committee will issue* certifi- 
cates to individuals who cultivate allotments 
most successfully, a fid al*q to associations 
whose plots show general cultural excellence. 
The whole scheme is to be explained in detail 
in lectures given throughout Middlesex by the 
County HorticultLirnl Instructor, Mi'. G. W 
Pyman. 

Municipal Rose Gardens.— In an address 
delivered before the Convention of the American 
Institute of Park Executives, Mr. Robert Pyle, 
President of the American Rose Society, urged 
the formation of Ro^e Gardens, in public parks, 
and gave evidence of the popularity of the 
municipal Rose garden ai Hertford. No fewer 
than 23,000 visitors entered this Rose garden 
.hi July 4, 1920, ami this number was largely 
increased on July 11, popularly known as Rose 
Sunday in America, when visitors come from a 
radius* of 100 miles of the park. In the two 
succeeding years the attendance has steadily 
increased, no fewer than 149,600 people visiting 
the gardens in one year, the highest total on 
one day being 35,000. Su.-h splendid results 
should stimulate mir own National Hose fctoeieiv 
to hasten its efforts in the formation of the 
proposed National Rose Girdcii in this country, 
for we cannot believe that t.he people of this 
country are less interested in this beautiful 
flower than the citizens of America. 

- Land Drainage. — The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries announces that, subject to the 
sanction of Parliament, funds will be available 
for carrying out drainage schemes for the 
alleviation of unemployment, primarily in rural 
districts, during the coming winter* The bodies 
to whom advances will be made for this pur- 
pose arc — (a) drainage authorities ; and {h) 
eounl.y ayrietillural committees, Tho latter are 
intended only to deal with those portions of 
the country for which no drainage authority has 
been set up. The Ministry, in the case of each 
scheme submitted to it and approved, will be 
prepared to advance the whole of the money 
required, subject to certain conditions, of which 
the following are the morit important ■: — All the 
wok roust be done so far as possible by band 
laW.ir. Seventy- five per cent, of the labour 
must be ex Service men, if available. Of the 
icmainins 25 per cent., the majority must bn 
married Chilians, if available. The wages 'pay- 
able for ordinary labour will be the agricul- 
tural rates for the district, as fixed by Concilia- 
tion Committees or otherwise. All work must 



Lkj completed by March 11, 195 
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l In the conclusion of the work, 
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funded to the Ministry* Prefer© 
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ube scheme should apply to t 
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U-tJ^beHvfiTilV' ry. ' ~ — 

(^Mr Owen Thomas. V M. 

Trmaia^lias lately been the^-s 
cjccasionoF" his golden TveHdiug, 
last months of congratulations 
of his wide circle of friends, from tJieir 
Majesties the King and Queen down to the 
humblest, member of the horticultural world, 
for during his long life lie has gained distinc- 
tions of many kinds. Born in 1843, in a little 
village on the outskirts of the Bodorgan 
Eslaio of Mr. Owen Fuller Meyrick, in the 
Isle of Anglesey, he began to earn money at 
ten years old, being employed as errand boy at 
a wage of 3s. per week. He was one of eleven 
children* and as the average wage of a labourer 
was at that time about ten shillings per week, 




MR. OWEN THOMAS, V.M.H. 



he was obliged to begin to get his own living a* 
soon as possible. Mr. Owen Fuller Meyriek, 
in whose service young Thomas started his 
gardening career, was a rich bachelor who was 
extremely fond of his garden, and was one of 
the few T who cultivated Orchids in those days* 
One department of the garden w^as a nursery for 
the propagation of fruit trees and shrubs, and it 
was here that young Thomas was employed. 
He stayed at Bodorgan for nine years^ passing 
by turns through all ^the departments, and in 
1G65 he left heme and accepted a situation 
in the Chester Nurseries of Messrs. F. and A. 
Dickson and Sons. Me only remained at 
Chester for a fortnight, being then sent as a 
journeyman to Little Aston Hall. Sutton (Add 
field, where extensive alterations and renova- 
tions were being carried out. In 1865 he 
moved to London, entering the service of 
Messrs. James Veitch and Son = , by whom he 
was sent' to the gardens at Drayton Manor, 
near Tarn worth, where he remained for seven- 
teen years. He next went as head gardener at 
Impney, Droitwioh, where parts of the estate 
were quite new, and needed considerable 
laying out, but not quite two years afterwards 
Mr. Thomas left Impney to take charge of the 
celebrated gardens at Ghats worth, Derbyshire, 
in succession to Mr. Thomas Speed. In 1891* 
Mr, Thomas Jones retired from his position as 
bend gardener at Windsor to the late Queen 



National Chrysanthemum Society, — The 

National Chrysanthemum Society commences its 
1922-3 session on Monday, September IB, when 
I he first meeting of the Floral Committee will 
be held at the ftoyal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, at 3.15 p.m. The other meeting of this- 
Committee will be held on Tuesday. October 3, 
at Holland Park Rink, Kensington, and at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall on Mondays, October 16, 
and October 30; Thursday, November 16; Mon- 
days, November 27, ami December 11 ; all the 
meetings except the one on November 16, com- 
mence at 3 15 p.m. The Executive Committee 
meetings have been arranged for Mondays, 
September 18, October 16, November 27, and 
December 11, at 6 p.m. at the offices of the 
General Secretary, S, Tavistock Street , Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

Home Production of Timber. — in an interesting 
paper read before the Botany Section of the 
British Association on the 12th inst., Lord 
Lovat stated that, although private forestry 
saved the timber situation, during the war, it 
could not do so again in the absence of State 
aid. With State encouragement, however, as 
last year, under the unemployment grant, in- 
dividual and corporate enterprise would be 
cont inued. Lord Lovat showed that last season 
11,000 acres were planted, 11,000 ,i<-res prepared' 
I'.ir planting, and 4,000 acres cleared of scrub 
at a cost of under £70,000, and he pointed out 
that for every £100 granted by the State, labour 
obtained £273, as the result of private enter- j 
prise. He expressed deep regret that the 
Government had decided not to support this 
method of providing for unemployment during 
i he cum i up winter. He estimated that the annual 
onsumption of limber during the next decade 
Mould be between 11,000,000 and 13,000,000 
bads of aawn and hewn timber, and 1.500,000 
loads of pulpwood. and these quantities, on a 
1920 basis, would cost over £120,000,000. 
Russia being ruled out as a factor, and with 
America and Canada steadily needing a larger 
proportion of their output, we should be chiefly 
dependent upon the Baltic for supplies, whereas 
if 1,770,000 acres of State forest and 3,000,000 
acres of private forests were made productive] 
at home they would ensure the supplies of 
timber in any ca^e of emergency of not morel 
than three years' duration. 

Dutributicn of Plants from the Trinidad 
Botanic Gardens — The first issue for the current 
year of the Bulktin of the Department of Agri-j 
culture of Trinidad and Tobago contains an 
interesting catalogue of plants offered fur sale 
to planters and residents* These plants arS| 
supplied at low prices chiefly from the St.j 
Clair Experiment Station, Trinidad, and tho 
incLude forty-eighti kinds of fruits. Oranges being 
represented* by" as many as twelve, and Grape 
Fruit by eight, and Mango by twenty-two 
varieties'; seven kinds of " beverage'* plant*: 
nine kinds of spice and perfume plants; six 
kinds of rubber producing plants; six producing 
drugs ; five fibre plants; eight different timber 
and decorative trees; thirty-one kinds of decora- 
tive foliage plants ; forty of decorative flowerings 
plants; "twenty decorative climbers j and forty- 
nine L\ilm&. The catalogue is much more than 
a list of names: it is educational as a short 
description follows each name, and notes are 
attached indicating the particular value of eacTC 
plant, its peculiarities, and often, a word or two 
concerning c u U i vat ion , 
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THOMAS Myra Marchant of 85 Diana-street Cardiff (wife of Philip 
Thomas) died 30 September 1916 Probate LI an daft 23 February 
to the said Philip Thomas builder. Effects £390 17s. gd. 

THOMAS Naomi Henrietta of 4 St. Sidwell's-avenue Exeter (wife 
of Henry Thomas) died 19 April 1923 at Charlton Nursing 
Home Plymouth Devonshire Probate Exeter 17 May to the 
said Henry Thomas mining engineer. Effects £253 9s. 6d. 



THOMAS^) Owen of 25 Waldeck-road Ealing Middlesex died 27 
^"^fay 1923 Probate London 14 July 1923 to Arthur Owen 

Thomas clerk Royal Courts of Justice and Harry Higgott 

Thomas journalist. Effects £3187 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS sir Owen of 178 Ashley Gardens Westminster Kent 
died 6 March 1923 at 29 Wimpole-street Marylebone Middlesex 
Administration (with Will) London 20 July to the Public 
Trustee. Effects £15377 J 3s- 9 d - 

THOMAS Owen of Goleufryn Llanrug Carnarvonshire died 3 August 
1923 Administration Bangor 3 October to Jane Thomas 
(wife of the said Owen Thomas). Effects £293. 

THOMAS Owen of York Villas Walton Breck-road Liverpool 
died 3 March 1896 Administration Liverpool 31 Octooer to 
Henry Edward Williams estate agent. Effects £278 ns. 
Former Grant July 1896. 

THOMAS Owen of 1 Menai-terrace Llanfairfechan Carnarvonshire 

died n December 1923 Administration Bangor 31 December 
to Roland William Thomas lance - bombadier Royal Field 
Artillery. Effects £122. 

THOMAS Percv Knight of 8 Mill-road Caerphilly Glamorganshire 

died 23 October 1922 Probate Llandaff 2 January to Aithur 
Coggins farmer. Effects £2464 8s. 5d. 

THOMAS Rachel of Dryslwyn Penboyr Carmarthenshire widow 
died 12 April 1923 Probate London 6 June to Abel Rees 
Thomas bank manager. Effects £3687 5s. 4d. 

THOMAS Rachel of Waldron Thorns Heathfield Sussex spinster 
died 13 March 1923 Administration London 21 June to David 
Thomas draper. Effects £146 14s. iod. 

THOMAS Rachel Elizabeth of 4 Woodcock-square Eastmoor 
Wakefield widow died 23 April 1923 Administration Wakefield 
14 May to Joseph (senior) moulded'. Effects £237 14s. iod. 

THOMAS Rebecca of Fore-street Hatfield Hertfordshire widow 
died 8 July 1923 Probate London 14 August to Ruth Thomas 
spinster. Effects £865 its. 8d. 

THOMAS Rees of Bronydd Farm Llanfairaybryn Carmarthenshire 

died 29 January 1923 Probate London 27 March to Thomas 
Price and John Thomas farmers. Effects £1832 14s. 5d. 

THOMAS Rees of 14 Bath-street Port Talbot Glamorganshire 

died 27 May 1923 Probate London 20 June to Evan 
Thomas engine fitter. Effects £1925 10s. 6d. 

THOMAS Reginald George of South View Binfield Berkshire died 
5 October 1923 Administration London 5 December to Benjamin 
Harris Thomas dairyman. Effects £169 14s. 6d. 

THOMAS Rhys of The Boot Stores Cwmllynfell Glamorganshire 

died 19 August 1921 at Llangeitho near Tregaron Cardiganshire 
Administration London 12 February to Timothy Thomas 
collier. Efiffects £216 6s. 

THOMAS Richard of Mynyddbach Shirenewton Monmouthshire 

died 13 April 1901 Administration Llandaff 10 April to William 
Thomas labourer. Effects £450. 

THOMAS Richard of Oaklands Glynneath-road Resolven Glamor- 
ganshire died 26 March 1923 Probate London 8 May to David 
Thomas roadman. Eftects £355- 

THOMAS Richard of 20 Tithebam-street Carnarvon died 22 June 
1915 Probate London 17 September 1923 to John William 
Lloyd bank accountant and John Vaughan W T illiams retired 
grocer. Effects £658 15s. Former Grant P.R. 3 August 1915 
(cessate). 



THOMAS Richard Baxendale of 33 Bell Hall-terrace Halifax died 

14 September 1923 at St. Luke's Hospital Halifax Administra- 
tion London 29 September to Joe Frank Thomas electrician. 
Effects £112 14s. 

THOMAS Richard Moody of 14 Harper-street Kirkgate Leeds 
Yorkshire died 14 March 1920 at The Township Infirmary 
Beckett-street Leeds Administration London 10 March to 
The Public Trustee. Effects £368 4s. 

THOMAS Richard Shugg of 45 Dudley-road Southall widow died 

15 September 1923 Administration London 21 December 
to Ada Blanche Thomas widow. Effects £233 8s. 6d. 



THOMAS Robert of 27 Greatlands-crescent Devonport died 9 
February 1923 Administration London 15 March to George 
Henry Thomas draughtsman. Effects £288 6s. 4d. 

THOMAS Robert of St. Minver Cornwall died on or since 28 
December 1922 Administration Bodmin 17 December to Henry 
Hawkey Thomas yeoman. Effects £3139 ^s- 8d. 

THOMAS Robert John of Hafod Boeth Llandwrog Carnarvonshire 

died 1 November 1922 at The Cottage Hospital Carnarvon 
Administration London 24 January to Fanny Thomas widow. 
Effects £535 3s. 

THOMAS Robert Richard of Came Celyn Farm Penygraig Glamor- 
ganshire died 13 July 1922 at King Edward VII Hospital 
Cardiff Administration Llandaff 17 April to Alice Thomas 
widow. Effects £537 2s. 

THOMAS Robert W r illiam of The Drill Hotel Morda Oswestry 
Shropshire died 12 July 1923 Administration Shrewsbury 
6 October to Annie Jane Thomas widow. 
Effects £596 4s. 2d. 

THOMAS Rowland Sawel of 49 Mountain Ash-road Abercynon 
Glamorganshire died 4 June 1923 Probate Llandaff 2 August 
to David Jacob Price colliery cashier. Effects £2518 3s. 4d. 

THOMAS Rupert Morgan of 7 Llanbedr-road Crickhowell Brecon- 
shire died 1 August 1920 Probate Hereford 17 July to William 
Richard Thomas printer. Effects £725 9s. 9d. 

THOMAS Samuel of Sunnybank Clydach Llanelly Breconshire 

died n October 1922 Probate Hereford 6 February to Margaret 
Thomas widow. Effects £189 8s. 9d. 

THOMAS Samuel of Rose Cottage Sandhill-road Rawmarsh 
Rotherham Yorkshire died 30 December 1922 at 42 Alma-road 
Rotherham Probate Wakefield 22 March to Annie Downing 
widow. Effects £14 10s. 

THOMAS Samuel of 21 Queer 's-road Bournemouth died 11 March 
1923 at the Royal Boscombe and West Hampshire Hospital 
Boscombe Bournemouth Administration London 19 April 

to Laura Elizabeth Thomas and Rebecca Harriett Thomas 
spinsters. Effects £1260 4s. 8d. 

THOMAS Sarah of 65 Charles-street Porth Glamorganshire (wife 
of William Thomas) died 5 February 1923 Administration 
London 26 February to William Thomas retired China dealer. 
Effects £568. 

- 

THOMAS Sarah of Bronrhiew Cottage Manafon Montgomeryshire 

widow died 28 February 1923 Probate Shrewsbury 14 April 
to David Evans small holder. Effects £165 19s. 

THOMAS Sarah of 19 Price-street Rhymney Monmouthshire 

widow died 3 February 1920 Probate Llandaff 16 April to Mary 
Jane Protheroe (wife of David John Protheroe). 
Effects £69 12s. 4d. 

THOMASTSarah of 38 Bush-road Momston Swansea widow died 
17 March 1923 Administration London 23 April to Margaret 
Thomas spinster. Effects £127 14s. 

THOMAS Sarah of Parkyrhin Ammanford Carmarthenshire spinster 
died 22 August 1917 Administration London 25 May toWilUam 
Hopkin Jones accountant. Effects £409 10s. 9d. 
Former Grant Carmarthen November 1917. 
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Tke nunouucutuent of thn Death of Mr. 
BoiiKitT TiiourdOX, of Chiawick, on the 7th inat., 
will excite general regret and sympathy among-! 
horticulturist*. His modus! retinn^ habit* jisuv 
have prevented him from ever having hid a Tory 
li+rgo circie of personal acquaintances; there cod, 
however, scarcely bo a gardener in the throe 
kingdoms who bad not, mure or loss diroctiy, 
[irnfi'i I! in mi bid labours. 

Adequately to writo his biography would be 
to write a general history of gardening for tho 
lust hull' century, Tho attempt to do j untie® to 
hi* labour* ana his merit* would involve tho 
writing an account of tho progress of the* 
Chiswick pardon almost from it* first establish- 
ment till now. Full of knowledge, tho 
fruit of ioccsaunt observation and research, in 
matters relating to meteorology, gardmnn^, and 



he should havo lxs>u made tho rofiroo oji those 
mutters by all Hooking infnruiation. Our own 
pages teem with iniorniatii'ii di i iw>\ from him ; 
and if tho familiar signature, *']L*' ha* of Into 
boon missed from our columns, tho reason must 
bo assigned to foiling health and growing 
infirmity. liven up to tit.- Ui<\, !iow<>vur, mir 
u*ual weekly meteorological record has boon 
drawn H|» or sujHirviaod by him. 

I'ur many year* Dr. Littolky constantly sought 
sbu jis.m-^.ul. i> of fforncuT TmiMi'HOJt ; not only 
those pugM boar witui -vs tn r ho fact, butatso those 
J tlu> "Thwiry and Practice of Horticulture/* 
win]- tho " Fruit < 'atalugue of I hi* Horticultural 
Society," and tho "Gsj&nerV Assistant," worn 
independent. pr.-ilm-tioM of bin pun, and of them- 
selves will suffice to hand his mum; clnwti m 
futute generations of gardeners us one of the 
most iMX^m plished and useful men of his time 
It U disappointing to have to write that audi a 
man* vrhoao merits all itokuowbidao, ^houlil yot 
have iwoaved but -few of this world s honours mid 
rewards. This was no doubt in groat ui&iKurc duo 
rn lii- i>itiriiiK nnobtnisiv*MifjH!H i «ti 1 1 it is not with- 
out pain that we advert to the fond that was raised 
a year or two since, to mark the sense imrticuJ- 
tiirints had fjf tho service* Kobejit' Tiiomi-sov 
h.L<l rondnrod. That fund, in conjunction with 
tho poiiisiou awarded by the llayid Horticultural 
Society* was perhaps sufficient to ward off actual 
poverty, but it was a miserable recognition of 
life-long, ungrudging, hieh-chu* services- Wo 
hope in our next issue t^ 6 be able to present oar 
readers with full particulars a* to tho life- 
history of tho Ne»tor of horticulturists. 




September is, 1869.] 
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erect leaver, like those of a Sophronitis cernua, and 
t>eautifuUy amethyst-coloured Ho were, standing singly. 
It comes from Mexico, and has lately flowered in the 
Saunder*ian collection, uudor the caro of Mr. Green, 
if. O. RM.fd. 

— Pleurothillis Bowmanwi, sp. n. 

(Apodm cmfpttosjs) caulibus tcnulsslmls abbreviatis ; folio 
oblongo laoceo apice minute tridcntato ; podunculo vaginato 
QStlflortH men to obtuao : sepalo dorsnli trimgulo trincrri, 
strain inferior! oblongo-lanceolato apice bidentato, sexnervi ; 
pe talis spatulatis uninerviU, apico rotunda to caUoais ; 
labeUo Ugulato antico rotundato ampliato calloao ; oolumna 
utrinque inembranaoeo dilatata, postice lignla serrate. 

A Muall-flowered species, discovered in Brazil by 
Mr. Bowmau, and lately developed under Mr. Green's 
skilful management iu Mr. W. Wilson Saunders 1 
garden. H. G. Rchbjil. 

^ Epidkndrum meliosmum, *p. n. 

Fseudobulbo sphjerioo ; foil is Ugulatis acutia ; pedunculo 
ratnoao. sepaliff lanccis acutis ; tepalia cuneato spatbulatia 
acutia; Ubello cuneato trifid«\ laciniis latoralibus ligulatis 
obtusia ahhrovittls, hciiiU media ohlouga acutuinaU oris- 
piUa. call" in dl-c«-» rhonibeo milcato ; columns clavata pau- 
durata aptcra, anLh« r.t enmrxlnata. 

Introduced from Mexico by W. Wilson Saunders, 
B«i». and receutly flowered by Mr. Green. II. G. 



[ P hills arc mteraected with was then nearly completed- The collection of fruit imm 
of these are worked One of had just been planted, and some of them wtk&«2 

wnwards, and contain* abun- k.™^ rm PaJnHi^ a Lu ' ; ' 7_. ' WP 



electrical action. The Mendip 
veins, and on their top* soma 

them extend* for 270 feet dow , • > ; •* 11 <- 

dant lias fossils, although no hassle rocks are nearer thm on Paradise stocks, were coming into fruit; 

several miles away. Thi* proves bow great must have and the walls which enclose the orchard and kitchen 

been the denuding force. Mr. Moore has also discovered garden had also just been finished. Mr. Thompson 

both land and fresh-water shells in those veins, as well as was at once placed in the fruit department, then Uoder 

enlomostraca, and seeds of old carboniferous plants In the the BUperiutendeuce of Mr. Christie, and no time 

could have been more opportune for his entering on 



remains, the latter belonging to no fewer tlmn ten genera. 
Intermixed with the ooutenta of some of the mineral veins, 
the author had found innumerable teeth of fishes, ootiorionts. 



his duties, as from the first he had under his observa- 
tion the immense collection of fruits which then and 



nearly aU of which were so small that they required optical subsequently has existed in the gardens. Early initiated 
power to see them. In the lead veins he had met with great by Mr. Knight and Mr. Sabine into a knowledge of the 
quantities of foraminifera, all of secondary age. These veins characters and merits of the theu existing Varieties, 
also developed the existence of a fresh-water fauna, ofj t>oal , Mr ThoiUDSOQ acquired a taste for the study of fruits 
mcasure^e, having no fewer than nine genera and 127 species. | ^ ^ ^ ; llcreaft0(i with hu J and 



years, 

which he retained to the last. Indeed, during the 
whole of the 44 years of his active life at Chiswick, 
he made pomology his special and passionate study, not 
only as it was exhibited in the immense collection of 
all kinds of fruit which was by degrees brought 



BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

{CoMlud<4 from p. 005.) 

In the Chemical Section the subjects mentioned 
below were brought forward : — 

"<>n *^mo New Substances Extracted from the Walnut, M 
by Dr. T. L. Thlpson. Between the shell ami the kernel of the 
thorn exists a thin membrane r-dled the cpis|>erm, 



— Mr. 11. Brady * u>l tbr«x: well-known genera <if f. r iti.inliera 
had been mentioned by Mr. Moore, all of which still existed. 
One of the most abundant of the foraminifera, Involutina, 
was remarkable for its variety of form.— Professor FhUlipe 
said Mr. M-«<»re bad produced so many new facta that he was 
entitled to speculate. When he first heard of the discoveries, 
he was perfect] v aatouUbed. What had to be considered in , , 

the origin of mineral veins was the altered j*>ww of heated toother garden, aud of which for many years he 

water as a m</lvent, to tike up and procinitate mineral matter, i " a d t he ^ superintendence, but also in the literature of 
Mr, Brady's remarks on tho alterations in the typo of a certain the subject, and in the* practice thereof a»s it existed on 
inifer were valuable, for if wide diiTereuccs could occur in the Coutioent. It was this deeply grounded and 

so well 
laborious work*, 
garden of 




MUSUIIOOM CULTURE IN PARIS. 

Wb take the opportunity of displaying to our 
readers oue of the "sensation scenes" in Mr. W". 



the Horticultural Society of London," which has 
formed the foundation of modern pomological 
synonymy. No one, except such a person as Mr. 
Thompson— whose proverbial patience and painstaking, 
and excessive care and caution, admirably fitted him 



Walnut 



Robinson's recently-published work, " Parks, Prome- , for such a task, and stamped his labours with an 
nades, and Gardens of Paris,"* to which we have J authority which has never been assailed — could have 
previously alluded (see pp. 588, 6V>6). The cut represents done this work so well. It was not, however, in 



which closely - envelopes tnc cotyledons, and is composed here, a Mushroom cave at Mootrougc, some 70 or 80 feet pomology alone that Mr. Thompson excelled. Every 

as m most other fruits, of y^. e i^-a/ 

■ double membrane, the department of horti- 

toner one beintr verv thin _ n Tin ■ - - - - n , , M , culture received from 
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•juitc white, 
and perfectly 



t n%nsl'icid, 
dev^ad of 
t;istc, whilst the external 
one is much coarser in 
structure, more or less 
coloured, has a very bitter, 
disagreeable taste, and eon 
tatna certain substances 
which formed tho subject 
of this paper. From this 
membrane I>r. Phip^ou 
had rx traded a substance 
v. bleli hv c vlli:<l N»i< if.*nnic 
.iL-id, tlic nn»st remarkable 
pn»pert.y of which i^ that 
when boiled with dilute 
hydrochloric acid it split ^ 
up into glucose and ano- 
El^ ther new substance called 

JtoUdo add. 

11 rm the Amount of 
Soluble and I n soluble Phos- 
phate)* in »eod#," by Pro- 
fastor Crocc Calvert. The 
Pnde«or sod that tho 
r«:Milte of v/udou# eapori- 
menta he ha t made was 
that loo parti of cotton 
til >ie viclii, wlji'ii repeat- 
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of add phos- 

i-iw .i i ; b-'th 
% and seeds also yield 
id pi .p«irtiun*i. rhe 
ts showed that the 
phau** exist in much 
t quantity in the seed 
in tho other parts 
f the pod Experiments 
up- »n Wheat flour of vari 'U-* 
kinds showed that whilst 
tho flour contains only a 

truce of the pbosphflfla aspe-i;Jly n-luhlc ones, the bran 
contiiina a br^c quantity. Thcsa facts tc\\<\ to prove that 
the phosphates Ami the mineral matters ■'•-Titdncd in Wheat 
arc not combined with the orjranlc matter, but are in a 
free condition. Other invesU^th-r,* -..f. prove th^it alth^ujrh 





him its due share of 
attention, and his love 
of physical science was 
equalled only by his 
love of crardeninp. No 
hotter evidence of the 
combi nation of these 
qualities can be given 
than that which is fur- 
nished by that admir- 
able compendium of 
modern horticulture, 
94 The Gardener's Assist- 
mfc" Meteorological 
science is also much 
indebted to him for the 
constancy and correct- 
ness of the observations 
he conducted at Chis- 
wick, for a period of 39 
years — from 1830 till 
wit biu a lew months 
of his death. It ts a 



of mean 
between C 
Greenwich 



ing fact that, on 
r era^o of 30 years' 
ration** — from 
to 185*1 — the dif- 
?e io the records 
mperaturo 
ffffiok and 
amounts 



only to 0.0^— a lasting 
tribute to the care with 
which the Chiswick 
meteorological observa- 
tions were made. 

below the earth's surfs™, and oVucribed by Mr. Robinson Mr. Thompson wns a voluminous writer, though he 
in our own columns ( 1H<V\ p. 7ssl Access to the cave docs not appear as the author of many works. To the 
is obtained by mean? of arickotty apology for a ladder, "Transactions of the Horticultural Society/^ besides 



placed in a well-like shaft. The b^ls are formed in 





Tornlinson, F.RS. The popular idea that " llcrht p«its out the 
rite " is so tixed that probably|no ci'ticlusions drawn eren from 
acttnd expoTim»nt nre likely to disturb it, esneciallyif they be 
Averse to the notion. It U a matter of dailv exjx'nenee, as 
people say, that if a fire is nearly out in a well-lighted room, 
you have only to draw down the blinds In order to revive tho 
fire. ExiH-Hments on the subject ire not easily made, (n con- 
sequence of th« many disturbing causes : but from some 
experiments foun<i in an old volume of the M Annals of Pbllo- 
sophy," made upon coloured tapers, the conclusion arrived at 
wo* that the solar rays, in proportion to their intensity, have 
the power of retarding to a considerable extent the process of 
combustion, but this conclusion is open to objection. From a 
series of experiments upon caudles of different sizes and 
weights, in dark chambers, and in day and sun light, it was 
found that the increase of temperature led to increased con- 
sumption of material, and eict vtrtd, tbo whole result being 
thai in any case the difference U so .-mull that It m.%y be 
referred to acoidontAl circumstances, such temperature and 
material— the final cotiulusinu being that the direct li^ht of the 
mm, or the dtrTuj»e'l li^ht of day, hv> no notion on th- r.ite of 
burning, or In rctaniinc the bust ion of au ordtnnrv oindle. 

In the Geological Section the following subject 
tig < was brought forward 

e^ n Iteport of the Committee i..*r the ]niqv J »se «.f InvL^tiiTitir^ 
LC>j} the VeuiB containlnK Otfranic Homains which occur in the 
r t Mountain Limcsf^no of thv Mend bps, and else where," by C. 
M Moore, F.O.8. This gentleman has for a lon« time made tho 
a organic reoudns found In mineral veins his particular study. 
' In bis report he referred to the various theories extant as to 
the urigin of veins. They could not have been formed by tub- 
Uination, or the foweils would not be found in them ; and he 
w 
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each bed i* about 20 inches hi^h, an«l as much wide at 



the bulky met enrol rurieal tables, many valuable pat>ers 

on horticultural subjects were con tributctl byhim.while, 
to Loudon's *' Gardener's Manazine.'* the Gardwrs 
Chronicle, "Edinburgh Philosophical Majrazine/' and 
other periodical publications, he wa* a frequent 
contributor. In the preparation of most of bis great 



the ha*e. The average produce of this particular cave works. Mr. Loudon acknowledges the aid rendered by 
is 300 lb. a day, and this is only one of several similar Mr. Thompson, and especially in the w Encyclopedia 
establishments. The excavations are made originally | of Gardening" and the "Suburban Horticulturist." 
by the removal of blocks of white stone for building 
purposes. As we have suitable caverns in various 
parts of this country, it is to be boned that some 
enterprising cultivator will take the bint, and render 
us independent of France for preserved Mushrooms, of 
which, according to Mr. "Robinson, no less than 
14,000 boxes are annually exported by one house alone 
to this countr 



THE LATE ROBERT THOMPSON. 

Tfje Ia1*^Mr^Thonipson, upon^vyju^ie^ftunentcd. 
though not une3cper t^l d^cea^ w rriifulo a few briof 
remarks last week, wis born Mnrly in September, 1798, 
Echt, in Aberdeenshire, when his father was a 



at 



small farmer. He received the solid oducation of his 
native parochial school, and was afterwards placed 
under his uncle, who was gardener to Mr. Skene, of 
Skone, and by whom he was employed in the garden aud 
plantations. From thence he removed for improvement 
to the gardeui of Haddo H<»use, the seat of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, where he remained till 1820, and then left 
for the garden at Dunottar Castle, the residence of. 

Lord Kennedy. After remaining thero for one yoar, he services he had rendered to hortu'iilture was paid to 
was equally opposed to the doctrine of segregation. Referring removed to the wardens of Robert Ferguson, Esq of 1 Mr Thompson, bv the presentation of a testimonial, 
to Wr. Wallace's theory, that many c^ the veins had been nlled 1 Raith, in Fifeshire, where he was occupied for nearly amounting to the sum of 400c\, raise^l by pubha 



He contributed also to the "Penny Cyclopaedia," 
to Morton's u Cyclopaedia of Agriculture," and to 
Lindley and Moore's "Treasury of Botany" and, we 
are told, he was the sole author of the letterpress of 
the " Pomological Magazine." 

From 1824 to the day of his death Mr. Thompson 
may be said to have been connected with the Horti- 
cultural Society, for although his active duties ceased 
about 18 months ago, when affliction had incapacitated 
him from further service, the Society, in recognition 
of his worth, allowed him to retire on full pay. Now, 
after a life of ereat activity, this kind-hearted, amiable 
old man has jrone to bis rest, There are many who 
will deeply regret him. both of those, and they are now 
few, who beean life with him, and who shared with 
him as young men in those early days of Chiswick 
rarden, the pleasures and privileges attendant on tb 
impetus then given to srardeuing, such as it. had never 
before or since received ; and also of that younger and 
far more numerous class who have sat at his feet, and 
have drunk in instruction from his words and hii 
writings. 

Towards the close of his career a tribute to th<? 



»i ^ to Mr. v . < ' y • o m nn r > h v : u mi • , Kriim. ui r iit'sinro, wh^re he was urruiiind for ne-irlv 

ktt*2l b y s»P«rnctal aeHon since the glacial noriod. he pointed to | three vears. 

the a^c of the fossil* as decidedly a^rainst it. Mr. M.^rc i : i T n to.ri \f r Thomr.^on ( . fl mo *^ T^r,^^ ♦ 
sad^ was that open fissures communicated with submarine floors. " ' S °? J * ^e ^ London and went 

*w * and dwindled down below. The molluscs, &c., of tb-ieseaa he I [ i P °J the Horticultural vSonety at 

w« re deposited in the figure*. Three or four things wero l Chiswick, to which he had been recommended by his 



subscription. 

[For most of the facts in this short notice of our 
deceased friend we are indebted to the memoir in the 



were deposited in the fissures. Three or four things wero I Chiswick, to which he had been recommended by his " Journal of Horticulture/* written, we have reaaonto 
r biU* necessary to the formation of mineral veins-open crevice*, late e mployer's bro ther, Sir R. Ferguson. The garden believe, bv Mr. Thompson's son. Som© of thm 
the presence of certain minerals in the water ot the se*s, and | ~ •'London : Murrav culars of his early life have been tak*B from an 
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written by Mr. Thompson himself, upon his admission 
to Chiswick in 1824. It was the custom formerly for 
young aspirants to write a short account of their lives 
up to the date of entry. 8everal autobiographical 
records of this kind are still preserved at Chiswick, 
including those of Paxton, Thompson, and many 
others. It would be well that the practice should be 
kept up. Eds.] 

THE BEST OF THE CULTIVATED 

ANEMONES. 

(Conclude* ft<m\ p. 
^Anemone angulosa (large Hepatica). — Everyone 
who knows the bright flowers of the variously coloured 
varieties of the common Ilepatioa, the very bravest of 
our earJy spring flowers, will welcome this species, fully 
twice the siae of the oommon Hepatica in all its parts, 
with flowers of a flue sky-blue, as large as a crown 
piece, and distinguished from the common kind bv its 
five lobed and toothed leaves. It is a native of Tran- 
sylvania, and is hardy everywhere throughout these 
islands. Obviously, the only thing to determine about 
such a valuable addition is bow to best grow and enjoy 
it. It is naturally more an inhabitant of the elevated 
copse than of the" crest of the Alps • it is uot able to 
flourish thoroughly exposed to the fiercest blasts like 
the little alpine plants that cushion down their stout 
if diminutive leaves, shorter than the very Moss, so 
that injury from the fiercest gale is out of the 
question. I have seeu it in sandy soil in a 
thin shrubbery attain a height of more than a foot 
when not in flower, and the shelter and slight shade 
received from surrounding objects is decidedly favour- 
able to its development On all properly formed 
rockworks, or in their immediate vicinity, it will be 
possible to give it a suitable position, while in spaces 
between American plants and choice dwarf shrubs in 
beds it will succeed to perfection. When plentiful 
enough it may be used as an edging to beds of choice 
spring flowering shrubs and for naturalisation in open 
spots in shrubberies, or in open rather bare and 
unmown spots along the margins of wood walks. 

Anemone ffepattca (Hepatica triloba; common 
Hepatica). — To add perfume to the Violet, paint 
the Lily, or gild the yellow Crocus, would seem to be 
no more wasteful excess than to praise this exquisite 
little flower. Let Philip Miller speak, and tell us bow 
much esteemed it was in his day :— "These plants arc 
some of the greatest beauties of the sprint ; the flowers 
are produced in February and March in «fnt plen'y 
before the green leaves appear, and make a vory 
beautiful fitcure in the borders of the pleasure-garden, 
especially the double sorts, which commonly continue 
a fortnight longer than the single kind*, and the flowers 
are much fairer/' And these plant* have half disap- 
peared with many others since that time. There is a 
cheerfulness and a courage about them on warm 
borders in spring which no other flowers p< 
are hardy everywhere, are not fastidious a 
though they love a deep loam, and present a 
diversity. The principal varieties are the sii 
double blue, single white, tingle red, double* r 
pink (carnea), >m-le mauvr purple ( Harlow i ; 
(splendensj, and lilacina. Every variety of the oommon 
Hepatica is worthy of care and culture. Is it possible 
to imagine a more beautiful feature than we may 
produce by planting a mixed edging of the various 
colours round, ?»y a bed of dw?»rf American planK 
occupying space that perhftpfl would otherwise be 
naked? It is but one of many ways in which we may 
tastefully use them. The plant is a native of many 
hilly parts of Europe, usually frequenting half shady 
positions, which will be found to suit it best in a culti- 
vated state also. It is readily increased by division or 
by seeds, the double kinds by division only. 
, Anemone thalictroides (Meadow Rue-like Wind- 
flower). — A delicate, dimiuutivo, and interesting 
species, with the M habit and frondesoenoe of Iaopyrum, 
lhe inflorescence of Anemone, and the fruit of Thulio- 
trum." These qualities, iu addition to its dwarf habit, 
usually only a few inches high, make it worthy of 
cultivation. The flowers are white, nearly an inch in 
diameter, open in April and May. the flower stem 
bearing a few leaven near the summit, so as to form a 
BOri of whorl round the dowers. It is a native of many 
part* of North America, and is increased by teed or by 
the division of it* tuberous roots. There is a prot ty 
double variety, A. thalictroides fl.-pl., with tha flower* 
♦roe what smaller than the tingle ones and very neat. 
Being small and fragile iu iU parts it teauires a little 
more care than most of its brethren, ehuuld have a 
light peaty and moist soil, in association with other 
delicate growers or bo placed in a position where it is 
not liable to be overrun by coarse neighbours. It is, 
perhaps, more correctly known as Thaliotrum aueuio- 
noides. 

^ Anemone >iarcixsi/lora (Nnrcis*uy-flowere4 Wind- 
flower).— I did not intend including this species, not 
thinking it sutlioiently ornamental, but Mr. J. Duucau, 
of the ! loyal Gardens at Kew, has favoured mc with 
Ito following note respecting it:— " This is a very 
striking and handsome sort, and distinct from any of 
ill relatives. In cultivation its average height if about 
foot. The petals are puro white abovi?, and purple 
below, but they vary somewhat as regards colour. 
Proceeding inward, next in order are the yellow anthers 
which, contracting with the corolla, justify the specific 
vame. The scape is about twice the length of the 
lage.and bear* at iU summit a considerable tuft of 
'lower*, each of which i* about an inch acroafc The 
caves are stalked, and the blade* have a soft fed. All 
he green parte of the plant are hairy. I notice 

wjotiooed in only a ain 9 W English 
nurseryman.* catalogue, although it dw.ryrs nmr, 
prominence and w adapted for the rodbj the border, 
or for pot treatment. It can be incroUf by division 
or, by seed sown when ripe. It bloom, in spring 
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plants introduced through his internet r 
Wellingtons gigautea, Lapagerias rosea andTa! 
Lilum auratum, Maranta Veitchii, Vaadas 
tricolor, cierulea, aud insignis: Phalsenopsis imm.iifu 
Cypripedium caudatum, Rhododendron jasminifw 
Pleroma elegans, Nepenthes (numerous specie^ i5 
fontaiuea spinosa, Thuja Lobbii, Abies unci** 
Begonia Veitchii, Masdevallia Veitchiana, TrwuS 
axureum and speoiosura, Calanthe vesti'ta, MediS 
magninoa, Dipladenia splendens, Derberis 553 

cum mult i* <tliis. 




and is a native of Germany, and does well in sandy 

'Oil " 

b °Apart from the fine Anemono japoniea and its 
varieties, there are a few dwarf Anemones m me 
country unworthy of cultivation, insullioiently distinct, 
difficult to obtain, aud of the last probably Anemone 
Halleri is the best. But it is believed that the cream 
of the known, or obtainable species ol the genus, is 
included in these papers. They may also have 
served to show how many varied attractions are deriv- 
able from one but little grown family of dwarf hardy 
plants. Wm. Bobinson. 



THE LATE JAMES VEITCH. 

IN the person of Mr. Veitch, whoso sudden death it 
was last week our melancholy duty briefly to announce, 
wo have lost another of tho horticultural notabilities ot 
the last two decades; and though placed in a somewhat 
different sphere of aotion from such men as Lindley, 
Paxton, or Thompson, for example, it will be fouu d 
that James Veitch the younger, as he was till 
quite recently best known, has left his mark upon the 
garden history of our time. 

James Veitch was born on May the 24th, 181.*i, 
in tho neighbourhood of Exeter, where his grand- 
father (of Scotch extraction) and his father were 
at that time carrying on the business of nursery- 
men. When about 18 years of age he was sent 
to London for two years, for the purpose of acquiring 
that experience which in those days oould onlv be 
gained in a London establishment. One year of this 
period was passed in the nursery of Mr. Chandler 
of Vauxhall, and the other in that of Messrs. Itollisson 
of Tooting. Returning again to Exeter, and resuming 
his routine of duties there, he at the same time, im- 
pelled by fthe new ideas and impulses acquired in 
London, devoted his energies to the gradual extension 
and improvement of the establishment at Mount Rad- 
ford, making it eventually one of the first nurseries of 
the day. All this time he was acquiring the mastery 
over the mysteries of the nursery trade, in which, first 
(since 1838) as a partner in the firm of James Veitch 
\ Son, and subsequently nn the death of his father, as 
the head of that of James Veitch k Sons, ho was destined 
to raise himself to one of the very foremost positions. 
This prominent pla :e amongst his compeers was won 
not less by his untiring zeal and energy, his keen 
Inception, his clear-headed business habits, and his 
kjreat personal influence, than by his thorough practical 
acquaintance with all professional eMails. It was 
»>u hh> return to Exeter from Tooting that, taking 
with him a collection of the Orchid gems of those days, 
he hrst u tar ted iu the cultivation of these favourite 
plants; a taste which he alvtayn cultivated with the 
greatest pottibl* xest, and which came in time to ha 
ministered to by the introductions of his own collector*, 
and by hi* intimate personal friendship with men 
like Mr. G. IT. Skinner and Col. Benson, who had 
made acquaintance with Orchids in their native 
homes. It should here be stated that Messrs. Rolliason, 
with whom young Veltoh had been placed lV»r the 
pur nose of acquiring a knowledge of his business, 
declined to receive any a I |u*tc remuneration for the 
benefits conferred by them on their pupil ; aud the only 
method of acknowledgment open to the father of the 
subject of nur notice was to oommisMou tho son to 
purchase Orchid* from the Messrs. iMlissou. These 
Orchido became the nucleus of the collection for which 
Messrs. Veitch arc now aud havo for so long been 
renowned, it may be interesting to mention, as an 
instance of versatility, that about the year Mr. 
Veitch entered with great spirit upon tho growth of 
Dahlias for competition, the Exeter Dahlia shows, open 
to all England, furnishing at that period one of the 
most tempting arenas for tho display of horticultural 
proweaa* 

Iu 1858, while still a partner in the nursery busi- 
ne>s at Exeter, which had then become famous as 
the first English home of multitudes of new plants, 
introduced directly by the agency of Messr*. Veiteh's 
collectors— the brothers Lobb, Mr James Veitch 
removed to London, and took possession of the once 
famous establishment of Messrs. Knight & Perry, at 
Chelsea. Here ho was more directly brought into 
contact with ail the leading horticulturists; and his 
estimable personal qualities, his sound sense, and his 
ej&ertjetic manner, noon liftea him into a very influential 
position in the gardening world, which he maintained 
for many years, until, as we may suppose, the fore- 
fchadnwinp* of his fatal malady induced him gradually 
to withdraw (rom active participation in what may be 
called public lite. All thU time, however, the esta- 
blishment at Chelsea, which still bore the name of the 
lloynl Exotic Nursery, whs being remodelled and 
improved, aud a gigantic business, one of the most 
prominent in England, perhaps in Europe, was being 
worked up, sullicient of itself to form a striking 
monument of successful commercial skill and enter- 
prise. 

Were wo to attempt to show how far our garden* 
are indebted to the herculean and untlaugiug labours 

* r -A? ,tc "' H<3 * houM hav * ^ write' a bistorv of 
most ot the now plants introduced during tho last Ho 
years ; for it was to his active Hupurintonde.noo of their 
importation, and to his discriminative choice of col- 
lectors, that wo may largely attribute tho suonew which 
was realised in this department. The later explora- 
Uons of lWe llutton, aud others, bv which also 
many hue novelties have been acquired, were oven 
more directly under his control ; while in order to 
orm some notion of all the servioes rendered to he*. 

Iaa * U \l b l Mr> . Voi i ch ln thi ^ direction, we mint 
auu to the torcKoinu the result of the two journeys of 
' ^elde>t. hon, Mr. John Gould Veitch, to .lapnn and 
he ^uth Pacific, winch have proved so prolific of 
hwt-claw novelties, rhc fj»«wof thejrarden periixiicab 
bear witness to these faffa, m tho number of first-class 



It is, however, not onlyas an introducer andadi 
penser of plants that Mr. yeitch's uame inuat be boS 
inscribed in the annals of horticulture, for he owuri* 



a no less worthy position as a cultrvator and^exhiblte 
Indeed Mr. Veitch was a thorough cultivator as S3 



who have seen the fine specimens dent7rom r fe.te2r! 
the Chiswick Shows will acknowledge, wheu we % 
that many ol them— Heaths and Orcbida to wit- wis 
the fruits of his own cultural manipulation, sided I 
his devoted and faithful Bervant and friend Dom\u) 
Thus, when he desisted from tho laborious toft 
of potting his own plants, few knew better not 
to direct the action of others. Then, as an exhibit^ 
Mr. Veitch has had a large share in making our sh«i 
the glorious monuments of cultural skill which it* 
really are, despite all the Krumbling concerning tha 
For many years he has # been in the constant hibtf 
bringinc forward materials, the most excellent in q» 
lity, ana these have been so abuudaut in quantity, n 
arranged with so much skill and taste, that it ha? 
rare indeed to see the name of Veitch either vm 
from or occupying a secondary place iu the wr 
sheets. In all this, as well as in business transact^ 
he has for the last few years been ably o^fed t 
bis sons, Mr. J. G. Veitch, and Mr. H. J. VeitAH 
were admitted to partnership in 1S65, and by fhfli 
the business will now be continued. 

We should uot omit to state, that Mr. Veitch * 
one of the best and most h anl- working friendaufi 
Itoyal Gardeners' Beuevoleut Institution, of wbtob 
was also a trustee. m- „ M1 

For several years— from 1856 to l&Gi-Mr. Yeitclp 
a member of tho Council of the Royal llorticulto 
Society, and took a very active part in the 
tion of its airairs. At his own hospiUblftal 
the interests of horticulture were often the 
a very free commentary ; aud many schemes whicB i ■ 
been discussed or concocted there, were in auott 
realised. Iu particular it may he stated that mm 
of the Fruit and Floral Committees of the UoyilH* 
ticultural Swiety had its origin iu a happy \hwn< 
Mr. Veilch's, which was first broached and tMrtjiN 
even into the small hours, in the parlour upttitiun 
Exotic Nursery, and at a subsequent i»atueni^«! 
few kindred spirit* was *o thoroughly ajwnji 
as to smooth away the dilliculties which M ■ 
seemed to stand in the way of its being rewisetl v 
the basis thus obtained a scheme wa# <inwf m 
virtually that adopted by tho Council M 
not only worked well, but proved tlw lwriwauui 
mainstay of the Society. In ^Ir. Veitcbi paflj 
too, the particular mode in which the frreat iwj 
national Show ot 1800 should bo presented to ■ 
public was a^roo*l to, and aolion taken tneWw 
There had at that period sprung up ainontfUfl 
section of horticulturists a most uaaocounw 
feeling antagonistic to tho gentleman w 
wards so elUcicutly Hlied the ofhee of cb^r» 
and whfjso loss wo have since bad to W£ 
aud this feeliuK was battled with and orfl« 
ohiefly by the influence of Mr. v eitch, a nd 1 >i 
others who supported him. In all movemonw 
advancement of horticulture he was ready w ■ j 
foremost part. Latterly, however, owing w awjn 
health, he has been less activo in matters 01 r^-i 
but even so Into a* tho occasion of the o^^*5g 
the English Committee of the Hamburgh 
Show, those who attended tho preliminary 

were assisted by his advice. . gyortfli 

^9 




too 



he had been wont, either in horticultnralim ^ 
matters of business ; but latterly he had t)een ^ 
health and spirits than usual, and even ud ^ 
before his decease had prontly enioyed a vis^ : 
old friend and collector, Thorns* Lodo ; 



so V 



family and friends, although, uoder i 
it can scarcely hs said to have been w 
His mortal remains have been ilop« 



portion of his life 
for tho change that was tc 
fact, that ouly a few days 
without the knowledge of any 



3 

r of the Meww^ rJi oopfep^i 

Thathehim^f^^nM^ 
t wan to hefal bt" i3 >A« *e\ecM* 



its 



Section 



so characteristic of him. Little rou ^ aLt 
add. We have said enough to * ho * r,fod hi« 
ordinary man. Zeal and energy V ? n ' , A 0 r 0 ppOS> "J 
action. A quick temper and impa^uc* ^ ^ 

auj uucts to such a oham^ 



were natui. 

sarao timo it must bo adde^i there iji^iiujt 
sciontiounne^s and straightforward ness. a f 
semblance oven, of meanness or undernai 
a warmth of friendly feeling that can &o 
gauged only by those who knew him- i« m 



Grape Soils.-Wlmtover may be aavA n ^Ud^ 
future, nono of mv opponents have as ye* prw ^ 
Mubstautial obieotions to tho JtatemenM ^ ^ 
in my paper read at the Manchester Codgre- 
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ont B8 those potted-off arid grown in a cold frame. The ground 
where they are to ba planted mnat be well forked over, and, if 
possible, at every 3 feet make a bole 18 inches square and a 
foot deep, and fill it with hot dnng; after drawing the soil 
over it, each set of plants will stand ou a slightly-raised mound, 
the top of which should bs made flat. Thrse or four plants 
will be snfficient for each mound. Allow G inches from plant 
to plant every way. Give a gentle watering, and protect from 
Bun Bad cold with an inverted flower-pot. Water will be re- 
quired evsry second or third day, according to the heat or dry- 
ness of the weather. Tbe distanca between the rows may be 
0 feet. Watering should take -.'lace in ths evening, or early in 
the morning. No stopping will be required if the shoots be 
eqnally distributed over the surface. All but four plants may 
he taken from each hand-li^ht. It usually takes a month from 
sowing until the plants are of a size fit to plant ont. They 
will fruit in August and September. 

Instead of sowing under hand-glasses and planting out after- 
wards, seed may be sown in pots, and the plants pricked off 
when large enough, sowing and forwarding them in a frama, 
and when they have three rough leaves they may he planted 
out whsre they are to fruit. The sort3 most suitable for ridge 
culture are Stockwood Long Ridge, Redfordshire Surprise, and 
LoDg Prickly ; for open-ground crops the Long Prickly, and 
the Short Prickly for pickling. — G. Abbey. 



THINNING MELONS. 

Having on several occasions been unfortunate in Melon- 
growing, owing to the first-setting fruit having taken ths lead, 
and appropriated all the nutriment to itself, I have this season 
experimented on one of my plants, by cutting off the fruit 
when it had attained a sufficient siza to show me that it would 
deprive the others of a fair share of sap. This practice has 
proved a success ; in fact, it has more than answered my ex- 
pectations. The plant I selected for tha experiment was 
Trentham Hybrid, which at the time of flowering produced 
eight female blossoms, all of which I fertilised, but I aoon 
found that one of them was swelling much more quickly than 
the rest. I allowed it to attain the weight of 2 lbs. ; the others 
at this time were all turning yellow, and were not larger than 
a pigeon's egg. Tbe result was, that every Melon on the plant 
began to swell rapidly, thus allowing me to choose whether I 
would allow them all to grow, or reducB them to my usual 
number, which is four to a plant, and by preferring the latter 
I have obtained some fine fruit. — W. Wrench, Padnall Grove, 
near Ghadwell Heath. 

[The plan you have adopted has been advocated by Mr. Fish 
and others, only we would not let a Melon grow to the weight 
of 2 lbs., and then cut it off, but would do so at a much earlier 
period. If one Melon sets and swells freely on a plant, later 
onss will not often swell whilst it remains ; hence the impor- 
tance of having the requisite number set, and commencing to 
swell Bt once. — Ens.] 

C[[j>EATH OF MR. ROBERT THOMPSON?^* 
t-pTd^ttt i ii* r i ^ijinnn"™»i..n..i i i.iii i *r— -g^r rrT 
Tbompsox, so long known and eo highly esteemed as the 
Superintendent of the Fruit Department in the garden of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick, author of the " Gar- 
dener's Assistant," and numerous other contributions to gar- 
dening literature. The sari event occurred on Tuesday last, the 
7th of Ssptember, at 7 25 p.m. For a considerable time past 
Mr. Thompson has been gradually declining since suffering from 
a stroke of paralysis, with which he was attacked about two 
yeBrs ago ; and although ha was latterly incapacitated from 
doing anything either in the way of work or amusement, his 
inteDect never failed him to the last. 

From 1824 to the day of his death Mr. Thompson may ba 
said to have been connected with the Horticultural Society, for 
although his active duties ceased only eighteen months ago, 
the Socisty, in recognition of his worth, retained him after 
affliction had incapacitated him from further service, and now, 
after a life of forty. four years of great activity, this kind- 
hearted amiable old man haa gone to his rest. There are 
many who will read this record with feelings of regret. There 
are thosa, and they are now few, who began life with him ; 
who shared with him as young meu in those early days of 
Chiswick gardens, the pleasures and privileges attendant on 
the impetus then given to gardening, such as it had never 



before received — those days of Thomas Andrew Knight, Sabine, 
and Lindlsy. And there is the younger and far more nu- 
merous class who have sat at his feet, and have druuk-in in- 
struction from his words and his writings. They, too, will 
regret him. 

Mr. Thompson was horn at Echt, in Aberdeenshire, early in 
September, 1798. The precise date of his birth is not known, 
as at that period the birth registers of Scotland were not pre- 
served with thBt CBre with which they are now. Rut from his 
baptism having been on the 16th of October in the same year, 
we may reckon with some degree of certainty that this cere- 
mony was performed, as it usually is in Scotland, a month or 
aix weeks after birth. His father was a small farmer, and after 
he had received the solid education of hie native parochial 
school, he was placed under his uncle, who was gardener to 
Mr. Skene, of Skene, where he was employed in the garden and 
plantations. He then removed to Haddo House, the seat oi 
the Earl of Aberdeen, whare he remained till 1820, and then 
left for the garden at Dunottar Castle, the residence of LorrJ 
Kennedy. After remsining thsre for one year, he removed in 
November, 1821, to the gardens of Robert Ferguson, Esq., of 
Raith, in Fifeshire, where he was for nearly three years. 

In 1824 Mr. Thompson reached London, and went directly to 
the garden of the Horticultural Socisty, at Chiswick, to which 
he had been recommended by his late employer's brother, 
Sir R. Ferguson. The garden was then nearly completed; 
ths collection of fruit trees had just been planted, some of them 
which were worked on Paradise stocks were coming into fruit ; 
and the walls which enclose the orchard and kitchen garden had 
then been just finished. Mr. Thompson was at once plBced in 
the fruit department, which was then superintended by a Mr. 
Ctiriatie, and no time could have been mora opportune for his 
entering on his duties, as from the first he had under his ob- 
servation ths immense collection of fruits which then and sub- 
sequently has existed in the gardens. Early initiated by Mr. 
Kuight and Mr. Sabine into a knowledge of the characters and 
merits of the then existing varieties, Mr. Thompson acquired 
a knowledge and taste for the study of fruits and fruit trees 
which increased with his years, and which he retained to the 
last. During the whole of ths forty-fonr years of his active 
life at Chiswick, pomology was his special and passionate 
study, not only as it was exhibited under his eye in ths garden, 
but in the literature Bnd practice of the pursuit, as existing on 
the Continent. It was this well-grounded and thorough know- 
ledge of the subject which enabled Mr. Thompson so well to 
produce that laborious work, the " Catalogue of Fruits culti- 
vated in the Garden of the Horticultural Society of London," 
which has formed the foundation of modern pomological 
synonymy. No one, except Buch a person as Mr. Thompson, 
could have done this work so well. His proverbial patience 
and painstaking, his excessive care and caution, admirably 
fitted him for such a work, and stamp it with an authority which 
has never been assailed. It was not, however, in pomology alone 
that Mr. Thompson excelled. Every department of horticul- 
ture received from him its due shsra of attention ; and not in 
the practice only, but also in the higher principles of the pur- 
suit, did Mr. Thompson eminently shins. In physics, we be- 
lieve we are doing none of his contemporaries an injustice 
when we say he excelled them all. His love of physical 
science was equalled only by his love of gardening ; and his 
knowledge of mathematics was of a high order. No better 
evidence of the combination of these qualities csn be given 
than that which is furnished in that admirable compendium 
of horticulture " The Gardener's Assistant." Meteorological 
science is much indebted to him for the constancy and correct- 
ness of the observations he conducted at Chiswick from 1830 
till within a few months of his deBth ; a period of thirty-nine 
years. And here we may take the opportunity of noticing 
a remark we sometimes have heard made by others who note 
meteorological observations. Doubts have been expressed as to 
the correctness of the instrumenta used at Chiswick. It hBS 
been said that the temperatures announced by Mr. Thompson 
were, when excessive, too high or too low, and that they did 
not correspond with those of other observers. It ia, neverthe- 
less, a striking fact that on an average of thirty years' obser- 
vations — from 182(3 to 1855— the difference in the records of 
mean temperature between Chiswick and Greenwich amounts 
only to 0.06°— a lasting tribute to the care with which the 
Chiswick meteorological observations were made. 

Mr. Thompson was a voluminous writer, though he does not 
appear as the author of many works. In the " Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society," besides the bulky meteorological 
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tables, there are many valuable papers on horticultural sub- 
jects. To Loudou'a " Gardener's Magazine," the Gardenen' 
Chronicle, the " EJinbnrgh Philosophical Magazine," and other 
periodical publicationa be was a frequent contributor. In the 
preparation of most of hia great works, Mr. Loudon acknow- 
ledges the aid rendered by Mr. Thompson, and especially in 
the " Encyclopedia of Gardening," and the " Suburban Horti- 
culturist." He contributed alao to the " Penny Cyclopedia," 
Morton's " Cyclopedia of Agriculture," Maundcr's " Treasury 
of Botany," and, wo believe, ho was the solo author of tho 
letter-press of the " Pomological Magazine." 

Towards the close of hia career a tribute to tho services he 
had rendered to horticulture was paid to Mr. Thompson, by 
the presentation of a testimonial, amounting to the sum of 
£400, raised by public subscription, and on the end of hia 
active services in connection with the Royal Horticultural 
Society he retired on lull pay. 

We understand that the funeral will take place at ISrompton 
Cemetery, on Saturday next. 



NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
The Knight of Kerry writes with reference to the Beecii- 
woon Melon, noticed in page 169 :—" Another Melon from 
the same frame and of the same kind waa cut on August 28th, 
which, I am assnrcd, weighed rather over 14 lbs. I was not 
present, but have just now seen it carefully weighed, and it 
reached 13 lbs. 10 ozs. The length ol time that baa elapsed 
since cntting will, I suppose, account for that reduction. My 
gardener ia quite positive that it is Beechwood ; he says he 
knows that Melon perfectly well, and that it entirely corre- 
sponds in all particulars ; that ho had the seed of the Melon 
from which it ia descended some eight or nine years ago when 
in the service of the Earl of Meath, near Dublin, and that he 
has carefully preserved the seed of the successive generatious 
year by year. He says that the soil at Valencia ia peculiarly 
suited to the growth of Melons, and has no other way of 
accounting for the extraordinary size." 



WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Promptly clear away the remains of al] crops aa they decay. 
Quarters which require to be trenched during the autumn 
should be kept free of any cropa after this time, in order that 
the work may be performed before winter. The weather is 
now favourable for destroying weeds. Celery, tha ground is in 
good condition for earthiDg this up, and its quality depends to 
a considerable extent on the care bestowed in doing so, and on 
earthing-up in time. Some of the very latest crop may also 
be planted in rows to remain through the winter. The hanlm 
of Peas, stored now in a dry place, is a good material for cover- 
ing Celery during severe frost. Cabbage, the seedling plants 
intended to stand throngh the winter must now be pricked out 
in nnraery beds of light eoil at 5 inches apart ; thia will cause 
a. stocky hardy growth. The July sowing of Endive may now be 
pricked-out on a warm border, and as the early plantation 
attains a proper size, the plants shonld be tied for blanching. 
No time shonld be lost in storing the crops of Onio7ts when 
dry, as tbe gronnd from which they are taken is generally 
naed for Cabbages ; it should be immediately trenched-up, and 
if manure is necessary, let it be laid on the top of the trenched 
soil and fork it in. If, however, the ground was well manured 
for the Onions, it onght to carry the Cabbages without further 
manuring, and they will thus always come in better, because 
if too much manure be in contact with the roots in tbe 
autumn, it causes a succulent luxuriant growth, which renders 
the crop more liable to injury from alternations of frost and 
thaw in winter. Lettuce, a small patch of Bath Cos sown now 
will, if tho autumn prove mild, be more valuable than that 
sown earlier. Now ia the last timo to make Mushroom-beds out 
of doors. Winter Spinach and Turnip beds mnst be kept hoed, 
and the plants thinned out, the former to 9 inches or so apart. 

FECIT GARDEN. 

It will be an advantage to have the fruit-tree borders free 
and unshaded by any crop at this season ; planting Endive, 
Turnips, and similar cropa, keeps tbe border cold and wet when 
warmth and air are more particularly required. It would even 
bo more satisfactory to reduce the width of the borders, if 
even a more limited space could be exclusively secured to the 
wall trees. If sufficient material, such as sods of sandy loam 
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are not in hand, no further delay shonld take place in collect- 
ing euoiigh fcr carrying out any proposed alterations. 

FLOWER OARI>EN\ 

A surplus etcck of bedding plants should always bo pro- 
vided against contingencies. Tbo propagation of Iltliotropea, 
Verbenas, Pelargoninms, and Calceolarias should bo proceeded 
with, as the general utility of these plants for decorative pur- 
poses is unquestionable. Chrysanthemums out of doors should 
be carefully staked ; if against a wall, where they thrive better, 
they ehould be trained while the shoots are succulent. Pro- 
pagate them by cnttiDgs for blooming iu pots. Budded Rose 
stocks should be carefnlly attended to. It is timo that bnds 
which have started shonld be encoureged to form a more vigor- 
ous growth by stopping the wild branches of the stock. If 
Pansiea are to bo grown well the bed must be renewed yearly, 
and in order to insnre a good fpring bloom, the yonng plants 
obtained as cuttings or side shoots from tbe old favonrites, in 
addition to any new varieties which may be bought, shonld be 
soon planted. The bed for their reception should be prepared 
in order that they may be turned out iu the end of the month. 
Auriculas will now begiu to excite and require more attention ; 
all decaying leaves must be removed, and occasional top-dress- 
ings given. From the wet weather early in tbe season, it is 
possible we may have a Ado dry autumn ; therefore, they must 
be kept in a moist state, never allowing them to become 
thoroughly dry. Examiue seedlings that are pricked ont; if 
the roots are raised above tbo eurface, which is often the case, 
re-insert them by making a notch in the eoil with the handle 
of a bndding-knife, or a piece of ivory. Pinks shonld be 
planted ont without delay. Look after seed of Carnations and 
Picoteea, and carefully examine all pods, as the late dry 
weather has been favourable for ripening. The soil for potting- 
off tbe layers ought to be in readiness, keeping it, if possible, 
under an open shed. Dahlias must, to insure success, have 
unremitting attention. Take off all blooms which are not 
promising, and cover, tec, as required. 

GREEN noUSE AND CONSEEVATOEY. 

Continue to introduce plants, f;r however fino the days may 
be it is dangerous to trnst anything out of doors at this period 
of the year. Cloudless days are very delightfnl, but it fre- 
quently happens they are sneceeded by night3 as clear, and 
a nipping frost. Where partial protection exists, many hard- 
wooded plants may with advantage be allowed to remain out of 
doors until the end of tho month. Carefully examine the con- 
dition of each plnut, and remedy any defects in the soil or 
drainage ; clear off moss, remove insects, and replace stakes. 
Tho ordinary precautions for obtaining a supply of common 
flowering plants thronghont tbe winter months should be 
taken. Violets should be potted or plauted in a frame ; Mig- 
nonette thinned and sown ; Hyacinths, Tulips, and other 
bulbs potted and plnnged ; Pinks for forcing encouraged ; and 
Cinerarias dnly attended to. Roses in pots should occupy a 
fair share of attention ; yonng plants may yet receive a shift, 
and manure water may be applied to plants in active growth. 

STOVE. 

Twiners on the roof shonld now be more than ever kept 
within bounds, cntting back all shoots that have done flower- 
ing, and tying the others so as to obstrnct light as little as 
possible. Place specimens ripening their wood in the coolest 
part of the house, and water sparingly at the roots. Achimenes, 
Gloxinias, and Gesneras that are properly ripened off may be 
stored in any dry place where they will be seenre from frost, 
bnt take care to place them where they will be free from damp, 
and they should not be exposed to a lower temperature than 45° 
or 50°. Many valuable plants of this kind have been lost 
owing to storing them in dry sheds. Hardwooded shrnbs, such 
as Ixoras, that have not made their wood after flowering, should 
be enconraged with a warm moist temperature, syringing 
them lightly overhead, and shntting-up the house early in the 
afternoon. Let any growing plants that require more pot- 
room be shifted as soon as convenient, in order tbat they may 
be well-rooted in the fresh soil before winter. Keep a sharp 
look-out for insects, especially thripe, which are often tronble- 
some at this season on such plants as are growing in a close 
warm honse; cither fumigate or remove the plants affected, 
and thoroughly clean them as soon as this pest is perceived. — 
W. Keane. 



DOLNGS OF THE LAST WEEK. 
Never was there such a change as from August 28th to 29th, 
pretty well roasted the one day and frozen the next. The evening 
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much, especially when patronised by ladies of rank and aided 
by the clergy, to improve the taetee of an important section of 
the community. One of the last of the city flower shows was 
held in the parish of St. Philip's, Clerkenwell, when H.R.H. 
the Marchioness of Lome distributed the prizes ; and Lord 
Selborne, speaking on the cultivation of flowers, remarked that 
" nothing was more important to religion and morality than 
the cultivation of what was natural, and pure, and beautiful. 
Natural tastes, natural manners, natural habits, natural affec- 
tions were, they might depend upon it, much better than what 
was artificial, and therefore the love of nature was a great 
means of education, and he knew of no branch of the mani- 
fold varieties of natural objects more calculated to purify and 
sweeten the taste, and with the taste other qualities, than a 
love of flowers." 

At the meeting of the Prince Consort's Royal Associa- 
tion at Windsor on the 13th inst. Messrs. Sutton, the Queen's 
seedsmen, exhibited a beautiful collection of annuals grown at 
their seed farm, Reading. It consisted of upwards of two 
hundred varieties. 

Well may it be said that Kent is the garden of 

England, for Mr. Cannell states that his neighbour Mr. Vinson 
sent to market last Wednesday 2500 pecks of Strawberries. 
This, reckoning 14 lbs. to the psck, would amount to npwards 
of 15J tons. 

The bedding- out in Mr. Ralli's garden at Cleveland 

House, Clapham Park, has been completed by Mr. Legg, who 
has won a foremost position by the excellence of his work in 
artistic garden decoration. In the planting of eight beds and 
a border fully 200,000 plants have been employed. They are 
arranged in a different, but none the less effective, manner 
than in former years. Mr. Legg is an originator, not a copyist, 
and modes of beautifying flower beds are annually seen iu this 
garden which have not been seen before. By the kindness of 
the owner of the garden the public will have the privilege of 
inspecting the beds during Fridays in the months of August 
and September. It is expected that the garden will be open 
to visitors on the first Friday in August — not before — when a 
display of no ordinary character will be provided in these 
flowerless yet beautiful bedB. The term " oarpet bedding" is 
no longer applicable to some of these beds, for the bold yet 
clearly- defined irregularity of surface is foreign to the nature 
of a carpet, and artistic bedding becomes the more appropriate 
term. Some of the beds are extremely chaste and striking. 

Since there is evidence that the Colobado Beetle 

has by some means effected a passage across the Atlantic we 
must be prepared for rumours of an alarmist nature of its 
appearance in Britain. We are glad that the account which 
we cited from the Daily News last week of the appearance of 
the beetle at Dublin proved incorrect ; but it is none the less 
neoessary that a good look-out must be kept for the enemy to 
prevent its gaining a footing on our shores. 

We regret to announce the death of Me. Peter 

Drusmond, late of Stirling, which took place at Wardie Road, 
Edinburgh, on the 9th inst. in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. Mr. Drummond was for many years the head of the old- 
established nursery and seed husiness of W. Drummond and 
Sons ; and it was mainly to his untiring energy that the 
house attained the wide reputation it acquired. With him 
the idea of forming an Agricultural Museum first originated ; 
and he was also the founder of the Tract Institution at Stir- 
ling, which beoame so widely known throughout the world. 

What in many seasons would be very commonplace 

becomes this season noteworthy — A crop of Apples. We 
recently saw in the gardens of Munster House, Fulham, a 
long row of dwarf trees, every one of which is now laden with 
fruit. The trees are several years old, and on every branch of 
every tree the fruit hangs like " ropes of Onione." We do not 
remember ever observing a heavier crop of Apples on any 
trees. The soil is good and the situation low, and the blossom 
did not receive any protection. Every tree is of the same sort, 
and that sort the Hawthornden. 

We record the death of Me. Wood, late gardener at 

Ravensworth House, Fulham, for two reasons — first hecause 
of his great length of service in the same family, and secondly 
because of the unusual cause of his death, which resulted from 
he cutting of a corn and mortification eneuing. Mr. Wood 
was gardener at Ravensworth House first to the Hon. Thomas 
Liddel and subsequently to the late and the present Lord 
Ravensworth, his term of service extending over thirty-five 
years. He died on the 10th inst in his sixty-sixth year ; he 



was an industrious and trustworthy man, and was muoh re- 
spected in the neighbourhood in which he lived so long. 



THE CAPEB PLANT (Capparis spinosa). 
The Caper grows abundantly in the south of Europe, aloDg 
the shores and on the islands of the Mediterranean, and in 
Syria. It is generally found wild on walls and rocks; it is 
met with on the walls of Rome, Sienna, and Florence, and is 
extensively cultivated in the south of Europe, particularly be- 
tween Marseilles and Toulon, and in many parts of Italy ; but 
it is from Sicily that the greatest supply is brought. The 
flower buds form the Capers so much used as a pickle and a 
sauce, but in some parts the fruit is also employed. In the 
early part of summer the plant begins to flower, and the flowers 
continue to appear successively till the beginning of winter. 
The young flower buds are picked every morning, and as they 




Fig. 18.— The Caper Plant (Capparis spinosa). 

are gathered they are put into vinegar and salt; and this 
operation continues for six months, as long as the plants are 
in a flowering state. When the season closes, the buds are 
sorted according to their size and colour, the smallest and 
greenest being the best ; these are again put into vinegar, and 
then packed-up for sale and exportation. Capers are stimu- 
lant, antiscorbutic, and are muoh employed as a condiment, 
but the medicinal virtues of the plant reside in the root, which 
is slightly bitter, somewhat acrid and sour, and is diuretic. 

The Caper is, according to Dr. Royle, the Hyssop of Scrip- 
ture (esob or esof), " which springeth out of the wall," of which 
Solomon spoke. It produces long trailing branches of suffi- 
cient length to be used as a stick, on which the sponge filled 
with vinegar was offered to our Saviour when on the cross. 
" They filled a sponge with vinegar and put it upon Hyssop," 
says John (chap. xix. verse 29), and this accounts for the 
seeming discrepancy which some writers fancy they detect be- 
tween John's and Matthew's account of the crucifixion, hecause 
the latter says they "put it on a reed." It is the same plant 
which was used by the children of Israel to sprinkle the blood 
on the door-posts at the institution of the Passover. — (Hogg's 
Vegetable Kingdom.) 

CWMTEBS ON ENGLISH GABDENING.— NoT~33T> 

BOBEBT THOMPSON. 

Mr. Thompson was born at Eoht in Aberdeenshire early in 
September, 1798. The precise date of his birth is not known, 
as at that period the birth registers of Scotland were not pre- 
served with that care with which they are now. But from his 
baptism having been on the 16th of October in the same year, 
we may reckon with some degree of certainty that this cere- 
mony was performed, as it usually is in Scotland, a month or 
six weeks after birth. His father was a smsll farmer, and 
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after he had reoeived the solid education of his native parochial 
school he was placed under his uncle, who was gardener to 
Mr. Skene of Skene, where he was employed in the garden 
and plantations. He then removed to Haddo House, the seat 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, where he remained till 1820, and then 
left for the garden at Dunottar Castle, the residence of Lord 
Kennedy. After remaining there for one year he removed in 
November, 1821, to the gardens of Robert Ferguson, Esq., of 
Raith in Fifeshire, where he was for nearly three years. 

In 1824 Mr. Thompson reached London, and went directly 
to the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick, 
to whioh ha had been recommended by his late employer's 
brother, Sir R. Ferguson. The garden was then nearly com- 
pleted ; the collection of frait trees had just been planted, some 



of them, which were worked on Paradise stocks, were ooming 
into fruit ; and the walls which enclose the orohard and kitchen 
garden had then been just finished. Mr, Thompson was at 
once placed in the fruit department, which was then superin- 
tended by Mr. Christie, and no time oould have been more 
opportune for hia entering on his duties, as from the first he 
had under his observation the immense collection of fruits 
which then and subsequently has existed in the gardens. Early 
initiated by Mr. Knight and Mr. Sabine into a knowledge of 
the characters and merits of the then existing varieties, Mr. 
Thompson acquired a knowledge and taste for the study of 
frnits and fruit trees whioh increased with his years, and which 
he retained to the last. During the whole of the forty-four 
years of his active life at Chiswick pomology was his special 




and passionate study, not only as it was exhibited under his 
eye in the garden, but in the literature and practice of the 
pursuit as existing on the Continent. It was this well-grounded 
and thorough knowledge of the subject which enabled Mr. 
Thompson so well to produce that laborious work, the "Cata- 
logue of Fruits Cultivated in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society of London," which has formed the foundation of 
modern pomologioal synonymy. No one except such a person 
aa Mr. Thompson could have done this work so well. His 
proverbial patience and painstaking, his excessive care and 
caution, admirably fitted him for such a work, and stamp it 
with an authority which has never been assailed. It was not, 
however, in pomology alone that Mr. Thompson excelled. 
Every department of horticulture received from him its due 
share of attention ; and not in the practice only, but also in 
the higher principles of the pursuit, did Mr. Thompson emi- 
nently shine. His love of physical science was equalled only 
by his love of gardening ; and hie knowledge of mathematics 
was of a high order. No better evidence of the combination 
of these qualities can be given than that which ia furnished 
in that admirable compendium of horticulture " The Gar- 



deners' Assistant." Meteorologioal science is much indebted 
to him for the constancy and correctness of the observations 
be conducted at Chiswick from 1830 till within a few months 
of hia death, a period of thirty-nine years. And here we 
may take the opportunity of noticing a remark we some- 
times have heard made by others who note meteorological ob- 
servations. Doubts have been expressed as to the correct- 
ness of the instruments used at Chiswick. It has been said 
that the temperatures announced by Mr. Thompson^ were, 
when excessive, too high or too low, and that they did not 
correspond with those of other observers. It is, nevertheless, 
a striking fact that on an average of thirty years' observations 
—from 1826 to 1855— the difference in the records of mean 
temperature between Chiewick and Greenwich amounts only 
to 0'06°— a lasting tribute to the care with which the Chiswick 
meteorological observations were made. 

Mr. Thompson was a voluminous writer, though he does not 
appear as the author of many works. In the " Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society," besides the bulky meteorological 
tables, there are many valuable papers on horticultural sub- 
jects. To Loudon's " Gardener's Magazine," the Gardeners' 
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Chronicle, the "Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine," and other 
periodical publications he was a frequent contributor. In the 
preparation of most of his great worke Mr. Loudon acknow- 
ledges'the aid rendered by Mr. Thompson, and especially in 
the " Encyclopedia of Gardening" and the " Suburban Hor- 
ticulturist." He contributed also to the " Penny Cyclopedia," 
Morton's " Cyclopedia of Agriculture," Maunder's " Treasury 
©f Botany," and we believe he was the sola author of the 
letter-press of the " Pomological Magazine." 

Towards the close of his career a tribute to the services he 
had rendered to horticulture was paid to Mr. Thompson, by the 
presentation of a testimonial, amounting to the sum of £400, 
raised by public subscription, and on the end of his active 
services in connection with the Koyal Horticultural Society he 
retired on full pay. He died on the 7th of September, 1869. 

A portrait — as good as is obtainable — of this excellent gar- 
dener, able writer, and worthy man will be acceptable to many, 
especially to the great number of our readers who have profited 
by his practice and teachings. 



AN ELECTION OF TEA ROSES. 

In your iflBue for June 28th I observe that Mr. Hinton has 
again undertaken hie labour of love — the Bose election, or 
rather the exhibition Bose election. I am sure all amateur 
cultivators of the Boae feel deeply grateful to Mr. Hinton for 
his great trouble in bringing thus periodically before us the 
crime de la crime of Flora's queen. I for one return him my 
most sincere thanks, as I have been profited and greatly in- 
terested in former elections, bo I shall look forward anxiously 
to the declaration of the poll in the present one. I muoh 
wish for an election of those fair jewels the upper ten of our 
queen's court — viz., Tea BoBes. The question I propose would 
be, Name the beet twenty-four exhibition Tea Boses, marking 
the twelva hardieBt, best growers, and freest bloomers. 

Can any of your readers give me their experience of Abel 
Grand aB two-year-old cut-backs ? With me it barely manages 
to exist after the first year, each shoot after being pruned 
dying back several inchee before puBhing a bud, and then in 
a most weakly manner. The plantB are on the Manetti ; my 
soil being a light sandy loam on gravel. 

Yet another question. Has anyone observed that the Bhoot 
on which zinc labels are tied dies ? With me fully seven- 
tenths of them do so. How is thie f They are tied on quite 
loosely, some with tarred twine and others with lead wire. — 
A Tteo, Co. Down. 

[To this proposition I hardly know how to reply. But firstly, 
gratefully as to the kind expressions beetowed on past labours ; 
secondly, hopefully as to the exhibition election, in which I 
fancy there will be even harder labour than heretofore, but in 
which I shall still try to do justice to the queen of flowers ; 
lastly, in a spirit of procraetination. Acknowledging all the 
loveliness of the Teas, I feel that I shall have my hands full ; 
but if spared to try another year, such an election as the one 
proposed with one of best garden Boses is what I thought 
would be useful. 

As to Abel Grand, my experience is that it does not like the 
Manetti. I should say, Try it on its own roots or on the seed- 
ling Briar. 

I cannot explain the injuriousness of zinc labels, and cer- 
tainly have not noticed it. I rarely tie my labels on the plant 
itself, but on a stick close by. — Joseph Hinton.] 



WASPS. 

Wasps are a great annoyance to any person who has fine 
irnit, for they not only destroy the fruit, but one ie not safe 
in pulling Plums, Apricots, &c, from being stung. I was very 
much troubled with wasps when gardener to the Earl of 
WemyBS, but I waged war against them in real earnest, and 
the fruit was saved. Besides killing all the queen wasps that 
could be caught in April and May, about the middle of July 
when the nests were getting strong so that there wae no diffi- 
culty in seeing them, during a calm sunny day I went with 
four men and walked over the plantation and bnrnsides near 
to the garden, and as soon as a nest was found a stick with a 
white rag on it was stuck up, and the following day two men 
were sent to kill it ; and if thirty neBts were deetroyed the 
men took thirty full-sized bottles about half-full of water and 
plenty of strong match paper made with saltpetre and coarse 
paper. Sixpence-worth will do for a hundred neats. It is 
safe to ba liberal with the match paper, or the wasps might 



not inhale enough to sicken them : and on digging out tha 
neBt, if they can fly, they will attack anyone near them, but 
if the digging the nest is carefully done not one wasp will get 
out. In setting fire to the match and when fairly burning, a 
bit of turf to keep in the smoke should be put on the hole for 
three minutes, and then knock them into jelly; and sink a 
bottle as near the nest as possible quite level with the ground, 
and the wasps will tumble in at railway speed, and if the nest 
is not very strong one bottle will hold all the waBps, but in 
September it will require two bottles. I have seen two crammed 
and about 1200 in each. The waspB coming in from their 
work seldom or never attempt to sting, unless the nest is 
under a bush ; but if a nest is opened and the wasps have not 
enough of emoke to sicken them, and they happen to coma 
out a retreat is necessary; but if gloves are used and a veil, 
then one can dig away with impunity. One season upwards 
of three hundred nests were killed at Gosford. — J. Addison, 
Ormiston, Edinburgh. 



NEWCASTLE BOTANICAL and HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S SUMMER SHOW. 

Aftee a career extending over half a century this Society has 
latterly exhibited new life, and haB given a great impetus to 
horticulture, in the north particularly, while it has not been 
without influence in the country generally, for it has secured 
support from the south aB well as the north, and whioh haB 
enabled the Society to provide the best show ever held in New- 
castle. The Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Frenoh, are 
evidently believers in the old French adage that "Heaven 
helpB those who help themselves," and they, with the aid of an 
able Committee, commenced working in a zealons and withal 
systematic manner. Their object was to devise a plan which 
promised to provide a great horticultural display at a moderate 
charge, and to fix a deserving public institution on a solid 
foundation. The results have been extremely gratifying, for 
no less than 1300 new members were enrolled under the new 
syBtem in less than two months, and at the time of the spring 
Show the Hat of members contained about 1500 names. The 
number has since doubled, and there is at present upwards of 
3000 members, whose subscriptions yield about £1500. It is 
pleasing to note that the Bcope of the Society extendB beyond 
exhibitions, for besides providing three Bhows annually — in the 
spring, summer, and autumn, the Society aidB the Flower 
Mission and the Children's Flower Show and Window Garden- 
ing; and we underetand that it contemplates conferring a 
benefit npon the public by planting in the Leazes Park a con- 
siderable number of fine trees to be brought from abroad. 

The last and greateBt show was held in Leazea Park, and it 
appears to have been aB succeBBfal as it was extenBive and well 
arranged. The plants, &c, were grouped in five marquees, 
placed parallel to each other, containing 20,000 Bquare feet, and 
so arranged aB to display the contents of all at one time, except 
where the view was intentionally broken by Fuohsias and other 
light and graceful plants. All woodwork was covered with 
paper, the whole having been handsomely decorated by Messrs. 
Carnegie & Gullachsen. The flowers, &c, both in quantity and 
quality, were equal to those Been at the best exhibitions of the 
year. During the two days of the Exhibition there was nearly 
twenty thousand visitors. Nearly nine thousand persons entered 
the show ground during the Becond day. Between noon and 
four o'clock, when the admission was Is., the amount received 
at the gates waB £70, and the Bum realised by the 6d. rate in the 
courBe of the evening waB £142. On the firBt day £258 was 
taken, making a total of £470 paid for admission during the two 
days. Since Monday week £130 haB been paid by the new 
members, so that there will be handed to Mr. Councillor Gray 
(the Hon. Treasurer and also the Chairman of the Society), the 
Bum of £600 which the Society haa received within ten days. 
Yetwhile commanding anincome probably ten timeBthe amount 
of that which it formerly had at its disposal, the Society has, 
of course, increased the value of its preminms to a very great 
extent. For instance, for a collection of greenhouse plants, to 
whioh the sum of 7s. 6d. was awarded in 1872, £10 is now given, 
and the total amount of premiums, whioh waB formerly perhaps 
not more than £60, is for the present Show £550. The general 
expenses of the Exhibition have also largely inoreased — the total 
cost of the Show is estimated at £800, and exceedB the subBcrip- 
tion income ; but a favourable balance iB Becured by the money 
paid for admission, whilBt the large additions whioh are ex- 
pected to be made to the membership will, it is confidently 
anticipated, place the Sooiety in a Bound condition financially. 
The backwardness of the Beason in the north of England has 
retarded the growth of nearly all kinds of plants and flowers. 
Local exhibitors, though they showed well, were therefore soarcely 
up to the standard of Borne former years, and the splendour of 
the Show was in a great measure due to the numerous entries of 
floral cultivators in the south. 
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THE HISTORY OF CULTIVATED 
FRUITS, 

As f| '2^ pr 1 "Tin 

IjS**** POMOI.OGIlSTS. 
ClIOliKllT THOMPSON. 
T In^Trrrr ri id tint thn -rrTTflTl knows 
little of its great men, and in few cases 
is the assertion truer than in that 
of Koljert Thompson. His work as a 
Pathologist, especially in the rectification 
of nomenclature, place* him in the 
front rank ; in my opinion he is our 
greatest British Pomologist. A man of 
singular modesty, he preferred (o work 
behind the scenes, and so long as he 
could bring order into chaos he seemed 
to caru little who obtained the credit 
for Mich work. Modify, Ixmdon, and 
Dr. Hogg, to mention a few names 
only, owed much to his painstaking study 
of fruits, and used it in their own 
publications, not always with the acknow- 
ledgment that was his due. Of Thomp- 
son's history not much is known ; short 
obituary notices in the hardeners' 
Chronicle and in the Journal of Horti- 
culture published shortly after his death 
comprise all the printed information T have 
been able to discover; but through the 
rule that held at Chiswick, under which 
all entering the Garden of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society recorded in a book an 
account of their lives to date, I was enabled 
to find authentic information as to his 
early career. The entry runs as fol- 
lows :■ — 

" Robert Thompson, admitted October 
21, 1824, upon the recommendation of Sir 
It. Fergnsson. I was born in the year 1700. 
in the parish of Eeht. in the county of Alier- 
deen, where my father had a small farm. 
From five years of ape, and when fourteen 
I was with my uncle, who was gardener to 
Mr. Skene of Skene. 1 was part of the 

• Prf-vi/MM article.-) appeared In our issues for June 
M, Jtilv 26, and Anfrust 50, 1913. Slav 2. Opcemher 5 
ud 26,'l9I4. June 12, and S"ptcmb"r 4, 1915. 



time, from 1813 to 1819, at school, and 
occasionally employed in the garden and 
plantations belonging to the gentleman 
above men t i oned . I then worked in the 
gardens at Haddo House, the seat of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, until November, 1820, 
when I went to Lord Kennedy's gardens at 
Dunnottar, was there one year, and in 
November, 1821, 1 went to the gardens of 
Robert Ferguson, Esq., of Raith, where I 
worked for nearly three years, ami on leav- 
ing that p lace I eame to the Garden of the 
Society, being twenty-five years of age and 
unmarried. Robert Thompson." 

Chiswick at that date devoted very con- 
siderable attention to fruit, and the large 
collection of trees was just coming into 
bearing, so Thompson, being put in that 
department, had an unrivalled opportunity 
for study. The careful work of revising 
nomenclature bore fruit in The Catalogue 
of Fruits Cultivated in the Garden of thf 
Horticultural Society of London. The first 
edition of this work was published in 182G 
and was not much more than a list of 




ROBKRT THOMPSON. 

names. In the second edition of 1831 the 
synonyms had largely been worked out and 
brief descriptions were added. When it 
is realised that some 1,400 Apples, 219 
Cherries, and G77 Pears are dealt with, to 
mention no other fruits, it will be seen that 
Thompson's first seven years at the Gardens; 
were well occupied, The Society, in their 
preface, generously acknowledged that 
whatever merit the catalogue possessed was 
due to Thompson,- who at that time (1831) 
was in charge of the Fruit Department. The 
third edition of the catalogue appeared in 
1812, and was reduced by the omission of 
many worthless sorts, and the synonyms 
being given in italics in their alphabetical 
order greatly facilitated, referenee. The 
great amount- of work this publication en- 
tailed can only be appreciated by those, who 
have attempted a similar task, and the evi- 
dence still happily exists in the MS. draw- 
ings of fruits in the possession nf the 
Society, in which t]3Q4>rocoss of revision 
can be traced. 

In 1827 the publication of the Porno- 
logical Magazine was commenced, and in 



this Thompson had seme part, though how 
much it is difficult to discover. In the de- 
scription of the Apple Court Pendu we read 
of him as " a young man of first-rate 
ability in his profession, to whose good 
sense and practical knowledge we are 
happy to take this opportunity of express- 
ing our obligation for assistance in the pro- 
gress of the present work. "' This work was 
reprinted in 1811 as the Pomologia Brit* 
tunica, 3 vols., but the text was unchanged, 
so Thompson appears again as a "young 
man "1 In 1835 Loudon published a new 
edition of his great Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening, and for this Thompson prepared 
revised and enlarged, descriptions and 
classifications of the fruit sections, which 
work was duly acknowledged by London in 
the preface. A great deal of Thompson's 
work for the Royal Horticultural Society 
is to be found in the 'Transactions, and in 
Series 2, Vol. L, are his excellent mono- 
graphs on the Apricot, Gooseberry and 
Cherry, models of careful and painstaking 
work. From this and other work it would 
seem that Thompson had some knowledge 
of French and German, or was at least 
assisted in tin's direction, as references k 
French and German literature are fr# 
-pient and reliable. 

The work, however, with which his nann 
will always be associated is the Gardener* 
Assistant, the "Gardener's Bible," as n 
has been termed. This was published 
in 18.")9. This work was almost entirely 
his own production, and it is difficult even 
to-day to find in one cover so much sound 
information conveyed in a clear and or- 
dered manner. With all respect for 
recent editions, 1 most confess a 
preference for the work as it came 
from the master's hand, and in 
matters of culture it can yet be pro- 
tit ably consulted. The deseript ions of 
fruits are excellent within their limita- 
tions ; in many eases tree characters are 
described, and in all we find the salient 
characters selected with judgment. A 
glance through the 774 pages reveals the 
author as more than a fruit specialist. 
Everv subject is treated with authority; 
we find a trace of Lindlcv's pontifical 
manner in the early chapters on physiology 
of plant life, but nearly all has the true 
ring of the man who has worked before he 
wrote. 

Of Thompson's work in the periodicals 
of the day it is not so easy to speak, He 
contributed to the Svhurhan Horticul- 
turist Penny Cyclopaedia, Cyclo- 
paedia of Agriculture, Moore's Treasury 
of Botany, the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine , etc. His articles in the Gar- 
deners' Chmuich were not signed, but may 
be recognised by the double dash if /) which 
was all his modesty allowed. From this 
mark we gather he was the chief 
authority referred to by the paper 
for many years in matters of fruit 
nomenclature. He retired from the 
employment of the Horticultural Society 
in April, 180S, on full pay, and was to- 
wards the end of his life presented, with r 
purse of £400, raised by public subscrip- 
tion. His death occurred in 18fi9. By 
the kindness of Mr. Hrifin Wynne 1 an 1 
able to conclude this article bv a very in- 
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teres ting note, which very happily preserves for 
us a picture of Thompson as he appeared in his 
latter days; and I am also obliged to him for the 
loan of the portrait, this being, I believe, 
the first time that it has been reproduced. E. A. 
Bunyard, 

" I left Shrewsbury on the morning of March 
26, 1866, changed trains at Reading, from the 
Great Western to the London and South -"Western 
Railway, and landed at Chiswick station some- 
where about 10 p.m., long after the gardens were 
closed. I was in need of food and shelter for 
the night, and the station-master at Chiswick 
kindly took care of my few belongings and gave 
me a note of introduction to an innkeeper in the 
village, about a mile away, who equally kindly 
welcomed a stranger within his gates. He 
enquired where I was bound for on the morrow, 
and on learning my destination, said, ' Oh, that's 
all right. Go into that room and you will find 
Mr. Thompson there ; make yourself known to 
him, while I get you some supper.' I found 
n old gentleman sitting by the fire smoking the 



favourite ' churchwarden ' of those days. Ht 
was very silent and reserved at first, but pre- 
sently thawed, and then I found myself in the 
presence of the great man — the author of The 
Gardener's Assistant— in his usual somewhat shy 
hut most amicable mood. He looked me up in 
the garden the next day, and the friendship 
ripened. For some forty or more years Mr. 
Thompson had compiled a series of daily meteoro- 
logical records at the gardens, and it berame my 
pleasure later, when he became too enfeebled 
to come to the garden night and morning regu- 
larly, to tako the records for him. His little 
office was next door to the bothy allotted to nie 
when Mr. Barron promoted me to be foreman of 
the fruit department, and all old Chiswick men 
will remember the bothy at the back of the early 
vinery. My change of quarters led the old gentle- 
man often to come and spend an hour or two 
and smoke bis pipe with me, before taking his 
records at 9 p.m. His knowledge of gardening 



was encyclopaedic, and when questioned on any- 
subject his answers wore concise and to the point ; 
but they were always given guardedly, and 
seldom without the preliminary proviso ' I 
think.' Mr. Barron used to claim for him that 
he was the greatest living authority on fruits, 
but when acting as pomological referee to The 
Gardeners' 1 Chronicle, as he did for many years, 
he never was dogmatic in his identifications, but 
although quite certain in his mind, almost in- 
variably prefaced the name with 'I Lbink this 
is,' or 'we think this is' so-and-so. From Mr. 
Thompson I learnt a great deal concerning the 
early history of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and of the origin of Dr. Hogg'e Fruit Manual, 
which was based on Mr. Thompson's records 
and descriptions, then kept in the old fruit-room 
at Chiswick. But that is another story ; certain 
it is that owing to his shyness, extreme reserve 
generally, and Scottish caution, justice hae never 
been done to him for the splendid work he did 
for British pomology at Chiswick." Brian 
Wynne. 



ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

CVNORCHIS PURPURASCENS. 
Cynorchis purpurascens (see fig. 55), a terres- 
trial Orchid with a solitary leaf 2 feet long and 
8 inches wide, and a stout peduncle one foot long 
bearing a large, globose head of showy rosy- 
purple flowers, is as remarkable among its kind 
as tfic great monophylloiis Streptocarpus Dunnii 
is among Gesnerads. Both plants made their 
debut at Kew, the latter in 1886, when its leaves. 
3 feet by 16 inches, sprawled over a gravel bed 
in the Succulent House, causing quite a botanical 
sensation ; the former in 1902, when Sir Joseph 
Hooker described the plant as the largest-leaved 
Orchid known. The species was introduced from 
Madagascar by Mr. SQJJVarpur, together with 
many other interesting plants, including the 
lovely red-lipped Cymbidium rhodochilum, which 
flowered once at lvew and nowhere else. This is 



a plant worth sending specially to Madagascar 
for, in view of what is being done by breeders 
with the genus Cymbidium. Cynorchis pur- 
purascens has a tuberous rootstock, and the leaves 
are annual. The flowers, which are produced 
in winter and last a month or more, are about 
1£ inches across, the large, four-lohed, crenn- 
lated lip being the most striking feature, the 
conspicuous white disc set in the middle of the 
spreading rose-purple lohes and backed by paler- 
coloured sepals being decidedly pleasing. The 
plant thrives in an intermediate house, and the 
fact that it has now flourished at- Kew for 16 
years shows that it is not difficult to cultivate. 
It flowered there as usual this winter. C. 
Kewensis, a hybrid between C. purpurascens and 
C. Lowiana, raised at Kew some years ago, has 
also flowered at Kew lately. IF. W. 

ORCHIDS FROM WKSTONRIRT. 

Mr. H. G. Alexander sends from Westonbirt 
Gardens, Tetbury, some finely developed blooms 
of specially choice Orchids. 

Laelio-Cattleya Orange Blossom, a. new hybrid 1 
hetween L.-C. Elinor (C. Schroderae X L. 
Coronet) and L.-C. Trimyra .(C. Trianae x L.-C. 
Myra), is the most vivid self-coloured, dark 
orange hybrid we have seen. Although C. 
Trianae enters twice into its composition and 
gives the hybrid large size and good shape, 
the yellow and reddish-orange in L. flava, L. 
ciimabarina, and L. harpophylla in its lineage 
excludes all cyanic tints. 

Laelio-Cattleya Aureole (C- Iris x L.-C. 
luminosa), taken from a spike of nine flowers, is 
a bright copper-red variety with a ruby-coloured 
front to the lip, which has a pink base with gold 
veining. 

L.-C. lima, between L.-C. Myra (C. Trianae 
x L. flava) and L.-C. Tigris (L.-C. Dominiana 
X L. Cowanii), all the parents of which were 
raised at Westonbirt, is bright buttercup-yellow, 
with a dark maroon lip much undulated at the 
edge and having a yellow basc. 

Cattleya Enid alba is represented by a large 
and perfectly formed pure white flower, the 
ample lip of which is veined and tinged with 
violet colour and the disc pale yellow, 

Cattleya Snowflake, raised between C. Diissel- 
dorfei Undine (intermedia alba x Mossiae 
Wageneri) and C. Inbiata alba, is a grand flower,, 
and the largest of the Diisseldorfei hybrids, the 
petals expanding to nearly seven and a half 
inches. The whole flower is of fine substance, 
pure white, with a slight sulphur-yellow shade 
in the centre of the Hp. 

Onion to gJossnm eximium Cooper Queen is a 
very large flower of model shape, with a new 
tint of colour. The sepals and petals.* which 
are nearly equal in width, bear one large and 
several smaller blotches of a bright copper-red 
colour, which show through to the hacks of the 
segments, the margins and tips being white 
i'vred with purple from the colour on the re- 
verse side. 

HYBRIDS FROM SLOUGH. 

Messrs. FlorY and Black, Slough, send the 
first flowers of the following three new hybrids : — 

So phro-Laelio- Cattleya Margrand (Mara- 
thon x S. grandiflora), a pretty and neatly 
formed flower with strong features of S. grandi- 
flora, which has been twice used in its production. 
The sepals and petals are copper -yellow, with 
darker veining ; the lip is bright yellow striped 
and tinged with red. 

Sophro - Laelio - Cattleya Prry/nti (L.-C. 
Phryne x S.-L. Gratrixiae) has clear yellow 
flowers with rose-coloured markings on the front 
of the lip, a peculiarity being the Cowslip odour 
derived from Laelia xanthina in the old Veitchian 
hybrid L.-C. Phryne. 

Brasso-Laelia Jasper (B.-L. Jessopii X' 
Laelia harpophylla) scarcely attains the merit 
expected in a Brassavola hybrid in point of size, 
its form, and elongated, recurved lip, being 
dominated by L. harpophylla. The lanceolate 
sepals and petals are bright chrome-yellow. 
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WILLS. 1869. 



THOMPSON Richard. 

Effects under £800. 



5 May. The Will 

of Richard Thompson late of Deepfiekls in the 
Parish of Scdgley in the County of Stafford 
Victualler deceased who died 18 March 1869 
at Deepfields aforesaid was proved at'Lichfield 
by the oath of Elizabeth Thompson of Deep- 
fields aforesaid Widow the Relict one of the 
Executors. 



THOMPSON Robert. 

Effects under £4,000. 



THOMPSON Robert. 

Effects under £2,000. 



f THOMPSON Robert. 

I Effects under £100. J 



I April. The Will 

of Robert Thompson late of Wellingborough 
in the County of Northampton Gentleman 
deceased who died 6 December 1868 at 
Wellingborough aforesaid was proved at 
Peterborough by the oaths of Susan 
Thompson of Wellingborough aforesaid Widow 
the Relict and Benjamin Dulley of Welling- 
borough aforesaid Surgeon the Executors. 

1 July. The Will 

with a Codicil of Robert Thompson late of the 
City of Norwich Ironmonger deceased who 
died 10 March 1869 at the City aforesaid was 
proved at Norwich by the oaths of Henry 
Ling of the City aforesaid Schoolmaster and 
John Thompson of Tapton Ville Broomhill 
Sheffield in the County of York Commercial 
Traveller the Son two of the Executors. 

3 November. The Will 

of Robert Thompson late of 4 Brunswick- 
cottages Hammersmith in the County of 
Middlesex Gentleman deceased who died 
7 September 1S69 at 4 Brunswick-cottages 
aforesaid was proved at the Principal 
Registry by the oath of James Lauder of 
185 Stanhope - street Regent's Park in the 
County aforesaid Gentleman the sole 
Executor. 



THOMPSON Samuel. 

Effects under £450. 



THOMPSON Stephen. 

Effects under £450. 



22 November. The Will 

of Samuel Thompson late of Worksop in the 
County of Nottingham deceased who died 
20 October 1869 at Worksop aforesaid was 
proved at the Principal Registry by the 
oath of William Thompson of 53 Balls-Pond- 
road Islington in the County of Middlesex 
Draper the Son one of the Executors. 

11 December. The Will 

of Stephen Thompson late of Cardwells Farm 
in the Township of Barton near Preston in 
the County of Lancaster Farmer deceased 
who died 1 November 1869 at Cardwells Farm 
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Mr DAVID THOMSON, 
Late of Drumlaarig Gird* us, K B, 
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them very remarkable for size and beanty. At tbe end of tbe room 
facing tbe entrance, Mr. F. Waltz, of YValtbamstow, exhibited a col- 
lection of neatly arranged bonqnets of dried fiowera ; at the other, Mr. 
Smith, florist, Kingsland Road, a namber of hoaqnets and a pyramid 
of frmts anrmonnted by n Pine Apple ; whilst in the centre Mr. George 
gardener to Miss Nicholson, Stamford Hill, bad n tastefully arranged 
table decoration, for which he received a first prize. Prizes were also 
awarded to several of the other exhibitions just referred to. 

For six plants of Chrysanthemums Mr. Forsyth was first with bean- 
tifnlly grown and flowered specimens of Christine, Gulden Christine 
Annie Salter, Prince of Wales, Dr. Sharpe, rich crimson, and Mrs 
George Randle, pure white. Mr. Drain, De Beauvoir Town, who was 
second, had very good specimens of Beverley, Prince Albert, Mrs G 
Roudle, Dr. Sharpe, and Prince of Wales. With three plants the 
same exhibitors occupied the same relative positions; Mr Forsyth 
being first with Dr. Sharpe, Mrs. G. Rnndle, and Golden Christine, 
and Mr Drain second with Prince Albert, Golden Christine, aad 
Golden Beverley. 

In the class for six Pompons Mr. Batcher, who took the first prize, 
had the Golden, Lilac, White, and Brown forms of Cedo Nnlli in fine 
condition, and the richly colonred Sainte Thais. Mr. Forsyth, to 
whom the second prize was awarded, had fine examples of Aarore 
Eoreale and the different forms of Cedo Nnlli, hut bis had not all 
come into foil bloom. For three, Mr. Drain was first, Mr. Butcher 
second. Standard Pompons were very fine, especially those from Mr. 
JJeattie, gardener to J. Watson, Esq., Stamford Hill, who had plants 
with flattish beads about 28 inches in diameter, and masses of bloom 
-The most noticeable were Cedo Nulli, Brown Cedo Nulli, Golden 
Cedo Nulli, Duruflet, and Calliope, tbo last very showy, being of a 
ruby colour. Mr. Forsyth was second with some of the above, and 
Lilac Cedo Nulli very tine ; and Mr. Howe, Shacklewell, third, with 
H bite Trevenua, Antonius, yellow Anemone-flowered, nnd others also 
very good. 

Collections of large-flowering nnd Pompon varieties were also exhi- 
bited in an extra class by Mr. James, Mr. Forsyth, and Mr. Bntcher, 
to each of whom prizes were awarded, also by Mr. Goodenongh, who 
took a special prize offered by Mr. Crute. Among these were finely- 
bloomed plants of Brouze Jardin ties Plants, Lady Harding, Mrs. G. 
Rnndle, Priuce of Wales, Dr. Sharpe, and the splendid white large 
Anemone-flowered Lady Margaret, also Bob and several other Pompons. 

The nnmber of cnt blooms exhibited was, perhaps, scarcely so 
great as last year, but tbe quality of a large proportion was most 
satisfactory. 

Tbe best stand of twenty-four came from Mr. How, Roehampton- 
and consisted of Lady Slade, Mrs. Halliburton, Aimc-e Ferricre, For 
mosum luluum, Nil Desperandum, Fonuosuui album, Oliver Crom" 
well, Aureum multiflornm, Venus, very large ; Yellow Perfection, Ma- 
rechal Dnroc, Princess of Wales, -U inches in diameter; John Salter, 
very line ; Lady Harding, Gloria Mundi, Mrs. Sharpe, White Globe, 
an immense flower, quite 5 inches in diameter; Qoeen of Englaud, 
also of very large size ; Empress Engcnie ; Prince of Wales and Em- 
press of India, both magnificent ; Jardin des Plantes, Beaoty, and 
Prince Alfred, quite -1J inches across. Mr. Morgan, of Plymouth, was 
second with fine blooms of Empress of India, John Salter, Oliver 
Cromwell, Prince of Wales. Princess Beatrice, Mrs. George Rnndle, 
and several other varieties already named. Mr. Howe was third, aud 
Mr. Slade fourth. Prince and Princess of Wales, Hereward, and 
several others in these stands were fine. 

Tbe best twelve blooms came from Mr. Morgan, and the second 
best from Mr. Row ; Mr. Wbeldale, of Holloway, aDil Mr. James 
being third and fourth. In Class <), also for twelve blooms, Mr. Good- 
enough, Mr. Shield, Mr. Beadle, and Mr. Heard tookprizes in the 
order named. Among the varieties shown in these classes were good 
examples of Empress of India, John Salter, Princa and Princess of 
"Wales, Prince Alfred, Princess Beatrice, White Globe, &c. For six, 
Mr. Wheldale was first, Mr. Morgan second, Mr. Heale third, and 
Mr. Row fourth. In another class for the same number of varieties, 
the prizes went to Mr. Shield, Mr. Beadle, Mr. Heale, and Mr. Good- 
pnongh. The prizes hi the " maiden " classes went to Mr. Beattie, 
Stamford Hill, and Mr. Baldwin, Kingsland. 

Of Anemone- dowered varieties, hoth Mr^ Row nnd Mr. Howe exhi- 
bited beautiful examples, the former being first and the latter second. 
Lady Margaret, white, Fleur de Marie, Glnck, Prince of Auemones, 
and Georgo Sand were especially fine. For thirty-six Auemoue- 
flowered Pompons, Mr. Howe and Mr. Row changed positions, both, 
however, having remarkably fine examples oC these vnrietiea. 

Mr. Morgan exhibited several seedlings. Mr. Crnte sent fine blooms 
of Red Dragou and Daiinio, two of the new Japanese varieties, large 
and extremely showy. The rosy lilac colour of the latter kind is very 
pleasing. 

GOLD AND BRONZE PELARGONIUMS. 
■While I readily admit the desirability of having round flat 
leaves^ in bedding Pelargoniums, I ask, Are they altogether 
such iudispensable conditions to render a variety first-class 
for beddiug, as Mr. Cannell would have people suppose? I aay 
that they are not : for instance, his Ivy-leaved Duke of Edin- 
burgh is first-class as a bedding plant, while we all know that 
it is very far from having a regular outline. Again, his cox&ro 





parison of Kentish Hero with Perilla is singularly at fault, for 
no two varieties can possibly be more distinct from each other 
than these in the most essential particular — namely, color- 
ation of the leaf, Perilla being a green-leaved variety, and 
Kentish Hero a bright golden-leaved one, with bright red zones ; 
and till we obtain a variety as effective as it proves to be, with 
round flat leaves, I must coincide with the opinion expressed 
on at least two occasions this season by tbe judges at Cbiswick, 
that for effectiveness as a bedder it is the best at present in 
commerce. — W. B. G. 



PRESENTATION TO MR. DAVID THOMSON, 

OF ARCHERFIELD. 
O.v Thnrsfliiy IujL jumu of thn fnVndw and wull' miUhuToTMr. David 
Thomson, head gardener to the Right Hon. R. C. N. Hamilton, 
Archerfield, embraced the occasion of his leaving his present situation 
for the service of the Dake of Bnccleuch at Drnmlanrig, to show the 
high esteem in which he has loog been held by them. At one o'clock, 
a deputation from the subscribers to a very beantifal testimonial 
assembled in the Dirleton Castle Inn, for the pnrpose of presenting it 
in public to Mr. Thomson. Among those present were Mr. Hope, 
Fentonbarns, and many other eminent agricnltnrists of East Lothian, 
and the Rev. Mr. nowieson, Dirleton ; horticulture being represented 
by Mr. Downie, of Downio * Laird, Edinburgh ; Mr. Mitchell, of 
Lamont & Mitchell, Edinburgh ; Councillor Lewis, Edinburgh ; Mr. 
Thomson. Dalkeith ; Mr. Lees, Tyniringhamo Gardens ; Mr. Balden, 
Niddry House, &c. 

Mr. Hope, who presided, said the present meeting was a deputation 
from the numerous personal friends and professional admirers of Mr. 
Thomson, who, before he left this part of the conntry, desired to pre- 
sent him with a small but tangible token of their high esteem for his 
personal character, of their great admiration for his professional and 
scientific attainments, as evidenced in his pnblished works, and of 
their appreciation of the success he had attained in the highest walks 
of practical gardening. (Applause). In regard to Mr. Thomson's 
literary attainments, be (Mr. Hope) heb'eved that the merits of his 
works bad been cordially ackcowledged by his professional brethren, 
while, to amateurs like himself, he had found them of the greatest 
use ; and ho had no doubt as they were better known they would be 
more and more admired. Their style was invariably terse and clear, 
while his felicitous choice of words was only equalled by the correct- 
ness of the principles and the practice which they inculcated. It was 
now npwards of ten years since Mr. Thomson came to the parish ; and 
year after year as his friends became better acquainted with him, the 
mare their esteem for him increased. (Applause). In regard to 
Dirleton Gardens, he (Mr. Hope) recollected when they were regularly 
cropped with Potatoes and "Wheat. A short time before Mr. Thomson 
came they were laid out in flower beds, but since his magic wand was 
waved over them they had become famed over the length and breadth 
of the land. Mr. Thomson was now going to take charge of one of the 
largest, if not the largest, gardens and grounds in Scotland; and so 
far as it might be considered a professional step, it was one of the 
bighrst in the kingdom. All his friends rejoiced in this, though they 
conld not but regret the loss they would experience in being deprived 
of that social intercourse with him which they had had the hap- 
piness to enjoy, and still more the ready advice which he always 
cheerfully bestowed in nidiug them to obtain increased luxnriGs from 
their gardens. lie (Mr. Hope) had no doubt that Mr. Thomson would 
soon gain for himself new friends as attached as those he now left 
behind him. He carried with him the best wishes af every one, and. 
in the name of the subscribers to the testimonial, he now begged Mr. 
Thomson's acceptance of it, and to add that it was their earnest wish 
that he might long be spared to enjoy health, happiness, and pro- 
sperity. (Applause) . 

Tbo testimonial consisted of a very elegant gold watch and chain, 
a timepiece, and a silver tea service to Mrs. Thomson. The watch, 
which was af the most massive character, bore the following inscrip- 
tion : — " Presented to Mr. D. Thomson on his leaving Archerfield by 
a large number of friends, as a token of their admiration af his pro- 
fessional abilities, and esteem for his private virtues, 5th November, 
IStSS." 

Mr. Thomsou, in acknowledging the gift, said — I feel it to be quite 
beyond the compass of my power to command words which shall con- 
vey to yon a proper impression of my feelings on this, to me, memor- 
able occasion. When a person finds himself placed in auch a position 
as mine at the present moment, it is most difficult to avoid putting the 
question to one's self — Have I in any way merited or deserved such 
tokens of esteem and regard, and such a recoguition as I am now 
honoured with, and presented with such a valuable and splendid testi- 
monial as you have bestowed upon me? To say to you that I feel 
quite unworthy of all this is undoubtedly my feeling ; but I will uat 
dwell on that topic, seeing that I have been judged otherwise by yon 
and those whom you are here to represent. I am one of those who 
think it an honourable ambition to act so as to earn the good will and 
respect of my fellow men, and Solomon says that " A good name is 
better than riches, and loving favour hetter than silver and gold." 
Since 1 came amongst yon, ten and a half years have rolled oyer 
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us — to loolt back it seems but yesterday. Theso years present many 
happy and pleasant resting placos for my mind to rest upon, and 
though clouda and gloom — tbo common lot of us all at times — have, 
passed over my tirosido, we can always look back with gratitude and 
thankfulness to tbo kindly feeling and many nets of disinterested kind- 
ness which veu huvo experienced in J)irlutou. The event of this after- 
noon has brought these many expressions and ueta of good will to a 
climax, ami for these all, and especially for this, I beg to thauk yon 
with a sincerity of which 1 am profoundly conscious. Reference has 
boon made to my professional labours and ability. Whatever of theso 
can be laid to my credit has been acquired, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, by contact with the loug-celobmtcd gardeners of East Lothian, 
and to thorn I owo a double debt of gratitude for mueh substautiat aid 
and good fellowship. I leave this district with great reluctance, and 
cot for the sake of greater emolament, nor for any hankering after 
change. Circumstances havo, however, arisen which have made it 
not consistent with self-respect for mo to remain auy longer hero. In 
the kiud providence of God 1 have been successful in getting into the 
service of an employer who stands uurivalted as a nobleman of high 
hononr, good sense, and Icindly feeling, nud 1 trust 1 may bo enabled 
to fill that situation with a* much credit to myself and satisfaction to 
the Duko of Hucclench as Mr. Mcintosh has tilled it for the long 
period of twenty-eight years. Mr. Thomson coucludcd by ngaiu thank- 
ing his friends for their great kiudness aud good feeling towards him, 
in making such a pplcudid present. 



PLANTS IX BLOOM DURING OCTOBER. 



Oct. E5. Oenothera missoureusis 
Chiacoccti racemosa 
Eciburis Dimviuii 
Yinca major 
Aster panieulatns 
Cbelono harhata coccinea 
KryngiuLQ planum 
Parnussia palustris 
Ajuga repturjs varicgata 
Sedimi Sieboldii 
S. Campanula garganica 
Zanschneria califuruica 
IManthus laciuiatua 
Geum splendens 
Sapooaria officinalis plena 
Rudbeckia fulgida 
Polygonum ainplexicaulo 
Scabiosa columbaria 
12. Acbillea millefolium rosea 
Hclianthus diffusus 
Verbena venosa 
Aster teuellus 
Lupinua nmtahilis versi- 
color 
Mimulus tigrinus 
Ceutrauthus ruber 
Kosc, Maria Leouida 
various 

„ 14. Phloxes 

Cheirantbus Marsballi 
Gilia tricolor 
Agrostcmma barba-Jovia 
Linaria bipartita 
Koniga muritima 
Petunia graudiflora 
Artemisia annua 
Corydftlis lntea 
Double Lilac Primroso 
Sweet William 
Viola tricolor 
Slentha rotundifolia 
Stfltice armeria 

„ 16. Fucbsia cocciuea 
gracilis 
f ulgcus 

—■ST. H., Aeklam Hall, Middlt 



Oct. 1G. Salvia patens 
fulgeus 
Aster dumosus 
Eschscholtzia cab'fornica 
Moriua persiea 
Rhododendron pouticum 
19. China Asters 

Acroclinium roscum 
Phlox frondosa 
stoloni fera 
Oenothera macrocarpa 

„ 22. Campauula pumila alba 
Erica raroentacea 
Gnaphaliuru lanatum 
Laurusliuns 
Linum navuua 
Anemone japunica 
Arbutus uuedo 
Dapboe laureola 
Rhododendron dauricam 
Stacbys lanata 
Lobelia speciosa 

„ 23. Liuaria cymbalaria 

Tradescantia virginica 
Asperula odorata 

„ 23. Tritoma uvaria 

Gyoeriurn argenteum 
Pyrttbrilrn partbenium 
Viola inontana 
Sileuc rubella 
Aster bevis 
Sedum dentatnm 
Virginian Stock 
Calandriuia umbellata 
Centaurea rnoschata 
Wallflowers 
Viscaria oeulata 
30. Reseda fiuticulosa 
Eriza maxima 
silcue eompacta 
Ivy 

Lnnicera. 

Schizostylis coccinea 
Viola lutea 
cornuta 

shorougli-on-Tecs. 



CLARKE'S INSECT-DESTROYING COMPOUND. 
In answering questions in reference to my Compound, I wish 
to remark that I do not recommend Grapes to be syringed 
after the bloom has begnn to form, which it generally com- 
mences to do before they begin to colour. They may be 
syringed tip to this time without injury to the fruit, but imme- 
diately the Vine has been syringed every bunch should also 
have a good syringing with clean water in order to wash the 
solution out of the bunches, or it would lodge between the 
berries, dry on them white, and spoil their appearance. 

I had last year one or two Peaeh trees much infested with 
scale, and in the spring of the present year I thought I would 
try a decoction recommended by one of your correspondents. 
It consisted of soft soap and bitter aloes, at the rate of 2 oza. 
to the gallon, boiled ; but I found it discoloured the fruit, and 
how to remove it I did not know. The scale was also making 
rts appearance again. The fruit was in its second swelling 
\phen I discovered my Compound. I gave both trees and fruit 



a good syringing, and it not only cleansod tbo fruit but killed 
all the scale. Nothing more was required nntil the fruit was 
ripe, when the red spidor attacked them ; but when it was 
gathered I gave the trees another dressing, and noxt morning 
not a red spider could be found. — T. C. Claiike. 



THE M1HALELLE PLUM. 

Fon very many years I havo admired this charming little 
Plum, and havo often felt surprised that it is so seldom culti- 
vated in England. It is not to be thought of as a dessert 
Plum, for uncooked it is rather dry, with a dull sweetness, and 
of no taking flavour, but when cooked or mado into jam its 
flavour is delicious ; and what is very remarkable, although 
there are hundreds of varieties of Plums, not one has the 
peculiar aroma of this sort. If bottled (without water), tho 
flavour is fully preserved, and a tart or pudding of Mirubclle 
Plums at this season is a real treat. 

Somo years sinco, when Louis Philippe was king, I happened 
to visit the potageric at Versailles, and there to my surprise 
I saw scores of baskets of this sort of Plum gathered ready for 
the Royal kitchen. On inquiry I found it was the favourite 
Plum of tho Royal Family, no other variety equalling it in 
flavour for compotes, &c. I. afterwards learned that in the 
east of France it was equally esteemed, as it is now — it is, in 
fact, called Mirabelle de lletz. Its small oval fruit, bright 
yellow mottled with red, are most ornamental on the trees, and. 
its stone the smallest of all Plum stones, being smaller than that 
of the Morello Cherry. The tree is best cultivated as a bush, and 
when in blossom should have a covering of light flannel when 
the nights are frosty. It requires a dry warm situation, and 
is well worthy of extra care. — T. II. 



LUMINOUS INSECT. 



I usually walk round my garden paths in the evening, and 
continually have my attention attracted by finding one at my 
feet — I think a glowworm. First it is tho bright body in a 
round mass ; it then appears to separate, and part of it like a 
thread moves away from what was the main body, leaving an 
illuminated piece behind, which, with the part in motion, 
gradually becomes feebler in light until it ceases altogether. 
The peculiarity is, that it makes a circuit and returns to the 
first spot, the whole train being slightly illuminated. 

Sometimes two are pei forming the Bame movement simul- 
taneously. — R. J. S. 

[Tho insect above described is not a glowworm, but one of, 
the small species of centipedes, which in the autumnal months, 
which is the pairing season, become luminous. From the 
last paragraph it would seem that both sexes have the power 
of emitting light. The species is scientifically named Geo- 
philus clcctricus. — W.] 



NEW LOOKS. 



The Miniature Fruit Garden. London: Longmans. 
It is with great pleasure that we announce the appearance 
of the fifteenth edition of Mr. Rivers's " Miniature Fruit Gar- 
den," just issued from the press. After passing through so 
many editions as this useful little work has done, it may ap- 
pear superfluous to say anything in its praise. There are new 
geuerations always arising to whom all things are new, aud to 
whom "The Miniature Fruit Garden" forms no exception. 
To them wo will convey an idea of what the work is, by an 
extract from page 83. "A French pomologist," says Mr. 
Rivers, "who visited me in 1861, said, 'Ah! now I find an 
Englishman planting for himself as well as for his children.' " 
This is tho text of the treatise, to teach a man how he may eat 
the fruit of trees which his own hand has planted. For the 
benefit of those who already are acquainted with this work, we 
may state that they will find in this new odition much useful 
matter which has not appeared in any of the former. 



The Gooseberry-Grower's Register. 
Tni3 is the new edition of an annual which has appeared, we 
believe, without intermission for more than a century. It is a 
most unpretending little volume, and, therefore, is not so much 
known aa some of its more pretentious cotemporarics, but it is, 
nevertheless, to fruit-growers one of the most interesting and 
useful publications, while to tho general public it is an object 
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3 acres in extent, but half a century ago it 
ceased to be a lake, and ia no^ well d rained t tbe 
water running into a well and tbe overflow into 
the woods. On this portion 1 have no difficulty 
in procuring first-rate vegetables for home con- 
sumption or exhibition, such crops as Cauliflowers, 
Peis, Euuner Beans, Turnips, Celery, Leeks, &c, 
succeeding splendidly, hut Carrots will not grow 
after the thinning stage. Bat I have not the 
slightest difficulty in growing Carrots in another 
part of the gardens, and I have a grand lot with- 
out the least sign of wire worm amongst them. 
Th fit the soil has been cultivated so many years 
does not hinder th© Carrot in the least, yet tome 
people think that they require fresh soil each 
year. My greite^t difficulty is that 1 am situated 
so far North, Crops are quite a fort flight earlier 
in the South than here. I have a difficulty in 
getting Ailsa Craig Onion and Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower up to exhibition standard, and more 
especially so the last two seasons/' 

Mr, S, Mortimer. 

There must be very few visitors to tbe horti- 
cultural exhibitions who have not become familiar 
with the collections of Cucumbers, Tomatos, &e., 
from Mr. Mortimer, of the Rowledge Nurseries, 
Farnham, At the earliest shows in the year, 
including that held at the Temple, Mr. Mortimer 
usually shows produce that leaves nothing to be 
desired from the standpoint of cultivation, Not 
only this, but he has paid much attention to 
the raising of seedling varieties, and he has 
been success f uh Tomato 1 1 W in ter B eau ty / 'raised 
by Mr, Mortimer , is an exceedingly useful variety 
to tbe gardener, and as shown by many of our 
correspondents during last winter, it comes into 
hearing very quickly. Mr. Mortimer writes : — 

it hurley park Hero 3 was the first seedling variety 
of Cucumber I raised, and it is more than twenty 
years ago that this received a First-class Certi- 
ficate from the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
it is still in cultivation. Since then I have 
raised some ten or twelve varieties, most of which 
have been Certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Fruit and Vegetable Committee, and all 
are in cultivation at the present time. Among 
the beat of these are ' Matchless * and c Sensation/ 
All my Cucumbers are pedigree varieties that 
have been worked down from an original strain, 
and this I find is the only way by which to keep a 
pure strain- One of the best things I have ever 
raised is Tomato * Winter Beauty/ the pure stock 
of which has given great satisfaction to cultivators. 

He. W, Pope. 

Many an exhibitor of vegetables has found 
a formidable opponent in Mr. W, Pope, gardener 
to tbe Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, near 
Newbury ; and readers of the Gardeners* Chronicle 
will remember Mm as a writer of one of the 
weekly calendars in these pages, to which he is 
still an occasional contributor. Mr* Pope is an 
excellent cultivator. He writes : — 

I do not know that 1 can say much about 
myself that would be of interest. I commenced 
to exhibit vegetables soon after taking my first 
head place at Harold Wood,, in Essex, in 1875, 
taking a second prize for a collection at Brent- 
wood in, I think, the following year* 1 next 
went to Bishops Waltham, in Hampshire, and 
exhibited pretty regularly at Southampton for 
several years with varying success until I entered 
on my present charge at Highclere in the autumn 
of 1883, There is no doubt that exhibits of 
vegetables attract more attention from the 
general public than was the case twenty years 
ago, for which the more attractive and tasteful 



methods of setting up are mainly responsible. 
But there has been possibly some advance in 
cultivation, and certainly there is a great im- 
provement in many varieties, notably Potatos, 
Onions, Tomatos, Peas, and Beans. I am very 
glad to note the tendency is to discourage the 
1 setting up 1 of large, coarse vegetables, and that 
more attention is being paid to high quality." 

^jyX David Thomson, JSrTJ) 

There is mPgarcfriier if I tMF^mmtry, wbethftf 
Scotsman or not, but respects the former gar- 
dener at Drumlanrig, now in his eightieth year, 
and living quietly near to Dalkeith, in perfect 
health, and as keenly fond of gardening as he 
ever was. 

Mr. David Thomson was born in 1S24, in the 
island of Mull, to which place Sir Walter Scott 
had sent his father in 1817. He left home for 
apprenticeship at Carstairs House in 1837, under 
the lite Mr. Ross, who was a very smart man 
and an excellent cultivator; from there he went 
t>> Roth iv ell Castle in 1840, and was under the 
veteran Mr t Turnbull for four years* Both well 
Castle gardens were then among the best gar- 
dening establishments in Scotland, and certainly 
Mr. Turnbull was one of its best gardeners. They 
were famous more particularly for the culture of 
Heaths and for hybridising. In 1841 he went to 
be under that prince among horticulturists, the 
late Mr, Maruschi, in the Eegent's Park, London. 
He next removed to Wrotham Park Gardens, and 
was two years foreman there under his brother, 
the late Mr. Win. Thomson, "King of the Vine- 
yard." 

Mr. D. Thomson was head gardener first to Mr. 
Druinmond, head of the banking firm at Charing 
Cross ; then in 1S50 he was gardener to the late 
Captain Trotter at Dyrham Park. He burnt all 
the heavy soil in the gardens at Dyrham Park, 
and grew the finest vegetables, after the burning, 
he ever produced. In 1858 he went to Archer- 
field, which gardens he rendered celebrated for 
flower gardening and fruit culture. His Pines 
and Grapes grown at Areherfield were often seen 
on the exhibition -tables, where they were usually 
successful in winning prizes. In J 868 he was 
appointed gardener to the famed gardens of 
Diumlanrig Castle, proving then- in every de- 
partment his skill and experience as a gardener ; 
thence he retired in 1897. 

From each of his situations he had tempting 
offers made to remain ; he has been awarded the 
Niel Prisze, the Veitch Memorial Medal, and the 
Victoria Medal of Honour. On leading Drum- 
ianrig he was presented with a magnificent silver 
casket and illuminated address by seventv-six of 
his foremen, all of whom he had placed in good 
situations scattered all over the world. 

He was a writer for the Journal of Horticulture, 
and for several years wrote constantly for the 
Scottish Gardener (from 1854 till 1870), and 
edited it part of that time. He edited The Gar* 
tie iter from 1871 to 1882, when as the last of the 
monthlies it was discontinued. He was author of 
a treatise on The Pine- apple, Fruit Culture under 
Glass, and the Handy Booh of the Flower Garden. 

His only son, Mr, David W. Thomson, is a 
worthy representative of a notable horticultural 
family, and is highly esteemed and respected as 
a prominent nurseryman in Edinburgh. 

Mr. H. W. War© 

needs no introduction to readers of the Gardeners 1 
Chronicle, although his portrait has never ap- 
peared hitherto in its pages. Mr. Ward was a 
frequent and valued contributor during tbe 
quarter of a century he was at Longford Castle, 
and since his removal from that place to Rayleigb, 



in Essex, where he has established a flourishing 
market nursery, has continued to do so. The 
following notes are interesting :— 

" One of my specialities during the twenty- five 
years I was head gardener at Longford Castle, 
Salisbury, was the cultivation of choice vege- 
tables. * Having an abundant supply of good 
stable*matkure at my disposal, and being pro- 
vided with ample labour, I had three layers, 
about 0 inches thick each, trenched into a 
portion of the kitchen -garden every 'year, the 
trenches being from 2 to 3 feet deep and the 
same width ; the bottom of the individual trenches, 
being broken up with a digging-fork, received the 
first layer of manure, the other two were inn 
corporated with the soil in the process of trenching. 
No wonder, therefore, that ground thus treated 
should produce satisfactory results. Scarlet- 
runner Beans attained a* height of from 15 to- 
25 feet, supported by stout Ash -stakes braced 
together with others placed longitudinally at 
about G feet from the ground and . secured in. 
position by cross -ties made of tarred string, and 
these bore heavy crops of fine Beans from bottom to 
top, the produce being gathered by the aid of a 
long pair of steps. Veitch s 1 climbing French 
Bean (raised and grown by me for many years 
before being distributed by Messrs. Yeitch & 
Sons, of Exeter), attained a height of fro 
7 to 8 feet and was heavily cropped with long 
straight Beans of fine quality in ground prepared 
as above. The same may be said of Peas and 
other crops. Owing to the annual application of 
soot as a top-dressing prior to sowing seeds of 
Onions, Turnips, and Parsley, and the trans- 
planting of Lettuce planks, my crops never 
suffered from the attacks of the Onion-maggot 
and other pests. 

" During the years 1882 up to 188G (inclusive) I 
was a frequent and successful exhibitor of 
collections and single dishes of vegetables at the 
Eoyal Horticultural Society's shows, then held at 
South Kensington Gardens, I secured 1st prize, 
offered by Messrs. Sutton & Son*, for four dishes 
of Peas two years in succession, the dates 
being May 23, 1882; and May 22, 1883, and 
June 26 same year. I also carried off Messrs* 
Sutton s J 1st prize for a col lection of Potatos on 
July 24, 1883 ; I was 1st for three dishes of Peas, 
June 24, 1884 ; 1st for two dishes of Beans, and 
1st for Messrs. Carters* Peas at C his wick, July 3, 
1884. At the Eoyal Horticultural Society's Pro- 
vincial Show, held in Liverpool on June 29, 1S8G, 
I took 1st prise offered by Messrs. James Carter & 
Co, for four dishes of their Peas ; also let for 
three dishes of Peas in the Royal Horticultural 
Society *s class. 

" During a period of nearly twenty years I have 
assisted to make the awards in the special vege- 
table classes at Shrewsbury, having for my col- 
leagues fir?t the. Lite Mi\ Thomas Lux ton (once), 
the late Mr. Pownall {several years), Mr, Lambert 
(Powis Castle) and Mr. A, Dean during the last 
five or six years, all being able, painstaking and 
conscientious j udges, and with whom it has been 
a pleasure to work. The vegetables, like all other, 
exhibits at the Shrewsbury Show, are splendid 
examples of good culture. 

"Some twelve years ago I was present at a 
show held in Cheltenham in September, at 
which excellent vegetables were staged in great 
quantity in the individual classes, huge piles 
being artistically arranged, in some cases by the 
aid of a pair of steps ; the number constituting a 
dish not having been stated in the schedule of 
prizes, dishes were made up thus i 250 Tomatos, 
50 Cauliflowers, 30 Cucumbers, 100 Onions, and 
so on. A very imposing show they made V* 



Brad&urj , Agntw & Co,, frittltrs, London and Tenbrsdgt. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE, 



ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUB- 
LISHER, 4i p Wellington Street, Covent Oarden T 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens or plants, 
for naming, should be addressed to the KDI \ ORS, 
4't Wellington street. Covent Garden. London. 

CpTrtfuvnu at tons should be \v ittkh oh one side omy of 
the PAPEPi sent a* early in the week a$ possible and duly 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature will ttot be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Special Notice to Corre^ p on dents* — The Editors da not 
undertake to pay for any contributions or xlhatratwns y or 
to return unused communications or illustrations* unless by 
special arrangement. The Editors do not hold themselves 
responsible /or any opinions expressed by their correspon- 
dents* 

Local News- — Carre spojtdeuts will gratify oblige by sending to 
the Editots early intelligence of local events likely to beef 
interest to our readers, or of any waiters which it is desirable 
to bring under the notice of horticulturists. 

Illustrations — The Editors wtll be glad to receive audio select 
photographs or drawings, suitable for reproduction, of 
gardens, or of remarkable plants, jfowers, trees, &c, but 
they cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents, sending newspapers should be 
carejuilo mark the paia^raphs they wish the Editors to see r 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2- 

West of England Ctirys* Sh* at Plymouth (2 days). 
Brighton and Sussex Hort. Soc. Autumn Sh. (2 days). 
Bournemouth Chrys. Sh. [2 daysj. Southend -on- Sea 
Chrys, Sh* (2 days). 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3— 

Nat. Chrys. Soc Autumn Ex. at Crystal Palate (3 day*), 
Liverpool Chrys, and Fruit Sh. (2 days). Cardiff 
Chrys. Sh. (2 days). Portsmouth Chrys. Sh. (3 day*}. 
Bath Gard. Sue Chrys. Sh. \ 2 da vs). Doncaster Chrys. 
Sh. (S days). 

TUTRSr ',-\ Y, NOVEMBER 4— 

Torquay Chrys. Sh. Forest Gate and Stratford Chrys. 
Sh, (3 days). Linnean Soc. meet* 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5- 

Windsor, Eton and District Chrys, 5h + Nottingham 
Chrysanthemum Sh, (2 days). Altrincliam Chrys, Sh, 
(2 days). 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER G — 

Soc, Franc. d'Hort. de Loud res meet* 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8— 

United Hort. Ben. and Prov« Sac. Com. meet. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9- 

Roy. Hort, Soc. Corns, meet. (Lecture at 3 run. 1>y Mr. 
EdiVin Beckett on Some Beautiful Shrubs Ulster 
Har| + Soc. Chrys. Sh. at Betfasl <"2 days). Southampton 
Chrys. and Fruit Sh. (2 days). Chesterfield Chrys. 
Sh, t2d%^aJ. Clevedon Chrys, Sh. (2 days). British 
Gard. Assoc. Ex. Council meet. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10-Brondey ChTys. Sh. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12-Bradford Chrys. Sh. (2 day*}. 
M ON DAY, NOVEMBER 15^ 

Nat. Chrys. 5oc. Executive and Floral Corns, meet at 
Essex Hall, Strand. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17— 

York Chrys. Sh. (3 days). Chester Paston Soc, Chrys. 
and Fruit Sh. (2 days), Roy, Meteorological Soc. meet, 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER IS— 

Scottish Hort. Soc. Chrys. Ex* in Waverley Market, 
Edinburgh (3 days). Bainsley Chrys. Sh, (2 days). 
Linnean Soc. meet. Manchester Chrys. Sh. (3 days). 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19— 

Bolton Chrys. Sh. (2 days). Leeds Paxlon Soc. Chrys. 
Exli. (2 days i. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23- 

Roy. Hon. Soc, Corns, meet. {Lecture at 3 p.m. by 
Mr. J. A, Alexander, on " Spice S 



Average Mf.an Temperature for the ensuing week, 
deduced from observations during the la^t Fifty Years 
at Greenwich— 46 1°. 

Actual Ti m pi h at u r£s :— 

Lqn don.— I Vcdncsday\ October 27 {6 p.m.): Max. 47*; 
Min. 45 u , 

Gardeners' Chronicle Office, -J J, Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden, London — Thursday ^ October 28 
(10 a.m.); Bar. 29 G; Temp. iS v ; Weather— 
Dull. 

Provinces. — Wednetday, October 27 : Ma*- 45* Eng- 
land South ; Min. 36° Scotland North. 




In the death of David Thomson 
his country loses one of its 
greatest exponents of practical 
gardening. Like Peter Ban - , whose death 
we had to ami ounce but a few weeks ago, 
Thomson had outlived almost all his con- 
temporaries, and doubtless most of the 
younger generation of gardeners know little 
of the great fame attached to the gardens of 
Archer held and Dm mlanrig during the period 
they were under David Thomson's superin- 
tendence. The question is sometimes asked 
whether there are men among present horti- 
culturists equal in their knowledge and prac- 



same degree as was possible when the art of 
gardening in England was in an earlier stage 
of development. But, whilst such thoughts as 
these are suggested by the passing away of 
David Thomson, they do not lesson our ap- 
preciation of his great personality. Those 
who enjoyed a close acquaintanceship with 
him at any period of his life must have been 
impressed by bis superior intelligence, his 
great knowledge of horticulture, his indomit- 
able perseverance and integrity, 

Thomson was bora on March 5, 1823, at 
Torloisk, in the Island of Mull. His father 
held a position as assistant steward; to which 




THE LATE DAVID THOMSON, V.M.H* 



SALES FOR TKE ENSUING WEEK, 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THUREDAV, 
and FRIDAY— 
Dutch Bulbs* at C7 & 68, Cheapside, E,C», by Protheroe 
& Morris, at 10.30. 

TUESDAY To FRIDAY— 

Unreserved Sale of Nursery Stnck at St. John's 
Nurseries, Worcester, by order of the Receiver for 
Debenture Mulders re R.' Smith & Co., by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 11 30. 

WEDNESDAY — 

Eleventh Annual Sale of Nursery Stock at Shorthands 
Nursery, Shorthands, Kent, by order of Mr, J, B> 
Bryant, by Protheroe & Morris, at 11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Duplicate Cypripedluins from the l> Rann Lea M Collec- 
tion of Orchids, at the Coal Exchange, Manchester, by 
Protheroe & Morris, at 1.3** 

FRIDAY — 

Choice Cyprtpediums, also Established Orchids in 
varipty, at 6? & CS, Cheapside, E.C., by Protheroe & 
Morris, at 1%45+ 



tieatl skill to the giants of last century. Some 
are apt to conclude that there are no such 
men, because the same degree of fame is not 
attached to a. few names as was formerly the 
case. We can hardly imagine, for in- 
stance, a gardeners influence dominating 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
as did that of David Thomson ! But it must 
be remembered that gardening is more widely 
practised than formerly, there being hundreds 
of private establishments of repute where 
there used to be but few. In such circum- 
stances there are, perhaps, fewer opportuni- 
ties for men to distinguish themselves m the 



post he had been recommended hy Sir Walter 
Scott. The lack of educational facilities in 
tin' nei_i;ii hour hood must have been felt very 
keenly by the lad who afterwards showed a 
persistent desire to study. At the early age 
of I t he became employed in the gardens of 
Garstaiia House, Lanarkshire. On leaving 
Car stairs, he worked nest at Both well 
Castle, under Andrew Turnbull, the most 
celebrated plant grower of the day. To Turn- 
bull's example and methods Thomson doubt- 
less owed much of his subsequent success in 
plant culture. In 1844 he proceeded south to 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regents Park. 
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It is clear that, in going to the Botanic 
hardens, Thomson was merely .seeking further 
experience, for hi* wagtw whilst there 
amounted to only 14s. per week, ami that only 
to hen the weather permittee] pi a in 11 week's 
work being completed. Out of this sum he 
was required to pay for food and Iml^i u-. 
The Botanic Gardens, then under the care 
of Marnock, offered first-rate opportunities 
for young men seeking practical know- 
ledge in the Uying out and management 
of pleasure gardens. Two years later, 
Thomson became foreman t?Q feds broker 
William, who was then gardener at Wrotham 
Park, rSarnet, and w ho subsequently returned 
to Scotland and established the business now 
known as W. Thomson & Sons, Clovenfords. 
At the ap;e of 22 David Thomson was ap- 
pointed head gardener to Mr. Drummmid. the 
noted bunker, but soon afterwards removed to 
the more important charge of Dyrham Park 
Gardens, belonging to Captain Trotter. There 
he remained for ei-ht years, during which 
time he remodelled the gardens and grounds. 
In 1858, lie returned to Scotland, to he- 
come head gardener at Archerfield, East 
Lothian. It was at Archerfield that Thomson 
made his reputation. The gardens had been 
left in a state of neglect, hence there was 
just the opportunity the energetic young gar- 
dener appreciated, Being allowed a free hand 
and adequate means, he carried out many 
q Iterations. In a few years Archerfield he- 
came widely known for its successful fruit 
growing, particularly for its Vines and Pine- 
apples; the flower gardening at the Castle 
grounds at Dirleton, which were also under 
his charge, achieved equal celebrity. Here 
Thomson practised what is now described as 
the old-fashioned system ul flower bedding in 
Eirst-clasa si vie. He it was who Erst made an 
extensive use of East, Lothian Stocks, and 
they ever afterwards occupied a dominant 
place in his flower schemes, In 1868, Mackin- 
tosh having retired from Dru ml unrig, Thom- 
son was asked by the Duke of Biucleuch to 
accept one of the most important positions in 
private gardening in this country. For nearly 
30 years afterwards Thomson maintained 
Driimlanrie: in the forefront of British horti- 
culture. Every type of gardening known m 
those days was practised there. Fruit culti- 
vation was carried out on a large scale, vines 
being treated as a speciality. The enormous 
glass structure which w as erected on the place 
where the south wall of the kitchen garden 
stood gave him extraordinary facilitieB for ex- 
perimental fruit culture under glass, Stove 
ond greenhouse plants, a good collection of 
the species of Orchids then in cultivation f 
and Zonal and Begal Pelargoniums are only a 
few of the features which made the garden 
famous- Drumlanrig having obtained such 
notoriety, young gardeners were attracted 
to the place for the purpose of gain- 
ing experience. There were plenty of 
changes, for Thomson was always in a posi- 
tion to obtain situations for those under him. 
Gardeners were anxious for journeymen who 
had passed a period at Dniinhi nri^. and 
owners of gardens were not less eager in seek- 
ing Thomson's advice when changing their 
gardeners* In this way many of the most in- 
pnrtant gardens were placed under the care jti 
pupils from Drumlanrig. 

So things continued for 29$ years, until, 
May, 1897, when Thomson was obliged, on 



the urgent advice of his doctor, to tender his 
resignation to the Duke. AVe have seen the 
reply to that letter in which the Duke ex- 
pressed Ms appreciation of the services ren- 

deivd li; Tl -m. and I'eu.nr.l hm. r.-i: n 

for a longer period in his situation* But, 
having once made up his mind. Thomson in- 
variably held to his resolution, and in this 
case, knowing that the time had come when 
lie was unable any longer to continue his work 
with the same vigour as formerly, he woulii 
not consent to hold the position. He left 
Drumlaurig with the good wishes of alh not 
only ol 1 those in the neighbourhood, but of 
gardeners throughout the country. This feel- 
ing was expressed by the presentation of an 
illuminated add r ess > enclosed in a silver cas- 
ket, from 75 of Thomson's old pupils who were 
scattered over various parts of the country* 

We have dwelt upon the practical side of 
Thomson's character, but he would never have 
succeeded as he did if his intellectual capaci- 
ties had not been of the highest order. His 
contributions to horticultural literature for a 
period covering more than half a century are 
sufficient to show that his mind was devoted 
to study, Sixty-four years ago he contributed 
his first article on Heaths. He was a con- 
tributor to the Scottish Gnidcner from its 
establishment, in 1854, and he became Editor 
of that journal in 1870, in succession to his 
brother , continuing as Editor until, in 1882, 
Messrs. Blackw ood ceased to publish the jont - 
nal, whose title had been altered to The 
Gardener. His published books include TTte 
Hand tf Booh of the Flatter Garden, published 
bv Black woods in 1868, whilst Thomson was 
still at Archerfield, Frit it* under < timi* 1 1 ^Sl I . 
and a Practical Treatise on the Culture of 

Thomson was awarded the Neill Prize, the 
Veiteh Memorial Medal, and the Victoria 
Medal of Honour, and was a life member of 
the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Institution, 

He died on the 22nd inst., at his residence, 
at Esk Bank, in liis 8 7th year. The remains 
were interred at Dalkeith Cemetery on Mon- 
day last ? in a grave class to that of Malcolm 
Dunn, in the presence of many of Thomson \s 
old pupils. Deceased's only son, David 
William, is the well-known Edinburgh 
nurservmaii who recent Iv contributed to these 
columns a summary of the history of the 
It oyal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 



Royal Horticultural Society. — \Ve have 
received horn the Rev. W. Wilks the following 
list of successes gained this summer by the second - 
year students at Wisley v — Diploma examination 
(in order of merit).— A. W Simmorida (diploma 
and demonstratorship of £40 for one year) ; W. tL 
Kent {diploma and prize) ; J. Ridley (diploma and 
prize); H- W- Abb Us (diploma and prize); G. 
A. S, Brookes {diploma); S, B. Gorringe 
(diploma) ; H. L. Robson (diploma) ; N. A. Phil- 
lips (diploma). Nicholson's prize for observa- 
tion* — A. W. Simmonds. General examination. 
— J. W, McCaig (scholarship of £25 per annum 
for two vears. Silver -gilt Modal, certificate and 
prize) ; W. Miles (certificate and prize) ; W. G. 
Kent (certificate and prize) ; H. L. Robson (certi- 
ficate and prize) ; A, W, Simmonda (certificate 
and prise); and 12 other certificates. In the 
absence of the president, these awards were dis- 
tributed a few days i\£u by Mr. H.\nr<Y .1 
Veitcii, V.M.H., who was accompanied by nilier 
members of the Council, together wilh the RiyhL 



Hon. Ariuur C. Dyke Acland, ex-Minister of 
Education, who gave a short address. Mr. 
James Hudson, Y«M.H*, also gave advice arising 
from a lifelong experience as a practical and 
scientific gardener. One of the students, Mr. 
Seaton, after a three -years' course, was this 
summer appointed by the British Columbia 
Government to superintend one of their public 
parks at a commencing salary of £200 a year. 

Linnean Society. — The first meeting of the 
forthcoming session will he held on November 4, 
at 8 p.m.., when a lecture by Professor H. H. W. 
Pearson, M.A., Sc.D., will be delivered on 
iC Some Account of the Field-botanv of Nairn- 
(jiialand, Damaraland, and South Angola/' illus- 
trated with lantern-slides. Mr. Cecil Carcs- 
\V r i . so m , V . G . S . , will make an e sh ibit \ 1 1 u atra t i tig 
i he natural inclusion of stones in woody tissue. 

Jubilee Flower Show at Haarlem, 1910. 

— In preparation for the great bulb show to be 
held at Haarlem next spring, we are informed 
that nearly one million bulbs were planted 
during the first half of the present month. 
These are distributed in about 1,500 beds 
and borders of various shapes and dimensions. 
A portion of the grounds is laid out in the 
li— j. 1 1 L.i i- French style in connection with the 
imposing building of the palace at the north 
side of the show ground nod formerly belonging 
to King Louis Napoleon during his short stay- 
in Holland. Tim other part of the show is de- 
signed in natural landscape style t affording an 
opportunity for a great number of picturesque 
groups and dumps of all kinds of bulbs, growing 
naturally at the feet of the old trees, which are 
the pride of th« Haarlem Park. The nursery- 
men of Boskoop and Anlsiiii-rr ami other mitres 
of the Dutch nursery trade will plant Conifers 
and flowering shrubs and trees early in spring. 
The temporary shows will be held in two spacious 
buildings specially erected for the purpose. The 
show is being held to celebrate the half-centenary 
of the Dutch Bulb Growers' Society, and it is 
the principal horticulture] centres of the 
world will send delegates. Deputations have 
already been announced by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, the Societe Nationale d T Horticul- 
ture de France, the Societe Royale d* Agriculture 
et de Botanique de Gaud, and others* The deputa- 
tion from the Royal Horticultural Society will 
consist of Sir Albert Rollit and Messrs. Harjiy 
J, Yeitch\ E. A. Bowles, James Hudson, and 
Rev. W. Wilks. The prospects for the show are 
said to be favourable, and it is hoped that the 
show will prove of great interest to horticul- 
turists* 

Fruiterers' Company. — The old custom of 
presenting a collection of fruit by this City com- 
pany to the Lord Mayor of London ujs uh-rrved 
on the 20th inst. Sir George Trtjscott was ac- 
companied by the Lady Mayoress, the presenta^ 
tion being made by Dr. Qrwin, Master of the 
Company. At the close of the ceremony, the 
L td Mayor and Lady Mayoress entertained the 
master, wardens and members of the company to 
dinner. Formerly the Lord Mayor demanded a 
toll upon all fruit sold in London, and this an- 
nual ceremony is a reminder of this right, which 
is no longer enforced. 

War lev Place Gardens — Mr. Bernard 
Quahjtch announces that he will publish early in 
December a selection of 41 collotype views of 
Miss E. A. Wili mott's interesting garden at 
Great Warlcy. These will be issued in one 
volume, the folio measuring 16 inches by 13 
inches. 

Fruit - Growing in New Brunswick. 
Canada. — This business having been taken up 
seriously by the Government of New Brunswick, 
a horticulturist will ho appointed during 
November, purl of whose duty it will hi j to visit 
different parts of the province and encuurago the 
farmers to begin or develop fruit growing* 
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MB. J. ROBERTS, in his excellent and suggestive paper on 
" Grape Culture for Market," published on page 241 last 
week, observed : — " Those who are old enough to carry their 
memories back thirty, or even twenty, years will be able to recog- 
nise how greatly this fruit has risen in commercial value." The 
increase in the production of this princely fruit during the period 
indicated has been little short of marvellous. Not only has the 
market supply increased enormously in bulk, but the advance in 
value, as represented by the size and good appearance of the fruit, 
is equally remarkable. Twenty or thirty years ago the general 
character of market Grapes was the reverse of inviting, and much 
■of the fruit by its rubbed and bedraggled appearance was more 
calculated to repel than to invite purchasers. No doubt superior 
-Grapes could be had, but they were exceptional, and the prices 
-were high accordingly. Grapes, large and practically faultless in 
•colour and quality, were regarded as luxuries a generation ago ; 
whereas they now abound and are obtained by thousands of 
persons to whom the prices of the old days would be pro- 
hibitive. It is to the improvement in culture and packing, as well 
as to the increase in quantity, that the present popularity of Grapes 
may be ascribed, and the best cultivators are yet able to derive 
-profit by their skill, or they would not continue in the occupation. 
The prices for their fruit have undoubtedly fallen considerably, 
but many, if not all, the chief growers have in some way contrived 
to increase the bulk of their produce without impairing its quality, 
and so they have managed to " struggle on," while some who might 
be heard declaring that Grape growing was " done for " have ex- 
tended the cultivation of this most popular of all exotic fruits. 

Mr. Barron, in his useful and highly popular work, " "Vines and 
Tine Culture," refers to the commercial supply of Grapes and the 
general fall in prices as follows : — " The average prices now realised 
are from 25 to 50 per cent, lower than they were ten years ago. 
Many feared that the enormous increase of the Grape trade would 
swamp the market and ruin the growers. On the contrary, how- 
ever, more money in the aggregate is realised by the growers than 
was formerly the case with high prices. They base their calcula- 
tions on the actual costs and gross returns, and argue thus : that to 
-sell a ton of Grapes at 2s. or 3s. per lb. is better than, as formerly, 
to sell a few hundred pounds at 10s. or 202. per lb. — prices that 
were practically beyond the reaoh of the consumers. Cheap prices 
now enable retail fruiterers to maintain a supply on sale at all 
times, thus increasing the consumption." How great this was when 
those lines were written in 1887 the author of the above work gives 
some examples. One commission agent in Covent Garden is said 
to have disposed of over 40,000 baskets, or an equivalent of about 
250 tons, in the preceding year ; and a Kensington fruiterer is 
recorded as having sold to his customers during the same period 
40,144 lbs , the cost price of which averaged a little over Is. a pound- 
It is clear that the public are very well served with Grapes, but 
with the increase of population and wealth the demand will increase 
also, and perhaps in greater proportion than before, since the 
dietetic and hygienic value of fruit is becoming more and more 
appreciated. 

Mr. Barron has done good service in disseminating sound know- 
ledge on Grape culture during the past few years ; but there is 
another gentleman to whom the world is immensely indebted — 
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the veteran cultivator and effective teache^Mr. William Thomson) 
of Clovenfords. Mr. Thomson has been growing- Graphs, mebraa 
have seldom, if ever, been surpassed, between fifty and sixty years, 
and twenty-eight years have elapsed since the first edition appeared 
of his " Practical Treatise on the Grape Vine" (Blackwood). Prac- 
tical it undoubtedly is, as it is a record plainly and clearly told of his 
actual practice and its excellent results. It is impossible to estimate 
the amount of good that has been done in the Grape growing 
world by the publication of this work. Gardeners all over the 
kingdom have been made wiser by its teaching, and Grape growing 
was never so well understood before as it became after its appear- 
ance. Ten editions of the work have been issued, and the last of 
them has been for some time on our table. "What may be termed 
the "Grape Conference week" at Chiswick appears appropriate 
for a brief allusion to the re-issue, and also for recognising the 
great services of the author by the publication of his portrait, 
which will be found on page 273. 

We have no intention of writing the history of the great 
cultivator. We know he took charge of the gardens at Wrotham 
Park, Barnet, in 1837, and in the work he has graphically described 
the bold treatment to which he subjected the Vines there. It is 
worth repeating. 

" In a house 65 feet long and 22 feet wide there was a row of 
strong cast-iron pillars running along the centre of it to support 
the rafters, and against these the Vines were planted, twisting 
round them like enormous snakes. My employers were loth to 
have these old Vines destroyed, and wished me to make an effort 
to renovate them if possible. I made a careful examination of the 
state and position of their roots, and found that none of them were 
within a foot of the surface of the soil. It was the custom to keep 
all the bedding plants standing on the floor of this house, and the 
constant watering and treading had made the whole surface, which 
had not been broken up for years, as hard as asphalt. This I had 
picked up, and removed from the, house, to the depth of 1 foot. I 
then got hold of the leading roots and traced them as far as possible. 
When they could be pursued no farther without going a great 
depth I cut them and coiled them round the pillars that supported 
the stems, till in this way I had raised some eight or ten of the 
roots of each Vine, not one of which, as far as I traced them, had 
any live rootlets on them. I had mats put round these bundles of 
roots, and kept them damp for the time being. I then laid out all 
the roots on a bed of now soil, making a regular set of incisions 
with the knife right and left, about 9 inches apart, along their 
whole length, covering them over with 6 inches of the same com- 
post, and giving them a good watering with warm water. This 
was done in March, just as their buds were beginning to swell. 
They broke as weak as straws, and looked very miserable till about 
the end of July, when they showed some signs of making second 
growths of a more vigorous character than the first. Shortly after 
this time I dug down to several of the roots I had made the 
incisions in, and found that from the lip of each wound nearest the 
parent stem a great number of young roots, like poroupine quills, 
had started off into the new soil. This was in the summer of 
1838, and in 1839 they broke comparatively strong, showing a fair 
crop of fruit, which they brought to perfect maturity. In 1840, 
and for seven or eight years afterwards, they bore first-rate crops 
of excellent Grapes colouring well. They were Black Ham- 
burghs." 

That successful example of Vine renovation has been copied in 
hundreds of instances with excellent results. After bearing fur 
some years the Vines were removed, all but one that was left for 
experiment, and this Vine we saw thirty years subsequently in the 
best of condition and bearing splendid fruit. 

Having given an extract from the first edition of the work we 
take another from the tenth, in which are embodied sensible re- 
marks on Vine borders, thus : — 

" In making up the border, if the soil is what may be termed 
light loam, let it be well beaten and made evenly firm by a steel 
fork ; but do not tread it hard with the feet, or wheel barrows over 
it. If the soil is what may be termed heavy, and especially if damp 
when the border is made up, the above caution is even more 
necessary. I know of nothing in the field of horticulture that 
exhibits greater lack of scientific knowledge than ramming damp 
soil hard together in positions where it is to remain for yearB, 
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Passing outside we come to the forcing houses, the first the Tomato 
house, in which was a g3od crop of fruit. The Melon house had a 
good late crop, Mr. Cromwell speaking in the highest terms of 
Sutton's Scarlet Invincible, and certainly the fruit was very fine, with 
Sutton's Monarch and Hero of Lockinge. In the Cucumber house the 
latest had just been planted, and here I noticed some grand plants 
resting of Dendrobiums thyrsiflorum, nmbriatum oculatum, crassinode, 



&c. A large roomy Peach case 90 feet long has been reared against a 
«->uth wall. The trees are specimens of good culture. A few fruits of 
Barrlngton large in size and of good colour, and Princess of Wales, very 
good, were still on the trees, the other varieties grown being Royal 
'George and Grosse Mignonne, and of Nectarines Lord Napier, Pineapple, 
and Violette Hative. The frames are filled with a good selection of 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Poinsettias, Gardenias, and other plants. About 
«00 Chrysanthemums are grown, but of these I will speak later, as they 
will be worth noting. Fruit is very scarce, Lord Suffield and Warner's 



King, and Marie Louise, and Duchesae d'Angouleme being the best. 
Tae pleasure grounds are well kept, and contain some fine specimen 
Hollies, a choice collection of herbaceous plants, and I was pleased to 
notice a fine bed of Lilium lancifolium rubrum, with hundreds of 
flowers, iu a sheltered position on the lawn, and an oblong bed of Lilinm 
auratum. Altogether the place is kept up in first-class style, and certain 
to be with such a man as Mr. Cromwell at the head of affairs. My 



visit was a thoroughly enjoyable one, and I left Clevelly with a know- 
ledge that things were going on in the best possible manner.— 
R. P. Boby. ___ 

THE AURICULA. 
Its Longevity and Times fob Repotting. 

By the life of any one stem, head, lead, growth, or plant the Auricula 
is a limited perennial. An individual growth will maintain its vigour 
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the chapter! upon Stocks (and in this connection the illustration showing 
the differing styles of roots upon Briar catting, seedling Briar, and 
Manetti is a feature as useful as it is noTel), Propagation, Exhibiting, 
and other matters will be found full of useful information, not merely 
to the beginner but to the more experienced grower, and all bear the 
impress of the hand of one who, before sitting in the study to write the 
book, has gone into the field and the garden and done the work. The 
only hindrance to the widespread popularity of the book is the peculiar 
price. However, all Rose growers must read the book.— J. B. 



master. He came south, and took charge of the gardens at Wrothat* 
Park, Barnet, more than fifty years ago, and displayed consummate 
ability in the oonduct of all the departments. Flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables were alike grown well, but he achieved the greatest fame in 
Grape-growing, especially perhaps in the renovation of old Vines, lin 
which work he was a pioneer. 

Mr. Thomson eventually took charge of the Duke of BuocleuohV 
gardens at Dalkeith, and while there he wrote his admirable treatise 
on Vine culture. This proved the foundation of the success of manyla 




Fig. 10.— Mb. WILLIAM THOMSON. 



DEATH OF MB. WILLIAM THOMSON. 

It is our sorrowful duty to announce the death of one of the greatest 
practical horticulturists of the century, Mr. William Thomson of Cloven- 
fords, in his eighty-first year. Mr. Thomson was in his usual health, 
mentally and physically vigorous till the 2nd Inst, when he slipped on 
a piece of ice and fell heavily, receiving a severe shaking. A chill 
followed, pneumonia supervened, and he expired on Saturday morning 
last, the 12th inst. 

We have no details of Mr. Thomson's early life, but think he 
received part of his training as a gardener at Bothwell Castle, and lived 
to become one of the foremost exponents of the art of which he was a 



rdener in the production of the princely fruit, and the name of Mr. 
illiam Thomson became an honoured one throughout the oountry. 
In 1890 we referred to Mr. Thomson and his work as follows in 
referring to the last edition of his treatise : — 

" The veteran cultivator and effective teacher, Mr. William Thomson 
of Clovenfords, has been growing Grapes such as have seldom, if ever, 
been surpassed, between fifty and sixty years, and twenty-eight years' 
have elapsed since the first edition appeared of his ' Practical Treatise 
on the Crape Vine ' (Blackwood). Practical it undoubtedly is, as it is- 
a record plainly and clearly told of his actual practice and its exoellent 
results. It is impossible to estimate the amount of good that has. 
been done in the Crape-growing world by the publication of this work. 
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Gajdeners all over the kingdom have been made wiser by its teachin g , 
and Grape-growing was never 80 well under* to 3d before ai it became 
•iter ita appearance." 

We at the tame time published hit portrait, which we now reproduce, 
and he had changed bnt slightly in appearance since the photograph 
was taken. As we are preparing for press we find the following record 
of Mr. Thomson's life and work in the " Scotsman : "— 

° Mr. Thomson's ancastors were located for generations in the Border 
county of Roxburgh, where Mr. Thomson was born in 1814, bat bis father 
having been appointed land steward on tbe estate of Haolaine of Loohbule 
early in thin oentory, the family wera brought np m the Island of Mall. 
There Mr. Thomson served his apprenticeship as a gardener under Mr. 
Wilson, afterwards wood manager on tbe Penrhyn estates in North Wales. 
Leaving his island home, Mr. Thomson aoqutred experience in his pro- 
fessioD, like all young gardeners of his time, in serving as journeyman and 
foreman in various good gardens in Scotland, ultimately being employed in 
the lattor capacity under Mr. Andrew Turnball at Both well, the seat of the 
Earl of Home in Lanarkshire. This place was then one of the most famed 
in Scotland as a school for horticulture, nnd especially for the cultivation of 
bard wooded greenhouse plants; the collection of Cape Heaths being one 
of tbe very finest in this country, and remained to until the death of Mr. 
Tarn hull aboat a deoade ago. 

" Young Thomson reaped the fall advantage of serving nnder such a 
distinguished horticulturist as Mr. Tnrnbnll, and when he bad completed 
his service at Brthwell Oastla he was appointed gardener to the Hon. 
Mr. Byng, at Wrotbam Park, in Hertfordshire, about the year 1889. 
There he remained for sixteen years, and aoqu'red great experience as a 
horticulturist as well at a contributor to horticultural literature, then 
in its infanoy. Daring that period he was well known at the great 
horticultural shows, then in the hey-day of their fame, in and around 
London, taking aa aotive part as an exhibitor and a jndg-, and acquir- 
ing oonniderable reputation as an authority on Grapes and their soocessf nl 
cultivation. On the retirement of Mr. Cnarles M'Intosh from the 
charge of the Duke of Buocleach's gardens at Dalkeith in 1866 Mr. 
Thomson wai appointed his successor, and in that prominent position 
in the gardening world be fully maintained bis skill and reputation as a 
leading horticulturist of the times. As editor for some years of the 
"Soottish Gardener," be did much to stimulate a taste for gardening among 
the community, and especially among bis professional brethren, on bit 
favourite topic, the cultivation of the Grape Vine. While at Dalkeith he 
also wrote a manual on the Vine and its cultivation, whioh is still a trust- 
worthy authority on the subject. 

'• Always a keen and successful competitor at the shows of the Edinburgh 
Horticultural Sooiety and of the Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
where he won many prises for the excjllenoe of his exhibits, he turned his 
attention to the raiting of new varieties of fruits and flowers, and in the 
latter years of his career at Dalkeith ha ■ma.i successful in raising the two 
well kno*n varieties of white Grapes— the Duke of Baoolench, a large, 
lusoious, golden-berried variety, much relished by those who prefer a mild- 
flavoured, juioy Grape ; and tin Duchess of Baoolouoh, a handsome bunched 
variety, with smallish golden berries of the richest Savour. He alto raited 
two o'her seedling Grants whioh appeared in oommeree while be was al 
Dalkeith — via.. Golden Champion and Whiie Lady Downe's, bat neither i) 
muoh grown at the present time. 

" Mr. Thomson remained for bit teen years at Dalkeith, leaving there in 
1871, when he established the Tweed Vineyard at Clovenfords, near 
•Gabsbt 1«, tbe fame of whioh has spread far and wide among Grape 
growers. In latter years he has been assisted by bis sons in tbe business at 
Clov-nfords, where, besides the growing of Grapes on a large scale, a fine 
business has been created in Orchids and other high-class plants, as well as 
in an exoellent artificial manure, to which much of Mr. Thomson's success 
as a Grape grower is attributed. Since he established himself at Cloven- 
fords Mr. Thomson created around him quite a little town of industry, 
where fo merly there was a men hamlet, with the usual country inn, and 
blaok-mitb and joiner's shop of tbe neighbourhood. He has all along taken 
a k°en interest in horticultural affairs, and was a regular attendant at the 
shows of the Boyal Caledonian Hortioumral Society, where his well-known 
robust figu'e with white hat was always a centre of rally to a crowd of bis 
gardening friends and the general horticultural public. At his leisure time 
Se was a frequent contributor to the "Scotsman" of interesting articles on 
various topios, from the cultivation of Gr«pes to the rearing of poultry and 
other useful arts — so wide was his knowledge and comprehensive his mind. 
Mr. Thomson was an elder in the avoid tacra parish ohuroh of Caddonfoot, 
and was a member of the parish School Boird." 

Mr. Thomson's remains were interred at Caddonfoot on Wednesday, 
16th Inst. He leaves two daughters, most estimable ladies, and one ton, 
Mr. John Thomson, who hat taken a leading part in the Clovenfords 
business for some time. The late Mr. William Thomson was a man of 
bright intelligence, sturdy independence, great knowledge, as well as 
strong common sense, and his name is deeply graven on the tablets of 
horticulture. 



FLORAL FACTS AND FANCIES. — 7. 

Some unknown individual chose for tbe motto of tbe Mistletoe 
flower, " I surmount all obstacles," by no meant inappropriate when 
the habit of tbe plant it regarded, tinoe it grows and thrives in the 
-face of difficulties which seem likely to extinguish its early life. 
At the outset— nnder natural conditions— ita seeds depend upon 
tbe agency of birds for their distribution, and during the first three 
years thegr wth of the plant is very alow. Then, as the male and 
female flowers are separate, fertilisation is brought aboat either by 
the wind, or more probably by insect visitors. Bees are drawn to 
them, it is stated, because they have a peculiar honey-like odour ; 
also they are oonspiouous. Bat we may reckon that not one person 
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in ten thousand of those not living in the districts where the 
Mistletoe is grown has ever seen the flower. 

On the host of traditions connected with the plant itself we 
most not dwell. It was reverenced by many Pagan nations, 
regarded as a protection from wounds and tbe influences of evil 
spirits, also a cure for various diseases, though it has been queried 
lately whether the Mistletoe of our British ancestors was the 
species familiar to us. Some think it must have been Loraathus 
europtaus, whioh frequently grows on the Oak ; Viscum album 
seldom. From a long list of trees upon which it has been found, 
there it proof that its favourites are the Apple, Hawthorn, Black 
Poplar, and Willow. Just now, when Christmas decorations are 
being removed, there it an opportunity to experiment with 
Mistletoe berries. It is only necessary to place each berry in some 
crack or depression in tbe bark, and cover it with a bit of bass to 
protect it from birds. In tbe West of England some folks have 
successfully grown the plant upon Hawthorn hedges, or as an 
adornment along avenues of Limes and Poplars. 

To a very different plant belongs a significance similar to that 
of the Mistletoe. It it a native of hot climates, well known in 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy, and which thrives with at ; but it is 
not often seen in gardens. The Acanthus was thought to repre- 
sent genius overcoming difficulties, because, like some other plants, 
it has a power of adapting itself to circumstances, and when 
checked from extending in one direction strikes out upon a new 
course. It was the growth of an Acanthus around a flat tile in a 
manner rather unusual that suggested to Oallimachas the idea of 
the Corinthian oolumn ; and from the extensive use made of it by 
the ancients when drawing designs on furniture, vases, and robes, 
the Acanthus has also become a symbol of art in action. Old 
Pliny recommended the plant as an ornament for lawns and 
bordnrs, oar poet Milton introduces it amongst those that shaded 
the bower of Eve. 

Probably few people now, in decorating churches and houses 
at the seasons of Christmas and new year, pay any attention to the 
significance of the foliage and flowers that are used ; but by our 
ancestors muoh regard was given to this. Not having at command, 
however, any plants growing under shelter in winter, their ohoioe 
was necessarily limited, and even of evergreens they had but few. 
Prised because it was a holy or sacred tree, the Holly claimed a 
conspicuous place whioh is still giveu to it ; besides, from a 
peculiarity of habit, it stood as an emblem of " foresight." Cling- 
ing to a tree even in decay, the Ivy represented "friendship" 
unshaken by misfortune, and its arms have sustained many an 
ancient wall during centuries. A line in one of the quaint old 
carols highly commends the Ivy, " For all bale she is bliss," how 
we do not exactly know. A wreath of it was also deemed a fitting 
tribute of honour to bestow upon a poet. In Greece, at one time, 
the bridegroom held, at the wedding ceremony, a bough of Ivy, 
representing unshaken attachment. Rosemary, frequently worn 
at funerals as an emblem of fidelity, and of remembrance, too, 
according to Shakespeare, was sometimes used in ohuroh decoration, 
fresh or dried, for the sake of its fragrance, if not for its meaning. 
Some old writers state that this plant was a symbol of " repent- 
ance " or sorrow as well. 

Belying chiefly for decoration on the plants of woods and 
lanes, our ancestors gathered the wild Clematis (the "Traveller's 
Joy "), conspicuous by its feathery sprays, as a winter adornment, 
and it is even yet employed in decoration, though it is emblematic 
of "artifice." The reason is, that beggars at one time used to 
produce sores by means of the acrid juice, which is similar in 
effect to that of the Buttercups or Crowfoots. But the handsome 
exotic with purple flowers is taken to represent "beauty," though 
the evergreen variety is, oddly enough, a symbol of " poverty." 
With the Clematis, the long runners of the Woody Nightshade or 
Bitter Sweet, sometimes green in winter, were occasionally 
mingled — a plant that is regarded as an emblem of troth, because, 
if chewed, the juice is at first bitter ; but a sensation of sweetness 
follows. More, as Dr. Tyas adds, it has a preference for shady 
places, and is like truth, because she now and then abides at the 
bottom of a well 1 To us, probably, an array of Hacel rods would 
have no particular significance, but when the catkins began to 
appear on them they were formerly cut, to be displayed as the 
tokens of "reconciliation" and "peace" amongst Christians. 
The idea came from the ancients, for the wonderful caduoeas, or 
magic rod of tbe deity Mercury, was supposed to be of hazel wood. 
Aooording to the legend, he and Apollo came to the human race 
while all were savages, and, after the god of music bad softened 
with divine harmony the hearts of men, Meroury, by the influence 
of his rod, prompted brotherly kindness, the love of country, and 
the desire for commerce, as being a bond whioh would finally unite 
all nations. 

We find that certain groups of plants have uncomplimentary 
characteristics attached to most of them. Thai, the Hellebores, 
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and on the tipper sepal fine linen of purple, bo.h 
petali and npper sepal having over the lower halves 
a pretty light emerald-green tint ; lip cream-white, 
with rose Tein.Dg in front; staminode rose-purple 
(Award of Merit)- C. Madame Georges Truffant 
(ciiioiare X Stonei), a noble hybrid, partaking 
largely of C, Stonei, but *ith a reddish-breeze hue 
over iti whole surface; the tipper sepal was pale 
rose on white, and with ascending purple lines ; 
th* petals, which were broad, like those of O* 
Stonei platytamium, had numerous chocolate 
spots ; lip bronze or brownish-rose (Award of Merit). 

C. X J. II. Berry (Harristanum sn per bum X con- 
color), which, from a florist's point ot view, is one of 
the nearest to perfection yet attained, the segments 
being broad and round, and the whole flower mas- 
sire; in its various tints, purple and white predo- 
minate (Award of Merit)/ Not less beautiful was 
C. X Leeannm virgin ale, in which the upper sepal is 
almost entirely pure white, and some other hjbridg 
shown. Remarkable in Messrs. Sanders' group also 
were Maxillaria ochroleuca (Botanical Certificate), 
the white Dendrobiam barsigerum album (Botanical 
Certificate). Fescatorea Klabochorum, a fine series 
of Lselia anceps, among which were the richly- 
colottred L* a, Schroderae, and the large white L, a, 
Schroder iana, a floe specimen of Cimbidium X Wjn* 
nianum, Fhaio-Calanthe X Arnold iana, and many 
handsome Odontoglojaums, &c. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Bar ford, Barking 
(grower, Mr, W. H, White), staged a select group, in 
which the Bur ford hybrid Dendrobinms were very 
attractive, the varieties of D, xanthocentrnm (Ains- 
worthii X Findlayannm) varying very much in their 
delicate tints, that named *• pallens" being nearly 
white, while most of the others had rose- tipped 
petals and orange disc to the lip, D. X Hebe and 

D. X Barfordiense were alio very handsome, la 
the centre of the group was a fine specimen of Dan- 
drobinm Wattianum, with many pure white flowers 
with orange base to the lip (Botanical Certificate) ; 
beiide it the pretty D. dicupham, white, with rose 
centre (Botanical Certificate) ; and in front 
a fine mass of the little Epidendrum polybnlbon 
with over forty flowers (Cultural Com men* 
dation). Other remarkable plants in the col- 
lection were Masdevallia X CourtauAdiana, CyprU 
pedium X Sallieri Hyeaoum, with sis flowers ; 
Lselia autumnalis alba, Dendrobiam nobile Barford- 
lease, and cut spikes of Phaluenopsia leucorrhodflj P, 
Schilleriana, and P. Aphrodite, between which the 
first-named is said to be a natural hybrid. M. Jules 
Hye-L a ysen, Coupure, Ghent, sent his fine Cypri- 
pedium X Madame Jules Hye {Spiceriannm super- 
bum X tons am), and which has the massive form of 
C. tonsum in a great degree, and is one of the largest 
flowers of its class. The upper sepal is white, with 
a pale rose- flush and crimson band up the centre, 
the rest of the flower yellowish, with reddish rose 
tint over the surface (Award of Merit), It was 
described in our columns February 17, 1894, p. 198. 

Messrs, Jas, Veitch & Son, Royal Exotic Nursery p 
Kings Road , Chelsea, showed three distinct hybrid 
Cypripediums, two of which were beautiful, and the 
third curious. The handsome ones were C. X 
Mimosa superba ( Arthurian nm £ t Spiceria- 
num $ ), which adheres in form to the favourite, 
C* Arthur ianum, and has similar colour in its petals 
and lip; the npper sepal is large, green at the base, 
and pure white on the upper half, the green base 
and lower portion of the white bearing purple spots 
(Award of Merit), And C, Norma (Niobe & 9 
Spiceriannm ? ) ; the upper sepal is white, with a 
purple band ap the middle, and slight purple feathers 
at the sides, the wavy petals and lip resembling C- x 
Niobe (Award of Merit). The other, C, Aeaon 
(tnsigne ? , Drurii <J ), resembled iniigne, with the 
short lip and more concave form of the petals which 
C, Drurii might be expected to impart, 

Thos. Ssauar, Eiq s Stand Hall, Whitefield, Man- 
Chester (gr. s Mr, R Johnson), showed the singnlar 
greenish Cypripediam (Selenipedium) Baisserianum 
(Botanical Certificate), C. X Daviesiannm (Boxalli 
atratum x Argus) ; C, X Euphrosyne (Spiceriannm 
x Selltgemm majus); C« X Leeanum aureum, and 
C. X nitens. 

Fr *J Hardy, Eiq , Tynteifleld, Ashton- on- Mersey 
(gn, Mr* T. Stafford), exhibited Oiontoglossnm 
nebulosum caudidulum, a fine pure white Bower with 
yellow base to the Hp (Award of Merit) ; Cattle va 
Percivaliana, Tyntesfield variety, a fine form, with 
open, richly- coloured lip, displaying the dark orange 
Jms; Laelio-Cattieja X Pallas superba; Cypripe- 

! l k^4 X n Swiohariiei HwpMttrai a large-flowered 
Hybrid Cypnpedium, Lawrenceanum x Curtiiii 
and other Cypripediums ; Lselia anceps Dawsoni &c 



Walter Cobb ( Eiq, Dulcote, Tunbndge Weils 
(ST Mr. J* Howes), showed a fine plant of the 
best variety of Cypripedium x nitens superbum 
(Award of Merit), and C. Boxalli, Cobb's variety, 
a striking variation being that the upper 
tepal is almost covered with blackish shining 
blotches- E, Ashwortb,Eiq. f Hsrefield Hall, Cheshire, 
showed a fine collection of cut spikes of rare varieties 
of Lselia aaceps, including L- a, Amesiana, L, a, 
Schroderiana, &c, and a good plant of the original 
U a, albs, a fine thing, which is still rare ; also 
Zygopetalum Mackayii ma j or, Lsalio-Cattleya X 
exoniensis, and Loalia autumn alif. Chas. In gram t 
Esq , Eisted House, Godalming (gr tJ Mr, T. W. 
Bond), showed Cattle j a Percivaliana alba, which 
had been previously certificated* 

Messrs. Linden, THorticulture Internationale, 
Pare Leopold, Brussels, sent a number of spikes of 
their Cattleya maxima gigantea, a light form showing 
great variety ,bnt on fortunately the flowers had suffered 
much injury in transit (Vote of Thanks), 

Mr. J. Prewett, Swiss Nursery, Hammersmith, 
showed the fine Cymbidium Tracyanum ; and A, H. 
Smee, Esq., Wallington (gr, Mr ( Cummins), Lselia 
autumnalis gigantia. 

Fruit Committee. 

Present : P. Crowley, Eiq p in the chair ; and 
Messrs, T. F. Rivers, T. J< Siltmarsh, Geo, Ban- 
yard, H, Pearson, J, Cbeal, J, H, Veitch, G, ff, 
Cummins, W. Pope, A, D^an, C. Ross, J, A. L^ing, 
W, Bates, J, Hndson, G. Wjthes, F, Q, Lane, 
J. Smith, Geo, Reynolds, and R. Fyfe, 

Messrs. J, Cheal & Sons, Crawley, Sussex, exhi- 
bited ten dishes of excellent fruit, consisting almost 
exclusively of Apples, in good condition. Some of 
the more noticeable were the following Ribston 
Pippin, Golden Noble, Mirejde Manage, King of 
Pippins, Frogmore Prolific, Lord Derby, Colonel 
Vaughan, Emily Child, a small fruit, that colours 
similarly to Mere de Meiage; Emperor Alexander, 
Bismarck, Swedish Reinette, and Banmann's Winter 
Russet. 

The following Fears were also shown : Catillac, 
Uvedale's St. Germain, Verulam, Duchesse de Nr mours 
and Charles C jgo6a (Silver Knighttan Medal), 

Another collection of capital Apples was shown 
by Messrs, John Laing & Sons, Forest Hill, Lon- 
don, S K, These included Striped Beefinp, Magnum 
Bonum, Alfriston, Bismarck, Beauty of Kent, Gloria 
Mnndi, French Crab (rather small). Lane's Prince 
Albert, Sandringham (very nice). Hoary Morning, 
Liiy Henniker, Royal Kasset, Mere de M6iage, &c. 
(Silver Banksian Medal), 

Mr. W, Gradwell s i t Manor Road, Tottenham, ex- 
hibited some sticks of a red Rhubarb called Totten- 
ham Early ; and Mr, J, Gray, Anglesey, North Wales, 
sent a dish of Tomatos (Vote of Thanks). 

EDINBURGH BOTANIC All. 

January 10,— Tde January meeting of the above 
Society was held at 5, S% Andrew Square on the 
above evening, Profeisor F. 0. Bower, F R.S., the 
President of the Society, occupjing the chair. After 
the reading of the report of the Council proceedings, 
Mr. W, Oliphant Gibb was proposed as a resident 
Fellow, while Mr. R, Stewart Macdongal, B.Sc, was 
elected a resident Fellow unanimously. 

Specimens of Musa coccinea and Hsamanthut 
albiflos ware exhibited from the Royal B)tanic 
Garden, Mr. Malcolm Dunn brought branches, 
bearing cones, of the Cedar of Lebanon, the fruiting 
of this tree in Scotland being rare ; the dimensions 
of the tree bearing these cones at Dalkeith was 
given. The same exhibitor also showed fruit of the 
Almond ripened near Dalkeith. An interesting cross 
between a SweJe Turnip and Green Kale was placed 
upon the table by Mr. R.Turnbull,B.Sc. These plants 
bore evidence of the parents by the curled foliage and 
the swollen root of the Turnip. It was stated by 
Mr. Tarnbull to have originated amongst a field of 
larmps in the north of Scotland, ths first generation 
possessing large swollen roots, while the present 
forms bore traces of reverting to the form of Kale. 
A specimen of Hieracium auratum, a plant new to 

H. H. Johnstoi lh0Wa bT SQr K eon - Ml| ja r 

In the absence of Mr. George W, Trail, the assis- 
tant secretary read a second series of supplementary 

SS« 5 f * hete beMtifQll y counted being shown 
Professor B.wer spoke of the work going on in 
connec^on with these plants in the^de s 

J" coast of Scotland, p™* 

Si «; P ° n taWe a communication upon 

toe genu. Gloiopeitis, by Professor Schmiti 



and referred to the valuable contribution at a weko 
one for the pages of the Society's Traimdum n* 
Craig suggested that the thanks of the memberi L 
notified to Professor Scbmitz. A vote of thanks w 
also expressed to the Assistant- Secretary, Mr, J 
A* Terras, B.Sc, for the translation of the papet ( *h 
the report upon the vegetation in the Rojal Botanic 
Garden, Mr. R, Lindsay, Curator, gave an enntntra- 
tion of plants flowered upon the rock garden dmb 
the year, Mr, A, D, Richardson gave an interestiss 
report on the meteorological observation taken is 
garden for December, and a summary for the put 
year. The mean barometric pressure at 9 a,m., ri> 
duced to 32°, was 29 754, mean temperature, 4l°j 
Rainfall 1 9115 inch, for December, For the jwl 
1894 the mean barometric pressure at 9 ax 
reduced to 32° = 29739 inches. Mean temperatora 
= 47° 5. The highest temperature was registerel 
on July 6, 76°,9 being the reading, Loweit tem- 
perature on January 6 ll^.S, The rainfall for tbi 
year = 29 804 inches, the wettest month being Feb- 
ruary, when 0 697 inches fell ; the fall for September, 
the driest month, being 0*455 inch. An account oE 
th# variation in the leaves of White Beam Tm 
(Pyrus Aria) was also read by Mr. Richardson. Mr 
L» Harrow exhibited several specimen! from the 
houses of the garden, with notes upon plants them 
The meeting then adjourned until February 11 



PARIS HORTICULTUBAL. 

At the lait meeting of the S >ci^:6 Natiomle 
d'Horticultnre de France, on Thursday, January 10, 
Mr, Page, head-gardener to Mr, Leb&udy r Ro& 
gival, presented some very fine seedlings of Cypri- 
pedium Leeanum, one of thfse plants named LeeaM 
Imperiale, being remarkable for the size of 
flowers, about 3^ inches long and 4 inches wide, Ht 
also showed Cypripedium amabile, a cross betweeo 
Cypripedium Boxalli and Dauthieri, fl. B* 



tuara- 



William Thomson^of Clovenfords - 

of thaToyg mott fl ifefeiio the gardeoiDg world hu 
dropped out of line to hii eighty-fint year. Hi 
died on the 12;h in«t., after an illnew of nice dayi- 
an illneas tnpervening npon an accident, but '« 
which he might etill hare been with w. 0a * 
3:d inrt. he fell on an ice-covered road, and iharar 
afterwards ehowed aigm of inSammatton of the wop 
and of jaundice, from which ha epeedily laccnaM 
Mr. Thomaon waa born in 1814, in Roxburgh** 
bat the family ba?ing migrated to Mull, it «■ 
there that Thomaon received hia firat ioitrnchn" 
gardening. In doe time he paiaed into tbe g««J 
of Bothwell Cattle, then under the management * 
onr old correapondent, Mr. Andrew Tarnbull, » 
bpcime famona not only for the cultivation, bat 
for the production of new varieties of Heath. 
Both well he proceeded to Wrothaoa Park, 
where he made hia mark aa a Grape-grower, 
he remained eixteen years, proceeding these i 
Dalkeith on the retirement of Mr. Cnarlei J 1 " 01 ^ 
I; waa here that he eatabliahed the monthly J* 
called the Gardener, remarkable among •» 
periodicals for the high tone of its practical arB - 
and here, too, be issued his treatise on the J 
one of the best works on the subject. It was en 
he raised the two Grapes, the Duke of Bawl" * 
the Duchess of Baccleuch, which are well M 
Grape growers, as well as others leis ™ xi 1*$, 
In 1871 Thomson resigned the charge at ' ^ ( fir . 
and set up as a Grape grower at ^'^".wantoa' 
nishing the London and other marketi wit ^ pi 
supplies of G apes of the best quality. f . BaC ti(iB 
late yean occupied hia attention, in codj ^ 
with his son, with whom Mr. Thomson * ^ 
ciated in business. To the laet, Mr. Tbomioo 



figure at most of the great shows in 



the 



- 



hia mental and bodily vigour, atid ^^^u 
on great occaiions in the South also. w -rtdrt l& 



The funeral took place 
laat, when it was estimated that nearly 



onWedneaday.J*" ^ 
ed that BWTly rJ,V«* r 



were preaent, repreaenting all clasies 
munity. Eren more would have been P |P i 
for the inclement weather. Arboncj ai ^ 0 
agriculturiaU were largely represented, 
gardeners of all degrees, and member * * 
nursery firms, A deputition from t « 
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the Royal Caledonian Society attended to pay the 
last tribute to one whose aid and counsels were io 
highly rained by them* 

The chief mourners were the ion, Mr. John Thorn- 
ton, and the nephew, Mr. I). W. Thomson, of Edin- 
burgh. Mr, David Thomson, who shared with hu 
elder brother, the respect of the horticultural com- 
munity, wai unfortunately unable to be preient 
owiug to ill-health. 0*ing to the early hour at 
which we are now compelled to go to press, we are 
unable to insert fuller particulars, enough, however, 
to enliit the sympathies of the gardening fraternity, 
who would respectfully share in the sorrow which the 
removal of the great gardener and good man has 
created. 



Cut Flowers.— At eragk Wholesale Priov, 



ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, 

EDINBURGH. 

Mbdinilia javanensis.— This species, which, as its 
name implies, is a native of Java, is a pretty winter- 
flowering shrub-like plant, growing to about 4 feet 
in height. The foliage is smaller than the better- 
known M, magnifica, but possesses the same prominent 
venation. The inflorescences, which are in terminal 
panicles, as well as springing from the older parts of 
the stem, bear numerous pink- white flowers, and 
dark purple anthers. Messrs. Kollison are credited 
as being the first to introduce this species. A figure 
may be seen in the Hot. Mag., t. 4569. As a pot- 
plant it succeeds well, but by being planted out in 
a light situation, a much better idea of its beauty 
is £iven. 

Crinum Macowani—K fine plant of this Cape 
species has, for the past few weeks, been flowering 
here in one of the cool greenhouses. In some 
respects it greatly resembles C. Moorei, especially 
in the colour and size of its individual flowers. The 
bulbs are large, and the leaves grow to nearly 3 feet 
in length ; amongst these rise the stout peduncles, 
some of which are 4 feet in height, and carry ten or 
more flowers of a light pink colour. Like other 
members of this genus, it should be valuable for 
planting among other flowering plants, above the 
foliage of which the handsome flowers could be seen. 

Beaufortia purpurea. — This handsome New 
Holland shruc should receive a place in all collec- 
tions of hard-wooded greenhouse plants, where its 
dense inflorescences of Battle- brush appearance are 
always attractive. These are formed at some dis- 
tance from the apex of the branches ; and the scarlet 
stamens, which occur in bundles, renders the 
flowers conspicuous* The foliage is small, sessile, 
and opposite, being largest where the flowers are 
formed in their axils. They succeed admirably in a 
compost of peat and loam, the former in the larger 
proportion. This species was introduced in 1814. 

Viburnum macrooephaium. — A plant of this Cbinese 
species is now producing its large cymes of flowers 
in the Temperate- ho use. These are borne in a very 
free manner upon small axillary branches, or ter- 
minally, and last for a considerable time in good con- 
dition. The foliage is evergreen, which gives the 
plant at all times a well furnished appearance. Being 
rather irregular in growth, it is particularly adapted 
as a wall plant, but it is always a handsome object 
when in full flower, whatever method of training may 
be used. J?, £, Harrow, 



MARKET8, 



COVSNT GARDEN, January 17. 

[W« cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Thursday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who revise the list, and who are responsible 
for the quotations. It must be remembered that these 
quotations do not represent the prices on any particular 
day, but only the general averages for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon the 
quality of the samples, the supply in the market, and the 
demand; and they fluctuate, not only from day to day, 
but often several times in one day. Ed.] 

Plants in Pots.— Avehage Wholesale Prices, 

f. d. i.rf. 

Adiantum, per dor. 4 0-12 0 
Aspidistra, per doz. 12 0-30 0 

— specimen. each 5 0-15 0 
Ch rysanthemums, 

per dozen ... 6 0-15 0 

Cyperus, per dozen 4 0-10 0 
Dracaena, each „. 1 0- n 0 
Erica hyemahs, dor. 12 0-18 0 

— various, doz, 9 0 12 0 
Evergreen Shrubs, 

in vmr., per dozen 0 0-34 0 



Ferns, small, doz.... 

— various, doz* 
Ficus elastica, each 

— small, per 100 
Foliage plants, doz. 
Marguerites, p, doz, 
Mignonette, p. doz, 
Palms, various, ea. 

— specimens* ea* 
Primulas, per dozen 



f. t£r $. d , 

4 0-12 0 

5 0-12 0 
10-76 
4 0-60 
9 0-24 0 

6 0-13 0 
0 0-60 

a o-io a 

10 $-34 0 
4 0-60 



Arums, per doz. bl, 
Azaleis, doz, sprays 
Bouvardias, p. bun. 
Carnations, 12 blms. 
Chry santhemums, 
per 12 blooms ... 

— per 12 bunches 
Eu char is, per dozen 
Qardenias, per doz. 
Pelargoniums, scar- 
let, per 12 bunches 

— 12 sprays ... 
Hyacinths (Roman), 

doz. sprays 
Lapagerta, 12 blms. 
Lilac (French), per 

bunch „, ... 
Lilies of the Valley, 

doz, sprays 
Lilium Harriaii, per 

dozen „. .., 
Maidenhair Fern, 

per 12 buncbes .„ 
Marguerites, 12 bun. 
Mignonette, 12 bun. 



j. d. s.d. 

6 0-80 
0 6-13 
0 6-10 
10-20 



10-40 

4 0-60 
3 0-40 

3 0-40 

4 0-60 
0 6-09 

0 10-1 0 
10-2U 

5 0-60 

1 6* 3 0 
4 0-80 
4 0-60 

1 r- ;* o 

2 0-40 



Mimosa (French), 

per bunch 
Orchids i— 
Cattleya, 12 blms. 
Odo n t oglos^um 
crispum,12 Dim, 
Pyre thrums, 12 bun. 
Roses, Tea, per doz. 

— coloured, p.dz. 

— yeUow (Mare- 
chsJs), per dozen 

— red, per dozen 

— (French), red, 
per dozen,,, ... 

(French), yel- 
low, per dozen ... 
Stephanotis, dozen 
^prAys ... ,.. 
Tuberous, 12 blms* 
Violets, Parma 
(French), p. bch. 

— Czar ( French), 
per bunch 

— doz, bunches 

— (English), per 
dozen bunches 

Orchid- bloom in variety. 



f. d. t. d. 

0 9- 1 0 
6 0-12 0 

3 0-60 
2 0-40 
10-20 

2 0* 4 0 

6 0-90 
10-16 

16-26 

10-20 

4 0- 6 f 

0 4-06 

3 6-46 

19-20 
10-16 

16-20 



FBUIT.— Average Wholesale Prices, 

t. d, t, d. 



i.d. f . d. 

Grapes, Muscat, 
per lb. ... ... 4 0-60 

Cobs, per 100 lb. ... 25 0 2f 6 

Pine-apples, St. Mi- 
chael, each 2 0-60 

V&GKT4BLE.1.— AVKHlCiK Wh->LKSALE P RICKS, 



Grapes, 1st quality, 
black, English. Lb. 
— English, 2nd 
quality, per lb. 



10-20 
0 6-10 



Beans, per lb. 
Cauliflowers, per 
dozen ... .„ 
Cucumbers, per dor. 
Mushrooms, per lb. 
Onions, per bush. .., 2 0- 2 6 



f . it. 1.4, 

10-16 

2 6-3 6 
6 0-8 0 
0 6-0 10 



s. d* j, rf . 

Potato*, Channel 

Islands, per lb, ..,0 6-0 7 
Rhubarb, per dozen 

bundles 1 71— I © 

Seikule, p. punnet... 13-16 
Tomatos, per lb. ... 0 3-06 



Potatos. 

The weather being milder arrivals are much heavier, and 
prices not quite so firm. J. JS. Thomas. 



SEEDS, 

LOJII>OX ; January 16.— Messrs. John Shaw tk Sons, Seed 
Merchants, of Great Maze Pond, Borough, London, S.E., de- 
scribe to-day *s market as thinly attended, with not much busi- 
ness passing. Holders, meantime, await with confidence the 
on-coming consumptive demand. Good yearling Cow grass is 
much wanted. Choice Trefoil is rather better. White Clover- 
seed is said to firm in America. Grasses are dull. The fine 
quality and low price of Spring Tares, attract attention. 
Canary-seed is steady, Liverpool rates for this article being 
particularly strong. Scarlet Bunner Beans offer at tempting 
figures. Large and small Haricots keep firm. Peas Mow. 
Mustard unchanged. Rape-seed hardening. The Board of 
Trade Returns give the imports of Clover and grass seeds into 
thto the United Kingdom for the pa%t year as 340,929 cwts., 
value £311, 2f»7.as against 333,412 cwt*. .Value £792, 06 1 for 1893. 



FRUITS AMU VEGETABLES* 

BoroTTOh i January 15 — Quotations:— Savoys, 2i, &d. to 
3s . 6d. per tally ; Cauliflowers, Is. 64. to 3s. per dozen ; Sprouts, 
94. to If. per half-sieve; Greens, Is. 64. to 2*. 6rf. per dozen 
bunches; Turnips, 3j. to 3s.; Carrots, Is. 64. to 2s. per big; 
Parsnips, Is. 64. per score, and 2f. per hag} Horseradish. If. to 
Is. 2d. per bundle; Celery, lis. to 13*. per dozen bundles; 
Onions, English, 3f. to 4f. per cwt. ; do., foreign, Is. 9d. to 
2s. 3d. per bag; Apples, English, 3s. to 9f, per bushel; do., 
Canadian, 12s. to 18f. ; and other sorts, 8s, to 14f, per barrel. 

Stratford : January 15,— This market has been well 
supplied with all kinds of produce during the past week, and 
there being a large attendance of buyers, a brisk trade was 
done at the undermentioned prices -Cabbages, If. to 2s, per 
tally; Savoys, If. to 2s. 6i. per tally; Greens, 6i. to If. per 
big; ditto, 4f. to 6s. per tally; Cauliflowers, If. to 2f. per 
dozen; Celery, 6d. to 1*. per bundle ; Brussels Sprouts, %d. to 
If. per half-sieve; ditto, If. to Is. 64. per bushel; Horse- 
radish, If. to Is. Zd. per bundle ; Turnips, If, 9d. to 2f. 3d. per 
dozen bunches ; ditto, 45s. to 50s. per ton ; Carrots, household, 
22*. 6d. to 30*. per ton; do., cattle-feeding, 13*, to 22f. 6d. per 
ton ; Mangolds, 13s. to 16f . per ton ; Swedes, 105, to 16s. per 
ton ; Onions, English, 80s. to 100s, per ton ; do.. Dutch, 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 9d. per lug; do., Valencia, is. to 8*. 6d. per case; 
Apple*. English, 2f. 64. to 6f. per bushel ; do-, American, 
I4f. 64. to ldf, per barrel. 

FABRl!fGi>oir : January 17.— Quotations :—€arrot.i. '2rs. to 
35*. per ton ; Parsnips, 40f . to bOs. do. ; Onions, 80s. to 90s. 
do. ; Celery, I0f. to 12s. per dozen ; Rhubarb, Is. 6d, per 
dozen bundles; Seakale, Is. 3d. per punnet; Curly Kale, 9d. 
per bushel ; Beetroot, 2s . 6d, per cwt. ; Grapes, English, Is, $d t 
per lb. ; do., Spanish, I4f , per barrel ; Pears, 7f. to 12f . per 
case; Apples, American Greening*. 17*. to lSj. per barrel; 
Cnestnuts, 12f . to 14i. per bag of 60 kilos. 



Solanums, per dozen 10 0-12 0 



POTATOS. 

BoBOUOH: January 15.— Quotations ranged from 60s. to 
110f. per ton. 

STRATFORD! January 15.— Quotations : —Magnums, Dark- 
land, 70*. to 75s . ; do.. Light-land, 75f. to 80s. ; Imperators, 
75*, to 80s.; Scotch Bruoee, 80s. to 90f . ; Main Crop, 90*, to 
105* . per ton. 



Farrmgdo* : January 17.— Quotations Main Crop. 100*. 
to 105*. ; Colossal, 9J*. to)00i. ; Sutton's Abundance, 80*. to 
90*. ; Bruoes, 75*. to 80*. ; Magnums, 80*. to &,\s, per ion. 

London Averages i January 16.— Main Crop, 80*. to 11 0s. 
Snowdrops, 80*. to 100*. ; Magnums, 70*. to 90*. ; Hebroaa, 
80*. to 100*. ; Sutton's Abundance, 80j. to .* <s. ; Kidneys, 60*. 
to 70j. ; Black lands, 65*. to itt*, per ton. 



OOEN. 

Averages. — Official statement of the average prices of 
British Corn, imperial measure (qr.), for the week ending 
January 12, and for the oorretpondtng period in 1894 t— 1895 i 
W heat, 20*. 84. j Barley, 31*, 3d. ; Oats. 13*. 94. 1894 t Wheat, 
26* . id. ; Barley. 28f. 104, ; Oats, 18s, 



HAT. 

Averages.— The following are the averages of the prices at 
the principal metropolitan markets during the past week: — 

Clover, prime, 75*. to 132*. ; do., inferior, 4«*j. to Ufii. ; hay, 
best, 6 >*. to 98s. ; Inferior, 36*. to 60*. ; mixture, wo*, to 120*. ; 
and straw, 20*. to 3*>t. per load. 





[The term accumulated temperature*' indicates the aggre- 
gate amount, as well aa the duration, of degrees of 
temperature above or below 42° Fanr. for the period 
named ; and this combined result is expressed in Day* 
degrees — a M Day-degree ft signifying 1° continued for 
twenty-four hours, or any other number of degrees for 
an inversely proportional number of hour*,! 
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The districts indicated by number in the first column are 
the following : — ■ 

0, Scotland, K. Principal Wkeat-produciny Districts^ 

l t Scotland, E, ; a, England, N.B. ; 3, England, K. ; 

4, Midland Counties; 5, England, including London, S. 
Principal Grazing, #c. t xTisfrict*— 6, Scotland, W. ; 7 

England, N.W. ; 8, England, 8.W.; 9. Ireland, N. ; 

10, Ireland, S. : * Channe l Islands. 



THE PAST WEEK, 
The following summary record of the weather 
throughout the British Islands for the week ending 
January 12, is famished from the Meteorological 
Office : — 

*' The weather was extremely rough and cold 
generally, with frequent falls of mow and sleet. 
Towards the end of the week the snow was very 
heavy at some of the sontu* western and western 
stations. 

"The temperature was much below the mean, the 
deficit varying from 0° in the 'Channel Islands/ 
and 7° in * Ireland, N./ to 9° or 10° in most other 
districts ; 11° in the * Midland Counties/ and 12° in 
'Scotland, E.' The highest of the maxima, which 
were recorded on rather irregular dates, ranged from 
48° in * Ireland, S. and the Channel Island*/ to 
39° in 'Scotland, E./ and to 38° in the 'Midland 
Counties/ The lowest of the minima were registered 
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and therefore equal to withstanding severe palea), 
the wind wai let right into the heart of the wood, 
and carried all before it for fully 100 yards further, 
that Up the width of the previous clearing. The 
tint two lines of trees were of large dimensions, and 
consisted principally of Beech ; the remainder varied 
greatly in size. The two first lines contained some- 
thing like eighty trees, and the rest would amount 
to several hundreds. I alio heard that there were 
men working in the wood at the time with horses, 
who had to cut their way ou^ ; surely such an 
occurrence at this ought to teach those who are 
owners of woods and forests, or those who have 
them to manage, the necessity of keeping up the 



sets, I would, in all cases, advise moderate-sized and 
good- shaped tubers to be selected. It is a great 
mistake to choose either very small sets or very 
large ones; nor do I care, when it can be 
avoided! to cut large Potatos into a number of 
sets. If for one moment I turn into the domain 
of agriculture, we fiad when it is desirable to 
produce very fine stock of either horses, cows, or 
pigs, that the moat superior breeds are employed ; 
and surely the very same rules should be applied in the 
production of high- dais vegetables. At the time of 
lifting the Potato crop in the aula tun, the cultivator 
who wishes to save his own seed should select as 
many medium* sized good-shaped tubers as will be 








The Latk WILLIAM THOMSON, of CLOVENFORDS, 

(See Gard* Chron, for January 19, pp. 76 and 82.) 



"fringe" of their woods, as it is sometimes termed, 
I might add, that perhaps one of the finest rows of 
Beeches in the county stands close to this wood, and 
only one of these suffered by having a limb blown 
out. J. 5. £?, 

OK preparing POTATOS FOR SEED. — A corre- 
spondent on p. 80 wishes to know if there is any 
advantage in disbudding Potato sets, and is inclined 
to think that the more stems are allowed to grow, 
the better will be the crop. The Editor, in a foot- 
note, wisely says to the contrary ; but I thought a 
line on the subject might not be out of place, I 
j»ay just state that during the last thirty yean I 
have made many experiments in growing Potatos, 
and therefore can speak on the subject with some 
agree of authority. In the choice of Potatos for 



required for planting the following spring- Soon 
after Christmas, or any time during the winter, the 
tubers should be placed in shallow boxes, with the 
eye ends upwards, and then stored away in a cellar, 
attic, or similar position, where they will get the 
light, and frost cannot enter. When seed Potatos 
are carefully stored away in the autumn or early 
winter, and prepared as I have just described, 
the sprouts as they start into growth are thick, 
stout, and not drawn long, thin, and dwindling* 
This is too frequently the case with seed that is kept 
too long in the dark. When these properly- pre- 
pared sets are planted, they will be out of the ground 
quite a week or ten days sooner than when the 
sprouts are long and attenuated* Moreover, they 
come np three or four times as strong, and there ii 
no chance of blanks occurring in the rows, for every 



set is sure to make a plant. For a good many years 
back I have tried the experiment of carving out with 
a sharp knife every eye, except the most prominent 
one or two, situated nearest the crown of the tube. 
The idea was not exactly original, but I was more 
than satisfied with the trial. By only allowing 
one or two of the strongest shoots on each 
set to be retained, it prevented a large amount 
of useless foliage; each set produced a fine 
healthy crop of even-sized Potatos, every one fit 
for table, while those not disbudded produced the 
largest quantity of very small and uneven* sized tubers. 
If it came even to a question of £ JL d mt and a fine 
even crop of saleable Potatos, I should still be in 
favour of taking off all the sprouts except one or two 
of the strongest. Quintin Read. 

** A NEW WINTER M VEGETABLE — I UOttCe in a 
recent issue of the Gardeners 9 Chronicle, under the 
above title* the Silver- leaved Beet is spoken of as 
being "new," and that the writer has had very 
different experience to mine. I may mention that 
the vegetable in question has found great favour 
with everyone to whom I have recommended it ; and 
■ome persons who could not enjoy any other kind 
of green vegetable, can eat and enjoy this one, 
when cooked in the same way as Spinach, without 
any water being added ; and not only the mid-rib, 
as recommended, but the entire leaf; and I venture 
to say whoever is fond of Spinach will like Silver- 
leaved Beet, there being little to choose between 
the two, except that the Beet hat the prefer- 
ence amongst those who have tried the whole leaf. 
This vegetable is no other than Beta chilensis alba, 
W m S. 9 Fokshill Road, Coventry, 

THE LATE MR, a COLLINS —I am very glad to 
see that the untimely end of poor Collins, which came 
with awful suddenness, has been noticed by the horti- 
cultural press, and that the necessities of the widow 
are being provided for in a generous and practical 
manner. My acquaintance with him was very slight 
and of very short duration, but I believe that if he 
had been spared he would have distinguished himself 
in his profession, Unfortunately, he had not the 
opportunity to make much provision for his wife and 
family! but it is satisfactory to hear that he had done 
all he could possibly do in that way. I hope the fond to 
cordially arid bravely started will result in substantial 
assistance to those he has left. I have forwarded my 
mite to one of the committee, and trust that many 
others among jour numerous readers will do likewise. 
W t H> Divert , Bel 'voir Cattle Gardens, Grantham. 

THE COLOUHINQ OF APPLES —The colour of 
Apples has caused me much thought of late, and I 
would ask, what is the colouring matter in Apples, 
and where does it come from ? I am sceptical about 
the usual means and agencies attributed being the sole 
cause, I know, without sunheat [and light] it is im- 
possible to have high coloured fruit, but when we get an 
average of that life-giving energy, and more than our 
average, as we did in the summer of 1893, how was 
it in some places fruit in that year was less coloured 
than in ordinary seasons ? Someone might think 
lack of moisture in the soil, but such was not the 
case here. If colouring matter in certain varieties 
of Apples is inherent, as one is naturally led to 
believe, it seems clear to me something more than 
solar heat is wanted to bring it out. The question 
then naturally arises — what is it ? Our soil here ii 
a good strong loam, resting on sandstone, air- slacked 
lime and wood- ashes are the manorial substances I 
have added to the soil in which the trees are planted, 
still, such Apples as Worcester Pearmain, Cellina, 
&c, show but little colour. Can any of your scien- 
tific contributors inform me and others like situated, 
what are the most likely ingredients wanted in 
a soil as above indicated to bring about a better 
state of things. I do not expect or think it at all 
likely that our fruit here can ever attain to that 
perfect appearance as is grown in more favoured 
parts of the country, still, I believe an improvement 
may be effected, J. Easter, JNbitetl Priorj Garden*. 

PLANT NAMES ! A PROTEST AND A SUGGES- 
TION. — When a botanist gives a plant a long or an 
ugly name, we horticulturists call him and his 
calling a nuisance, or worse* and if our feelings are 
worked up we go to an index of botanical names, 
cull some of the worst cases, send it with indignant 
comments to this, that, or the other paper, and then 
feel all the better for it. But, when we name a plant 
ourselves, do we consider the character of the plant, 
or those who will have to use that name t What 
difference does the man r;ho asks for simple and 
appropriate plant names see between, say, Amor- 
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William Tillery, Head Gardener at Welbeck Abbey 




Head Gardener's House at Welbeck Abbey 
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The subject of the annexed portrait was born in the town of Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, in 
1808, his father being manager to Mr. Gemmell, a nurseryman of that town. The elder 
Tillery was afterwards appointed gardener and forester to the late Duke of Portland, at 
Fullerton House, near Ayr; and here, writes the subject of our memoir, 

"I commenced my gardening career under my father, and afterwards was two years at 
Eglinton Castle under Mr. Rose, who was then gardener at that place. Eglinton Castle 
garden was at that time one of the most extensive in Scotland, and an excellent school 
for young gardeners. I afterwards crossed the border southwards, and got employment 
in Malcolm's Nursery, Kensington. At that time Kensington and its neighbourhood had a 
different appearance from what they have now, for green fields predominated about it 
and Brompton, and several nurseries were seen on the way to Knightsbridge. The best 
place for plants was at that time the Comte de Vande's garden at Bayswater, and we 
young gardeners often had a stroll across the Park on Sundays to see them, for Mr. 
Campbell, the gardener there, kindly allowed us to see them on that day. All across from 
Bayswater to the Edgware Road was then taken up by brickfields, gravel-pits, and a few 
teagardens. After leaving Malcolm's Nursery, I got into Caenwood, the then refuge for 
destitute young gardeners, and had Mr. Philip Frost, of Dropmore, for my foreman, and a 
friendship arose between us that has never yet been severed. Mr. Frost came from 
Dropmore, where the bedding system had just commenced under Mr. Baillie. The flower 
garden at Caenwood was one of the finest in the neighbourhood on the mixed system, 
principally of herbaceous plants, but it soon got into the transition state of massing the 
colours, through Mr. Frost's practice under Mr. Cockburn. After leaving Caenwood I was 
in Miss Longman's garden at Highgate for a short time, and often used to meet Coleridge 
the poet walking like a half-dead man on the arm of Mr. Gillman, a doctor, in whose 
house he was an inmate. From Highgate I went to Oakhill, to be under Mr. Dowding, who 
was then growing some of the finest Grapes in the kingdom. He was a very worthy and 
strict old gentleman, giving us young gardeners every information as regards the 
formation of his Vine borders for growing his famous Grapes. Pine-apples and other 
fruits were likewise cultivated at Oakhill with great success. 

In 1832 I succeeded my father as gardener and forester at Fullerton House, in Ayrshire, 
just at the time when the late Duke of Portland had introduced tile-draining on his 
estates there. Well might his Grace be called a national benefactor, for fields which only 
grew Rushes form now, when drained, the finest Wheat land in the damp climate of the 
West of Scotland, where the annual average rainfall is about 44 inches. In 1837 I was 
placed at Welbeck, as gardener and successor to the late Mr. Mearns. At Welbeck I had 
every opportunity of growing fruits, vegetables, and plants to supply the wants of a very 
large establishment. The late Sir J. Paxton was then making Chatsworth famous for its 
gardening, and I had frequent opportunities of visiting him, and his then foreman, Mr. 
Gibson, of subtropical celebrity. 

In 1859 the present Duke of Portland determined to do away with the old kitchen 
garden at the Abbey, and form a new one, near some magnificent stables and other 
buildings erected about a mile off. The site was bleak, and the soil of the most stubborn 
and unfertile nature, but no expense was spared in drainage, and in bringing better soil 
for the borders, and good crops of fruits and vegetables are now secured. The last 
improvement which I have been enabled to make is that of having nearly 4000 feet of 4- 
inch iron piping sunk deep enough to be out of the reach of frost and placed along the 
sides of the borders, with the hydrants every 24 yards, so that with the hose attached to 
them we can water every quarter of the garden. The force of water is by gravitation 
from a small lake about a mile distant, and with the force at command we can likewise 
syringe all the fruit trees on the walls. No kitchen garden can be said to be complete 
without a command of water like this, in dry warm summers such as that we have just 
passed through; and although the system here was not completed until the beginning of 
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July, I found the advantage in getting Broccoli, Cauliflower, and other things planted out, 
and keeping Peas and Turnips growing during the hot weather. 

The ranges of hothouses in this garden are very extensive and complete as regards 
heating and ventilation; and some new features which I have planned in glass casing 
walls, and growing fruit trees on wired arcades are, I believe, worthy of notice. The Duke 
of Portland is quite an enthusiast in fruit-growing, and spares no expense in growing all 
the new kinds which can be procured." 
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rather an improvement in point of beauty ; and 
the latter attractive from the very distinct spots, 
on account of which, no doubt, the name was given. 
A fine Thunia, recently open, is referred, as a variety, 
to T. alba. The sepals and petals are of ivory white, 
hut the lip is of a rich orange colour, ornamented with 
numerous stout hair-like processes, and a fringed 
margin. 

Isochilus linearis is a rare and charming plant from 
Columbia, interesting on account of its grassy-looking 
habit. The stems are erect, thickly clothed with short 
linear leaves, and a large number terminate in a spike 
of very heath-like lilac flowers. Other Dendrobiums 
besides D. barbatulum ' are D. Jenkinsii, D. crystal- 
linum, and D. macrophyllum, all of high merit. 



TTLLERY. 

It is withgreal regret (hit we ha"veto record the 
death of an old and highly valued contributor to these 
columns, in the person of Mr. William Tillery, 
who for the long period of forty-five years was gardener 
to the late and present Dukes of Portland, at Weibeck 
Ahbey, Notts, and who died on April 25, after a short 
illness, at the age of seventy-three. 
Mr. Tillery, whose portrait we re- 
produce from a former volume, was 
bom in 1S0S, at Kilmarnock, Ayr- 
shire, his father at that time being 
manager to Mr. Gemmell, a nur- 
seryman. Subsequently his father 
became gardener and forester to the 
late Duke of Portland at Fullerton 
Mouse, near Ayr, and it was at 
Fullerton that the subject of these 
remarks commenced his gardening 
career. From here he went to 
Eglinton Castle for two years, and 
then came South to Malcolm's Nur- 
sery, at Kensington, which place he 
in time left and obtained employ- 
ment at Caenwood, Ilighgate, where 
Mr. Cockburn was gardener and 
Mr. Frost, of Dropmore, was fore- 
man. Subsequently Mr. Tillery pro- 
ceeded to Oakhill, at a time when 
that place was famous for its fine 
Grapes; and in 1S32 he succeeded 
his father as gardener at Fullerton 
House, from whence five years later 
he was removed to Welbeck in 
succession to the late Mr. Mearns. 
Here, in charge of perhaps the 
largest forcing establishment in the 
country, he proved himself a most 
accomplished practitioner, and be- 
came a sound exponent of all that 
was good in connection with his 
profession, of which it may be said 
that he was one of the leading repre- 
sentatives. To our own columns he 
was a contributor almost from the 
tirst number published in 1841, 
most frequently under his proper 
name, but occasionally under the 
iiom de plume of " Thoth." Such 
is the bare record of a man widely 
esteemed amongst professionals, not 
less for his social virtues than for his 
high attainments as a practical gardener. He was 
indeed remarkable for the extent of his knowledge 
and the soundness of his judgment. What he spoke 
and wrote was based on no crude or untried theory, 
but on careful and constant observation and matured 
clear-headed reflection. 

His funeral took place at Norton Cuckney, on 
April 29, his remains being followed to the grave by 
a large number of persons, including many of the 
Worksop tradesmen. Amongst gardeners of his 
generation no name will be held in higher esteem than 
that of William Tillery. 



Odd Notions about Plants. — We recently saw 
in the dining-room of a substantial Kentish yeoman a 
plant, stem and leaves, of Aloe variegata tied up to 
one of the beams in the ceiling such as are common 
in old houses. We were informed that the plant 
had been sent from a distance as one of great rarity, 
and that instructions were sent to the effect that it was 
necessary to treat it in this way in order to induce it 
to root. The good housewife was not a little troubled 
in her mind at observing that ihe bulk of the plant 
lessened day by day, but it was allowed to hang, in the 
full belief that it would put forth roots in due course. 



CAMELLIAS AND CAMELLIA 
CULTURE. 

^Continued from /. 553.) 

On Forcing. 

Although the natural blooming season of the culti- 
vated varieties of the Camellia is February, March 
and April, there is no reason why a good show of 
flowers should not be secured in the months of October, 
November, December and January. This is brought 
to pass by forcing. If when housing the plants in 
September or October, a given nnmber be placed in 
the forcing-house, the flower-buds will gradually unfold 
and in succession throughout the late autumn and 
early winter months. 

It is well not to apply too much heat in the first 
instance or the first year that the plants arc forced. 
Let it also be borne in mind that here especially 
increased heat should be accompanied by increased 
moisture, both at root and top. 

A temperature commencing with 55° by day and 
45 0 by night, which may be slightly and gradually 



increased as the flower-buds advance in growth, will 
be found to suit them very well. When the plants 
have been forced two or three years in succession 
60° by clay and 50 0 by night as a starting point will 
do no harm, and, of course, then the period of flower- 
ing will be accelerated. 

But Camellias, like all other plants, should be 
prepared for forcing. By applying moisture and 
warmth in January and February an early growth 
will be induced, and this will be followed by an early 
ripening of the wood. Plants, like animals, must 
have their periods of rest if sound health and longevity 
are to be secured. If Camellias are made to grow in 
January and February they will set their Mower-buds 
in April and May, rest in June, July, and August, 
and be ready to work out their flowering in autumn 
and winter. 

Of course, forced Camellias must not be turned 
out-of-doors till all danger from spring frosts is over, as 
by forcing they become somewhat tender, and the 
young leaves, even if fairly ripened, are liable to 
be disfigured by frost. When the growth is finished 
and the buds set, it is well to keep them in a cool 
house till the month of Jung3tyhen they may be con- 




veyed to the nortli side of a wall or fence, as recom- 
mended for the plants in pots. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that 
Camellias, when systematic forcing is added to the 
usual routine of culture, may be had in bloom for 
seven months in the year, at the seasons when flowers 
out-of-doors are rarest, and can indeed hardly be 
reckoned on for the purposes of indoor decoration. 

It may be well to remark here that Camellias, 
which are always disposed to vary much in colour 
under the varying systems of cultivation, are usually 
a trifle paler when forced to bloom in mid-winter 
than when flowering under the stronger and more 
abundant sunlight of March and April. 

On the Renovation of Debilitated and 
Unsightly Plants. 

How often we meet with Camellias, both large and 
small plants, in what a good cultivator would call 
a "deplorable state." Bare of branches at their base, 
the old wood barren, and the new growth weak — the 
leaves small in size and sickly in appearance — we 
look al them with aversion rather than with delight. 

They are embodiments of ugliness 
and weakness, instead of personifi- 
cations of health and beauty. 

The cause of this we have already 
stated (p. 525) : we have now to 
seek the remedy. 

A free use of the knife in prun- 
ing, heat, and moisture are the 
means by which plants in that condi- 
tion may be restored to health and 
beauty. Take them in hand in 
September. Turn them out of their 
pots or tubs, and make sure that 
the ball of earth is moist all through, 
and drainage satisfactory. It is no 
uncommon thing with Camellias 
that have been for many years in 
pots or tubs to find the centre of 
the ball of earth in which they grow 
so hard and dry as to be almost 
impervious to moisture. This is a 
most unsatisfactory state of things. 
Plants in pots and tubs have but a 
limited area of soil from which to 
draw the food supplied through the 
roots, and a great part of this has 
become as sterile as the sand of 
Sahara. The practised hand will 
know by the weight of the ball of 
earth how far this state of things 
exists, but we know of no rule by 
which the unexperienced can arrive 
at correct conclusions. If any doubt 
exists the safest way with him is to 
get an iron pin about the size of a 
crow-quill and pierce the ball 
through and through both perpen- 
dicularly and horizontally, then 
place the balls entirely under water, 
in tubs or in a pond, and leave 
them to soak for six hours. By 
this means the whole mass will be 
saturated and not likely to become 
dry again at ihe centre if watering 
be henceforth properly attended to. 
When the plants are put back in the pots or tubs, see 
that perfect drainage is secured, and press the soil firmly 
at the top so that it maybe equally solid from the centre 
outwards towards the circumference. Now thin out 
and cut back the branches freely, leaving the plants 
mere stumps in appearance, but taking care to leave 
a few shoots or leaves to keep up the action between 
roots and branches. Next place them in a house, and 
on the turn of Christmas apply heat and moisture, and 
if bottom-heat can be given it is a point in their 
favour, although this latter condition is not abso- 
lutely indispensable. A temperature of 6o° by day 
and 50° by night may be maintained, and the syringe 
should be used freely morning and evening. About 
March the newgrowthwillcommence. Here and there 
a solitary eye will start into life, and in some places 
along the bare steins where no sign of life was pre- 
viously seen clusters of eyes will rise into being. Now 
is the time to refashion the plants. Estimate the 
number of shoots required and mark\out the positions 
they should occupy, rubbing out the surplusage. As 
growth proceeds and the leaves acquire some size, 
weak liquid-manure should be given. From this 
time forward these plants require the same treatment 
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We have to announce with deep regret the death of Mr, W t Tillery, 
for forty years gardener at Welbeek — an event which took place 
on Friday, the 25th ult. ? aged 73. The severe winter through 
which we have just passed added very much to the general break-up 
of his health, which had been noticed by his family for nearly twelve 
months. He, however, attended to bis duties as usual until almost 
the last ; even ten days before his death he walked th rough the 
glass-covered wall, in which he took so much delight, and was so 
particular in attending to the ventilation, &c, himself. No persua- 
sion was sufficiently strong to compel him to keep to the house 
during the bad, cold weather, and it was only on becoming too weak 
and exhausted that he took to his bed four days before his 
death. A man so well known and universally respected needs little 
to be said in his favour ; we may, however, add that the gardening 
world has lost one of its best and brightest members, and The Gar- 
den a wjIKjhi and able contributor. 
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are li feet or more high, and the flowers are 
fully 3 inches across, with broad segments, and a 
deep orange, almost scarlet colour. Some oT the 
plants of this variety show a slight tendency to 
the spotting which is ho conspicuous in that recently 
described by Mi\ Baker as var* maculata. The flowers 
are as large as those of the variety imperial id, and 
the three inner segments of the corolla have each a 
broad band of purple a little distance from the base. 
These plants, with the Moc tore tins and the numerous 
progeny of the two so-called genera, are certain to 
become almost as popular as Daffodils when they 
become better known* 

ALLAMANDA VIOLACEA.— All the Allamandas, 
except this one, have yellow Bowers. G ards'BU who 
discovered A, violacea in the province of Ceara T 
Brazil, and afterwards described and figured it in 
Fielding's Ssrtitm, called it the most beautiful of all 
Allamandas, and described the colour of the flowers 
as 11 violaceous. 1- A* violacea is distinct and attrac- 
tive, but it is not as beautiful as the yellow- flowered 
kinds. It is now in flower at Kew. The habit of the 
plant is as in A, cathartica, but the leaves are in 
verticils of four, and they are covered on both sides 
with scabrid hairs. The flowers are in terminal 
clusters, and they are as large as those of A, cathar- 
tica. The lower, narrowed portion of the tube is 
1 inch long, and green ; the inflated part is 1{ inch 
long, and J inch wide at the mouth ; the five spread- 
ing corolla lobes form a limb nearly 3 inches across. 
The colour is somewhat difficult to name, " crushed 
strawberry," some call it, others call it salmony- 
purple. The corolla is of good fleshy substance ; 
calyx ft ve-lobed, three of the lobes seven-eighth by 
tbree-etghtb inch, the other two much smaller. This 
species was in cultivation in 1861, as is shown by a 
note in the Gardeners 1, Chronicle for that year, from a 
Mr. We nt wo urn Billeu, of Exeter, who had it in 
flower* But it appears to have disappeared long ago 
from English collections, The Kew plants were pro* 
cured from the Natal Botanic Gardens, whither they 
had, no doubt, been sent from England years ago. A 
picture of A, viohicea will be published in the /J >ru- 
tt ica I Maga - in e. 

Chrysanthemum: Golden Fleece, alias 
Hawkins,— On Tuesday, 10th inst., the arbi- 
trators appointed in the action of Hawkins & 
Bennett t>. Wake met to hear the evidence. The 
question was with reference to the new Chrysan- 
themum L< Mrs. Hawkins," The arbitrators were 
Messrs. Wm + Paul, Steele, and Iver, of Liverpool. 
On the conclusion of the evidence, the arbitrators 
took time to consider their award. We defer our 
report of the c ise until the award has been 
published. 

Anqmatheca GflANDiFLORA.— This finelrid is 
proving itself a tirst-elass hardr bulbous plant, as it 
has thriven out-of-doors at Kew two years, and has 
grown and flowered freely. It is now in fine con* 
dition in the border devoted to Cape bulbs, its large 
rich crimson flowers being most attractive. As the 
bulbs develops runners and offsets at least as freely 
as the Tritouias and Mo nth re ti as do, the plant will 
soon become common enough. When grown in pots, 
it was not nearly so handsome as it is in the open 
ground. The figure of it in the Botanical Magazine 
gives only a poor idea of its beauty. The species 
was introduced from Delagoa Bay to Kew in l^X It 
has the habit of a Crocosmu, a branching spike 
12 feet high, and flowers 2 inches across. 

CYPHOMANDRA FRAGRANS — Of the two species 
of Oyphomandra cultivated at Kew, that here named 
is much the handsomer as a flowering plant, although 
it lacks the attractiveness and usefulness of the fruit 
which characterise the Tree Tomato, C, betacea. 
Indeed, C. fragrans very rarely fruits under cultiva- 
tion. Its main stem is erect, whilst the branches 
are horizontal T and clothed with smooth green leaves. 
The flowers are very abundant, and they hang grace- 
fully in pendent racemes from the leaf-axils. They 



are at first a rich deep blue colour, but after a few 
days they change to a soft yellow. They remain 
fresh on the plant a long time, the specimens in the 
temperate-house having been in bloom all the summer. 
The shape of the llower is that of a deep urn-like 
cup, nearly 1 inch deep and wide. Another name 
for this species is Pionandra fragrans. 

ROYAL Salep,— In the last-issued number of 
the Annals of Botany, Dr. Aitcsison" has an interest- 
ing paper on the source of " Badsha 11 or Royal 
Satep, a substance largely used as food in some 
parts of Afghanistan. Dr. AiTCsrsox has now been 
able to identify this substance with the bulbs of a 
species of Onion {Allium M&cleanii, But. Mag, 
t. 6707). One remarkable characteristic of this 
species, which it shares with a fVw others from the 
same district, is that the bulb does not consist of a 
number of tunics wrapping one round another, but 
of a central solid mass of Potato-like consistency, sur~ 
rounded externally by a few thin scales, and itself 
investi og the central axis or growing point. 
Another characteristic is a negative one, that is, 
the pungent sine II of Onions is scarcely present in 
these bulbs. The bulbs are full of granular and muci- 
laginous matter, to which, no doubt, their value as 
food is due. Like other Onions they contain, it is 
to be presumed, no starch. 

The Paris Exhibition,— At the competition 

on August 5, M. de la Devansaye obtained the 1st 
prise for Anthurium alhuni maximum as a new 
seedling raised by the exhibitor. The same gentle- 
man obtained a like award for Vriesia platynema r a 
new Bromeliaceous plant purchased from the col- 
lection of the late Professor I v. Moreen, and shown 
for the lirst time in flower. 

Medinilla amabilfs. — This plant, described by 
Mr. Dye Li in the Gardeners' Chronicle (see illustra- 
tion April 29, 1882, p, oSl), is very similar to 
the grand old M. magnifica, differing chiefly in 
having erect instead of pendulous racemes. It is 
very useful for large stoves, and is a really noble 
plant when grown to a large size. The stronger the 
shoots the larger are the flower- he ads, which are 
terminal, and not, as in M. magnitica, sometimes 
produced directly from the old wood. The plant at 
Kew is 4 feet high, and has very large bright green 
foliage, whilst the Sower-heads are nearly a foot 
through, and are composed of numerous rosy-pink 
flowers. The species was introduced in 1874 from 
India, and is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 
6381, M. ervthrophylla has also flowered in the 
Palm- ho use ; it has erect woody branches, ovate, 
dark green leaves, and numerous rosy- red flowers, 
which are developed from the leafless parts of the 
branches, and are very ornamental. It appears to 
be the same as what is cultivated as M. IVysmannii. 

HONG-KONG.— Mr. Ford, Director ol the Botanic 
Gardens, Hong-Kong, writes to the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, under date May 31, 1889, announcing that 
11 Hong-Kong has just had a terrible visitation, in the 
way of an electric and rain-storm, which lasted about 
thirty-six hours. I if rain we had 24 inches in 
twenty -four hours. A part of our gardens, the 
Glenealy Ravine, which is very precipitous, has been 
almost obliterated with landslips, and the bursting 
of an underground culvert: 10,000 dols. will 
scarcely repair the damages. The damage to public 
property is estimated at about 150,000 dols/ 1 

SOLAN UM WendLANDL— The enormous genus 
Solan um is represented in gardens by at least two 
valuable esculents — the Potato and Egg-plant, and 
also by a considerable number of useful decorative 
plants, in which foliage, or fruit, or flowers, are the 
chief attraction. 8, Wend 1 audi belongs to the 
handsome-flowered section. It is a succulent, scan- 
dent shrub, with spiny stems and leaves, the latter 
lobed or pinnate, and it bears terminal cymes of 
large blue flowers. Strong branches produce cymes 
a toot across, and as each of the many flowers is 
over 2 inches across, saucer- shaped, with yellow 
anthers, the e fleet produced by a strong plant is 
really line. It requires moist stove treatment, plenty 
of sunshine, and immunity from the knife, It goes 
to rest in winter, A fine example of it has been in 



flower for some time in the Water Lily-house. The- 
species was introduced from Costa Eics by Mr, 
Wetland, and flowered for the first time at Kew 
in 1832. It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t H 
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^GEORGE B- TILLY ARD^y 

It is^w4fch-je_ gret that we ha y^tQ^rgcord the- 
death of Mr. Tillyard, late of Brocklesby Park 
Gardens, who died on the 6th inst., after a 
lengthened and trying illness. He did not keep, 
bis bed at all, as the disease was of such a nature 
that he could not rest in one position for any length 
of time. For the last twenty -five years Mr. Tillyard 
was gardener to the Earl of Yar bo rough, whose 
respect he enjoyed, as well as that of the late EarL 
He was well known to gardeners throughout 
the kingdom, and in the early part of his career 
he served the late Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, 
the late Lord Eversley, and, previously to tria 
coming to Brocklesby, he served the late Sir John 
Ivelk, Bt., at Bentley Priory, Middlesex. Who in, 
the gardening world has not heard of the famous 
pyramid flower-beds at that place during the time 
Mr. Tillyard was at the Priory? At Brocklesby his 
hand did not lose its cunning, for the pyramids there 
were equally beautiful. Mr Tillyard was not only 
successful in the flower garden, bat he was an 
excellent kitchen gardener, and cultivator of fruit of 
all kinds. 

Mr. Tillyard was born at Hendoh, Middlesex, in 
1819. The funeral took place at Brocklesby on 
Monday, September 9, many friends showing by 
their presence their respect for the deceased. 

[Our illustration, see p, 305, was taken some years- 
ago, and was considered by those who knew him to 
be a good likeness of Mr, Tillyard. En], 



Home Correspondence. 



fl^f* Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending earl$ 

intelligence of local events likely to be o f interest to 
our readers, or of any matters which it is desirable to 
bring under the not lee of horticulturists. 
Photographs or drawings of gardens, or of remarkable 
plants, jlowers, trees, "tfu, are also solicited* 



BIRDS AND FRUITS. — Under this heading, in a 
recent issue, there are a few notes signed " Bird's 
Friend/' and which I cannot let pass without com- 
ment, for the reason that I think it wrong to attri- 
bute to certain birds the possession of habits and 
ways to which they have no claim whatever. But 
this, I am sorry to say, of late has become more or 
less frequent ; irresponsible persons giving as facts, 
and as though from actual observation, many more 
than doubtful details of bird-life, and which are, to 
say the least, most misleading. It would be just as 
true to call a Dahlia a climbing plant. It is so- 
easy, by keen careful observation with a binocular 
glass, as well as by good eyesight, not only to 
observe the doings of the animal and bird world 
about us, but also to impart to others moat useful 
information, which cannot be done in a perfunctory 
way. Thus it Is that the naturalist so frequently 
has thrust before him errors which should be ap- 
parent even to the uninitiated, and of which he is 
painfully conscious, The article on 11 Birds and 
Emits" is an example of this, and were it not put 
forth with pretentions of setting others right on the 
subject, I should pass it over in silence ; but I feel 
I should not be doing my duty to either men or birds 
if I did. The writer states broadly that birds are 
in general more plentiful this season than usual, 
particularly starlings, swallows, thrushes and chaf- 
finches, and goes on to say that there has li never been. 
1 ess i nc 1 i n at i o ) i t o m ol est f r u i t c ro ps an d see ds J 1 Th ia , 
at first sight, looks well, but why should these birds 
mentioned touch the fruit crops and seeds? Only- 
two— the starling and the thrush— ever take fruit, 
and neither ol these— the starling especially— if thft 
weather is damp and insects rife. I had a num- 
ber of these birds nesting about my premises for 
many years, and they never took any of my fruit, 
but they did me an infmense amount of good by eating 
the grubs of several kinds of insects —especially on the 
grass- land. Thrushes are never plentiful as their mode* 
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-of life prevents it, for the reason that one pair wilt not 
allow of the presence of another within a certain 
radius— I only wish they would. Now, as to the 
swallows — thev are purely insectivorous, so their not 
touching the fruit U nothing unusual; nor do the 
sparrow and chaffinch devour it. So this statement 
is purely imaginary; hut after' saying they do not 
touch the seeds— and only two of them cto T as a rule* 
a,t most times— I might almost say at any — I allude 
to the depredating sparrow and chaffinch — the writer 
proceeds to say they keep nets, wire protectors, and 
-other means to keep them from the seeds. What 
need of them, if they do not eat the seeds, as he 
states ? But two of them do so» though he implies 
they do not, But before I go further, 1 will notice 
what the writer speaks of as "the tangible re its on '' 
why they have not touched the fruits, viz., "the 
-shoals of aphis and slugs,*' Now, the starling and 
thrush do not eat aphis, the swallow only when the 
insect is on the wing, and the sparrow and chaffinch 
only when feeding their young* Yet the broad 
statement is given with an air oi apparent truthful- 
ness the reality of which certainly is lacking. 
How, as to the slug, especially the white slug — not 
one of these birds will eat it, I have had my garden 
full of slugs, and yet starlings in number, some 
thrushes, blackbirds, sparrows, chaffinches, robins, 
&c, were fed there. Why will people continue 
to write on subjects, and put forth such statements 
without full and proper study of that about which 
they pretend to instruct, It is vexatious. It does 
the cause of the birds no good, if that is the idea, 
but absolute harm ; for when the naturalist, who 
knows by experience and otherwise, the true state of 
things, recommends such and such birds as both 
useful, charming, ornamental, and in every way 
desirable, then he is disbelieved, because there has 
been so much stated that has been proved contin- 
ually by trial to be simply said for the sake of talking, 
writing, or the yet more simple notion that it is 
amiable to praise all bird life. But let me say, at the 
same time, there are very few birds that do not well 
deserve the kindest attention at the hands of man, 
still not for the reasons that are too often given as 
to their especial food. No one is more fond of birds 
than I am, and having such love for them, I feel 
annoyed when I see them misrepresented, as they 
certainly have been, by the writer u Birds Friend/' 
Now, as to the slug. Ducks eat them with avidity, 
and fatten quickly. There is no better bird in the 
garden than a small duck. Curlews, gulls, and some 
other wild birds are useful, but I prefer ducks for 
many reasons. Now, as to the cats. Here again 
"I feel quite at home." They are useful in a gar* 
den in many ways, more especially to kill maraud- 
ing mice and rats; but they do much injury to 
bird life of the lesser kinds, robins, wrens, hedge-* 
sparrows, white-throats, and other so ft- billed, very 
useful birds beiog easily taken by them* While black- 
birds will not unfrequently drive these guardians out 
of the place, though after much battling and re- 
sistance. So will jays, starlings, and thrushes. Also 
cats kept only for garden purposes, seek out, find, 
and destroy the nests of the small birds and eat their 
eggs. But, if the cats are fed and let out only at night, 
they do an enormous amount of good in killing the 
vermin that prowl about after dark. I have had a 
bevy of cats at one time, both in the house, cow- 
houses, poultry -houses, and about the premises, and 
thereby have proved, many a long year, their useful- 
ness, The only drawback with them has been their 
killing the small and useful birds, and the destruc- 
tion of nests, I do not write the foregoing with anv 
captious feeling, but for the reason that it is time 
that far-fetched sentimentality was put aside, and 
facts, instead of fancies, regarding the true useful- 
ness of birds were written. Then the public would 
rely on and know the ex act value of each and every 
bird without fallacies which are now so plentiful, and 
tn the feathered tribes highly prejudicial. Harrison 
Wtir f FM.H.8., Iddcdehjh, Sewnuai:*, Attq. 31, 1880. 

A NEW CURE FQR RHEUMATJSM,— An itinerant 
medicine vendor, who had stationed himself within 
tfie grounds of the recent Sandy flower show, was 
offering for sale a Mandrake embrocation, which he 
asserts is an instant cure for many of the ills flesh 
is heir to, and especially rheumatism, cramps, gout, 
&c* Qq his table, laden with bottles of drugs, was 
a large root of white colour, resembling a huge, 
many-branched Beet, which he represented to be 
that of the common Mandrake (Mandragora offici- 
narum), but probably one of the Deadly Nightshade 
< Atrooa belladonna), the root of which is known to 
grow to a great ske, when established in an old bank 
or suitable place. The novelty offered by the medi- 



cine man greatly attracted the attention of the 
country people, and he appeared to be doing a good 
business, if. D. [The root was probably that of 
Bryony, a dangerous poison, EdJ 

THE VEGETABLE CONFERENCE.—" Vegetables 
are everywhere grand this year," is the burden of 
the report of those whose business it is to visit flower 
shows in tin; provinces. I have had some oppor- 
tunities of seeing the same thing, and I believe 
testimony is universally to the effect that we have 
never had a better season for vegetables than the 
present one. That tact specially justifies the holding, 
this year, of the proposed Vegetable Conference, for 
it would have been a misfortune to have held such 
a gathering during a year when the desired pro- 
ducts were in bad condition. It has been suggested 
that seed houses specially interested in vegetables 
should issue appeals to their customers to send re- 
presentative products- of their various districts to 
the Conference, Without doubt* some such effort 
might be productive of considerable good. Whilst, no 
doubt, every seed firm will evince some desire to see 
its specialties in force at the Conference, so far as 
the time of the year will allow, and the samples of 
the very best form ; yet a higher aim might be found 




in a desire to see the special district over which each 
firm might be said to specially operate, thoroughly 
well represented* It is stated that Messrs* Vilmorin, 
of runs, propose to send over a large representation 
of French vegetables* If that be so, how much the 
more should our home seedsmen be stimulated to 
secure representatives of all the vegetables of their 
respective districts, that the British growers may 
Cut a good figure by the side of the French growers. 
As to how far the trade element may be intro- 
duced into the Conference, I have no special 
knowledge, but certainly it is the desire that no 
large miscellaneous trade collections be shown, but 
that every exhibit must be found in its proper 
section and class* No matter by whom shown, 
were miscellaneous trada collections admitted, 
no space would be left for the ordinary classes ; still 
further, the educational results in relation to vege- 
tables, looked for from the Conference* would be 
valueless. It will be one of the special features of 
the Conference as a vegetable exhibition, that almost 
for the lirst time, perhaps, we shall see no mixed 
collections, but every kind of vegetable will be 
found under its proper heading, with ample 
opportunity given for comparison with others, and 
the selection of the best samples and types for 
honourable mention. It is to be desired that we 
may see some examples of vegetable culture from 
Ireland and Scotland, in addition to English and 



Welsh products. Certainly these countries at the 
time of year should be fully able to emulate southern 
gtowera in the matter of vegetable representation. 
Those sending products, especially over long dis- 
tances, can hardly take too much pains with the 
packing, and each head, bulb, or root of any kind, 
as also dishes of smaller products, would travel 
all the better for being wrapped in newspaper. As 
t r i the ultimate disposal of what may prove to be 
rather a large bulk of vegetable produce after the 
Conference is over, whilst some may wish to remove 
specially good samples of roots and bulbs for seed 
purposes, yet much will probably be useless to the 
exhibitors; could not some arraugement be made by 
which all this surplus could go to the London hos- 
pitals, where, doubtless, it would find welcome 
acceptance. Intending exhibitors may perhaps think 
the matter over prior to the time of holding the 
Conference. A. D. 

DENDROBIUIV1 FORMOSUM GIGANTEUM — We 
have a small plant of this. It was imported three 
years ago, and this year it has made two growths, 
and on one there are fifteen flowers, and on the other 
thirteen, the highest number last year being twelve. 
I should like to know if this is an unprecedented 
number of flowers to be found on a single growth ? 
S, y. [Four or five, usually. Ed,] 

HAM GREEN FAVOURITE TOMATO. — We have 
in the above Tomato one of the best varieties that 
has ever been sent out. I have enclosed you two 
bunches of fruit. I find it one of the heaviest 
weighing for its size> and best shape we have. We 
have some plants loaded with fruit, which are a 
remarkable sight. A sample of the fruit I have 
enclosed for your inspection* F. P. [Excellent in 
every way* Ed*] 

YUCCA GLORtOSA VARIEGATA. — We have here a 
fine plant of the above, planted out in the conserva- 
tory, now in full bloom. The plant stands 10 feet 
high and the flower- spike bears flowers of a creamy- 
white, and is nearly 3 feet long. W. But hie, Stainciijfe 
Hall, HarthpooL 

UN PRUNED ROSES. — That some Roses answer to 
grow entirely unpruned for purposes of garden deco- 
ration is exempli lied by the plant of Rove d Or t from 
which the enclosed are cut. The truss has now four 
blooms fully open ; one has fallen, and there are 
seven more ready to open, There is another truss 
on the plant, carrying twenty- five unopened buds, 
and there are any number of smaller trusses in and 
coming into flower* The plant was brought with 
me here from Norfolk in the autumn of 1884, and is 
budded on an 18 -inch dog Brier. It now measures 
-0 feet from tip to tip one way, and about 10 feet 
the other* and is 8 feet high, growing vigorously on 
every side; but its extension is considerable checked 
by neighbouring trees and shrubs. Anyone desiring 
to see it may do so by calling at my house for. the 
purpose. J\ E. Ewtng, Sea View, H&mnt. 



Scotland. 

-a 

DALKEITH SHOW* 

Thjs annual show of the Dalkeith Horticultural 
Society was held in the Corn Exchange, Dalkeith* 
on the 7th inst. The Society is a flourishing one, 
and the show, in point of quality, was quite equal to 
the average of the past twenty years, but there was 
a falling off in the gardeners' entries, which gave 
the hall a thinner appearance than usual, Vege- 
tables were especially good. 

In the gardeners* section, the competition for the 
collection, which was very keen, lay between Mr* T, 
Pringle, West field Cottage, who was placed 1st ; and 
Mr, Smith, Qxenford Castle, who was an excellent 

imd. u 

A strong feature of the show was made by the 
entries, seven in number, for an El open to all :t prize 

a sewing-machine— for eighteen distinct species of 

cut flowers, in bunches, quality and taste in arrange- 
ment to be the basis of judgment. The first position 
was awarded to Mr* Smith, and the liad to Mr. 
Mclunnon, Melville Castle, both being very fine 
stands* and distancing all others ve ry much. Aste rs T 
quilled especially, were very tine ; African Marigolds 
were also remarkably large, clean* and well grown. 

In the amateurs' classes were some notable ex- 
amples of excellent plant culture, as, f or instance, in 
the splendid specimens of Aloysia citriodora, two of 
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the tree, absorbs a considerable amount of 
latent heat. Mere we see the objection to a 
permanent mulch. Manure, laid over the roots 
may be useful in protecting them from frost 
in winter, but, unless it is removed in earlv 
spring, the sunlight will be longer in exerting 
an influence upon them, and that influence will 
be weaker than would otherwise be the case 
Obviously, too, if a mulch is required to con 
serve the moisture in the soil during the 
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Mr. Joseph Timson. 



summer, it should not be applied until the 
ground has been thoroughly warmed. This 
would rarely be before July. It has been stated 
that in one" way trees help to drain the Land. 
When they die, their roots, which often travel 
long distances -and penetrate to great depths, 
decay, and leave broad channels to carry away 
the surface water. I should imagine, however, 
that these channels would soon be filled with 
mud* 

A Wash for Fruit Trees. 

December 19th. — The best winter wash for old 
fruit trees is undoubtedly caustic alkali wash. 
It destroys not only moss and lichens, but also 
many of the pest® which hibernate under them. 
As the name implies, however, it is strongly 
caustic, and must therefore be applied with 
care. A garden engine is better for the purpose 
than an ordinary syringe, which is apt to drip, 
but in any case hands and face should! be pro- 
tected, and an old suit of clothes should be 
worn. It may be made by dissolving a pound 
of commercial caustic soda in a gallon of water, 
and the same weight of crude potash in the 
same quantity of water, mixing the two together, 
adding eight more gallons of water, and finally 
stirring in three-quarters of a pound of soft 
soap. This liquid has no effect on the eggs 
of the winter and lackey moths, but it will 
kill woolly aphis, Codlin caterpillars, and 
various other insects. By not only reducing 
their numbers, but also destroying their hiding- 
places, its application permanently benefits the 
trees. 

December 26th. — I have noted from time to 
time plants which are used in various in- 
dustries. To these must be added Physalis 
Alkekengi, which, I. seev is employed in the 
regions beyond the Caucasus to colour butter. 
I don't know whether it has found its way into 
English dairies. 



Improvements in Begonias. 

December 21st —There can be no doubt that 
most of the Begonias of the present day have 
a much more vigorous habit of growth than 
those of a few years ago. In the illustration of 
a reader's greenhouse they almost look like 
shrubs, or at least like the large herbaceous 
plants which we usually grow in the borders. 



What is more, they are beginning to be prouder 
of their flowers and carry them more eiec *' 
The appearance of the plant is spoiled if the 
flowers have to be tied to sticks. In many ot 
the doubles thisi has still to be done, but the 
self -supporters are becoming more numerous. 
We are moving in the right direction. 

11. C. Davidson. 



Famous Gardeners at Home. 



No. 273. — MR. JOSEPH TIMSON, AT THE GARDENS, TITTENHURST, SUNNINGHLLL. 



BOTH the gardens and the gardener at 
1 Tittenhurst are well known, the former 
for their great beauty, the latter for his 
successful achievements. Tittenhurst gardens 
were laid out under the auspices of the late 
Mr. Thomas Hollo way, and for some years 
enjoyed the advantage of his constant and 
skilful attention. In 1902, however, the estate 
was purchased by Mr. T. H. Lowinsky, an 
enthusiastic horticulturist, with a great love for 
plants and a passion for Conifers. Under his 
auspices, many attractive features have been 
introduced, with excellent results. Mr. Joseph 
Timson, who for three years and a half has 
been head gardener at rTittenhurst, was pre- 
viously in charge of the gardens at Lydhurst, 
Hay ward's Heath, for two years and a half, 
during which time extensive alterations and 
planting were done. Prior to this he was 
gardener and bailiff at Abbots Hill, Hemel 
Hempstead, for eleven years, and his career also 
includes an engagement for five years as 
gardener at Clapham Park, Bedfordshire. 

It was in the middle of October that I 
visited Tittenhurst gardens, and on my arrival 
Mr. Timson suggested that we should proceed 
to the upper terrace, in front of the mansion, 
and the conservatory. Here, in fact, is the 
Italian garden, which consists of a scroll of 
beds with Box edging. 

" The centre," said Mr. Timson, " is made 
up now of Heliotropes (Madame Gu stave Henry, 
one of the best French varieties), golden 



The vases now filled with Fuchsias are intended 
for Yuccas." 

" What is the scheme for spring?" 

The Spring- Bedding-. 

" The spring bedding will consist of all the 
best kinds of Myosotis, Pansies, Wallflowers, 
and double Arabis, interspersed with Tulips and 
Hyacinths. Below these beds, on either side, 
are standard and dwarf Roses, all of the finest 
English and French varieties. All along the 
terrace itself are tubs of Bays in various 
shapes." 

" You have a nice show of Salvias in the 
conservatory?" 

" Yes; the variety is S. Frudenfuchia, and I 
think better than any other for pot use. The 
treatment is the same as for Salvia splendens. 
With regard to conservatory work, it is all done 
in block — Chrysanthemums follow Salvias, 
Cinerarias follow Chrysanthemums, and so on. 
The Palms on the side opposite to the stage 
are permanent." 

Noting that the white seats on the terrace 
harmonise with the appearance of the mansion 
itself, my attention was next directed to the 
sloping bank on which are numerous standard 
Rhododendrons and Maples. Here, too, is a 
scroll planted with a mass of double Arabis. 
Passing along the terrace south-west of the 
mansion, we came to the Juniper walk, which 
is from fifty to sixty yards long, with five 
Junipers on either side. 




The Japanese Tea House in the Gardens of Tittenhurst Park. 



Abtitilons, Coleus, and a permanent dotting of 
pigmy Abies, flanked on eitfier side by large 
beds containing Fuchsias in variety and Ivy- 
leaf Geraniums, with a groundwork of Begonias 



<£ In this neighbourhood," observed Mr Tim- 
son ' you will see some of the finest specimens 
of C onifers. One is Cupressus obtusa dens? 
I hen there are the Araucardas, male and female' 
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which seed regularly- every year. The specimen 
of Cunninghamia sinensis, with its spreading, 
feathery branches and shining green foliage, is 
one of the most perfect in England. It is 
similar to an Araucaria, but is not su 
to be quite hardy." 

" Do you know its height?^ 

n It is over thirty feet high. The Araucarias 
— they are all imbricate! — vary in form and 





LlBOCEDRTJS DECURRENS AT TlTTENHTJRST PARK 



density, some being thinly branched, others 
with branches close together." 

Bhododendrons and Maples. 

" The standard Rhododendrons are a 
feature?" 

" A very considerable feature, as, m fact, are 
Rhododendrons generally. The standard varie 
ties include Kate Waterer, Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, Mrs. John Kelk, Mrs. John Waterer, 
and Lady Falmouth. Another great feature is 
the collection of Japanese Maples, of which 
there are a number of beds planted with one 
variety. Acer palmata Seikasi is one of the 
varieties famous more for the beauty of spring 
foliage than for autumn foliage ; we have about 
two hundred of this variety alone." 

" What kind of soil do they need?" 

tf Peat, loam, and leaf -mould. But they also 
require to be placed in a sheltered position. 
These are only just getting established." 

" When were they planted ?" 

" About a year ago I introduced all the Maples 
and Liliums, which are another feature of the 
pleasure gardens. You will find that Liliums 
are largely used for dotting." 

As in the Rhododendron beds we are ap- 
proaching 7 s * 

■ " X es » ** eacn Rhododendron bed one variety 
of Lily is planted. The variety here is L. 
auratum virginale, a pure white. All the beds 
are fringed with small hedges, this one being 
u common Yew, eighteen inches high." 
^ The combination must be very, striking?" 
' ft .when the lilies are in full bloom, 
l he .idea is to get a contrast of colour. Then 
SP§ x _f a bed of Wilsonii, the sweet-scented 
Knododendroas, dotted with Lilium aura- 
turn, while another variety of Lily largely used 
£L i au ^ tui » macranthum. white, with yellow 
Dowia. The most rare of the Liliums is rubro- 
vittatum, with purplish-crimson spots, which is 

vhvL^T fOT dotti ^' So is L. platy- 
pnyiium whose segments are studded with 

cnmson-chocolate spots, and L. pictum, whose 
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flowers *ire lipped with crimson 
the yellow rays." .... 

" Hut 1 see that you combine Lilies with 

other plants," 

" Very considerably. Lilium speciosum album 
is interspersed with Paeonies, and in this 
vicinity the same variety is interspersed with 
Camellias, which do well out of doors." 

Observing, before we proceeded down a newly- 
planted Palm walk — containing a number of 
Chamasrops Kortuneii, which have already stood 
*he test of a winter out of doors — a remarkable 
specimen of Cupressus, Nootkatensis, we 
reached another part of the gardens, opened 
up twelve months ago. 

Bamboos and Hollies. 

u ^Bamboos are to be a feature in this 
quarter?" I asked. 

" The varieties planted promise well. They 
are chiefly anceps, fastuosa, nigra, nigra punc- 
tata, viridi-glaucescens, aurea, and japonica, 
or metake." 

" What is the variety of Acer with the 
magnificent shades of foliage?" 

" Palmata rubra. It was the varying foliage 
of this variety which determined. Mr. Lewinsky 
to go in largely for Acers." 

" Have you any idea of the number of Maples 
planted in different parts?" 

" Taking those in big beds, in the borders, 
and as single specimens, there must be several 
thousand. One combination we are now carry- 
ing out is a Weeping Maple walk, consisting 
entirely of weeping forms of palmatum dissec- 
tum. But now we come to some of the Hollies 
in beds." 

" It is obvious at a glance that Hollies are 
another feature of Tittenhurst." 

" There are hundreds of specimens, and 1 
believe that, a s a collection of Ilex, this is 
unequalled. Pruning and clipping them 



■ 4 T aurea angustifolia, I. 
at the end «f 1. auioa varl «ffJ^ vanegata, L aurea mar- 



gives 



tortuosa, I- -argentea ¥ 7;ff 1 ?~""''f orm ) I. ferox 
ginata, L Wateriana (* ™™ ni j. ciliata, I. 
(Hedgehog mm^^rl Handsworth Silver, 

maderensi*, L .. Da ^" U j cornutum." 
1. myrtifolia (silver), ana i. cu 

Bulbs under Trees. tffc* trees 

" Under the shade ot t ric ™, Timc^n " 

^ rontinued Mr. limson, we 

we are passing, couu* 1 . smrin" Ao- 

i,, 4V/> a ; rea f display of flowers in sprm 0 . jjg 
have a great w 1 -> planted a million bulbs 

proximately, we * J * tv . 1 cirillas ioo ooo 

n two vears, including 100,000 bcinas, iw,ooo 
in iwo rtvir-usei 1 <o,ooo snow- 

Ohionodoxas, 1^000 ^ loc ™**> * 3 ' Soanish 
rlrnns 200 ooo Dalt' kJ 1 ik, and ^0,000 apanisn 
r^ 1 'livery Oak tree has a mass of yellow or 
white flowers under it during »; 
ts Thev must look exceedingly attractive. 
« We certainly try to make a good display in 
spring. Here, by the way, is another addition, 
consisting of a collection of Chinese shrubs, 

1! -r^+c, nrientalis e effantissima, Abies 
such as .biota orienuiu* ^& > 

punjrens fflauca pendula, Abies excelsa Clan- 
bras! liana* Retinospora filifera aurea, a weep- 
ing Cedrus deodara, a weeping Copper Beech, 
and other weeping shrubs. In the borders we 
have made a start with blocks of different 
plants, such as Ceanothus Veitchn, and 
Hydrangeas Hor ten sis, but just at present these 
spaces are filled with summer-flowering Chry- 
santhemums." 

Have you any more recent extensions ?" 
" Yes, we are now commencing the belt which 
was only -made last spring. Here are Japanese 
Maples in front, and Japanese Cherries at the 
back. The length of the belt is a quarter of a 
mile, and it is in the form of a circle, varying 
in width from thirty to fifty yards. The 
Japanese Cherries include the double pink and 
double white, the single yellow, and some the 
colour of Apple blossoms. The belt is dotted 
with weeping Roses, chiefly Aglaia, Stella, 




Interior of the Japanese Tea House at Tittenhu 



constant work to a number of men'. In order 
to fill them up so that even a finger cannot 
be got through, they are well fed with bone- 
meal. 

I think it would be interesting to give the 
na «r? mm 0f *he most choice varieties." 

Here are a few:— Ilex aquifolium, I 
VYatenana, I. tricolor, I. scotica, I. Silver 
yueen, I. Marnocki, I. argentea marginata, I 
ciliator major, I. ferox areentea, I. aurea mar- 
ginata, I. aurea mediopicta {Gold M :i1 — 



£st Park 




Alberic Baxbier, Avrkhir* * « 
Fehcite Pem*hia , re * Aeursf pleiaes, 
Turner's effin &ty$ tlfb *> thoi^biana, 
Evergreen, At the k^? Mer > ^ Williams's 
ties of Abie s whirwf & aumb «r of wie- 

* ^ iOTm excellent shelter.** 
Montbretias aad P ink8 

varieties include F m * 4e U P ^ Mm*. The 
Oradas, Madame CW, ^ m ^ica spectabilis, 

eru > floroimtt^ alba, Lord 
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-'And Pinks 
the other side? 5 
«I suppose there are quite tea thousand 
^fontbretias alone. lh e varieties are chieflv 
Irocosmiaefoha, Etoile de Feu, Gerbe d'Or, 
yon d'Or, and Transcendent. The Pinks 
are a very complete collection, and embrace 
n0 less than forty odd varieties. These include 
Her Majesty, Derby, Orient, Omar, Ascot, 
Snowdrift, John Bull Saracen, White Oueen, 
Paddington, Oriel, Chantilly. and Mrs/. Pome- 

"What was this belt originally?" ' 
<■ it was all a portion of the wood. Before 
it was planted, the ground was trenched three 
feet deep and fully prepared. There are still 
j n the wood several specimens of various 
Conifers, the idea being to get different shades 
0 f colour, which are well shown up by the 
pines above." ** 

Beds on the New Lawn. 

We then returned to the lower slopes of the 
pleasure grounds, in order to make a few notes 
of the combinations of plants and trees on the 
new lawn and its banks. 



binations on this part of the lawn, which is 
gradually becoming one of the most interesting 
features of the gardens ; but we must now give 
a. glance at the Long Walk from the upper 
terrace to the end of the lower." 



The Long Walk. 

You start, I observe, with a pair of golden 
Yews as armchairs." 

f< And follow on, right and left, with two 
beds of Pentstemons, mixed varieties; two 
smaller of Phlox Drummondi ; two of pyramid 
Fuchsias, and a groundwork of Dianthus ; two 
more of Phlox Drummondi; two of pyramid 
Ivy. leaved Geraniums, with Calceolarias am- 
plexicaulis, and a groundwork of Begonias ; two 
more of Phlox Drummondi ; two of dark 
Fuchsias, with a groundwork of a lighter 
variety ; two of Heliotropes, Lord Roberts ; 
four beds with Cannas in the centre, edged with 
(*azanias, there being here two stone vases con- 
taining Fuchsias, Marguerites, Tropaeolums and 
Canary Creepers ; two more of Phlox Drum- 
mondi ; two of Heliotropes, standard and bush ; 
the walk ending, as it commenced, with golden 
Yews, shaped as lecterns, with Daisies and 
Dianthus at foot." 

Another improvement recently made by Mr. 




Beds of Crocuses at- Tittenhtjrst Park, 



" It would be impossible," said Mr. Timson, 
lt to give you a complete list of these, but two 
or three examples will perhaps surE.ce. Here 
is a bed of Catalpas -bignoides, with an under- 
growth of Eulalias, firinged round with, her- 
baceous Pasonde®. Prominent amongst the 
single specimens may be mentioned Retmospora 
Squarroaa, Jun iper us chinetisis aurea, Cedrus 
verticulata glauca, . Taxodium distichum, and 
Spirasa Aitchinsonii. Then there are five trees 
of Forsythia suspensa; Cerasus Borris pendu- 
late and others ; Cerasus J. H. Veitch, standard 
and bush ; Pfunus triloba, standard and bush ; 
Quercus coccinea, Knaphill variety, with 
Irises underneath; and Euonymus europaeus, 
with lovely berries of different shades of coral- 
pink. Speaking of beds again, there are four 
of double white Paeonies, interspersed with 
English Iris ; another, consisting of Iris Kasmp- 
feri, and Hyacinthus oandicans ; a large bed 
composed of Corylus avellus purpurea, Cornus 
aurea spathiL ' and Berber is Thunbergi; a bed 
of trimmed Yews and Hollies, with a hedging 
of golden Yews, and a notable bed of Yuccas, 
the varieties being Y. recurva, Y. gloriosa, and 
Y. filamentosa, with a groundwork of Sedum 
alba. These merely convey an idea of the com- 



Tiinson is the conversion of a. rubbish yard 
into a delightful little nook, approached by a 
winding path, and planted with Primula 
japonica, Cowslips, Saxifrages, Pinks, double 
Arabis, and other varieties. ^ Leaving this 
nook, we passed a number of beds, including 
one with Magnolia stellata, and a groundwork 
of Clove Carnations ; a very fine collection of 
Pampas Grass; a bed of Weeping Maples, inter- 
spersed with Catalpa bignoides aurea ; and a 
bed of Ribes ^missouriense, with a groundwork 
of German Iris. 

" Here, as elsewhere," continued Mr. Timson, 
" we aim at combination of colour, and the 
same remark applies to the collection of her- 
baceous plants and Roses outside the Japanese 
tea house. You may like to include the names 
of a few of the herbaceous plants, such as 
Rudbeckias purpurea and fulgida variabilis, 
Potentillae Hopwoodiana and nepalensis, 
Eryngiums planum album, amethystinum, 
plenum and OliveTianum, Asclepia tuberosa, 
Trollms Fortunei flore pleno, Dracocephalum 
Virgindcum, Stokesia cyanea praecdx, Gaillardias 
in variety, Heleniums in variety, and Liatris 
spicata and pyenostachya." 

" What are the principal Roses?" 



; u The Teas include Belle Lvonaisse, Brides- 
maid, Catherine Mermet, Dainty, ^ evo ^** S ' 
Gloire de Dijon, Grace Darling, 
Hoste, Lady Roberts, Mane van Houtte, >irs. 
K. Mawley, Rainbow, Viscountess Folkestone, 
and The Bride. Among the Hybrid Perpetuais 
are Duchess of Bedford, Duke of Edrnburgn, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Alfred Colornb, jotin 
Hopper, Madame Victor Verdier, Paul .Neron, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and Ulrich Brunner 

" You must also have a splendid collection 
of Peonies in front of the Japanese tea 
house?" 

" As they form, I think, a complete collection, 
and make a splendid show when in bloom, you 
may like to have the list. We have Madonna, 
o do rata, tnumphans, Gandavensis, formosa, 
festiva, Madame Crousse, Queen Perfection, 
Neomi Desnay, Madame Baltet, formosa alba, 
magnifica, Madame Tirard, Cythere, La Ves- 
tale, Marie Louise, Lowii vanegata, Mary 
Stuart, elegans superbissima, Adelaide Delache, 
Faust, General Cavaignac, Carnea elegans, 
Comtesse de Brassy, Camilla Calot, Abel de 
Pugol, Comte de Nanteuill, Docteur Breton- 
neau, Decaisne, Charles Wagner, Due de Cazes, 
grandiflora carnea, L' Elegante, cuprea superba, 
curiosa, George Cuvier, Jeanne d'Arc, Ceres 
Rose} Linne, General Bideau, Baron James 
de Rothschild, Dorothy, albiflora grandiflora, 
Bridesmaid, Moonstone, Sir Augustus Harry, 
Admiral Dewey, Summer Day, Ard Patrick, 
Kitty Wardall, Prince Charles, Griff Thomas, 
and rosea superba." 

We then proceeded into the tea house itself, 
and occupied some time in exploring it. There 
are two entrances, and, in addition to the tea 
room, which is most elegantly decorated and 
appointed, there is a kitchen, dressing-room, 
and other accommodation. In the front is a 
verandah, with Roses growing upon it, and on 
one side is a spacious tennis lawn. From the 
Japanese tea house we proceeded to the ranges 
of glass, near which were clumps of Sweet Peas 
and Dahlias in bloom, fringed with Stocks and 
edged with Saxifraga. I asked the names of 
some of the Cactus varieties of Dahlias. 

" They include Fairy, Star, Primrose, Cray- 
fish, Matchless, Rainbow, Lord Brassey, Richard 
Dean, J. H. Jackson, Eclipse, Prince of Yellows, 
Venus and Antelope. The single Dahlias con- 
sist of upwards of twenty varieties, among 
which may be mentioned Demon, Madge, Amos 
Perry, Etna, Princess of Wales, Naomi Tighe, 
and Miss Morland." 

Houses and Kitchen Garden. 

How large is your range of glass ?" 
It is sufficient for our needs, but not ex- 
tensive, and we do not consider either the 
glass or the kitchen garden a feature. With 
regard to plants, we commenced growing 
Orchids two years ago, and have about five 
hundred Odontoglossum Gri spurn, and some 
nicely spotted. In the second house, Bouvardias 
are rather a feature, the varieties being Hum* 
boldti, President Garfield, Alfred Neuner, 
President Cleveland, jasminiflora, and White 
Bouquet. Poinsettias, Coleus, and Begonias 
are also grown' in this house. There are Ixoras 
in bloom in the stove, and in the corridor 
Zonal Geraniums make a good show. The 
varieties of the latter are 1 Flamboyant, Madame 
Delure, President McKinley, Fire Dragon, F. V. 
Raspail, Robert Charlie, Monsieur Merand, and 
" Schizanthus, I see, are also in flower here " 
Baron St. Didier." 

" Yes, this is quite unusual. The seed was 
sown in July, and I grew dt on in cold frames, 
getting flowers from October to Christmas." 
" What about Carnations?" 
"The Malmaison varieties are Pink Blush 
Calypso, Trumpeter, Lady Rose, Iolanthe' 
Robert Burns, Princess of Wales, Baldwin' 
Adehna Pattx, Nautilus, Margot and Prime 
Mimsiter. Of the Tree varieties, we grow En- 
chantress, Lady Bountiful, T. W. Lawson 
Harlowarden, Nelson Fisher, White Perfection* 
Fair Maid, and several others*" * 
|| Do you go in largely for Chrysanthemums?" 
For a fair number of the Japanese varieties 
notably Bessie Godfrey, Henry Perkins, Elsie 

----- • 'WJi^aii 
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Fulton, W. R. Church, Madame P. Radaelli, 
General Hutton, Maf eking Hero, Madame Car- 
not, Mr. F. S. Vail is, and Mr. F. W. Vallis." 
11 How many Vineries are there?" 
" Three. In the earliest we grow Black Ham- 
burgh and Foster's Seedling, which we cut 
generally in May. Then there is a house of 
Muscats, and in the late Vinery we have 
Alicante and Gros Colmar. Other houses 
include a small one of warm Orchids, a 



Fernery, and a Peach case, fifty 3'ards long, 
planted with early and late varieties." 

" How large is the kitchen garden?" 

" About two acres. All the leading varieties 
of Plums and Pears are grown, as well as 
Peaches and Nectarines, and I believe we have 
the usual varieties of vegetables in profusion, 
although the subsoil is not kindly, and we have 
had to use a good deal of manure in order to 
enrich it." Alfred Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener* 



No. 281. — FLOWERS AT CHRISTMAS. 



DEAR KATE, — We are now at the time of 
year when flowers and fruit are most 
valuable, especially white flowers* and 
home-grown Pears, Apples, etc. White flowers 
are much wanted at all times, for they are 
indispensable at weddings, christenings, and 
for wreaths ; besides which they are needed for 
church decorations all the year round. So 
those who have plenty of them at Christmas 
are lucky, for they are sure to be useful. The 
easiest of all of them -to obtain at this time of 
year is the Roman Hyacinth, which will open 
its graceful bells from the end of October on- 
wards, if well managed. But, unfortunately, 
most amateurs plant -their bulbs a month or 
more too late for early work, and so miss having 
them at the time they are most wanted. 

Roman Hyacinths. 

These Hyacinths and all other early-flowering 
bulbs should be started in August, if needed 
at Christmas, for they must have a long, quiet 
time (before their leaves start) in which to 
make strong roots, or they cannot do their 
work, and bulbs which are put in late, and 
hurried along in warmth during their early 
stages, are sure to be failures. We plant our 
Roman Hyacinths in deal boxes about eight 
inches deep, putting them five inches apart, 
and only half-covered with light, sandy soil. 
Then we lay down some clean moss an inch 
deep over them, water them thoroughly, and 
cover the moss as thickly as possible with fine 
ashes, to keep out the light. The boxes stand 
in a sunny corner of the garden until the middle 
of September (or October, according to the 
time the flowers are wanted), when the green 
points of the leaves are just showing. Then 
they are moved into the cool' Vinery, and kept 
quite moist with tepid water, giving them more 
warmth as soon as the buds show, and raising 
them when the first bud of each is open, so 
that we can make nice groups of them in bowls 
or pots with fresh moss. 

White Van Thol Tulips are managed in the 
same way, but they need a little more warmth 
than Roman Hyacinths to open by Christmas. 
Paper- white Narcissi, too, and other varieties, 
such as the one called Silver Wings, and the 
Chinese Sacred Lily or Joss-flower, are 
naturally very early, and can be induced to 
open their buds from November to January, by 
means of starting them early and late, but they, 
too, must have at least six weeks in. the dark 
before they show their green growths, or they 
will not do well. We grow them in bowls of 
gravel, charcoal and water, and they are 
deliciously fragrant in the drawing-room. 



Lilies and Freesias. 

Lilies of the Valley aire easily forced for 
Christmas, too, , and the Freesias (which were 
potted in July) are already in bloom. Nothing 
can be sweeter than their scent, reminding one 
of a bank of white Violets and Cowslips in 
May; but they mnst be carefully cultivated 
antf started early if they are to -flower before 
Christmas. You will find all the necessary in- 
structions about Freesias* in my letter of August 
3rd. Of course, the stately Arum Lilies are 
most valuable at this time of year ; their great 
ivory spathes mate a erand show in all 



decorative arrangements. They, too, must be 
repotted (or dug up from the kitchen garden, 
where they are planted in May, to ripen their 
foliage) in July, or the first week in August, 
for early work, giving each crown a separate 
pot, with rich soil and plenty of water. They 
should stand in the shade for a week or two 
after starting, and must then 'be placed under 



and started again in moist warmth, syringing 
them daily with lukewarm water. When the 
«^«r -hoots are two inches long thej can De 
SfaatSP&r cuttings, or, if not wanted -* this 
vt tL plants should be repotted in good rich 
Earn and charcoal. From June till the end of 
AuTu * they can stand in a cold frame, or 
f ne r th<- glass of the greenhouse, with 
P emy of moisfurl in the air; after that time 
will need a minimum temperature of sixty 
decrees to develop their splendid bracts, always 
keeping them in the full sunshine, close to the 
Sa£ and syringing them daily. Their roots, 
too need plenty of tepid water daily, when the 
pants are in growth Many amateurs fail to 
trow Pomsettias well because they do not 
understand the special need of considerable 
m ai*t warmth for these plants in the autumn ; 
otherwise, they are not difficult to manage, 
though the cuttings (or better slips) need a 
hotbed to start them, and should be potted on 
twice during their small stages. 

Libonias. i . 

Libonia floribunda is a most Christmassy 
plant if well grown, and its fire-coloured 
blossoms, which almost hide the neat, Box-like 
foliage, are most effective. This is a flower 




Well-Flowered Spikes of Lily of the Valley. 



glass, with plenty of sunshine and air, and they 
will need fire heat from September, to bloom 
early. In forcing everything, tepid (if not luke- 
warm) water must be used, for a douche of 
cold water given in a heated atmosphere is 
most injurious, and tends to retard develop- 
ment. r 

Eed Flowers. 

Though white flowers are always wanted, 
there are others which come near them in 
popularity at Christmas., i.e., those which are 
brilliantly red, for we all love the rich, cheerful 
effect of red flowers in winter. Winter-flower- 
ing Geraniums (especially Henry Jacoby, and 
the double scarlet varieties) are very popular 
now, if well grown, and small plants of Pc-in- 
settia pulcherrima are most effective amongst 
white flowers». Large plants, too, are grand in 
the conservatory, and it is a mistake to throw 
away the youn^ plants when, they lose their 
leaves. They should then be allowed to become 
almost dry, and kept in a cooL greenhouse (free 
from frost) until April, when tihey are pruned 
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used it most successfully to show some of their 
choicest flowers. If any inexpensive method of 
reproducing the negatives on paper can be 
devised, it will revolutionise illustrated 
journalism, horticultural journalism especially. 
At the same tinie, photography in natural 
colours has not, strictly speaking, yet been ac 
complished, nor is it ever likely to be accom- 
plished. For we are obliged to choose arbi- 
trarily certain pigments to represent certain 
colours in nature, and as the number of shades 
is practically infinite, the representation can 
rarely be exact. Still, the progress already 
made is so great that it would be rash to say 
what may not yet be done, 

August 6th. — I doubt if there has ever been 
a. worse summer for aphides. Apples, Plums, 
Roses, and many other plants, some on which 
I had never noticed an insect of the kind 
before, have simply swarmed with them. Spray, 
ing has been powerless to get rid of them, 
unless somebody could be specially set to do 
it and little or nything else ; but in several cases 
I observed that they did not afterwards infest 
sprayed as they did those trees which had been 
left unsprayed. I am informed by one firm 
that they have been using forty thousand 
gallons of liquid a day, so even for this large 
outlay on spraying they evidently expect to 
recoup themselves. The fact that Roses are 
now fairly clean must not be taken to mean 
that the aphides with which earlier in the sea- 
son they were covered are dead. They have 
merely migrated to other plants. In Septem- 
ber they or their descendants will return, and 
the war must be waged anew. A curious 
thing happened on, I think, the last day of 
June. There was a strange darkness, as thoi " 
thunder-clouds were approaching, and the 



towards the sides. The illustration shows an 
excellent way of overcoming the difficulty, the 
raised beds being held in position by rustic 



woodwork. If Oak or even Chestnut is used 
for the purpose, it will last for very many years. 

H. C. Davidson. 



The Gardens at Bolnore, 
Cuckfield. 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. W. H. TOLHURST, F.R.H.S. 



mm T is an interesting fact, in connection with 
:| Bolnore gardens — which I visited at the 
fjf end of June, by the courtesy of the owner, 
If Mr. Alexander Drake Kleinwort— that the 
A man who superintended the extensions 
that were made when the present owner 
purchased the estate subsequently became 
the head gardener. Mr, Tolhorst, who was 
then acting as landscape foreman for Messrs. 
Cheal and Son, of Crawley, did his work so 
satisfactorily that he was offered the post which 
he has filled since June, iqoo. On my arrival 
from Hayward's Heath, Mr. Tolhurst at once 
pointed out one of the additions which date 
from the period when the gardens were re- 
modelled. It is a pretty little rock and rootery 
dell under Beech trees, and near another and 
much more important addition. 




was thick with flying insects. Blight, the 
farmers called it. I could see no change on 
Plums, Apples, and most other plants, but the 
Roses were much cleaner than they had been 
twenty-four hours before. It would, therefore, 
seem as if the migration of the Rose aphis had 
something to do with the darkening of the sky. 

Raised Beda. 

August 7th. — When beds are cut in the lawn, 
the plants in them cannot always be properly 
seen from the house, and if they are raised in 
the centre, the soil is perpetually washed down 



"We filled up," he said, H a hole nearly eight 
feet in depth, and planted a collection of 
Ivies, with Euonymus rail leans as standards. 
The Silver Ivy flourishes in the shade, while 
Hedera variegata elegantissima does equally 
well as standards and as dwarfs." 

"They all seem to retain their foliage." 

"Yes, there is no doubt that both the situa- 
tion and the soil suit the Ivies. But, of course, 
this is only u minor feature, whereas the fruit 
garden, which is divided from the pleasure 
grounds by a diamond hedge formed of dessert 
Apple trees, is a major feature." 



'Judging by the charming archway of Crim. 
■'.ambler and I '"" 



son Rambler and pillar Roses, with Clematis 
lontana at the entrance, I gather that it is 
ornamental as well as useful." 

"That was the object in view when it was 
made. Hence the grass walks, eight feet wide, 
and the arches of Loganberry, Japanese Wine- 
berry, and Blackberry, which you see." 
"Do the trees on the arches fruit well?" 
"The Loganberry does best of any. We tie 
the young growths out on the stakes, in order 
to secure as much air as possible, to ripen it, 
and to enable it to stand the winter. I con- 
sider that this is the secret of success in culti- 
vation." 

"How large is the fruit garden?" 

"Half an acre. With regard to crops, Pears 
and Apples are exceptionally good, the Apple 
crop being one of the heaviest in the county ; 
DUt Plums are rather scarce, We grow both 
Apples and Pears as pyramids, bushes, and 
standards, and these at a distance of twenty 
feet apart right through the centre." 

" What varieties suit the soil and position 
best ?" 

"The Pears include Doyenne du Cornice, 
Doyenne Boussoch, Conseiller de la Cour, 
lieurre Hardy, Beurre Diel, Beurre Easter, 
Fondante d'Automne, Duchesse d'Angouleme, 
and Beurre Ranee. The best of the Apples com- 

Srise Adams' Pearmain, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
lenheim Orange, Bismarck, Chelmsford 
Wonder, Braddick's Nonpareil, Cellini Pippin, 
Court Pendu Plat, Cox's Pomona, Dutch 



Mignonne, Ecilinville Seedling, Frogroore Pro. 
lific, Gravenstein, King of Pippins, and Lady 
Sudeley." 

"Gooseberries also are grown largely?" 

" Both Gooseberries and Currants do better 
on cordons. They crop more heavily, doubtless 
because they are so much easier to control. 
The varieties of the former are chiefly Dash- 
away, Lancashire Lad, and Whinham's In- 
dustry 1 the Red C urrants are Raby Castle. We 
introduce fruit into our beds on the other side 
of the hedge." 

" Here they are grown, I notice, as bushes?" 

■ Yes, the Currants and Gooseberries. Then 
there are the centrepieces, which are formed 
of varieties of ornamental Crabs. The colour, 
scarlet, yellow, and crimson, is very effective. 
All the trees bear heavy crops." 

The Mom Walk. 

■ How long did it take you to get so much 
moss on the long walk leading to the distant 
portion of the pleasure grounds?" 

"About four years. Since we secured the 
1 moss walk,' all that we do is to sprinkle on 
lawn sand, and roll it in." 

' The undulating and broad stretch of lawn 
appears to be dotted with Conifers." 

"They are planted in groups, relieved by 
Rambler Roses as pillars. Of course, there are 
large specimens of Cedrus, Piceas, Crypto- 
merias, and Thuiopsis, but the groups, such as 
those of scarlet Maples, are the feature. Then, 
we grow varieties of Clematis as companions to 
varieties of Roses, Vilk de Lyons with Gloire 
de Dijon, and Beauty of Worcester as com- 
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panion to Reine Marie Henrietta, for example. 
There is a representative collection ol the hardy 
Maples, and a great number of varieties are 
represented in the Conifer walk." 

"What is the length of the Conifer wall?" 

"Half a mile. With a hundred and sixty 



specimens of different kinds, it would be futile 
to try and make a selection. But you can judge 
for yourself that they all do well." 

" Did you have to make the soil?" 

"Yes, the natural soil is clay, which we had 
to remove, and substitute peat, when we made 
the walk about five years ago. Every tree is 
planted in a hole four feet deep and seven 
feet across. The background consists entirely 
of flowering shrubs and evergreens." 

"Beyond the Conifer walk there is another 
garden?" 

"This is the wild garden, and is about half 
an acre in extent; and here, you see, is a 
very old Knglish Kosery, all nisticwork; also 
beds of flowering shrubs, specimen Conifers, 
and flowering trees." 

"We ought to say something about the Dutch 
garden at the lodge entrance." 

"The clipped trees are Yews and Box, in the 
shape of birds; the garden also contains little 
standards and pyramids of Yews and Box, with 
beds of Begonias, and a mired border of old- 
fashioned varieties of Marguerites and 
Geraniums. These are in keeping with the 
Italian balustrade wall." 

A Sub-tropical Bed. 

"We might take, next, some of the 'striking 
flowers on the. lawn." 

" The sub-tropical bed is one of the most 

nuiable. The centre is composed of Bamboos 
(metakel, Kulalias jnponica and zebrina, filled 
in with purple Cnnnas, Abutilon Thomsonii, 
striped Megasea, and Ricimis, and edged with 
Iresine I.indenii and Centaurea elegantissima, 
with dot plants of Heliotropes (Lord Roberts), 
Pelargonium* iCorinda — scented leaf|, and 
Fuchsias. The bed is the shape of a man's 
foot, the curve being planted with dwarf 
I'ampas Grass." 

" Which do you find the best varieties for 
your numerous Rhododendron beds?" 



"Cynthia, Pink Pearl, Blandyanum, Cunning, 
ham's White, Cunningham's Red, Dickens, 
Baroness Schroeder, and album elegans. With 
the Cihent Azaleas, we mingle Kalmias and 
Andromedas, and a groundwork of Ericas in 
variety. The combination in the spring haj 



a pleasing effect. In the borders here are also 
fine specimens of Prunus Pissardi, Golden 
Elder, and Golden and Purple Beech in con- 
trast 

"Everything," continued Mr. Tolhurst, as we 
proceeded towards the house, "is designed 
with an eye to (Sect; and, so that there shall 

ni f~\^r«lli^ Original from 
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be no mistake about varieties, every tree, 
Conifer, and plant is labelled." 

The Terrace Bedding. 

Noticing that under some of the trees on the 
'awn Ivy lias been introduced as a groundwork, 
and Tree Ivies where there is room, with 
standards of Eiaonymus radicans, and that the 
mansion is in the Italian style of architecture, 
with verandah, Mr. Tolhurst said, 

"We have no creepers, except on the east 
side, where Ampelopsis Veitchii flourishes, but 
on the stone portico are large tubs filled with 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, 
Petunias, and scented-leaved Geraniums, which 
give a mass of bloom later." 
"And the terrace bedding?" 
"In the beds facing the dining-room are 
Begonias Horsfieldii, with a groundwork of 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium, and dot plants 
of Abutilon Thompsonii, Grevillea robusta, and 
Centaurea ragusina, edged with Alyssom com- 
pactum. The beds facing the morning-room are 
made up of a groundwork of Heliotropes (Lord 
Roberts), with dot plants of Grevillea robusta, 
Iresine Lindenii, Abutilon Thompsonii, C«n- 
taureas, and an edging of Alyssum compacting 
The scroll design facing the drawing-room has, 
in the centre, Ivy-leaved Geraniums and Lord 
Roberts' Heliotropes, the Silver-leaf Geranium 
(Lady Plymouth) being used as a band, and the 
edging being of Ageratum Dwarf Gem." 

When I had admired the capacious tennis 
court, close to the terrace beds, Mr. Tolhurst 
drew my attention to the noble English Elms 
in front of the house, a very fine piece of 
Pinus insignis, and three grand specimens of 
Quercus Robur. 

* Quite a feature of the pleasure grounds seems 
to be the supply of rustic houses, several of 
them with thatched roofs." 

"Yes, they are pretty numerous, and they all 



face in different directions. They are mostly 
made of Larch and Oak, witE panels of pitch 
Pine, the floor being wood blocks. These houses 
are always kept in good order." 

Pursuing a grass walk, and passing some fine 
specimens of purple Sycamore, we arrived at the 
lakes and waterfalls. 
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■ There are Alpines on the rocks," said Mr. 
Tolhurst, "and the banks of the lakes are 
planted with varieties of Bamboos, Eulalias, 
Gun neras, Gurse, and grooms. In the water 
are quantities of wild ducks. The- wood is on 
one side of the lakes, and the park on the other. 
Then, there is a rustic Oak bridge over the 
waterfalls, and oa a peninsula is a rustic 
thatched summer-house, with Heaths growing 
in prolusion." 

Returning to the croquet lawn, a group of 
shrubs, chiefly Choisya ternata and Uerberis in 
variety, was noted, and in the vicinity of this, 
and of very fine specimens of Phillyrea Vil- 
moriniana and the Strawberry tree (Arbutus 
unedo) were many more beautiful pillar Roses, 
while in the border close- to the croquet 
pavilion such old Knglish plants as Lavender, 
Rosemary, and Agrostemma, the latter making 
a charming show. 1 asked Mr. Tolhurst how 
the last-named was treated, and he replied, 

"As a biennial. There ace the two varieties — 
A. coronaria alba and A. coronana pur- 
purea. With soft, silvery foliage, and white or 
rich crimson flowers, Agroslemmas are most 
useful for decorating tables. They last a long 
time in water. Almost any number of seed, 
lings can be obtained." 

Tie. Beck Dell. 

Behind the croquet lawn is the rock dell, of 
which, at the time of my visit, the hardy Verns 
were the feature, but there were several Alpines 
in flower. 

"Among these," said Mr. Tolhurst, answering 
my question, "are Lithospermum prostratum, 
Saxifrages in variety, and Veronica rupestris. 
This, you perceive, is literally a dell, with a 
rustic bridge over the bottom walk, the sides of 
tin- bridge being covered with masses of .Roses 
— Dundee Rambler and Celine Forestier. The 
dell looks its best when the thousands of bulbs 
are in flower, but, in addition to the Alpines 



just entering through a pergola. The varieties 
on the pergola are chiefly Crimson Rambler, 
Felicite l'erpetue, Leuchstern, and Dorothy 
Perkins." 

"And in 1he Rosery there are varieties trained 
as balloons?" 

"Those are a Dutch variety, Red Pet. Then 



Mignonette, the whole being surrounded by a 
Laurel hedge and shrubberies. The varieties as 
pillars, which is one of the features, are Euphro. 
syne, Paul Transon, Carmine Pillar, Crimson 
Rambler, T.ady Gay, Dorothy Perkins, Gruss 
an Teplitz, and William Allen Richardson." 
Next to the Rosery is the kitchen garden ; 




The Fruit Garden at Holxoke. 




mentioned, there are now in bloom Philadelphus 
aurea, Weigela rosea variegata, Ceanothus 
azureus albidus, and Spiraea Anthony Waterer. 
In the background, amongst the evergreens, are 
Hiawatha, Gloire de Dijon, Paul Transon, and 
Waltham Climber Roses. Rut you will see 
more Roses in the Rosery itself, which we are 



there arc two of White Pet, trained as weepers 
on standards. The beds are in separate 
sections. Hybrid Perpetuals as dwarfs in one 
bed, Hybrid Teas in another. Teas in a third, 
and Hybrid Perpetuals and Noisettes in a 
fourth. The Hybrid Perpetuals have a ground, 
work of Pansies, and the other sections are of 
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and here, again, are more Roses, grown on 
chains on each side of a magnificent border, 
the only variety used being Crimson Rambler, 
and I asked Mr. Tolhurst why he selected it for 
the purpose. ' 

"Because it is the best scaTlet of the neces- 
sary height. At the cross walks in the her- 
baceous border are standard Roses in variety, 
and as to the border itself, every plant in it 
is graded from the Crimson Rambler to the 
tiniest Alpine subject in front." 

An Inexpensive Blaze of Colour. 

"You have also a striking border of Spanish 
Iris in full flower?" 

"That is the cheapest border of blue which 
can be grown from bulbs. I paid seven 
shillings a thousand for them nearly seven years 
ago, and they have flowered regularly for a 
month or six weeks each year. The colours 
are blue, white, and golden, and we always 
cut a large number for decoration. Another 
border consists of Carnations and Ten-week 
Stocks. There are about two thousand of the 
former. The border of annuals is grown almost 
entirely for cut flowers, but is laid out in 
separate beds, of which the principal are Shirley 
Poppies, Nigella Miss Jekyll, Cornflower (red, 
white, and blue), Larkspurs, Verbenas, Scabious, 
Asters (mixed), and Tom Thumb Antirrhinums." 

"You go in considerably for Sweet Peas?" 

"They are grown right along the background 
of one of the borders. We sow in January in 
pots of separate varieties, and plant out early 
in May. The varieties are Norah Unwin, 
Navy Blue, Mrs. Walter Wright, Mrs. Hard- 
castle Sykes, Miss Willniott, Lottie Eckford, 
Lord Kenvon, Lady Penzance, Coccinea, and 
ParacHse." 

"What about Chrysanthemums?" 

"We have a special collection of single and 
spider varieties, but only grow about two 
hundred for big blooms." 
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"Before asking you about the fruit and vege- 
tables, I should like to make a note about the 
hedge9 which are all so beautifully trimmed." 

"The same man does them always, and takes 
a special pride in his work. With regard to 
fruit here, we keep Strawberries for three years, 
growing Laxton's Fillbasket, Bedfordshire 
Champion, Elton Pine, Royal Sovereign, and 
President. On the walls the Apricots are Moor 
Park, Early Moor Park, Breda, and Shipley's ; 
the Peaches, Sea Eagle, Dymond, Hale's Early, 
Amsden June, Rivers' Early, and Noblesse ; the 
Nectarines, Rivers' Early, Elruge, Pitmaston 
Orange, Pineapple, and Prince of Wales 
Morello Cherries are grown on the north wall, 
and Figs on the south wall. The varieties of 
the latter are Brown Turkey and Puedura, a 
very luscious Fig, but not so hardy as Brown 
Turkey. The outside fruit is exceptionally 
good." 

"Do you grow many Potatoes here?" 

"No, Potatoes, generally, and coarser vege- 
tables, are grown on the farm, but the early 
varieties are under the high wall of Apricots. 
They are King Edward, The Factor, and Early 
Puritan. In the same position are also crops 
of summer Spinach and Turnips. Several 
varieties of Peas are grown, and there is a 
large bed of Onions. The Beans are Carter's 
Scarlet Emperor and Sutton's Best of All. They 
are grown 00 stakes ten feet high, two feet 
apart, and nine inches between each row." 

"There remain the houses." 

"Houses are not a feature, but the Fernery 
contains a good collection, embracing varieties 
of Nephrolepis, Adiantums, and a very fine 
piece of Platycerinm alcicorne. Rex Begonias 
are grown here, and the hanging baskets are 
largely used in the mansion." 
Making- the Host of a Vinery. 

"And your Vinery?" 

"Yes, it is a Vinery, but we make the house 
generally useful. First you see a number of 
Tomatoes in large pots." 

"They are looking remarkably well. What is 
the variety?" 

"Lawrenson's No. 3. H is the finest Tomato 
I know, and the crop this year is the best I 
have seen. There are fifteen pets, with about 
sixty fruits on each, and some have been 
already picked. I get the Tomatoes well estab- 
lished before the Vines come out very far. 
They flower in small pots, and are then plunged 
into 10-in. pots. When the fruit is set, the pots 
are filled up with soil, and the plants are kept 
well fed. Growing Tomatoes in the Vinery 
does not injure the Grapes. The varieties of 
the latter are Alicante, Gros Col mar, Lady 
Downe's Seedling, Black Hamburgh, and Muscat 
of Alexandria." 

"The crops seem to be very even throughout 
the house." 

"Each of the ten Vines is carrying from 
eighteen to twenty bunches. Asparagus Spren- 
geri in hanging baskets is grown right through 



the Vinery. You cannot. 



feed it 



. by the way, 
too strongly. All the bedding stuff is grown 
in the Vinery, and all the Chrysanthemums 
come in here to flower. We grow over three 
thousand bedding plants, and about four 
hundred Chrysanthemums, and, as the house 
is only fifteen feet wide and forty feet long, 
1 do not think we could do much more in it. 
There is a house of another kind which I must 
not forget to show you, and that is the tool 
house, which is one of our great helps in the 
gardens." 

The Secret of Success. 

" It is indeed a splendid house," I rejoined, 
as we entered quite a large building. 

" Each man is responsible for the manner in 
which his tools are kept, and separate places 
are assigned to those used in the kitchen gar- 
den and pleasure grounds. With regard to 
cultivation, in my opinion the secret of success 
all through is deep trenching, liberal manur- 
ing of the right sort of recognised manures for 
the respective crops, thoroughness in detail, par- 
ticularly in the seedling and growing stages, 



and a strict, methodical routine for every day 
of the week." 

"Where did you start your own career, Mr. 
Tolhurst?" 

"In the gardens of Scotney Castle, Lamber- 
hurst, Kent. I next went to Bayham Abbey, 
where I gained further experience indoors and 
outside. I afterwards went into the nurseries 
of Messrs. Thomas Cripps and Sons, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, so as to obtain a complete 
knowledge of trees and shrubs. Subsequently, 
I became landscape foreman of Messrs. Cheal 



and Sons, Crawley, for whom 1 carried out 
extensive works at Redstone Park, Kedhill, 
Hever Castle, and elsewhere, finally coming to 
Holnore to superintend the alterations and 
additions here. In addition to having the 
charge of thirty acres of gardens, I act as 
forester. Whatever my success has been, I 
attribute it mainly to the fact that, as a lad, 
I gave up my leisure to studying the higher 
branches of horticulture and of forestry." 

Alfied Wilcox 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 

No. J&7.-ON THE RIPENING OF FURNISHING PLANTS AND VARIOUS 

BULBS. 



EAR KATE, — I hope your furnishing 



plants are given a holiday in the 
open air at this time of year. Plants 



Dare very much like human beings 
in some ways, and are much sub- 
ject to anaemia if kept constantly 
in close rooms, for fresh air is 
necessary to them as it is to us, and the poisons 
given out by gas are very injurious to their 
health and strength. Almost all the plants 
which are usually cultivated under glass are the 
better for standing out of doors, to ripen their 
growths, during the second half of July, and 
until the middle of September (or rather later 
if the weather should continue summerlike 
then), but most of them should be housed 
before October, with its heavy rains and gales, 
sets in. 

Greenhouse Ferns, Gloxinias, Tydaeas, and a 
few hothouse plants are, however, better under 
glass, as their foliage is so easily injured by 
hot sunshine or heavy rain ; and in the case of 
Palms,' Dracsenas, tuberous Begonias, Indian 
Azaleas, Libonias, Fuchsias, and dwarf Rhodo- 
dendrons, a partially shaded position is more 
to their liking than the full glare of the after- 
noon sunshine. A place in which they obtain 
the morning sunshine is the best for them (t'.r., 
a south-east aspect), and it should be as far 
as possible sheltered from strong winds, for 
plants which have been long in rooms are 
easily broken. Their pots should be sunk to 
the rim in ashes, if possible, but, it this is not 
feasible, protect the pots, and keep them from 
falling over by means of stones or boards 
around them. This is specially necessary in 
the case of Palms, Phy Uocac ti, and any other 
plant which is naturally heavy, for they are 
sure to fall about and get injured unless some 
sort of stability is afforded them ; but Phyllo- 
cacti do not blossom so well if kept in the 
shade all the summer, the only alternative to 
a summer outing for them being a position 
close to the glass of a sunny window in an 
airy place. 

Watering-. 

Pot Roses, shrubs of all kinds, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pelargoniums, and nearly all the 
Amaryllis tribe (including Hippeastrums, Pan- 
cratiums, Narcissi, and Crinums) need the full 
sunshine, to ripen their growths or their bulbs, 
if they are to blossom next year, and a southern 
exposure will suit them well, Be sure not to 
hurry the ripening foliage of the bulbs by with- 
holding water suddenly from those plants which 
are going to rest for the winter ; let them have 
enough to keep the foliage from drooping, but 
do not soak the soil which is already wet, for 
plants which are getting sleepy do not require 
water often, as thev do when thev awake with 
the spring. Thev are not, of course, very 



decorative at this time of year, with their leaves 
turning yellow or brown from the tips 
gradually j but, all the same, the period after 
flowering (when the embryo buds are being 
formed in the centre of the bulb) is most im- 
portant, and any neglect at that time will make 
them useless for the following season. The 
flowering-stems (especially those which contain 
seed) should be cut down directly the blossoms 
are over (unless seed is required], but the 
foliage should be left intact, and, however long 
it takes to ripen away, this process must not 
be hurried. It is the same with Liliums, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and, in fact, all kinds of 
bulbs, and especially so with South African 
Irids, such as Gladioli of all kinds, and Freesias, 
which last should have been roasting in the 
sunshine for the last six weeks, and now be 
ready for repotting. 

Bepotting Preesiaa. 

But in a wet, cold season like this, Freesias 
are better close to the glass roof of a greenhouse 
than out of doors, and should be placed on the 
upper shelf, and kept dry as soon as their last 
green leaves have turned brown, usually about 
the beginning of June, in the case of early- 
flowering Freesias, and the end of June for those 
which flower late. The dry soil in the pots can 
now be turned out, and the larger bulbs re- 
potted in welUdrained loam, sand, and leaf- 
mould, placing the bulbs an inch and a half 
apart, and rather low in the pot, to allow plenty 
of room for the top-dressings which are to 
follow as the plants grow. Do not cover the 
bulbs with more than an inch of soil, and place 
the pots out of doors in a sunny place, for all 
these South African things sadly miss the power, 
ful sunshine of that part of the world. Rain 
usually gives enough moisture (after one water- 
ing) for newly-potted Freesias; but, directly the 
grass appears (t.i., in about a month), more 
water must be given, and the growing foliage 
should never be allowed to droop for want of 
it. As usual in South African plants, they 
need to alternate between much moisture in the 
growing season and great dryness whilst they 
rest ; we therefore give them less water after 
flowering, gradually diminishing the supply 
until dryness takes its place and (in Africa) the 
sun's rays are scorching on the veldt. After that 
time, the rains begin again, and with them the 
bulbs of many kinds start into life. It is a 
great help in the cultivation of plants to study 
the climate of their native land. We cannot 
always imitate it successfully, but the nearer 
we get to their natural conditions, the more 
likely we are to succeed in growing them. 

Arum Lilies (Calla aethiopica) need rest and 
sunshine in the open air ; even the yellow Calla 
Elliottiana and its hybrids can be turned out of 
their pots into a border of good soil, in the 
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- rr'A a soldier* who u rises in the summer 
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his garden t than goes to his work till three 
p ro-, has hts dinner* works in his garden, and, 
in that wav, presents for competition a splendid 

garden th«V commands the warmes: praise ami 
trcoies for him the highest number of marks* 
when *een earhr in \vfa?' That carter is an ad- 
mirable man, no doubt, but how many would 
hke to follow his example? How many could, 
if ihev wi>hed? Mv advice is not to undertake 
more than can be managed without discomtois. 
otherwise! as the vears go on, seal u ill wane, and 
the burden will Ixvome tOO heavy to be borne, 
\ garden loses ail its pleasure when the work 
which should have been done yesrerdav has to 
be done to-da\, .r;d the work which should be 
done to-day will be done Heaven knows when 
Gardenm<; in that case, becomes merei> a 
frantic straggle to get nd of arrears which are 
perp^uallv ^ccumuSltiilg. To prevent this it is 
ESttelv nectary to choose plant, so thai 
some, at least, will grow with very little atten- 

August nth.-For shade on a lawn there is no 
finer tree than a w^l-grown Cedar. They are 
slow in frowirtg, of course, and for that reason 
ihev are not planted as much as they d^enj 
be,*but anyone who could afford to wait t*ent> 
v«r< would probably see them in very fair size. 
there is one objection to them— that the> kiu 
the grass underneath. Inde^J, I have not been 
able to find anvthing-not even Ivy- that *ui 
grow under them. But, if a seat is put round 
the base, that does not matter very much. 

H. C. Davidson. 



Thoi-ch seldom seen in these days, Bougain- 
*iHea glabra is one of the most beautiful of all 
chmbers for a fairly well-heated greenhouse, 
*ner« it is not allowed to suffer from cold or 
*et. It should have the lightest and most 
s «ony position available, and the innumerable 
flowers, or rather bracts, of a kind of bright, 
'osv-lilac colour, afford a charming sight. 
"'hen the cuttings of Geraniums have to be 
from strong, sappy plants (growing in the 
open ground, of course), it i* a good plan to 
Jjsfcf the selected shoots half-way through 
J^ln a knife, just below a joint, in each case. 
*-*t them remain for ft week or ten days, and. 
*k*n finally taken off, they will .root almost 
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The Herbaceous Borders, Ladyweu., Wesv Hovrnf.mov ; th. 
i Mrttodk denarture from the prevailing fashion is seen here, in the use of herbaceous borders 
J* U n the place of lawns and formal beds. Such a large centre bed must have tho 
,ffect a ^ dvvarfin.! the frontage, but what .s lost m this wav is counterbalanced by th. vatii 
effect of dwartin , t • which a bed >o placed nv, t -or.!. 



• : Our aim," said Mr. Tompkins is to have 
flower- in the herbaceous borders, as far as po>« 
sibla, all the year round, and we succeed in get- 
ting them ten months out of twelve.' 

••I think that it would be interesting if you 
mentioned some of the more conspicuous plants 
which are in flower ju t now in the different 

b °' d To begin with, there are Galega officinalis 
and G. oriental; then, there are several vane- 

es of Campanula, namely, arusifolia tlore- 
Plena Burgfalti Barrelled, murah, major 

^rulea Dlena, velveformis, G- h - Wilson, Mac* 
housiai a, ana an h satin . b i ue flowers, 

unusual vanetv ' P t u 'P" m " nt ] t par ts well. 

but ^H^fnh^^ ^k and C. 
arttsifolia is a wnue, . Nurseries, 

.usrana was raised at the \ot k ^*^" c k 
u iicnn is a dwarf variety, a prett>, darw 
« i m ^Vhe G'-t i-lus include Brenchleyensis 
?imoine The n'lv. and Colvnllei. I gathered 
oil" pUVs off the last-named ^; nnormng^ 

-'What is the name of the G ^ um ? ,, wftlC 
. ^ a mass of vjolet-bluo flowers r 

SSmASS. The other varieties of Gera- 
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maticftv Cttlfiftlti, cristata, germanica, Ka?mp* 
iari, Olbi^nsis, orientalis, reticulata, sanguinea, 
^tberica, stylosa, Dietea Uuttonii, pumilft^ 
C anary Bird', pumila Beauty, punula Lemon 
Oueen, and pumila Orange Queen." 
'"Has your Incarvilloa l>cla\avi done well? 

"Remarkably well. 1 am keeping it ready 
for seed spikes. Of tEnothcra, we have Frasern, 
Youngii, and specula, i ho latter is the white 

variety." _ cn _ ,« , ,, 

'•What is vour treatment of (Knotnerftf ^ 

" I either part them up, or -iow from seed, 
but a better quality is obtainable from -eed_ 
Thev keep in flower five weeks, during June and 
lulv Krigeron speciosus will do anywhere and 
anyhow. T»o long as it is kept well manured, 
it continues at least a month in flower. ^ 
** Did von put in the WfttaotWft Ardeneri . 
« No - it was here when we came, but it had 
not flowered. T never take it up. ami von see 
what lovely white spikes it now produces. 

How many varieties of Lychnis do you 

gr "Vha1cedonica and viscaria plena. The 
latter, a double pink, is not often seen. It is 
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^ tbe tfttl? single yellow, Rosa Ecos 1 n io ^ , 
Sdicans, Pittosporum, and Solera L>aS,°h Ua 
jontatus, and Solan urn jasminoides » uotin ' ■ 
Xho Tiifusporum seems to do\v,n 
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Yes, we have to cut it back se\< ic i v . , 
he growth. Though it is quoted as * ck 
, l0US e plant, we alwa>> k,c-p u oul of cLK^"' 
« How many beds of Roses are rher*?^ 
Only two entirely devoted to Roses ' ih u 
aS you see, there are plenty of k, ist '; ' 
srarden. 1 here are the best var; ( J I « , tht> 
^rpetuals in the U ■ : , and Teas in the b<£5 SSS 
, cut t wo hundred , h.wers from the Rose trl" 
]a st night Other beds include one of na I 
Rhododendron^ and a mixed [ W( \ \ na,lu ' d 
and Andromeda speciosa." Azaleas 
The Andromedas are q mt e a tActur* » 
They last a week in Hower i J^tl 
is A. speciosa pulverulenta. ThVr n ; * 
phlox Drummondii, dotted with v;™?- a < of 
der*, and edged with Lobelias b2d San " 
jjners in variety, a bed with three i JS^^ 
Carinas and (JUdiolus in van ^ J" e i ,cs .f{ f 
Lobelia cardinalis and Cvperus and f ? T Uh 
Begonia Fain- g U een, ^tSd' ^ 
vexi larium, and edged with Lobelias » ADutllon 
^Yo» have not mentioned the four round 

Worthiana." of Be &onia 

" Your reference to the Araucaria reminds me 
that you have not yet named any of the trees 
and shrubs in the border." 

-The most noteworthy are Acea Schwedlerii, 
Acacia hispida, lorsythia Fortune!, Halesia te- 
traptera (the Snowdrop-tree), Spiraea prunifolia 
flore plena, S. Bumalda, S. Fortunei, S. Lind- 

nanthus fragrans. 
Khaphiolepis ovata, Elseagnus pungens, Skimmia 
oblata, Persica vulg. flore plena, Garrya ellip- 
tica, Rhamnus latifolius, Olearia stellulata and 
0. Haastii, Deutzia crenata and D. gracilis, 
Pernettya mucronata, Berbens empetrifolia, and 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles." 

il Inhere are Palms, chiefly, in the conserva- 
tory?" 

" Just now ; but the practice is to fill it with 
flowers, according to their season." 

Having observed the remarkable smoothness 
of the large lawn, and the thriving collections 
of Phormium Veitchii, Taxus, and Cookianum, 
we proceeded to the kitchen garden. Here it 
was apparent that Mr. Tompkins does not con- 
fine his attention to the pleasure-grounds, for the 
fruit trees and vegetables were looking exceed- 
ingly healthy." 

What are your favourite Apples?" I asked. 
u The best dessert varieties we grow are Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Kerry Pippin, 
and King of Pippins ; the best cooking : Emperor 
Alexander, Bramley's Seedling, Blenheim 
Orange, Hawthornden, Keswick Codlin, Lane's 
Prince Albert. Lord Suffield, Mere de Menage, 
and Peasgood's Nonsuch." 
" And Pears?" 

Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne du 
— Marie Louise. ' We grow P 
trained horizontally, as well as in bushes " 
tk Which are your principal vegetables 



" Louise 
Cornice, and 



'ears 
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a Lady Gardener. 



No. i S 8.— CANNAS AND CARNATIONS. 



D '~ Do yOU « row Kaunas? We 

in si.mm- f m J u°' St llSeful in the conservatory 
L niT ' / r heir briIli «nt colours light no 

mandge, not needing much warmth in, winter— 




Pea ^ and Potatoes. Xb€ best early Peas are 

Sutton's Early Giant, which I picked on Easter 
Day— they were grown in the greenhouse, and 
gave a beautiful crop. Strawberries, new Pota- 
;r *S and Beans, also grown in the house, were 
ready on the same day Our best Potato is 
Sutton\s Discovery, and it does extremely well. 
We haH a t ^* if^r from half a pound 



* had a good crop last vear 
of Potatoes." 

u You have some pretty climbers on your own 
cottage? M 

ec Ves the Roses— Hloire Lvonnaise, William 
«fen Ricbardson, and Triomphe dc Pernet Pere, 
give a wealth of flowers." 

v^g e of Laurustinus, round the whole 
OMf is singularly handsomer n fi 
alwavs beon a great feature 
era, whirh is fifoin January to 
of white bloom. n 



°* tYm parr 
It has 
;*hen it fl 
is a m; 



and 
May, 



Some Vise New Caknas. 

Cannas are becoming increasingly popular each 
year. As they reauire but little heat in the 
winter and spring, they can be grown by almost 
every amateur, while their varying heights and 
large range of colours fit them for use in every 

form or style of gardening, 

in fact old roots which are left in the garden 
here occasionally survive the winter tn the open 
air with no more protection than a small heap 
of ashes over them. But in a season like the 
present when drought is the difficulty in the gar- 
den th-v do better in pots, for they are ex- 
tremely hungry and thirsty plants when m 
growth, though for about two months in the 
middle'of winter they should be kept rather dry. 



The old |)liin of drying Hit tr i oil, however, wc 

find to be a mistaken one, for many oi the roots 

are nitif h weakened by it, and sonic die of "dry 

rot," so we bave given it up, and* the plants 

are now only kept cool ('though free from frost), 

and given ju^t enough water to prevent tneir 

foliage from drooping, during their resting tune 

in December and January. After -that w£ turn 

the roots out of their pots, and select the 

strongest crowns for potting up singly, each in 

a 6-in. or 7. in. pot, according to its size. They 

should have good drainage and rich soil—two 

parts good loam, one part leaf*mould, and one 

part manure, which must be quite dry and free 

from insects, to ensure which we often have 

to bake it over the Vinery stove. A little »oot, 

too, is advisable, and the compost should be 

made moist before using it, though not too 
wet. 

Cannas need very careful watering for a few 
weeks after repotting them, and until growth be- 
gins they must not b6 constantly watered, only 

keeping them moderately damp. 'But, a a soon a* 

the strong green spike appears* they will need 
more water, and as it grows, and shows buds, 
you can scarcely give the plant too much, 
besides liquid manure twice a week, and a daily 
thorough syringing, to keep blights off t h« rn 

When the first flowers are over, we top-dress 

the Cannas with dry cow-manure and a little 
soot; they then vend up un<] -pd<e ol bloom, 
some (A them continuing to How;- almost up 
to Christmas, after which they are allowed to 
rest in the cool Vinery for two month . The 
piece* which are over at 1 spotting time air, 
planted in a box of good and started in the 
greenhouse; they do very well for the borders, 
where the splendid blossoms are very effective, 
but they need a great deal of water and rich 
rsoil during Mirh a d*y reason as this summer. 
We hybridise seed from the finest of our Panna 

(such as Oueen Charlotte. ALphonse Bouvier 
etc.), and some of ihe seedlings turn out remark 
ably well. I send you a photograph of one 
them, which we call Admiral Togo, becau 
is so short and so sturdy, as, also, so very effer* 
tive, with such a fine head. too. The blossoms are 
pure scarlet, with a golden eve, and the over 
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lanping petals are bf 
whole plan* is only ei 
verv robust. 

Dornthv Perkins, the 
crrnws on a rustic arch 
leading from the terra* 
very beautiful, with spi 
Ro^es (small, but of perfect sha 
of its shoots- It was only 1 
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at the top of the 
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where a temperature of from fifty-five to sixty- 
five degrees can be maintained. The younj 
plants are pricked out not later than May, into 
boxes and in Julv into the open ground. In 
October thev are finally planted out in rows 
eighteen inches apart. Farmyard manure and 
lime should have been previously -well mixed 
with the soil, and the plants should be made 
quite firm. The best situation is one which is 
slightly shaded during the heat of the day. All 
blossoms should be removed until the first week 




Mr. F, J. Toms. 



in July, -and those on half the rows for the fol- 
lowing fortnight. Alpine Strawberries, if treated 
in this way, will give a succession of fruit from 
the end of August to the end of October, and in 
the next year they will begin to bear again about 
the same time as Royal Sovereign, -and will con- 
tinue to bear until the end of August, when the 
crop on the young plants is ready. Thus Alpine 
Strawberries can be easily obtained for a period 
of four months. Jf they are not so large as 
ordinary Strawberries, they have an exceedingly 
fine flavour, and in the autumn, especially, they 
are very welcome. 

September 30th. — I have at different times re- 
ferred to experiments performed with the object 
of testing the relative merits of old and new 
Seeds. Mr. F. J. Baker, for instance, advocates 
.the sowing of the former on poor ground, the 
idea being that the survivors will be the fittest, 
and, therefore, the most likely to produce the 
best results. It is possible, however, that "that is 
not the whole of the matter, M. Grosdemange 
stated, at the Horticultural Congress at Paris, 
that he preferred Carrot seeds two years old, be-, 
cause the roots (were of a better colour, the foli- 
age also being less luxuriant ; and spring Cab- 
bage two ior three years old, and Endive three to 
four years old, because the plants did riot *un 
so quickly to seed. The age of seeds was also 
considered to be a factor in the doubling of 
flowers, Dianthus being cited as an example. 

October 1st. — The monotonous effect of bed- 
ding has led to the use of what are called dot 
frtants. In my opinion, the cure is worse than 
the disease. It is as inartistic as it is unnatural. 
M-asses of colour are essential in all bedding ar- 
tangements, and the only effective way of intro- 
dea^l variet > 7 is to plant so that there is not a 
h+A 11 surfac e as in a carpet, the central 

l is ' u eing filIed with much taller P lants - 
fesnp^f here that suc *i plants as Cannas are 
especially 'w.eful. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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F. J. TOMS, at THE GARDENS, 



SODBURY HOUSE, GREAT 





'HE gardens at Sodbury House supp.y an 
admirable proof of the success which it is 
possible to achieve in the making of a garden 
in a few years. It was only in 189 2 tnat . Mr - 
H. Grant— under whose auspices, m conjunc- 
tion with other members of the family, the 
magnificent Grand Hotel at Clacton-on-Sea was 
built in the summer of '1897 — erected his hand- 
some residence in the delightful old village of 
Great Clacton, and planned the grounds. Thanks 
to the excellent manner in which the work of 
laying them out was performed, and, more re- 
cently, to the efforts of Mr. F. J. Toms, who 
has been head gardener at Sodbury House since 
1896, the gardens, as will be seen from the in- 
formation I obtained on the occasion of my 
visit in August, may compare with many of 
venerable age, while they have also the advan- 
tages of modern methods and up-to-date addi- 
tions. 

Bracing as Clacton-on-Sea is, Great Clacton, 
which stands on higher ground, is still more so, 
and the conditions of gardening have to be care- 
fully considered. The results achieved in a 
few years are, therefore, all the more remark- 
able. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Toms, whose own 
residence is a pretty farmhouse, a little distance 
from Sodbury House, we started with the 
Vineries. The range is ninety feet in length, 
and in the first house there was a fine tree of 
Muscat of Alexandria, in addition to a very 
good rod of Alicante. Here, too, are the Black 
Hamburgh, which were ready to cut the second 
week in May. In the second Vinery were Mus- 
cat of Alexandria, Lady Downe's, Gros Maroc, 
and Mrs. Pince's Black Muscat. 

"The best keeper among our Grapes," -said 
Mr. Toms, u is Lady Downe's, but Gros Maroc 
is a very fine berry. The latter have just com- 
menced their colouring stage, and we cut them 



tutih Farlv Mignonne, and followed 
COm SS StirSj Calt e anl Princess of Wales. 
Some of the list, which I gathered m June, 
2S5? from thirteen to fourteen inches round 
The croP of Nectarines was not quite so heavy 
A h e ha- one tree of Dryden and two >oi Lord 
Nanier The second tree of Lord Napier was 
nlanted on the day Ladysmith was relieved, and 
Same here with the Union Jack attached to 

U "You have a nice range of fruit houses. Whose 
idea was the path of iron grating ?" 

- It was put in by Messrs. Foster and Pearson 
These houses, as well as the 
houses adjoining, were built by Messrs. Boul- 
ton and Paul. Just now one of them has a 
crop of Tomatoes, <Duke of \ork variety, but 
the houses are chiefly used for bringing on 
plants for the conservatory." 

"I see that you have a number of Browailias 

in pots." 

'"We have about four dozen, and grow two la 
a pot. Browailias make nice, bushy plants." 

"What is your system with them?" 

"I raise them from seed in the early spring; 
grow them on in a cool house ; keep them 
pinched; and can get them to flower almost 
any time. They are in full flower in September, 
but last on for several weeks later." 

"How do you treat the Celosias?" 

"Their habit is very different. I raise them 
in heat in the spring, grow them on in a mode- 
rately warm house, close to the glass, and keep 
♦.hern moist, in order to protect them from the 
spider. They go on until October. A few 
Gloxinias are raised from seed ; there are about 



g nouses" 

'"Yes, it covers the pipes very nicely, and rock- 




Sodbury House, Great Clacton. 



till quite late in the autumn. As soon as these 
houses are cleared, we fill them with Chrysan- 
themums," 

"When did you begin to gather Peaches?" I 
inquired, as we entered a Peach house. 
"They were ready at the end of May, We 



S^^ b0rd6r> in which is Panted out As- 
paragus plumosus, with delicate F*rn Hi,. Vi 
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2 :nd 7: - ps: :r, :he 3rr£.r.:u~:5 and 
s wfajcii are in the border with Car- 
in front of the plant house?" 
- zty were planted oat in Febrnary, and stood 
: " - i w-=.c ir-;, This shews :ha: the 

c.'imait, w-;£h : = v ~rr bracinz. l= n:: ce:r> 

r - pr-ieeied :o the : :z : erva::rv. which 
a ^ 7 - : " £ - i r.:. 6 -.:«nn at Scdbury House, and 
cp:;e a model o: = kind. It contains several 
v --7 "--isome Palms, and the walls are covered 
wr.:. f*:oe*ihair and other Ferns, as well as Ivy- 
leaf GiTUZiZiZLS. 

^ ' * * - t h 5 - c " : c: v;u: hue soe:~;:e~ cf 

a ei:elsa? r I as'/ed. 
It is twelve feet high, and it was grown in 
a .nut p'/.. The Torenias, which have been in 
»ow*r for =:x v,te>i. are richer a feature o: the 
conservatory. " 
"Did yon raise them from seed?" 
"Yes, in the spring. Then I gave the plants 
a little Warmth, and they have been no further 

*' Which of the numerous Pelargoniums do 
yon specially recommend?" 

"One of the prettiest singles 13 Madame 
G^utier. Other very good varieties are Hail 
Came, Goloen Glow. Grand Chancellor, King 
of Denmark, Ville de Poitiers, and Edith George, 
a variety which flowers all the year." 

Then, noting a fine old piece of Cactus, and 
an excellent specimen of Plumbago, we went 
outside to look at the beds- Close to the con- 
servatory is a border which was full of Pent- 
stemon*, and a side bed was devoted, at the 
time of my visit, entirely to Veitcfc's mixed Ten- 
week Stocks, 

"What is the number of the beds with a vase 
in the oentre?" 

"Sine* The centre round bed is cut into four 
quarters. The vase 13 filled with pink Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums ^Vesuvius) and Marguerites, A line of 
Iresifjev with flower of Spring on each side, 
divides the pink Geraniums (Jenny Dodds), and 
the bed if edged with Pyret brums, kept pinched, 
Land Echeveria, Of the other beds, two squares 
jconsm of Geraniums Henry Jacoby, bordered 
■With Flower of Spring and Lobelia erecta; and 
Bwo of Geraniums Victor Millet, edged in the 
BlUne manner," 

m "And the four little round beds?" 
t "They are all alike. In the centre are Mar- 
f uefi tes, and the beds are made up of Crystal 
Kalacc Gem Geraniums, mixed with bedding Pe- 
Ktuias, edg"i with Echeveria, We usually keep 
Ktt the beds open until November, when they 
ate planted with bulbs, 0 

**0t!t*!y t that is very late?** 

"If iff but we have the advantage of a very 
dflf ilttk/*ph*fe." 

*'I judge that it suits vour specimen plants of 
Geranium* in vasts, and Marguerites in tubs on 
the tertac 
plant wm 
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SI the vasas is the scarlet Ge ra- 
ti! 0tbif variety is Paul Louis Courier, 
pen 9eg# If slmilttf to taceby in col our, 
I vaatf iff edged with Lobelias." 
Frivet nourUnes on the banks of the 
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Hollies, add Ratinospora." 
the bottom of the lawn facing 
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eleven years, 
the Fortunei 
grows wonder- 



north, where late Roses flourish, and a her- 
baceous border, which earlier in the year con- 
tained a show of Iris in variety, we paused to 
look at a bed devoted entirely to Skimmia and 
Azalea mollis. I remarked on the beauty of 
the foliage of the Skimmia. 

' I: has been planted ten or 
observed Mr. Toms, "and is 
vazie:*/. Like other shrubs, it 
fully." 

''The same can be said of the Ampelopsis 
"Veitchii on the side of the house?" 

"Yes, it is now at its very best, and is climb- 
ing rapidly. The Cedars and Limes, which 
alternate in the front drive, the clipped speci- 
mens of variegated Privet, the Mahonia, or Ber- 
ber: , aquifolium. and the Laurustmus, which 
flower very nicely in the spring, are at home 
in our soil." 
"What about water? 5 ' 

"It is laid on everywhere. In fact, we have 
every convenience, which, of course, makes a 
great difference." 

•■You appear to be very strong- in Chrysan- 
themums/* 1 I said, as we returned to the kitchen 
garden, where a nice little border of Roses, 
planted in the spring, is a pleasing addition. 

"We like the Japanese best. Between three 
and four hundred are grown, and I think that 
we have some of the newest.'* 

You might name some of the favourites." 
Pride of Madford, Madame Gustave Henry, 
Madame Xagelmacker, Lady Mary Conyers, F. 
S. Vallis, Countess of Arran, C. Penfold, Nellie 
Perkins, W. A. Etherington, Miss Elsie Fulton, 
Sensation, Godfrey's Masterpiece, Captain Percy 
Scott, Dorothy Pyweli, Mrs. E. Thirkell, Ethel 
Fitzroy, General Hutton, Bessie Godfrey, Lord 
Ludlow, Mary Calvert, J. R. Upton, Guy 
Hamilton, Alfriston, F. W. Vallis, Lily Mount- 
ford, Queen Alexandra, Madame Paola Radaelli, 
Miss Mildred Ware, and H. E. Hayman." 

"We also," continued Mr. Toms, "grow the 
green Chrysanthemum, Madame E. Roger. It 
is a straw colour with a green tip, and is very 
beautiful. About a hundred and twenty plants 
in £ 32*3 ' were struck in April, and pinched. 
They are the same varieties grown differently. 
There are a few Incurves, but the Japanese 
varieties are the feature." 
"Your Cactus Dahlias are flowering early?" 
Unusually so. They will last through into 
November. We have had them flowering well 
at the same time as the Chrysanthemums, 
another proof of the purity of the air. The 
object in view with regard to Dahlias is to get 
the best colours, and some of "the pretty varie- 
ties are not named. Cycle and Fusilier are 
two special favourites, and other very good 
varieties are Mrs. Beck, Innovation, Matchless, 
Lodestone, Cinderella, and Capstan." 

"Does the climate suit Pears?" 
"Not so well as Apples. Marie Louise does 
very well, and on the wall Beurre Ranee. We 
get the majority of Apple stocks from Messrs. 
Smith, of Worcester. The crops are good, The 
varieties include Nine Square, Blenheim Orange, 
Melon Apple, Ribston Pippin, Flanders Pippin, 
Beauty of Kent, Betty Geeson, Stirling Castle, 
Bismarck, and Lane's Prince Albert." 
"What about Plums?" 

"We are nearly always sure of a crop of the 
old Pershore Plum. There is a little bit of 
shelter, whicfi suits them. Other Plums are 
Rivers', Czar, Victoria, Rivers' Prolific, and 
Monarch, a good late Plum. We had extra* 
ordinary crops of Strawberries, the best I have 
known here. The varieties are Leader and 
Royal Soyereigu.^ 4 ~ S - 

"Red Currants are grown on the wall as well 
as the bushes?** 

"Yes, and they do specially well. The varie- 
ties are Raby Castle, Fay's Proline, and Red 
Grape. We net all the fruit. Peaches and Nec* 
tarines do well on the walls; the varieties are 
the same as in the houses. We also grow 
Tomatoes outside— Carter's Duke of York, ipp 
(< I conclude that yon do not grow all your 
Potatoes in the kitchen gardenP: 

"No, they are chiefly grown in a field. Sot- 
ton's Abundance is the principal variety. 
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three rows of Northern Star in thi« 1 
twenty-six plants in all, were from ****** J 
As they cover a space of ground 
long and three yards wide, the outlook - 
rmsing. I had the land thoroughly w l ? M 
I suppose you had good cropj ^1 

: Very, but the late Peas have been aff* * 1 
the drought. The varieties are CrarW ^W 
peror of India, Sutton's Defiance, and V 
^-'ection. The soil suits Asparagus." 

is your mainstay of Onions?" 
We grow James's Keeping almost 
Onions are a great feature. Ailsa Cru 
well, and it is usual for us to have them eieX^ 
inckes round. I sow early in spring, fin/v* 



u 




in boxes, and plant out at the end of April 
to other vegetables, Brussels Sprouts (SuttJS 




are very good in spite of the dronl 
and the Beet is a very fair plant. The Ca25 
are Carter's Intermediate, and the Celervr^ 
ter's Solid Ivory." 3 

"Before we quit the kitchen garden, mentJ 
should be made of the neat Box hedge* 
the pretty hedge of variegated Privet. Anrf » l 



Where did you, start 



about yourself, 
career?" 

"At Furneux, Pelham Hall, Buntingford, w 
rny father (who has been head gardener the'rel! 
about thirty-six years, and served the sa& 
family for forty years). I was there for ^ 
years. Then I had some experience of markg 
work near Slough, and, not caring for it 5 
got an appointment as journeyman at Hatfit^ 
House, under Mr. Norman. I went next tot^R 
Sudeley's place (Toddington, Gloucestershiu'l 
and was for two years in the fruit departing 
under Mr. Sheppard. From there I proceeded 4 ! 
Temple House, Great Marlow, where I remain*! 
for a year, under Mr. Groves. Malmaison Co- 
nations were a great feature at Temple Hons I 
Then I became foreman at Brakespear, C: 
bridge, relinquishing that post after holding : I 
upwards of three years, in order to come hea't 
"Have you done much showing?" I 
"I have done a fair amount in the past, In I 
the only opportunity I have had here of exhiUt 
ing at shows has been in connection with 
Essex Agricultural Show, where I took sects! 
for miscellaneous groups, first for Grapes, firs! 
for Tomatoes, first for Cabbages (Suttmi 
Flower of Spring), and first for Melons, 
other words, I had six exhibits, and .took fe| 
prizes. But, in a way, I show Chrysanthemi 
every year; that is to say, Mr. Grant thn 
open his gardens for three weeks in Noveml 
or longer if the flowers are presentable, 
allows the public to see the Crtrysanthemun^ 

"A show of Chrysanthemums is, in facti 
in the grounds?" 

"Yes, and without charge for admissiw 
Contributions are, however, invited, the men? 
given going to the Clacton Cottage Hospital, 
great many people come, and last year we 
able to send £ l 3 I2S * ^d* to the Hospital 
am quite content to show to the public getf 
ally. One of my recreations is taking pi* 
graphs, and I took those of Sodbury House 
"But you did not take yourself?" 
"No, Mrs. Toms is also an amateur pb 
grapher, and, as you wished for my photogt 
she has taken it." 

Alfred Wilcox 





This has been a season for the "dry weat» 
flowers, such as Geraniums, Marguerites? ^ 
nias, and, above all, the beautiful Portul* 
which thrive and bloom so well in a warm 
sunny position, and on a light soil. They » 
require the treatment of ordinary tender 
and the seed should be sown in May. 

Mushroom spaw^fi^bld in what are ^ 
nically known as bricks, and these are ^ 
the shape and size of ordinary bricks. 1 • 
are to be broken infc&fortions of the s * ze u 
hen's egg, and inserted at a distance of *E 

e of the 

swuieiCe. fU 

ing the spawn, the manure should he ara .£ 
little on one side, the piece inserted, an 
manure drawn back and pressed firmly u° 



six inches apart, over the w 
and immediately below the su 
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* *Lry Jodv-M '^t people are «tr<, 

i ths subject <>f gardens. 
1 jiU'd** 1 when they come to 
, bo" 5 ** •** they ,<sav<? '* wher * the 

taken out. and perhaDs * m * i"** 
^ 0*0^ 5 ^ F^map* a bed or two 
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Mr. Towxsexd 



altered; but, as a rule, the general arrange- 
ment, no matter how bad it may be, remains 
the 3ame. This may sometimes be due to the 
■vi,h to »ave expense, but more frequently it 
must be ascribed to inability to take a com- 
prehensive view and to plan accordingly In 
gardens that have been neglected — and in this 
class may be placed all attached to houses that 
have been unoccupied for some time, for no 
landlord ever thinks of keeping the place in 
«der— -this defect shows itself in various ways. 
There is. seldom any systematic attempt to get 
rid of perennial weeds by means of a general 
lifting arid digging, and though they may be 
reduced in numbers, they linger in corners and 

* v en in beds, and give infinite trouble after- 
wards. 




January 3rd.— In these same neglected 
^foens, and indeed in many others, slugs and 
are often =0 troublesome that the 




ants seize eagerly at anything that seem? 

\*a- ^ jme re ^sf- Among the things so 
*A is gash me — not infrequently with disastrous 
-'; J r ' ' or n - contains certain compounds of 
■• Jipnur which are deadly, not onlv to insect but 
• Sf ' K , ° Pl4al life, and if it i s applied to land 
^ v ''nieh crops are g row i n g t j t j s certain to kill 

*tr™\ unJtss » 01 course, the amount is very 
mor • <and eVen : hen h r * injurious. What is 
h''>r*r stains its injurious properties for a 
per-d v ^ ter three or four months — the 
«oil j 1'mger or shorter according as the 

Win'/ " <J&v - : or Jight — the sulphur compounds, 

down m >fe ° r less ^ >lubIe ™ water, are washed 
U Y ' / nt * deeper strata, where they are 

^mml h " re * ch o< the roots of J * 





_ s, and the ground may then safety 
s kH C " n ""; \ but n °t before. In short, gaslime 
'fould h (Lan ft firo «s remedy for insects that it 
i<y K , never used unless it is absolutely 
*'T*» tie an<1 " n te*s the land is clear of all 
*ma in c i *( wc ' ]1 a * smaller plants, and can 
w for three or four months. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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i^rf" *J h V are on * ver > considerable scale 
ana the features are ahk^ varied and in 

^ g Mr - Townsend, the head gardener, re- 
giftted that I did not see them in their brilliant 
summer dress, but on a fine autumn afternoon 
tnev presented an abundantly attractive appear- 



pro- 



Flower of Sprint 
dotted with Pen Ita 

£reen- leaved Caimu« and dw 
rhinums, edged with blue Va 
scopaiua. For vpn i|j we -ai 
bulbs, of which we uae lt<i 
thousand,'* 
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l £S 111 the pleasure grounds, we 
ceeced by the mam walk to the mansion, 
w^alk is admirably broken up by a pergola 
planted three years ago with some of the best 
ot chmbmg Roses, Vitis, Polygonums, and 
Lomceras, edged with Lavender, The growth 
ot the Kosci, which have onlv had ordinary 
treatment, has been remarkable'. The scheme 
of bedding in the garden front of the mansion 
is very effective. There is? a fountain in the 
centre, the beds are cut out m the sjrass, and 
there are gravel walks round, the outside 
borders being filled with half-standard Roses 
of the Hybrid Perpetual section. 

" Formerly," said Mr. Towr^end, there were 
r-six beds on each side of the fountain, 
but now, as you see, there are only eight. This 
was one of the alterations I made when I came 
here, six aa<J a half years ago. The beds for 
summer have consisted of the following com- 
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Spring: Bedding. 

" I .should like 4 
of spring bedding.'' 

" With yellow Wallflow 
bine Sir Wat kin Xar 
('lotuses. Mixed Pol \ am 
Cottage Maid Tulips, ed 
Crocuses; Wall flow era ^llarb 
Hyacinths, edged with blue ( .'.wks; Wall- 
liowers (Covent Garden), with white Tulips, 
edged witU blue Crocuses ; mixed Pansies, with 
Narcissi bicolor graadis. edged wj^li striped 
Crocuses; Myosotis (Princess of Wales), with 
Narcissi Princepv, edged with yellow Crocuses; 
and Wallflowers t Hem-once Hatton), with Mar* 



is are c 



wit n 
with 



while 




cissi Lni]>eror, edged with 
About four thousand 
Mvosotis; Potvanthus, a 
with two thousand Pansies, and 
thousand Violas/ 5 

" You have some nice creepers on 
front of the mansion itself/' 

u Yes, they are chiefly Lonioera* 
Yeitchi, Ro.-es (Crims 



blue ( PQCii«es, 
of \Yallflowers, 
Primulas Are used, 
s % and about one 
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Chalkoxi Park, Gerkard's Cross. 



bination>: — Park^ caved, dwarf Canoas, edged 
with Marigolds {Legion of Honour) ; Pelar- 
goniums (Paul Crampel), edged with white 
Lobelias* Pelargoniums (Madame Crousse), and 
standard Heliotropes, edged with blue LobeJias ; 



fci^c. € 1^ t 

the e 




and Dorothy Perkins), sweet- 
i Ja-iminum, and U i>laria si:iensis. On 



"l M 



1 e *a re N 1 



is, one 



1 flower." 



Heliotropes and pyramid Pelargoniums (Madam< 
C rou^se) , edged with I»bel ia eri n u s ; Ha rry H ie 
over Pelargoniums, edged with Dwarf White; 



• Have the Fuchsia- in pots been long in the 
conservatory o :ooY'J 

Xo, they liave just been brought in from the 
out>ide. The varieties are John I^ambert, Rose 
of Castile, and General Roberts. The standard 
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uraniums are rather a feature, 
wenty of them, nearly eight feet hiijh 
varieties. Tbey 
J iily, and last on i 
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Roses on the Lawn. 

Proceeding across the lawn, in the direction 
of the boathouse and lake— a fine stretch of 
water—I noticed several beds of Roses, many of 
them being the old China, Monthly, and Feb 
lemberg, am! still in flower. 

u Jf ow do Y°** cut them?" I enquired, 
tp to November. I usually have eaough 
to decorate a table of them for 'the first .hoot- 
«• party in that BV>nth Other beds of \< >9t4 
are Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. They 
were only planted last autumn, a dozen to- 
gether, not dotted about. We get a mass of 
colour by this plan. Some of these varieties 
are used as standards in the formal bedding, 
l hey include Frau Karl Dru.-chki, La France, 
Mrs. lohn Laing, Caroline Testotit, and Gruss an 

-a very fine colour. Here is a bed of 
Rhododendrons, dotted with Lilium chalce- 
donicum, and Lilium auratum in the centre. 
Some of the Liliums had twenty-four spikes of 
bloom. The Rhododendrons are all named, 
some of the be>t being Antony Waterer, John 
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rustic post* are inexpensive? 
a- we nave plenty of timber on the eatate. We 
get ait tile gravel, too." 

Crossing, at thw poj.it, a pretty ru*ti< 

Mr. Town send said:— 

1 On. the banks of the lake, juat here, I plunge 
the scented Geraniums on one fide, and Pelar- 
goniums, such a* Queen Charlotte, James Vick. 
and The Dion, on the other,'* 

How long is the terrace near the summer- 
house- m front ni which you hu r * a icotiam > 

1 rl Ii 4 WIS JQrfl* 
i 1 L k X r n v.I * 

About two hundred yards. The feature of 
the terrace is the great number of fine Irisftl) 
Yews.. They need a lot of trimming to keep 
them in shape. Laurels and other evergreens 
flourish here, and the border is made up of 
China Roses/' fk 



The Water Garden. 
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ina for a few minu 



to nob a little 




Thk Lakk in iiik Park. 



Waterer, Her Majesty. Pink Pearl, Mr. F. 
Hankey, Lord Stamford, and Leviathan." 

; * In another bed, I notice you have arches 
of Crimson Ramblers and D.rothv Perkins." 

*' With China Roses in the centre, and I run 
a hurdle like a haske: of Roses acrOiS. In 
this bed a few Irises are planted. Some of the 



Ramblers you see have only been planted two 
or three years." 

m 

" Does the soil suit them?" 

Ci Fairly well. It is rather light soil, with 
gravel underneath. We do not suffer much 
from drought." 

Speaking of drought, you have plenty of 
water." 

; * Moreover, the lake has the 
being spring water. Proximity to the lake suits 
the Polygonum gigantea, and the bed, I think, 
looks well on the edge." 
M Then there is a bed of herl 
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* The Phlox is selected for colours — white, 



we come to the 
Dorothy Perkins 

1 O 
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scarlet, purple, and pink. 
Rose bower, planted w 
Climbing Captain Christy, 
Alexandra, and another bed of Monthly Roses 
of darker colour. It may interest you to know 
that here tin re used to bean avenue of Abclias, 



spring and winter garden, with a Weepin- Kim 
in thu centre, we entered the water garden, and 
1 asked about the Lilies. 

We have most of the best sorts of Marliaeea 
I aydeken, and Caroliniana. My system i s to 
plunge them in tubs, which are placed at the 
bottom of the water. I strongly recommend 
tubs rather than old baskets ; they may easily 
be made ot t of ordinary paraffin cask^ t 
v^ry important to preyent the plants from root! 

the bottom and, to avoid this, I frt 
querutly shift the tubs. l n <ml of thl , , 
not far from the scarlet Ch^u g fMj 
centre, is a notable specimen «* p~ 1 a 
Monte Vidiensj,, wh.ch ^ bealful ^ 
ysar. It has been here for four *r 
Michaelmas Daisie* .ar* oti ,t iU ^ rs ' . ^ ^' e 

■ t . ,\ r;. JCS are -all of the best kinH 
and the Dahlias opposite are singles «™ 
for colour, every .hade except blue bein? 
think, represented. H„ r ^ ' ~ Dem 8. 
Watercress.- " e w * 8 row ou r own 

which h forms d J r >U u, I ^ ke the "J Roses 

r en*' * ng walk in wat« 
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Inv.. f 

j^rown from »sed. The centre of th# ^ * 
cut through by the main v\alk. with 0 
baceous b<^rder on each side. ^\ /- * V 
varieties are still in flower, such as 
J'oppies atul f.upinuN. By tiie i' 1 ^ 
S< f one! O'ojt of bkiorns of each of ih< . ■ ^' 

\\n.g thetn down e-arly. The borders v\Ja 
great many varieties, and they are now35 

with bulbs, which are followed bv anrmi ^ 
j'k> j)( rjo.'l of the year is theUB a 
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•• v 'ou niu.st say .something aboin t h e ^ 
J'eas which form such an excellent barker** 
to the latter part of the borciets. 

" Some of them have bien ten \ ), „i. 
grow about thirty varieties, and fiaS' 
difficulty in obtaining flowers fr-rn f 
until November. The best deep bh e -s h L 
Wright, and I am discarding all other £ 
coloured blues. As to other varieties, I ^ 
C^ueen of Spain, Romola Piazzani, King yj % ^ 
VII., Oueen Alexandra, Evelyn Byat:, 
Cn win, Nora Unwin, K. J. Castle, Cowri 
Spencer; Frank Dolby, Dorothy Kckford, Srr 
Kckford, and Henry Kckford.' I <>* 's*« 
I'tas in pots, and plant ha if a dozen >' t: 
same variety one after the other in the rosr.'* 

" Do you go in largelv for Violets out*i<fe r 

11 Only for Princess of Wales. The tl m 
stems are ten inches long, and the foliage; 
very fine. Before we discuss the fruit, n 
might like to mention the wall outside, wit 
its remarkable Wistaria, which was plante 
about a hundred years ago, at the time thewa 
was built. It covers twenty yards, aid 
trunks reach the top of the wall," which is 
danted with climbing Roses. The van* 
nerbaceo-us plants beneath are similar to 
in the kitchen garden, and there is aka 
lection of the best herbaceous Paeoaie*. 
do extremely well." 

Have you had gex>d crops of fruit 
walls?" :-\ l> "' 

In spite of it being, generally speaking,* 
bad season, the Peaches were of the best fiav«&' 
and the finest fruit I have had for six 
The varieties, fan- trained on the wall, ate & T " 
rington, Bellegarde, lioshawk, Hale's 
Prince of Walts, and Stirling Castle." 

Pears on the Walls. 

" Your Pears are also largelv grown 
walls."* >•"« X • * *T . ;Jj 

Hither trained or as cordons. ^^JfJJJr 
About eighteen varievies, which tUC^ide 1^ 
Uairgeau, Beurre d'Amanlis, Beurre C * * J 
tion, Beurre Sup&rfin, Clapp'- ^ 
Doyenne du Cornice, Duchesse d'A 
'•mile d;Heyst, Fondante d'Autom 
guerite Marillat, Marie Benoist, s 
Duchess, Souvenir du C<wigres, Wilham-^ ^ 
Chretien, and Princess. Plums W . g f 
the south-west wall, the varieties being ^j. 
purple, Cox*s Emperor, (5 reengage. .' e , ^ 
Kirke's, Orleans, Retne Claude de 
"all, and CoeVs Golden Drop. We g r ' * 
of these as standards, and also Mona^., ^ 
Seedling, and Victoria. Apricots 
on the south-west wall, the vanities oer . ^ 
harly. Moor Park, and Royal. Fi ^v"vi# 
Pots, and besKdes Brown Tcrkev, ^ ! n ^ m i 
1-uiKO, Moama Bianca, White M- i! ^" 
^ubian.?!^^ |Fag 

11 W hat about Apples?" 
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. u> have about twenty variety which tint 
/J,! They include kmg of T , m 
!r fV Warner's kn% Jui'l W< 1ln, K t ort V 
^Vown as ^aml.tids; AtKngton Vipp ln 

fid* ^ ,,v ^ ,)r t; lV:inB*l* Hlenh^irn 
fH in Uramleys Seeding, Golden \a,ble 
P % Henniker, Mere de Menage, and Newton 



\ .Mi! c-ithc-r pyramid <n bush ; P©asg<H,d 
^aich, .-palier; and Jamei Grieve, Kin 



I 
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of Pippins, Rival, Wealthy, Annie Flizabeth, 
and Charles Ross, as cordons on walls. We 
have a few trees of Cox's Orange and Ribston 
Pippins, but they canker very badly on this 

soil.". ■: ■ • . . ' -V'; 'r{ [ 

" What is your system with regard to Straw- 
berries ?' ' 

*' We have a fresh bed every year, the bed 
consisting of twenty rows, and being twenty- 
five yards long. The varieties are Royal 
Sovereign, Sir J. Paxton, Lax ton's Reward, and 
Oivon's Late Prolific, We force about five 
hundred Royal Sovereign,, and f am trying a 
few Kentish Favourites this year." 

"I see you have Verbenas still in flower in 
front of the glass-houses-." 

, ' Yes, we use them for decorating the table, 
lney are self- so wing, and very sweet in per- 
SJJfc We dot the two borders with Gladioli 
tnildsii. Lilies of the Valley are also used 
for decoration. I force about four thousand of 
"Km after they have been planted out for two 
J^ars, and I suppose we grow about forty 
jnousand, the best being Fortin's Giant, of 
w mch we have about a thousand. 
' to the houses themselves," continued 

• ir - Town send. tf the, P^ache-s erown in the ten 

uoi 



the 



OSes are Princess of Wales and Royal George, 
» Nectarines Lord Napier and Humboldt. 

TiumS tS are OUr pri^P^ 1 Grapes. I struck a 
gjfiher of them from eyes this year in pots 
tj Win § u P # to twenty feet, and others from out* 

n 




eld Court are also grown, and 

u , * n on,e °f the Vineries are a 

a n 7 f>f Zonal Pelargoniums, all grown from 
packe t of seeds." 



The 

Tl 



e st Chrysanthemums. 

which en ^ere Are the Chrysanthemums, of 
frQaev y ° U ve a f^-endid lot just now ap- 
«« j ln R perfection." 

***itv ,m chiefl > r *° r Japanese varieties, about 
1Vr kina n, *-*<>gether, the best bein? Henry 
' ,,uc --«»of Sutherland, Bessie Godfrey, 
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VL.d,.,, It , l.doUHrd R-» K crr. Hfhl.1l I KK»W 

; , i V"V i r, 1 U , H ° I, Ai.au 

hi 11 ^* 'ii \ viliilK Nil; (II hi gf</WJl I' 'I 

>'g Moo™* Nwiudinv t-.w Itumv.d van* t.. , 

-i liiifi-dHvl ..nil fifty .,J Hi<. Imi-.1i vaiKt.W 
, \'ui fuiv. (),, , n , J( ,v»?*' 

v,ni«fly ( attieyas and DetddroWttm^ The 

JS a«lley.:i labi,.!;. , i , t u m , | j M , of u hi. h I f ja v« 

'"nt- nl, of I,(h- Ir,,.-., C v , |; IH „ ( , n f 
rf ' | w <* K"'W (wo IhumL.wI, ai-r j u-,1 . oiiiiiig 
l;,< " Mown. | tJ thf MoImh ho.c. wImmp wr grow 
o| \ta Kmgf, Siill<>!i v Ai.aud twoMtdlintfi 
,MV «»wu, aiv ;i l,at< }i ( ,f ( '.,!, ,(•. ihyi.viid' 
^ ""'"^<t "1 I'yrus, and Slr-phanolis <„i ttu 
vv «- 1 J 1 ; i r i ihe winli'i ( 'in mnbi i hoiiM*. when- 

have jiif4 started muia^i w» have l.orkie'* Per. 

'■'i inn, Everyday, -md ni:nr, pioiifu, wiih 

l-.-itflH's, <m i/i, -.r, r> r-.. t oi |{, qias (Gloire 4c 
'"" :,| ""» aiul Galantine, hi tin- Tomato 
li"w-r , wh i,. we grow M u r )•»• 1 1 \ frini oM ( hiht<o 
and Holme, 1 SiijM, rnr, ..in- sonn: Tm- Carna- 
tions, Ainrii l.il-Hs, arirj fifty Orrhhh, (Ly^ast^ 
S k 1 1 n j < r i j . I may add lhal I linv,- troin tour in 
hVl ' hioidr i) I lijipf ;i ,trums, .all my .,wn d- 
I'lflgC. lTl<- lirM batch 1 flower about tic fir,t 

wee k in h • i 1 1 -i i v ; some of nhe bulbs measu re 

MXleen inch , rot nd. I raise a bait h of ; ^hmU 
w every y«ar, and discard the worst. *' 

Tha Principal Vojfpt i»Ioh. 

Now, i<> finish willi, a s»lection of 
vc-ge tables." . MB . • - : £>iM 

lk Asparagus is all ^rown on the flat, and 
always du.-s well. I lift , f bed to force, and 
plant a fro-h one, < very ycir, the varieties 
Iniim Sutton's (iiant, ( annelTs Giaut, and 
C-iant Snowcajj White. Tin Artichokes -are 
Green (.lob and Jerusalem (white); the Kunur-r 
}{ean -> t Carter's Starh t Km|Ksror and two others 
which 1 have* selected for about five years ; 
1' reach Hcans, Canadian Wonder anil Ne I'ln, 
Ultra ; Uroad Beans, Seville Lon.^pod, Can* 
ncll's I'ixhibjtio-n, an-d Ma .1. apiece ; Hrussel 
Sprouts, Cambridge Champion and Matchless ; 
Broccoli, Self- piot.-t ting, St. Valentine, Purplt 
Sprouting, Snow's V\iut<r White, Winter (oant 
.and Methven's June; Cauliflowers, CaiMiell's 
hirst to Cut, Fclijj-sc-, Auti mn Giant, Mam- 
moth, ;otd Ivarly lanrdon." 

" Vou have not mentioned Peas, which, I see, 
arc not. yet exhausted." 

" 1 generally pick I'- as until November, the 
late-t varieties being \ f e Plus Ultra anil Glad* 
sitone. 1 ;tm als'f) .still picking Iktans, and 
gathered on th" ^(;th <>\ thi^ month a bushel 
of a variety I selected myself, but h ive not 
yet named. Tiny have bei-n from fourteen to 
hft< en feet high, sonic of the Beans being twelve 
inches long, with eight and nine Deans in the 
pod. As to other Peas, I grow Gradus, Kdwin 
lief kett, Autocrat, and Duke of Albany. I ne ver 
sow Peas outside before February, and I do 
not believe there is any advantage in doing 
so. The best Potatoes are Myatt's Ash leaf, 
Duke of York, Windsor 'Castle, Victory, Up-to- 
Date, Table Talk, King Fd ward V f t., and Royal 
Kidney. About two thousand head of Celery 
are grown Sutton's Prize Pink, Giant Red, and 
Sandringham. I ck> not sow my main crop 
before April ist, and' we rarely have any rotten 
sticks." ' 

Mr. Townsond'fl Career. 

'•' Now, a little about your own career, Mr. 
lownsend-. 

" All the members of my family have been 
gardeners for generation's, and when T left 
school. I beg-an to work under my father when 
I was eiffnteen years old. In 1872 I went to 
Porttypool Park Gardens, then a noted place, 
where f was af>prenticed, staying there four 
years. I next went to Sandringham, where I 
was second journeyman for two years, subse- 
quently beooming fiid, under Mr. Penny; Mr. 
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wJi-rc 1 kept on growing Chrysanthemums, 
showing at Fiver poo I, Birmingham, and Man- 
ter, with great success. My »«Stt apprjint- 

Hall, ().- we.strv, where 1 



f 



m: at was at A 
stayed nine v^ars. 
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th 
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1 1 



1 



won 



the Liverpool Cup for Chrysanthemum* once, 
aad u.i, second twice ; al> > tic -alvrr cup at 
Aberystwyth, and several prizes at Wellington, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and elsewhere. I 
was also very successful at Shrewsbury with 
vegetables, fruit, and flowering plants and 
Orchids. My employer gave me every en- 
couragem. :ht, and was himself very fond of the 
gardens. I have been gardener " at Chalfont 
Park since the beginning of tqoi." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



An annual Pea with flowers of a real soft 
blue colour is found in Lathyrus sativus 
azureus, sometimes know as Lord Anson's Pea. 
It .'s easily grown, and useful for cutting, but 
the flowers possess no fragrance. 

\Vhkn fruit trees of any kind arrive from a 
distance during a frost of any severity, they 
should not be unpacked, but be placed in & 
cool (but frost-proof) shed or cellar, sprinkled 
lightly, and then be left alone until the weather 
breaks, when they may be carefully planted, 
but not until the frost is quite out of the soil. 

Most plants of which cuttings are not easy 
to strike can be increased by means of layer- 
ing. In the case of hardy plants such as the 
Clematis, this is best done in the autun 
some cases it is necessary to M nick 
layered shoots, and in others it is not 
general rule, th&y should be notched ' 
way. Such plants as Chimonanthus f 
can only be increased by layering. 
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" ItAfubvio** 1 flunk, yuti h*tv#» nlhiwn *U Yoikr* M 

\V# nlnti mHiav Iv^ta*. nf whit h tli«M«* Hi<* • 
Mtmibft Mi IhU hnii'w Anthuinnm giown 
in tjttiiHtt'f v« Ainl wi* |ict *um«* fin** Unww*. A 
uiimhtt o( N*l>vMillif*ti itrul HouiMitd l*rrsi<i^nt 
t 'mitt it 4*ti« nU<> n 1 1 i\v ii thr-m«1« Irtrllltw 
H*mrtik*thly hue* *|HMim<»n \ unttfi Smtii** * 
vf»rv «»M mut i*uv* vmt^tv It 1% tn sni v« aih) 

Ut\i{ ii tot nbuut thiM yi*ttr«. M 

11 Whit in ih<* luMgh-t'of t'rohm Huron JntiiM 
d# KoihtChiUlf 11 

** S*v#n toot Aim* AitflmrtiinMni*. H^th ( ^ 
I h*H* wt»r* *<M*t to V ot k , Hut rm«-<t o( th* 
( Vuton* **t* in th<* l*i\>UM lump** Hf Mtar.riwt 

Qut#n Victoria i« ow«* ot th«* < >n rli* 

whU* at th# bmfc* tht^ PVrtia **ri) Mnnlonhmr, 
lVlvntuhunii*, ami Aifj>^rA^ti* SpieitK^rii. 1 ' 
11 How ninny plant* ars thort* \\\ tin* thlouto* 
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1 Uey mtludf many 



\ln*nt *i thousand. 

m An.i ttay t**m K> b« I nice, healthy lot, 

nuikuftti nUohk Kiowth " 

,l I hrv h.no ill |ii t hr*»n tffn»n<c<! We have 

had th# fin* old ip«cim#n of OdontoflloMuiti 
Uro-Skimwri for fouttwi yoara* In thin house 
ihrm are also a few Oncidiwm Edwardii,'* 

"Vuu hav« t* Vinery m*xt to tho Odonto- 
id iu**uit> houite? 11 

"Vat, ii if the only Vinery* and con-tAins 
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liroettv Muscat Of AW*\*mdiM, 



MadrMttelcl Court, ltlaik Hamburg and 
Cannon Hall Muicftt. I have cropped it like 
thit diui s : < u:ht ot inn* yenrs. U was only 

pjanit-j iwrivi years i£ > The ohi^< ; i 1 * to 
)ia\f^ plenty of (;t^i ,t, * * 41 A-ngusI nnd Soptcnibrr, 
rsj^ iaMv about the timr of fho St 1 <*K< 1 1,u r 

u Falms ajijirai to be a feature of the con- 

•ervttory. 0 , . 

<4 B»ecwUly Ktntiw Ko«tenai» and huuiuia 

I» 4 ,rlH.uuM. .iii.l t hiM o is also a Sa^c. 1 .dm 

lfUJlo fii,v ymri old, We have CoTeus in 
var:rty Iwef abo« A doten; and Cm«aria 
manruiia, which i» very rflrrtivo for d^roia- 

•[ ae<- yoa h»ft * coupla of Nicotmna San- 

Jri.r Wh.it <lc vmi think ol it?" 

"It is a pl-uit wHkIi 1 Am «uw is K olll K *° 
1k» widely f:iowii." 

"WIku is tho juottv pink flowr just conuni, 

into bloom ?" . . , 

'N«rium Oleander. It is very oa-d, one ot 

,.f rhvllanthui purpurea, whoso d.uk ionafce 
von adniirr. .no no.u'lv nine hvt ln«h. 

«< Most of your Crotons are, of course, n o 
,; rolon hou4. V,m. might n ; ;i..o a few «• »» 
host varieties of .v -tnkinu rollocinm. all .ippat- 
entlv >•< f\.rlfont i-olnur.'' 

"Warrenn. l-'mperor Alexundei 111 . cmtn 
Vutorfa W^Miiiuitu, Ainv. Awburtli t.em, 
Eytntiaiut, Mrs. Dor.n .n. Kri.ln. } urnion i- 

ensis, and c.ndatus fiartflts, a vorv t,no p an . 
«nd quite new. Thero is a nice bit of Golden 
Ring, wi^h the twistr.l leftves. We choose the 
varitiet which servo tho be* for 

Tho now variotv of I'ami.inus SjiihKm i.unnn t> 

dome well here", as also are the AbunUms^ 

"Do vou £row many varieties of the se\erai 
speciet in your min-r O.vhid house? 

•« Dendiobiums. Cypripediums, Qatt eyas, a 
few pans of Calogynes. which *re 
fl ( )wer even in the middle of winter; Massan- 
ieaTa i. a very good variety. Of L«ha, pur- 
pu rat* is a fine variety." 

"How many plants are there m your Carna- 
tion house?" - . . , „_ jk 
"Orrfy from three to four hundred. I hey are 
chiefly Maimaison, and the principal varieties 
e Prince of \\ ah ■ au<l Prime Minister. We 
yers early in June, and they go on for 
ifbt weeks. I consi<ler that it is ab>o- 
taonfial to have ft separate house for 
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N.,v.«jii1km." j j,„ ti„ ; table? 

fa, iitmuiKht, »i>.Ml.ot .miuy ' A|Urlia „a ;l , arc 

, i. ,n, luok vov luigln- m<J easily 



llflWWII liv<. » , ,lw.v». .Ill' 

Aln.lilo..- I < roums, l ' 



nro llOVO« 

H>< empty. Tlio ',' «', '1 /cbrina; 

l-.nlivlla ft P oni« a v-,r r«. U. . . ■ h aro 

,|,ov are iutor»w««d m Ii < 1 : M 'V, n ' 
,iU.. uhcIuI tor tal>lo , ^ , ^ 1 ':' as in the MrKiM 
•'How do yon lioat tin' (.«do-.ias in 

l'>rnory 1"' u 1nMM t h«y should bo 

To Uwp diom i bh" 1,1 ;ut> planted 

pl«« «'d in a vool house. U tl th ,y 

uU , t< it,.- position ^hotikl <be Miatitu, 

nuist ho hardetiod uff.' ., lim h- r of Adian- 

"Vou inu*t luivc a largo uuniDcr ui 



Y " r W e put up the background fi r 

row Grouping r« «* * n<1 

1 , _!..„„,= The vital point Ut 
a j. minutes. *"„ 

of the best P laJ1 "' rilAt in ^ CfWl 

■ la^tclulh-arranged 
• What the deign oi the bedding 
«X iJ attangod with an eye to col 0 

. i, ,, ••„-<)- Six oi these are oi ( 
are fifteen d^Vj j ^ h M y 
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f AHiunandas. 

ill preaeotry be taken," said Mr 
' to t cooler bouae, so that they may the 



.'IWwccn two and direo hundred ; w he^thcy 
get big wo divido and make .more 

Wo next went into the Uiry* der . 
ground. Chtyeanthemums bemg a very o 

able foature at Belvedere. crown," said 

"Abo.,: a thousand plants » r « f the 

\!r Townsond, -;*nd they include most ot 
leading varieties " . names ." 

-It would be interesting to have UK nam 
. HoW( . «; l(( |,.,v, Duke of Devonshire, hm 
Milehnm. C.odfroy's King. Mrs. , anC 
Wilfred H. Godfrey, prefect . ^ ft "^ V ™ 

Molynoux, Madame ( D fJ ri *' B ?* r n Vones, 
Th.nnoveroft, Vicar of Leatherhead, 13. J one ?' 
r.o Ss Triumph. Mrs. .1 C Neville Mr,. 0 ; 
Mileham. Mrs. Greenfleld, Lady Hanj ham HIM 
PickUngton, Madame U. "«»fy. Mj. U. 
Hartlett N C, S. Jubilee, Phoebus, W rt. 
S V MfvsMiiUVred War^BrStan- 

nia Kxmouth Rival, Glory of Devon, Cod- 
SS'a Pride Colonel Wcatherall, Alice Byron 
Nethe Poekett. Mrs. Barkley. Master Seymour, 
Blaie Fulton. C.odfrey's Masterpiece, h . S. vatna, 
AilxTt Chandler, Kthel Pitzroy, General Hutton, 
Hon. Mrs. Acland, Madame W.ldeck Roujsejg. 
Valer'.e Greenham, W R. Church, Chr is. 
MontiiMiy, Gabriel Martin, Rio d ltaiie, 
Major Powell Cotton, Donald McLeod, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Harry Shrimpton. Madame P. 
RadaelU, Rod BarkJey, Belle Gascoijne, Nelly 
Perkins, Harry Perkins, Madame Carnot, F. 
Carrington, and Maurice Rivoire. We have 
lxon vorv successful with Mrs. Barkley It is 
. variety which has often pulled me through 
when I should otherwise have been in the bacit- 

f; ''' With regard -to the other varieties, have you 
.uiv patiiruhir proferenoe?" 

••For a ladv's Ihuvor Nellie Poekett surpasses 
am varioh ' Madame G. Henrv is a vorv good 
white vvttli enormous blooms. Mildred Ware is 
an enoi nious venso Hower, and Mrs. G. Mileham 
nno ot ihe best Chrysanthemums. 
•Ms there anything "special in your treatment 

of fliem?' 1 . . . 

*« The treatment varaes, of course, hut we pot 

them verv ti.mil v in sood, sound loam, and we 
never allow them to get dry after they are root- 
i * * 

und. _ , 

Vou have taken prizes at the \ork November 

Show?" - . , 

"In iO'M and uy\\ wo trnvk the first prize tor 

,, -roup <d Chrvsanthemums, and we hope that 

we improve each year. I may add that we are 

ahv.ivs preparexl to learn." 
11 How was your miscellaneous group at ^ ork 

made up?" 

- It was composed of Hoses, Carnations, 
J thums Orchids, Crotons, Hydrangeas, Gloxi- 
nias, Ctilens, and Draca-nas, with Ferns, As- 
p.tra^us, and Palms. The prize was £20, and it 
was 'awarded largely for artistic arrangement." 

"Have you been Showing groups for many 
years ?" 

"For about fourteen, but rather more 
strongly in the last ten years. The showing is 
confined to Harrogate and York, and always in 
gTOUpS here. Grouping is hard work, and to 
take a group a long distance involves very great 
anxiety. Hut we show more for the honour of 
thing." 



with M J y re thrums." *****4 
" Can you tell me how many planu „ 

for bedding?" . 

«'I suppose that m the summ« w e ^ 
uowards of thirty thousand. \V e do not 6t ^' 
r Spring bedding. It is ;o inwas ei y co ?> 
wjnter that plants will nol nvc. ' 

"Then there are the l>ed 5 at the bt 



Hi 



thL- lawn. . 1 e-* 

' The large one consist.- oi t .eranmtn WV.v. 
Wfllin" with Marpuentes m the centre, ^^5' 
wait Pvr'ethrums The two small bed, ar ,^ 
ui of Geranium Chelsea t rem and \ i 0 l as ^ 
•'The house at the back is chiefly cov CTe ^ 

1V - Ves ; .t was planted twelve years ago, bj , M 
i«; mixed with Ampelopsis \euchn. No-h-" 
will crow in the border along the south s'yu"^ 
winter, but in the summer we have Stocks ^ 
week), behind a row of (^ranium Henn,- Jaco C 

also Sweet ^,J n ai Sw^bL?" 
"Many varieties oi ^^^eeI i ea> t 

" \bout thtrtv-s^ix. The Dahlias include $ In .u 

double, and Cactus varieties. The bordtf 

sheltered bv a glass arrangement on the -\ 

"How long is it since the garden ttis fejjj 

sL Twelve years. AH the glasshouses h*v% 
been built since then. I have been ^ t 
Faber for eighteen years. The lawn, T^hich u 
a fine one for the centre of the town, his % 
■summer-house at the end, with a bed of charm, 
ing Waltham Seedling in front. I planted tKii 
variety because of its sterling character, Anoi^r 
year I shall put out Fire Dragon. Both ki^ 
are good for colour effect." 

Alt rid Wilcox. 
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Calendulas. 

THESE gorgeous flowers may be had m p«* 
ieotion and unlimited quantity by tk 
simple process of scattering seed in September 
in suitable soil in a sunny situation. Suit^k 
soil only means an ordinary bed or border that 
has fbeen forked over, pulverised, and made 
damp before seed scattering. 

How many are the waste places in our gardeas 
that could be made beautiful 'by these Marigolds'. 
Some gardeners despise them, but surely thai 
is because they are unacquainted with the better 
varieties, though the ordinary Calendula olid- 
nalis is, in my opinion, exceedingly lovely. 

The florist's '"Meteor" is the next best know., 
a prim-looking flower, double, with orange and 
lemon in its petals ; Orange King is all orangf. 
and one of the most showy ; Superba is anttot 
deeper Meteor, and Yellow Queen is a btuhitf 
amber (double!. There remains the most dwotp j 
(looking of all to describe— Calendula u FavjNfr 
j te »_ a cream, each petal of which is eopfi 
with canary-yellow. 1 have found that some con- 
fusion may exist in the inexperienced 
mind on account of this flowers V.nghsn ww* 
of Pot-Marigold ; it only signifies ™at Wiuwj^ 
experiments were tried with it in olden aap»» 
*thait it is for pot culture only. i 
For clothing stretches of shntbhery fP ' 
Calendulas are most suitable. 

Hobby 
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. „ r that if they were severed * rom 
» rich C °T doubt if they could be identified. " 
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Kee '. ' ,°derstand why this Rose is classed 
' iqU Z Teas instead of among the Per- 

, n tr the 1M3 ». . „Ik1 m Tt < r- 



it is seldom out 



f bloom. It is, for 
tain 



i fnf It IS SCluuJ" " - — — —i - 

i* 1 il far more of a Perpetual than Captai 
example, tar R which u &t . 

£ We have a good many Roses 
be* 1 in ^ tl ^ ish we had more iate-b!oomers. 
be £ . ;« in mv opinion, a fine field open for 
J2S gardeners. It might be a very profit- 




Mr. William Townsend. 



FAMOUS GARDENERS AT 
HOME. 

No. 45.— Mr. WILLIAM TOWNSEND, at 
THE GARDENS, SANDHURST LODGE. 



AMONG the recreations of Sir William 
Farrer, in later years, gardening occupies 
a prominent place, and a fair idea of his tastes 
in that direction may be gathered by an inspec- 
tion of the beautiful gardens at Sandhurst 
Lodge, his charming seat in Berkshire. 
The entrance to the grounds is within a short 
distance of Wellington College station, and the 
tower of Jthe house, which stands on an 
elevated plateau, can be seen for some distance 
along the railway. There are many features of 
interest to be noted, but, at the outset, Mr. 
William Townsend, who has charge of the 
gardens, took me to the famous Lily ponds, 
which at the time of my visit were in all their 
glory. 

" When did you begin the cultivation of 
Water Lilies?" I asked. 

"About fourteen years ago. At that time 
the large round pond was an ordinary clear 
pond. I put a few common British Lilies in 
it, and they did so well that I determined to 
try others. I started with Nymphaea alba, and 
gradually introduced other varieties. The 
series of ponds, eight in number, have a gentle 
fall from the highest to the lowest." 

"Which is the first to flower?" 

" Odorata gigantea. It flowers early in 
June, and even during the last week in May, 
quite a month before the old British variety, 
and goes on until about the middle of July. 
The other varieties follow on closely in suc- 
cession, the Nymphaea alba being the last to 
come into flower." 



Marliacea ignea, which was put in at the same 
time, is a very fine dark flower. The new 
American variety, N. William Doogue, called 
after the well-known horticulturist in the United 
States, a light pink, is delicate and attractive. 
A characteristic of N. lucida is that it changes 
in colour, and is brighter in the centre the 
second day it flowers, while on the third day it 
darkens." 

"Has it been in the pond for many years?" 

" Four. It is very luxuriant, and we have 
had sixteen or seventeen blooms at one time. 
N. Richardsoni, a pure white, is remarkable, 
though it does not flower freely, and not at all 
until August. But it throws its flowers nine 
inches out of the water. Leydekeri rosea is a 
charming little flower." 

" W r hich are your own favourites?" 

" The Lily I like best is Marliacea carnea, a 
beautiful light pink, and Marliacea ignea and 
gloriosa I place on about the same level. Of 
the yellow shade I prefer Chromatella, and of 
the white N. m. albida, one of the finest Lilies 
we have. The other day we counted twenty- 
seven flowers in bloom of Marliacea carnea. 
N. aurora, an ochre shade, is a variety that 
flowers to the end of the season." 

"Have you raised any seedlings?" 

"Yes, I raised one six years ago. It comes 
out as early as any, and stops until the last. 
But I cannot get a split in it. The flower is 
fine, and the foliage particularly good. It has 
not been named." 

" Of other varieties," continued Mr. Town- 
send, " N. odorata sulphurea, which is seen at 
its best in August ; N. odorata exquisita, a 
late flower, deep pink, rather showy; N. 
Pygmaea helveola, the smallest foliaged flower 
but one ; Marliacea rosea, a fine light rose 
flower; N. Seignoureti, a Robinsoniana Lily, 
which stands well up out of the water; N. 
tuberosa rosea, an American variety, with a 



able field, too. To work it properly, patience 
and scientific thoroughness are necessary, but 
al the end, for the successful worker, is a for- 
tune. We badly need a better insecticide than 
we possess at present. There are many, I ad- 
mit, which are satisfactory, up to a certain point, 
but beyond that point they are vanity and 
vexation of spirit. I know of none, for instance, 
which is successful against red spider. I know 
of none which can be used against insects under 
ground, without killing the plants. I know of 
none which does not lose its effects after a few 
days. Here is a fine opportunity for an ex- 
perimentalist with leisure. I read in Garden 
Life a letter from a correspondent, who stated 
that he had successfully used a certain insect 
powder for green-fly, and, by dusting it on the 
surface of the soil, had killed wireworm in a 
pot. This sounds promising. But I cannot ac- 
cept the evidence as conclusive, for this cor* 
respondent adds that he procured other wire- 
wrms, and, after dusting them with the powder, 
tamd they were killed, a fact which he appar- 
mlly considers as a proof of his theory that wire- m 
mn»s in the soil can be thus got rid of. V 

taously, the conditions are very different. 
11 wireworms would kindly come up to be 
P»wdered, we should have no further trouble, 
«« they decline all invitations. There's the 
™. However, it might be well worth while 
direct™ f «rther experiments in the same 



H. C. Davidson. 
[To be continued.) 




\ Charming 'Garden Walk at Sandhurst Lodge. 
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CniifM n /'l,T We ^ some seed of tuberous 
old i „J • b e l' and ' thou 8 h f ully six years 



" There are so many beautiful flowers that 
I should be glad if, for the sake of guidance, 



hS E J' tali ! y of manv . flower and other seeds, 

P perly stored, is very remarkable. The you would point out a few which you con- 



sider specially good." 

" One of the largest of the Night varieties is 
Marliacea gloriosa. It was planted here last 
spring, and we are very pleased with it. N. 



deep orange centre, and most delicate pink 
petals, are among the best." 

"You have a great number of varieties?" 

" Upwards of forty. We are always intro- 
ducing new varieties, when the price is reason- 
able, in place of the commoner kinds. Last 
March I took away from the ponds as many as 
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would fill the beds of three large waggons, of 
the latter. They had got too thick, and the 
flowers were hidden by the foliage. The 
greater part of the Varieties are French, and 
most of the others American." 

" Are the French varieties the most hardy? 

"Those raised by Martiac are. Most of his 
varieties can be planted anywhere. A lew 
years ago we had a very sharp winter, and 
some of the Marliacea Lilies, accidentally left 
out of the pond, were a solid mass of ice. 
They were afterwards planted, and gTew again. 
Another proof of their hardiness is that one 
hot dry season, we had two ponds empty for 
six' weeks, with the Lilies in them, and as 
soon as the ponds filled in they grew again as 
well as possible, and flowered as freely as any 
of the others. I recommend the Marliacea 
varieties the most because they are so easily 
grown." 

" A few hints, founded upon your own expe- 
rience, as to the general cultivation, would be 
useful." 

" We purchase the crowns when they are very 
small, from a nursery, put them into a big 
Orchid pan in good loam— if it is almost as stiff 
as clay, so much the better— and at the outset 



every three weeks we run through all the ponds 
and pull out all the water weeds. They re- 
quire the same attention as flower-beds." 

"What would happen il they were let alone?" 

"The strong-growing varieties would run 
right over the others, and cover the whole of 
the pond, whereas the beauty of a Lily pond 
mainly consists in the variety of colour in it." 

"Have you any difficulty about the water 
supply?" 

" Very rarely. The main pond supplies the 
others. In the event of a thunderstorm, the 
great body of water is diverted into an over- 
flow ditch without going through the ponds 
where the more choice varieties are growing. 
Water Lilies are very lasting flowers, but when 
they become very strong it is wise to take them 
out and divide them. Several varieties do not 
need to be divided for a dozen years, but the 
more robust Lilies should be divided once in 
three years. It is difficult to £et an offshoot 
of some, and in such cases seedlings must be 
grown. If it is desired to raise seedlings, they 
should be put in a pan" right away from the 
other Lilies, so that nothing can cross them." 

" Is the prime cost heavy?" 

" We have paid from is. 6d. to 30s. for 
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sink the pans into shallow water. When five 
or six leaves are visible, we put the pan into 
deeper water, and when the plants get a good 
strong growth, push the pan right into the 
mud." 

"In order to keep it there permanently?" 

"Yes. Of course, I may require to shift a pan 
in a pond, or from one to another. In that case it 
often takes four men to pull it out with a good 
strong drag. Some people plant the Lilies in 
baskets, but baskets are much more difficult 
to shift than pans." 

"What is the first depth of water?" 

" About eighteen inches, or, for a very strong- 
growing variety, fwo feet. I never go beyond 
two feet, because when that depth is exceeded 
the water gets cold, and the warmer the water 
the more freely the plants flower. If you put 
Lilies into cold spring water they scarcely 
flower at all." 

"Then it is important to keep them away 
from the shade of trees?" 

" Very important. They should have as much 
air as they can, and be as little exposed to the 
wind as possible. The wind tears the foliage 
about. Speaking of foliage, if the plants begin 
to throw out very thick foliage, I thin it in 
order to afford room for all the foliage to lie 
on the water. By this means, you see all the 
flowers, and you obtain more of them. About 



Violet, which throws up a soik, „ ( u 
of the water about eighteen' „ he * 
British variety of Sagittaria 4SiiS? : *• 
many other Sagittarias ; the \v a ? « 
great many varieties of the Iris in 1 5^ 1 
Siberian and the Japanese- the 1 ! *" 
which flowers in the depth of a miM j K>M! *«' 
scents the air like the Hawthor 



cups, which, in the 



of 'the ponds a sheet oFyelt^' 

"How long has the water garden h.n _ j - 
"Between fifteen and sixteen l ^l^ r 
Since you came, Mr. Townsend>» 
Yes, I came here with Sir WilT™, r 
in the November of ,8 77 , having i ^fe 
gardener two years at North Court beCJ? i 
ing to Sandhurst Lodge. Previous!^ 
foreman for three years at Holuibuiy, £ 
Dorking, in Mr. Leveson Gower's tii V 
Bayman being head gardener. I Wls ' J£ 
ticed for two years under Mr. Patterso P £ 
head gardener at Pontypool Park. h^Z 
to that I had four years' experience of nuism 
work, and about the same time under m 
father." 

"Are you a native of Monmouthshire"" 
" No, of Warwickshire. My father was' head 
gardener for forty years at All Saints' Collta 
Bloxham, Banbury. Three of my brothels m 
gardeners. If I have a preference, it is lot 
the water garden, but I made the whole of the 
gardens here." 

"Which is the latest addition?" 
"The Rose garden. It was only planted 
twelve months ago, on what had been a bit of 
kitchen garden. We grow no standards, bit 
only bushes and ramblers, the purpose bang 
to make a blaze of bloom in the garden." 

" I see that you have a quantity of 
Fuchsias? " 

"We try every variety of Fuchsia that wt 
can get hold of. The single varieties are best 
for outdoors, as they flower more freely. Then 
are also a good many scented Geraniums. We 
grow for scent as well as for sight." 
" Do you grow everything in pots?" 
" We try to do so. All the Fuchsias, Gera- 
niums and Hydrangeas are grown in pots, and 
under glass in some very old houses are grown 
Achimenes, in 5-in. pots, the principal varifr 
ties being Longiflora major, purpurea, elegans, 
Admiration, Carl Wolfarth, Cassiope, Prince 
Charlie, and Verschaffeldtii splendens. A por- 
tion of the house in which they are kept has 
the under-side of the roof covered with Begonia 
coccinea." 

" How many houses are there?" I asked, as 
we looked at the Achimenes. 

" Twelve, including the Tomato house. On 
of the latter, which is only thirty feet long and 
ten feet wide, we have had two hundred cwt 
and a-half of Tomatoes in a season. We cm 
them every day. Formerly, we only grew a 
few on the wall for Tomato sauce. Straw- 
berries are grown in the same house in the 
spring, and Primulas in the winter." ^ 
"You appear to do well with Melons? 
" They are grown in abundance, and chieSj 
in pots. The plants are nut in pots, tied n» 
to z-ft. stakes, and run to the wire on the rax, 
where thev make a few breaks to carry two or 
three Melons per plant. They are also planted 
out in eighteen-inch wide and nine-inch deep 
troughs of soil, twelve inches apart. I preK 
growing Melons in pots, and if you are car* 
in watering they are as easy to grow in pot>» 
in beds. Of Grapes, we have only the » 
varieties. All our Peaches are grown. mpM 
in the houses. We turn them out of the k» 
in winter, and put in Chrysanthemums. 
of the Figs are also grown in pots. ~ 

Proceeding to the kitchen garden, «*» <*» 
a farmyard when Mr. lo""^ <ook » 
hand, we had a look round at the W 
vegetables. These are also grown 1 in a ^ 
ground outside the gardens. But fc 
charming feature in fruit is the arete 1 to* 
lower gardens there are three lonfJJ^ 
planted 'with single ^J*;^ 
. iron arch supports. Pears, Mr. lo<M* 
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our varieties, but we do not go in for the more 
expensive kinds. Lilies, of course, can be 
grown just as well in a cement tank in water 
from the waterworks, as in a pond, providing 
that there is plenty of mud at the bottom. A 
fountain should not, in any case, be allowed 
to play over them. The water is too cold. 
Lilies, again, do not like water which comes 
from chalk pits." 

"Yon have goldfish in the ponds?" 
" Yes, and I advise other people to have 
them. We never feed the fish. They subsist 
on the slime underneath the foliage and up the 
stems. They break up the masses of green 
slime, which is a great advantage. Waterfowls 
destroy the Lilies, especially the white varie- 
ties, and rats are also their enemies. They 
eat the flowers. We kill the rats by putting 
poison in the drainpipe. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is not much trouble involved in the 
cultivation of Water Lilies. You may fail at 
first, but with patience you will succeed." 

As we proceeded along the water gardens, 
Mr. Townsend observed that the main object 
always kept in view was the study of Nature. 

" Sir William Farrer," he said, " dislikes for- 
malities in flowers, and we have scoured the 
riverside to obtain pretty, wild varieties. Among 
the more noticeable are the Flowering Rush — 
which we went two miles t^ find ; the Water 
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in the centre pink Geraniums, is dotted with 
Fuchsias, and edged with Pyrethrums and 
Echeverias. Other borders or beds consist of 
Geraniums— Mrs. Henry Cox, Mrs. Pollock, and 
King of Denmark, the edging being the same." 

Trees and Shrubs. 

"You have a very pretty summer house on the 
lawns.'' 

"It is a favourite resort. Through the blue 
glass you can see the snow, and through the 
red glass the sun. Quite one of the features 
on this side of the lawns are the Thuja borealis, 
which break the force of the wind. There are 
between twenty and thirty. The jungle, off the 
lawns, has a number of Fern s and Ivy arches, a 
flowering Lime, Lilacs, Laburnums, and Yews, 
with some excellent specimens of Philadelphus ; 
and a conspicuous object on what we call the 
'putting Lawn' i s the Weeping Willow, while 
on an Ivy stump is a basket full of white 
Daisies, Tropaeolum, scarlet Geraniums, and 
Verbena. At the other end of the lawns there 
is a thickly-planted hedge of Thuja borealis, 
and, at the back of it, Nicotiana affinis, Cam- 
panula pyramidalis, and variegated Indian 



Helen Lewis, Bolton's Pink, America, Navy 
Blue, Black Knight, and Dorothy Eckford being 
among the best, are planted in clumps of one 
variety." 

The Herbaceous Borders. 

"Are there any special varieties in the her- 
baceous border which goes right round the 
botanical piece?" 

"Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, 
and Campanulas are largely used, Roses being 
planted at the back. In this border we also 
have our autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums." 

You might mention some of the most notable 
of the clumps." 

.,." 1 There ar « several dT Alstrcemerias, Sweet 
Williams, and a fine collection of Columbines. 
Mocks, winch are autumn sown, are another 
feature; also sweet-scented Pajonies. Spanish 
Inses, of the best sorts, are used to fill up. In 
dry seasons we have to keep sprinkling the 
foliage. For spring bedding here we use a 
great number of Pansies, such as Indigo Blue, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Trimardeau, and Meteor. 

As to other annuals," continued Mr Tun- 
bridge, I.avateras, Coreopsis, Scabious, Gode- 
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Corn. The Strawberry-tree close by, with a 
bank of Laurels underneath, fruits splendidly." 

"Are there any other shrubs you would like 
to mention?" 

"Golden Yews do well with us; also Acer 
negondo, Euonymus, and Syringas. But now, 
I think, we might proceed to the kitchen gar- 
den." 

The kitchen garden is approached through 
arches planted with Crimson Rambler Roses and 
Privet, and includes a botanical piece planted 
with raany annuals and other varieties, fruit 
being grown on the surrounding walls. 

"We go in strongly for annuals," said Mr. 
Tunbridge, "and particularly those of the sal- 
mon colour, such as Clarkias." 

"Shirley Poppies also seem to be greatly in 
evidence." 

"Yes, we sow them three times in the year. 
A row of Centaureas is just now conspicuous ; 
they last in bloom for a long while. Our 
Sweet Peas, of which there are from twenty 
to twenty-four varieties, Miss Willmott, Gladys 
Unwin, the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, Countess of 
Spencer, Duke of Westminster, Jeanie Gordon, 
Gorgeous, Scarlet Gem, Princess of Wales, 



tias, Cosmeas, Xigelias, Candytuft, Nastur- 
tiums, Opuntias, and Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
fohum are among the most useful for cutting 
purposes. But we have nearly a hundred 
varieties." 

"I suppose that, in the choice of annuals, you 
are largely gmded by the period they remain in 
flower? 

"Yes, having first ascertained what are the 
best varieties to grow in this soil, which is 
gravelly. Another point of great importance is 
to pick off the seed-pods. With regard to plants 
tor table decoration, it may be taken as a 
general rule that flowers least effective in the 
border are the best for table use. The best 
and most effective annuals are Sweet Peas In 
light soil I like to plant Sweet Peas in shallow 
trenches, with a layer of manure in the bottom 
of the trench below the planting line, and they 
should be placed in a position where a full sun 
can be obtained." 

^ An >'. hiats on cultivation will be acceptable." 
Zinnias are grown here in masses for August 
and September. The plants, when young re- 
quire protection from cutting winds, and careful 
attention when hardening off. I sow Sal- 
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piglossis in drills where they are to flow., 
a sheltered position. Shirley Poppie, 
early in the day, as they fall off quick?. * Go&t 
tias or masses in front of the tardersf are ^ 
useful, and Petunias are distinctly sho~^ 
like to sow Centaureas where they ire to flow 
You may care to mention the Lily walk h™' 
On each side you see there is a row of espaS 
trees o Apples and Pears, and standardly 
in front of these being Lilies and Roses planS 
alternately The borders vary accTrdinTte 
the season, but at present they are planted «j 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Phloxes, Ageratum* and 
Aubnetias. Earlier, the border. w~. «ti B 
with Wallflowers and pink Daisies." ""j 
Features TJnder Glass. 

At this point we proceeded to the houses I 
beginning with, the Peach house. The var- 
are Barnngton, Royal George, Stirling I 
and Hale's Early ; and Nectarines, Lord 1 
Pineapple, and Pitmaston Orange. 

"In this house," said Mr. Tunbridge '• T ou 
notice there 15 a Vine that goes right through. 
It is trained along the roof the reverse way from 
the ordinary. The variety is Madres&eld Court, 
and it has been here for about six years We 
get very good crops of Grapes. On the slap* 
are ordinary Ten-week Stocks (crimson and 
white|. They were sown on January 14th, and 
have been in flower since the first week in May." 

"You have a fine collection of Pelargonium! 
and Zonals in your flowering house?" 

"There are about a hundred of the former, 
and two hundred of the latter. The Pelar- 
goniums are Kingston Beauty, President Har- 
rison, and Jubilee. The double Zonals are I 
King of Denmark, Bruant, Bella Donna, Ras- 
pail Improved, Gustave Emich, and General 
Gordon ; the singles are CanneU's Favourite, 
Duchess of Portland, Paul Bauer, Lady Kirk- 
land, and Scott Turner." 

"Do you grow many Cyclamen?" I inquired, 
as we entered the intermediate house. 

"About a hundred. But perhaps the feature 
of this house just now is the collection of Thufl- 
bergias." 

"One does not often see Thunbergias grown." 

"No, I think it a great pity that they are not 
grown more generally ; they only require 
ordinary treatment, and are grown from seed. 
The two varieties are alata alba and auran- 
tiaca. Thunbergias are particularly useful for 
baskets. With respect to Cyclamen, we are able 
to make a "very good show with these in the 
winter, the varieties being Sutton's Giant Whit* 
and Sutton's Salmon-Pink. We grow them i 
cool frames, as late in the autumn as we cai 
and then remove them on to the shelf in 1 
greenhouse." 

"How do you treat your Cinerarias?" 

"As soon as they are up, we prick them off 
and keep them growing in cold frames until 
late in the autumn, exposing them to the sua - 
as much as possible. They are then removed 
to a shelf in the Peach house. Care must be 
taken not to allow them to become waterlogged. 
Primulas are treated in the same way. 

"While we are referring to plants for winter I 
use, you might mention any other specialities." 

"We grow five hundred Freesias in 'sixty* 
and 'forty-eight' pots. They are kept in a 
cool place until they begin to show flower; I; 
then remove them to a little more heat, and 
feed them up. Chrysanthemums are largely 
grown, three hundred for large blooms, two 
hundred for decoration, and a hundred bush 
plants for cutting purposes. Gloire de Lot* ? 
raine and Turnford Hall Begonias are largely 
grown, and I generally have from six hundred 
a thousand retarded crowns of Lilies of 
Valley." 

■Winter-flowerinff Orchids and Hardy I 

"I suppose your Orchids are grown for win* 
ter flowering?" 

"Yes, entirely. The principal varieties in tha 
house are Brassia verrucosa, Dendrobiom thyru- 
florum, D. Wardianum, D. heterocarpum, D. W. 
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Odootoglossum grande, Laelio-Cattleya 
' Laelia purpurata and L. autumnal is, 
^na picla, Cattleya Mossiae and C. 
i Ccelogynecristata, Cypripedium insigne, 
jnitis grandiflora, Oncidium carthaginer.se, 
i Masdevallia Harryana. On the roof of the 
*id house is Bougainvillea glabra. As you 
t noderstand, we use for table decoration a 
-itity of Asparagus, Smilax, and Ferns, to 
(with the flowering plants. 
*Jm yo« interested m hardy Ferns? 
"Very greatly. A preparation of soil which 
» almost all Ferns is a mixture of two parts 
I Icam, sharp sand, and leaf-mould. The 
indispensable in raising Ferns to per- 
No Fern is more adaptable for cul- 
■Tthan the Lastrasa filix-mas. At one period 
ifcad in this neighbourhood the Lady Fern, 
Jch is most delicately graceful and will grow 
jwhere, provided that perfect shade and 
.und.tr.: moisture can be secured. Many other 
Sa ( such as the common Polypody, 
jpleniums. Scolopendrium vulgare, the Royal 
|?ern (Osmunda regalis), and Blechnum spicant, 
gpty be found near here." 
^^jt>™ w « finished the houses?" 

?Tbere only remains the Tomato house, in 
hich we grow Sutton's Ai and Earliest of All. 
tatoes are also grown outside, trained from 
j to front. The only variety of Cucumber 
; Telegraph," 

dy Fruit and Vegetables. 
Now 1 think you might tell me the varieties 
Apples and Pears which you find do best." 
■The best Apples are Lord Derby, Warner's 
Ecklinville Seedling, Blenheim Orange, 
1 Orange Pippin, Ribslon Pippin, and 
's Prince Albert. Half a dozen of the 
Pears are Marie Louise, Williams's Bon 
Ktien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne du 
ce, Pitmaston Duchess, and Beurre Diel. 
only three varieties of Strawberries we 
are British Queen, Royal Sovereign, and 
sdetrt. There is a wall in the kitchen gar- 
covered with Morella Cherries, and there 
three Medlar trees which bear a quantity of 

■B. i 

fPeas, I gather, are one of your principal 
(tables' 

;Wfth regard to vegetables, my chief object is 
grow what is most suitable for the require- 
its of the house. If the' soil is not in as 
condition as it should be, I at once set to 
tf> trench the ground at least two feet 
adding, at the same time, manure and 
earth, to help to render it more fertile, 
we go in very largely for. The varieties 
ich suit the ground are Sutton's Early Giant, 
Ijnrrowfat, Empress of India, Selected Duke of 
iny, William the First, Excelsior, Veitch's 
ion, and Ne Plus Ultra. Asparagus and 
le are largely grown, and we have salad 
the year round." 
?What about Potatoes?" 

e early varieties which are specially good 
Sutton's May Queen and Harbinger ; we 
grow Sutton's Epicure, Flourball, Reliance, 
:old, Up-to-date, Magnum Bonum, and 
;or Castle. We grow the Ailsa Craig 
which we get about twenty inches round, 
jpwcession of Cauliflower and Broccoli is kept 
Vduring autumn and spring. The varieties 
ihe former are Sutton's First Crop, Autumn 
:h, Large Erfurt, and Veitch's Autumn 
and of Broccoli we grow Sutton's 
'Imas White, Autumn Protecting, Superb 
Hy White, Winter Mammoth, Improved 
•Winter, Improved Sprouting, Late Queen, 
Latest of All. Other vegetables include 
goasels Sprouts, Kale, Cabbage, Savoy, Cole- 
*°rt, and five hundred heads of Celery." 
m* 9n °tjld ii^ e to know something about your 
F career, Mr. Tunbridge, and "if you have 

any showing." 
■t^We put up, but not for competition, at the 
gU show in November, a number of tables 
""pied with vegetables, Apples, Chrysanthe- 
»- and Begonias, but that is all the showing 



■we do. With reference to myself, I came in 1875 
to Park Place, as foreman in the gardens under 
Mr. Stanton. During the four years I was 
there the gardens were undergoing great altera- 
tions and improvements. The numerous glass- 
houses were built and planted with everything 
of the best. Flower gardening, including sub- 
tropical and carpet bedding, then in much 
Tequest, was well done, and the collection 
of herbaceous plants could hardly be beaten. 
Trees and shrubs were being extensively planted. 
This gave me an opportunity of seeing every- 
thing done in the best possible way, and I 
gained an experience which has been of the 
greatest use to me in my subsequent career. In 
addition to this, I had the advantage of attend- 
ing Mr. Stanton's botanical classes in connec- 
tion with the Science and Art Department, and 
the certificates obtained from this source have 
been greatly valued and useful to me. I have 
always kept up my interest in the subject, and 



have assisted Mr. Stanton in making up a lis* 
of about six hundred species of wild flowers in 
the neighbourhood of Henley-on-Thames. 

"More recently I have attended the botanical 
lectures of Dr. Keble, and Professor Percival's 
lectures on soils, etc., at the University College 
at Reading, which I have thoroughly appre- 
ciated. After leaving Park Place, I was 
head gardener to Mr. W. R. Diggle, of Culham 
Court, for sixteen years, afterwards going with 
the same family to Efford Park, near Lyming- 
ton, in Hampshire. Five years ago I came 
here with Mr. Sydney C. Davis, my present 
employer, from whom, as well as from Mrs. 
Davis, I have received much kindness and en- 
couragement." 

Mr. Tunbridge has not only made his mark 
in the sphere of horticulture, for, as a member 
of the Remenham Parish Council, an overseer 
of his parish, and assessor of taxes, he figures 
prominently in local affairs. 

Alfred Wilcox. 
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No. 263. — EARLY BULBS FOR DECORATION AT CHRISTMAS. 

potting bench (or else ordinary loam, leaf-mould 
and sand), and arrange your bulbs as I have 
mentioned. 

You should not press down the soil before you 
put them in, because in that case the roots 
cannot penetrate it, and you will find that the 
Hyacinths are pushed on one side out of the 
soil, when the roots start, in a very uncomfort- 
able way. Just barely cover the bulbs, and 
press them in lightly from the top, water the 
whole from a rosed can, and place the boxes in 
the sunniest corner of your garden, or on the . 
leads of a town house, but in this latter case 
they must be covered or surrounded with wire 
netting, because of the cats. Then lay a little 
clean, dry moss over them, and fine coal ashes 
over that, to the depth of two or three inches, 
to keep them in the dark whilst their roots 
start, as it does not do for the leaves to appear 
before they have good strong roots to support 
them. 

If you have no muss or ashes, sand, or even 
soil, can be used, to cover them, but this is not 
so easy to take off safely when you will want 
to examine the state of the bulbs in a month or 
six weeks. You will then find that the Roman 
Hyacinths are starting, and the Van Thol 
Tulips, if of the earliest varieties, will also have 
light green beaks under the moss. 

This is the signal for taking the moss and 
ashes off carefully, and placing the box in the 
greenhouse, not just over the hot-water pipes at 
first, but in a less warm position, until the buds 
appear, when you may hurry them up a little, 
if necessary, without fear of failure. They 
will do quite well in the sunny window of a 
warm room, but will not open their buds quite 
so quickly 

One has to humbug them, you see, that 
spring has arrived : the natural forcing done 
by the sunshine on the boxes in September starts 
them well, but after that time they must not 
have a set-back from severe cold, if they are to 
open their flowers before the real spring arrives, 
and the warmth that they are given should 
Aev will not"cometo perfection), when increase gradually, if possible. Tepid or luke- 
AnA ,iah to fill a not with five of warm water, too, m increasing quantities, 
should be given after the growth starts, and 
they must never be allowed to become quite dry, 
although they will not probably want more than 
the one good soaking at planting-time for the 
first month, unless the weather should be very 
hot and dry; the rain will do all that is then 
necessary to keep them moist. 

Polyanthus Narcissi of the earliest varieties 
(such as Paper-white and the double Roman 
Narcissus) will also bloom by Christmas with 
very slight warmth ; thev can be grown three 



EAR KATE,— Have you made out your list 
of winter-flowering bulbs yet? They are 
so easily grown, even in a window, that 
every one mav indulge in a few, and they help 
one through the winter delightfully, with their 
bright and fragrant blo5soms. There are plenty, 
too which are very inexpensive, and you can 
decorate your Christmas dinner-table with 
them at far less cost than for cut flowers, which 
last such a short time, and need to be renewed 
constantly. Little bowls of Roman Hyacinths 
or of scarlet Van Thol Tulips are charming 
amongst the Holly-berries, but these can only 
be obtained as early as Christmas by early 
starting, and it is of no use trying to make up 
for lost time bv hurrying them up in a high 
temperature, because they must take their own 
time (especially in the early stages), and will 
only be melancholy failures if you try to hurry 
them. 

Boman Hyacinths. 

Roman Hyacinths are the most expeditious in 
appearing, and they can be had from the middle 
of November onwards, if some are started m 
August, and others in September. They should 
be planted at once in a box (which you can get 
at the grocers for a few pence), eight inches 
deep and about one foot square. Don t get 
enormous boxes, for they are too heavy to lift 
when full of soil, and it is far better to place 
each separate kind of bulb in its own box, as 
they will not accommodate each other by grow- 
ing simultaneously. ■ . . 

You may have wondered how the horticul- 
turists manage to make a potful of Van Thol 
Tulips open at the same moment ; for, if you 
start four or five bulbs in a pot, the "suit will 
not be so satisfactory, as one or two of them 
will open their blossoms much quicker than 
the rest, and you might not get a perfect set of 
flowers each in the same state *7**Pf J* 
dozens of them. The secret is this-that the 
bulbs are grown in boxes, and raised from these 
just as the buds show colour (not b*for«_Aeir 
time, or 



11 'S t""J w»»»w "-()-- , .« 

them in exactly the same stage of growth, 
you grow plenty of each variety. 

Hyacinths can be placed four inches apart, 
near the surface of the soil, and half covered by 
it Tulips should be put just under the sur- 
face, and may be a little nearer, but you must 
leave enough room to raise any one of them 
with a small fork, witiout injuring its roots or 
its neighbours'. When you have drained the 
boxes with two inches of broken crocks, or cin- 
ders, fill them lightly with spent soil from the 
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neglected, or so little < -.a red for that it betrays 
no sign of what lies within. It is scarcely 
necessarv to say that this is a mistake, J'jne 
trees, undn sin h circumstances, jnay he out of 
the question, but there are plenty of fine shrub*, 



The Horticultural Features of a Seaside 

Pleasure Resort. 





MK. A. St'VNPKN TRIUCS. 



INTERVIEW WITH Mr. A. STANDEN 

DEVONSHIRE 

^ remarkable popularity of Devonshire 
J^'s at Eastbourne, is attested by the 
in** 1, sometimes, on Saturday even- 

iv"Tth a , re aS man - V as between four and 

thousand persons in different parts of the 

\\ hit ai , Ui bmldln ^- ^he season begins at 
Whitsuntide, and lasts into the autumn. 

"i . fact,;' said Mr. Standen Triggs, the 
managing director, with whom I recently had 
a unit, and who courteously showed me round 
ttic lark, 14 a large number of visitors here 
u\gard Devonshire Park as the great charm of 
East-bourne. At all events, the enormous value 
of such a place as this to the town cannot be 
exaggerated, and I am surprised that more 
attempts are not made in seaside resorts to pro- 
vide a similar attraction." 

"Although, of course, there are many kinds 
of entertainment provided for the frequenters of 
the park, I conclude that the horticultural 
features are not without interest?" 

"You will judge of that better when you have 
been round, but 1 may say that, personally, I 
take the keenest interest "in horticulture, and 



TUIGGS, MAN A( i J NO DIRECTOR OF 

EASTBOURNE. 

Nurseries, m whose capable hands this part of 
the work rests, admittedly does the best thai 
can be done in the circumstances. Upwards of 
£100,000 has been expended upon the building 
but we have not laid out so much as I could 
wish upon the grounds." 

"It would, I think, be very useful to people 
who may contemplate starting a similar park to 
this at a seaside resort, if you will tell me the 
names of some of the shrubs and trees which 
flourish here, so close to the sea." 

"With pleasure. As you will observe-, our 
thirteen acres, with their large stretches of 
lawns, terraces, and alli<^ are remarkably well 
sheltered from the winds. That, in laying out 
grounds of this kind, is obviously a matter of 
vital importance. Among the shrubs which 
flourish conspicuously is the Euonymus 
japonica, and a great feature on the sea front 
is the Tamarisk, though that is not an ever- 
green, and is not so useful as the Euonymus. 
Surrounding one side of the main lawn, the 
thornless Mop-headed Acacia thrives exceed- 
ingly. I began to notice this variety of A< a< i;t 



am their foliage in good condition. For 
-en thev should be liyhtlv shaded during 
m sunshine, and no water should be allowed 
to fill I on the leaves. As moisture always 
- in the greenhouse during the night, air 
»;vuM Iv admtted to disperse it before the 
slMig sunlight reaches the plants, otherwise 
triage will be disfigured with brown 
/'> !; oc As the leaves ate covered with minute 
: '-^\ thev should also be kept perfectly clean, 
rot it is impossible to remove any dust or dirt 
1 injuring them. If these few simple pre- 
Cautious ate taken, N;vgekas mav be grown as 
wmjj is any othet greenhouse plants. 

artificial Fertilisers. 

t j^th. N\nv that the use of artificial fer- 
s has extended to private gardens, it is 
">ftt that the amateur, as well as the pro- 
Mil. should he able to discriminate be- 
theni. i'\ M - instance, when basic slag is 
nnptoved, it mav seem to lx> of small 
lueiuo whether it is bought finely ground 
Um ' v ground both must obviously con- 
. { he ^>auie proportion of phosphoric acid — 
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The North Tkrrack in Dkvonshirk Park. 



that great efforts have been made to embellish 
the n irk with all the trees and shrubs that will 
ri<h so close to the sea. With regard to 
neadm<\ owing to the large area used for the 
L'lme^there is only limited scope for opera- 
tions"'but Mr. G. T, Scott, of the Eastbourne 




on the shores of T.ake Eugano, and although I 
lose one of the treesiy^ccasionally, they are a 
lovely sight through the season right up to the 
end .of September." 

"Then, you hav* some fine specimens of 
evergreen Oaks?'* 
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club. 




aras the pub laid out 
we proceeded to one of the thns 
wh'i'h is used by the lawn tenni 

" tn Here, a very recent addition, 

made a year ago, is a pergola of Roses. I am 
a warm admirer of pergolas, and think :ha: 
they are not u-ed nearly as much as they might 
be in Km; I and** 
"What varieties of Roses a 

II 



e you growing on 



44 Crimson | w 

JOltlu like to ri 
grow here ; I ha 



and pink Ramblers. I 
\\ istarias, but they will not 
tarted them again and again, 
but thev do not seem to relish the salt air." 

"Your 'awns must require an im men -e amount 
of cultivation.** 

" They are almost our first care. We work 
them verv hard, and a amount of 

returtin^ at the end of each season :s requisite.*' 
14 1 notice that von have Palms standing out." 
"Yes. in sheltered places they will stand out 
al! through the winter. Specimen Palms rrcm 
eight to fifteen feet in height, massed in groups 
and singly, are used in places tor effect, the 
varieties including Areca sapida, Chamaerops 
excel sa, C. humiiis. Corypha australis. Kenua 
Belmoreana. I.atania borbonica. Phoenix dactv- 
lifera. Phoenix reclmata. and Seaforthia 
elegans," > . 

"What other large specimen plants do you 
put out ? T * 

**Agapanthus umbellatus, Agaves, Cordylines, 
and Yucca a'o. folia variegata. 

"Here," continued Mr. Triggs, *I have 
utilised Canadian Poplars to form a c loser ie. 
These two rows of Poplars provide an agreeable 
shade in the summer for ladies who like to 
sit out. Amongst the shrubs, the sweet Italian 
Hay fruits here at the end of the year, its masses 
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x^noLJY or ri ci m em sli « 
The Portugal T,aurel also flowers occasionally, 
throwing out its odourous spikes of blooms." 
" Amongst your trees I observe specimens of 

Aiiauthus glandulosus." 

"Yes, the Tree of Heaven does well here, 
also Japanese Bamboos, whicn are out in the 
open. We do not claim anything special for 
that, but it is interesting to note how many 
things that are supposed to be iub-tropical can 
1>e brought into cuiture here. Our music garden 
is actually made up with sub-tropical plants and 
Palms, standing out tp tubs, and planted out. 
When the deciduous trees are in bloom, quite 
a putty contrast is made by the alternation of 
l runus purpura* with Acer negundo. The 
purple Plum has the advantage over the Copper 
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How :o you decorate the floral " — 
With all :h-r b.: flowering piants 
ot together. Lilies, for instance, are a 
hen thev are in season, and a verv :r~ ~„ 
3e of sub-tropical plant-. We use abac 
arze Musa ensete and C ave:.C5>h:; 
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Thk Indian Pavilion and Sycamore Grove, Devonshire Park. 



o Aucubas, which flourish particularly in the 
park. Since the introduction of the little red 
male plant, we have never failed to have enough 
U r the fertilisation of the female plants." 

"When was the Indian pavilion erected on its 
p esent site?" 

**In 1892. As, perhaps, you may remember. 



cf the specimens having been here for tb 
twelve years. I may add that during * 
of mild winters I had Kucalvptn- gU'bui»i> 
ing in the open, but a severe winter 1 
st^veral of our rare plants were killed, *nfl 
e not put them out since." f 

Ai.FRKi) Wan* 




Letters from a Lady Gardener 
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DKAR KATE, — Bog gardening is, as you 
_ Know, one of my hobbies, and just now 
the sunk tubs in which the semi-aquatic 
plants grow are very interesting. We have no 
real bog. in the places in fact, quite the con. 
trary for the garden slopes to the south, and 
is often in summer, much too dry for bos 
plants, having light, gravelly soil, too, which 
is very porous. But even if ' we had a natural 
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BOG PLANTS. 

bog, I doubt if it would be so satisfac^ J 
these half-barrels (charred inside, and ^ 



any depth you 1 1 k r- in the : . ^'^^u^I^' 
sure of a firm footing in dealing with * ^ ;1 . 
and there is no necessity to beware of t ^ % 
bdlity of sinking in the* mud, which &a 
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O J. M t 

t 1 be borne in mind in a boggy S P t u e gf c u j. 
Some of our tubs are landing on taj #1 t 
(not sunk at all), and these are co 
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CCL VIII.— VINE DISEASE IN GREECE. 




currants of commerce arc obtained from the Black Corinth or 
Zaute grape vine. This is a variety of the common vine, with stoneless 
or seedless fruit. The plant is chiefly cultivated on the mainland of 
Greece and the Ionian Islands, and the annual value of the exports 
amounts to about a million and a half sterling. 

Latterly the plants yielding commercial currants at Pyrsjos, on the 
west coast of Greece, have been attacked by disease, and Her Majesty's 
Vice-Consul in that district lias furnished the 




owing report, which 
has been obligingly communicated to Kew by the Foreign Office: 



FokkiitN Office to Royal Gardens, Ivew. 




Foreign Office, June 17, 1N92. 



I am directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
transmit to you, to be laid before the Director of the Royal Gardens, a 
report on the vine disease at Pyrgos in Greece. i 

I am, &c. 

James W. Lowther. 



The Assistant Director, 

Royal Gardens, Kew. 



(Signed) 



Enclosure 



Report of 31 



Mr. Vice-Consul Fattqi iek, of Pyrgos, < 
Currant Vines in his Vice-Consular Dis 



on a Disease of 
trict. 




e 



Yesterday I went on an inspecting tour to see if the complaints of the 
currant disease are, or are not, exaggerated. My impression is that there 
are localities that are literally devastated, not a bit of exaggeration, 
others to the extent of 50 to 60 per cent., and those that have suffered' 
less have a damage of 10 to 20 per cent, it is, therefore, to be under- 
stood that the evil has spread more or less all over the district. 

If it makes no further progress (but it shows no sign of abatement, 
and there is too much moisture in the atmosphere) the damage thus far 
done in Pyrgos and Olympia is very serious, probably one-third to one- 
half of the crop, and probably more, but of course one must be careful 
in quoting figures. 

As to the damage being at least one-third of the crop, there can be no 
doubt whatever. 



Pyrgos, 6 June 1892. 



(Signed) 



Charles Fax 




Vice-Consul 



— — - — - 
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CCLIX.— MISCELLANEOUS KOTES. 




>yj^vtired from the service of the ftoyal Gardens 
ast, after serving 20 years as foreman of the 



Arboretum, a posit io 
satisfaction to his s 
love had charge of 

U 72639. 



n 





he filled with great credit to himself i 



ers. Before coming to Kew Mr. True 
the then famous Bicton Arboretum, and his selection 
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the post from which he has retired, has been justiHed in everyway. 
From small beginnings — the number of ligneous plants cultivated in the 
Open air at Kew was comparatively very small 26 years ago — the Kew 
Arboretum has developed to a considerable extent ; at the present 
moment it contains about 3,000 species and named varieties — excluding 
garden varieties of such plants as Roses, Rhododendrons, Hibiscus, &c. 

The Superannuation Act of lh87 having practically abolished the 
pensions to which men in Mr. Truelove's position were formerly able to 
look forward, he was on retirement only entitled strictly to the gratuity of 
47/. 10s. which the Treasury awarded him. But in consideration of his 
exceptional services the First Commissioner was pleased to make a 



special application on Mr. Truelove's behalf to the First Lord of the 

s obtained for him a further grant, though it was 






expressly stipulated that this was not to be regarded as a precedent for 



the future. 



The Board recorded the award in the following minute : 



Director op Kew, 

To inform Mr. Truelove. 

In dispensing with his services the Board desire to record their 
appreciation of the diligence and skill which he has shown in the 
discharge of his duties during the period that he has been in their 

s that the 



employ. 



It is to a large extent in recognition 






rst 



Commissioner recommended, and that the First Lord of the Treasury 
has granted, an additional gratuity of 120/. from the Special Service 

H. W. P. 



Fund. 



17th May 1892, 



Mr. W. J« Bean succeeds Mr. Truelove as foreman in the Arboretum. 
Mr. Bean first entered the Kew service from the gardens of Belvoir 
Castle on April 2nd, 1883. He was not long before rising to the rank 
of sub-foreman, and on the retirement of Mr. Binder in 1888, Mr. Bean 
became foreman of the Temperate House. 



Mi*. Thomas .Jones fills the post of foreman of the Temperate House 
vacated by Mr. Bean. Mr. Jones came to Kew as gardener on 
January 2ml, 1888, from the Nurseries of Messrs. James Dickson & Sons, 
of Chester. In July 1889, he was promoted sub-foreman in the Palm 
House. 

i 

Borassus f la be llI FORMis. — Kew is indebted to H is Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda for a healthy young specimen of this, the Palmyra 
Palm, which has lately been received and may now be seen in the Palm 
House*. Hitherto all attempts to grow this palm to any size at Kew 
have failed, although we have now healthy seedlings which were raised 
from seeds presented by th<< Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I., 
in 1886, when Governor of the Madras Presidency, The specimen from 
Baroda has a trunk 2 feet in diameter and 4£ feet in length, and 
although its roots perished on tin. 1 journey, it is otherwise in good con- 
dition* It had been lifted and carefully packed by Mr. Henry, the 
Superintendent of the Baroda Gardens. We are also indebted to Mr. 
W. Goldring, who kindly interested himself in this matter whilst at 
Baroda, when 1 he is enjraged in laying out new Parks and Gardens for 
the Gaekwar. 



Mr. WilIhTAM True love, late foreman of the Arhorutum in tho Royal 
Gardens, died at Brixton on Tuesday, January lfttli, after a short illness* 
He retired from service at Keiv in April 1892, when lie was 70 years 
of age. (Sec Kctv Bulletin, 1892, |u 185.) 

Kew Bulletin, 1894 
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TRUE LOVE William oF 35 Uppcr-Tubie-liitl Brilton Surrey j^rdaner didl 1(3 Jaiiuarr 1SU4 E'n^tP London 3 Febnmrv to L<mtan 
TVudov* widow Effects £372 4*. id, 365 
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a must be, but, alas, most of it bears 

ihe deflfl 1 hel " she on t0 ex P lam briefly 
1 fore# n . * tlc ' fruit, and what profit may be 
1** » "V very l^ge Profit, apparently. It 
~i*n a pity tnat we should allow 
4^ to carry off this money under our 
for^g 0 ^ 1 have heard the doubt expressed 
rejy fl ^ h eiher fruit-growing may not be over- 

doc** 
we ^ 



Our enormous importations show that 
a long way off that stage at present. 
er it is not true that the demand always 
* or f s ihe supply, for the supply often creates 
f demand. U A large retail fruiterer," says 
*P Bradley, " speaking to me quite lately on the 
h ect of the fruit trade, said that there was 
extraordinary difference in the sale of fruit, 
^neciallT among the working classes. A few 
ars back, if he had sold a bunch of Bananas 
V „ wee k he considered it quite a lot ; now he 
Id dozens of bunches, and when fresh fruit 
ould not be supplied the demand began for 
bottled fruit, especially Apricots, for which 
people were willing to pay eighteenpence for a 
twenty-ounce bottle." Plainly, then, there is 
dill room for more fruit, especially where 
there are means of preserving it. Some time 
ag o, when looking through one of the large 
stores 3 lists, I noticed that, in consequence of 
last season" s deficiency, many of the ordinary 
jams were even then out of stock. 
f February 25th. — A good many years ago I once 
tried to grow Orchids from seed, but when I 
read that it usually takes about fourteen years to 
get plants of a flowering size, I abandoned the 
attempt. It seemed to me that life was much too 
short and too uncertain for such a task. Not 
very long ago I heard of a gardener who sat up 
all night to watch the opening of the flower of 
an Orchid, raised from seed which he bad sown 
eleven years before. His excitement was compre- 
hensible. I should certainly have shared it, 
though I should not have had his patience. 
Apparently, however, this amount of patience is 
not always necessary. It is stated in a horticul- 
tural magazine that a well-known hybridist has 
succeeded in getting a seedling Calanthe to 
flower in its first year. He sowed the seed in 
March, and the plant flowered in December. 
This is claimed as a record, and no doubt it is. 
I have never heard of anything approaching it. I 
notice that in this case the hybridist saved his own 
seed and sowed it immediately it was ripe, and 
this was evidently an important factor in his 
success. I have raised many Richardias and 
Hippeastrums from seeds ; these take threet or 
tour years before they flower, quite long enough 
tor an ordinary mortal. Paeonies, Messrs. Kel- 
*ay once told me, take seven years ; and Hya- 
cinths about the same time. 

February 26th. — A warning note comes from 
America. The spraying of fruit trees is very 
piuch more practical there than it is here, and 
J n consequence the fruit is often rnuch finer and 
freer from insects. The liquid generally used is 
Bordeaux mixture. If applied too strong, how- 
^ T er, it is a pt. f 0 damage the foliage, and this 
i5 what has happened in a number of orchards 

wh t ed States ' condition of the leaves, 
T^-h depends upon the weather, has a good deal 
t do yith the strength which the trees will 




injury. 



rnJ f uar >" 2 7th.~- Among the refinements of 
W rD gardening must be included the steri- 

many cases thift would 

Holk'l t Worth the trout > le » but in tne case of 
*ish 1 . U may recommended to all who 
t^, 0 & et ri d of the disease, for the germs might 
«frrifl among the seeds - Sterilisation may be 
■Win y soakin § tn * seeds for about half an 
of c ™ a S( >lution of sulphate of copper (one part 
in» J, J* r t0 a hundred of water), and then dry- 
be A * an additional safeguard, they may 
& is «t* 7 Uh chalk dust before they are sown 



nat eTtl0 "! at wr »en thus treated they germi- 
f ro L e W^v* and produce finer plants, quite 
^ m disease, than they do when left to take 



ance, 



H. C. Davidson 
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No. 126.— Mr. JOHN TUBB, at THE GARDENS, CROWSLEY PARK, OXON. 



THE most remarkable feature at Crowsley 
Park is the wonderful wild garden, wmch 
has obtained more than local fame, and is the 
delight of all who visit it. Twice in the summer, 
on Sundays, Colonel Baskerville, to whom the 
estate belongs, is good enough to throw open his 
grounds to the public, and his kindness is highly 
appreciated by people in Shiplake and the sur- 
rounding district. I am indebted to his courtesy 
for the inspection which I made the other day, 
under the auspices of Mr. John Tubb, the head 
gardener, of the charms of Crowsley. Mr. Tubb 
warned me that. I should not in February see 
these in all their beauty, but the elements were 
favourable, and I saw quite enough to be able to 
say that the loveliness of Crowsley has not been 
in the least exaggerated. The approach to the 
house from the main thoroughfare by a private 
road is very picturesque, Rhododendrons being 
greatly in evidence, and the park itself is not 
only extensive, but contains a great many strik- 
ing specimens of trees. There is a fine Cedar of 
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Magnolias, likewise, appear to nourish," I 

observed. . A u A 

"Yes, we have eleven varieties, and tney 
remarkably well. Two Magnolias grow right to 
the top of the house, and there is a fine speci- 
men of the evergreen variety. Weigela ana 
white Clematis also grow on the house." 

As, however, it is neither the glass, nor the 
kitchen garden which covers four acres, nor even 
the trees and shrubs, which are the great at- 
tractions at Crowsley, but the wild garden, we 
proceeded thither while the afternoon was young. 
Nature has done much to heighten the fascina- 
tions of this delightful spot, for the ground is so 
undulating, not to say hilly, that there is no touch 
of formality about it. But there is a remarkable 
evidence of antiquity, for it includes a cave of 
remote date, in which Royalist troops may have 

found shelter. . 
" When was the wild garden made," I inquired, 

" and what is the extent?" 
" It has been in existence nearly forty years, 




Crowsley Park, Oxon. 
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Lebanon, but, perhaps, as Mr. Tubb pointed out 
soon after we started on our rounds, the five 
stately avenues of Elms, over a mile in length, 
and the avenue of Chestnuts, to be seen from 
the carriage entrance to the mansion, are the 
most noteworthy features of the park. 1 hey har- 
monise with the old-world appearance of the 
mansion itself, which dates back some three hun- 
dred years. More ancient-looking than the man- 
sion is a mighty Oak, within sight from the 
lawn facing- the garden entrance, with stems 
nTrty feTt round at a height of five feet from the 
g 7ound. There is a large Pmetum o^ the other 
fide of the park, the best tree, perhaps, being a 
Pkea lasiocarpa, some seventy feet high, and 
not much more than twenty years old. The 
PaviS well represented are P. cahfornica P. 
mTcrostaThya, \ rubra P. ^£ 

COl °V ThC , fh« ""^^herd Her 

Ce -st^plendid rookery in 

Engllnd, I believe ^ ^ J» 
growing. ^ f 



replied Mr. Tubb. " It was begun in Colonel 
Baskerville/ s father's time, and it is about thir- 
teen acres in extent." 

" I notice that it contains a great number of 
flowering shrubs." 

" Yes, flowering shrubs have always been well 
represented, and we have some of the leading and 
latest varieties. They include a number of 
Weigelas, Roses, Lilacs (double white, red, 
and very deep pink, in great quantity), 
Paeonia mom tan (on a very large scale), 
Pyrus japonica, and several bushes of 
Syringa alba, which grow very high ; also 
there are Buddleia variabilis, Broussonetia 
papyrifera, Gleditschias, Kokenterias, and 
Exochordas." 

" Perhaps you would mention the names of the 
more uncommon shrubs in the garden?* 

"There are several on a wall. Here are 
some of the rarest — Carpenteria californica, 
Clerodendron trichotomum, Pomegranate, Sola- 
num jasminoides, Stauntonia latifolia, Vibujw 
nam macrocephalum, Hydrangea quercifolia 
Maclura awiantiaca, Escallonias, Edwardsia* 
and Griselina." s 
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"Are there many varieties of Spiraea?'' 

" Fourteen from the most common to the very 
best. There* is no better collection in the coun- 
try. Some of the varieties of Spiraea need a 
rather sheltered aspect. We have also a nice col- 
lection of Laburnums. Among other shrubs and 
specimen trees are standard Weeping Cherries, 
a very fine Judas tree, good specimens of tlie 
Weeping Ash, Honeysuckle plants in clumps 
( growing naturally), five or six varieties of 
flowering Chestnuts, and several clumps of Bam- 
boos, some sixteen feet high." 

"Does the soil suit Bamboos?'* 

"Both the soil and the situation. We have a 
variety of soils, some being gravelly, and the re- 
mainder heavy loam. The latter suits Bamboos 
better. We simply let them grow, and are always 
adding to them." 

" You have omitted some excellent examples of 
Piceas — the Austrian Pine and Cupressus. What 
is the length of the long Rose-walk facing 
south?" 

"A hundred and fifty yards. The whole of 
the Roses in that garden are grown naturally, 
and only the dead wood cut out. In the summer 
they make a splendid show." 

" Then you have Roses in variety planted 
about the wild garden?" 

" Yes, in all parts of it. They are chiefly 
Crimson Rambler, Carmine Pillar, the Scotch 
Roses, and Rosa rugosa. All the beds in between 
the flowering shrubs and specimen trees are 
planted with such flowers as Rudbeckia New- 
manii, Delphiniums, Lupins, Irises on a large 
scale, Oriental Poppies, Acanthus, Azaleas, 
flowering Broom (white, yellow, and chocolate), 
and other things far too numerous to mention. 
They vary in their time of flowering according 
to the amount of sun they get." 

''What do you begin with in the spring?" 
" Snowdrops, Aconites, Primroses, Cowslips, 
and Daffodils. There are thousands of different 
varieties of Daffodils, and German, Spanish, 
and English Iris. Before we leave the 
wild garden I may mention that there are 
some large clumps of the French Rhubarb *(R. 
orientalis) in it. These, I think, are only seen 
in gardens on a large scale. There are also 
some very fine specimens of Gunneras." 

Passing the long walk on the terrace, with 
specimen trees on either side, a bed of Heather, 
only made last year, and an ancient sundial at 
the end, we went through the glasshouses, be- 
ginning with a quite cool house, in which Roses 
are grown. 



" Will you give me the names of the varieties?" 
I said. 

AH^v h u / i61 ' GloiTe de Di i° n > ' William 

(white). In this house I am now planting Chry- 
santhemums for propagating." 7 

mums°» y ° U g ° in * xtensivel y Chrysanthe- 

The^rinS three M , four hundred. 

ine principal varieties are William Westlake, 



Mileham, Florence" Mol'yneux r Mr * G * 

Simplicity, Graphic, Z s Et'ii C * reen T field > 

G 4 H ^ Got 
cioira, 'Niveus, Madame Marie Rir fl «H ?? 

Popham, Mrs. Rarkley Mrs * *** W * 



Madame Carnot, and Robert T%% ^^Pton, 
<(««,. ^ . » i , _ JM-»uert K. Owen" 

What varieties of Violets do vnJZ . 

frames?" ao you & row m the 



Dona d White, and a seedling of our ^ ^° 
mg» light blue, double.'* DWn rais * 

I iSr 1^ f iS l USS L tuit ^ 0Wn «nder glass 
l should like to know what plants vou ' 

the Vineries and Peach -houses » 7 g ow m 

"Azaleas mollis and indica, T ersev T4i~ 
Arum Lilies, Lilies of the VaUev%^i T> 
phyllums in variety, wintfff-flowerinir r Ut °' 
mums, Maidenhair Ferns, FrS^k^' 
themums (L. Canning), Th^i^**^ 

iwisst, We have also m the stove R few 
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. t npnHrnbiums, which are very 

Orchids « cl « d " n fu?'eMly Aplenty of time to 
forward. I start th«m ear i) <i v J &nd 

ripen. There are Palms (> and Aspw 

«d tWP Peach- 

houses?" ./-l, \Tiisrats Black 

"Yes The former contain Aiuscaib, v> 

Aiirantes and Black Hamburghs." 
A1 "l" e thS you plant Vines in double row 

"In planting a new V^>} h %%"? x tog l 
havp t hem It is the quick method ot getting » 
have tnem. \\ ■ \ ct dou ble the quantity. 

houseful of ^™P e */ n ™£ both for immediate 
I plant two-year-old canes^ uum auj. 

and for permanent, fruiting." 
-What are the varieties of Peaches and >Jec- 

-The Peaches are Royal George and Belle- 
garde; and the Nectarines, Lord Napier, ^it- 
maston Orange, and Pineapple." Kl ? „ 

« Do you force any other fruit or vegetables i 
"About three hundred and fifty Strawberry 
plants of the Royal Sovereign variety. _ With 
regard to vegetables, there is just now in the 
Rose-house a batch of early Cauliflowers, which 
we shall put on the south border, when they are 
fit. We force a good deal of Sea-kale and Rhu- 
barb." 



"On occasions, a thousand per a 
are fourteen rows of Celery, with fb» 
and thirty heads in each row anH° n * ^oS! 
quantity of Brussels Sprouts, about fil\« t0 %1 
in a bed." nv e h °^t«d 

"The herbaceous border must be 
to the kitchen garden when the pSit^^t 



flower." 
" There 



are several 



x »w*w — ~ varieties 0 f ru* 

planted in that border, and all sorts f^ 1 * 
flowering bulbs, including Crocuses * \ ^ 
mones. Later, there will be some of th 
date Phloxes, Tree Pseonies, Gladiolus v T t0, 
mas Daisies, Pentstemons, Gypsophila nan ' 
and a mass of Roses, chiefly Teas andn 
Perpetuals. The border is a hundred am? 
yards long and nine yards wide. 14 ^ te Q 

"You seem to be rich in Carnation* 



Pinks ? ; 

"They run the full length of the kitchen 
oeny den. When I first came there were only a ¥*' 
With plants of Her Majesty, the white Pink hmx 
i the have substituted for it Mrs. Sinkins/ i h 

Carnations are Raby Castle, Crimson CloT 
and a seedling of oust own raising." 1 
" Have you done much showing, 





Mr. J. Tube and the Garden Staff at Crowsley Park. 



kitchen ^Znr VSIy *™ °' d Pear *™ - the 

mm* tK£S L ee Marrr the - ontside to th « 

one of the first PeL/ni. , ^ 0 " 18 ?* ^ * w *s 
, "I conclude *Tyt ^ 
better on wires than on staies?" RaS ? berries *» 

I consider by S ^heVes?" Superlatlve > which 
garden 0 1™^° a11 the "alls in th e kitehen 

Pears anH Pi,^. ^^^sian Roses. We £rm w 
^oas diict riums on one wall - n« *L g ow 
northern aspect, Morella Phi J an <>ther, with. 

third, Peaches and IN^LiSL ™? 85 and ' <> a * 
and Plums." Nectarines, also a few P ear3 

^^S^ y ^g« of the best varie. 

"Several. VCy £ e £3l prow™ Cente ^' 
m include Corl oLZfSn V^***^ 
P^, Mr. Gladstone, Co% Rl S Ston ^P' 

Early HawJwt/ 0mo B** Ecklinviiu 
Warner'* v: y ^awtnornden, l^ntA c £> , 

8««all y cnt ^ tt.^*,, Asparagus do 

you 



" A fair amount. I took the first prize at the 
Henley summer show last year for Black A 11 * 




cante Grapes. When 

I showed Grapes, Caladiums, Chrysantbeffl^j 
Peaches, Ferns in pots, bouquets (for wmcD 
always took first prize), and miscellaneous p£r 
In 1894 I gained a medal for a group o* ^ 
diums which I exhibited at the Botanic GiW 
Regent's Park." 
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Where o _ 

AtJBlouat's Court, the nek |eat & 



BaskerviUe's. I was then only thirteen, 
«nd of two years and a-half I * efl V fleV 1 
^ourt, now the residence of Sir R- T - *L. the 
Hodge. I was there for eight years, °w ^ 
building and formation of the wb f 
It took that time to build. My £ 
in Worcestershire, at Davlesford Bottse*^^ 
Pmg Norton, once the residence ot l 
Hastings, first Governor- General oi ^ a ^i- 
lids, was there as foreman for four years 
*7P- The gardens were similar to these* 3 

Vl I.A WU^ *i • * S&w* . t.„^ rt nut? 1 



where there is no bedding here, on* {0 
Daylesford used to take 17,000 P l ^ e faf 
l4 - The Peach -hous* was built m 

Warren Hastings." : , « a rden* r? 

"Where did you became head g ai 
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> ,n u*»ve, ai Old Hall, IVcltliuK- 

i V^Tid^HaU. Thoi.1 w,.t .„ lli K l,. 
ffV^r^hcaagatdmici;, under the lute Mr, 



iJ^« W Thri.-"l remodelled the cutn,. K a« 
f i** included two to-ft. IWh 

L. lh fJ Vinerie», . a_ house w. h 



h f,u 



itttf 9 ' \hn i.H»l and A/alms underneath, 
jses ° n Carnatinn housr, Cueumbcr and 

0 * t0 . vCS l and a conservator) whirl! had 



room for live, hundred plants, There was also 
a hu^e winter f^udem" 

"There is only one criticism I should like to 
make respecting Crowdey. Von might convert 
(ho lai^e pit lull r if Klder trees, with Silver Larch, 
into a, superb rockery.*' 

M An idea winch has previously presented itself 
to us, though tin* change t iot * ontemplated at 

Ai.i rko Wilcox. 
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Lady 
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No. 8j. CACTI, CHARCOAL, AND CI IRYSANTI I KM U MS. 



*^E\R KATE, — Directly March begins you 
1) "must change the position and culture of 
r Cacti, for the rams are now beginning in 
Qh Africa (their native place), and alter a 
«rt of months in a cool, dry place, they will 
Ll to be placed near the glass, m a warm 
lenhouse,- top-dressed with a little rich com- 
!08t their pots scrubbed clean (if not so), and 
-Mr roots soaked with tepid water. Their stem- 
leaves (for they are both) should also be washed 
warm water, and, of course, cleared of 
blights, if they have any. Very soon the effect 
of all this will be apparent; their leaves will 
take on a darker colour, and fill out, with little 
ridges in them, and at the points fresh spines 
Ifill appear, then buds, and these must never be 
Lllowed to want for water, or they may drop off. 
just at first you will find one good soaking 
kough for a week, but when the buds appear 
the plants should have a thorough watering 
(always using warm water) every day, and you 
may give them soot- water, in a thin, clear state, 
twice a week, with advantage. They like plenty 
U sunshine when the blooms are opening, but 
you will find that these last much longer in 
beauty if in the shade, and you can make a 
lovely group of these plants, with plenty of 
Maidenhair Fern, for the drawing-room, in sum- 
mer. They should always be grouped with 
Ferns, for their leaves are not elegant, and need 
*e graceful curves of Fern-fronds to set off the 
gorgeous blossoms. There are many varieties of 
Cacti, too numerous to mention here, but the 
^yllocacti, with flatfish leaf-stems, and large 
nwers, in the mosjt brilliant scarlet, creamy- 
w ^te, pink, and deep crimson, flushed with 
purple, are the best for ordinary growers, as 

I are the easiest to manage. 
I . ^"ty do not need to be repotted more than once 
^ three years j you can always tell when they 
. ° U W have more room by the colour of their 
when this becomes pale they should be 
& out directly after they have bloomed, and 
te< i in a compost of good, rich loam (with- 
in manure), leaf-mould, and a little sand, 

aj ? a old mortar, the latter crumbled up, 
m, xed ~ !t1 ■* - — * - - 



* * 





f ted — Wltn the so ^* They may also be 

but ^ ely at of y ear > if the y need 

*s in ih not to silak * the soil off their 

** ? the spring, only to pot on tfaose plants 

i dr& Ve Il0t enou € n room. They should have 
th e n?^*' and after repotting they will en- 
are m S l- Warmth of th * greenhouse whilst 
ma ^-ing fresh foliage, but about the 

ould be placed in the open 





f fre^h foliage, but about the 

, 3.^ sunniest, hottest position you 
t'blrJ^u t * le * r leaves, as otherwise they 

' thSr t ^9 Bxt season - Vo " Wl]1 have 

r are am* 5 to the rim in ***** coal &sh* s » 
S % t0 tumble about and get broken, 

so heavy; and thev will still 
t w not so often as when they 
^* In October 
Educed (for the raw* 
^tnen 0 ^er^^^^a 

eoruary they shmft have 

e^vi ent **** * oli w*9& w|,.... fc 

°°* *s possible, just out of the 
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Phyllocacti make splendid window plants, and 
I have seen gorgeous specimens in cottage win- 
dows. -Crnei ally speaking, they get too well fed 
all the year round to flower well in the ordinary 
greenhouse ; they must be both ripened m the 
autumnal sunshine, and kept dry in the depth of 



some in a close room ^ that it is ^ oe h w 
it to get cold gradually m the corner on ^ ^ 
after taking it out of the fire. In su £™£ we 
make a fire of sticks in the open air when we 

want more charcoal. . v;'tr4wm 

The continual wet has made ail the 
garden work late this year, and I hear tnax urc 
farmers are complaining that they cannot get 
their crops in. The few fine days we have naa 
have been utilised to sow Peas, Broad Beans., 
Onions, etc., and to plant some early Fotatoe- 
in a south border. Chrysanthemum cuttings are 
still being put in ;the sunlessness of the season nas 
made them later than usual, and those P lants 
which were highly fed do not produce g 00 ^ 0 "^ 
tings. Out of doors the plants have not suffered 
from frost this year, and there will now be good 
cuttings on most of them. You can strike these 
in pots in the greenhouse, or, if you like, in the 
garden, covering them for the first month with a 
bell-glass, or an oblong glass seed-cover, which 
is really better for the purpose when rathei 
broken or cracked, so as to admit a little air, foi 
Chrysanthemum cuttings do not require to bf 
kept too close, and are in danger of damping of 
unless they get fresh air. I am sure that tnt 
hardiest cuttings, which have never been coddled 
make the best plants, especially if they are to Vx 




A Varied Collection of Cacti. 



winter, to do their best, when dozens of blooms 
should be the result. The large, sweet-scented 
white Cactus crenatus is, perhaps, the loveliest 
of all : it flowers later than the rest. Then there 
is a pretty little pink one (P. delicatus), and P. 
Peacock is scarlet-crimson, shot with purple; 
the varieties with red flowers are very numerous, 
and there are others, with magenta-pmk blooms, 
which look well alone, but do not harmonise with 
the scarlet varieties. They are all easily propa- 
gated by leaf-cuttings, which should be dried on 
the greenhouse shelf for a week before putting 
them into separate small pots of spent soil, with 

"By t£ wayr^haps you don>t know how to 
procure the charcoal I so often men ion, for it 
f s Suable in growing pot 
'as well as Ferns , Orchids ^^^^ 
It is not easy to buy charcoal in small quantities, 
ix i»nM. J • ito ma ke it one's self. 

And much the best way n» ^ . - . 

ana mu^ ^ rf^Wi of wood on the fire till 

It is easy to put sticks oi w 
red-hot, and then take them off, before they are re- 
. n \ 9 All rl^* ^owfintrthe charcoal when quite 
duced to ashes, * M "^* X £ 9m it is quite cold, 

^^ £ °i^ofU^Wt& it, q the.whoi; 

for if <^ » * ^"jLg igain, and be reduced to 
mass may become alight agai , 



highly fed in their later stages, for weakly pla 
will not stand this so well as strong ones. 

In the flower garden, Erica carnea is v 
bright ; this hardy winter-flowering Heath is s 
covered with bright pink blossoms, which i 
for some weeks. Crocuses are, of course, in 
bloom ; we grow the purple and the white va 
ties in masses, mixed with yellow and stri; 
varieties, for they look so lovely all together, 
position on the grass is the prettiest for them. 
Al ~y then show off their blossoms to the t 
««.,antage. But don't put them on your la 
for this ought to be constantly rolled just n 
and, naturally, bulbs object to the roller. O 
bank, or in a half-wild place, Daffodils, Sn 
drops, Scillas, Crocuses, etc., should grow fi 
year to year without being interfered with, i 
some very lovely groups of these flowers she 
be the result. All sorts of Narcissi are now sh 
ing buds in the garden. 

Your friend, 

I. L. ] 
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^That is one of the effects we aim to produce, 
the primary object in view being to make the 
shrubbery as gay as we can during the spring, 
without the suggestion that art has been called 
to the assistance of Nature." 

"Do you plant much for summer, here," I 
asked, noticing near a bed of flowering shrubs, 
chiefly Deutzias and Spiraeas, a fine batch of 
Fritillarias. 

"Ho, the shrubbery is chiefly the spring work, 
but when the Fritillarias die down, they will 
be succeeded by Tritomas. The idea in each 
case is to obtain two crops, Tritomas succeed- 
ing Fritillarias as Tulips succeed the Daffodils. 
I do not care for Fritillarias planted separately, 
but, planted in a mass, they look quite impos- 
ing, and a group of Tritomas gives a fine mass 
of colour." 

The Formal Bedding. 

From the shrubbery we proceeded to the 
formal garden in front of the Castle, whose 
ancient walls are lapped by the river Avon, 
which runs through the grounds. 

"How many beds are there here?" I inquired. 

"Over a hundred. The spring bedding is 
limited to Vulcan Wallflowers, and Sutton's 
Yellow, Archie Grant, and Lemon Queen Violas, 
Forget-me-nots, and the new double Arabis, the 
surrounding walls consisting of clipped Yews." 

"You might give me an idea of the summer 
bedding." 

"It consists chiefly of Coleus, Geraniums, 
Begonias, Calceolarias, and Heliotropes, and 
there are also, at the end, six beds of Roses." 

"What variety of Roses do you use?" 

"Marie van Houtte, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Maman Cochet, La France, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, W. A. Richardson, Dr. 
Grill, P^pa Gontier, Caroline Testout, Edith 
Gilford, and Archduke Joseph." 

Notable features near the formal flower garden 
include an avenue of Laburnums leading to the 
shrubbery, tinder which may be seen masses of 
Daffodils; a handsome pergola of considerable 
length, adorned with Crimson Rambler Roses, 
Loniceras, Berberis, Ceanothus, and Vitis ; and 
a hedge of Penzance Briers skirting the lawns. 
Outside the kitchen garden is a herbaceous bor- 
der of large dimensions.. 



A Grand Herbaceous Border. 

* f In this border," said Mr. Tucker, "Lady 
Radnor takes a great delight, and knows, I 
think, the name of every plant." 

''There must be a great many ; perhaps you 
will mention the more prominent kinds." 

"To begin with, there are several varieties of 
Afters, Astiibe Davidii, Campanulas pyra- 



mi dalis perstcifoha, alba, etc., Chrysanthemum 
Edward VII.. Delphiniums in variety, Echinops 
ritro, Epilobium angustiflorum alba, Eryngium 
Oiiveranum. Geum cocci neum, Gypsophila 
panicuiara. Helenium antumnale, Hemerocalli* 
ttcrantiaca, IncarvilJea Del a v ay i. Iris in variety, 
Knipbofiaa, Linums perenne and Norbonnense, 
Lupinns arborem and L. polyphyllus, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, Monarda didyma, Montbretias in 
variety, Papaver orientale, Phlox in variety, 
Physans Alkekengi, Platycodon grandiflorum, 
Potent! lias in variety, Rudbeckias Golden Glow 
and laciniata, Scabiosa caucasica, Senecio 
Chvorum, Sidalcea Royal Gem, and Veronicas 
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Massing in the Conservatory. 

The conservatory is in the kitcbc 
and, on entering, the first thin-/ I noticed was 
*M?!i,r i ? , ? DC T lte j 13 P<*» looking remark- 
* i! n,k cUHe **** «ome of the best 
e **** * een » 5-in. pots. 
. p - *ariety?" I asked 

Ji only pure white, 
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Fruit under GlaHH. 

M How many Vineries are there/ 
■•Six In the early hou e we grow 
Hamburgh »d .f-d,. 0,,,.. bere^ 

two ; ( X5'\, I Mrs. 

hou.se containing Muscais nam" *, 

Pince, and in the iate.t hou e of "H * ; 
Black Alicante and Lady Uown. ''"'i&'m 
"You seem to have a splendid crop of , ' 
-We generally get very large < "d- !'* t *" s 
hou.se, and the fruit i- also remarkable fo. ex- 
cellence of colour. The only two va net** 
grown are St. John and Bourjassotfc Gnsc. 
Outside this house we have a quantity of bor- 
der Carnations, of which the be i are Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole, Duchess of Fife, Kaby Castle, 
Isinglass, The Limber Clove, Miss Audrey 
Campbell, and Mrs. M.iir. Single and double 
Violets are also (jrown largely." 

"Do you L'o in considerably for Orenios:"' 
"There are four houses, containing chiefly 



Of course, in growing ChrysanthemumB, n 
important to get a number of new varieties eJf 
year, but I tJ"" k 11 ,s a nn -take to be ai<,, ' 
Increasing the number o varieties. We £ 
In vi' Tree Carnations in frames, which 

ttid on . There are about six hunt^ 
Ivhieh the be t is hnchantms. Other 
varieties are 11 arlo warden, Flamingo, \, ; . 
Fisher, Mrs. T. W. Lawson, Tair Maid, Han, 
j ( . nJ i, and Kloriana." 

We next went into the Pine house, and he& 
rtr< - r rown two varieties— Queen's and Cayenne 
In the next house was a fine batch of the yelW 
C;,]]a J-Jbottiana, raised from seed. 

"We make rather a feature of Malmaison* 
< ontinuerl Mr. Tucker, as we entered the (; a ' t . 
nation house, t: and grow, in large quantiuW- 
Trincess of \\ajes, Mrs. Martin Smith, Calyp^' 
and II. J- Jones. Some of the plants of PiJ 
cess of Wales are three feet through, and carry, 
ing three dozen blooms. There are also pUat, 
of Cecilia and 11. J. Cutbush, but, practically, 
the house is entirely devoted to MalmaisonV 
Jn order to get the best foliage and the finen 
flowers, it i\ J consider, absolutely necessary 
to have a house entirely for them, but when 
they are over we bring the Tree Carnations 



"You have some remarkable specimens «| 

Schizanthus in the next house." 
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i*yas, Cypripediums, 



Odontoglossums, 
Calanthes, and 

*^What are your principal varieties of Peaches 
and^ Nectarines indoors?" 
"The Nectarines are J>ord Napier, Cardinal 

Ea.ll m £? P 'A the Hale's 'Early, 

Kagle Royal f-eorge, arid Dyrnond. We bee in 

to gather in the middle of May." ^ 

Speaking of early gathering, your Peak, in 



full 

soon. 



jwer, in 




les, promise to be ready 

Pm«fe£^j$&^ suitejhern. Between the 

and 'si^H ?*\ We * TU ? C;arrots 111 one PJ^e, 
-mo Kaoj he, i rj Another ih*a latt^ i 

already fit f fjr tabu . t hl 7^ ^ ter ^'"^ 

set iwo rmn s arrar, g«ment we 

ar, , or n *[. f,ac *' varieties of Peas 

i r > ' </ . Harb ^ r ^ Chelsea Gem. O ur 
ton^Ma^Q^^ We at ^It, is SuV 

and Carnations. 

,^,Je"s r » Cbry * anth<n,ums are »«ki««g rapid 

nasstbem in colour, th^w! th * m V w e 

with each other. 



"Yes, these are tigeroides in their final 6-«j 
pots. Ihey are quite six feet bigh, and *® 
last in bloom for about six weeks. Fuchstf 
are grown up the rafters of this house, the varij 
ties bein^ General Grenfell, Phenomenal, 1* 
^hah, and Miss Berrage. Below are P^ r ' 
fTinjums, Of Which Persimmon, Duchess of ^ 
Madame Thibaut, and Edward Perkins are 

"Are the Strawberries you force all M* 
sovereigns?" 

, ''^ earl .y all. We commenced gathering % 
last day in February, and we shallkeep on un ; 
we p,ck them outside. The system here is £ 

uV " !u pots on turf 0" the shelves, so as - 
anow the plants to root nut " . 1 

toes?" V€ y ° U any P articular fanc y for T 

U I stand by Frogmore Selected and HjJ 
»>reen. I have tried many varieties, but & u 

$Zi* ny t0 ^a 1 them." rtlrf 
rhey look healthy, and the fruit is setv 
well ; also the Cucumbers." 




The Cucumbers we grow are Sutton's 
£ay and Telegraph. The Melons in the J* 
house comprise several varieties, but th* r 
nothing equal to Karl's Favourite, wbicu 
*ent out from Longford." 
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a house devoted to l ,, .m-hari>>" 
' UIXI ■ - lied by them, am! the side 



"1 {K \ \iulini buns, Inarana-., I'andanus, 
. ' ,.. all m'owii for table purposes. We 

^^Bouvaraiai fot cutting in the autumn ; 



, BOUV«M l ts 11,1 1 mim K 111 "it autumn ; 

*» not nearly so mm h grown as they 



fl** ' strol led round tin- kitchen ^anleu, Mr 




The White Foxglove. 



Tucker toM me that, in addition, a new fruit 
garden had lately been planted at Alderbury, 
just outstdc the park, containing two hundred 
Apple* ami Pears on cordons, and two hundred 
Apple -i on pyramids. 

"Moreover," he proceeded, "we have two 
lores of kitchen garden at Hodenham, where 
Potatoes, PeftSj Asparagus, and other vegetables 
are mown, so that, altogether, we have from six 

to seven acres." 

t What Peaches do you grow on the outside 
wills here?" 

"Uoshawk, Dymond, Sea Kagle, Waterloo, 
itincess or Wales, Early Alexandra, Lord 
Napier, Spencer, and Uryden, the Nectarines 
k'ng Plruge and Pineapple." 

"And your Apples on pyramids?" 

" The beM dessert varieties are Cox's Orange 
j'ppm, Kihston Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, 
tody Sudelev, huh ('each, and Allington 
Win; and the best culinarv, Blenheim 
wan^e, Kcklinville Seedling, Warner's King, 
JNungtQQ, Kmperor Alexander, Graham's 
%al Jubilee, and the Queen." 

"Which do you consider the best Pears?" 
TOfl, like Vlums, Cherries, and Apricots, 
* r * grown on the walls. I think the Pears that 
^ hest here are Marie Louise, Marguerite 
jWUlat, Dovenne du Cornice, Kmile d'Heyst, 
njmaston Duchess, Williams's Bon Chretien, 
jwmpaon's, Clou Morceau, and Heurre Super- 
"he Plums include Oullin's Golden Drop, 
tvL msUm s Su P erb . Transparent Gage, Coe's 
i\l Kirke's, Early Orleans, Brvanston 

sultan, and Archduke." 
tVr 1Ure the manner in which vour Morella 

.. v V les ai * trained on the wall." 

Cohin/ 5 *,-'? 0 Wt 'U' Apricots, protected with a 
Shins* ' lll i ew i^ thrive here. The varieties are 
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Moor Park, Large Early, and St. 

" Ha ' * ■ 

•*Th* ll >xi au vthiag special in vegetables?*' 

P^ial ^" t , t ' ;ul > Cabbage is Wheeler's 1 m- 
Juam's p a t at Warminster, others being 

^ :v ' Vertch's Mamcrop, and Knfield 

e S r ow Sutton's Ailsa Crai$ Onions, 
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' } t,n K thrm n, heat, so a-, io K et Onion* we, K l, 
' K t . I lw, I ' fii.li Mm- Cauliflower-, ...« 

; a,, v "iK, Sutton's Kirsi I .op, Veihh'* 

} <••"!, WulehertMi, and VcitchS Autumn I .n.nl 
j"e eailiej |{,o;,d Hean, now in Mower, i I .oly 

^ (, \v, must show you om colli-, tion <d mH<on, 

!"« u ' ;i1 instruments, In Which I i,.C , 

interest. " 

u Von should not have much diflii ulty in lore 
cnstnig the weather with sin h a line < ollerhon 
as this." 

"Well, it gives me a good idea, and it is, fur. 
i'ht a splendid thing for the, young mm in ih< 
Harden to study the science ol meteorology. A 
lr P fl, 't of (lie weather is sent to Lord Radnor 
every morning, of which he keeps a record." 



''How |oitjj Ji.ivr yon b« » n »il I 'UtytoMl, Mi 

" J 5* { W<" r h 1 1 ) I M ' 1 ' I t ' »to ■, t i o . I inn f i n 1 1 f i - / 1 

of i Jr v o n f.li i ( e j Mint isri' i -I my Mppn nln rtJilp 

iiu.ii i Mi i t l.oili, til N«»w "inl*in # ' ifdltoti, 

He von, it w*d| known plftlP «« In In On My lien I 
ti jip- n it I m< ill ■'. .i il I IVM*»lon ' ji - f I** j mi'!* i Mi 

(lOodaifr I vV u ■ llirlr. |oi pnn y*»io imd ll 

llieie 1 wrni .1 Imnmiii al ' uidlfi ' Melle, nmlei 
Mi l'4ihgiew Jluie, too, I nhiy^d foi font 
yearn, m> ur*\ \<> lli<- lu ll, l eloon, midi 1 Mi 
Hiillanlnn*, ttnil, nl 1 1 * * - n'l "I .oiollu 1 loin 
yeaia, I 1 aim- to Coned-i'l he, id y.u>\rm\ 

\Ve do not entnlul I'm < oni|.el i| ion, bill Wf» 
Uh 11 ally pill up a K"' ,, P ''' p'.oil* land 1 ollei lion 

oj hmi ,ii ihi! btli i»"<y lloi tn nihil. d Show 

Af i u 1 1 » V\ 1 1 > i>X. 
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DKAR KATE, — When I wrote to you about 
making a garden on your leads (a fort- 
night ago), 1 recommended biennials as 
useful plants for the purpose, and now is I In- 
time to secure, for next spring, plenty of good, 
sturdy specimens of these plants. 

Many of them will live beyond two seasons, 
of course (unless you pull them up), but they 
are all at their best during their secorjd year, 
and you must not expect flowers from them 
until then, because they spend their first sum- 
mer in making strong growth preparatory to 
next season. 

Most of them are not often seen in our gar- 
dens, and, even if they should be there, are 
not always at their best, and yet their cultiva- 
tion is remarkably easy, and they are most 
effective in all kinds of places, such as borders, 
beds, window boxes, roof gardens, and, in fact, 
anywhere you like to put them. 



The White Foxglove. 

The king of biennials is, 
Foxglove (Digitalis albaj- 



perhaps, the white 
magnificent plains 



handsome, a . well a , the pine white |0,xj.dovr, 
and you can glow them in a good»Mi/< d box ni 
rich soil in a .In lh-od 1 m no •»! yonl ball ony 
or hanging garden shell* o-d, I mean, liom 
lough wind ,, whir li are apt to knoi l< about 
their tall sjulo-. in a inthle.. way, and even 
snap them »»((, unless iliry aie 1 aiefully lied to 

slakes or the nonwo.l, oj |ln bah ony. The 
\vliih* I'mx^I'jvc in my y,Mt\t\\ fjfttm irmh I J k* 
h<M^ht o\ ei^'lil It * I mi ijHHr, t \\u\ I fit way >a plant 
thriii in such a pohitirin thai lin y will liav^ .t 
l);n k^rf jinn ! oi pjppih iy to huili -Jwllf i (lirin anH 
sIkjw tin ni I. f j the !j< .1 ailvJinNi;;^ A K^ 011 !' fJ ' 
fiv<^ or six, phuih^l vm li a loot dotn tin* nrxt, 
an? ^rand in May ami Jniif, wilh rlwail Ulioflo- 
(lendromi Ixlovv in ranuim^ ami lilm \ ' n » h r ; K w 
a carj>et. Tins anan^-mfnl is at thf-rml ol Urn 
lawn, hnl other* slatnt hkr tall srnlimds in 
many places, always pulling tin in in rath<M 
irregular groups, imjI 

Jtnt, In I, you "musl catch your hair" f;c thr 
ancient cookery book remiml , u ,) bcloie you 
can roast n, ami tlieM j Inc plants must now 
be mjwii, very |htuly\ in diills, m (he kihlMru 
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Cam'kkih ky Bells in a Window Hox. 



which give a stately grace to the garden, and 
be grouped in a half-wild corner with the 



can 




greatest advantage. The varieties _ 
and maculata are both lined and spotted within 
their blooms with deep crimson, and are very 



garden, it you mean to have them m bloom in 
May, 1907. Many people forgei to sow the **ed 
until it is too late in the gummer for the plants 
to do well ; in this case they will not blosiom 
until iqo8, but may then be exceedingly tall an ci 



th -If wi are going to have many 
uons like the present, it will be advis- 
invest in a supply of telegraph poles for 
™„ our plants. Mv Autocrat Peas were- 
fig*, eight and nine feet high before they 
IbTh. pod, and, had they not then reached 
IK „, ,,icks, 1 really don t know where 
»^ 0 uld have stopped. Some of my Del- 
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all of them beautiful, but O. Haastii is the 
hardiest, and the most suitable for growing in 
the open ground in this country. 

August 17th. — Delphiniums have been wonder- 
fully fine this summer, the spikes not only un- 
usually tall, but also unusually numerous and 
large. When grown in masses, as shown in the 
illustration, they have been magnificent. There 



is no plant which responds more readily to good 
cultivation. If the pods are removed as soon 
as they form, they are almost perpetual 
flowerers, and the colours now range from white 
to the darkest blue through every possible shade. 
If possible, I like to get tall Poppies behind, as 
a red background shows up the blue. 

H. C. Davidson. 



Famous Gardeners at Home. 



No. a66.-ME. THOMAS TUNBRIDGE, at THE GARDENS, THREE ELMS, 
REMENHAM HILL, HENLEY. 



Mr. Thomas Tunbridge. 
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feinium, must have been nearly as tall, and 

other plants grew in proportion. Another 
: mult ;' the extraordinary weather has been the 
want of flavour in the fruit. Strawberries were 
pemarkablv late. We were unable to pick any 
"■jl the end of June, and then they were, if 
Bt expression be permissible, little more than 
Kips of moisture. What flavour they had was 
Ke largely to sugar. Another result has been 
KjuWss of the flower;,. Ruses grown in the 
South of England, though of large size, have 
mm, in colour, more like those grown in Scot- 
Ejpid, and this paleness has been noticeable in 
flowers. I have remarked it especially in 
e shades of Delphiniums. I am afraid 
le outlook for next year is not very bright. 
r has been an immense quantity of soft, 
pjr growth, but. what is wanted, if we are 
fruit and flowers, is the ripening of the 



learia Haastii. 

Auc ust i6ih. — To anyone who is making a 
"ibery, 1 can recommend Olearia Haastii. 
I extreme North it is not quite hardy, but 
there, though it may be killed to the 
ad in a severe winter, it will generally start 
in spring, and flower in summer. In the 
it mav be safely planted outside almost 
ere. Its small, tough, Box-like leaves 
evergreen, and it produces its small, sweet- 
led flowers, not unlike those of a Michael- 
Daisy, with great freedom. Indeed, tiny 
recently raised from cuttings will 
ally flower. The cuttings may be taken 
some of the weaker sideshoots being used 
the purpose. O. Haastii seldom exceeds 
or nine feet in height, but in time it 
a a very large bush, in one instance more 
eighteen yards in circumference. It grows 
I freely in a light, well-drained and rather 
7 soil, and, when once planted, should not 
disturbed. There are many other species, 
tly natives of Australia and New Zealand, 



ON the occasion of my visit, in the middle 
of June, to the gardens at Three Elms, I 
was able to personally congratulate Mrs. 
Davis, wife of the owner, and Mr. Tunbridge, 
the head gardener, on their charming appearance. 
It cannot be denied that the natural advantages 
are considerable. Remenham Hill is the highest 
- point above Henley-on-Thames, and the view 
from the terrace at Three Elms is extremely 
picturesque. The pleasure garden is planted 
with the idea of there always being one object 
demanding attention, and this was particularly 
noticeable on the lawns. Even at the entrance 
a pretty border attracted my observation. Like 
the rest of the bedding, it had just been planted, 
the combination being Geraniums (Chelsea 
Gem), dark blue Lobelias, and Echeveria glauca, 
with a background of Spanish Iris and 
Veronicas. Proceeding to look round the lawns, 
I suggested that we should take the whole of 
the bedding first. 

Combinations of Bedding. 

"Here, then, is a star bed," rejoined Mr. 
Tunbridge, "with Coleus Verschaffelddi in the 
centre, the remainder being composed of Gera- 
niums (Mrs. Ranken), blue Lobelias, a ring of 
Pyrethrum, and two rows of Echeveria glauca. 



"Yes, with Geraniums (Mrs. Henry Cox) in 
the centre of two, and Marguerites In the centre 
of one." , „ 

"The Rose beds are quite a feature. 
"They are now, but they were only planted 
two years ago. As you see, there are bushes * 
front, and standards at the back. We have 
most of the best varieties." 
"Which do you find most successful/ 
"Amongst Hybrid Perpetuals, Baroness Roths- 
child, Alfred Colorab, Charles Lefebvre, Duke 
of Edinburgh, La France, Dupuy Jamain, Jules 
Margottin, Mademoiselle E. Verdier, Madame 
Victor Verdier, Mrs. John Laing, Paul *cy»>n. 
Senateur Vaisse, and Ulrich Brunner. The best 
Hybrid Teas are Anna Olivier, Captain Christy, 
Caroline Testout, Gloire I.yonnaise, Grace Dar- 
ling, Madame de Warteville, Madame I-ambard, 
Marie van Houtte, Souvenir d'un Ami, Vis- 
countess Folkestone, and Catherine Mermet. 
The climbers (red and whitel are Gloire de 
Dijon, Cheshant' Hybrid, Dorothy Perkins, and 
Crimson Rambler." „ 
"Some of the climbers are on the houses. 
"Yes, and other climbers in different parts are 
Clematis montana, Cotoneaster microphylla, 
Crataegus pyracantha, Ampelopsis, Lomcera, 
and Ivy. The four standard ' shells,' in the 




The Three Elms, Henley 



t Front. 



The large round bed has Geraniums (Henry 
lacobyj in the centre, with Pyrethrums and 
Echeverias, the main point being to secure a 
mass of scarlet." 

"I see that you also use Lobelias and 
Echeverias in the beds off the tennis lawn?' 
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south front, close to the three Elms, are planted 
with scarlet and Ivy-leaf Geraniums and blue 
Lobelias, and the borders in the shrubbery on 
either side with Flower of Spring Geraniums, 
Iresine Lindenii, Golden Feather Pyrethrums, 
and Echeveria glauca. The round bed here has 
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in the centre pink Geraniums, is dotted with 
Fuchsias, and edged with Pyrethrums and 
Echeverias. Other borders or beds consist of 
Geraniums— Mrs. Henry Cox, Mrs. Pollock, and 
King of Denmark, the edging being the same." 

Trees and Shrubs. 

"You have a very pretty summer house on the 
lawns.'' 

"It is a favourite resort. Through the blue 
glass you can see the snow, and through the 
red glass the sun. Quite one of the features 
on this side of the lawns are the Thuja borealis, 
which break the force of the wind. There are 
between twenty and thirty. The jungle, off the 
lawns, has a number of Fern s and Ivy arches, a 
flowering Lime, Lilacs, Laburnums, and Yews, 
with some excellent specimens of Philadelphus ; 
and a conspicuous object on what we call the 
'putting Lawn' i s the Weeping Willow, while 
on an Ivy stump is a basket full of white 
Daisies, Tropaeolum, scarlet Geraniums, and 
Verbena. At the other end of the lawns there 
is a thickly-planted hedge of Thuja borealis, 
and, at the back of it, Nicotiana affinis, Cam- 
panula pyramidalis, and variegated Indian 



Helen Lewis, Bolton's Pink, America, Navy 
Blue, Black Knight, and Dorothy Eckford being 
among the best, are planted in clumps of one 
variety." 

The Herbaceous Borders. 

"Are there any special varieties in the her- 
baceous border which goes right round the 
botanical piece?" 

"Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, 
and Campanulas are largely used, Roses being 
planted at the back. In this border we also 
have our autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums." 

You might mention some of the most notable 
of the clumps." 

.,." 1 There ar « several dT Alstrcemerias, Sweet 
Williams, and a fine collection of Columbines. 
Mocks, winch are autumn sown, are another 
feature; also sweet-scented Pajonies. Spanish 
Inses, of the best sorts, are used to fill up. In 
dry seasons we have to keep sprinkling the 
foliage. For spring bedding here we use a 
great number of Pansies, such as Indigo Blue, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Trimardeau, and Meteor. 

As to other annuals," continued Mr Tun- 
bridge, I.avateras, Coreopsis, Scabious, Gode- 
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Com. The Strawberry-tree close by, with a 
bank of Laurels underneath, fruits splendidly." 

"Are there any other shrubs you would like 
to mention ?" 

"Golden Yews do well with us; also Acer 
negundo, Euonymus, and Syringas. But now, 
I think, we might proceed to the kitchen gar- 
den." 

The kitchen garden is approached through 
arches planted with Crimson Rambler Roses and 
Privet, and includes a botanical piece planted 
with many annuals and other varieties, fruit 
being grown on the surrounding walls. 

"We go in strongly for annuals," said Mr. 
Tunbridge, "and particularly those of the sal- 
mon colour, such as Clarkias." 

"Shirley Poppies also seem to be greatly in 
evidence." 

"Yes, we sow them three times in the year. 
A row of Centaureas is just now conspicuous ; 
they last in bloom for a long while. Our 
Sweet Peas, of which there are from twenty 
to twenty-four varieties, Miss Willmott, Gladys 
Unwin, the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, Countess of 
Spencer, Duke of Westminster, Jeanie Gordon, 
Gorgeous, Scarlet Gem, Princess of Wales, 



tias, Cosmeas, Nigelias, Candytuft, Nastur- 
tiums, Opuntias, and Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
folium are among the most useful for cutting 
purposes. But we have nearly a hundred 
varieties." 

"I suppose that, in the choice of annuals, you 
are largely guided by the period they remain in 
flower? 

"Yes, having first ascertained what are the 
best varieties to grow in this soil, which is 
gravelly. Another point of great importance is 
to pick off the seed-pods. With regard to plants 
for table decoration, it may be taken as a 
general rule that flowers least effective in the 
border are the best for table use. The best 
and most effective annuals are Sweet Peas In 
light soil I like to plant Sweet Peas in shallow 
trenches, with a layer of manure in the bottom 
of the trench below the planting line, and they 
should be placed in a position where a full sun 
can be obtained." 

][ An >' . hints on cultivation will be acceptable " 
Zinnias are grown here in masses for August 
and September. The plants, when young re- 
quire protection from cutting winds, and careful 
attention when hardening off. I sow Sal- 
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piglossis in dril s , where they are to a 0 .e, 
a shetered position. Shirley Poppies l ent 
early in the day, as they fall off quickly Go&t 
tias or masses in front of the borders! «r Tv£ 
useful, and Petunias are distinctly shc^^ 
like to sow Centaureas where they ire to flow 
You may care to mention the Lily walk h™' 
On each side you see there is a row of espaS 
trees o Apples and Pears, and standard C? 
in front of these being Lilies and Roses 
alternately The borders vary accTrdiaTte 
the season, but at present they are planted «j 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Phloxes, Ageratnn. Tad 
Aubnetias. Earlier, the border. w«-. «ti B 
with Wallflowers and pink Daisies." ""j 
Features TJnder Glass. 

At this point we proceeded to the houses I 
beginning with, the Peach house. The var- 
are Barnngton, Royal George, Stirling I 
and Hale's Early ; and Nectarines, Lord 1 
Pineapple, and Pitmaston Orange. 

"In this house," said Mr. Tunbridge '• ton 
notice there is a Vine that goes right through. 
It is trained along the roof the reverse way from 
the ordinary. The variety is Madres&eld Court, 
and it has been here for about six years We 
get very good crops of Grapes. On the slap 
are ordinary Ten-week Stocks (crimson and 
white|. They were sown on January 14th, and 
have been in flower since the first week in May." 

"You have a fine collection of Pelargoniums 
and Zonals in your flowering house?" 

"There are about a hundred of the former, 
and two hundred of the latter. The Pelar* 
goniums are Kingston Beauty, President Har- 
rison, and Jubilee. The double Zonals are I 
King of Denmark, Bruant, Bella Donna, Raj- 
pail Improved, Gustave Emich, and General 
Gordon ; the singles are CanneU's Favourite, 
Duchess of Portland, Paul Bauer, Lady Kirk- 
land, and Scott Turner." 

"Do you grow many Cyclamen?" I inquired, 
as we entered the intermediate house. 

"About a hundred. But perhaps the feature 
of this house just now is the collection of Thufl- 
bergias." 

"One does not often see Thunbergias grown." 

"No, I think it a great pity that they are not 
grown more generally ; they only require 
ordinary treatment, and are grown from seed. 
The two varieties are alata alba and auran- 
tiaca. Thunbergias are particularly useful for 
baskets. With respect to Cyclamen, we are able 
to make a> "very good show with these in the 
winter, the varieties being Sutton's Giant White 
and Sutton's Salmon-Pink. We grow them i 
cool frames, as late in the autumn as we cai 
and then remove them on to the shelf in 1 
greenhouse." 

"How do you treat your Cinerarias?" 

"As soon as they are up, we prick them off 
and keep them growing in cold frames until 
late in the autumn, exposing them to the sua - 
as much as possible. They are then removed 
to a shelf in the Peach house. Care must be 
taken not to allow them to become waterlogged. 
Primulas are treated in the same way. 

"While we are referring to plants for winter I 
use, you might mention any other specialities." 

"We grow five hundred Freesias in 'sixty* 
and 'forty-eight' pots. They are kept in a 
cool place until they begin to show flower; I ; 
then remove them to a little more heat, ana 
feed them up. Chrysanthemums are largely - 
grown, three hundred for large blooms, two 
hundred for decoration, and a hundred bush 
plants for cutting purposes. Gloire de Lor* ? 
raine and Turnford Hall Begonias are largely 
grown, and I generally have from six hundred 
a thousand retarded crowns of Lilies of 
Valley." 

■Wintor-flowerinff Orchids and Hardy I 

"I suppose your Orchids are grown for win* 
ter flowering?" 

"Yes, entirely. The principal varieties in thu 
house are Brassia verrucosa, Dendrobiom thyru- 
fiorum, D. Wardianum, D. heterocarpum, D. W. 
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Odootoglossum grande, Laelio-Cattleya 
' Laelia purpurata and L. autumnal is, 
^na picla, Cattleya Mossiae and C. 
i Ccelogynecristata, Cypripedium insigne, 
jnitis grandiflora, Oncidium carthaginer.se, 
i Masdevallia Harryana. On the roof of the 
*id house is Bougainvillea glabra. As you 
t noderstand, we use for table decoration a 
-itity of Asparagus, Smilax, and Ferns, to 
(with the flowering plants. 
*Jm yo« interested m hardy Ferns? 
"Very greatly. A preparation of soil which 
» almost all Ferns is a mixture of two parts 
I Icam, sharp sand, and leaf-mould. The 
indispensable in raising Ferns to per- 
No Fern is more adaptable for cul- 
■Tthan the Lastrasa filix-mas. At one period 
ifcad in this neighbourhood the Lady Fern, 
Jch is most delicately graceful and will grow 
jwhere, provided that perfect shade and 
.und.tr.: moisture can be secured. Many other 
Sa ( such as the common Polypody, 
jpleniums. Scolopendrium vulgare, the Royal 
|?ern (Osmunda regalis), and Blechnum spicant, 
gpty be found near here." 
^^jt>™ w « finished the houses?" 

?Tbere only remains the Tomato house, in 
hich we grow Sutton's Ai and Earliest of All. 
tatoes are also grown outside, trained from 
j to front. The only variety of Cucumber 
; Telegraph," 

dy Fruit and Vegetables. 
Now 1 think you might tell me the varieties 
Apples and Pears which you find do best." 
■The best Apples are Lord Derby, Warner's 
Ecklinville Seedling, Blenheim Orange, 
1 Orange Pippin, Ribslon Pippin, and 
's Prince Albert. Half a dozen of the 
Pears are Marie Louise, Williams's Bon 
Ktien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne du 
ce, Pitmaston Duchess, and Beurre Diel. 
only three varieties of Strawberries we 
are British Queen, Royal Sovereign, and 
sdetrt. There is a wall in the kitchen gar- 
covered with Morella Cherries, and there 
three Medlar trees which bear a quantity of 

■B. i 

fPeas, I gather, are one of your principal 
(tables' 

;Wfth regard to vegetables, my chief object is 
grow what is most suitable for the require- 
its of the house. If the' soil is not in as 
condition as it should be, I at once set to 
tf> trench the ground at least two feet 
adding, at the same time, manure and 
earth, to help to render it more fertile, 
we go in very largely for. The varieties 
ich suit the ground are Sutton's Early Giant, 
Ijnrrowfat, Empress of India, Selected Duke of 
iny, William the First, Excelsior, Veitch's 
ion, and Ne Plus Ultra. Asparagus and 
le are largely grown, and we have salad 
the year round." 
?What about Potatoes?" 

e early varieties which are specially good 
Sutton's May Queen and Harbinger ; we 
grow Sutton's Epicure, Flourball, Reliance, 
:old, Up-to-date, Magnum Bonum, and 
;or Castle. We grow the Ailsa Craig 
which we get about twenty inches round, 
jpwcession of Cauliflower and Broccoli is kept 
Vduring autumn and spring. The varieties 
ihe former are Sutton's First Crop, Autumn 
:h, Large Erfurt, and Veitch's Autumn 
and of Broccoli we grow Sutton's 
'Imas White, Autumn Protecting, Superb 
Hy White, Winter Mammoth, Improved 
•Winter, Improved Sprouting, Late Queen, 
Latest of All. Other vegetables include 
goasels Sprouts, Kale, Cabbage, Savoy, Cole- 
*°rt, and five hundred heads of Celery." 
m* 9n °tjld ii^ e to know something about your 
F career, Mr. Tunbridge, and "if you have 

any showing." 
■t^We put up, but not for competition, at the 
gU show in November, a number of tables 
""pied with vegetables, Apples, Chrysanthe- 
»- and Begonias, but that is all the showing 



■we do. With reference to myself, I came in 1875 
to Park Place, as foreman in the gardens under 
Mr. Stanton. During the four years I was 
there the gardens were undergoing great altera- 
tions and improvements. The numerous glass- 
houses were built and planted with everything 
of the best. Flower gardening, including sub- 
tropical and carpet bedding, then in much 
Tequest, was well done, and the collection 
of herbaceous plants could hardly be beaten. 
Trees and shrubs were being extensively planted. 
This gave me an opportunity of seeing every- 
thing done in the best possible way, and I 
gained an experience which has been of the 
greatest use to me in my subsequent career. In 
addition to this, I had the advantage of attend- 
ing Mr. Stanton's botanical classes in connec- 
tion with the Science and Art Department, and 
the certificates obtained from this source have 
been greatly valued and useful to me. I have 
always kept up my interest in the subject, and 



have assisted Mr. Stanton in making up a lis* 
of about six hundred species of wild flowers in 
the neighbourhood of Henley-on-Thames. 

"More recently I have attended the botanical 
lectures of Dr. Keble, and Professor Percival's 
lectures on soils, etc., at the University College 
at Reading, which I have thoroughly appre- 
ciated. After leaving Park Place, I was 
head gardener to Mr. W. R. Diggle, of Culham 
Court, for sixteen years, afterwards going with 
the same family to Efford Park, near Lyming- 
ton, in Hampshire. Five years ago I came 
here with Mr. Sydney C. Davis, my present 
employer, from whom, as well as from Mrs. 
Davis, I have received much kindness and en- 
couragement." 

Mr. Tunbridge has not only made his mark 
in the sphere of horticulture, for, as a member 
of the Remenham Parish Council, an overseer 
of his parish, and assessor of taxes, he figures 
prominently in local affairs. 

Alfred Wilcox. 
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No. 263. — EARLY BULBS FOR DECORATION AT CHRISTMAS. 

potting bench (or else ordinary loam, leaf-mould 
and sand), and arrange your bulbs as I have 
mentioned. 

You should not press down the soil before you 
put them in, because in that case the roots 
cannot penetrate it, and you will find that the 
Hyacinths are pushed on one side out of the 
soil, when the roots start, in a very uncomfort- 
able way. Just barely cover the bulbs, and 
press them in lightly from the top, water the 
whole from a rosed can, and place the boxes in 
the sunniest corner of your garden, or on the . 
leads of a town house, but in this latter case 
they must be covered or surrounded with wire 
netting, because of the cats. Then lay a little 
clean, dry moss over them, and fine coal ashes 
over that, to the depth of two or three inches, 
to keep them in the dark whilst their roots 
start, as it does not do for the leaves to appear 
before they have good strong roots to support 
them. 

If you have no muss or ashes, sand, or even 
soil, can be used, to cover them, but this is not 
so easy to take off safely when you will want 
to examine the state of the bulbs in a month or 
six weeks. You will then find that the Roman 
Hyacinths are starting, and the Van Thol 
Tulips, if of the earliest varieties, will also have 
light green beaks under the moss. 

This is the signal for taking the moss and 
ashes off carefully, and placing the box in the 
greenhouse, not just over the hot-water pipes at 
first, but in a less warm position, until the buds 
appear, when you may hurry them up a little, 
if necessary, without fear of failure. They 
will do quite well in the sunny window of a 
warm room, but will not open their buds quite 
so quickly 

One has to humbug them, you see, that 
spring has arrived : the natural forcing done 
by the sunshine on the boxes in September starts 
them well, but after that time they must not 
have a set-back from severe cold, if they are to 
open their flowers before the real spring arrives, 
and the warmth that they are given should 
Aev will not"cometo perfection), when increase gradually, if possible. Tepid or luke- 
AnA ,iah to fill a not with five of warm water, too, m increasing quantities, 
should be given after the growth starts, and 
they must never be allowed to become quite dry, 
although they will not probably want more than 
the one good soaking at planting-time for the 
first month, unless the weather should be very 
hot and dry; the rain will do all that is then 
necessary to keep them moist. 

Polyanthus Narcissi of the earliest varieties 
(such as Paper-white and the double Roman 
Narcissus) will also bloom by Christmas with 
very slight warmth ; thev can be grown three 



EAR KATE,— Have you made out your list 
of winter-flowering bulbs yet? They are 
so easily grown, even in a window, that 
every one mav indulge in a few, and they help 
one through the winter delightfully, with their 
bright and fragrant blo5soms. There are plenty, 
too which are very inexpensive, and you can 
decorate your Christmas dinner-table with 
them at far less cost than for cut flowers, which 
last such a short time, and need to be renewed 
constantly. Little bowls of Roman Hyacinths 
or of scarlet Van Thol Tulips are charming 
amongst the Holly-berries, but these can only 
be obtained as early as Christmas by early 
starting, and it is of no use trying to make up 
for lost time bv hurrying them up in a high 
temperature, because they must take their own 
time (especially in the early stages), and will 
only be melancholy failures if you try to hurry 
them. 

Boman Hyacinths. 

Roman Hyacinths are the most expeditious in 
appearing, and they can be had from the middle 
of November onwards, if some are started m 
August, and others in September. They should 
be planted at once in a box (which you can get 
at the grocers for a few pence), eight inches 
deep and about one foot square. Don t get 
enormous boxes, for they are too heavy to lift 
when full of soil, and it is far better to place 
each separate kind of bulb in its own box, as 
they will not accommodate each other by grow- 
ing simultaneously. ■ . . 

You may have wondered how the horticul- 
turists manage to make a potful of Van Thol 
Tulips open at the same moment ; for, if you 
start four or five bulbs in a pot, the "suit will 
not be so satisfactory, as one or two of them 
will open their blossoms much quicker than 
the rest, and you might not get a perfect set of 
flowers each in the same state *7**Pf J* 
dozens of them. The secret is this-that the 
bulbs are grown in boxes, and raised from these 
just as the buds show colour (not b*for«_Aeir 
time, or 
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them in exactly the same stage of growth, 
you grow plenty of each variety. 

Hyacinths can be placed four inches apart, 
near the surface of the soil, and half covered by 
it Tulips should be put just under the sur- 
face, and may be a little nearer, but you must 
leave enough room to raise any one of them 
with a small fork, witiout injuring its roots or 
its neighbours'. When you have drained the 
boxes with two inches of broken crocks, or cin- 
ders, fill them lightly with spent soil from the 
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TO TTER1DGE PARK, HERTS. 
Interview Until Mr, j Turk. 




have another rather more vigorous species, D. 
tatsienense. which is also very good, the flowers 
a brilliant blue. The red -flowered D. nudi- 
caule is well worth a place in the garden if it 
can be induced to grow, but I have found it 
rather difficult to manage. The yellow D. 
Zalil succeeds in some gardens, but not in 
others. It is welcome as extending the range 
of colour. It would be interesting to see the 
different species in cultivation grouped together. 

H. C. Davidson. 

* 

THE ALPINE POPPY. 

The Iceland Poppy is always admired for the 
blooms it gives so lavishly, with their "crinkled" 
texture and attractive colours. Beautiful as are 
these forms of Papaver nudicaule, to the Alpine- 
lover the varieties of the Alpine Poppy, Papaver 




MR. J. TURK. 



A VETERAN exhibitor is Mr. J. Turk, and 
one well-known in horticultural circles 
in Hertfordshire, for during the thirty- 
' one years he was head gardener at Pon- 
field he was a formidable competitor at the 
local shows, though some of these, such as 
Hitchin, Ware, Cheshunt, and Hertford, were of 
more than local importance. His most notable 
successes were away back in the nineties, and 
there were seasons then when he almost swept 
the board. His collection of medals and other 
trophies is a large cne, and includes the cen- 
tenary medal for the best exhibit at Cheshunt 
in 1890 ; the Jubilee medal for the best exhibit 
at Hitchin ; a silver champion cup for green- 
house and miscellaneous plants, which became 
his property on his winning it three years in 
succession ; the championship shield given by 
Messrs. Toogood and Sons ; a gold medal for 



Totteridge Tark, the residence of Mr. Albert 
Barrett, J. P., has grounds of some forty acres, 
containing many magnificent old trees, survivors 
of a period when the estate was of very con- 
siderable extent ; and being situate at an alti- 
tude of upwards of four hundred feet, it affords 
wide views over the surrounding country. At 
the entrance to the main drive is a pair of hand- 
some wrought-iron and bronze gates, and it 
was here I found Mr. Turk awaiting me. 

"AN IDEAL DRIVE." 

"I must warn you," he said, "not to expect 
to find things just as they should be, because 
we are still suffering from scarcity of labour 
and fuel, and for twelve months before I came 
there was no head gardener, and the few hands 
that were left were fully occupied in the kitchen 





THE PERGOLA AT TOTTERIDGE PARK. 



alpinum, are still more fascinating. They may 
be said to be fairv-like miniatures of the Ice- 
land Poppy, with all its graces, except size of 
flower — if that is one — and more dainty in every 
respect. The foliage is smaller, more finely 
cut, and of a delightful glaucous tone ; the 
flowers are also smaller, and, to the Alpine 
enthusiast, far more delightful. It is, in a 
word, the model of what a rock garden Poppy 
should be. 

In its colours we have some variation. There 
are whites, yellows, and orange-scarlets, while 
several intermediate shades have been raised 
and .distributed. Then someone has fixed won- 
derfully well a set of shades of flowers with 
fringed or laciniated petals, and these are very 
fine. 

The Alpine Poppy is easily raised from seed, 
which can either be sown where they are to 
bloom — the preferable course— or in pots, and 
pricked out when small. It is perennial in 
favourable positions, such as a moraine or other 
extremely well-drained place, but in wet winters 
is apt to rot at the base. It is only a few 
inches high ; and is one of the most charming 
flowers of the Alpine flora, although to show 
it to advantage it should be planted in groups 
of not fewer than half a dozen plants. 

S. Aknott. 

Digitized by GOC >q1c 



the highest number of points at Hertford ; a 
silver medal for the best exhibit (a group of 
Bougainvilleas) at Hitchin in 1891 ; and a 
similar award in 1892 for the highest number 
of points at Ware. In more recent years fiis 
services have been in demand as a judge, 
though he had not altogether dropped out as 
an exhibitor, his most recent success being in 
1914, when he was first at Hertford for eighteen 
bunches of annuals. 

Towards the end of 191 7 Mr. Turk left Ton- 
field, and came to Totteridge Park, where, a 
couple of months ago, I had the pleasure of 
seeing him. Totteridge itself is within the 
London postal district, but while so near to 
town it still retains all its, rural characteristics. 
In this village Richard Baxter, most redoubt- 
able of Protestants, and author of "The Saints' 
Everlasting Rest," for some time found a home ; 
and here, too, in 1808, was born Henry Ed- 
ward, afterwards Cardinal Manning. 
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garden. This drive is my ideal of what a drive 
should be — raised banks on each side, with 
grass verges, bulbs and dwarf plants in the 
narrow borders in front, then shrubs, and Coni- 
fers and other trees on top, forming an effective 
background." 

Winter, still lingering, chilled the lap of 
spring, and the plants, waiting for more genial 
weather, were shy of appearing ; but here and 
there clumps of early flowers brightened the 
borders, and many of the shrubs gave promise 
of a gallant display later, while the coloured 
foliage of others made a happy contrast to the 
prevailing tones of green. 

At the end of the drive is the courtyard — once 
an Italian garden — the centre of which is now 
planted with dwarf shrubs, replacing a number 
of Irish Yews, which were moved and replanted 
elsewhere last autumn. They had grown too 
tall, and cast an undue amount of shade. Turn- 
ing off to the left, we made our way to th' 
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aouth front of the house, facing which is a 
sloping lawn, with nine beds. 

"These beds, " said Mr. Turk, "are at present 
filled with Daisies, Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, 
and other spring flowers ; and when they are 
done we shall follow on with summer bedding, 
using Ageratums, Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, and the usual subjects." 

AN OLD VINERY. 

Walking on, we came to the Japanese gar- 
den, where is a splendid hedge ot Yew, and 
then turned aside into a Vinery of an old. 
rationed type. 

"We have no heat here," I was told, ' for the 
boiler went wrong, and owing to the war we 
could not get it repaired ; but we managed 
fairly well without it." 

"What are the varieties?" 

■"They are Black Hamburgh, Gros Colmar, 
Madresfield Court, and Muscat of Alexandria. 
The Muscats ripen well enough without heat, 
but they have to be cut at once, and will not 
keep." 

In this Vinery I noticed a splendid Camellia, 
now past its best, but giving evidence of ex- 
treme floriferousness ; some large Agapanthuses 
in tubs, to be stood out of doors later ; and a 
quantity of bedding Geraniums and other plants. 
Here, too, were several trays of Potatoes nicely 
sprouting. 

" Preparing Potatoes by sprouting is half the 
battle," said Mr. Turk. '"It saves time, and 
should never be omitted." 

'■Have you any favourite sorts?" 

"'Well, taken altogether. King Kdward is bad 
10 beat for quality and cropping, if you get good 
seed — this is important. Duke of York comes 
as quickly as any for an early ; and President 
is very good. A Potato I grew last year for 
the first time is Scottish Farmer, and I was so 
satisfied with it that I will not be without it 
again. The Factor was a failure, quite half 
the crop being diseased. Magnum Bonus does 
well in this soil, and Upto-Date gives fair 
crops." 

Coming out again into the open, we paused 
for a moment to examine an ice well, and 
then strolled along what is known as the High 
Walk, an elevated path running parallel with 
the main road, and looking south to Mill Hill. 
Perfect seclusion is ensured by a belt of tall 
trees, and an idyllic charm pervades this walk, 
which might well have been made for lovers. 
Hut there is also a Lovers' Walk, a zigzag 
path between Laurels, and into this we next 
turned, finally bringing ourselves out near to 
the Ladies' Garden. This is an old-fashioned 
flower garden, with numerous small beds cut in 
grass, and including also a pond with a rockery 
around it. Water Lilies and other aquatics 
have a place here, and on the margin are Irises 
of many sorts, while higher up I noticed a 
fine clump of Pampas Grass. 

The approach to the Ladies' Garden is by 
way of a well-made rustic pergola, with a 
bricked path, and a goodly collection of 
hardy Ferns on the 'borders. Roses and Wis- 
taria clothe the pergola, and Mr. Turk was 
especially enthusiastic about the Wistaria, 
which, he said, when in bloom is a picture, 
with its long racemes of drooping flowers. 

Beyond the Ladies' Garden, borders of Roses 
are to be seen on each side, and broad spaces 
intended for Sweet Peas. To the left is a row 
of fruit trees, with colonics of Daffodils 
naturalised beneath and in front of them. The 
trees are standard Apples of Cox's Orange Pip- 
nin. Blenheim Orange, I,adv Sudelev, and 
Warner's King. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Before entering the kitchen garden, which we 
now reached, we paused to look at the Peaches 
on the south-aspect wall. They did very well 
last year, and promise to be as good this 
season. In the border in front are early 
Potatoes. Then, on the west wall, are Pears 
of the best varieties, but there was only one 
fruit on the lot last 



The walled-in kitchen garden is rather more 
than an acre in extent, and outside there is a 
great deal more space given over to vegetables. 
Inside, on the east wail, Apples and Pears are 
trained, and in front of these early Peas, 
British Wonder and American Wonder, had 
been sown. Close by, a bed of Black-seeded 
Bath Cos Lettuce, which had stood the winter 
unprotected, looked very healthy. Replying to 
my question, Mr. Turk said : 

'Peaches and Apricots do well on these 
walls. With regard to Apricots, 1 think the 
best way to grow them is to train them to 
wires a toot away from the wall. This lets air 
all round the fruits, which otherwise do not 
ripen properly on the back, while the front 
may be dead ripe." 

"And what about bush fruit?" 1 

''Currants, Gooseberries, and Raspberries all 
are satisfactory. 1 cannot tell you the n^mes 
of every variety, for the labels are missing from 
most of them. It is the same with the Apples, 
Pears, and Plums in the orchard. On this 
west wall are Plums of many varieties, and in 
front of them Peas Gradus and Pilot. In the 
border under the south wall I have the seed 
beds." 

"What is the nature of the soil?" 

" It is inclined to be heavy, but we can get 



of course, been neglected ; but I gave them 
much attention this winter, and have got them 
nicely open in the centre, as I like to see fruit 
tiees." 

With a glance at the Cherries trained on the 
east wall outside, we proceeded towards the 
outskirts of the grounds, along the crest of a 
slight eminence, with a valley on either hand. 
Trees and shrubs abound here, and it is 
a pleasing avenue at all times, and more 
especially in summer, when it affords a cool 
and shady walk. Still farther on, through 
another charming avenue, we reached the 
second kitchen garden, which occupies about 
an acre, and where Potatoes and root crops arc- 
grown. 

AN ARCH OF WHALEBONE. 

From this point we made our way back 
towards the house, passing under an arch of 
whalebone, green and moss-covered, and fully 
eight feet high. This gives entrance to the 
Broad Walk, one of the glories of Totteridge 
Park. Shrubs of various kinds occupy the fore- 
ground, and backing them are majestic trees, 
Oaks, Beeches, Limes, and others, and numer 
ous species of Conifer. Nor should the tall 
variegated Hollies be overlooked, for they are 
wonderful specimens. 




THE SUNDIAL IN THE GARDENS AT TOTTERIDGE PARK. 
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gravel and sand on the estate, and so lighten 
it as required. Really, it is excellent for vege 
tables." 

"Y'ou have more Potatoes sprouting here," I 
remarked, as we turned into a small green- 
house in this garden. 

"Yes," was the answer, "for we grow a lot 
of Potatoes. On the back wall we have Tomato 
Sunrise, which is, I consider, one of the best 
varieties. I am also trying a variety new to 
me, called Britain's Best, which is said to be 
exceptionally good. Last year we grew Cucum- 
bers here without heat, making up a hotbed of 
manure. We cut two hundred and thirty." 

Having gone round the walled-in garden, we 
pissed out into an orchard that has been 
planted for many years, some of the trees bear- 
ing evidence of great age. There is no record 
of the varieties, but among those that Mr. Turk 
was able to point out as good bearers were 
Hramley's Seedling. Warner's King, Golden 
Noble, and Blenheim. 

"But some," he added, "are no good, the 
fruit being small in,l .vithcred. The trees had. 
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On the right, a little way down the Broad 
Walk, is an ingenious maze, made by Mr. 
Barrett. The shrubs are principally Laurels, 
kept to a height of four feet or thereabouts,, so 
that when wandering round in perplexity, the 
desired exit is still in sight. The clues being 
well-known to Mr. Turk, we were soon out 
again, and crossing the path, under a rustic 
arch, we came again to the pleasure grounds. 
Here the first thing to meet the eye is a very 
fine pond, with a well-designed rock garden at 
its head. Water Lilies floated on the water, 
and the rockery was already gay with flowers, 
and gave promise of even better things when 
the weather became more favourable. Parallel 
with the pond, and divided by a path, is a 
small lawn, with a background of Rhododen- 
drons, Cupressus macrocarpa. Bamboos (the 
stems are used for staking Chrysanthemums, 
etc.). Berberis stenophylla. and other shrubs. 
On the grass are three beds, two diamond- 
shaped, the centre one round, which are to be 
filled with tuberous Begonias; other beds con- 
tain tandard Rhododendrons— of which Pink 
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l'earl is the best— and the Monkey Puzzle, 
Araucana imbricata. 

Passing the rock garden, we come to the 
.herbaceous border, which runs along the entire 
west front of the house, and faces the tennis 
.and croquet lawns. 

GRAND OLD TREES. 

"The border," said Mr. lurk, "contains all 
the good old herbaceous subjects, in the best 
varieties. They had become wild and over- 
grown, but luckily I was able to get the ground 
trenched and replanted last autumn, and they 
.should give a lair show this summer. The 
shrubs mat border the croquet lawns are prin- 
cipally Laurels and Aucubas, kept to a uniiorm 
height of four to five feet. Beyond you can 
see another lawn, with a splendid Rhododen- 
dron bush, twelve feet high and fifteen feet 
through. There are some grand old trees on the 
next lawn, the three Copper Beeches being 
considered especially fine, with their branches 
.bending gracefully right down to the ground. 
The long line of Cedars still further back are 
also very effective. Closer in is a handsome 
Tulip-tree which did very well last year ; and 
here I have replanted the tall Irish Yews from 
the courtyard." 

This concluded our tour of the gardens, and 
we now turned aside into the conservatory, or, 
rather, a long corridor leading from the house 
to the outbuildings. Here a bright picture pre- 
sented itself, there being plenty of Geraniums 
in bloom ; together with varieties of Primula 
obconica, and kewensis. Arums, and Azaleas ; 
Oranges and Winter Cherries in fruit ; abun- 
dant greenery from Ferns, and Ficus repcns 
on the wall. Many other interesting plants 
were coming on, and these Mr. Turk indicated 
is we went along. 

CHOICE GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

"This Plumbago," he remarked, "has just 
been pruned and trimmed up. The Lapagerias 
on the wall gave me a lot of trouble, for they 
were full of mealy bug, but I have now got 
rid of the pest. Deutzia gracilis will soon be 
opening, and is a splendid thing for cut flowers. 
Here, on the wall, is a shrub that mealy bug 
will not touch — Lasiandra macrantha. It flowers 
remarkably well ; so does Cassia coryinbosa, 
which keeps in bloom all the summer and 
autumn, and is also free from bug. The Bou- 
gainvillea had been starved in a pot, but I have 
now planted it out in the border, and it is 
showing great improvement." 

"Your Cypripediums are still very effective." 

"Yes; they have done excellently. They are 
varieties of insigne. We have a number of 
other Orchids in the stove, which we are now 
entering." 

The first plant3 to which my attention was 
drawn in the stove was a large batch of 
Dendrobiums. 

■'These," said Mr. Turk, "have suffered 
through lack of attention. When I came they 
were full of aerial roots. I cut a lot of the 
growth away, and put in the tops. They are 
not yet to my liking, but that is a matter of 
time. My idea is to get the stems up straight 
and strong." 

" And these Calanthes?" 

"They are just beginning to make their 
growth, and I shall pot them on in a week or 
two." 

"You have many old-fashioned stove plants 
here? " 

SOME OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. 

"Yes; there are several. Anthurium scher- 
zerianum had to be cut down and repotted. 
They have bloomed fairly, but will be much 
better when properly re-established. Here are 
some pretty plants of Maranta Kerchovjana. 
This Dracaena Baptists is rather uncommon, and 
there are also many old-fashioned types of 
Begonia, including metallica. Of Crotons there 
is a nice little collection. Under the handlights 
are cuttings of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, to 
bring on for next winter.'" 



The intermediate house was next visited. 
This structure is eighty ieet long, without a 
division — a drawback, as Mr. Turk pointed out, 
where a miscellaneous collection is grown, re- 
quiring different treatment as to ventilation, 
moisture, etc 

"This Dendrobium is a very fine specimen," 
I remarked, as we halted before a plant which 
was a mass of bloom — the flowers white with 
a yellow lip. 

"It is as good as ever 1 have known it," was 
the answer. "It is D. thyrsiflorum, and you 
will notice that it has as many as eight 
spikes. I have had more spikes, but not 
more than four on a plant. Here is 
another and very different Dendrobium, 
Chrysotoxum, which appears almost insigni- 
ficant beside the other, but it is a pretty little 
thing when you look into it. The Ccelogynes 
have flowered well this season. When 1 came 
here the bulk of them were shrivelled and 
wretched; but I top-dressed and watered them, 
and they have made a good show." 

In the border under the staging, for a breadth 
of several yards, was a mass of Kupatonums, 
whose white, glossy flowers were very effective. 
"Have they been in flower for long?" I asked. 

"For over six weeks," was the reply; "and 
they will keep on for some time to come. You 
first have the centre in flower, and when that 
is over the side growths start. It is a very 
useful thing to cut from, and simple to grow. 



of the many medals and other awards gained 
by Mr. Turk, which brought my visit to a con- 
clusion. W. J. Chittenden. 

Next week : The gardens at Bedfords, 
Havering-atte-Bower, Romford. Intel view with 
Mr. A. J. Barrett. 



AUTUMN CAULIFLOWERS. 

To do the Cauliflower justice, it should have 
a deep and well-manured soil, and in dry 
weather plenty of water and liquid manure. In 
brief, generous treatment throughout is well re- 
paid by large and delicate "flowers" — which, 
by the way, are not flowers at all, but an 
abnormal growth. 

During June the young plants raised from an 
April sowing should be put out, to give the 
main supply for early autumn. Those who 
sowed seed in the middle of last month will 
have plants which, with a little protection, will 
give them Cauliflowers during late autumn and 
early winter. 

If the soil is light, it is a good plan to take 
out a trench a foot deep, or even more, and 
work in plenty of manure in the bottom. Fill 
the trench, to within a few inches of the top, 
with good soil, and in this put the young 
plants. By following this plan, it is easier to 




A PRODUCTIVE CAULIFLOWER— AUTUMN GIANT, 
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A plant that every amateur should try — if 
flowers are wanted early in the year — is the 
Schizanthus. Those we have here have given 
a very good account of themselves. There are 
some choice colours in these Primulas, the 
salmons of stellata being particularly fine ; and 
kewensis, obconica, and malacoides, have like- 
wise furnished a bright display. We have a 
nice lot of seedlings coming on for next year." 

BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

"You manage to get the much-desired blue 
tint in your Hydrangeas. What do you use?" 

"I have found that the best thing is ammoni- 
ated alum, which is very effective. Any chemist 
will mix it up for yon, and you put a thimble- 
ful to a 6-in. pot, and give a little two or three 
times when the plants are coming into flower." 

"These pots of Beans look promising." 

"They will follow those in the Vinery. The 
variety is Ne Plus Ultra. I have grown it for 
thirty-five years, and have no wish to change. 
It always does well, and I believe in letting 
well alone." 

Outside, a row of pits, heated from the green- 
house border, contained about two hundred 
Decorative and Single Chrysanthemums, a quan- 
tity of Geranium Mrs. Pollock, salad plants, and 
early Carrots. After this followed an inspection 
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give them the necessary moisture and liquid 
manure later, and they can also be earthed-up 
as required. To give them a start, if they 
appear to stand still at any time, water them 
with a little sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda— an ounce to the gallon. 

Autumn Giant, Autumn Mammoth, and Wal- 
cheren are three good Cauliflowers. R. A. B. 



OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 



Where the Tomato is cultivated to any extent 
in the open air, no time should be lost in getting 
the plants in place. Last year outdoor Toma- 
toes did not pay for themselves, owing to the 
cold, wet weather experienced during the 
greater part of the summer, but the year before 
they were an abundant crop in most places. 

Now that the time for planting is so far 
advanced, onlv good, strong plants, from single 
pots, should be employed, and I like to have 
them already in bloom, if not beginning to set 
the lower trusses. It is useless to put out 
young seedlings only a few inches high at this 
advanced period, and such are of very little 
avail even if planted out earlier. 

The soil for Tomatoes must not be bv any 
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The subject of the present notice, and of the annexed portrait, Mr. Andrew Turnbull, has 
been head gardener at Bothwell Castle for upwards of forty-five years, during which 
time he has taken a very prominent position amongst the gardeners of Scotland, both as 
a successful propagator and cultivator of plants, and as the much-respected tutor of the 
young men who have from time to lime been employed under him. 

Mr. Turnbull was born at Legerwick, in the county of Berwick, on January 18, 1804, his 
father being a farm labourer, who removed with his master's son to a farm in the 
neighbourhood of Clovenfords, and afterwards to Selkirk. His taste for gardening 
commenced early, for when about nine years of age young Turnbull got for a garden a 
small corner of his father's yard, into which he introduced and cultivated such attractive 
wild flowers as the neighbourhood afforded, with the result that he resolved to make 
gardening his calling; and when just over thirteen years of age he entered as an 
apprentice in the garden at Haining, in the immediate neighbourhood of Selkirk. 

Here, Mr. Turnbull writes — 

"I was bound for two years, and paid £4 as an apprentice fee. I got my bed and board, 
but the only cash that came to my share was 2s, a year given in two payments, being Is, 
at each of the two leading fairs. Mr. Craick, my master, was, however, a good kitchen 
gardener, and every attention was paid to kitchen cropping; it was one of my duties to 
serve the kitchen, which every young gardener should learn to do. Both master and man 
had plenty of hard work, and during the season of cutting the short grass, which lasted 
most of the summer, we commenced work at 4 A.M. After my apprenticeship expired, 
my parents intended to put me to school for a year, but before I had completed that, 
something went wrong with my successor at Haining, when I was pressed to go back as 
a journeyman, until another suitable apprentice was got. After that, through the kind 
recommendation of my master, I got the promise of work from a traveller for one of the 
Edinburgh nurseries, and on the faith of his promise I walked about forty miles, and at 
the end of my journey was told that a great many more young men than were expected 
had come for employment from places in which they had a much greater interest than 
Haining, and in consequence they could not take me in, which was rather a damper, and 
may, I fear, have perhaps shaken my confidence in some of the statements made by that 
useful class of men, but that I got plenty of work in the Selkirk Nursery until I went to 
Dalkeith Park in March, 1821, under the late Mr. McDonald, who was undoubtedly a 
very good kitchen and fruit gardener, and an active pushing man. 

There was at Dalkeith an excellent collection of herbaceous plants in the old garden, 
very correctly named, and we had the privilege of staying in the gardens after working 
hours to learn the plants, which opportunity I fully embraced, and often remained alone. 
My memory at that time being pretty good, I generally learned fifty plants in an evening, 
and repeated them the following evening before looking up any new ones, so I soon 
learned all that were then grown at Dalkeith. 

I was not quite eighteen years of age when Mr. McDonald placed me as foreman in the 
flower garden. I presume that my immediate predecessors in that situation had neither 
been very persevering nor successful, especially in propagating plants, for on my 
applying to the foreman in the garden and grounds, who had previously been foreman in 
the flower garden, for information, he told me a good number of the plants that were 
scarce did not strike from cuttings; but I gave them a trial, and so far succeeded in 
putting roots on them, that by my neighbours in the garden I began to be rather looked 
up to as a good propagator and plantsman, and I had a very hearty regard for the flower- 
garden at Dalkeith; and to the three years that I held that situation I have often looked 
back as to a very pleasant period of my life. 
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When about twenty-one years of age I was entrusted with the general foreman's 
situation, when I got the charge of the whole of the men and women employed in the 
garden and grounds, and conducted the work as arranged by Mr. McDonald, keeping all 
accounts of time, &c, which he was kind enough to say I managed to his entire 
satisfaction. 

At the term of Martinmas, 1828, he sent me to my present situation, which I have now 
held for forty-five and a half years, during which period I have been employed under 
three noble lords and two ladies, my present employer being the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Home. Few, if any, men have greater cause to be thankful for having had 
such a succession of reasonable and kind employers to deal with, and their kindness and 
liberality have been, and still are, felt and appreciated by all who are employed on these 
extensive estates. 

I find it rather a delicate matter to enter into details regarding matters that have taken 
place in my professional experience here, which is so well known to many besides 
myself. Only a few months ago I had the pleasure of a visit from my first foreman, Mr. 
John Westwood, who has long been the respected superintendent of the garden and out- 
of-door departments at Dollar Academy; and I have lived on very intimate terms with 
my much esteemed friend, Mr. Thomson, of the Tweed Vineyard, since 1832, as well as 
with many other friends who have lived with me here. I may, however, mention that 
when I came here the collection of Heaths was specially noticed as being in an 
unsatisfactory state, and as no purchases were to be made, my previous attention to 
propagation was of much service to me, I at once took the best cuttings I could get off 
the long bare leggy plants; and as soon as I got safe young plants I threw away the old, 
and paid strict attention to the young ones, which I was the better able to do from my 
having had the privilege of seeing pretty frequently the fine collection of Heaths at the 
Edinburgh Botanic Gardens, then under the able management of the late Mr. McNab, 
who was certainly one of the most successful cultivators of his day. 

At a pretty early period I commenced to cross-breed Heaths, and raised a number of 
good seedlings, some of which are not now in existence, as they were given to friends on 
the understanding that I was to get young plants back if required, but which 
arrangement was never realised. Collections of Heaths seem to be less popular now than 
they were thirty or forty years ago, and a few good sorts suitable for exhibition purposes 
seem to be those chiefly grown. Amongst the good seedlings that I have raised I usually 
give the first place to Erica Marnockiana, E. Jacksoni, E. Austiniana, E. Turnbulli (named 
by Mr. Thomson), E. Bothwelliana alba, &c. I have one that I think better than any of 
these, but it is difficult to propagate, and I have never got beyond the requisite number 
of plants for our own collection." 

Under the direction of so able a man as Mr. Turnbull, the gardens at Bothwell Castle 
have acquired as great an amount of interest in the history of gardening, as the Castle 
itself, now a picturesque ruin, has done in the history of the country. 
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(MR. TURNBULL^ 

On January~ 58 a n u mber o f*~tnefriends of Mr. 
Andrew Turnbull, of Bothwell Castle, invited him to 
meet them in the St. Enoch's Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
to receive a present, consisting of a gold eye-glass 
and a purse of 170 sovereigns. A. B. Stewart, 
Esq., of Ascog, occupied the chair, and called upon 
Mr. Thomson, of the Tweed Vineyard, to make the 
presentation, which he did in the following terms : — 

As representing your numerous friends in various 
parts of the country we have asked you to meet us 
here to-day, that we may have the great gratification 
of presenting you with a small token of our pro- 
found respect for you as a man, and our high appre- 
ciation of the great services you have rendered to 
the profession of which you have for more than half a 
century been an ornament, in the hybridisation and 
raising of so many improved varieties of plants, more 
especially of that grand genus the Erica. Only those 
who have a thorough technical knowledge of such 
matters can form the slightest conception of the amount 
of thought, skill, care, and plodding perseverance you 
have brought to bear on this one subject, and the results 
have surely been equal to the most sanguine hopes you 
could have cherished. Any one who saw the Heath- 
house under your care last autumn as 1 saw it, contain- 
ing as it did thirty-three of your own seedlings in full 
bloom, would be disposed to say " Rest and be thankful." 
All this has been achieved in the utter absence of any 
mercenary consideration, and out of pure love for the 
subjects you were manipulating. As the work of one 
man, I know ol no achievement of the same character to 
compare with it. Those grand Heaths, some of which 
are in the hands of the public already, are destined to 
hand down your name and reputation to men yet unborn. 
When asked to occupy the position I do here to-day, 
while I could have wished some one more capable of 
doing the occasion justice had been selected, I felt at 
the same time that there was an appropriateness in the 
selection, in as far as I am now nearly your oldest 
friend. It was my good fortune to be sent to you as a 
journeyman gardener by the late Mr. J. Austin on 
December 13, 1832, an event which I have always looked 
upon as a most fortunate one for myself. Ever honour- 
able and upright in your conduct, yovi have been 
an example to your men in all the relations of 
life that you have occupied. I heard from the 
lips of your aged father, forty years ago, what a good 
son you were to him — I know from your brothers 
and sisters, all gone before you, how well you sustained 
that relationship. As a master you have ever been 
just and honourable, anxious to advance the best 
interests of your men, but always requiring them to do 
their duty as you did your own. As a servant you have 
been trusted and highly respected by a succession of noble 
employers, to whose interests you have devoted an 
amount of practical skill and energy that rarely fall to 
the lot of any man, and this for a period of more than 
fifty years. In view of all these circumstances you can- 
not he surprised that we, who are mostly interested in 
pursuits similiar to your own, have desired thus to give 
expression to the feelings we cherish towards you, by 
presenting you, as I do now, with a gold eye-glass, a 
purse of 170 sovereigns, and an engrossed address 
signed by us in the name of 150 subscribers, a list of 
whom I now hand you. That you may live many years 
in the enjoyment of good health is the sincere wish of 
all your friends. 

In reply Mr. Turnbull said : — 

I have always shrunk from everything like speaking 
in public, and must just thank you heartily for placing me 
in a position I never expected to occupy, and though it 
may not adequately express my feelings, I do not the 
less feel and appreciate your kindness in making me such 
a handsome and valuable presentation, which I grate- 
fully accept on the ground of my having done something 
for horticulture, though I fear the kindness of my friends 
has overrated my claims. 

Reference was incidentally made in the circular sent 
to my friends to my unfortunate connection with the 
City of Glasgow Bank, and though this connection swept 
away the savings of a long life, I never felt seriously 
depressed. I was thankful in the possession of my health, 
and in the continued duties of a situation I have held 
for more than fifty years, under a succession of noble and 
generous families, who have always been liberal and kind 
to trustworthy servants ; and while I received many kind 
letters of sympathy from friends reterring to my loss, by 
far the kindest and most considerate were from the Earl 
of Home and Lord Douglas. The latter is now my sixth 
employer at Bothwell Castle, where, though it is his 
lordship's smallest estate, I pay .£200 a year chiefly to 
labourers no longer able to work, or the widows of such 
as have died in service. I am induced to make these 
remarks to correct an impression made in some quarters 
that this testimonial was either necessary or intended to 



compensate in some measure for my losses through the 
bank — on no such grounds could I have accepted it. 

Experiments in Hybridising. 
Reference has been made to my efforts to improve 
various genera of plants by hybridisation. I began with 
the Calceolaria, at an early period of its history, and 
raised varieties that were thought good in their day, but 
I daresay very few know now that the first hybridiscr of 
the Calceolaria was my highly esteemed friend, the late 
Mr. Wm. Morrison, then gardener to Lord President 
Hope, at Granton. His finest lot of hybrids went to 
Messrs. Young, at Epsom, in 1829, as far as I remem- 
ber. Heaths, however, have been my favourite tribe of 
plants, and on entering my present situation my then 
employer, Archibald Lord Douglas, said that the Heaths 
were in an unsatisfactory state, and he wished them im- 
proved. I needed no stimulus to effort in this d.rection, 
and I had the satisfaction of being told by the late Mr. 
Wm. MacNab, of the Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh, 
some ten years after I took charge of them, that they 
were the best house of Heaths he had ever seen. I then 
had Erica retorta 6 feet in diameter, and a plant of E. 
elegans of the same size. 

With regard to the hybridisation of Heaths, I com- 
menced that shortly after I came to Bothwell Castle. I 
was not then aware that Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, 
had practised it for twenty years before me ; this 1 learned 
from Mr. Cunningham, then* of Comely Bank Nurseries, 
Edinburgh, and a short time after I saw a list of Heaths, 
said to be hybrids, raised by them, and was surprised to 
see amongst them some we had always considered dis- 
tinct species from the Cape, and as such . the date of 
their introduction given in Loudon's catalogue, ranging 
from eighty to one hundred years from the present date. 
To some of these I have been indebted for my best 
hybrids. From Irbyana, crossed with retorta, I raised 
Jacksonii ; from the same female parent, crossed 
with Hartnellii, I raised Marnockiana ; and f 
raised some very good varieties from Aitoni, a hybrid 
raised by Messrs. Rollisson. As this variety is so widely 
different from any Heath I know, it would be interesting 
to know its parentage. From it, crossed by jasminiflora 
alba, I raised Aitoni, Turnbullii and Lady Mary Scott, 
the latter an extra fine distinct Heath. From Aitoni 
crossed with Macnabiana I raised E. Turnbullii, and 
from the latter crossed with Marnockiana I have raised 
three excellent and very distinct Heaths, one of which I 
have named Countess of Home, the others I have not 
yet named. E. Douglasii was raised from Aitoni 
crossed with retorta major. I have raised a very good 
seedling from E. ferruginea crossed with Marnockiana, 
which I selected from fifty seedlings of a batch, and 
" named E. ferruginea Bothwelliana. E. Lord Douglas is 
an extra fine Heath, raised from an unnamed seedling 
crossed with Marnockiana. Austiniana was also raised 
from an unnamed seedling crossed with retorta. 
I have also fine seedlings raised from E. Shannon!, much 

superior to the original ; but it.would be an endless task 
to enumerate all the seedlings I have raised, and the 
hundreds I have thrown away for every one I kept. At 
first I freely gave away such as I did not think worth 
keeping, and I sometimes met with them under a grand 
name, and gave no more away. 

I think much might still be done for the improvement 
of hard-wooded Heaths, though the process is tedious. 
I have sown seed and waited two, and sometimes three 
years before it vegetated, and then three or four 
more years before I saw them flower, yet the interest 
excited in watching their opening flowers was an ample 
reward. Many Heaths introduced from the Cape as 
species are in my opinion natural hybrids, as several 
varieties can be raised from the same pod of seed without 
impregnation. For example, E. ventricosa Bothwelliana 
alba is such a seedling from E. ventricosa superba, a 
very dark flowered sort. 

I observe that a writer in the Gardener gives me 
credit for raising several varieties of E. ventricosa, 
notably the ventricosa Bothwelliana variety. Now I did 
not raise that Heath, nor was it raised at Bothwell 
Castle at all. Woodhall had then a collection of Heaths 
as Bothwell Castle had, and there was a distinct variety 
of this Heath at each place — the one was named the 
Bothwell Castle variety, and the other the Woodhall ; 
the latter was the best, and 1 have ceased to grow the 
former. The Heath now known as E. ventricosa 
Bothwelliana was what I grew as E. prcegnans major. 
Cuttings of it got to London, and it was believed to be 
one of my seedlings, and was there named E. ventricosa 
Bothwelliana. E. ventricosa Bothwelliana alba is the only 
one of that section that I have raised. 

It would be ungrateful in me were I not to state before 
I sit down that I have been fortunate beyond most men 
in having under me very able young men, fond of their 
profession, who rendered me valuable assistance in con- 
ducting my horticultural duties at Bothwell Castle. Some 
are now no more, others are my highly esteemed friends 
and ornaments to their profession, none more so than my 
friend whom you have selected to present me with such a 
valuable token of your respec§cMr which I again desire 
to return you my most respectful thanks. 



Mr. Turnbull sat down amidst great applause, and Mr. 
Stewart proposed his health, comparing him standing 
in his Heath-house looking down the vista of time to 
Methuselah looking down amongst the generations 
that proceeded from his loins ; and expressing the 
opinion that Mr. Turnbull's progeny were, in all pro- 
bability, the most orderly and easiest managed of the 
two families. 

The address, which was beautifully engrossed on 
vellum, with a border of Heaths, Calceolarias, and 
the other flowers Mr. Turnbull has done so much to 
improve painted round it, reads as follows : — 

"Presented to Mr. Andrew Turnbull, Gardener, 
Bothwell Castle, on the completion of his fiftieth 
year as gardener there, along with a gold eye-glass 
and purse of 170 sovereigns, by his numerous profes- 
sional and private friends, as a mark of their pro- 
found respect for his private worth, and their high 
appreciation of his practical ability as a horticul- 
turist — more especially the wonderlul success of 
his labours in raising many splendid hybrid Heaths, 
Calceolarias, &c. ; and with every good wish for his 
future prosperity." 

The address was signed by the Chairman and a 
number of Mr. Turnbull's oldest frien'ds present, 
including Mr. Hunter, of Austin & McAslan ; Mr. 
McLellan, the Superintendent of Parks, Glasgow ; 
Messrs. Thomson, of Tweed Vineyard and of Drum- 
lanrig, respectively ; Mr. Cairns, The Hirsle, and 
others. A portrait of Mr. Turnbull was given in our 
columns in 1874, p. 32S, together with some auto- 
biographical details of great interest. 



THE CHINESE TREE R/EONY. 

According to Loudon the first plant of the Tree 
Preony reached Europe in 17S7. In the Arboretum 
cl Frulicetum Britanniettm we find the following 
notice of it : — "From Chinese drawings, and from 
the extravagant praises bestowed upon this plant, in 
the Mtmoires sur la Chine, published by the mis- 
sionaries, an ardent desire was excited in Sir Joseph 
Banks and others to import plants into England ; and 
previously to 1786 Sir Joseph Banks engaged Mr. 
Duncan, a medical gentleman attached to the East 
India Company's service, to procure a plant for the 
Royal Garden atlvew, where it was first seen, through 
Mr. Duncan's exertions, in 17S7." 

" One of the largest Tree Paeonies within 10 miles of 
London stood till lately in the grounds of Spring 
Grove, where it was planted by Sir Joseph Banks. It 
was 6 feet or S feet high, and formed a binh S feet 
or 10 feet in diameter in 1825. South of London 
there are equally large plants at Rook's Nest, near 
Godstone, Surrey, which were planted in 1S1S. 
North of London the largest plant in the country is 
at the seat of Sir Abraham Hume at Wormleybury, in 
Hertfordshire. It is 7 feet high, and forms a bush 
14 feet in diameter after having been planted thirty 
years. . . In the year 1S35 this plant perfected 320 
flowers, but it has been known to bear three times 
that number." Loudon also mentions some large 
plants in Scotland, at Ilopetoun House, and Dalkeith 
Park. 

From these extracts it would seem that the Moutan 
succeeds perfectlyin England, and yetsomehowit never 
becomes popular, and is never generally cultivated 
in this country. I shall now endeavour to point out 
what I believe to be the reasons of our failure, and to 
show how the Tree Psony can be successfully culti- 
vated in Europe. When we consider the great beauty 
of the plant, its noble flowers, and the diversity of its 
colouring, it certainly deserves our best attention. 
And now let me give a short notice of its history. 

The Tree Paiony is found wild on the mountains of 
the central provinces of China, and is cultivated as a 
garden plant in all parts of the Empire. It was first 
seen by Europeans in the gardens about Canton, but 
it is not indigenous to that part of China. The Canton 
gardeners carry on a large trade with the Moutan 
growers, who bring the plants yearly in boats from 
the provinces of Hoo-nan and the western parts of 
Kiang-nan, a distance of at least 1000 miles. This 
takes place in winter when the plants are leafless and 
in a state of rest ; the roots are packed in baskets, 
open at the top, with scarcely any soil adhering to 
them : in this simple manner they are distributed 
over all the Empire without suffering any injury. 
On their arrival in the South they are immediately 
potted by the purchasers, and owing to the difference 
in the temperature soon come into bloom. As 
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MAKING THE MOST OF AN ACRE 
IN fl LONDON SUBURB. 

♦ 

The Garden at Ken View. View Road. 
. Highgate 





does your flowering 



with 



AN important problem has been solved 
under the auspices of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Plait Together with their 
gardener, VIr. Charles Turner, they 
k have surt-eeded in making the moat 
of an acre of garden in a London 
suburb. Ken View, their prettv, 
in View Road, Highgate, is pleasantly 
ed, but it can claim no exceptional advan- 
tages, and it will be seen from the account 
which folJows of a visit to the. garden, that the 
means employed are open to the possessor of 
domains of similar extent, with similar condi- 
tions prevailing, given the will to use them. 
It should be said, first of all, that ten 
yeaTs ago there was no 
garden. When the house 
was taken, it was sur- 
rounded by a field, con- 
taining a few fine old Oak 
trees, which are still in 
evidence. The rest had to 
be planned and executed. 
As to soil, it is a strong 
loam resting on clay, some 
tons of which have bp 
removed when malting '- 
beds or borders, an- 
there are some things whu h 
do particularly well, there 
are others which cannot be 
persuaded to thrive satis- 
factorily. On the house 
itself, planted within the 
last seven years, Ceanothus 
Veitchii and Gloire do 
Versailles, Crataegus pyra- 
cantha, Lonicera, Rose 
Aimec Vibert, and Cis'tus 
ladamferous fa somewhat 
rare plant), find themselves 
favourably located. 

"As to Roses," said Mr. 
Turner, "they are very 
much at home here." 

The Hosery. 

"So I should judge from 
the appearance of the charming and exceedingly 
well planned Kosery." 

"The Rosery, which is sheltered on one side 
by the double pink Hawthorns, which flowerr 
very freely, and on the other by a belt of Eng- 
lish Yews, is "complete in itself. Mrs. Piatt 
takes a special interest in Rose growing." 

"What is the size?" 

fc Sixty-eight feet long, and fifty two feet 
wide. The teTrace at the top is five feet six 
inches wide, and the slope on which two Roses 
(Gardenia} are planted, is two feet six inches 
in depth. These Koses are just allowed to trail 
along the ground, instead of being trained up 
a pole. Gardenia flowers perfectly in the sea- 
son, and is treated after the fashion usual to 
pillar Roses. In the centre of the Rosery is 
a small bed, with an old sundial surrounded 
with Pompone Koses, such as Cecile Brunner, 
Eugenie Laraesch, etc," 

"With what varieties do you fill the twelve 
beds?" 

"The eight inside beds are planted with 
eight distinct varieties — Caroline Testout, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Richmond, Vis- 
countess Folkestone, General Jacqueminot, 
Jukes Grolez, Killarncy, and Madame Carnot. 
Of the four outside beds, two are Hybrid Per- 
petuate, and the other two Hybrid Teas, includ- 



ing, among newer varieties — Madame Edn 
Meyer, Mrs. J. C. Hill, Entente Cordiale, Marie 
Detasalle, Lyon Rose, Theresa, My Maryland, 
Duchess of Wellington, White Kiliarney. Mrs. 
W. Christie Miller, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, George 
Waud, Madame Segond Weber, Cynthia Ford, 
George Reimers, Grace Molyneaux, Arthur R. 
Goodwin, Mrs. J. C. Holland, Tonkheer Mock, 
Dr. Campbell Hall, General Macarthur, and 
I.ady Alice Stanley. The older varieties 
include Frau Karl Druschki, Captain Christy, 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, Mrs. J. Laing, 
and J. B. Clark. There are two big bushes of 
Gross an Teplitz, a pillar each of Conrad 
Meyer and Madame Abel Carriere, with two 
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of Tea Rambler. Right along the end is a 
row of Madame Plantier." 

"You are at work in the Rosery now?" 

"Yes, I am pricking up the gravel to give the 
paths round the house a freshened appearance." 

" How do you generally prepare the beds for 
planting?" 

"We remove the top soil, then take away all 
clay that is within two or two and a half feet 
of the surface, break up the bottom layer, and 
place a second-rate material next, filling up 
with the best, so as to encourage the roots to 
remain 1 near at home.' Where wc have to deal 
with very sticky, water-holding clay, we place 
a layer of crocks, or ashes first, to ensure better 
drainage, then fill up as I have just mentioned. 
For the more delicate Hybrid Teas, we add 
eomc loaf-mould, and for Teas a large portion 
of leaf-mould and sand. The only manure 
used in planting is crushed bones and bouemeal, 
"We apply an approved chemical dressing when 
the first buds are showing, after which we use 
manure-water only, and topdress in the 
autumn with ordinary farmyard manure. Three 
of the beds have not been touched since they 
were first planted ; others have been re-made ; 
and one or two entirely changed. I ought to 
mention that we practice disbudding of weakly 
growths and crowded flower stems." 



"How long 
Roses last?" 

"The flowers in the Rosery begin to show 
early in June, and go on until the frost cuts 
them down. Last year they were in bloom 
until December." 

Flower Borders and Beds. 

Proceeding to the extremely well kept Lawn, 
which is adorned with two large Oaks of con- 
siderable age, with Daffodils under them, we 
came to a number of flower borders and beds 
surrounding a croquet ground of considerable 
size. n 
"How do you fill the borders?" I asked. 
"The biggest of the three will be filled this 
summer with annuals, chiefly Carnation- 
flowered Poppies, Cosmos, Larkspurs, Mari- 
golds, Phacelia, and Linums. The long, 
narrow border will be occupied by three varie- 
ties of dwarf Nasturtiums, Cloth of Gold, 
Sutton's Ruby King, and Dobbie's Purity, a 
new white variety. The whole of the inter- 
mediate border will consist of Pentstemons in 
variety, which make a very fine show in flower, 
and Hollyhocks as a background. As to the 
four beds, two are at present full of blue Hya- 
cinths, and the other two of flesh-coloured. 
We employ only two varieties. The blue 
variety is Margaret, and 
the name of the other is 
Chestnut Flower. Later on 
two of these beds will be 
planted with Verbenas, 
chiefly Miss Willmott, and 
the other two with tuberous 
Begonias. Two or three 
distinct colours, rather than 
mixed varieties, are pre- 
ferred, and kept to as far 
as possible. Beyond these 
borders and beds the lawn 
is divided from the orchard 
by the Rose pergola, sixty- 
five feet long." 
"When was it put up?" 
"Five years ago. The 
varieties are American 
Pillar, Jersey Beauty, Una, 
Psyche, Philadelphia 
Rambler, Leuchstern, Tea 
Rambler, Lady Gay, Hia- 
watha, and Blush Beauty. 
Beyond seeing they do not 
suffer for water, nothing is 
done to the Roses, but just 
the ordinary pruning 
directly after the summer 
flowering, and an autumn 
mulch of farmyard manure, 
I may say that we very 
seldom gather these Roses, 
they are mostly grown for garden decoration. 
Near the pergola is a single arch of the pink 
and white Dorothy Perkins, and adjacent a 
pillar of Lady Godiva." 

" I see you have a rockery in a corner of the 
croquet lawn?" 

"It is only a very small one, and is planted 
with dwarf Alpines, such as Phloxes, Aubrie- 
tias, Sedums, Saxifrages, Rock Cistus, Lithos- 
perniums, Fritillarias, Anemone appennina, and 
Campanulas." 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

■ By the appearance of one of your beds of 
Rhododendrons, the soil suits them as well as 
it does Roses?" 

"The bed you speak of is exclusively 
Cynthia, and was planted just five years ago. 
In another place, a single plant of Pink Pearl 
occupies a bed ; and at the back of this is a 
serpentine bed filled with Artus Tulips, which 
were just peeping through the ground. The 
bank of Rhododendrons consists of named 
varieties mixed." 

"Anything particular about planting?" 

"If I were planting fresh plants now, and 
found tile natural soil to be good loam, I 
should only add silver sand. But, if it proved 
to be rather sticky, 1 should take it out and 
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add leaf-mould or a little peat. Feat, how- 
ever, is not essential. We plant in natural 
loam where possible." 

"Then there is the bed of Azaleas, with the 
Oaks as a background." 

"There we get a great show of flower in the 
season. The bed is twenty-eight feet long and 
fifteen wide, and was planted eight years ago. 
The Azaleas are all named 
hybrids, crosses between 
■nollis and sinensis. The 
soil is similar to that used 
tor Rhododendrons, only 
with more leaf-mould and 
sand. Since they were 
planted, we have only had 
one failure, and that was 
owing to a frost two sea- 
sons ago, which nipped the 
buds just as they were 
opening. Not only'are the 
plants covered with flowers 
of a most enchanting colour, 
but their perfume is de- 
lightful." 



" No ; there is a combination of Clematis, 
Jackmanni and languinosa, also Buddleia 
variabilis magnifies, and a Banksian Rose 
which we are trying to persuade to flower. 
In the border below the fence, the chief varie- 
ties of herbaceous and other plants are the 
Californian Poppy, Sidalcea Listen, Erigcron 
speciosus (a grand plant for lasting and cut- 



How to Treat 

"When do you 
mend the planting of 
Azaleas?" 

"From October onwards 
until spring. This bed was 
originally planted in the 
month of February. In 
very- dry seasons, care 
should be taken that the 
plants do not lack water 
when they are making 
growth, and they derive 
great benefit from a mulch- 
ing of cow manure, in August or early Sep- 
tember, just as we do the Rhododendrons. Of 
course, we pick off the seed pods directly the 
Azaleas have done flowering, and last season, 
owing to the unusual drought, they had two or 
three supplies of water. For plants requiring 
a good supply of moisture, it is undoubtedly 
an advantage being on clay soil, because there 
is always a certain amount of moisture rising 
which keeps them cool and 
fresh, even under the 
hottest sun. In other 
words, the hot weather of 
an ordinary season never 
distresses them. The length 
of the flowering season 
depends upon the weather, 
but varies from a fortnight, 
if unfavourable, to a month 
or more in genial seasons." 

"I conclude that the 
soil also suits Lilacs?" 

"The nine half-standard 
trees were planted three or 
four years ago, and do very 
well indeed. But to keep 
them dwarf, we have to 
sacrifice the flowers every 
other year by pruning hard 
back. In future, we think 
of doing half one season 
and half the next — we shall 
then secure some flowers 
every year. One of the worst 
foes of Lilacs in bloom is 
heavy rain— it bruises the 
blossoms. With us Lilacs 
are such vigorous growers 
that several of the plants 
have been lifted to check 
them. Then there is the 
miied bed of Kalmias, 
Andromedas, Pernettyas, 
and Skimmias, with a standard Rhododendron 
Lady Falmouth in the middle. Curiously 
enough, the Kalmias do not flower, and we 
think that the position is too cold for them." 

The Kew Principle. 

"You do not confine the fence of the west 
border to Roses?" 




THE 



GARDEN AT KEN VIEW, HIGHGATE. 



ting), Monarda Cambridge Scarlet, Mont- 
bretias, Tradescantia virginica, Dielytra specta- 
bibs, Hydrangea paniculata, Gypsophila pani- 
culata, 'Pyrethrums, and Caucasian Scabious. 
About one half of the border is edged with 
Campanula carpatica, and dotted at intervals 
along the back are large plants of Delphiniums, 
in front of which we have planted Lychnis 
chalcedonica — scarlet in front of blue. I think 




A BORDER OF CANTERBURY BELLS AT KEN VIEW. HIGHGATE. 



this is called the Kew principle, and the effect 
is excellent. At the beginning of the west 
border is a group of hardy Ferns, also a few 
plants of Anchusa italica Dropmore variety, 
and A. Opal. Here, too, is a bed of Iris ger- 
manica, and in the oval bed in front of the 
house we have groups of English Iris." 
"We must not overlook the Delphiniums," 



Successtonal Blooming-. 

"That bed is fourteen feet in diameter, 
it was replanted this year, the first 
it was planted eight years ago. We put ashes 
over the crowns in November to prevent 
injury from the slugs. During the growing 
a large quantity of water is given, and 
doses of liquid manure. In front of 
the Delphiniums is a bed of 
Caroline Testout, on its 
own roots, chosen because 
of its colour, and because 
it is a Rose which flowers 
at the same time as Del- 
phiniums. The effect of 
these two beds i9 ex- 
quisite, and quite up to the 
Kew idea of scarlet and 
blue. We aim at tr suc- 
cession as well as the 
simultaneous principle." 

"You might give me an 
example ?" 

"For instance, after a 
border of Canterbury Bells 
(Campanula media), we 
have Asters or dwarf Nas- 
turtiums to finish out the 
season. On another occa- 
sion a border of Spanish 
Iris is followed by Antir- 
rhinums, or Sweet Williams 
followed by Late annuals. 
In the west border, and 
among the shrubs in the 
oval bed close to the 
house, various Lilies are 
grown in variety, including 
canadense, Henryi, Horn 
boldti magnificum, Mona- 
delphum Szovitzianum, pardalinum, superbum, 
testaceum, and umbellatum. To grow Lilies 
well, we have to prepare special places and 
soils for them." 

The Value of Siberian Craba. 

^"On the east border," continued Mr Turner, 
"is a long line of Paeonies, named varieties, 
and in the background are Lilacs Charles X. 

and Snowy Mespilos ; also 
such plants as Doronicum, 
Aquilegia, Campanula per- 
sicifolia (blue and white 
varieties), LathyTus lati- 
folius (rose and white 
varieties), Phloxes, Lupins, 
and Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer. Towards the 
front are a few groups of 
the May-flowering Tulip 
Gesneriana, and the ordin- 
ary Forget-me-not. The 
Roses on this border are 
standards, put here to give 
a little colour later in sum- 
mer when the other flowers 
are past. The* varieties are 
Hugh Dickson, Senateur 
Vaisse {a very sweet-scented 
Rose), and Captain Hay- 
ward. There is also a 
Siberian Crab grown as a 
standard. I think that 
Siberian Crabs should be 
grown much, more than 
they are in small garden^. 
They are lovely in flower 
and in fruit, which makes 
excellent jelly, and no 
trouble to grow, only re- 
quiring to be thinned out 
occasionally." 

On the other side of the 
pergola is a delightful little orchard, with trees ' 
planted in rows, and early in February I caught 
a glimpse of single Daffodils coming up in 
the grass. 

"How often do you disturb the Daffodils?" 
I enquired. 

" They have not been touched for < 
but they are now needing a little 
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Apples, Plums, and Cherries are the principal 
fruit, Ooe of the best varieties of the Apples 
here is Pott's Seedling, and other cookers are 
Warner's King, Lord SufBeld, Cellini, and 
Flower of Kent. The dessert varieties are 
Irish Peach, Worcester Pearraain, King of the 
Pippins, and Ribston Pippin. The Plums are 
Victoria, Archduke, Tiar, and Coe's Golden 
Drop ; and the Cherries, May Duke, Governor 
Wood, and Kentish. All the trees are grown 
with collars, and the grass is cut away clean. 
They make a fine show both in flower and 
fruiting ; and before the Daffodils have ceased 
to bloom, Bluebells begin to peep out. 1 do 
not prune fruit very heavily, but if a tree grows 
too vigorously, I root prune. Top pruning is 
not much done. On the east side of the 
orchard you notice is another enclosure, where 
we gTow Border Carnations, herbaceous Phlox, 
and annuals, while running through the centre 
bed is a chain of pitlar Roses, chiefly Dorothy 
Perkins." 

"And on the other side vegetables?" 

u Not many vegetables. Peas and Asparagus - 
are the chief, also Runner, Dwarf and Broad 
Beans, with Lettuce and other salad. The 
four varieties of Paas for the present year are 
Pilot, Veitch's Prestige, Eckford's Shropshire 
Hero, and Royal Salute. We pick up to the 
beginning of October. Then close to the 
house are some rows of Raspberries. They do 
remarkably well On our moist soil. There is 
also near by a fruit cage, with Gooseberries, 
Black and Ked Currants, and a few Straw- 
berries." 

Arttftoial Help. 

"You have no glasshouses?" 
"None at all. All the heat we have consists 
of hotbeds in frames, of which there are half a 
dozen. These are used for raising seeds in 
early spring, and in the autumn for cuttings. 
I have assistance for the mowing and several 
other odd jobs. I have had the pleasure of 
winning three firsts and second at the Autumn 
Fruit Show of the Royal Horticultural Society 
for Pott's Seedling, which proves that we can 
grow Apples for exhibition. But the garden i3 
more for the pleasure of its owners than to 
grow for exhibition purposes. I have been 
here seven years this month, and as to past 
experience, I was seven years at Garnon's 
Gardens, Herefordshire (where 1 commenced), 
and subsequently at Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
three years ; Bostock Hall, Middlewich, 
Cheshire, for two years; and Blenheim Palace, 
Oxford, for eighteen months. Id my opinion, 
the interest in cultivation and arrangement in 
a small garden is certainly not less than that 
of a number of acres, and as we have been 
able to prove at Ken View, it is possible to do 
a great deal without much artificial assistance." 

Alfred Wilcox. 

Next week the gardens of a historic seat in 
Hampshire, Heckfield Place, Winchfield, will be 
described. 

f 
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ABOUT CORDONS. 

HE value of cordon trees in any garden 
is very great, but in a small one they 
are of exceptional value. Even in a 
very small garden, several varieties 
each of Pears, Apples, and Plums may be 
grown. Walls are not absolutely necessary, 
either. 

The Advantage of Cordons. 

I would advise the amateur to regard each 
cordon tree as a pot plant, and to treat it 
accordingly. By this, I mean that he should 
restrict both root and branch growth, and so 
reap a good crop of fruits from a confined area. 
More varieties may be grown in a small garden 



than could possibly be managed if bushes, pyra- 
mids, or standards were planted. Of course, 
readers will scarcely need reminding that 
where large gardens obtain, I am advocating 
cordons in addition to the forms named above, 
and cordons in preference where the gardens 
are very small. 

If a cordon dies, or in any other way proves 
unsatisfactory, its loss to the owner is not great, 
and can soon be replaced at a small cost. 

Cordons should certainly be trained on walls 
where these are available, but they may be 
grown in rows, in the open borders, trained 
upright to stout stakes, just like so many Chrys- 
anthemums ; and as single and double cordons 
near paths, as shown at D and E respectively 
'in the accompanying sketches. 

Now, 1 do not need to repeat what 1 have 
already said in previous notes in regard to the 
preparation of the soil, further than to remind 
readers who are intending to cultivate cordons, 
that deep trenching of the soil is essential ; 
also, that it must be fairly dry when the trees 
are put in, and made very firm. 

What is a Cordon. 

A cordon fruit tree is really a one-branch 
tree. It bears leaves on sideshoots, which 
eventually develop into spurs, and the latter 
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METHODS OF TRAINING CORDONS. 

soon become furnished with flower-buds. 
Simply put, a cordon, then, resembles a Vine 
rod ; and if the amateur will, for a few 
moments, turn his thoughts to the Vine as he 
has seen it from time to time, he will soon get 
a good idea of the treatment a cordon fruit tree 
should receive. . 

In the illustration, A shows a maiden stock 
ungrafted ; B shows the same stock grafted, 
and bearing a growth one year old (it has been 
grafted at the point shown by the slanting dark 
line near the bottom). This is called a maiden 
fruit tree, and is the form from which cordons, 
bushes, and pyramids are eventually shaped. 
C shows a cordon planted, and trained at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees on a wall. 
This is also the way to train cordons on espalier 
fences. The distance apart should be eighteen 
inches- On very high walls — those ten to four- 
teen feet high— the cordons may be trained in 
an upright way. D and E show a single and 
a double cordon for training to low wires, or 
other supports, near garden paths, and at the 
base of walls of espalier fences. 

The way to prune and other necessary par- 
ticulars, will be dealt with in due season. 

Stocks. 

For Apples, the Paradise ; for Pears, the 
Quince; for Plums, common Plum stocks; for 
Cherries, the wild Cherry and Mahaleb. In 
subsequent issues the best varieties will bo 
named for grafting on stocks G. G. 



LIKE wireworms in their manner of attack- 
ing crops, flea beetles can often be found 
upon Cabbages and root crops generally. 
They mostly abound in cloddy soil, and, 
especially in dry seasons, cause considerable 
damage to Turnips, Kale, and many other 
plants, which find it impossible to grow away 
from their attacks. Under certain conditions, 
favourable to the breeding of these insects, 
they increase with great rapidity. Generation 
succeeds generation, and at the same time they 
clear off every particle of growth as soon as it 
appears. 

I have seen much damage done by flea 
beetles, but, in many cases, the person whose 
crops are affected, has omitted to take steps to 
remedy the evil until his garden Is practically 
alive with the pests, and it then becomes an 
extremely difficult matter to deal with them. 

These flea beetles are very small, being usually 
about one-tenth o£ an inch long, and vary from 
a bluish-black to a greeaish-black in colour. 
They lay their minute, yellowish eggs under the 
leaves. Within a period of about five days, 
these eggs turn into larva, which feed upon the 
soft parts of the plants, considerably weakening 
them. When the seeds of Turnips and Cab- 
bages germinate, the beetles often devour the 
plants before they have a fair chance to grow. 

Readers whose crops have suffered from these 
beetles should steep their seeds in a solution of 
paraffin emulsion, and also syringe the crops 
occasionally with the same preparation, whilst 
they are growing. 

The Crane-fly. 

The term crane-fly is applied indiscriminately 
to the two common species known to naturalists 
as Tipula oleracea and Tipula paludosa. The 
habits of both are practically identical. The 
first-named is the earlier insect of the two, and 
occurs from May to about August ; whilst the 
latter occurs mostly from July to September. 
This fly is commonly known as daddy or Harry 
longlegs. The larvae or grubs are very fre- 
quently of a most destructive character to cer- 
tain crops. They are about an inch in length. 

It would be of no use attempting to catch, 
the fully-developed fly, because the task would 
prove extremely difficult. The best plan, 
therefore, is to keep a watchful eye for the 
larva?. Infested ground should receive a good 
application of quicklime ; or, where gaslime is 
more easily obtained, a dressing of this may be 
given, but with great caution, and it must not 
be attempted to grow any kind of crop upon 
the ground under ten weeks from the date of 
applying the lime. 

Fea and Bean Weevils. 

The Pea weevil is from one-fourth to one-fiftli 
of an inch in length, and its colour is of a 
darkish hue, whilst the body is covered with 
greyish scales. The beetles lay their eggs either 
just upon the soil, or beneath the surface, and 
near the roots. When these eggs hatch, the 
wrinkled grubs feed upon the roots of Peas and 
Beans alike. Often cases which are attributed to 
slugs or sparrows are really caused by the Pea 
and Bean weevils. Always keep a watchful eye 
for their attacks, and if any sign of the pest is 
observed, it is a good plan to scatter old soot 
over the plants, or a spraying with kerosene 
emulsion or any good advertised insecticide will 
prove highly beneficial. 

The Diamond-back Moth. 

The diamond-back moth belongs to an exten- 
sive group of moths known as Tineina, which 
have taken a great liking to the Cabbage tribe. 
They are frequently seen in the form of small 
caterpillars which find their way in between 
the leaves of the Cabbages, and cover the hearts 
by this means causing them to rot. 

Ernest A. Pabkei. 

(To be teintinuid.) 
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so enraptured with the delicacy that he resolved to have 
it at home, and the following spring sowed his small 
suburban garden entirely with Maize. As he got his 
seed, a large tropical variety, from a corn-chandler in 
the neighbourhood, lie never had the satisfaction of 
gathering a single cob ; a few abortive attempts at 
seeding were made by tlie plants, but not a single 
perfect grain was ever formed, so he gave Hp growing 
Maize in despair. My experience has been, that 
about the beginning of September, or even the third 
week in August, some cobs were ready for use, but 
much of course depends on the season ; if warm and 
dry, the corn will be the sooner ready. The best way 
of judging when this is the case, is to press the fore- 
finger and thumb upon the cob on either side, if each 
grain can be distinctly felt and is yet full enough of 
milky juice to yield to the touch, it is the right 
moment for gathering. 

As every plant produces from two to four cobs, it is 
probable, in a private family, that there will be a 
greater number than are required, for culinary purposes 
alone; therefore those that are not needed for boiling 
should be left to ripen, which they will do by the end 
of October, and should be kept in the cob until the 
following spring, when the season for sowing has 
again arrived. 

To cook the corn, have ready a pot of boiling water, 
into which drop the cobs ; they must be kept 
continually on the boil, and will be quite tender in 
half-an-hour, when they may be served up on buttered 
toast, or eaten with butter, salt and pepper according 
to taste. 

My experience convinces me that at any rate this 
particular variety of Maize could be profitably culti- 
vated a^ a farmer's crop in this country, especially in our 
southern and midland counties. T. S. y. 



DIED, at his rSt&eiicr, Beech Hill, Bury St. 
Edmund's, in his 66th year, Mr. Henry Turner. 
lie began life as a gardener, and until its close, on 
the 22d of October last, remained devotedly attached 
to horticultural pursuits. For many years he was 
curator of the Bury St. Edmund's Botanic Gardens, 
hut resigned this position about the year 1857, after 
having established his claim as one of the heirs-at-law 
of a wealthy relative who had died intestate ; and 
being now in the possession of considerable wealth 
he purchased a small estate, and built upon it a rest- 
dence in accordance with his own tastes. Possessed 
of an innate love, amounting to almost a passion, for 
plants and flowers, which no alteration in circum- 
stances or surroundings could in the least degree 
eflace — possessing also an extensive knowledge of 
ornamental trees and shrubs — he rapidly surrounded 
his home with a unique and extensive assortment of 
the same, most of which he planted with his own 
hands, and attended to with the greatest care. His 
garden was his great delight ; but he did not allow 
this to prevent him from giving attention to other 
duties which devolved upon him. He took the 
greatest interest in the affairs of his native town, being 
at the time of his decease an alderman of the borough, 
a trustee of the Guildhall Feoffment, a member of the 
Burial Board, an Income- Tax Commissioner, and 
chairman of the gas company, &c. Whatever offices 
he took in hand he invariably discharged the duties 
belonging to them with a fidelity and conscientious- 
ness, combined with courtesy and kindness to all, 
wbich won for him the esteem of all classes. Indeed 
he may be said to have been a man who never made 
for himself an enemy. On two occasions the 
mayoralty was offered to him, bnt he quietly declined 
the honour. On the last occasion {November, 1S75) 
it is possible that he might have accepted it had he 
not felt that the hand of death was upon him ; but, 
although he continued to discharge his numerous 
duties until almost the last, he wisely declined to add 
to their number. As may be supposed, he was a 
warm supporter of the Bury Horticultural Society, 
being a Vice-President and one of its oldest members. 

lie rests in the beautiful cemetery of Bury St. 
Edmund's, in the laying out of which he materially 
assisted, and in the careful keeping of which he took 
the greatest interest. His funeral was attended by 
the mayor and corporation of the town, and a vast 
throng of personal friends, including many horti- 
culturists, some of whom came from a distance to 
pay the last tribute of nffection to one they had long 
loved and esteemed — as a touching proof of which 



many were provided with flowers which they sorrow- 
fully placed upon the coffin, so that it was literally 
covered with those mute though expressive emblems 
of affection which the deceased through life had loved 
so well, 

We much regret to record the death, on the 

4th inst., of Mr. Edward George Henderson, of 
the Wellington Road Nurseries, St. John's Wood. 
Mr. Henderson, who was in the ninety-fourth year of 
his age, was the eldest son of Mr. Andrew Hender- 
son, the founder of the Pine-apple Hace Nursery. 
He remained with his father until the beginning of 
the present century, when he commenced business on 
his own account, at the nurseries in Edgware Road, 
known as Vine Place. Mr. John Andrew Hender- 
son, the younger son, remained at the Pine-apple 
Nursery, in which concern he eventually became a 
partner, and continued to be so until he retired entirely 
from business. In those days, fruit growing not being 
nearly so extensively carried out in private places as 
at the present time, both the Pine-apple Place and 
Vine Place Nurseries were, in addition to the culture 
of popular plants, greatly devoted to the culture of 
fruit, which was supplied in large quantities to the 
nobility and gentry in and around London, but it 
was a singular anl well-known fact that the Pine- 
apple Place Nursery produced the best Grapes, and 
the Vine Place establishment the best Pine-apples. 
About forty years ago the late Mr. Edward George 
Henderson left the Vine Place Nursery and removed 
to Wellington Road, at which establishment he con- 
tioued to cultivate an extensive and varied collection 
of plants until about twelve years ago, when be retired 
from takiog an active part in the business. Mr. 
Henderson's life was closed in his sleep, his death 
only being detected by those watching, by the slight 
falling' of the head on his pillow. The day before 
he walked across the room and enjoyed his meals as 
usual, but from bis short breathing he evidently knew, 
when he retired to rest, that the time was approach- 
ing for his departure, for which event he had for some 
time been wishing, and to which he had been looking 
forward. 



Variorum. 

Darlington Gardeners' Institute. — The 
annual meeting of the members ofthe Institute took 
place on November 2, Mr. J. Bousfield in the 
chair ; and the Secretary read the following report, 
which was adopted :— 

" In presenting the third annual report of the Gar- 
deners* Institute, the committee congratulate the sub- 
scribers on a satisfactory increase in their numbers, and 
also in their income, though owing to the expenses in- 
curred in the removal of the Institute to more convenient 
premises they are unable to report any balance in hand. 
They are glad, however, to report that the subscriptions 
have fully covered expenses. Papers have been read by 
the following gentlemen : — Mr. Richardson, ' What to 
Read and How to Read It ;' Mr. Wrather, ' The Cul- 
tivation of the Rose;' Mr. Wand, 'Tricolor Pelar- 
goniums Mr. Casson, ' Fumigation ;" Mr. Shaw, 
'The Strawberry;' Mr. Burrell, 'The Gladioli;' Rev. 
C. King, 'The Leaf, Botanically, &c.;' Mr. Helier, 
' Stage Pelargoniums ;' Mr. Casson, ' The Flow of the 
Sap.' The committee are glad to report that those read- 
ing's were numerously 'at tended and much appreciated, and 
the cordial thanks of the Institute are due to the gentle- 
men named for their kindness, and they express a hope 
that those readings may continue. They also report and 
gratefully acknowledge the gift of a valuable microscope 
from Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P. Twenty-one meetings 
for the inspection and naming of fruits and flowers have 
been held, and those meetings have been useful, interest- 
ing, and instructive." 

The balance-sheet showed that the receipts and 
expenditure amounted to £61 6s. \id. Mr. E. Pease 
was re-elected President ; Messrs. J. Bousfield and 
R. Graham, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. H. Lazenby, 
Secretary ; Messrs. Taylor and Ford, secretaries of 
the fruit committee ; and Mr. G. Shaw, Treasurer. 
The following gentlemen were elected on the com- 
mittee : — Messrs, Wand, Short, Wrather, Snaith, 
Mossom, Kent, E. K. Bailey, Cowper, Cusson, 
Hodgson, Rev, J, King, Richardson, and Bowker. 
Votes of thanks to the President for his continued 
kindness, to the Vice-Presidents and the officers, 
and to chose friends who had sent fruit, concluded 
the business. 

Cryptomerias. — ( This last plant (Cryptomeria 
japonica), which may often be seen struggling for limited 
existence in an English garden, is one of the chief 
glories of Japan, where it grows in much the same 
form as the Sequoia or Wellingtonia, reaching the 
height of from 100 to Ko feet, with a trunk of 8 or 
10 feet in diameter, 3oH3y make superb avenues with 



their dense green crests forming a royal arch against 
the sky. "Over the Sea and Far Away" hy T. IV, 
ffimMifa M.A., KJi.C.S. {p. 328). 
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Nov- a. — A fine bright day. Cold. 

— 3. — A very cloudy day, dull and cool. Thin rain com- 

menced to fall at 9 p.m. 

— 4. -Overcast, dull, and milder. Heavy raio in early 

morning. 

— 5. — A very dull day. Fog misty, aod very dark in 

morning ; g.is necessary. 

— 6.— A fine day. Cloudy at limes. Cool bre«e._ 

~- 7. — A fine bright day. Cloudy in afternoon. Cold. 
— . 8. — A fine day, partially cloudy. Very cold. Overcast 
at 3 p.m., aod snow fell in large flakes. 

During the week ending Saturday, Novem- 
ber 4, in the neighbourhood of London, the reading of 
the barometer at the level of the sea increased from 
30.28 inches at the beginning of the week to 30.29 
inches by the morning of October 29, decreased to 
30.17 inches by the afternoon of the 30th, increased 
to 30.35 inches by the afternoon of November t, 
decreased to 30. 19 inches by the evening of the 2d, 
and increased to 30.39 inches by the end ofthe week. 
The mean reading for the week at sea level was 30.26 
inches, being 0.05 inch above that of the preceding 
week, and 0.32 inch above the average. 

The highest temperatures of the air observed by 
day varied from SSk" otl October 30 to 46^ on 
November 1 ; the mean value for the week was 51*. 
The lowest temperatures of the air observed by night 
ranged from 3oJ" on November 2, to 435° on the 4th : ; 
the mean value for the week was 37 0 . The mean 
daily range of temperature in the week was 14°, the 
greatest range in the day being [84° on November 2, 
and the least 9F on the 4th. The mean daily 
temperatures of the air, and the departures from their 
respective averages, were as follows : — October 29, 
47°-7, + l°.r; 30t°. 47°*2» + °°-7: 3*st, 39°4r 
— 7 0 ; November i, 38°.7, — 7°.S; 2d, 39°.6, — 6°.4; 
3d, 43°-9, — i°.9J 4tb, 48°. 5, + 2°-9. The mean 
temperature of the air for the week was 43°.6, being 
2\6 lower than the average of sixty years. 

The highest readings of a thermometer with 
blackened bulb in vacuo, placed in sun's rays, were 
93 on October 29, 94 0 on the 31st, and 92° on 
November I ; on the 4th the reading did not rise 
above S5¥- The lowest readings of a thermometer 
on'grass, with its bulb exposed to the sky, were 254° 
on November2, and 26 0 on the 1st ; the mean reading 
for the week was 32$*. 

The direction, of the wind was variable, and its 
strength gentle. The weather during the week was 
fine, cold, and very dry. Fog prevailed on Novem- 
ber 2. 

Rain fell on one day, viz., Saturday, November 4 ; 
the amount collected was o. 19 inch. 

In England, the highest temperature of the air 
observed by day was 60" both at Truro and Sheffield ; 
at Norwich and Bradford 53 0 was the highest tempe- 
rature in the week ; the mean value from all stations 
was 554 0 . The lowest temperatures of the ait 
observed by night was 25 0 at Truro on November 2 ; 
at Liverpool and Sunderland 36" 0 was the lowest tern* , 
perature in the week j the general mean from alP 
stations was 31!°. The range of temperature in the* 
week was the least at Norwich and Liverpool, botfci, 
iS°, and the greatest at Truro, 35 0 ; the mean rangfc 
of temperature from all stations was 24J 0 . 
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TUKNER Harriett. 

Effects under £450. 



22 January. The Will of Harriett Turner late of Ropley 
in the County of Southampton Spinster who died 
8 November 1875 at Ropley was proved at Winchester by 
Henry Turner of Ropley Retired Blacksmith the Brother the 
sole Executor. 



TURNER Henry. 

Effects under £3,000. 



9 February. The Will of Henry Turner late of 

Harpurhey in the Parish of Manchester in the County of 
Lancaster Gentleman who died 17 November 1875 at 
Harpurhey was proved at Manchester by Robert Topham 
of 422 Stockport-road Manchester Hat Trimmings Manu- 
facturer and Samuel Goodwin of Kirkmanshulme-lane 
Longsight near Manchester Solicitor's Managing Clerk the 
Executors. 



TURNER Henry. 12 April. The Will of Henry Turner late of 139 and 

Effects under £6 000 U ° Praed - Str ™ t ; in "> e County of Middlesex China and 

Glass Merchant who died 28 March 1876 at Praed-street was 
proved at the Principal Registry by Haswell Joseph 
Turner of 139 and 140 Praed-street China and Glass Merchant 
the Son the sole Executor. 



TURNER Henry. 

Effects nnder £1,500. 



6 November. Administration of the effects of Henry 

Turner late of Dishforth in the County of York Farmer 
who died 10 October 1876 at Dishforth was granted at York 
to Hannah Turner of Dishforth Widow the Relict. 





TURNER Henry. 

Effects under £8,000. 



29 December. The Will of Henry Turner late of Bury 
St. Edmunds in the County of Suffolk Gentleman who died 
22 October 1876 at Bury St. Edmunds was proved at Bury 
St. Edmunds by Sarah Turner of Bury St. Edmunds 
Widow the Relict and Henry Catling of 97 Oakfleld.road 
Anerley in the County of Surrey Gentleman the Executors. 



TURNER Isaac. 

Effects under £450. 



5 August. The Will of Isaac Turner late of Low House 
Mill in the Parish of Creator in the County of Cumberland 
Miller and Farmer who died 13 September 1874 at Low House 
Mill was proved at Carlisle by John Turner Farmer and 
Miller the Brother and Martha Turner Spinster the Sister 
both of Low House Mill the Executors. 



TURNER Isaac. 

Effects nnder J 



21 December. Administration of the effects of Isaac 
Turner late of Westhoughton in the County of Lancaster 
Farmer who died 4 December 1876 at Westhoughton was 
granted at Manchester to Margaret Turner of West, 
houghton Widow the Relict. 



TURNER James. 

Effects under £300. 



8 January. The Will of James Turner late of Fram- 
lingham in the County of Suffolk Farmer who died 
11 October 1875 at Framlingham was proved at Ipswich 
by Mary Turner of Framlingham Widow the Relict the sole 
Executrix. 

3x 2 531 
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, hflvr wolI > <he other three, 

(•■' * '""* . ( '^ve died. Mr. G. 

in!:''""*., i,., ,.,! r.'ii-ilm-.;..,. »' _ T 



I 



, fifing ff,r - . rv« _ 

f(f r I""; jf) I'if toriRl ( »arden mg," recently 
I * !,/ Mefhuen, devotes some space to 

t/H 5,, " |l(ll , .f. i.i' ' ' 1 " ' • i >ody who hf, s 

ff( .'i ^ ( . , r ,„ k with the curiously capricious 
H*' e .''' j'lnnt^ will flourish, 4fi spite of 

0i "' tnf|( PS »)'| ,;,, ''" M y ,,M niost (li,c(Hira K . 
"'"'"^ill fade and tlie, notwithstanding the 
f j y/( ,„ftihl' conditions that can <be devised 
And -this is the Case not only with 
't,li BlfflOM everything. Take the 
— i^-* flow many young 

on don, have tried 
wit* th\* favourite old denizen of cottage 

l " rl u n i int" taking kindly to ihelr little tome- 

4 t found .it an utter 



M ( ,,,,,,,M''bl< '-"uditcris thai 
i"" 4 ! ... And -this is the cas 
fhnt wit'h almost everyt 
I' 1 ' 1 l|f .|<te fnr instflflce. id 

^Sj A» favourite old de 



{he mini n't js, ?in( 
very hard 
,„ in which U My 

A M .4 



V. f) ,„ (he siiniirn;, .nm joiiiki .it an utter 
/ ilnrW It very 'hardy, and from the circum- 
mi wd>'h M may often 'he -found, /both in 



[f;i I ' 



1(J lrn and ,n * ne wood',, one might suppose 
ft WOtdfl grow anywhere and under any 
1( jillon#- Sn ' n - '"'wever, is by Mf , means the 
ft rnay be f'Uind flourishing in some parts 




Mr Richard TtikVKY. 




j 



fl l/mdou, while m others, presenting, 

Ur,!! '/, the name conditions of soil, atmo- 

/"id position, it will persist in a suicidal 
^•ihrij, „/ ;tfjf | ( | w j ri( j]j n g 0 f general 

«• nie commonest and hardiest of plants 
v ,; " n ' v r; '-frieif>us partialities and pre- 
r ; { H i our se, there is always a reason, 
^ MiiOfl if often very difficult to dis< 



*jnJ 

r; lff0fl 



I k', e garden shown in the 
m 4 Uffrrs from those ordinarily seen, 

*hpU+ {riu] " f bri,, K enclosed by hi g h walls, 
iu*,.itV ( ' ,} M*> north and east by a screen 
/'f in - anrj fully open m the south 
'h? |»o if. on is an ideal one for the 
iff j, ' ffef f f when the Roses are in 

' s '"''^heautjfuL H. C. Davidson. 



Mo/ / ' mucin interest in relation to 
* 1m vfur, <d;irtion of vegetable gfc/wfh 
,, f ,; »"ied on by lion. Warren II. 
'^1, 4 at his large marftef-gurde u- 

!!!'!!"' tl[ Al ' Ii n«ton, Ma«». Mr, 

n,/' m ' ! liert-known market -gar- 



'I I 



f*.^" K f fe **^tly inferesled in <tfm ]iro- 

mep,, r;,{ln K vegetAie iircxlm fion by 
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The Gardens of the Lord Chief Justice 



of England 



••V'l HKVJKVV W i l li 



Mk. RICHARD TURVEY, ai WIN T KRI' Oil), I 



II, 



I t was in tin, i 

visit to .the 1 i A1 -verstone, I paid a three hundred feet w1.h h lea* 
a chat with Mr '^T at (:ranlei K <, b and had Mr. Turv* v funted out I fr- 

tespectina the nnJ/ ,rv<;y; he< ' nl ^denw, in the woodt 4m the pmp - - 

which h« rlV,ll 1 U * f( ' ;t 'tures (/f interest, pond and a new walk. 

u i > .4 .it i : y y 



if) ifo& U) f\ 



which h* ,i,7 us 'e-aiures (/I interest, 

(h he dues W WUCh to render attractive: 



"Part (ft the extension, he *aid, !£ f 




A Walk in i he Rock Garden, Wintkkfold. 



The estate was purchased by Lord Alverstone 
a lititle (more than twenty years ago, and a large 
portion of .the coppice cleared for the purpose 
oif erecting a house, surrounded by pleasure 
ground's on a very considerable scale. So far as 



as 



alt 



been done. Twelve months aero this v 
copse. As you see, we are planting it in clumps 
of one variety." 

"You might give me the names of some 
varieties." 




A Corner of the Rock Garden at Winter fold. 



, i , n,A roncerned, all the work has been 
the latter are conct^uwj . r %e ^ 



•IrrM CUi Wider *he supervision of Mr. Turvey 
i had the gratification of watching 

Z>X™<* I SvJtopieBt. Tto still going 



"There are beds of Colon casters, for example, 
and of Rubus rosa.tfoliu»s candidum. On the 
other side is a bed of Spiraea ©ouglasii, and 
near u is one of Spiraea canescens. Otber beds 



Hi 



a a h i> i: n i i i i 



J U N* 



m r li , 4i v*dj*<li Mi l* g&afcft 
Mi anf»*t J.>hun», L « y c ee ae m 

"Uf*. li lu * mat* v>l 



r» 

*And 
weir 

ffe»m ft 
"Ye* 
"I M4hwi an 

Kobe* l*i 
Jdeai, ft* 
Jieyond < 
border 4*r. 
A*f#r», tn 
in*, and 

HHlAUlhut Milt Mrlt »h 

Lychnis v^ ajia SS 

VATIOlV |*hl<»l I ho 111 i . I«- Si 

A* bill* .i I h** |*r t% 1 1 and T upai 
paint LiUt« pfona, So)id«£o 
fihpeiiduU, Kudheckia N«*wii 
»ort*. iVipavei onculale 11 

and Pulcun.imim kichaidi.Mi 



il th«i a 



d*%Uinc 1 J *- ir 4) 

iH wtiuh ih« t» 
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A Ore lit Show of Rom, 

"Vuii have ij^ ;he finer lihrtK lappoMte " 

"The r tench Ko>e, llermo*a, only. On ihe 
steps leading up to the mAIUlon an* Uaphnrs 
of iruL.uii.il.:*- sue, from three to four vinh 
thrinKh, tarso Rhododendron* Of the latter 
we have «Nhmu ei^ht thousand in the grounds. 
Rose* run along the side of the ea*l lawn. 
Crimson RaniM, ■ tiring iwfiuid she Hvhnd 
t'erpotuata, niuj lorming u fence. The length ii 
about sixty y&iuN " 

"When thev arc in bloom, the Koses muit 
make a very fine show,'* 

"Yes, 1 think they d< 
are Duche** of AJbaAjr, P 
veille tie Lyon, Madame 
Holm* 1 >ih heas of I Vi 
Rohan, Vmintess of ( >*t 
Madame Viof«'i Vrrdter, 
Duke ot Edinthn r^li, Mi 
MaywMid, and uuinv oih- 
We have Also |.d>rrtv„ Hiv 
Maw lev, K ji \u. 
Madame Jteiard Then, 
beds r. j: i r cljirilv of Hybrid 
one composed exitfu lively 04 
another co^imh of Oruss an 1 
F, W Flight ; a third of C 
only; a fourth of rrau Karl nruschki, 
Lvormuase, and Margins de Vivien; a 
Viscountess Folkestone, - amim; 
twenty and thirty boshes, and a sixth 
Gontaer, whidh remains in tlowcr rigJ 
the end of Octo 



The lw»*t 

I ■ \ % t I 

I f - i\i "C C «i 

d, Captain 

L»hn I ttiiK, 
Ihhrid Vv 



if 



La W% 
litt and 
A i ne Ti 



M 



( np to 



Combination* on th» Tarraea. 

** I notice (then you so tfl tfcxr c<jmtiitiationi rrf 
calonr ;n the IhvU on the front of the iori.ut 1 

"Tli.it is what t / K-jallv a;in ul l"iu r% 
ample, one Irs! rotisi>ts c*f Ai.thts aUnda More* 
plena, and [soiht'l Tulips; an. thti <»/ the same 
kind of Arabia witli Uoldr-a riown Tulip- , 
and a rhirtl *\f Xfvi-*t»tiN and double Tulipi 
(Admiral Ken- lnu^mf ; iht* la^: is a eonibin.iti n 
o-f t>i?K and mauve, llieii wt* Itave ai'Mflet and 
white, iiiitile up i»l Aiahis, anil tu^iun,! mai-'i 
Tulips, aitothrt i -onvhmai :on Insnjc Mvo^alii and 
Tuli|>s H.m: n d Ot | think that perhaps the 
mo«t efhvtive tauiihiuattnn 1 have tried tht* 
^pnn^ is that oi BteCKi re^l Wallrh . and 
Oolilrn I aijle 1 ulvp> - "fhe ctdonrs haMiii'tii^e so 
reniarkabJv wo! I 

14 You use a number of Tulips on [he fine 
bank >f I uio N ia: ni< tht* tennis and cfinjitet 
lawn " 

"Those Tulipi are also the variety Houton 
d'Or, and it ^ th« mo*t Utiinx' Tulip I know, 
remain: utr in flower time or fuur weeks. The 
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A., p^- aa 



rum In i 

pd M«4fe 1 

HI 4 All 'I I AjLHtkA *«llvj.Ui 

Whai vill the '■ bni 
VatMWAied M*ple^, F 



fie 4 h - toed 
ust and St 



A. p*l 
icii. and 



but I m*r mrmion that we h* Ve 

ateUata, fulfans, Ci&eJtJU, p*£Z\ A ^J r e4, 
tdoa (irant WibiH alao done ^ 

,a^:i! ■ at ^a 



and 

N.naini r»nk* ail 

its beat in July ?" f 
b« a* well. I HI 
git aa twelve <e«< i 

»e cut tlMI dij+n 



o*h 

! jKjhe 




a week I ni» tx 
Che < onihanatioii 
^iii1*o]r hu i r t O' 



. I II .1 \ «' i li" -i I I IM' 1 1 



The <\>Hei tlon of Bambooe, 

I Ih h, pa a l>rd o| KhiKWedldron*, whieh 
^tneti^w*'* Jill tliv Aviv mun i the trnuis t ouH 
toward* ttie hnUM\ vk< phennleii to the Kenier> 
He-* thnr I i in in \aiie<> , many o4 fhem 
trAiwplantevl liom the wood, with (funnera 
v ahia, ( ■ marot ata.. and KtUiuttva Coulteri* 



Int *tyl 

from < 1 
should" I 

ijuannty 

*' Parti 
I < a ^ the 
up iem« 
n**w v*ir 
Speaking 
il . wra] 
to % row 



h**« A number, aotablv ^ 

varieties, ol which I thank the br 

« oi a liS "lW lUhh/* ^ 
w i. j, *tl*>r fh*» firs.* 

W * 'ri! Aiiril r ^** t i "^^l 

instnrUA unui April i_a»e, bowev^, 

>e • aken not to move it rt it n d^2i 

tt^ liiore it ta Moved toe amaUt* i*SS 

you go tn largely tur AubneUi«? k( 
cularly the new variety, Dr. 14 ui^ 
darkeia shad* oi viol««l-blu*, and «bo«| 
rk.*bly well a^ain^ the stone Anothtt 



"Vuu ini^ht, p lease, recommend a km 
have found particularly good.* 1 




1 111 l "AKIH M-at's I'lTIAiiH, WiM I.K1 ■ 1 ! , I K AN i.KltiH 



wh eh wilt, htter on, throat up a mass of white 
tl-wti s-r M^eu tt^L hi«h. Hut (|l ,ite the 
itatuir . s the i'Vrnery is A ma^nilireiu chimp 
^'i Itajivboos, more than twenty fe*^t htL, H h. 

Ihat flump oi Itamfcoot,** said M: Turvey, 
l is len \atils, wide and fihv to sixtv i^^t lon^ 
Ihrv .ue alt Met ike, and, iifieeo years ago, 
were all m *'fony-eight " pots \ parte* I them 
1 "it n j tw^ 1 1 h k LMrden , ^ J 



i hev 



>. 'i 



d put fhem here 
dessrs. iiackhonse. 
<»i \ork I have jn>( plan-teil s iiumi>er of hoih 
Anindmarui and lianA>usa Vlrietltt, includink: 
pv^ia?a. pumila, ttigra, II 
I'onunei argcMi 
and Simotn. B 
the r.vk garden. 
" Fhi* must be one of your great features," I 



11 1 can certainly recommend R amend* 
pyreu.oca, but it must be planted sideway* «, 
a northern asptv: Alpine Primulas may *1» 
be stronply recommended, and ?rimo» 
japonica. with a farpeimg of rhe Welsh Poppy* 
i> very effect \a ; Nel^mii rosea and cortusowii 
are also good varieties.. Tllen we go in ^ 
Alpine l^hlox tn quantity of which canadensis 
*** The llride, NeUotiii, and Vivid 
the bc^t, M 



r 



And 5 
^ The r.i 



a su 



to 



country, "and I think 
*sily bt devoted to k. 



Kanu: 
is a Is 



with 
mpes 



rd Seedling is the c«^J*» 
rosacea is a very useful variety! •J 
a great number of 
grow, wath pretty 

a 

ta£ti" v 



J TV 
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the 



F«»atutea of the Hoi k Oard 
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w r kl( 
the [j 



. lie beil >tre 
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G A HDEN L1FK. 



i ,» a large collection of Berberu and 
These, a* you observe, are 



moiJ**- , ' "7" j arc 

* »ith bufbs, and 1 may say the bulbt 

a te * 5 much a feaEUT * flowering 

t *" / the*** 1 **** giving us mAa§<>s of 

* TU L to c«t from. Bdl <^ the Berben* are 

P^^itiT conge*a. One of the pcettiest of 

rJcSci ki j- WkiwuBi piacaftnt, ittaai 

ELgt are magnificent, and by far the best 
jCm if P malu* norvbuncia airoaanguineum. 

E very ft 0 * P!*?*. Lnotsya ternata is one of 
ILrt/ttbs wh*h admired, bat just now, 

WLpoou, the *how erf Berberis stenophylla, 
EJJTits r.ch golden flowers, would ^ con# 

^red on* ^ th * principal charms of the gar. 
E; The object jn view is naturally to make 
i >tt ra, Nve as possible in all seasons of the 

^atnide Fruit. 

Leaving the rock garden reluctantly, I next 
weeded to the handsome kitchen garden, 
Ecfcw protected by high walls, and combines 
u jpod deal of beauty wkh a great amount of 
Epnhiy. l irst of aH, 1 asked Mr. Turvev to 
L]| me the name* of the bt^t Apples grown on 
tjtebtufo, and he replied, 

u Wt grow Apples botih on the -bush and as 
l^rdoiu, And we have a fairly good show of 
I fruit trees, but, as to names, I think it would 
I be sufficient to say we have tihirty or forty 
[varieties. Some of the best are Beauty of Bath, 
■Ubston Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, Ecklin. 
fellt, tiolden Spur, Wellington, and Peasgood's 
■Nonsuch. Of Pears, we have about eight hun- 
Idred on the cordons, and of these a dozen of 
fcebfit are Mane Beno^M, Doyenne' du Cornice, 
| Duron deau, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Louise 
bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise d'Uccle, Wil- 
hUmi'r Bon Chretien, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Ekpp's Favourite, Beurre Hardy, Souvenir du 
KODgres, and Nouveau Poiteau. Behind the 
But are Currants, black and red, die latter, 
bm± Gooseberries, being trained espalier 
tehion," 

"What Strawberries do you grow outside ?" 
["Royal Sovereign, Waterloo, Sir Joseph 
»tlon T Marshal MacMahon, and St. Josep 
Me picked the last in October and November 

Pete and Celery. 

, I see that Pea-, ;ire grown in large quantity." 

["About twenty quarts are sown. The earliest 
pe Chelsea Gem, Early Giant, Ringleader, 
[William I., Criterion, Maincrop, Exhibition 
prow, Gladiator, Telephone, Autocrat, and 

fte Plus Ultra. We grow about nine hundred 

pds of Celery, rthe varieties being Early Rose, 

mpi Clark, and Wr. glut's Giant White. The 

iroad Heans are 1 J road Windsor and Leviathan 

P^^fpod. I a addition, od course, we have all 

p ordinary vegetables, but a special feature of 

r* kitchen garden as .the number of Violets 

Pjfc'.ted owt ready for lifting. The varieties are 

Louise, Lady Hume CamrVbelL and La 
Panne." J l 

8 *«t Peas. 

I" ijien you have a great number of Sweet 

LJ*Jjy also are a great feature. We have 
EL*]?*} 5 Q f ninety clumps, of which the best 
* Bolton's Pink, Gladys Unwin, Janet Scott, 
Gril? i° f Wa,es » Hor, Mrs. Kenyon, Lady 
Curr IamiJton , Mliss WiUmott, Lady Mary 
r™*t Mrs. Walter \\ right, jeannie Gordon, 
BbL ■'^[ hllston, Dorothy Eckford, Sadie 
Bl^ui g Edward VJL, Salopian, Navy 
HonV i Kni -H George Gordon, Maid of 
fcfcj,.' ' r ' !' ' ' . i ' .' • r: ■ ;j , r^id Princess of 
, , 1 '"" • - ... an- ( >ueon Alexandra, 
EtT 1 Henr y Kclaford, and Helen Lewis, 

[ ,l The v - IS VOUr ^ern with them? 1 ' 
pirely ^ Planted i a<> you see, in clumps, 
fan <>f n h an to harmony. If a succe^- 
^ . "■ ' 1 !f -i -ood plan to 

^nni at end °^ October, more at 
^s M^ 15 ^ ^ aTCfJ , and stitl more at the 



n , 
it 



- How many 
'"About euri 
dred and riHv 
five hundred 




kt do YOU 



in Hie border, and wri 
I lift them and put the 



ler che best ol thr 



ex 



out of do< 
house rooi 
ders inside 

bjjit.on v.. 
-\uervtone, BesMe Godfrey K S Vail M 

of viJ T^i? d P^^v, and Eleanor Ducbtii 
ol Aorthumberland 

" And I the early^riowenn^ and singles?- 

s«,,r ii° V ,d w ^. th€ lw * 1v « *>**t earlies are 
Jceur Melame. Nivette, Crimson Mar-i* Mim, 

Souvenir de Masse, Yellow Masse, Medusa 
Lnmson king, Source d'Or, R«]ph Curtia, Pink 
Mane Masse, and Kvivroft Sc.nl,-: s-v ,.,.,k1 
s.ngles are Him A, H. Batee, Princess fcfary, 
Snow Wreatft, Purity. Coronation, and KarlV 
wood Beauty. We grow, for bush and late varu . 
lies, \\. H. Lincoln, Somemr de Petite Ami, 
Lannells tavounte, Golden Gate, GqtUVf 
> n 7\^ rs - FiUpia «* I-ord Alverstone, t^ho*bus, 
RoyaJ Windsor, Mr W Kn a, Mrs Greenfield, 
and L. Cannmg. With these we prolong our 
flowering season till Christmas." 

The Glasshouses, 

Finally, we went into the gla ^Imuves winch 
are at the (op of the kytchen gaxd< ci, and deliffht- 
fully situated near the gardener's cottage. In 
one ol the Vineries were the remains of what 
must have been a fine show of Arum Lilies, 
and Mr, Turvey remarked, 

'We have been catting these (rom October 
until now. 1 find the new Arum Gilbert!*, 
which is ha'f as bi.^ as rtlie? other vanet\\ just 
as free flowering, and I can strongly recommend 
it. If anything, t is winter than the other 
The treatment is the same, hut it is grown in 
pots half th*? size. As to Grapes we •have, in 
one Vinery. Mu>c,it -t Alexandria, Madresfield 
Ciiur:. Hlack Alicante, and Lady Downed Seetl* 
ling, a house full of Black Hamburgh, and 
another fuM of Muscats." 



and wit budl m f mi> \^ 

PauI Uji thr vtage •< i 

hundred Pr-muU ,**«mi 
■Hj l h» colour i« nfit 
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The Orchid*. 

H<» von no m tar^t It 4m t iuumi>mu 
Not vetv iMM«h, but «f ha^-e a ftna hn 

Ctiaii Pike, and, amont other tMaaHa i 
Itisldt, we Slave <t<w < ■ tnittdivil ('nUn<l^ w 
getting them aoDifdimfn ihre«^ t" Joiit i*^* 
I sMp]inv,> have all <t*a pi unit t'tw 

ftenerally n- ' d " 

"Von have alto a < liar mi rig i ollei 

Orchids/* 

" lliey includt a n<<r bairh H C»f1 

iTishiM, our i I plant lieinfi; Mi«t*1tlr 

peine »pal Cafrtlevas .iw- 1^ H al a and Law* 

rem eana, the S hiim >>\ wlm Ii I find n <»e* .itinnf 
valuable, /vgopetahtma do vert well wnh iu, 
and the liicat point in eiiltivaHTun 4o be ratt' 
fill about Hie tonniera.1 lire, 1 here are i>nr oi 
1^'' ■- * • 1 1 •. m • i y\ : pt- J mm . . >1 rn> i»wn « hu h 
.ne lliiivinji, ami C\ rt»1> dium l.nwmniim, l^hani* 
giatulilolni^ t and Dendrnbium t«nlile iow>nm 
are amonvM out niontt «mi i e^«ful tlo hhl*" 
"Have vou done mueh ^howinn?*" 
l '\Ve only show M tonhLlord juat lo kew 
up*to-dalc, and oluefly Chry'*anWiemum« ana 
fnv.t. Lawt year we (wk a firm lot tVar* and 
a second if or Apple*. In iwxt year* 1 have 
gained nearly a more of atiow carda, t«he 
majority bemjf firsts, but 1o«t the cup last year, 
being Iwateu by a better man " # 

"\nu have been here Juat twenty vear*. I 
think." 

"Twenty year* iu November, and before t 
came here I was, at Holland House, unnVf Ml 
Dixon, for 'thirteen yearn, t bave a *ufT <*f 
fifteen to assist me here/* Ai-Fixo Wilct>X. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener* 



No. ao3>— PiEONIES AND PVRKTIUU'MS 



DEAR KATE, — If you want to have a gTand 
display of colour in the border of your 
carriage drive at this time of year, you 
shoula plant Paeon ies tihere, for there is nothing 
finer than these flowers for such a position. 
Tree loonies too, on the edge of tlhe lawn (or 
in any position wbere the blossoms show up on 
greenery), are just now magnificent, and their 
colours are both glowing and deldcarte. In fact, 
the modern Pseony is a great improvement on 
the heavy red of the old-fashioned one, although 
even (his is fine in its way, and looks very well 
in a group with the lighter tints. But it flowers 
rather earlier than most of them, and does very 
well in a half-wild spot, looking very fine When 
grouped with white Foxgloves behind vt. 

But 'tlhe lovely pale pink blooms of Untt 
Thomas and Ladies 1 Kealm Paeomes are like 
enormous Roses, and the blossoms of Summer 
l>av remind one t the La Marque k.-r ununi- 
fied of course— for thr < io-i the same 
soft'yellow tint in the centre, shading to pure 
white. 



. flowir. % method, which we adopt 



Single Pttotti*"' 

I think the singl* v 
ful (in fact, many 1 
than the double F*oi 
amongst the newe 
in deep brilliant 



*s are quite as beauti* 
», a<imjT^ , them more 
and two of the finest 
._e3 are Flag of War. 
Ted, and Flag of Truce 



minis mi the een:ir, an. I ilie hould he 

planted in a group, Dom> too* ia a beauty in 
rich pink, and many other* can be itiafted 
from a food catalogue. Amonu*t tl>e rurtona 
tutfted \ uiriies, A^nea Mart Kelttaw at^U hohl* 
the first poaitiou^-a ftower witb thi^ee dmvn. t 
row of petaloids, in crimson, white, and vellow, 
with delicate pink |vtaU ■.uvroundins the high 
i-enliail tuft It ha> r.itJui in artifinal look, 
like the paper Kcmn wc u -ed lo Timke for dex^ora* 
tions years ago. 

Then there art the exuaimte *emcdtmMa im* 
jieiial Pa i noe», our- oi lU, m •■ rrttrsi oi ^hdh 

is the new h\-4ind Treasure Lap, in delicate 
shrlUpitik, fiHett Willi a l.iiRf t mJ | ot t*etalotd'< 
in aptic<^. Queen Alexandra i* lovely, too. in 
pure white, and Meteoi Ph^ht ix in a l>ean<Hul 
shade ot livh p.uk. 

The difficulty anongat ao manv l>eauttea it 
to decide which ^ thr ** • food jdan 

to scud to the ui'wer^ lor a tea apennw* 
blooms at thi^ itme o4 vear, and plant f&0 
Pieonies in October, from the lit! vou make m 
June. 

Border Planta tn Bloom. 

This is really the time of triumph rot the 
herl-aceou* bonier, wmch ia magnificent mm 
the ' bedding out planta have aearceit a,ai 
to frow. 1^1 ue IVlp^imurn* and IPfiz 3 
IjJovet at tilt back in gfoupa* 
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R NOTABLE GARDEN IN R PROVINCIAL 
SUBURB- 



Interview with Mr. H. Tysoe. at The Gardens. 
The Lodge. Bedford. 




TO the courtesy of the Misses Fitz- 
patrick, I am" indebted {or a visit, a 
lew weeks ago, to an extremely 
fascinating garden in the outskirts of 
Bedford, and an interesting inter- 
view with the gardener, Mr. H. 
Tysoe. The gardens at The Lodge, 
Clapham Road, are freely 
thrown open by the owners 
to the people of Bedford on 
certain occasions in the 
year, a privilege greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Tysoe is 
well known in local horti- 
cultural circles as a very 
successful exhibitor 
of foliage plants, vege- 
tables, Chrysanthemums, 
and Dahli as. But he is a 
man of many ideas, and 
general knowledge, who 
does not allow his admira- 
tion for a particular flower, 
or any speciality, to divert 
his attention from the all- 
important task of making the 
most of the whole of the 
domains under his control. 

Quite one of the features 
of The I-odge pleasure 
grounds are the flower beds 
cm an ascending scries of 
slopes Ten years ago 
these slopes were an old 
' grass field, and they have 
been converted by skilful 
hands into a most charming 
part of a garden, which, 
while retaining its original 
attractions, has been judi- 
ciously modernised. At the 
summit of the slopes are 
two fine croquet lawns, 
which are backed by shrubs 
with annuals in the 
borders early, and Stocks, 
Lupins, and Dahlias 
later on . while ample 

-shade all round is afforded by Heeches and 
Kims. A relic of old times has been allowed to 
remain in the shape of an exceptionally good 
*pecimen of a Thorn. Near the lawns is a 
remarkably effective Rosery, with grass paths 
and arches all round, and standards in the 
centre Here I said to Mr. Tysoe : 



in .colour, and the varieties include Bessie 
llrown, Frau Karl Druschki, l.a France, Caro- 
line Testout, Mrs. Sharnian Crawford, and Mrs. 
John Laing. Of all Roses, I find Caroline 
Testout the best for garden work." 

"You have one very large bed of Pentstc- 
mons." 




"I see that you combine I'entstemons with 
Koses, and that they are still flowering." 

"Yes, the Pentstemons come in when the 
Roses begin to go, and they last right into 
November. We find that on this high ground 
Uhe highest in the vicinity of Bedford|, the 
I'entstemons survive the winter, in spite of the 
soil being heavy, and will, in fact, last for two 
or three years. I raise some from seed, and 
others from cuttings, obtaining from these 
almost every shade of colour." 

"Which varieties of climbing Koses suit the 
soil and position best?" 

"Pink Rover, Hiawatha, Crimson Rambler. 
Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, and Wichuriana. 
The standard Roses aTe chiefly white or light 



no in Th« 

"There must be two hundred plants in it. 
We used to have Antirrhinums in this bed, but 
I'entstemons are less trouble, and last longer 
in flower. The Pentstemon bed is edged by 
white Alyssum, which is very useful, indeed, if 
it is not allowed to get too thick. The east side 
of the Rosery is decorated entirely with Rosa 
Rugosa, and on the west side are half standards 
and hushes, the Roses and I'entstemons here 
being freely mixed. In one corner is a big bush 
of Madame Isaac I'ereire, which we keep pegged 
down. I am a believer in pegging down. For 
example, 1 could not get Gloire Lyonnaise to 
flower by treating it in the ordinary way, hut 
pegged down it does extremely well." 

The Lily Pond and Rockery. 

"You have more Koses near your Lily pond." 

"Just a few standards, including examples of 
Marechal Niel and Euphrosyne ; also Dorothy 
Perkins, Lady Gay, and Crimson Rambler, The 



Lily pond was made when the field was con. 
verted into gardens. The trees all round were 
allowed to Temain. a seat overlooking the pond 
being placed in the centre." 



"Are the Lilies of the Marliac section?" 
■ Entirely, and the varieties are Nymphaea 
rubrum, carnea. rosea, and Gladstoniana. There 
is plenty of fish in the water — gold and silver. 
With regard to the rockery, we have no general 
collection of Alpines. Along the banks of the 
pond Edelweiss and the Rock Cistus flourish ; 

and there are other varie- 
ties. But the object in 
view is merely to make 
this a pleasant corner 
in summer." 

Proceeding down the 
slopes, I noticed a number 
of Rose beds, some of tiie 
varieties being still m 
flower. 

"These," said Mr. Tysw, 
"are mostlv beds of one 
variety. Marquise Litta is 
amongst those in flower. 
The season has been wonder, 
fully good for Roses." 

"I suppose the soil suits 
them ?" 

"There is no doubt about 
that, if they are grown on 
the Briers. The soil is stiff 
clay. Among the mixed 
beds, Liberty, Tapa Con- 
tier, and Bouquet d'Or do 
well together; also Mrs. 
Sharnian Crawford, Mrs. 
John Laing, and Caroline 
Testout. Duke of Edin. 
burgh is conspicuous in a 
bed of dark varieties." 

May-flowering Sweet 
Peas 

"Do you grow many 
Sweet Peas in this part of 
the garden?" 

"I have just sown some 
to bloom about the middle 
of May. They grow five 
times as strong as the 
spring-sown, forming per- 
fect hedges, seven to eight feet high. We grow 
in rows, and thin out well. Some of the rows 
are mixed, and, for others, single varieties are 
used." 

"How many varieties do you grow?" 

"Between sixty and seventy. The principal 
are Constance Oliver, King Edward Spencer, 
Sutton"s Queen, Mrs. Hugh Dickson, Master- 
piece, Mr9. Andrew Ireland (the best bicolor 
for decoration). Lord Nelson, Apple Blossom 
Spencer, Etta Dyke, Evelyn Hemus, and Earl 
Spencer, but the last must be shaded. We also 
sow Sweet Peas in spring for autumn floweriDg. 
These ar« either sown in boxes and put out 
in April, when they are three inches high, or 
sown direct in the ground." 

"Do you show Sweet Peas?" 

"We have not done so hitherto, but I may- 
make the experiment in ion." 

"You appear to go in rather considerably for 
the Cape Goosebcrrv?" 

"It lasts through the greater part of the 
winter. The only fault I find with it is that it 
grows too strongly. On light soil it must be 
quite rampant." 
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" How do you fill the ltmg borders oo each 
side of the grass path in the centre?" 

"Largely with perennials, Asters being a 
leading feature. But we always keep them gay. 
Delphiniums, Phlox, Sunflowers, Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum and latifolia, Oriental Poppies, 
and clumps of Stocks, are also used in quan. 
tities. Dahlias are planted behind." 

The Beat Show Dahlias. 

" I should like to have the names of some ot 
the Dahlias which do best at the shows." 

"The Rawlings group, Mr. Gladstone, Mrs. 
I.angtry, John Walker, Maud Fellows, HaTry 
Keith, Delicacy, and Duchess of York. Among 
the Fancy varieties, I recommend Buffalo Hill, 
Comedian, Kmih Pasha, Matthew Campbell, and 
Mrs. Saunders. In addition to the Dahlias, 
behind are Apples and Pears on the espalier 
system. The fruit trees shut out the vegetables, 
which are grown on the other side.*' 

"You have not mentioned the Canterbury 
Bells, which must be a feature of the border 
when they are in full bloom." 

"They have also a long blooming season, so 
long as seed-pods are kept picked off. The 
borders are two hundred 
yards long each, and 
from four to five yards 
wide." 

"What is the length of 
your Rose fence?" 

"A hundred yards, and 
in July we have a hundred 
vards of flower. One of the 
best bloomers is Leueht- 
stern. Below the fence are 
Nicotianas and Zinnias, 
with tall-growing Alyssums 
betVeen. Zinnias, the best 
selection we can get, thrive 
here." 

"There seems to be no , 
end to your borders." i 

" The border we are now 
approaching is five yards 
wide, a hundred long, 
and divided in the 
centre. Here we have a 
great many siirnmer-nower- 
ing Chrysanthemums, and 
between clumps of these arc 
fruit trees in standard 
shapes, which bear well, 
especially since the ground 
was broken up by trenching. 
The horder beyond is the 
same length, but divided 
into four portions, so that 
we can get through. More- 
over, it is planted in the 
autumn in order to have a 
supply of flowers early in 
the year. We fill one quar. 
ter with Shirley Poppies. 
•Looked after carefully, they 
are not difficult to grow, 
but, if one is likely to blow over, it should be 
staked. We are now in the older part of the 
gardens." 

"When was the row of standard Roses on 
the grass planted?" 

Wallflowers in Thousands. 

" It has been in existence for thirty years. I 
cannot tell you the names of many of the varie- 
ties, but they include Madame Isaac I'ereire 
and Bouquet d'Or. The other beds on the 
sloping grass are filled with Geraniums or 
Begonias in summer. The Geraniums are 
Paul Crampel, Henry Jacoby, and Phyllis." 

"What do you use for spring flowering?" 

"Wallflowers in thousands. Blood-red, Cloth 
of Gold, and Miss Willmott are our favourite 
varieties. The beds not filled with Wallflowers 
are made up with Daisies and scarlet Anemones. 
In this quarter, near a specimen of the Straw- 
berry tree (doing well under shelter), we have 
a quantity of bulbs for spring, chiefly Daffodils. 
The varieties include Sir Watkin, Kmperor, 
Empress, Princcps, Stella, and ornatus." 



Barrow-loads of Hydrangeas. 

ront o 

think, devoted to a show of Hydrangea 



'The tubs and pots in front of the house are, 
oted to a 

hnrtensis?" 



"Yes, and we cut barrow-loads of blooms 
during the flowering season. I have had from 
two to three hundred flowers from a dozen 
plants. They form a pretty contrast to the dark 
green of the Ivy border. Creepers will only 
grow with difficulty on the house, but we keep 
the window-boxes on both sides filled with Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums." 

"How would you describe your only piece of 
formal bedding in the front of the house?" 

"It is a circle cut into four, with a centre 
bed. For spring we use Hyacinths and double 
Arabis ; for summer, tuberous Begonias of 
various colours. Begonias and Geraniums do 
equally well. When we use Geraniums, as we 
shall in the ensuing summer, we dot them with 
Eucalyptus or Humeas," 

"Of course, you always keep the conservatory 
embellished ?" 

"As far as possible, for this is quite an all- 
the-year-round garden. I am just going to fill 
the conservatory with Chrysanthemums, and 




The Rockery 



Lily Pond, The. 



then the public will be admitted to see them on 
three Thursday afternoons. But I will show 
you the blooms presently." 

"You have Orchids in one of your two houses 
adjoining the conservatory?" 

Ac&lyphas for Decoration. 

"A small collection only, including the Hare, 
field Hall variety of Cypripedium insigne, 
Cattleya Dowiana, and other varieties. There 
is one plant — Dowiana Rossiter — with four 
blooms of great value. More Orchids are 
grown in a new house. Acalypha hispida is 
grown as standards for show j and in the centre 
is a fine piece of Dracaena Victoria." 

" How long have you been growing Acalypha 
hispida?" 

" Between six and seven years. I aim at 
getting substance in the tails, which constitute 
their chief beauty, and they are very orna- 
mental. The other house is a Fernery, with 
several varieties of Nephrolepis, including 
Piersoni and Todaeoides, and Asplenium nidus 
avis. Todsea superba does well outside under a 



cover. But most of the frames arc in the old 
kitchen garden." v 

"What is the age of this garden?" I asked, as 
we entered the .latter. 

"It was planted more than a hundred years 
ago, and some of the Pear and Apple trees are 
about the same age. Here is a tree of Ueurre 
Did of venerable years, off which I have had 
Pears weighing ten and a half ounces each. But 
we had better, perhaps, explore the houses first, 
beginning with the old Vinery, which was put 
up thirty-five years ago." 

"Do you get good crops of Grapes?" 
"Excellent; the varieties are Black Ham. 
burgh; Muscat, and Foster's Seedling, hi the 
new Vinery the varieties are Alicante, Prince of 
Wales, Gros Colmar, and Muscat. Adjoining 
the new Vinery is the other Orchid house, the 
varieties comprising Cymbidiums in variety, 
Sobralia Amesiae and macrantha, and a number 
of Lselio-Cattleya seedlings. The house is 
also used for growing Humea elegans, I'oin- 
settias, Coleus thrysoides, and Moschosmas. 
The treatment of the last is much the same as 
that of Poinsettias. In this house are some of 
the exhibition Chrysanthemums.'.' 

"How many Japanese do 
you grow?" ' 

" About four hundred. 
Of the older varieties, 
Mrs. Barkley, K. W. Vallis, 
Paolo Kadaelli, Maud 
Jefferies, Hon. Mrs. Lopez, 
Duchess of Sutherland, and 
Rival, always do well. 
Some of the best of the 
newer varieties are 
R. B. Leach, George 
Hemming. Annie Nieholl, 
Empress, White Oueen, 
Miss k. Brown, Mr. W. 
N\ells, Beccham Keeling, 
Master Dav id , Master 
James, and David Inga- 
metis. 1 was first at Bed- 
ford "show with blooms of 
Master David." 

"Have you raised many 
varieties? ' 

■ A few seedlings. Here 
is one of a reddish-crimson, 
which E hope will be sent 
out eventually ; another 
dark variety with good 
blooms is a cross of Norman 
Davis with Magnificent." 

Hough Treatment o f 
Carnations. 

" What about Carnations, 
which, I observe, are now 
growing in the same house 
as the Chrysanthemums?" 

"We grow a few Trees, 
but give them rather rough 
treatment, by which I mean 
growing them in a house 
with other flowers, which is always a disadvan- 
tage. The varieties are chiefly Enchantress, 
Mrs. Burnett, T. W. Lawson, Robert Craig, 
and Fiancee, which does remarkably well. We 
do not give the Carnations more than fifty 
degrees of heat. Tomatoes are grown on the 
roof of this house, the varieties being Duke of 
York, Perfection, and Moneymaker." 

"You turn the stove to the best possible 
account, I gather?" 

"Yes; we use it for various purposes. 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is grown here, and 
a number of Dracaenas, including Victoria, a 
plant of which I have shown three or four years 
in succession. I use it for propagating pur- 
poses. It wants plenty of sun, and I keep it 
right up to the top of the glass. There are 
some more Cattleyas in this house, and the 
Orchids also include Coelogynes. In March, 
ioo8, I obtained a cultural commendation from 
the Royal Horticultural Society for Cyrtopo- 
dium punctatum, a plant six to seven feet high, 
with enormous spikes of yellow flowers One of 
these spikes will last three months from the 
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time it starts. The Crotons include a seedling 
of my own, which is a better grower than Golden 
Wing, and a better colour than Weismannii. in 
this house are several plants of Coelogyne pan- 
durata, which grow likes weeds, flowering twice 
and sometimes three times, in a year." 

Hardy Fruit. 

"You have a nice fruit cage outside." 

"Which we leave, open at this period of the 
year in order to let the birds get in. They only 
do good now but, later on, of course, we keep 
them out. Currants, Gooseberries, Logan- 
berries, and Raspberries are grown under this 
cage. They were all planted this year." 

• You might give nie the names of a few of 
your best Apples and Pears." 

"Amongst the Apples, I should include Peas, 
good's Monarch, .Newton Wonder, Gascoyne's 
Seedling, Worcester Pearmain, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, King of Pippins, Brantley's Seedling, 
Claygate Pearmain, and Normanton Wonder. 
Some of the best Pears grown on espaliers are 
Doyenne du Cornice, Pitmaston Duchesi, Heurrc 
Diel, lleurre Easter, Winter Nelis, Marie 
Louise, and Louise Donne of Jersey." 

Vegetables for Show Purposes. 

"As you show vegetables considerably, I 
should be glad to know some of the varieties 
you recommend?" 

"Here are a number of the vegetables which 
won prizes at the Bedford show. They include, 
for instance,. Onions, which we grow very 
largely for show purposes. Ailsa Craig and 
Premier are the best, and we also have White 
Spanish and Golden Globe. Of Leeks, we grow 
Prize-winner and International ; of Runner 
Beans, Prize-winner, Scarlet Emperor, and Best 
of All; of Peas, Hercules and Gladstone; of 
Cauliflowers, Michaelmas Self-protecting ; of 
Carrots, New Red Intermediate, Carters' 
Elephant, and Matchless." 

"You have a number of very fine specimens of 
some of these, and your Celery looks particu- 
larly good." 

"The varieties of Celery are Webbs' Prize 
Pink, Sutton's Pink, and Carters' Incomparable 
Crimron. There is nothing special in the treat- 
ment, but the clay soil certainly suits Celery, 
and we take a good deal of trouble to mould it 
up properly." 

Mr. Tysoe'a Prises. 

"Where do you chiefly show, Mr. Tysoe?" 

"At Sandy and Bedford. This year I won 
twenty-four prizes at Sandy, including firsts for 
a group of plants, sii Ferns, six specimen foliage 
plants, one foliage plant, and one flowering 
plant ; two firsts for collections of vegetables, 
and a second for a coUection of vegetables ; 
and two firsts for show Dahlias. At Bedford 
this year I obtained four firsts for a collection 
of vegetables; first for a group of Chrysanthe- 
mums ; five firsts for vases of Chrysanthemums, 
and first for the best bloom in the show ; first 
for Begonias, first for Parsnips, and first for 
Cauliflowers; ten seconds and (our thirds. I 
also did well at Manchester for vegetables, 
obtaining first for Onions, first for Leeks, first 
for Runner Beans, and first for short Carrots. I 
was also second for long Carrots and Parsnips, 
and third for Tomatoes." 

•How long have you been at The Lodge?" 

"Twelve years. I was previously for eight 
years in a nursery, and, in fact, I have been a 
gardener ever since 1 was ten years old." 

Alfred Wilcox. 

I.v next week's interview, a well-known 
amateur will describe the development of a 
lovelv garden in Sussex. 



To procure a stock of Petunias for the con- 
servatory, seed should be sown at once. Use a 
light loam, with some leaf-mould, and sand suffi. 
cient to make the compost porous. A tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees should be -given, and care 
must be exercised in watering. 



Pruning to Obtain Fruit. 

FREQUENTLY visiting other gardens 
(which gives me an opportunity of see- 
ing the condition of the things therein^, 
I have often been struck wit'i the num- 
ber of fruit trees having no fruit on them. 
The soil is sometimes blamed for this, but 
the fault does not lie there. Gardeners are 
taught to prune on a system which will even- 
tually bring the trees to a state of perfect 
symmetry, and may also yield a fair amount 
of lruit — when the trees have become some- 
what exhausted with age, so that the annual 
growth of young shoots is considerably less 
than when they were in a state of youth and 
vigour. I said the trees may yield a fair 
amount of fruit, but this does not always 
follow, even after they have been growing for 
a number of years, unless some other method 
of pruning has also been adopted. 

Jb Boot-Pruning- Advisable f 

( once took charge of a garden in which 
were a number of bush trees of Apples and 
Pears. The branches were covered with spurs, 
which were very vigorous ; but I was told 
they hardly ever had any fruit on them, aud 
the owner suggested I should grub them up, 
unless I cared to try if root-pruning would 
do them any good. Now, root-pruning a fruit 
tree has something the same effect as bleed- 
ing a person — a system which used to be prac- 
tised regularly for almost all cases of sickness. 
By cutting off some of the largest roots you 
prevent a great amount of sap from going up 
to the branches. This at once reduces the 
growth, and very often has the desired effect 
of bringing the trees into fruitfulxtess. But 
when a tree has been so relieved of half or 
more of its food supply, how can it carry a 
full crop of fruit and bring it to perfection? 
The trees in question were probably about 
fifty years old ; and instead of curtailing the 
food supply, a greater amount was needed. 

I ought perhaps to say that i believe there are 
some cases where root-pruning is necessary, 
but they are the exceptions. A proper system 
of pruning will in most cases answer as well 
as it did on the trees referred to. 

An Alternative. 

I could sec at once that the trees bad been 
pruned to look smart and tidy, but in a manner 
that caused all the buds left to break into 
new growths sufficient to crowd the trees and 
keep out the sun and air. My remedy was to 
leave some of the young shoots their full length 
all over the trees, at about a foot apart. 
Others were cut out entirely, without leaving 
any buds to grow ; and the remainder were left 
with three or four buds on each, according to 
their strength. 
This had the desired effect at once. The 
shoots which had been left their full 
made very little growth the following 
season, but fruit-buds were formed along their 
entire length, and these had to be shortened 
back a little the following winter, to enable 
them to hold up the fruit which they promised 
to bear. Even then they were not able to do 
so, for they had fruit hanging like ropes of 
Onions, which had to be thinned considerably 
to give them a chance of coming to any reason- 
able size. 

Study the Trees. 

A pruning-knife is an excellent thing in the 
garden, but it wants using as much with the. 
head as it does with the hands. I hardly ever 
find two trees of the same variety want prun- 
ing exactly alike ; and one variety generally 
wants different treatment from another variety 
when the trees are young, or moderately young. 

As a rule, the stronger the shoots grow on 
a tree, the less pruning they require. One 
always wants to bear in mind that a fruit 
tree is planted to produce fruit ; and i£ we 
can train a tree into a handsome shape, and 



produce fruit at the same time, by all means 
do so. But if only one of these things can 
be had, that one must be fruit. A strong-grow 
ing variety, when it is rather young, musf ha%e 
the fruit spurs left as long again as when it 
has become older. Instead of cutting back to 
two or three buds, leave them five or six. 
And when fruit buds have formed on them, the 
spurs may often be considerably reduced in 
length, even cutting right back to the fruit 
buds. Roseum. 



Cucumbers. 



TO obtain Cucumbers fit for cutting froui 
April onwards, the present is a very 
suitable time to sow the seed and 
raise the plants. It is much better 
to sow singly in small pots than to run the risk 
of injuring the roots by having to pot the plants 
off from "store" pots or boxes. Small "sixty " 
sized pots, or "thumbs," which are two inches 
to two and a half inches across, are the best 
sizes to use. 

The soil employed should be fresh, light, rich, 
and sweet — a mixture of nice fibrous loam o: 
decayed turf, rotted manure, and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand, being most suitable. Do not 
fill the pots more than three parts with soil, 
nor yet make this too firm. Bury the seed a full 
half-inch deep, and sow a third or half as many 
again as the number required, so as to be able 
to dispense with all weak seedlings, as well as 
to allow for failures. Plunge the pots in a 
rather brisk hotbed, with a bottom heat ot 
seventy-five to eighty degrees, and keep the soil 
regularly moist — not wet. As soon as one proper 
or "rough" leaf has been formed on each little 
plant, repot into 3J-in. pots, and, in due course, 
into the 5-in. or 5^-in. size, from which, when 
sufficiently strong, they may be planted out. 

Planting- Out. 

During ihe summer season a good crop ma. 
often be obtained by growing the plants in 
mounds of soil placed on an ordinary green- 
house stage, with no bottom heat, and with little 
or no artificial warmth at all ; but at other 
seasons the heat of the sun is insufficient, and 
must be supplemented by a certain amount ot 
extra warmth derived from hot-water pipes or a 
flue ; therefore, as the little plants are springing 
up, a bed suitable for their reception should be 
prepared. 

It is much better to start the plants in a com- 
paratively small quantity of soil, and add more 
from time to time in the form of top-dressings, 
than to employ a large mass of compost at first, 
this being liable to become sour and sodden 
before the roots can occupy it. 

The Secret of Success. 

One of the secrets of raising Cucumbers 
successfully is to keep them growing, never letting 
them stand still for a single day, much less t<. 
receive a check of any kind, and in a genera! 
way the more rapid the growth the better. T i 
this end, give little or no air, but keep the house 
or houses constantly close, thus retaining the 
heat as well as the moisture, and also avoiding 
all danger of cold air and draughts. In h'.t 
weather the temperature is kept down, and anv 
liability of scalding avoided, by deluging th<- 
house three or four times a day with water, 
and, if necessary, by a light dash of whitewash 
on the glass. The only time when air mav be 
given is on warm, calm nights in the summer. 
This will be found to strengthen the plants, but 
take care that the temperature is not lowered 
too much. "Side air" is actually injurious in 
Cucumber culture, and if the roof ventilators are 
opened more than a mere trifle during the day, it 
will be found that the moisture rapidlv dis- 
appears, and roust be immediately renewed. 

Under the treatment indicated, and with a rich 
soil and brisk temperature of sixty-five to eighty- 
five degrees, the plants will make rapid progress 
and will bear fruit three months from the date ot 
sowing the seed. R 
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that numerous suckers spring up around the 
trees, and when an outbreak of disease sTiould 
be checked by spraying with some poisonous 
liquid, such as Bordeaux mixture, it cannot 
safely be used because of the fruit on the 
bushes and the vegetables. One of the com- 
monest of the diseases is Plum rust. It shows 
as brown spots, which in time completely cover 
the lower surface of the leaves, and causes 
them to fall prematurely. In bad cases the 
shoots, and eventually the trees, mav be killed. 
Spraying at intervals with weak Bordeaux mix- 
ture is recommended, but unde^r the conditions 




"R. T. TYSON, 

who has been head gardener at Wykehuret Park fur eleven 



mentioned it might be attended with risk. 
Apparently, however, the fungus is not peren- 
nial. There must be fresh infection every year, 
and it comes from the spores on the fallen 
leaves. This offers a chance, though a poor 
one, of preventing an outbreak. If it is pos- 
sible to Collect and burn all the diseased leaves 
this should be done. 

TROP/EOLUM SPECIOSUM IN SOUTHERN GARDENS 

May 29th.— For some reason or other, there 
seems to be an idea that one of the most bril- 
liant climbers, Tropaeolum speciosum, is diffi- 
cult to grow. In the south-wesf of Scotland 
it is a glorious sight , in many gardens in 
summer, and possibly because 'it nourishes 
there, many gardeners hold that in the warmer 
counties of England it cannot be grown, except 
possibly under a north wall. Yet I know of 
one garden where it grows like a weed, the 
owner tells me, in a north aspect, and I have 
had no difficulty with it myself in any position. 
But there is one thing that is essential to it, 
and that is moisture. If the ground is not 
naturally moist, it should be soaked at frequent 
intervals during the summer. So treated, T. 
speciosum is not likely to fail. 

H. C. Davidson 



♦ 

Some of the more common British species of 
Orchids are very easy to grow if the right place 
is selected for them. Most people plant them 
on or about the rockery, which is very appro, 
priate if the spot remains moist throughout the 
year. There is no more suitable place than 
the bay of a rockery facing east, where the 
bay is shaded from the south and west by 
tall trees a little way off. Here Orchis lati- 
folia, O. maculata, O. incarnata, etc., will grow 
beautifully. 




Famous British Gardens. 



WYKEHURST PARK, BOLNEY. 



Interview with Mr. T. Tyson. 




ADRIVK through the pleasant lanes of 
Sussex is delightful at all times, but 
especially so in the early days of May. 
-. Then Nature, "covering herself as with 
a garment," puts on her spring array, and 
fresh green leaves and early blossoms burst 
out on every side. It was under such condi- 
tions that I made the journey from Haywards 
Heath to the quiet little village of Bolney — 
somewhere about six miles further on the road 
to Brighton — to visit the gardens of Wykehurst 
Park, the residence of Mr. Edward Huth, J. P., 
brother of the late Mr. A. Huth, whose collec- 
tion of manuscripts and rare editions was at 
once, the wonder and .despair of bibliophiles 
the world over. 

Walking through the park, where herds of 
deer were browsing in the distance, while near 
at hand nodding Bluebells made broad patches 
of colour beneath the trees, I was met close to 
the house by Mr.- Thomas Tyson, -who has been 
in charge of the gardens for the past eleven 
years. 

DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF IVY. 

Looking first to the house — which was built 
in 1874 by Mr. Huth's father — the fact that 
plants can do serious damage to walls was 
pointed out to me, the aerial roots of Ivy work- 
ing into the soft stone used at one part on the 
north front, and causing it to split, so that it 



will have Begonia Fairy Queen, with Ivy-leaved 
Geranium Madame Crousse as centre-pieces ; 
Antirrhinums and other plants will also be 
used." 

Round to the south the terrace gives exten- 
sive views for miles, the South Downs rising 
in the distance, with the belt of trees at Chanc- 
tonbury Ring as a prominent landmark. The 
-park— which embraces three' hundred acres- 
slopes away here, and reveals a richly wooded 
country, with many noble trees and choice 
shrubs. "Descending a few steps to a lower 
terrace, the supporting walls of , which are 
clothed with flowering shrubs, I saw the pillars 
that had been lifted by the Cotoneaster. Rosea 
do well here, a yellow Banksia being full of 
bud, as was Rose sinica Anemone. American 
Pillar, too, in its season is a glorious sight. 
Solanum jasminoides in full bloom led to my 1 
asking whether there was any difficulty in win- 
tering the plants on this exposed wall, to which 
the answer was given : 

" This plant is protected with some Spruce 
boughs in winter, but few of the others require 
any attention, although we get the full force 
of the south wind as it sweeps across the valley. 
This year the cold winds of April have been 
very hard on them, and Ceanothus veitchianus 
and Jasminum Beesianum w T ere cut by late 
spring frosts. We are over three hundred and 
fifty feet above sea level, and being so open 




WYKEHURST PARK. BOLNEY. 

In the foreground is the Stone Pood, lormerly a disused quarry 



has now to be taken down, and the stones re- 
newed. Further evidence of the same fact was 
forthcoming on the terrace to the south, where 
the roots of a Cotoneaster had lifted the sup- 
porting pillars an inch and a half, and the 
plant had to be cut down for the safety of 
the wall. 

On the west lawn is a Dutch garden, planted 
with Roses, and nearer to the house a number 
of beds were gay with Tulips and other spring 
flowers. As to the summer bedding, Mr. Tyson 
said : 

"There will be two large beds with Maize, 
Castor-oil Plants, LoveMies-bleeding, and Fuch- 
sias, with an edging of Centaureas. Other beds 



to the sun and wind, the wall gets very hot 
in summer, and suffers in winter from the ex- 
posure. These Pomegranates were planted a 
few years ago, but they have not got well- 
established, and do not flower. But Bignonia 
radicans does excellently ; and Choisya ternata 
is so vigorous and free that we have to cut 
it back every year. Magnolia stellata, as you 
see, is now nearly over ; and this and the ever- 
green Magnolia grandiflora are both very effec- 
tive." 

Passing a large Wistaria sinensis just coming 
into bloom on a series of arches at the end of 
this second terrace, and looking across to the 
right, where the cool waters of the old Stone 
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Pond showed, and a huge bed of Rhododen- 
dron Pink Pearl was a vision of delight, we 
followed a path between shrubs, and came to 
an arch of Cotoneasters. Just beyond, and 
under the shade of tall trees, is a plantation 
of Camellias, many still carrying flowers, and 
all looking healthy and 



A HINT ON CAMELLIAS. 

"Shade is necessary for Camellias," said Mr. 
Tyson. "See how well they do here, the leaves 
preserving their rich, glossy green colour. That 
is because the tall trees protect them from the 
hot sun, which shines fiercely on this slope. 
And they bloom with great freedom and re- 
gularity. But through to the other side, where 
they are not shaded, you will find the leaves 
yellowing, and the plants not looking so well." 

The curving path led downward, and at the 
foot of a few steps we turned, and saw the 
fullv-exposed Camellias, whose yellow foliage 
told' they were not happy in their situation. 
On the bank grow Ferns, and Uluebells, and 
Periwinkles, and — earlier — Daffodils and other 
bulbs, while a bed to the right is filled with 
Petasites fragrans, the Winter Heliotrope, 



so that we could cross by the bridge, and start 
with the bog garden. 

THE BOG GARDEN. 

This bog garden is formed by the stream 
which trickles through the rock garden, and 
disperses among the stones at the foot. Bam- 
boos in many species and varieties make a 
striking feature, and the rich bronzy Rod- 
gersia pinnata, and the broad, handsome-leaved 
Gunnera manicata are easily distinguishable. 
The Eremurus is pushing up its spikes of 
bloom, and hardy terns luxuriate among the 
stones. Hardy Orchids find a home in pockets, 
and Cypripedium Caloeolus was just sending 
up its spikes. 

But it is the Primulas which, in spring, are 
the glory of this bog garden. Sheets of rosy 
crimsdn, four yards by two, produce a striking 
effect, while in nooks and crevices everywhere 
smaller clumps appear. 

"The species that is making such a fine 
show," said Mr. Tyson, "is Primula pul- 
verulenta. It was planted higher up on the 
rock garden, but it seeds itself, and is wander- 
ing all over the place. We have had most of 
the choice Primulas, but this one doe* best. 




THE ROCK GARDEN AT WYKEHURST PARK. BOLNEY. 



grown for its fragrance, and kept severelv to 
its bounds. Then a charming dell opened "out, 
surrounded by sloping banks, with tall trees 
forming a canopy overhead. The bottom was 
level, and had been originally intended for a 
bowling green, but the grass had been allowed 
to grow, and is now only scythed occasionally. 
Here, on Peace Day, the village children held 
their revels, Old Knglish dances and songs 
forming part of the programme. 

Crossing the dell, we climbed by stone steps 
to the other side, where the park opened out 
to view on our left. To the right, beds were 
planted with Antirrhinums and Pentstemons 
for this season, but Roses will take their place 
in autumn as the permanent occupants. Through 
the trees glimpses of the house could be ob. 
taincd, and here and there the trees had been 
cleared to give a better outlook from the win- 
dows. From this point the old Stone Pond was 
again visible, with a lovely stretch of the sweet - 
smelling' double yellow Gorse in the fore- 
ground. 

Still walking in a south-westerly direction, 
up gently rising ground, we skirted' a shrub, 
bery, in which there were breaks at intervals, 
through which the rock garden could be seen. 
Hut we were making for the far end of this, 
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Primula Unique, on the rock garden,' also sows 
itself, but being a hybrid the seedlings deteri- 
orate very much, and are not worth growing. 
Primula japonica, which also loves moisture, 
does very well, but does not spread so much; 
and others that are good are Allionii, rosea, 
and Mrs. Berkeley." 

At the top of this garden three Camellias 
make grand plants, and often, so I was told, 
are in flower at Christmas ; Azaleas were re- 
splendent with their bright colours and subtle, 
honey-like perfume; and on some tall Hollies 
climbing Roses, planted at the foot, had made 
their way up for twenty feet. 

THE ROCK GARDEN. 

The bridge spanning the tiny stream virtually 
divides the bog garden from the rockery, to 
which we now moved. It lies in a deep hollow, 
with choice and rare shrubs on the top of the 
slopes. At its head is a small waterfall, fed 
from the Stone Pond on the higher ground. At 
the foot of the waterfall is a Water Lily pond, 
and the outflow from this trickles down and, 
passing under the bridge, forms the bog garden. 

To give a list of the plants flourishing in the 
rock garden would be suggestive of a cata- 
logue ; but there were some which stood out 
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with particular claims to notice. Primulas 
were in abundance ; Saxifrages of many sorts 
seemed almost like wildings, ftaving seeded and 
come up in many places ; Raniondia pyrenaica, 
tucked away under a sheltering ledge, was bloom- 
ing happily j and in another place Daphne 
Cneorum filled the air with fragrance. Then 
there were Phloxes, flowering early ; Lithos- 
permum prostratum Heavenly Blue living up to 
its name; Cytisus albus and Spanish Brooms 
revelling in sunshine; and a lovely piece of 
Helichrysum bellidioides, a sheet of white, 
Daisy-like flowers, almost a yard square. Primula 
japonica, planted at the water's edge, was climb- 
ing up the sides ; and of Gentians, acaulis was a 
sheet of vivid-blue, G'. asclepiadea, though not in 
bloom, was said to be ( very effecfive later, but 
G. lctea, the tall-growing yellow-flowered 
species higher , on the rockery, is scarcely a 
success. Then the Forget-me-nots, the Anchusa 
myosotidiHora, and the Omphalodes cappa 
docica provided other shades of blue in quantity ; 
and, of course, Aubrietias were plentiful in 
many shades, the variegated form being especi- 
ally fine. Of the Azaleas, A. rosaefiora is not 
so satisfactory as A. amcena. 

On the higher parts of the rockery are many 
Acers with beautifully cut and coloured foliage ; 
and one curious specimen combined two forms, 
bearing both coppery red and green leaves, two 
stems being joined together a few inches from 
the ground. 

" Was the soil prepared especially for the 
rockery? " I asked. 

" Xo ; nothing special was done. The site 
was a hollow, and formed a sort of rubbish 
shoot, where all dead leaves and other vegetable 
refuse was thrown, while on the top, screening 
it from view, were scrubby trees ant* coarse 
Laurels and Rhododendrons. The rubbish 
made excellent leal-mould, and was mixed with 
the soil ; the stone was already on the estate. 
The garden was planned and laid out by myself. 
Being in a hollow, and surrounded by trees, no 
protection in winter is required for any of the 
plants." 

CHOICE AND UNCOMMON H RUBS. 

Quitting the rock garden, we came up on to 
the lawns which stretch away to the west and 
south-west of the house. There are numerous 
clearings in the trees, which 6pen up good vistas 
from the windows, while in the direct line of 
vision are choice and rare trees, such as the- 
Hop tree, which bears drooping flowers re- 
sembling Hops, and is about twenty feet high ; 
Paulownia imperialis, which stands the winter 
unharmed ; and Crabs in all varieties, with both 
large and small fruits. 

A shrubbery on the corner of the lawn is 
equally interesting for its subjects, one of which, 
Olearia macrodonta, though regarded as half- 
hardy, is here well established, and makes a 
hush ten feet high and through. It is, how- 
ever, sheltered from cold winds bv tall trees. 

Passing along a path fringed with shrubs, we 
came next to broad herbaceous borders, with 
large spaces left for filling with hardy annuals. 
Here Kniphofias were thus early sending up 
their flower spikes ; and close by a Snowdrop- 
tree, Halesia tetraptera, was showing bloom. A 
bed of Paeonies had had Hydrangeas planted 
with them, to give two colour effects at different 
periods, but the Hydrangeas grew so strongly 
that they had to be- taken out. 



A BLUE BORDER. 

At the end of this walk, the lawn on' our left 
had at one side a blue border, this colour being 
provided by, amongst other things, Cornflowers, | 
Irises, Aconites, Delphiniums, Eryngiums, Aqui- 
legias, and Clematis on tripods. To the right 
is the Stone Pond, with many Water T.ilies, and 
with, Funkias, Irises, and many other mntsture- 
loving plants on the banks. 

"Callas have been planted in the winter," Mr. 
Tyson remarked, "but they will not thrive, and 
there are none left now." Then, as we resumed 
our walk, following the path to the tennis lawn, 
where a large bed of Azaleas was very brilliant, 
and passing a majestic Cedar, a fine Araucaria 
imbricata, and an old tree known as the Lady's 
Oak, he went on : 
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WHAT WORCESTERSHIRE IS 
DOING FOR HORTICULTURE . 

♦ 
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IT is due 1o the Worcestershire County 
Council to acknowledge that they have 
been foremost amongst local authorities 
to promote the interests of horticulture. 
With due regard to the pockets of the 
ratepayers, they have spared no effort to 
encourage its extension and improvement, 
both on the scientific and on the practical side. 
They have been fortunate from the outset in 
commanding the services of one of the most 
experienced and indefatigable of experts as 
their chief horticultural instructor, Mr. James 
\ "dale. In addition to the solid work which 
he has done in earlier life in many departments 
of horticulture, his admirable management of 
the experimental gardens at Droitwich, and his 
brilliant success as a teacher, Mr. Udale has 
achieved distinction as the author of contribu- 
tions to garden literature, which have since 
become recognised text-books. 

My visit happened to be paid to Droitwich 
during the period in January when Worcester- 
shire was covered with snow. But the sun was 
shining brilliantly when Mr. Udale and myself 
walked up the well-swept and well-kept central 
path to the classroom at the far end of the 
garden, where he spends a portion of his time. 
The latter is a commodity which has to be 
carefully allocated, according to the varied 
nature of his duties, and though the head- 
quarters of the Chief Instructor in Horticulture 
are at Droitwich, the greater part of his time 
is taken up with various work all over the 
county. In his absence, he has a reliable staff, 
and it is evident that the management of the 
garden leaves nothing to be desired. I was 
particularly struck, almost as soon as wo 
entered, by the fact that there is appended to 
every fruit tree, in the older portion of the 
garden, a label with a record of its history. 

A Secord of Every Tree. 

"You treat them like individuals," I said, as 
I studied the record of a Bramley's Seedling 
Apple. 

" Yes, I have the record of every permanent 
tree in the garden," rejoined Mr. Udale. "This 
is not a fancy, but a fact. By arrangement with 
the Board of Agriculture, we are devoting this 
plot of one acre to experiments with various 
Apples and Pears. Underneath them we grow, 
temporarily only, Strawberries, Black Currants, 
and Raspberries. Owing to the aspect, which 
is north, this is really not a Fear garden, and 
Apples and Plums are quite the leading fea- 
tures." 

"When was the garden established?" 

"In 1806, and it was enlarged ten years later. 
From the start, I have always considered it a 
matter of vital importance that the fruitful- 
ness or otherwise of individual trees should be 
clearly indicated. It was with the object of 
enabling planters of fruit trees to select the 
most fruitful and reliable varieties, that I began 
preparing tables, showing the results of our 
experiments during the past twelve years, 
ignoring the first four years. We only com- 
menced to issue the tables in the annual report 
two years ago, because the results for three or 
fnur years only are rarely reliable. The chief 
advantage of theiT publication is, of course, that 
people may see which varieties they ought to 
plant, and which they would do better to* 
avotd." 

"You might tell me what your soil naturally 

is?" 

"The subsoil consists of gravelly clay, with 



traces of lime. The two primary objects aimed 
at by growers are good quality and regular 
crops of marketable fruit. These two condi- 
tions have been fulfilled so far as our experi- 
ments aTe concerned, by a considerable number 
of varieties. The varieties which had thus 
proved their title to a place in the first rank 
are Bismarck, Bramley's Seedling, Ecklinville 
Seedling, Lane's Prince Albert, Lord Gros- 
venor, Lord SurEeld, Pott's Seedling, The 
Queen, Worcester PeaTmain, and Stirling 1 
Castle. These trees were all planted in the 
original two acres of the garden, consisting of 
standards and bushes. The table, as you see, 
gives the form of tree, stock, time of planting, 
weight of fruit produced each year, and total 




general results of experiments in pruning, 
slightly pruning, and not pruning at all, I may 
say that the carefully-pruned trees now give 
nearly the same weight as the trees not pruned, 
and that the market value of the fruit is about 
one hundred and fifty per cent. more. You 
may like to add something about the results of 
the experiments on plots differently manured. 
There are ten of these. We put the same 
variety in every year, and always use the same 
kind of manure, and this is done to test 
the value of the particular manure. Unques- 
tionably stable manure takes a very good place 
when used by itself. But the best results have 
been obtained from trees (two each of Apples, 
Pears, and Plums), planted on a plot manured 
with inorganic chemicals and stable 
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weight, with the general size of fruit. All fruit 
produced is carefully weighed." 

" It would be interesting to know which was 
the most productive year between 1900 and 1911 
inclusive ?" 

"We made a fairly good start in 1901. The 
worst year was in 1003, and the best 1010. In 
1010 all the trees had a record CTop. I have 
not yet been able to get out the figures for 
ion, but considering the drought, the Apple 
crop was certainly very good. A good deal is 
said about the profits of fruit-growers, but 
seeing that in ten years the fruit CTOps for half 
that period were either poor or bad, you can 
understand that they have very anxious times, 
and have every reason to be concerned about 
the variations of weather." 

Experiments In Pruning and Manuring. 

"In the part of the garden we are now ap- 
proaching," continued Mr. Udale, "you will be 
able to notice, in spite of the snow, the differ, 
enee between the trees which have been pruned 
and those which ate not pruned. As to the 



Fears for a Northern Aspect, 

"Although the garden faces north, you appear 
to have a number of flourishing Pear trees." 

"There are certain varieties which do very 
well, For example, Fertility in ten years pro- 
duced a total weight of 1,554 pounds ; Berga- 
mot Esperen, 805 pounds ; M*,rie Louise 
d'Uccle, 803 pounds; and Beurre d'Amanlis, 
724 pounds. In inoa and 1903 flowers were 
abundant, but we had no Pears, owing to the 
frost. The crops produced by the obliquely- 
trained Pears have been far superior to those 
of the vertically-traiued trees, both being 
planted in the open and trained to stakes. 
As to pruning operations, the results for five 
years, in the case of six well-pruned trees, wera 
■79i pounds of fruit of the first quality; in 
that of three slightly pruned trees, ifo pounds 
of third quality ; and in that of three non. 
pruned trees, 200 pounds of third and fourth 
quality." 

The Most Prolific Plums. 

"How many varieties of different fruits are 
planted in the garden?" 

"Ninety-five of Apples, forty-seven of Plums 
(including one Damson), thirty-six of Pears, 
twelve of Gooseberries, nine of Strawberries, 
twelve of Currants, and seven of Raspberries. We 
also grow, in very small quantities, the Japanese 
Wineberry, Loganberry, the Parsley-leaved 
Bramble, and Strawberry-Raspberry. The most 
prolific of Plums are- Victoria and Pershore. 
The highest average price was obtained for 
Reine Claude de Bavay, July Greengage 
Oullin's Golden, Grand Duke, and Coe'i 
Golden Drop. As to small fruits, it will, per 
haps, be enough to say that the most fruitful 
varieties of Strawberries are President, Roval 
Sovereign, Koble, Sensation, Monarch, and 
Scarlet Queen ; that Bath's Perfection, Super- 
lative, and Prince of Wales Raspberries are 
most prosperous and useful ; and that the best 
varieties of Black Currants are Baldwin's Black, 
Carter's Black Champion, DIack Naples, and 
Boskoop Giant." 



and Potatoes. 

"What are your most important crops of 

vegetables?" 

"All are important. The valuable expert- 
ments in Peas are manurial, and have been 
going on for fourteen years. The only variety 
we grow on these plots is Wiltiam Hurst ; but 
we have grown fiftv-four varieties in the garden, 
of which the Gladstone, Stratagem, Gradus, 
and Senator are the best. Of Potatoes, of 
which we have grown twentv-nine varieties, 
Windsor Castle has retained its figure better 
than any other maincrop variety for a long 
series of years, but several other varieties have 
rapidly deteriorated. Ringleader, Duke of 
York. Mav Queen, and Sharpe's Victor are not 
unprofitable early varieties." 

"Have you experimented with French gar- 
dening?" 

"In igoo we smarted a French garden of 
a quarter of an acre, consisting of twentv-eight 
frame* with eighty-four lights and one hundred 
and fifty cloches. The frames have since been ' 
increased to thirtv-five, the lights to one hun- 
dred and five, and the cloches to two hundred. 
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The ctods grown are Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
Radishes, Turnips, Eudive, Cucumbers, Melons, 
Mustard and Cress, Tomatoes, Rhubarb, Mush- 
rooms, Violets, Lily of the Valley, Mint, 

Strawberries, and Kochia. The year from 
November ist, 190a, to October 31st, 1910. 
did not pay. The returns the second year 
from the frames were ^s8 10s. «d., and 
from the cloches, £21 3s. nd., and these 
•mounts left a margin of profit, allowing 
for interest on capital and depreciation. 
In order to succeed, French gardening must 
be worked on the French principal. French 
gardeners in France do most of the work 
themselves, and pocket the money. Thus 
they have a real interest in the business. It 
is qnite possible that if a man, who is prac- 
tical, goes in for French gardening, he may 
secure a fair profit. But a man and his 
family doing the work and selling their 
produce at a fair price, may earn a good 
living, provided they are close to a Urge 
town like I-ondon, Liverpool, or Man- 
chester." 

. 

The TTm of Heatars. 

•Have you been trying 
any other recent expert 

■ The acre plot devoted to 
experiments for the Board 
of Agriculture in branch 
and root pruning was 
planted early in 1909, and 
wc have also a quarter of 
au acre And half an acre 
devoted to experiments in 
the prevention of injury by 
frost to fruit trees when in 
flower, or immediately 
after, by means of ' heaters ' 
charged with coal. The 
heaters (of which we use 
two different kinds) are the 
invention of Mr. Paget Nor. 
bury, of Malvern, and the 
Colorado Orchard Heater 
Company ; and we light 
them whenever there is 
actual frost, during the 
principal flowering period, 
which usually occurs from 
1 to 5 a.m., at the end of 
April and in May. Then 
there are the teachers' 
plots, consisting of twenty- 
lour in three rows, eight 
plots in a row. Classes for 
teachers were begun in 
1905, and they have 
proved to be useful and popular. In rooS, 
a new system was inaugurated, and a class 
ol twenty.nine, from all parts of the 
county, was formed, and they met here on 
Saturdays from March to October, receiv- 
ing a systematic course of instruction in 
the theory and practice of horticulture. 
Most of them desired and received a 
second and third course of instruction. In 

1909, a first year class was also formed, 

and others in 1910 and 1911- There are 
now four classes of teachers attending the 

garden, with upwards of fifty names on 
the registers." 

Gardening Classes 

"What about the gardening classes?" 

"There are forty-two day school classes 
in the county, and evening instruction has 
been given to eighteen classes, all of which 
I visit periodically. The number of boys 
and girls who take advantage of the 
classes is now nearly seven hundred. £ 
also give public lectures all over the 
eountv, so that, as you may imagine, my 



Bottled Fruit and Hardy Grapes. 

Pursuing our conversation further in the class- 
room, I observed a collection of bottled fruit, 
uxi Mr. Udale said, 



"We have experimented in bottling fruit (and 
drying lruit and vegetables), both in syrup and 
in water. The collection includes Plums, Rasp- 
berries, and Gooseberries, bottled in 1903, and 





at present the case. You noticed the hardv 
Vines at the bottom of the garden ; of these »« 
have between thirty and forty. The variety is 
Gammay Noir, the same variety as the Vines 
grown at Cardiff Castle, and we make wine 
of them." 



Mr. TT dale's Career. 

" How many years have you been asso- 
ciated with the Worcestershire County 

Council?" 

"I have nearly attained my majority; up- 
wards of twenty years' service. I commenced 
by delivering lectures on horticulture, giving 
advice to owners of orchards, growers, and 
everyone interested in gardening. The 
experimental garden, started in 1896, was 
enlarged from two to six acres in 1906. M 
one time, I used to visit at intervals nearly 
five thousand acres of allotments in the 
county. Youhaveseen someof our'Chiysan 
thernums, of which we grow three fine varie- 
ties. Golden Kleece, White Marie Masse, and 
Flora, one of the earliest yellows. But we 
do little with flowers, Worcestershire beint 
mainly a lruit and vegetable 
county, horticulturally. The 
school teachers' elasse-t 
were commenced bet we* • 
seven and eight years ago : 
they have an hour in the 
class-room, and one and - 
half hours on the plots every 
Saturday in the term. The 
majority are men." 

"Yon must have had very 
valuable experience before 
your appointment here?" 

"Yes. Previous to takin; 
up work in Worcestershir. . 
I had twenty-six years' ex- 
perience in horticulture in 
its widest form, in various 
counties, including estate 
management and forestry 
My hobbies are hortioul- 
ture, music, water-colour 
drawing, boating, and 
shooting, though I think 
that a horticulturist, if he 
has any bent in either of 
these directions, must love 
to draw and paint from 
nature. Gardening opens 
the doors to all the good 
things of life." 

Alfsxd Wilcoi. 




don will be described. 

f- 



Ne.tt week a 
garden in suburban Lon- 



A PLANT FOR STONE 
EDGINGS. 



HALESOWN EVEN1NC INSTRUCTION GARDENS. 
MR. U DALE AND MIS ASSISTANTS. 
HARDY CRAPES IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GARDEN S AT 
DltOITWlCH. 



SO.MF formal stone edgings are too st.ff 
for their surroundings, and the 
beauty afforded by a free trailing 
plant is never lost when hanging over 
them. The pretty growths and charming 
flowers, often so freely borne on thesr 
creaping plants, give the place quite a 
different aspect. 

Double Whit* Arabia. 

One of the best plants for this purpose 1* 
the double white Arabis, a variety of 
Arabia alpina, which leaped into favour a 
few years ago, and has now become quit* 
plentiful. Free-flowering, generous in 
growth, beautiful in the extreme, the double 
white Arabis should be largely employed 
for the purpose of covering such edgings in 



I 

We 



;anberries bottled three or four years ago. 
have bottled as many as thirty different 



\*e nave oomca as many as mitij uiuc.,...- 
varieties of Plums, and I think a great deal 
more might be done in this direction, than is 



It is easily increased by means of division 
and cuttings in summer, and old plants car. 
be kept within bounds by cutting them back 
as soon as the flowers are over. Ai.pi.vist, 
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dance of cutting away dead wood, and 
10 it away carefully— without snags. 
E«fortunately, a Walk along a country road is 
Efficient to show how often this rule is ignored. 
The County Councils have ordered the re- 
Krai of overhanging branches, and in the 
bioritv of cases large snags have been left, 
KUe endanger not only the trees to which 
STare attached, but also all others in their 
Eghbourhood, for they serve as breeding- 
jpcunds for many destructive pests. 

The Terrace Garden. . 
ROctober 3rd.— The garden arranged in ter- 
Saces has many advantages over one laid out 
or. the flat It is so much easier to make a 
Eu>w of colour, and so much simpler to group 
^-plants A very gentle gradient is sufficient. 
' "little soil can then be brought from the lower 
levei~ to form the terraces on the higher, and 
Re planting can then be done to show as 
Ech o! the ground as may be desired from 
Ijirferent standpoints. Given a suitable site, 



it is not very costly. Personally I like to see 
the banks covered with Alpine, rockery and 
creeping plants of various kinds, but grass is 
used in many gardens and looks well, though 
oh a steep slope it is rather troublesome to 
cut, especially in the angles where two different 
gradients meet. Here it is generally necessary 
to use the shears, and this makes the task a long 
one. Another drawback of grass is that, if the 
aspect is a warm one and the soil is fairly 
light, it is apt to get badly scorched in sum- 
mer. Most of our lawns, even on the flat, 
were very brown this year, and though they 
recovered in a marvellous way when the rain 
came, some banks are far from green yet. 
Some time ago I saw one being made which was 
almost a high hedge, it was so nearly vertical. 
The idea, no doubt, was that the turf would 
hold the soil behind in position, but I am 
afraid it will be a cause of endless trouble. A 
fiat wall of green closely-clipped turf sounds 
excellent : n theory, but in practice it is not 
very feasible. H. C. Davidson. 



Under the hedge on the terrace, I notice you 
have bedding Begonias." 

"Yes, the soil suits them well. On the 
other side the bank is filled up with Geraniums 
King Edward VII., Sea l'inks, Echeveria, 
I.ysiinachia, and YYichurian Koses against the 
wall. On the terrace itself are two beds of 
Calceolarias amplexicaulis, with two 



he Earl of Ellesmeres Gardens, at 
Worsley Hall, Manchester. 

INTERVIEW WITH MR. W. B. UPJOHN. 



I N the early days of September I had the 
opportunity, by the courtesy of Lord 
B Ellesmere, of seeing the magnificent gar- 
j dens of Uorslev Hall, The Hall itself is a 
Koble pile, and the view looking south is over 
'"historical ground, comprising the canal made 
Kpthe Duke of Bridgwater, the railway (con- 
v necting Manchester and Liverpool] over the 
Kbat moss, and the ship canal with its wonder- 
- ful locks and bridges; while the horizon is 
bounded bv the hills of Cheshire, Altrincham 
: " Church being a prominent feature. With 
k respect to the gardens, Mr. W. B. Upjohn, 
jj who has had charge of them for nearly forty 
■Swtrs (having previously been foreman at 




Hall from the South-West. 



A Striking Scroll. 

"It is about forty yards long, the contents 
being Tropsolum Scarlet Queen in the centre, 
with single blue Lobelia in the scrolls, and 
Iresine I.indenii round the outside. 1 ne 
colours, red and blue, with the dark Iresine, 
show up the groundwork of white marble. 

"And the border at the end, with a vase? 

" Pentstemons, as you see, are conspicuous; 
the variety is George Howe. Then there are 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, Antirrhinums 
(golden), Asters, and Stocks. The arrange- 
ment of the beds is East Lothian Stocks in 
every alternate bed; a bed of Carnations- 
Francis Samuelson, Duchess of fife, Mrs. 



^palkeith gardens), stated that Italian designs 
r'io Box-work were at one period a feature 
I near the Hall, but that in recent times simpler 
Ivtlesigns have been adopted. They are more 
Impropriate, and add to the dignity of the 
ately stone building. The bedding in its 
r inity ia very effective, and I asked the 
ensions of the scroll bed on the croquet 
TO. 



McCaul, Mrs. Newman, Uriah Pike ; a bed of 
dark blue Heliotropes; two beds of Geranium 
Phvllis; and a bed of Agaves and Echeveria 
sec'unda glauca. The Holly hedge at the back 
is a couple of yards thick." 

The Terrace Bedding. 

•The light green of the grass walks con- 
trasts prettily with the dark shade of the Holly. 




Mi. W. B. TJpjutw. 



between each bed- Then there are companion 
beds, one with mixed Fuchsias (chiefly Golden 
Gem) and double Lobelias; the other with 
mixed Geraniums and Lobelias. On each side 
of the fountain is a bed of Paul Cram pel 
Geraniums, with plants of New Zealand Flax 
in the centre. The pond contains gold fish 
Here you will observe that the west end of 
the mansion has creepers, the remainder of it 
being free from them. Wistaria and Jasminum 
thrive on the walls, below which is a her. 
baceous border. Among the contents now in 
flower are Helianthus, Nasturtiums, Asters, and 
Stocks." 

The West End Flower Garden. 

"What do you call the bedding here?" 

"This is the West End flower garden. The 
vases in the centre are filled with Henry 
Jacoby Geraniums. As to the beds, there -are 
two of Verona Geraniums (pink blooms and 
yellow foliage), two of white Lobelia (Purity), 
four of dwarf Ageratum, four of white Antir- 
rhinum, four of blue lobelias (Mrs. Clibranj, 
and two of bronze Calceolarias, which last until 
the frost cuts them down. At each of the 
four corners is a specimen Holly, and at the 
sides three more. The variety is Hodginsii, 
which do especially well. At the side are 
seven beds of East Lothian Stocks, and two 
of variegated Fuchsias. You might add that 
facing the white Begonias, on the other side 
of the terrace, are Geraniums Aigburth Gem 
and Barjon, Iresine Wallace!, and Pyrethrums." 

Treatment of Rhododendrons. 

"You have some very fine specimens of 
Rhododendrons on the lawn." 

"They make a good show in the spring. A 
quantity of them are the earlier crosses from 
the arboreum strain, and these have attained 
a great size, varying in height from twelve to 
fifteen feet. They are mostly unnamed. R. 
Nobleanum makes a scarlet blaze when the 
season is propitious. Other named varieties 
are Cunningham (white), John Waterer, 
Jacksonii, caucasicnm pictum and caucasicum 
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pictum album, Helen Waterer, Comte de 
Conner, Doncaster, Pink Pearl, and Helen 
Shiffner. All Rhododendrons do well in con- 
trast to other shrubs." 

"What is your subsoil?" 

"Red sandstonei We do not use peat, but 
when we are planting afresh, we put a lime 
old grass manure round." 

Passing a Sycamore planted by the present 
Prince of Wales on June 29th, ,897, we came 
to an ornamental border with Sweet Peas, 



October i 0 



The bedding on the bottom terrace round 
the two fountains also appears to correspond?" 

tes, the same principle is maintained. There 
are four beds of mixed Pentstemons, four beds 
of seedling Antirrhinums, and two beds of Amos 
Da *". ,a »- The waller beds embrace two 
of West Brighton Gem Geraniums, two of white 
Lobe has, two of Tropasolum Scarlet Queen, and 
two (round) of white Antirrhinums. The four 
large corner beds consist of Veronicas, Paeonies 
Hehanthus, and Phlox; and planted on the 



'90S. 




The Teeiace, Woesley Hall. 



Dahlias, Montbretias, early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums, single Asters, Weigelas, and Nico- 
tianas, the Sweet Peas being chiefly D. R. 
Williamson, Miss Wtllmott, King Edward VII., 
Mrs. Eckford, and Enchantress j the Dahlias, 
all Cactus varieties, Mrs. A. Peart, Mrs. 
Wilkinson, Amos Perry, Coronation, and Mrs. 
Seagrave. Further on is the Rosery sur- 
mounted by an English Yew hedge, with a 
summer-house at the end covered by Ampe- 
lopsis and Ivy. It includes a fine basket bed 
of General Jacqueminot Roses ; a couple of 
beds each of Killarney and Grace Darling ; 
borders with Hybrid Perpetuals mixed, while 
on stumps are Dorothy Perkins, Gloire de 
Dijon, William Allen Richardson, and Crimson 
Rambler." 

"What is the size of the pleasure grounds?" 
I asked, as we pursued our way on the lawns, 
pausing at an Oak tree planted in July, 1887, 
by the Princess Royal. 

■Within the railings there are about sixty 
acres, but altogether, with the lake and woods, 
quite a hundred. This Oak is one of the finest 
trees in the grounds. The border facing it has 
early.flowering Chrysanthemums, chiefly of the 
Masse family, with a clump of Montbretia at 
the corner." 

More Combinations of Colour. 

"Is there anything special in the border 
under the terrace walls, which are covered with 
Wistaria?" 

" In addition to Sweet Peas and other flowers 
already mentioned, there are Gladiolus in 
variety, Hehchrysums, and the Giant Mig- 
nonette. In front of these are beds of 
TropKolum Scarlet Queen, alternating with 
Lobelia Emperor William, bordered with 
Pyrethrums. There are nine beds of 
Tropasolum, and twenty of Lobelia. Of course, 
we alter this scheme every year. The beds on 
the other side correspond in number, nine 
being filled with John Gibbons Geraniums and 
twenty with white Lobelias. Then there are 
Uiree beds of Lady Agnes Carnations (pink) 

«»'». *? d D "<*«» of Edinburgh 
(striped) on each side." 8 



grass are specimens of Hollies, clumps of mixed 
Sweet Peas and Golden Elder." 

"Do you take any special measures to keep 
the grass in such perfect order and such a lovely 
colour?" J 

"We only keep it well mown and rolled. It 
is mown at least once a week. Now, at the 
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he house are chiefly filled with Cornflower! 
tne centre bed containing an Aloe, double 
Lobelias, Lysimachias, and Stonecrop eronne 
amongst the stonework." 

"Do you care to say anything about the 
flower borders which form such an ornamental 
feature of the kitchen garden?" 

"Herbaceous varieties are the principal fu. 
ture. These include Harpalium rigidum, 




Anotheb View of the Temace, Woesley Hall. 



bottom of all close to the lake, we come to 
the Rose walk, which is a quarter of a mile 
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rwS? Yf , ° sa r ^ gosa se <=tion, with beds of 
Dorothy Perkins Behind the Roses, here and 
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A Wonderful Bed of Vlolaa. 

"I certainly never saw a more amazing result 



Chrysanthemum maximum, Pentstemons (espe- 
cially G. Hohn, Crimson Gem, and Dr. Banyi, 
Dianthus Napoleon III., Gypsopbila panics- 
lata, Tritomas, German Iris, Montbretias, and 

Anemones." 

The Best Fears and Apples. , 

"How are your Pears grown?" 
"As cordons, and horizontally on the walls. 
Some of the best varieties are Jargonelle, Wit 
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Uams's Bon Chret.en Souvenir du Congres, 
Aston Town, Beurre Capiaumont, Beurre Diel, 
Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurre 
d'AmanHs, Easter Beurre, Passe Colmar, and 
Thompson's. A very early dessert Pear which 
mieht be mentioned is Hazel. Apples are 
crown as standards all round the outside walls 
and in the orchard. A dozen of the varieties 
that do best here are Irish Peach, Worcester 
Pearmain, Mr. Gladstone, King of Pippias, 

■ Cox's Orange Pippin, Lord Suffield, Eckhn- 

■ vine Seedling, Potts Seedling, James Grieve, 
Lane's Prince Albert, Annie Elizabeth, and Nor- 
manton Wonder." 

"Do you grow Plums on the walls?' 
"Only a few, and the climate is too cold for 
" 1 outside ; but dessert and Morella 
mm4 do well." 
"What about Strawberries?" 

f are grown on the three-years' system, 
bed being planted every year. The 
neties are : Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, 
l Grosse Sucree, Royal Sovereign, Givons' 
Late Prolific, and St. Antoine de Padoue. 
Raspberries, as you can judge for yourself, are 
a favourite fruit, and do remarkably well. They 
are kept up from June until the end of Sep- 
tember, and we have gathered as many as a 



grown in what we call the outside kitchen 
garden, and the six best are Selected Ashleaf 
Kidney, Duke of York, Duchess of Cornwall, 
Warrior, Bruce, and Premier. Onions are 
another important vegetable, of which we have 
three sowings. The varieties include Premier 
(for great size), Brown Globe, James's Keep- 
ing, and Veitch's Maincrop. In order to ensure 
a crop of Parsley, we always grow it amongst 
the Onions." 
"You seem to have Broad Beans very late? 
*We pick them in September. The two late 
varieties are Taylor's Windsor and Thompson's 
Prolific. The Dwarf French Beans are Cana- 
dian Wonder and Negro Longpod ; the White 
Runners, Chelsea Giant ; and the Scarlet, Hack- 
wood Park and Veitch's Mammoth. With 
regard to Seakale, we grow the root cuttings, 
and force in the winter, the varieties being 
Solid White Ivory and Mammoth. It might 
also be mentioned that five varieties of Celery 
are grown, namely, Manchester Red, Major 
Clarke, Champion White, Market White, and 
Superb White." 

The Glasshouses. 

The houses are on a considerable scale at 
Worsley, but before entering them 1 looked 




"What is the variety of Abutilon in this 

house?" 

"A. SchwarUi. The treatment is very sim- 
ple. You can either strike in the spring or 
autumn, in small pots; we do both. Other 
contents of this house include Alocasias San- 
deriana and macrorhiza variegata, a few plants 
of Cissus discolor, and a few Anthuriums." 
"Do you grow Achimenes?" 
"Yes, in the house we are just entering you 
will see a number. The varieties are Firefly, 
Excelsior, Skinneri, Meteor, and Loveliness. 
Hero also are a few Chironias, which always 
flower in September, but need good drainage 
to do well. The variety of Fuchsia is triphylla, 
a coral-coloured flower, with a very dark, 
free foliage, which enhances the beauty of the 

blooms." . 

t r - r *f -aBI 

A List of Carnations. 

"Are Carnations strongly represented?" 
"Yes, particularly Trees. We are trying 
the bench system with these, and find it an 
improvement on the pots. We get more blooms 
and the season lasts longer. The most choice 
■varieties; are tMrs*. T. W. Lawson, Robert 
Craig, Enchantress, and Lady Bountiful. The 
six best Malmaisons are Mrs. Trelawney, Prin- 
cess of Wales, Mercia, The Queen, Old Clove, 
and Maggie Hobson. Then there is a house of 
Eucharis, with a few Pancratiums." 
"You have a very fine show of Eucharis." 
"The variety is amazonica. We pot them 
in the spring, six or seven bulbs to a 10-in. 
pot. Some of these grow so vigorously that 
with one season's growth they are quite com- 
pact. But there are still the fruit houses to 
see." 

"What are your varieties of Grapes? 

"Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, 
Venn's Black Muscat, Muscat Hamburgh, 
Appley Towers, Lady Hutt, Gros Colmar, Ali- 
cante, and Madresnetld Court (which keeps, 
badly). There are eight Vineries, with borders 
inside and outside. In the Fig-house we 
grow Brown Turkey, Negro Largo, Vioflette 
Sepor, Osbom's Prolific, and St. John. Then 
there are the Peach and Nectarine houses, the 
Peaches being Royal George, Stirling Castle, 
Crimson Galande, Grosse Mignonne, Late 
Devonian, Nectarine Peach, Lady Palmerston, 
and Dr. Hogg. The Nectarines are Cardinal, 
Lord Napier, Early Rivers, Humboldt, and) 
Albert Victor. A couple of houses are devoted 
to Melons and Tomatoes." Alfred Wilcox. 



The Gardener's House at Worsley. 
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hundred pounds at one picking. The only 
two varieties are Prince of Wales and f alstafl. 

Bush Fruit. 

"I notice that all your bush fruit is netted 
with fish nets." 

"If we did not use netting, the birds would 
eat all the crops. Currants do well, especially 
the black, the varieties of the latter being Bos- 
koop Giant and Black Grape. We are still 
picking Gooseberries; the varieties grown are 
Whitesmith and Warrington Red. The Logan- 
berry and the American Blackberry both suit 
this soil fairly well." 

Hew Varieties of Peas. 

"The soil seems to suit vegetables uncom- 
monly well." 

"Yes, I do not think there is any fault to 
be found with it in that respect. Peas are. 
largely grown. We begin picking at the end 
of June, and go on until November, if the 
frosts do not interfere. This year we have 
been trying two new varieties — The Bell (which 
is a very nice flavour, and a very fair size), 
and Scotchman. Other varieties grown are 
Alderman Selected, Autocrat, Telephone, and 
Dt,ke of Albany." 

"Do you grow a large quantity of Potatoes?" 

"A very considerable number. They are 



into the fruit room, which is admirably ar- 
ranged in tiers. In the houses, Crotons first 
claimed our attention, with Glonosa superba 
on the back of the house. I asked the names 
of the six best varieties of Crotons." 

"Reidii, Warrenii, Elvira, Thompsoni 
elegantissima, and Mrs. McLeod. The varie- 
ties of Dracaenas are Cooperi, Jamesi, Mr. 
Laing, The Queen, and Sanderae." ^ 
".You have some fine specimens of the last. 
"We use them for decoration in the Hall. 
They are potted in spring, and grown on to 
a height of six or seven feet. The colour 
of this variety lights up well at night. In 
the Palm-house are chiefly Palms, with a few 
Odontoglossums on the front of a shelf, and 
some very long sprays of Asparagus Sprengen. 
"Do you grow many Orchids?" 
"They include in different houses, Odonto- 
glossum Crispum and Pescatorei, O. grande 
(specially useful for autumnl, Vexillarium 
which flowers from May to Aueust), D. Uro- 
Skinneri, Cattleyas Mossias, Mendeli, Gaskel- 
liana, gigas, labiata, and Bownngiana (for 
autumn). Oacidium varicosum is easily grown 
and very decorative, and Dendrobium Phalas- 
nopsis is very useful. On one side of the 
propagating house you see Gardenias in flower. 
The variety is intermedia, and the foliage is 
particularly good " 
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Fuchsia Propagation. 

PROPAGATE Fuchsias in the autumn, and 
the resultant plants will be most use- 
ful for bedding-out purposes the follow- 
ing year, and also for window plants and the 
furnishing of the greenhouse and conservatory. 
Moreover, if you wish to commence the grow- 
ing of large Fuchsia plants in pots, autumn- 
struck cuttings will enable you to make a! 
good start the following spring. 

Shoots, the result of late growth, are the best 
for propagating, and there are generally plenty 
of such shoots in the month of October. Make 
the cuttings in the usual way, namely, by 
trimming off a few of the lower leaves, and 
then severing the stem below a leaf-joint with 
a sharp knife. Insert in a sandy, light com- 
post in small pots— three cuttings in a jt-in. 
pot, or five in a 5-in. pot. If kept m a 
small frame in the greenhouse or a heated 
pit, the cuttings will quickly form roots. 

The young plants will continue to grow* 
slowly throughout the winter, and in spring 
they should be potted separately in 3,-m. pott. 
These young plants will quickly grow to a 
height of a foot or more, and, after the point 
is taken out, sideshoots will grow. This 
advanced stage will be reached by the time thmt 
spring-struck cuttings are ready for their^fint 
potting. 
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UN WIN Thomas of 38 Main-street Spittal Berwick-upon-Tweed 

died 8 June 1939 Administration Newcastle-upon-Tyne 20 July 
to Jane Unwin widow. Effects £200 3s. lOd, 



UN WIN William Carter of 7 Harbour Hill Crescent Poole died 4 
August 1936 Administration London 25 March to Mary Nield 
Dean (wife of Wilfred Robert George Dean). Effects £625. 
Former Grant D.R. Blandford September 1936. 



UPCHER Caroline Edith Sparke of The Gables Upper Sheringham 
Sheringham Norfolk spinster died 26 May 1939 Probate Norwich 
1 August to Louisa Maria Sparke Upcher spinster and the 
reverend Edward Cyrill Sparke Upcher clerk. 
Effects £46670 7s. 



UPCHER Nicholas of Helmons West Hanningfield near Chelmsford 
died 9 May 1939 Probate London 31 July to Alice Mary 
d'Auvergna Upcher widow. Effects £2499 15s. 9d. 



UPCHURCH Joseph Basil of 3 Arran-place Cardiff died 22 May 1939 
at the Royal Infirmary Cardiff Administration Bristol 30 June 

to Maud Eva Clarissa Bowen (wife of Harry Bowen) . 
Effects £150 4s. lid. 



UPCHURCH William of Benwick-road Doddington Cambridgeshire 

died 31 March 1939 Probate London 11 May to Reginald Louis 
Richard Bentley solicitor. Effects £200. 



UPCOTT May of 7 Winson Green-road Birmingham 18 (wife of Fred 
Upcott) died 23 March 1939 Administration Birmingham 30 

May to the said Fred Upcott hairdresser. 
Effects £333 lis. lOd. 



UPFIELD Thomas Maynard of Wood End Green View- avenue 
Leigh Kent died 29 July 1939 Probate London 24 August to 
Florence Maud Elizabeth Upfield widow. Effects £462 17s. 3d. 

■ 

UPFOLD Alice Mary of 12 Crofton-road Portsmouth spinster died 
28 February 1939 at St. Marys Hospital Portsmouth Probate 
London 27 April to Frank Ambrose Reynolds shipwright. 
Effects £289 17s. 7d. 



UPFOLD Frances Mary of Aintree Flats Johannesburg South Africa 
spinster died 20 April 1939 Administration Winchester 24 

August to Marion Caroline Upfold spinster. 

Effects £704 14s. 2d. 



UPJOHN Eliza Ann of the Alexandra Hotel Harrington Gardens 
London S.W.7 spinster died 23 January 1939 at the Royal 
Masonic Hospital Ravenscourt Park London Probate London 
22 February to Arthur Ritchie Upjohn barrister-at-law. 
Effects £8140 18s. 2d. 



UPJOHN Harry of 736 Coventry-road Small Heath Birmingham 10 

died 29 June 1939 Probate Birmingham 9 August to Harry 
Ernest Coombes planning engineer. Effects £119 17s. 7d. 



UPJOHN Thomas Edward of Gilstead Woodland-road Weston-super- 
Mare died 15 February 1939 at the General Hospital Weston- 
super-Mare Probate Bristol 22 May to Elizabeth Ann Upjohn 
widow Oswald Bertram Fisher Planck company director and 
William Arthur Ratcliff Richardson sales manager. 
Effects £20613 9s. 9d. Resworn £20363 0s. 7d. 



UP JO HN> William Barber of Worsley Gardens Worsley Lancashire 
died 27 June 1939 Probate Manchester 29 December to William 
Upjohn laundry proprietor and Frederick Wheeler of no 
occupation. Effects £1239 5s. 4d. 



UPPARD Mary Agnes of 28 Melbourne-road Carlisle widow died 24 
August 1939 at Cumberland Infirmary Carlisle Administration 
Carlisle 11 September to William Uppard transport driver. 
Effects £348 8s. 9d. 



UPPINGTON William of 39 Naseby-road Alum Rock Birmingham 

died 6 April 1939 Probate Birmingham 26 May to John 
Pritchatt Whitfield wood machinist. Effects £310. 



UPPINGTON William of 12 Harcourt-terrace Tredegar Monmouth- 
shire died 8 September 1939 Probate London 25 September to 
Thomas Uppington retired schoolmaster and reverend George 
Uppington clerk. Effects £926 15s. 4d. 



UPRICHARD Emile Llewellyn of Oaklands Kingsdown near Seven- 
oaks Kent died 31 May 1939 at Hotel de Calais Rue des Capu- 
cines Paris France Probate London 27 October to Kathleen 
Mary Uprichard widow Rosemary Margaret Uprichard and 
Eveleen Elizabeth Emile Uprichard spinsters. 
Effects £6845 14s. Id. 



UPRIGHT Sarah of Gasworks Villa John-street Darlington spinster 
died 20 April 1939 at Winterton House Sedgefield county 
Durham Administration Durham 20 June to Edith Robinson 
(wife of Ambrose Robinson). Effects £409 4s. lid. 



UPHAM Arthur George Davey of 3 Hillbury-road Tooting Bee 
London died 18 February 1939 Administration (with Will) 
London 19 April to Eliza Jane Upham widow. 
Effects £1532 14s. 5d. 



UPRITCHARD James of Marada Lisbura-road Finaghy Belfast 
died 8 September 1938 Probate Belfast to Edgar Allan Up- 
ritchard agent. Effects £166 9s. Id. in England. 
Sealed London 28 February. 



UPHAM Ernest David of 22 Brimley Park Bovey Tracey Devonshire 
died 24 September 1939 Administration Exeter 17 November to 
Edith Alice Upham widow. Effects £176 7s. 2d. 



UPSHALL Caroline Mary of Weston Town Evercreech Somersetshire 

widow died 24 August 1939 Probate Bristol 23 October to 
William Ralph Upshall butter maker. 
Effects £99 5s. 



UPHILL Annie Margaret of Lower-street Chewton Mendip Bath 
(wife of William Henry Uphill) died 30 October 1938 at the 
Royal Infirmary Bristol Administration Bristol 4 January to 
the said William Henry Uphill blacksmith. 
Effects £66 5s. 4d. 

UPHILL James Hinton of 20 West-street Wilton Salisbury died 4 
February 1939 Probate Winchester 19 May to Florence Ellen 
Uphill widow. Effects £700 7s. 3d. 



UPSHAW Matilda of 56 Bexwell-road Downham Market Norfolk 
(wife of Edward Upshaw) died 25 November 1939 Probate 
Norwich 15 December to Florence Hall (wife of Clifford Edmund 
Hall). Effects £1756 9s. 



UPSON Arthur of Kenwith College-avenue Maidenhead Berkshire 
died 8 May 1939 Probate London 19 July to Robert Henry 
Upson company director and Dorothy Barbara Upson spinster. 
Effects £2180 14s. 2d. 



UPHILL Paul Lailey of The Rectory Stour Provost Dorsetshire died 
30 March 1939 at Reading Probate Blandford 27 May to Edith 
Uphill (wife of the reverend William Uphill) . 
Effects £684 10s. 8d. 



UPSON Selina of Maison Golden Cross-road Ashingdon Rochford 
Essex widow died 31 March 1939 Administration London 5 
July to Harold George Upson kennelman and Bertha Kathleen 
Elizabeth Keen (wife of Charles Keen). 
Effects £623 12s. 6d. 



UPINGTON John of Cecilstown Mallow county Cork died 3 March 
1939 at the Fermoy County Hospital county Cork Probate 
London 12 May to Thomas Upington poultry dealer. 
Effects £512 19s. 5d. in England. 



UPSTON Arthur of 30 Adelaide-street Helensburgh died 27 February 
1939 Confirmation of Winifred Fannie Upston. 
Sealed London 18 May. 
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THE GflWtfNS OF 
SIR RflNflOLF fiflMFi, BART., fl.P. 



Interview with Mr. ft. E. Usher, at Ranston House. 
Blandford. 




DURING the last five years the gardens 
at Ranston House have become 
amongst the most noted in the county 
of Dorset, owing to splendid exhibits 
at the leading shows by Mr. A. E. 
Usher, gardener to Sir Randolf 
Baker. There are special lines in 
■which Mr. Usher excels, but, as I expected, 
when I visited the gardens on a spring day in 
February, with heavy rain and bright sunshine 
alternating, I found that every attention is given 
to all departments. Sir Randolf Baker's seat is 
picturesquely situated in the loveliest part of the 
c cy, between four and five miles from the 
Tth»_ . jig little town of Blandford. The mansion 
dates back many centuries, and, together with 
-the pleasure grounds, which are varied and 
extensive, is sheltered by hills on either side. 
There are some trees on the lawns, skirted by 
the carriage drive, and at the north end, close 
to the house, is a very fine specimen of a Cedar 
•of Lebanon. I asked Mr. Usher if he could tell 
me its dimensions. 

"It is over a hundred feet high," he rejoined, 
"and nineteen feet eight inches in circum- 
ference three feet from the ground. You will 
.notice that it has d very straight stem, and is 
feathered almost to the ground. I have heard it 
-described as the best specimen in England." 

"A similar description would 
.almost apply to the Copper Beech 
hard by." 

"Yes, that is, at any rate, one 
of the best Copper Beeches in 
the British Isles. The notable 
trees in the near vicinity include 
some very good specimens of 
Limes, Chestnuts, and Elms. 
Many of the Elms in the adjoin- 
ing park are upwards of twenty 
•feet in circumference four feet 
from the ground." 

""■ > Terrace Bedding-. 

>Vallflowers are the prevailing 
•element in your terrace bedding 
•for spring?" 

"Other years we have always 
used a quantity of bulbs, but this 
year, the family being absent, we 
"have dispensed with them. The 
rest of the bedding consists of 
Myosotis Royal Blue, Erysimum 
•Golden Gem, and Arabis." 
"What about summer?" 
"For summer bedding here — 
and this is all our formal work 
— we use Begonias, Salvia 
.Zurich, Calceolarias, Geranium 
Paul Crampel, and a few foliage 
•Geraniums. 

"The conservatory," continued 
Mr. Usher, as we entered that 
nicely-arranged building, some 
• distance from the mansion, "is 
chiefly in use in the autumn, and 
we grow especially for it 
Cinerarias, Primulas, Schizan- 
■thus, and Salvia splendens." 

"You have some beautiful 
■blooms of Clivias." 

"They are some of the best 
-.strains, and were raised by Mr. 




Mr. A. E. Usher. 




A Collection of Perpetual-flowering Carnations. (First Prize.) 

Shown by Mr. Usher at the Annual Show of the Perpetual-flowering 
Carnation Society, 1910. 



Davidson, gardener to the late Lord Wolverton. 
Here is one with eight spikes of flower in an 
8-in. pot." 

A Striking- Pergola. 

"The pergola just outside the conservatory 
must look very charming when the Roses are in 
bloom." 

"In addition to all the choicest and newest 
varieties of Ramblers, Wichuriana, and other 
climbing Roses, it is decorated by the most 
ornamental of the Vitis, Honeysuckles, Clematis, 
and Polygonums. Just here, as you see, we are 
constructing a new rockery, which will be 
planted with the most representative Alpines. 
On from the -ustic bridge over the water (which 
we are now crossing), with its three falls, are 
endless spring flowers, the Crocuses and Snow- 
drops being succeeded by Daffodils. We force 
more Daffodils than other bulbs, chiefly 
Emperor, Sir Watkin, Barri conspicuus, 
Princeps, Golden Spur, ornatus, Minnie 
Hume, and Campernelles. We also grow them to 
come in so that we have the bulbs for forming 
an outside collection, as well as probably to 
use in early spring for decoration." 

"Bamboos seem to be at home in the water 
garden, and also Iris Kaempferi." 

How to Make Azaleas Thrive. 

"We have already many varie- 
ties doing well, and are planting 

more. Although Rhododendrons 

begin to flower this month, the 
only way. we can grow either 
these, or Azaleas, of which we 
also have a great number, is to 
take out the soil five feet deep, 
concrete the bottom, slate the 
sides in cement, and fill the 
beds up with peat, green sand, 
loam, and a little dry cow 
manure. Pink Pearl and all the 
best hybrid Rhododendrons 
flourish under these conditions, 
all the original chalk being got 
rid of." 

"Does the natural soil vary?" 
" Considerably, some of it 
being heavy, and some light. 
Among the shrubs it suits are 
Hollies and Yews." 

"Hence your noble hedges of 
both." 

" The Yew hedge is quite a cen- 
tury and a half old, and upwards 
of thirty feet high." 

"When was the rock garden, 
with the Japanese bronze foun- 
tain head, made?" 

"Six or seven years ago. In 
this rockery, also, there is a good 
collection of Alpines. The border 
of Japanese Paeonies is very 
attractive when they are in 
flower. Sir Randolf, in the 
course of his travels, has found 
and brought home many choice 
varieties." 

" Is there any special feature so 
far as herbaceous plants are con- 
cGrncd ?' ' 

"No. The borders round the 
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walled-in gardens, and on the south side of the 
long pergola, are filled with clumps of Del- 
phiniums, Asters, and Liliums, with other well- 
known sorts. In addition to the Bamboos, in 
the large borders beside the lake, are Gunneras, 
Senecios, Hydrangeas, Dra- 
caenas, and Phormiums." " 

Then, having spent some 
time in the delightful wild 
garden, with an abundance 
of dry walks in damp 
weather, we made our way 
into the walled-in gardens, 
a series of four, with their 
colony of glasshouses. 
Carnations are the prin- 
cipal feature at Ranston, 
the favourite flowers of its 
owner as well as the victors 
in hard-won strifes at the 
shows. 

" The fact that on the 
23rd of February you have 
so many varieties in flower, 
speaks volumes," I said, as 
we began to count the 
varieties. 

" There are nearly 
t *y," .replied Mr. Usher, 
' , of course, Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. But 
they have been flowering 
ever since September, and 
they will go on all the sum- 
mer. We could get up a 
show collection every week 
from the middle of Novem- 
ber until the end of the 
year. I suppose we flower 
nearly one thousand four 
hundred plants in the early 
part of the Perpetual season." 

The Cultivation, of Tree Carnations. 

"Without taxing your patience too severely, I 
should be glad to know what you regard as the 
most vital points in culti- 
vation." 

" I consider that the chief 
necessity is to use one's 
own common-sense, and 
follow Nature in every 
respect. We root our cut- 
tings in clean sand in a 
temperature of forty-five to 
fifty-five degrees, with a 
little bottom heat. When 
they are well rooted, we 
potlthem into little pots, 
a as soon as these are 
fu jf roots, transfer into 
3-in. pots. They are next 
put into 5-in. pots, and 
then into their 7-in., ji-in., 
and 8-in. flowering pots. 
We use good fibrous loam, 
with a little leaf-soil, sand, 
and rotten manure for the 
final pots, adding a 5-in. 
potful of Bentley's Carna- 
tion manure to each 
barrowful of soil. For the 
earlier pottings, only loam, 
leaf-soil, and sand are used. 
It is most essential that 
Tree Carnations should 
have plenty of light, with 
a free circulation of air at 
all times. They should also 
be grown by themselves, 
and cannot reach their best 
when they are grown in 
ordinary greenhouses. But 
I could easily give you 
enough matter to fill a book 

on the cultivation of this lovely flower. Per- 
haps it will better serve your purpose if I name 
the varieties which we find most successful." 

A selection will be most interesting and 
useful." 

Of course, opinions differ very much in 



respect to varieties. Mine, you must take for 
what it is worth. My ideal flower is Pink 
Delight." 

"And you have some perfect blooms of it. But 
the other pinks?" 




whites hitherto have been White Perfection, 
White House, Alma Ward, and Sarah Hill, but 
White Wonder should eclipse them all. A few 
of the best Fancies are Imperial, Jessica, Em- 
peror, Mikado, Orpheus, and Harlequin. The 
new yellow variety from 
America, J. W. Riley, is- 
not worth growing." 

Seven Thousand Sweet 
Peas. 



only to Tree 
are Sweet 



An Exhibit of Sweet Peas by Sir Randolf Baker, Bart., M.P. 



" May Day, Mrs. C. Knopf, Enchantress, R. F. 
Felton, Admiration, Rose, Regina, Winsor, 
Windia, Rose-pink Enchantress, Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson, Mrs. C. M. Ward, and Edith Waters, 
are all good pink varieties." 




An Exh 



bit of Vegetables by Sir Randolf Baker, Bart., M.P. 

(Gardener — Mr. A. E. Usher.) 



The Best Beds and Whites. 

"Which do you think the best scarlets?" 

"Britannia, Beacon, Robert Craig— still the 
best red— O. P. Bassett, Scarlet Glow, and 
Victory. Carola is the best crimson, but Pluto, 
Black Chief, and Dahaim are good. The best 



" Second 
Carnations 
Peas?" 

"We rate them about 
equally. The number o£ 
Sweet Peas grown is seven 
thousand, and, of course, 
we sow both in autumn and 
in spring." 

"Do you mind giving me 
some idea of the means by 
which you grow the blooms 
which have made Ranston 
so famous?" 

"To grow Sweet Peas 
well, a lot of work is needed 
in order to keep out side- 
shoots, and tie the plants up 
properly. I believe in 
trenching the ground two 
feet deep wherever it is 
possible. But as so many 
books have been written on 
Sweet Peas, I do not think 
that I need go much into 
cultivation. The book 
written by Mr. T. Steven- 
son, who is one of the most 
practical growers in Eng- 
land to-day, is exhaustive, and Mr. Stevenson 
has proved the value of his teaching by his 
triumphs in showing. Lovers of Sweet Peas 
cannot do better than join the National Society 
'f they want to be in possession of the most 
authoritative, up - to - date 
information." 

" I should like a list of 
your own favourite varie- 
ties?" 

" Here are some of them : 
White, Norah Unwin ; 
cream, Clara Curtis ; crim- 
son, King Edward Spencer ; 
orange, Earl Spencer ; 
orange-pink, Edna Unwin ; 
Picotee - edged, white- 
ground, Elsie Herbert ; 
Picotee-edged, buff ground,. 
Evelyn Hemus ; carmine,. 
Sutton's J. Ingman ; cream- 
pink, Doris Usher ; deep- 
pink, Marjorie Linzee ; 
blush, Mrs. Hardcastle 
Sykes ; maroon, Othello- 
Spencer ; mauve, Tennant 
Spencer ; lavender, Laven- 
der G. Herbert ; Fancy,. 
Charles Foster ; bicolor, 
Mrs. A. Ireland ; and 
striped, Mrs. W. J. Unwin. 
Anyone growing these will, 
at all events, have the 
chance to get a good twelve 
for any day's show." 

The Treatment of/ 
Violets. 

"Violets appear to be 
another of your features, 
judging by the size of the- 
flowers." 

"The blooms of Princess 
of Wales are larger than a 
five-shilling piece ; so are those of Boston,, 
the American variety. The other varie- 
ties 1 recommend are La France and Kaiser 
Wilhelm, also singles ; Marie Louise, Parma, 
J. J. Astor, and Swanley White, doubles. We- 
plant out Violets in April — the suckers that 
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come up beside the old plants— one foot apart 
each way, and keep them watered regularly in 
dry weather. All the sideshoots are kept off 
the single varieties. We lift and put into frames 
in October in any good potting soil. They .are 
never coddled, but they always have plenty of 
air, and we never allow any sideshoots to form 
on the singles before March." 
"And your other features?" 
"The only other speciality is Chrysanthemums. 
We grow large quantities in all the popular 
varieties, including the early-flowering varieties, 
Japanese, and Singles." 

-Do you go in largely for Border Carnations? 
" We grow about eight hundred in pots of the 
best exhibition varieties of selfs, yellow-ground 
Fancies, yellow-ground Picotees, and white- 
ground Picotees. Several hundred are also grown 
out in the borders, of the varieties which we 
find do well in our soil. About six hundred 
Malmaisons are flowered, chiefly Lady Coventry, 
Irene, Trumpeter, H. J. Jones, Maggie Hodgson, 
The Colonel, The Queen, Princess of Wales, Old 
Blush, Calypso, Grace, Iolanthe, and Thora." 
"Are Roses grown for exhibition?" 
" No, the soil does not suit them well enough. 
But we plant most of the best novelties each 
year, and they do fairly well. About two hun- 
dred Amaryllis are raised, 
some from our own 
h ~ idised seed each year." 

.nd Orchids?" I asked, 
as we passed through the 
stove, with a nice display of 
Crotons raised by Mr. 
Usher. 

" Mainly Cypripediums, 
labiatas, and Coslogyne 
cristata for November 
shooting parties." 

Fruit Inside and Out. 

"Your Peaches promise 
well in the early house." 

"There is plenty of 
flower. • The varieties are 
Bellegarde, Rivers' Early, 
Alexander, and Stirling 
Castle ; and Nectarine 
Rivers' Early and Orange. 
In the cool house we have 
Noblesse, Hale's Early, 
Walburton Admirable, 
Abeck, Late Devonian, and 
Dymond, and Nectarine 
Cardinal. In the three 
Vineries we have Muscats, 
one house being devoted to 
them, Black Hamburgh, 
Madresfield Court, and 
Foster's Seedling." 

"^Does hardy fruit crop 
j" 

The Peaches outside do better than those 
under glass. Apricots do well, and of Plums, all 
the Greengages, also Golden Drop, Jefferson, 
and Kirke's." 

"And the Pears on the walls?" 
"We grow all the Pears on walls. I find that 
Jargonelle, Dr. Jules Guyot, Williams's Bon 
Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Madame 
Treyve, Doyenne du Cornice, Durondeau, 
Beurre Diel, Beurre Alexander Lucas, Glou 
Morceau, Winter Nelis, yield good crops. So 
do the Apples, of which we plant the best varie- 
ties, as they are introduced. Royal Sovereign 
is easily the best we grow. But other varieties 
are The Bedford, Bedford Champion, Laxton's 
Reward, Givon's Late Prolific, and Waterloo. " 
"Do you exhibit vegetables?" 
"The soil is very well adapted for producing 
high-class vegetables, and if I did not make 
specialities of Carnations, Sweet Peas, and 
Chrysanthemums, I should do more with them. 
As it is, I only exhibit at the autumn shows. 
For these we grow Carrots New Red, and 
Intermediate ; Tomatoes Best of AH ; Leeks, 
Prize-taker and The Lyon ; Potatoes, Satisfac- 
tion and Tremendous, Superlative, and Duchess 
of Cornwall ; Beet, Sutton's Black and Chelten- 
ham Green ; Onions, Ailsa Craig ; Cauliflowers, 



Autumn Giant ; Broccoli, Michaelmas White and 
Autumn Protecting; and Parsnips, Tender and 
True. With respect to vegetable cultivation 
generally, my advice to young beginners is to 
work and study for themselves every detail. 
More can be learnt from ' practical experience, 
successes and failures, than from all the books 
in the world." 

Mr. Usher's Show Beeord. 

"Now, please, as to your own achievements at 
the" shows, of which I have seen so many 
trophies and medals in your house." 

" The first time I ever put up an exhibit was 
at Bournemouth four years ago, when I won the 
silver cup. This was a great encouragement I 
have been showing ever since, and have taken 
from seventy to a hundred prizes annually, 
including the gold medal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, two gold medals of the Perpetual- 
flowering Carnation Society, two gold medals 
of the National Sweet Pea Society, a gold medal 
at Bournemouth, and nine silver medals at 
different shows." 

"Which was your most successful year? 
" Last year, when I took fifty first, prizes in a 
fortnight. I won in 1910 altogether eighty-one 
firsts, twenty-two seconds, eight thirds, six 



has done as well as it is possible to do, is not 
worthy to be called a head gardener. A career 
which offers such a scope tor a man's brains 
as well as his hands, as the pursuit of horticul. 
ture does, should be embraced only by men who 
are never satisfied with their own work, no 
matter how highly esteemed they may be by 
those over them. Certainly, it would have been 



impossible for me to have done as I have done 
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at the shows if I had not been backed up by 
one of the very best and most enthusiastic of 
employers." Alfred Wilcox. 




Ranston House, Blandford, Dorset. 

silver cups, two gold and one silver medal, ex- 
hibiting twice at the Perpetual Carnation show, 
three times at Southampton, twice at Bourne- 
mouth, and once at the National Sweet Pea 
show, Holland House, Reading, Malvern, and 
Saltaire. Besides this, I was disqualified in the 
class for the Sutton Cup, after winning it, 
because I had a solitary spray too many. One 
of the cups I won was given by the Lord Mayor 
of Bradford. There are more people at the 
northern shows than at the southern, a fact 
which augurs well for the new North of England 
Horticultural Society." 

The Scope of a Gardener's Career. 

"How many years have you been in charge of 
Ranston House gardens?" 

" Five, and I am still under thirty-three years 
of age. I was previously foreman in Sir William 
Marriott's gardens, and my earlier experience 
was gained at Chislehurst. When I took up this 
appointment, I found that I had an employer 
who was keenly interested in horticulture, and 
I at once set to work to do my best, not only to 
give him satisfaction, but myself also. I may 
have satisfied my employer, but I have not yet 
satisfied myself, and I am told that I never shall 
be satisfied. In some ways I hope I shall not. 
For a man who is satisfied, and considers he 



Next week's interview will contain a descrip. 
tion of the gardens at Eastbury Manor, Guild- 
ford. 

«er usr wbt 
Kibes— King Edward VII. 
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THE bushes of the common flowering 
Currant are amongst the very earliest to 
break into growth, and almost simul- 
taneously with the leaves the flower 
trusses appear. The new variety, King Edward 
VII., is a great acquisition. The plant is dwaii- 
growing, compact, and blooms profusely, lhe 
flowers are a very dark red, 
and show up to great ad- 
vantage. 

Flowering Currants look 
well in almost any position 
in the garden, but I think 
they seem at home most on 
a gentle incline, or even 
near the top of a rather high 
bank. 

Culture under Glass. 

There is yet another way 
of making use of the 
flowering Currant, which 
will appeal strongly to 
those owners of green- 
houses who like to have a 
good display of flowers 
under glass early in the 
year. It is to cultivate the 
plants in flower pots. The 
variety here named, on 
account of its dwarf, com- 
pact habit, is very suitable 
for the' purpose. To be 
successful with the plants 
in this way, the cultivator 
must grow them in pots 
throughout the previous 
summer, and so get them 
established, with the pots 
well filled with roots. There 
will not then be any doubt 
about the plants succeeding. 

Good, fibrous loam, and some well-rotted 
manure, with sand or road grit, and a 
small quantity of old mortar rubble, make 
up a suitable compost. Moderately firm potting 
is advisable. The pots should be plunged to 
their rims in ashes during the summer months, 
but the position must be an open one, as it is 
necessary to get the wood thoroughly ripened, 
and well studded with flower buds, before the 
approach of the winter. 

Cuttings are readily rooted in a sandy border, 
either in the spring or early part of the autumn. 

Delamere. 

M x» UB» 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries will 
be glad to receive communications from bee- 
keepers whose bees have been affected by the 
■ disease which has broken out in several coun- 
ties, and who would be willing to supply 
information likely to be of service in connection 
with the scientific investigation now being 
carried out. Information as to new outbreaks 
in districts only recently infected is especially 
desired. Correspondents are requested to say 
whether they could send diseased bees for 
examination, but these should not be sent to the 
Board until asked for. 
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THE GARDENS AT RIYER HILL HOUSE, 
SEYEN0M5. 



Interview with Mr. T. H. Usher, F.R.H.S. 



IF only for its magnificent collection of 
Rhododendrons, River Hill would be 
entitled to a place of honour in the horti- 
cultural world. Hut the gardens which 
surround the lovely Kentish home of 
Colonel J. M. Rogers, D.S.O., have many 
claims to the regard of all flower lovers. 
The position is worth more than a passing 
notice. At the highest point of vantage on 
River Hill, iu the heart of the Weald of Kent, 
stands the mansion, which, as it is to-day, was 
erected by the grandfather of Colonel Rogers, 
under whose auspices the remarkable natural 
beauty of the spot was greatly augmented by 
the formation of singularly well-planned 
grounds, which have ever since been kept up 
with care, and in the last twelve years have 
been greatly improved. Together with the 
estate, they are in charge of Mr. Thomas H. 
Usher, who took me round, and gave me every 
possible information. 

During my visit, I had a short chat with 
Colonel Rogers himself, who, with his wife, 
takes the keenest interest iu the gardens, of 
which he has obtained a number of charming 
photographs in colour. Some of these are quite 
works of art, and I deeply regretted that it is 
not possible, under present conditions, to 
reproduce them in the pages of GARDEN Life. 
Colonel Rogers is specially proud of the Rhodo- 
dendrons, which in May were at their best, and 
first claimed my attention. 

"Many of them," said Mr. Usher, as we 
inspected a splendid specimen of R. Falconeri, 
"were planted eighty years ago. This specimen 
is the best of the species in the country. It is 
at least one hundred feet 
in circumference. R. 
campanulatums are sixteen 
feet high, and very healthy. 
The variety of which you 
see a mass of bright scarlet 
flower is Zampsonii ; it is 
about seventeen feet high. 
Barbatum is a first-rate 
colour, and should be 
grown in every collection, 
but being very early it 
sometimes gets cut by frost. 
Cinnabarium, lanatum (yel- 
low), campylocarpum (yel- 
low), and arboreum are all 
good." 

"Are the very large plants 
on their own roots?" 

"Yes, most of those which 
were planted by Colonel 
Rogers's grandfather. 
Originally, they were in 
large beds which had been 
taken out to a depth of four 
feet, and filled up with peat 
and sand, which had to be 
brought many miles." 

" flow do you treat them 
now?'' 

"A top-dressing is given 
about once in four years, 
with good peat and cow 
manure ; when dry, soft 
rain or manure water is 
administered — we never use 




MR. T. H. USHER. 

hard water if we can help it. We increase them 
by layers and seed, but do not graft, 
and we are not troubled with the stock breaking 
up from the bottom." 




RIVERH ILL. SEVENOAKS. 



" I see that you have a number of Pink Pearl, 
which seem to be at home." 

"They thrive exceedingly. In making new 
beds for them, we dig a great depth, put sis 
inches of good cow manure in the bottom, and 
fill up with peat. We have a number of seed- 
lings coming up now. The seed was sent from 
China in the spring, and we hope to get several 
new varieties from them." 

"What is your system of propagation?" 

a We sow the seeds, as soon as they arrive, in 
pots or pans, which are well drained and filled 
with peat or sand, and placed in a cool green* 
house." 

"What is the name of the lovely yellow 
variety ?" 

" Rhododendron lanatum ; it is very rare, and 
only lasts a fortnight in flower, but R. Thorap- 
sonii, the very bright scarlet, is in bloom for 
several weeks. R. Fortuneii. the pink, is sweet- 
scented, and will remain in flower for three 
Weeks. I think it is better than rink Pearl. 
Speaking of rare plants, here is one of R. 
Loderii, a cross between Fortuneii and Auck- 
landii, of which only Sir Edward Loder, ai 
I.eonardslee, has another in this country, li 
was planted this year. Himalayan Rhododen- 
drons bloom much earlier than the ordinary 
kinds. This was not generally known seven or 
eight years ago, when I exhibited, and got ao 
award for a collection of Rhododendrons at 
Sevenoaks on the 3rd of May, and the fact 0! 
such varieties as Falconerii, niveum, and cant- 
panulatum being then in flower, was attributed 
to the soil and situation." 

"Azaleas appear to flourish as much as 
Rhododendrons." 

"There is no doubt that 
they do. Some of the 
plants are ten or twelve 
feet high, and as far 
through. We treat them in 
the same manner as Rhodo- 
dendrons. In this corner, 
which is now devoted to 
Azalea mollis, we have 
blooms for a month, and 
later they are followed by 
Solonmon's Seal and Lilium 
auratum. The latter are 
also planted amongst some 
of the Rhododendrons." 

"Then you have a com- 
bination of Azaleas and 
Bluebells further on, making 
a glorious bank of colour." 

"In conjunction with 
Japanese Maples. The 
Bluebells are given a dress- 
ing of manure and burnt 
earth, with the result that 
they are almost like Hya- 
cinths. Hut, as you will 
observe, even those 
growing wild in the wood* 
are exceptionally fine here. 

The Treatment of Boses. 

« I shall not try to exhaust 
the beauties of the gardens, 
but take notes of just tne 
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principal features as we stroll about. The Rose 
garden, with the Violas, is one, I presume?" 

"Yes, this is a combination which we find very 
successful." 

"I should like to know how you grow your 
Roses." 

"All the beds are dug out 
two feet deep, and filled in 
with loam two parts, and 
manure and leaf-mould one 
part, with a good sprinkling 
of bone manure. We be- 
lieve in making all the beds 
well to begin with. As to 
blight, the only way to 
exclude it is to work per- 
petually. The aspect is due 
south." 

" I admire the Violas as 
much as the Roses. How 
many do you plant out?" 

"About four thousand 
five hundred. They are 
all taken up in the winter, 
when the Rose beds are 
dug, and some good rotten 
manure dug in, with a little 
bonemeal and lime." 

"When do you take the 
cuttings?" 

"Early in August, from 
the young growth. This 
should be emphasised. 
Then we place them all in 
frames, which have been 
prepared by putting at least 
six inches of leaf-mould and 
loam, two parts of each, and 
a good sprinkling of sand. 
They are left in frames all 
the winter. In the summer 
they are watered with 
manure water two or three 

times, and this helps both the Violas and 
Roses. The seed-pods are picked off as they 
grow, in order to prolong the flowering, which, 
in these circumstances, will go on well into the 
autumn, and make a splendid show. Last year 
the Violas were very much 
admired by all who saw 
them, but especially by a 
party of French people who 
visited River Hill." 

A Border of Asters. 

" Another feature," con- 
tinued Mr. Usher, "is the 
border of Asters which, like 
the Rose garden, faces 
south, but is shaded by 
trees part of the day. The 
soil is a good deep loam, 
and the varieties of various 
heights. Some of the best 
are Apollo (lavender-blue), 
Esther, Edna, Mercia, 
hybridus, Perry's Favourite 
(reddish-pink), pulchellus, 
Mrs. Peters (white, two feet 
high], acris (mauve, good), 
candidus (white), arcturus, 
F. W. Burbidge (mauve), 
and Elsie Perry (rose)." 

" Have you any idea of 
the age of the Magnolia 
which we can see from 
here, laden with thousands 
of lovely white flowers?" 

"It is quite a hundred 
and fifty years old, and was 
one of the first to come from 
China to England. The 
variety is M. conspicua, and 
I do not think there is a 
specimen to equal it in this 
country. The flowering sea- 
son lasts for a month. It requires only very 
slight pruning." 

As we proceeded past the tennis-courts to the 
lower terrace, from which there is a fine view of 
Crowborough, I noticed a nice sheltered border, 



and on the upper terrace a number of Roses, 
W. A. Richardson being conspicuous. 

"In front on the terrace in summer," said 
Mr. Usher, "we have about forty vases filled 
with Verbena Miss Willmott and Ivy-leaved 




PART OF THE ROCKERY AT RIVERHILL, SEVEN OA KS. 



Geranium Charles Turner. Planted out in beds 
are China Roses, Saxifrages in variety, Myosotis, 
and Violas in variety. Later, the whole of the 
space occupied by these is filled with a com- 
bination of Heliotropes and Nemesia (Sutton's 




A WALK IN THE ROCK GARDEN, RIVERHILL, SEVENOAKS 



strain), which make a fine show until the frost 
cuts them down. Nemesias are not difficult to 
grow, but they must be in a fairly well drained 
position. They want plenty of air and sun. 
Tree Pseonies make a nice show presently. They 



are not named, and all we do to them is to top. 
dress with loam and cow manure." 

An Alpine for Crevices. 

" Is the rock garden on the lawn below, with 
Magnolia glauca near the 
Rhododendrons, a recent 
addition?" 

• ; It was only made twelve 
months ago. The great 
difficulty in making it was 
the weight of the stones. 
In this lower rockery there 
are not nearly so many 
varieties as in the upper 
one which you have still to 
see. But some of the varie- 
ties have already made ex- 
cellent growth. You may 
like to mention that for 
crevices Gerberis, with its 
pretty red flower, is useful, 
but it must be planted 
where it will not get much 
water. In the little cave, 
hardy Ferns, Aubrietias, 
and Primula japonica do 
well, and in this vicinity 
the Japanese Maples furnish 
a splendid supply of colour, 
both in autumn and spring. 
As well as the Tree Paeonies 
we have a collection of her- 
baceous Pasonies, of which 
the blooms are superior to 
some which are sent to the 
Temple Show. Now I think 
before we explore the 
kitchen gardens, we might 
look at the principal 
rockery, which was made 
three years ago." 

" The effect certainly is 
wonderfully satisfactory ; .the glorious position of 
the rockery being enhanced by the Temarkable 
number of varieties, and their excellent arrange, 
ment in masses of colour. Have you any idea of 
the number of varieties of plants?" 

" Upwards of five hun- 
dred, and many thousand 
plants in all, of which you 
see but a very few in flower 
now." 

The Kitchen Garden. 

" Your picturesque kitchen 
gardens must be a remark- 
able age?" 

" The first part of the fruit 
garden, nearest the house, is 
about two hundred years 
old, and the other about 
seventy-five. Here is grow- 
ing the large Magnolia 
which you saw just now in 
the distance, and on the 
south wall is a plant of 
Fortune's Rose, which M. 
Fortune himself brought 
over to England. There are 
three walls on the south 
side, one above the other, 
where a great number of 
Peaches are grown, all of 
the best sorts. We bottle a 
quantity of these for winter 
use. In the warmest corners 
are some very large Fig 
trees, Brown Turkey, which 
bear a great number of 
fruit. On the south border 
are the early Peas and Pota- 
toes." 

"The Peas in full bloom 
in the middle of May ! I 
should like to know how 

they were grown." 

" In pots in warm greenhouses and planted 
out. Running through the centre of the garden 
is a path with a border of yellow herbaceous 
flowers." 
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"How do you make up the yellow varieties?" 

"During the first week in January the 
Aconitum begins to bloom, and is followed by 
Coreopsis of many varieties, Helianthus, Rud- 
beckia Golden Glow (which grow nine feet 
high), Solidago, yellow Dahlias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, and Doronicums. The other paths are 
bordered chiefly with Carnations and Roses, 
several of the latter being budded on high 
stems." 

"When was the second kitchen garden made?" 

"About twelve years ago. Here we put into 
the soil a great quantity of burnt earth, which 
perhaps has something to do with the thriving 
appearance of the sixteen hundred Strawberry 
plants, Black Currants, and other kinds of fruit. 
An acre is devoted to Potatoes, all for home 
use, and Asparagus, Cauliflowers, and Carrots 
grown in frames, and now being used, are 
amongst the vegetables." 

Tree Tomatoes and Bananas. 

Entering the range of plant houses, I was 
struck by the appearance of Saxifraga pyra- 
midalis, for which Mr. Usher has received a 
certificate. 

"The pot plants," he said, "last in flower 
three or four weeks, and are well worth growing. 
In this house you see Tree Tomatoes grown. 
They should be sown in March, or cuttings 
struck in small pots. The soil should consist of 
two parts loam, one leaf-soil, and one sand. 
The plants should be potted into 12-in. pots, 
the same soil being used, and fed with manure 
water when pot-bound. The fruit is quite small, 
but excellent for dessert." 

"In another house, I observe that Bananas 
fruit well." 

"Yes, we get some splendid fruit from these 
trees, of much better flavour than you can buy 
in the shops. As to cultivation, strong suckers 
of the variety Musa Cavendishii must be ob- 
tained to start with, and grown on in pots until 
established. They should then be planted in 
prepared beds of rich soil, two parts good loam, 
two leaf-mould, and a little sand. We also use 
a 6-in. potful of bonemeal to one barrow-load of 
soil. When the trees are in fruit, manure water 
should be given. Stove heat is required from 
first to last. Near the Bananas are a few 
Orchids, notably a fine plant* of Dendrobium 
nobile, which last year had three hundred and 
sixty-six flowers. It is the finest piece I have 
seen, and -took first at Sevenoaks show, after it 
had received a certificate of commendation from 
the Royal Horticultural Society." 

Pyramid "Fuchsias. 

"Then, there are the Fuchsias, of which you 
grow some remarkable specimens." 

" They are grown on from cuttings, and potted 
as required until they are in from 12-in. to 
14-in. pots, the soil being good loam and leaf. 
We start in a warm greenhouse in March, feed 
with manure water when the plants are growing 
freely, and keep them partly shaded. Some of 
them reach a height of eight feet. The varie- 
ties are Rose of Castile Improved, Lord 
Wolseley, Tower of London, General Garfield, 
and Earl of Beaconsfield." 

"Your herbaceous borders in various parts of 
the garden must occupy a great deal of space?" 

"There are quite six hundred yards, some of 
the borders being eight feet wide. They have 
nearly all been made during the last ten years. 
The ground was all well trenched two feet deep, 
and a great quantity of burnt earth, manure, 
loam, leaf-soil, lime, and some bonemeal well 
worked in with the soil, which was originally 
very poor. Now we can get almost anything to 
grow. Some of the plants are taken up and 
divided every year." 

Hardy "Fruit. 

"There remain your hardy fruit garden and 
orchard ?" 

"The soil in these is the worst I have ever 
had to do with for Apples, Pears, and Cherries. 
You come to the Sevenoaks rock when you have 
only taken out nine inches of ground. How- 



ever, by digging to a depth of about three feet, 
and taking out the stone and soil, we are able 
to get some very good fruit. Apples grown as 
pyramids supply the best fruit. I have planted 
about fifty varieties since I have been here." 
"What about Pears?" 

"They do fairly well on the walls, but not so 
well in the open. " 

"I should be glad of any details of your own 
career?" 

"I do not want to say much about that. I 
came here in 1898, and previously I held a 
similar post on a large estate in Surrey for four 
years, another in Hampshire for three years, and 
in Kent for five years. The testimonials I have 
received would fill at least a page of your paper. 
Having always had so much estate work as 
well as gardening, I have not had much time 
for showing. But, as yon will have gathered, I 
have done fairly well at local shows when I have 
exhibited, and I have taken many first prizes 
for fruit, vegetables, Ferns, Sweet Peas, Roses, 
Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, and Fuchsias. 
The readers of Garden Life may be interested 
to know that the gardens at River Hill House 
are open to the public in summer on Wednes- 





day afternoons, when I should be pleased to 
show any of them round, and give them any 
more details they might like to have." 

Alfred Wilcox. 

The subject of next week's interview will be 
the gardens of the Right Hon. Sir Hervey Bruce, 
Clifton Hall, Nottingham. 



The Amateur's Frame. 

<t> •"♦"■"■ 

VII. — MELONS IN A FRAME. 

THE method of preparing a hotbed for 
Cucumbers will be found suitable for 
Melons, and the direction need not be 
here repeated. This remark applies 
also to the early raising of Melons, for they are 
prepared in precisely the manner advised for 
young Cucumbers. 

But after the plants reach their rough leaves, 
the treatment of Melons differs from that of 
Cucumbers. It is usual to pinch out the points 
of the plants when they have reached their 
second rough leaf, and to take two of the 
growths which result. This plan is recom- 
mended where two plants are to be set out in 
each light. If each plant is given the monopoly 
of one light, it would be well to let the plant 
grow ahead, and pinch it so as to obtain four or 
five growths, to be trained over the frame. But 
it is here recommended that two plants be set 
in each light. As in the case of Cucumbers, 
they should be advanced in potting until their 
roots have well filled a 5-in. pot, which is a 
convenient size for planting from. 

Soil and Planting. 

Melons require a closer and firmer soil than 
do Cucumbers. Personally, I prefer to use 
Banstead or Kettering loam, such as is the soil 
favoured by Carnation growers. Seldom will a 



more suitable soil be procured locally. But as 
this is difficult to get in small quantities, and 
may perhaps cost too much for some, it would 
be well for the amateur to seek for a soil of 
a rather close but not adhesive character. A 
rich yellow, fibrous loam, such as is often found 
on an old pasture, will serve the purpose, and 
need have nothing added to it. As in the case 
of Cucumbers, the mound of soil should be set 
in the middle of the frame, or a ridge might be 
run along the middle of the light. 

More care is needed in planting Melons than 
Cucumbers. Trouble is often caused by the 
plant splitting at the collar, so that especial care 
should be taken when planting to see that a 
twist of the plant does not cause a break. To 
obviate further danger from rotting, the plant 
should be so set that there is a clear inch oi 
stem below the seed leaves. It is well also to 
let the soil slope from the collar to throw off 
the water. Another precaution against this 
danger may be taken by keeping the growth 
around the ball of the plants thinned oat, so as 
to admit light and air to dry up excessive 
moisture speedily. 

After setting ont the plants, the soil should he 
made firm, as this is essential to short-jonted, 
sturdy growth. Where there are two breaks to 
each plant, they should be so arranged that 
each growth can be trained towards the corner 
of the frame. 

Training* the Growths. 

The simplest method of training Melons in 
frames is to allow the main growths to extend 
until they are about a foot from the side, top, 
or bottom of the frame. If, as sometimes 
happens, the side growths push out too strongly, 
so as to check the main growth, the former 
should be pinched back. Otherwise the leading 
growths should be stopped at about a foot horn 
the sides of the frame. This' will induce the 
laterals to push out, which will probably show 
female flowers. If these are not seen, nip out 
the points again, when it is pretty certain that 
flower-bearing growths will be produced. 

When the fruits have set, the growths may be 
nipped off at two leaves beyond the fruit. With 
a sufficient number of fruits set, the work of 
pruning and training becomes merely a case of 
thinning out the growth and nipping others at 
the second leaf. 

It becomes necessary, as soon as possible, to 
get three or four Melons set, so that they will 
run well together. The middle of the day is tie 
best time for setting them, by taking a poll™ 
bearing male flower, and putting H on the 
female flower. It is a good plan to set as many 
flowers as possible at the same time, and to 
choose four fruits on each plant which seen 
to be running well together— that is, which 
swell at the same rate. To obtain good fruit 
it is best to confine each plant to four fruit* 
only ; if more are left, they are unlikely to be 
of a useful size. As soon as they become as 
large as a hen's egg, a sheet of glass should 
be set beneath each fruit to prevent rotting, and 
they should be fully exposed to the sun. 

William F. Rowles. 



The Heather of the moors is Calluna vulgaris 
Growing on the poorest soils, it was at one tune 
used for various commercial purposes, such as 
tanning and dyeing. It is now superseded in 
these industries, but is still employed in the 
making of thatch, brooms, and baskets. 

The stove fragrant shrub, Lawsonia i«* 
supplies one of the oldest dyes known, the 
camphire of Scripture, and henna of the Onen^ 
This is produced by pounding the leaves an 0 
twigs into a paste with hot water. The colou" 
is an orange-red, and is used by Moham""a*<"»j 
women to dye their nails, palms, and soles, us 
effect being to check perspiration. It was a 
known to the ancient Egyptians. The jm"' 
which is sometimes called Egyptian r" iv "' 
bears small white and yellow flowers, and le»'« 
of a pale green colour. 
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— - It fi Willi feelings of regret that I record the death of 
Ma, Q. D. Vallakce op Tbesco Abbey, Isles op ScIlly. Ho 
had of lata suffered from an affection of the heart, although he 
was not obliged to give up his duties till quite recently, when provision. 
*m made for him to reside at Yet too. He died at Exeter on fchfr 
17th inst, on his way over front Scilly In company with one ut hi* 
«ctuL He was well known during the Last fe» jean Id connection 
With the fine gardens at 9c1))t* His gardening career was commenced 
at Stackpole Conrt, Pembrofceahire, at an early age, being apprenticed 
there. After leaving here he served in other place?, tod in due courier 
took charge of the gardens at Farleigh Castle, near 13ath r There ho 
remained seventeen years, gairjing the respect of all with whom be- 
came in contact, and more especially by the young men of the village,, 
whom he taoght in the evening school gratuitously for many years. 
After this he went to Pen Hal', near Sherborne, where he remained 1 
thirteen years ; from there to Tresco, where he discharged his various, 
duties for fourteen rear*. He waa a good alt-round gardener, and had 
many friends, gained by his genial roan oer.— J, C t F, JoH 1889 
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1™, the foliage of the bulbs has withered. Last 
tr^rt -onl double, or semi-double, vane- 
? *„H tWve single, were tested at the Royal 
SicuuW S^cety's'gr^nds at Chiswick, and 
S "one double and two angles received 
S of merit, not one was given the higher 
honour of a first-class certificate. Indeed, I 
Sve the only Voppy that has ever received 
to certificate is The Shirley (in .901). Every- 
wTl knows this charming flower, but it is 
™t everybody who could give offhand its dis- 
Z Jsbimg characteristics. Here they are 
Sing to its raiser, the Rev. W, Wllks, of 
fflirley Vicarage, who found the original among 
fgroup of field Poppies, and by careful selec. 
,ion and elimination, succeeded in establishing 
he present race: -"The colours vary from 
white through shades of pink, rose, salmon 
scarlet, crimson, etc. They should have no 
Km o black, e.ther at the base of the petals 
or in the anthers and pollen, which should always 
be golden-vellow or white." Black, of course, 
occurs in the ordinary field Poppy, and it was 
this colour that Mr. Wilks set himself to eliminate 
entirely as he eventually succeeded in doing. 
But it has a wav of reappearing, for Poppies, 
like all other plants, unless they are carefully 
watched, tend to revert to the original type. 
Therefore, if a flower with black in it is seen 
among other Shirley s, it should at once be 
destroyed if there is any intention of saving 
seed, for, with the bees coming and going per- 
petually, a single defective flower may spoil the 
whole lot. The two single Poppies which re- 
ceived awards of merit were Glaucum, described 
thus: "Height, one foot to eighteen inches; 
branching habit; very free-flowering ; flowers 
four inches across, crimson, heavily blotched 
with black; petals deeply fringed ; and 
Mephisto, " height three feet six inches ; vigor- 
ously upright habit ; free-flowering ; flowers four 
to five inches across, crimson, heavily blotched 
with black ; petals deeply fringed.' And the 
double Poppy which was similarly honoured 
was " Cardinal, white," with "pure white. Holly- 
hock-shaped flowers, with fringed petals. 

March 4th.— If a paper on trees to grow in 
the suburbs were to be written, it would largely 
consist of " Donfs." Mr. A. Worsley, in some 
" Notes on the Ornamental Conifers in the 
Lower Thames Valley," goes through a con- 
siderable list, and rejects them nearly all. ( In 
the average suburban garden," he says, it is 
evident that Conifers have been planted without 
any knowledge of whether they would succeed 
in the positions allocated to them. Lvery day 
can be seen, in the grounds of public institu- 
tions and of private owners, trees being planted 
which have proved unsatisfactory in the dis- 
trict, and which can by no possibility give 
pleasure to anyone." So he condemns the Law- 
son Cypress. " Although enormous quantities 
of these trees have been planted in the suburbs 
of London (what suburban garden is without 
one?), yet it is very rare to find a single good 
specimen twenty feet high." And of the Retino- 
sporas, the account is even more dejecting. 
" Unfortunatelv, these beautiful trees are no 
use within the' smoke-fog area. In a few years 
their beauty is gone ; they become bare below, 
and thin ; the wind whistles through them, and 
thev look more like scarecrows than things of 
beauty." Melancholy, isn't it? Why, I wonder 
does that rascal, the wind, whistle about it? Of 
Araucarias it is said, and truly said, " No Atari* 
carias should ever be planted in any suburban 
garden," and, of Pines, " scarcely any can be 
recommended for suburban gardens," the best 
being the Bhotan Pine (Pinus excelsa). It quite 
cheers one up to come at last to something 
that will grow in the suburbs. " All forms (of 
the Cedar) flourish in dry soils, even within the 
«moke-fog area surrounding London. Cedrus 
Libani has proved itself to be the finest ever- 
green tree among the Conifers for these situa- 
tions," and " when all vegetation looks withered 
and brown, the Deodar shows not the slightest 
trace of repining." So, after all, the suburbs 
•nay take heart. 

H. C. Davidson. 
(To be continued.) 
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-Mr. A. B. WADDS, at THE GARDENS, PADDOCKHURST, SUSSEX. 



r y* HE difficulty on my arrival at Paddockhurst, 
J, the beautiful country seat of Sir Weetman 
Pearson, Bart., M.P., commanding equally fine 
views of the Sussex Downs and the Surrey hills, 
was to decide what features of the large, varied, 
and well-planned gardens merited the most 
prominence. However, when I had spent nearly 
a couple of hours in looking round, under the 
guidance of Mr. A. B. Wadds, the head gar- 
dener, I came to the conclusion that it was pos- 
sible, by means of brevity of statement, to give 
some idea of the most notable attractions. 
Necessarily, in limited space, it is impos- 
sible to deal at length with anything like all 
the interesting features in pleasure grounds ex- 
tending over seventeen to eighteen acres, a wild 
garden of between five and six acres, a kitchen 
garden of four acres, and ranges of houses num- 
bering between twenty and thirty. These last 



a month before Christmas, the second during 
January, and the third in February. We only 
grow the one variety, which, I think, is by far 
the best. In the fourth of the plant 
houses there are Crotons chiefly, with small 
plants for table decoration, including small 
Palms." 

" How many Orchid houses axe there?" 

" Four. In the Cattleya house we have 
Cattleya Mossia?, C. Trianae, and C. labiata. 
Just now, C. Leopoldii is throwing up some 
strong spikes, and dolosa, Laslia ancepsand' L. 
a. alba have just done flowering. In this house 
also Odontoglossum citrina are growing in 
baskets, and look healthy." 

" I see that in the second house you have 
several plants of Ccelogyne?" 

" Yes, they also have just done flowering. 
There are now flowering in baskets Phalae- 




The T.akk anp Rockery, at P.mhmx-khi-kst, Si-ssex. 



are, unquestionably, one of the sights of Pad- 
dockhurst, both because of the variety of their 
contents, and also owing to the imposing man- 
ner in which they are arranged on a series of 
terraces. To begin with, the span-roofed plant 
houses are four in number, and I asked Mr. 
Wadds to tell me some of the plants which are 
more extensively grown. 

" We had a couple of hundred Poinsettias 
here," he replied, " as well as some in the 
winter garden. Also about a hundred plants 
of Euphorbia. The latter are somewhat diffi- 
cult to grow. We generally strike them when 
they are two and three inches long, with a heel 
on them. As soon as they have struck, we keep 
them growing with a mixture of peat, sand, and 
a little loam. One of the greatest difficulties 
with Euphorbias is to keep them through the 
winter after they have flowered." 

" What precautions do you take?" 

" We take care not to lay them on their side, 
as a good many plants are laid with advantage. 
They should be put in a place where they can 
be watered occasionally." 

" Do you go in largely" for Coleus thvrsoideus? " 

11 About a couple of hundred plants, in three 
batches, are flowered ; the first batch flowers 



nopsis amabilis and P. Schilleriana ; and in 
this house there grow in baskets Dendrobiums 
nobile, nobilis, moschatum, Pierardi, thyrsi- 
florum, formosum giganteum, fimbriatum 
oculatum, Brymerianum, Wardianum, and many 
others." 

" Is the third house devoted to Cypnpe- 
diums?" 

" Almost entirely. We have a large batch of 
insigne, which are grown for cut flowers. A few 
others of the species are Lawrenceanum, Nitidis- 
simum, Sedeni, Spicerianum, Chamberlaini- 
anum, and other varieties. There are also 
Lvcastes and Chysis. In the cool house. Odon- 
toglossum Pescatorei, Alexandra?, grande, and 
other varieties are grown. Likewise Sephronitis 
grandiflora and Zygopetalums." 

" What do you chiefly grow in the four smaller 
houses? " 

" Melons, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes. We 
usually start cutting Melons in April, and keep 
on until the autumn. For early work I prefer 
Hero of Lockinge and Blenheim Orange. Later 
varieties grown are Eastnor Castle, Gunton Scar- 
let, Late Perfection, and Ingestre Hybrid. As 
to Cucumbers, the best, in my opinion, is Im- 
proved Telegraph. Of Tomatoes we grow Frog- 
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more Selected only, in pots. These are for early 
use. We cut them about the first week in May, 
and keep cutting right away. For mid-season 
tbe two best are Sutton 1 * Perfection and Hack- 
wood Park, and, for winter work, Winter Beauty, 
which is also grown in pots. The advantage of 
growing in pots is that the plants do not get 
over-watered." 

" Carnations seem to be grown on a very large 
scale indoors?" 

'* Yes, we have four houses, including pro- 
pagating houses, for Carnations and miscel- 
laneous plants. About five hundred Malmai- 
lons and two hundred Trees are grown. I 
have been gathering Princess May all the winter. 
It is the best variety for winter." 

" You might name a dozen of your most choice 
Tarieties?" 

" Lady Criroston, Duchess of Westminster, 
Mr. Trelawney, Calypso, Lady Ulrica, Mrs. 
Martin Smith, Iolanthe, Lord Roseberv. Prime 
Minister, Sir Charles Fremantle, Churchwarden, 
and, of course, Princess May." 

" Are you troubled with rust?" 

■ Perhaps it could be found, but we have very 
little. I attribute our exemption from Jt to many 
things, two being great care in watering with 
toft water, and potting firmly. These are most 
essential. We grow about two hundred Calceo- 
larias, which want very cool treatment and 
plenty of room if they are to thrive." 

" Is there anything remarkable in the 
Fernery?" 

* No. It is just being overhauled, but there 
is a fairly representative collection. In the Palm 
•tove, Kentias, Cocos, and Latanias are among 
tbe varieties. Up the side of this house are 
grown Plumbago capensis, Begonia corallina, 
Smitu, and Lygodium." 

" You have a variety of climber* in the large 
plant stove?" .a .... , 

"Yes, Clerodendron Balfouni and Gloriosa 
superba; also Allamanda Hendersonii and Wil- 
liarrwi. But the feature of this house is the 
collection 01 Anthuriums. Andreanum is the 
favourite." 

" What soil do you use for Anthuriums?" 
" Generally, peat, sphagnum, and a little 
loam or leaf-mould. In this house, too, the 
baskets of Thyrsacanthu* rutilans are a 
feature. We have sir of them, and they are 
at their best about Christmas. We fill the 
baskets in •rammer with yellow Allamandas and 
Acah/pha Sanderiana." 
" One house seems to contain only Bananas? " 
" Except that for table decoration we grow 
at the sides Asparagus Sprengeri and Lygo- 
chuma. The Bananas, which are crown in 
tubs, are exclusively Musa Cavendishii." 
*' How long does it take you to fruit them? " 
"From eighteen months to two years. We 
do not get such large bunches of fruit as are 
picked when the Bananas are planted out, but 
the flavour is as good. With regard to treat- 
ment, the main points are to give them plenty 
of heat and liquid m"""" " 

■ You have a fine 
flowering houses." 

" We generally have about two hundred of the 
Giant Cyclamen. We sow at the end of July, 
prick off the plants as soon as they are up, and 
grow on steadily through the winter on a warm 
shelf, potting them in their flowering pots. Then 
they are pot into a frame with a*h bottom. The 
most important point is to keep them clean, and 
we syringe them on all favourable occasions. In 
the large flowering house, where the walls are 
covered with Lapagerias rosea and alba, we have 
also just now Azalea mollis. Primulas, and 
Anemones. In summer we fill these houses 
with one cla<«* of plants, such a* Begonias and 
Fuchsias. The -roof of the Rose house is 
covered with William Allen Richardson, 
planted out, and underneath are pots of Roses of 
several of the be«t varieties. We put Chrysan- 
themums in the Rose house to flower." 
" How many do you grow? " 
!* Between six and seven hundred of the 
Japanese, Incurved, and bosh varieties." 

" You have not mentioned the handsome 
garden, which is certainly one of your 
I at this season of the year." 



" It takes the place of a conservatory. Palms, 
\raucarias, Bamboos, and Tree Ferns are the 
principal contents, and Euphorbias are grown 
up the pillars," 

" How many Vineries are there?' 
" Six- The varieties are Black Hamburgh, 
Black Muscat, Muscat of Alexandria, Appley 
Towers, Foster's Seedling, Golden Queen, Gros 
Colman, Gros Maroc, Lady Downe's Seedling, 
Madresfield Court, Mrs. Pearson, and Mrs. 
Pince." . 

" And the Peaches and pot trees in the two 
orchard houses? " 

M Alexandra, Amsden June, Hale s Early, 
Waterloo, and Royal George are the Peaches : 
and the Nectarines, Precoce de Croucels, Jxwd 
Napier, and Earl v Rivers. The Figs grown m 
pots are Black ischia. Brown Turkey, Negro 
Largo, St. John, and Violette Sepor." 
" What do you grow largely in the frames? 
m Violets in quantity. The two best doubles 
are Neapolitan and Marie Louise, and the two 
best singles Princess of Wales and La France. 
We also force fifteen hundred plants of Koyai 
Sovereign Strawberries, picking fruit, as a rule, 
at Easter." 



The shrubs, or plants, include Thymus, Troi-i 
lius, Silene, Sempervivum tectorum, Orchis] 
foliosa, Ramondia pyrenaica, Cotoneast«ri ■ 
congesta and horizontalis, Daphnes Fioniana 
and cneorum, Berberis dulcis nana, juni- 
perus tamarixiforme, Ac ens in variety. 
Genista hispanica pumila, Hedera obvata 
(climbing), Andromeda Catesbsei, Retinospora 
Sanderi, and Retinospora nana aurea. There 
are, of course, many others." 

" When was the wild garden made? " 
" Eighteen months ago. When we had selected 
the ground, cleared away the underwood judi- 
ciously, and trenched and manured the land, we 
planted out bulbs in the grass, and other posi- 
tions, in mass, including Aconites, Snowdrops, 
and Narcissi. Then we planted Camellias irregu* 
larly, Cydonia japonica, Daphne mezerenra, 
and D. m. alba, Azaleas, Prunus, Andromeda 
japonica, with clumps of hardy Fuchsia**. 
Forsythia suspensa, Clethra alnifolia, Staphylea 
colchica, and Kerria. Between the shrubs I 
put Anemones, Rhododendrons, Lilies of the 
Valley, and Moss Roses. One of the walks, 
which we think is among the prettiest, is pi 
with Cytisus in variety." 
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" Do you force Potatoes?" 
"Yes, Sharpe's Victor and Ringleader. Both 
are good varieties for pots and frames. We 
also force, in spring. Radishes, Lettuce, Cauli- 
flowers, and other vegetables." 

At this stage we passed out of doors, and pro- 
ceeded to the very charming rockery, with a 
nice quantity of water. 

" How long ago was this made?" I inquired. 
" About six years since, by Messrs. Pullans. 
It is planted with some of the best varieties of 
rock and Alpine plants." 

" I think it would be useful if you would give 
me the names of some of the principal." 

" Certainlv. Among the Alpines are Aroni- 
cum galleiall, Acsena glumaceum. Allium pede- 
montana, Adiantum pedatum, Aubrietia Dr. 
Mules, Aster alpinus. Campanula carpatica and 
alba, Cheiranthes alpinus, Cistuses in variety, 
Cyclamen (hardy) in variety, Darlingtonia cali- 
fornica, Dianthus in variety, Dondia epipa:tis, 
Erinns alpinus, Geum montana. Gentian a 
acaulis, Gvpsophila Tepens, Heliantheum vul- 
gare in variety. Hepaticas, Phloxes, Oenotheras, 
Primulas, Saxifraga, Sedums, and Schizophrag- 
ma hydrangeoides {self-climbing Hydrangea). 



" What did you plant on the slopes of *ss 
banks under the trees? " ■Jg 
" Hypericums, Periwinkles (Vines), soa 
Ivies. In other places we planted Foxglove*, 
Honesty, Primroses, and Forget-me-nots. Taj 
advantage of these is that when establish** 
they seed and cover the ground each year. 
" How about your plant groups?" 
" They include Lilacs, Syringas. Ribes rubntf*, 
and standard Laburnums. In the autumn, Kf 
coloured foliage, we have Scarlet Oaks, AC*, 
variegatum and Acer rubrum, Prunus plss *™J» 
Cornus florida, Viburnum Opulus, and Lion*- 
ambar styraciflua. There is a large collect** 
of Heaths, and in the wild garden are *» 
Clematis in variety, climbing Roses, and m» 
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« The bedding is confined to the vicinity of the 
winter garden, I think?" 

0 practically so. In spring we bed Tulips— 
irtus Proserpine, Golden Prince, and Duchess 
de Parma; and Violas— Blue King, Administra- 
tion Ardwell Gem, and Countess of Kintore. 
For summer bedding we have always had, hither- 
to Geraniums— West Brighton Gem, Mrs. 
Turner, Queen of Whites, and Mrs. Pollock— 
but this year we are making a change to Bego- 
nias and Lantanas." 

» What about carpet bedding? " 

" It is confined to two designs, chiefly filled 
with Alternantheras, Mesembryanthemums, 
Sedums, and Sempervivums. The wall close to 
the mansion is covered with Magnolias." 

" Was the very considerable Rose garden a 
recent addition? " 

" Comparatively. Many of the beds contain 
one variety only, but others have Teas and 
Hybrids mixed. Crimson Rambler and William 
Allen Richardson are grown largely on trellis- 
work, and there are borders of herbaceous 
Paeonies." 

" I should be glad of the names of some of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals." 

"Alfred Colomb, Auguste Rigotard, Beauty 
of Waltham, Black Prince, Charles Lefebvre, 
Countess Rosebery, Duke of Edinburgh, General 
Jacqueminot, Her Majesty, Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, Margaret Dickson, Merveille de Lyon, 
Mrs. John Laing, Prince C. de Rohan, 
Senateur Vaisse, Ulrich Brunner, and Xavier 
OUbo. The Teas and Hybrid Teas include 
Viscountess Folkestone, Papa Gontier, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, L' Innocence, Lady M. Fitz- 
wilham, Beaute Lyonnaise, Anna Olivier, 
Bridesmaid, Devomensis, Etoile de Lyon, 
Homere, Hon. Edith Gifford, Innocente Pirola, 
Isabella Sprunt, W. A. Richardson, Madame 
Charles, Madame Falcot, and Mam an Cochet." 

" There is also, I see, a spring garden, en- 
closed with a Yew hedge, laid out in beds. How 
are these planted?" 

" With Stocks and Asters in the summer, and 
with Wallflowers in the winter. Among recent 
additions is the Lily pond, at the west end of 
the flower garden, planted with some of the best 
Water Lilies. Elsewhere, Lilies of the Valley 
are grown in large beds, also Montbretia Pottsii, 
Physalk Alkekengi, and Yuccas. Other features 
are the Bamboo garden, with nine or ten of the 
best varieties ; the maze, at one end of tie 
flower garden, with beds of Carnations laid out 
close to it, containing Gloire de Nancy, Old 
Clove, Raby Castle, Eve, Mrs. Sinkins, Her 
Majesty, and the old sweet-scented Pinks ; and 
the mam carriage drive, through the grounds, 
nearly a quarter of a mile long, which is planted 
on both sides with Malus floribunda and bac- 
cata on iron arches, the latter being twelve feet 
high." 5 

" Now we come to the kitchen garden, with 
ns striking arrangement of fruit trellis- 
work up the centre. What is the height 
of the walls?" 

''Fourteen feet, and the length is two hundred 
and fifty yards. The herbaceous borders are two 
nundred yards long, and nine feet wide." 

„ *", hat 1S th « arrangement of the plants?" 
there are clumps of different varieties, such 
as Lobelia summervilla, Antholyza paniculata, 
^a'egas, Coronilla Irina, Chelone barbata, 
"uscnnena californica, Rudbeckias, Linarias, 
aaponaria, Lychnis, Asters or Michaelmas 
daisies, Pyrethmms, Delphiniums, Statices. and 
FUORgog. The long border under a Yew hedge 
» filled with Dahlias of the Cactus, Pompone, 
"d single varieties." 
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HarX , n Favour 'te, Doyenne d'Ete, Beurre 
Glon v Consc,1,eu r de la Cour. Marie Louise, 
fflSieSr rCeaU ' J ose P h ine de Malines, Berga- 
6 fl Es P er en, and Olivier de Serres. I should 



have said that in the orchard houses we grow 
Williams' Bon Chretien, Fondante d'Automne, 
Souvenir du Congress, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Doyenne du Cornice, and Thompson's." 
"And dessert Apples?" 

" Duchess of Oldenburgh, Devonshire Quar- 
renden, Irish Peach, Red Astrachan, Pineapple 
Russet, American Mother, King of Tomkins 
County, and Cockle Pippin. For culinary pur- 
poses we grow Keswick Codlin, Stirling Castle, 




Cypmpedium Acaule. 

Beauty of Kent, Cellini, Peasgood's Nonsuch, 
Lane's Prince Albert, Alfriston, and Striped 
Beaufin." 

" Do you go in for many varieties of Plums? " 

" They include Coe's Golden Drop, Dennis- 
ton's Superb, Green Gage, Jefferson's, Kirke's, 
Transparent Gage, Diamond, Pond's Seedling, 



Victoria, Monarch, Oullin's Golden Gage, Prince 
of Wales, and Reine Claude du Comte Hathem. 
The Cherries are Black Eagle, Black Tartarian, 
Early Red Bigarreau, Governor Wood, Bigarreau 
Napoleon, Black Heart, Elton, and May Duke." 

" What varieties of Peaches and Nectarines do 
you grow on the walls? " 

" The Peaches are Alexandra Noblesse, Crim- 
son Galande, Diamond, Early Alfred, Violette 
Hative, and Princess of Wales ; the Nectarines, 
Rivers' Early Orange and Stanwick EIruge." 

" You appear to have a large number of Straw- 
berries? " 

" Yes, we include in our varieties Vicomtesse 
H. de Thury, Rc^yal Sovereign, President, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Gunton Park, Veitch's Perfec- 
tion, Waterloo, British Queen, Trafalgar, 
Monarch, Mentmore, Fillbasket, and St. Antoine 
de Padoue." 

"Do you show much?" 

" Exhibiting is not a speciality with us, but 
since 1900 1 have taken between forty and fifty 
prizes, including several firsts for Grapes, collec- 
tions of cut flowers, and vegetables, at Brighton, 
Eastbourne, and the Royal Aquarium at West- 
minster. House and table decoration is a great 
feature with us all through the year, especially 
in the London season, when we supply the town 
house." 

" Where did you commence your career, Mr. 
WaoMs?" 

" At Birdsall, in Yorkshire, where my father 
has been head gardener to Lord Middleton for a 
quarter of a century. I was there for two years, 
and I then went to Cliveden, Bucks., at that time 
the seat of the Duke of Westminster, under the 
late Mr. John Fleming. Mv next appoint- 
ment was at Sandringham, when the late Mr. 
Charles Penny was head gardener to the then 
Prince of Wales. At the end of two years I 
went to Mentmore, and was under the late Mr. 
Smith for a time. Subsequently, I was foreman 
for three years at Middleton Park, Oxon, and 
then Lord Jersey sent me to Osterley Park as 
head gardener. I was at Osterley for eight years, 
and I next went to Cliveden again, where I was 
head gardener to Mr. W. W. Astor for five years. 
Five years and a-half ago I came here as head 
gardener. I have a staff of upwards of a score of 
men and boys under me. Both Sir Weetman 
and Lady Pearson are verv (ond of their garden, 
and afford me every possible encouragement to 
do my best to give them satisfaction." 



Alfied Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 84. — JAPANESE FERN BALLS, BACK GARDENS, AND TUBS. 



"p\ EAR KATE, — Have you seen the queer little 
\_J Fern arrangements from Japan, Fern-balls, 
and triangles, with other odd devices, like a 
rough sketch of a house? 

The Fern-balls are the best, as they keep 
moist for a longer time than the slighter 
arrangements, and can be grown in a room with- 
out difficulty, if they are constantly soaked 
(when in growth) in a pan of tepid water, hang- 
ing them up to drip over it before replacing them 
in the room. The F'ern used is a small kind of 
Hare's-foot Fern (Davallia bullata), which throws 
out fresh rhizomes all over the ball, and makes 
a fine mass of fronds. The interior of the ball 
is stuffed with a sort of sphagnum moss, which 
is probably soaked with .some kind of plant nutri- 
ment, but this is the secret of the Japs. The 
balls last several years (if well attended to), and 
should never be allowed to get very dry, although 
in winter (when there are no fronds, as the 
Davallia is deciduous) they do not need nearly 
so much water as in the summer. 

Everything Japane=ey is the fashion just now, 
in honour of our plucky little allies, but I don't 
think we shall ever be able to imitate the way 
they make a miniature garden, with hills and 



valleys, and waterworks of many kinds, in a 
little back garden, and I doubt if I should admire 
it when done. 

But we might do a great deal more than 
is usually accomplished. If one looks out of 
the back windows of a house in a row, it is 
really sad to see how few of the inhabitants take 
any trouble to make their plots as pretty and 
useful as they might be. 

Even a strip of ground fifty feet by twenty 
(which is a common size) can be made into a 
delightful summer parlour ; shutting off twenty 
feet (square each way) for growing nice, fresh 
salads, pot herbs, and Lavender, and, perhaps, 
a few CaTrots and Onions, which are so useful 
to the cook. But that horrid path down the 
middle makes everything stiff and tasteless ; a 
little lawn, with a path on one side, leading to 
the vegetable plot, an arbour (such as I before 
recommended) in the corner, a few arches 
covered with climbing Roses, over the path at 
intervals, and a group of flowering trees (which 
may be Apples, Pears, Cherries, or Laburnums) 
between the lawn and the vegetable plot, are 
easily arranged. The Gooseberries and Currants 
can be put in on the shadier side of the fences, 
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THE practical interest taken by public 
bodies in promoting the study of 
horticulture merits the warmest 
recognition. Among the county 
councils which have been swift to 
exercise in this direction the powers 
conferred by Act of Parliament, that 
of Essex has been prominent ; and under the 
auspices of an indefatigable and discerning 
education committee, a most useful work, full 
of great promise, has already been accom- 
plished. In order to thoroughly understand the 
position, however, I asked Mr. Charles Wakely 
to see me at the county laboratories, for the 
purpose of a chat, and also of inspecting the 
garden school at Chelmsford. Mr. Wakely, who 
is instructor in horticulture, and principal 
lecturer on its operations, has been connected 
with the Essex County Council for sixteen years 
—ever since, in fact, the school was set on foot ; 
and a great measure of the success which has 
been achieved must be attributed to his know- 
ledge, attention, and personal enthusiasm. 

Punctual to the minute, Mr. Wakely met me 
by appointment at the handsome new offices of 
the courty council in Duke Street, on a bright 
afternoon in March, and first of all we dis- 
cussed the studies which are pursued indoors, 
though before we reached Mr. Wakely's own 
pleasant room we spent a little time in looking 
round the departments. 

"This building," said Mr. Wakely, as we 
proceeded into the spacious, well-lighted, and 
well-ventilated laboratories, "was only finished 
eight years ago. Before it was erected, we were 
crowded up in the old grammar school, and 
there is no doubt that the immensely improved 
accommodation at headquarters has given a fresh 
impetus to the work in the county. So far as 
the laboratories are concerned, there is room 
for forty-four students. In order that instru- 
ments and books may be kept under lock and 
key, a locker is provided for each. On entering, 
everybody is given a kit, containing all the 
instruments likely to be wanted, and including 
a microscope of two powers. These remain the 
property of the council. As you see, there is 
also a representative library of books on horti- 
culture. The class-rooms are sufficiently large 
and possess every convenience. If the council 
did not waste money on luxuries, they have not 
neglected to supply any necessities." 

The Heason Why. 

"How would you, in a sentence, describe the 
aim of the county school of horticulture?" 

"It is to impart sound elementary instruction 
in the best methods of cultural treatment, based 
upon the knowledge of the structure and 
physiology of plants. We teach the theory and 
the practice — give the students the reason ' why ' 
for what we do. Thus, in the morning there is 
science work in the laboratories ; and, in the 
afternoon, instruction in the garden." 

"How long do the courses last?" 

"The first, which is held in the summer, and 
the second and third, which are held in the 
autumn and winter, last for three weeks each. 
The longest term, which is held in the spring, 
lasts for a month, and is of a more advanced 
character. Students are supposed to be engaged 
dirring the intervals in the terms in gardening, 
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and in putting into practice the principles and 
methods learnt at the school." 

"What are the conditions of admission?" 

" Free instruction is given to residents in 
Essex over fourteen years of age, of either sex, 
and to outside students at £x per week. The 
course is intended chiefly for persons employed 
in garden work, or who intend to adopt garden- 
ing as a profession ; but the committee are 
always willing to consider any special applica- 
tions from other persons. Whoever the selected 
candidates are, they must be prepared to devote 




Mr. Charles Wakely. 



their whole time to the work, and to present 
themselves for examination at the end of the 



The Examinations. 

"What examinations have pupils to attend?" 

"Both written and practical examinations at 
the end of each term. The senior scholarship 
examination is only open to those who have 
attended an advanced course of instruction. 
Certificates of proficiency and two senior 
scholarships are awarded on the results of this 
examination. Students of the advanced class 
are also required to sit at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's examination on the principles 
and practice of horticulture, which is held every 
spring, receiving certificates of three grades, 
according to the number of marks obtained. A 
silver-gilt medal is awarded to the candidate 
gaining the highest number, and a scholarship 
of ^25 a year for two years on certain condi- 
tions." 

"On what conditions are certificates of pro- 
ficiency issued?" 

"Each candidate must attend the prescribed 
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course of instruction, and, in the case of the- 
junior certificate, secure two-thirds of the total- 
marks obtainable at the yearly scholarship- 
examination. The student must have worked 
for at least three years in a garden, and be able 
to produce a satisfactory testimonial as to 
general character. It is also essential for the 
student to be able to prepare an original essay 
on some botanical or horticultural subject, and 
to submit a collection of about fifty wild plants 
properly dried, named, and labelled, to illustrate 
the local flora. 

"You may like to add on this subject," con- 
tinued Mr. Wakely, "that our education com- 
mittee offers annually two senior horticultural 
scholarships, tenable at the Essex County- 
School, of a maximum value of ^45 a yeai> 
which are granted on the results of a special 
competitive examination, written and practical, 
held here in April. The competitors must reside 
in Essex, and must be past or present pupils 
of the county school. But now you would like 
to visit the school garden at Rainsford End, 
where the students are now at work." 

The School Garden. 

Rainsford End is far enough from the centre 
of Chelmsford to be virtually in the country, 
and near enough to be easily accessible. There 
is an attractive entrance under Rose pergolas* 
with a border of flowering shrubs and her- 
baceous plants, in which Spiraeas in variety* 
Buddleia variabilis, Gum Cistus, Berberis, 
Escallonias, and Brooms, are prominent. 

"What is the size of the garden, and the 
nature of the soil?" I enquired. 

" Three acres. The soil is rather heavy clay. 
The whole of the garden is devoted to educa- 
tional purposes, and by means of grass paths 
and careful planning it has been made as pretty 
as possible. Of course, a botanical garden is; 
one of the features." 

"With the beds all laid out in order?" 
"Yes, according to a natural scheme of classi- 
fication. The garden itself was laid out about 
thirteen years ago. The turf which we use 
formed part of the original field. 

"I notice that it includes an extensive potting. 



"This shed serves several purposes. Each 
pupil has a compartment of the bench, and 
mixes his or her own soils. Classes are held 
here, and here also the pupils house their spades 
and other gardening tools, which are numbered. 
All the pupils work under a number. Bins are 
arranged for the different kinds of soil, and we 
do our best to keep everything clean and free 
from disorder. The students are required to 
wear an apron, and to provide themselves with 
pruning and budding knives. Just outside the 
potting and tool house is the vegetable garden, 
which is well stocked with useful English-grown 
vegetables in season." 

"I see that you do a little French gardening?" 

" There are a few cloches, but the main object 
of our French gardening is to show people its 
prohibitive character— prohibitive. I mean, on 
the score of expense. Thus, the manure in one 
little pit for Lettuces cost seventeen shillings and 
sixpence." 

"Do you advocate trenching deeply?"' 

"Not trenching under all conditions. One 
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crop may do better for trenching, and another 
may be all the worse for it. As we are speaking 
of crops, I may say that we emphasise the im- 
portance of preparing the surface soil for seed 
sowing. In view of the sowing of Broad Beans, 
Peas, Onions, and Parsnips, the first favourable 
opportunity should be seized for this work, care 
being taken not to grow any crop on the same 
spot as in the previous year. Trampling the 
ground when it is in a wet condition 
should be avoided, because it is injurious 
to the coming crops." 

"What further precautions do you teach 
in respect to seed sowing?" 

"One point of vital consequence is that 
it should .take place when the soil is in 
a moist, yet friable condition. The failure 
of many seeds is accounted for by the 
exclusion of air caused by sowing when > 
the ground is pasty. Drills should be 
drawn at an even depth, and the seeds 
should be regularly distributed along 
them. A covering of soil half an inch 
in thickness is sufficient for seeds such 
as those of Cabbage, varying to three 
inches for Beans. Of course, the exact 
quantity of seeds wanted for a given area 
differs with different soils, but very thick 
sowing is always a mistake. Early Peas 
and Potatoes are grown here in variety." 

The Plant Houses. 

"You have a nice range of frames out- 
side your plant houses." 

"We use them for bedding plants. They 
get the warmth from the houses. Ericas 
do remarkably well in these frames. The 
range of greenhouses includes a propa- 
gating pit, a Vinery, and warm and cool 
plant-houses." 

"I observe that there are some spikes 
of Orchids in flower." 

"There is a nice little collection of Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums, Cymbidiums, Lycastes, 
Ccelogynes, and Dendrobiums. Of Clivias we 
have rather a fine strain. We are very eager to 
introduce new varieties of every kind of foliage 
plant, but the difficulty is to find space for all. 
Outside one of our main sections is an experi- 
mental plot for trials of new plants, and 
competing varieties." 

"Do you go in for many combinations 
of bedding?" 

"Our combinations of bedding are all 
on the side of the garden which, as you 
. may have noticed, is seen from the 
entrance. We are rather fond of bulbs, 
and a carpet of something else for spring. 
Here, for instance, is a bed with Cottage 
Tulips, and a groundwork of double 
Arabis. Another combination is Nar- 
cissus, rising out of a carpet of Myosotis. 
Then we have Tulip Keizerskroon, with a 
carpet of Limnanthes. The beds with one 
variety include Wallflowers and Polyan- 
thus. Speaking of combinations, we make 
up a fine bed of purple and gold with 
shrubs consisting of Copper Nut, Prunus 
Pissardi, Berberis, Golden Privet, and 
Golden Heath." 

Massing and Mixing Colours. 

"What about summer bedding?" 

" We shall have good contrasts in a sub. 
tropical bed, with Fuchsias, Abutilons, 
etc., in another, and beds of Dahlias, and 
also early Chrysanthemums. We vary 
the features from year to year in every 
case. I rather like this border limited to 
one kind of flower. Last year we filled it 
entirely with Asters of various colours. I 
prefer one colour in a mass to a number of 
colours crowded on a small space, though the 
arrangement depends a great deal upon the 
class of plants chosen. The ordinary Lupin, 
for example, looks splendid for a time, but it 
gets shabby so soon that it should be planted 
singly. At the far end we have a rockery in 
which Alpines are well represented ; and, pro- 
tected by a double row of Pines, which form a 
screen from the north and east, is a border 



planted with choice varieties of evergreen 
shrubs. Between the shrubs are herbaceous 
plants of the most common and the most choice 
kinds. The shrubs in the border include many 
varieties. The things we acclimatise are planted 
in a border with a western aspect. The latter 
include hardy Eucalyptus (E. Gunnii). E. 
globulus has also stood the winter well. This 
species, as you are no doubt aware, reaches a 




Part of the Herbaceous Border. 

great height when grown amidst congenial sur- 
roundings ; but after flourishing for many sea- 
sons, often there comes a winter of exceptional 
severity, which entirely cripples the tree." 

"What about Sweet Peas?" 

"We had sixty varieties last year, grown in 
clumps, but this year I shall not have space 




Interior of Potting Shed Class at Work 

for more than thirty. The Rose garden is one of 
our mixed sections. There are eight beds, and 
over one hundred varieties. Each bed represents 
a different class, the classes being Polyantha, 
Noisette, Tea, Hybrid Perpetual, Climbing 
Moss, China, Hybrid Tea, a set of Rose species, 
then Penzance Briers, Provence, Autumn Brier, 
and Bourbon." 

"You give a very considerable amount of 
space to fruit trees?" 



Fruit Cultivation. 

" Yes, we have a fruit plot for growing varieties 
of fruit, and demonstrating different forms of 
trees, and a fruit plot used as an orchard. As 
to varieties, we grow one hundred and twenty 
kinds of Apples and sixty kinds of Pears. 
Wellington is one of our favourite Apples, and 
Doyenne du Cornice one of the favourite Pears. 
We carry out a good many experiments in 
growing, root-pruning, and spraying. Just 
now I am particularly interested in half- 
standards, which have been thinned in 
recent years, but their leaders have not 
been shortened. As , perhaps you can 
gather, the great drawback of the garden 
is a wet winter. One side of it, as yet 
undrained, shows the students the im- 
portance of drainage. We can winter 
some tender plants where the drainage is 
good, but where it is not, they fail to 
survive." 

"You have some healthy-looking trained 
Plum trees." 

" Both with regard to Plums and to 
other fruit trees, we aim at width rather 
than height at first. Peaches are not 
grown, because we have no walls for them 
at present, but Strawberries flourish on 
this soil. We try new varieties, as they 
come out, and generally grow about a 
dozen kinds." 

"What becomes of your produce?" 
"It is all sold locally without any diffi- 
culty. It colours well, and the crops are 
decidedly good." 

"When do you begin your pruning?" 
"I like to get on with it in the early 
winter as far as possible, but we are 
_ 1 obliged to leave a portion of it for the 
spring. Perhaps now that you have an 
idea of what is grown in the school 
garden, you would like to know what our 
different courses are?" 

The Autumn Course for Teachers. 

"It would be very illuminating, I think, to 
have a syllabus of them." 

"The autumn course begins in October, with 
practice in the use of tools, storage of bedding 
plants, and a demonstration on herbaceous 
plants. Proceeding in their order, we go 
on to digging, trenching, and draining, 
with a demonstration on the varieties of 
fruit ; the propagation of hardy shrubs 
and fruit bushes by cuttings, and propa- 
gation by root cuttings ; transplanting of 
herbaceous plants, and a demonstration 
on autumn and winter salads ; root-prun- 
ing, and a demonstration on root crops ; 
the transplanting of Roses and shrubs, 
1 and a demonstration on green crops ; the 
transplanting of fruit trees, and the treat, 
ment of insects which infest greenhouse 
plants ; the pruning and training of fruit 
trees, and the winter spraying of fruit 
trees. That completes our autumn 



The Spring Course. 

"How is the spring course made up?" 
"It begins in March with the study of 
soils and their use for seed-sowing ; the 
potting and watering of window plants, 
and the grafting of fruit trees, are the 
next subjects ; and then, in succession, 
follow the selection, preparation, and 
insertion of, cuttings of pot plants, and 
the sowing of hardy annuals ; the sowing 
of seeds of Onions, Carrots, Peas, and 
Broad Beans ; the planting of Potatoes. 
Sea-kale, and Asparagus j the transplant- 
ing of hardy and half-hardy annuals and early 
vegetables, and the pruning of Roses ; the pre- 
paration and use of hotbeds, and a demonstra- 
tion on bulbs and herbacgpus plants. We finish 
the series with our early summer course." 



The Summer Course. 

"What subjeits do you commence with in 
summer?" 

"We commence in May with the sowing of 
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Kunner Beans, Beet, and Lettuce, and a demon- 
stration on flowering shrubs. These are suc- 
ceeded by the preparation of Celery trenches, 
and practice in watering, mulching, and 
hoeing ; spraying against insect and fungoid 
attacks, with a demonstration on herbaceous 
plants ; the transplanting of Celery, Tomatoes, 
and green crops ; hedge-clipping and staking, and 
a demonstration on summer bedding plants ; 
and, finally, in the middle of June, visits to 
school gardens in the neighbourhood. 

Courses for Toung Gardeners. 

"Then there is the work during the terms 
arranged for young gardeners." 

"To take them in inverse order, the lecture 
and laboratory work of the summer term is 
mainly devoted to a study of the physiology of 
plant life, and studies of the botanical character 
of various Orders. These studies last in the 
morning from 9 until 12, the operations 
in the garden from 1.30 to 4.30, and there are 
outdoor demonstrations in the evening, from 
6 to 8. In the autumn term the lectures and 
laboratory work deal chiefly with physiology of 
the plant in health and disease, soil operations, 
and the study of special groups of plants. 
During the winter term particular attention is 
given to soil operations, and the rela- 
tions of soil to plant life ; the physio- 
logy of fruit and seed formation ; and 
the methods employed in the artificial 
fertilisation of plants." 

Home Study. 

"And the spring term?" 

" The advanced course in the spring 
is intended to recapitulate and amplify 
the previous school work of the 
students, ■ and the character and extent 
of the previous knowledge of the student 
selected to attend regulates the daily 
routine of the class. The work of this 
course, however, is supplemented by a 
revision course consisting of notes and 
questions covering the chief points in 
the principles and operations of horti- 
culture given for home study during the 
period between the end .of the spring 
term and the date of the scholarship 
examination." 

"You mentioned visits to the county 
gardens?" 

"Yes, these are quite a feature in 
the summer, and visits are paid here 
both by parties of gardeners and individuals. 
As you may imagine, we cannot always make 
our demonstrations in our own garden, and, 
accordingly, we pay visits to various nurseries 
and fruit farms, where there are facilities which 
we do not possess." 

"Your own duties, I think, Mr. Wakely, are 
not by any means confined to Chelmsford?" 

" A good deal of my time is occupied in lec- 
turing in the county. This evening I am giving 
a lecture at Margaretting on practical gardening, 
and in February I delivered a course at Ching- 
ford for the benefit chiefly of amateurs. I dealt 
with the propagation of plants by means of 
cuttings, buds, and grafts ; seasonable work in 
the vegetable garden ; the culture of green crops 
for a successional supply ; the culture of her- 
baceous plants ; and the pruning of Roses. In 
all sorts of indoor work I am strongly in favour 
of bringing the garden into the room. There is 
no difficulty in bringing in old plants, various 
implements, and shoots from the main classes 
of Roses and fruit trees. When I am lecturing 
on vegetables, I always take with me a suitable 
set of kinds, and when I am treating the subject 
of propagation of plants, I give a demonstration 
with the whole thing on the table. The lectures 
in winter are supplemented as far as possible 
by visits and outdoor demonstrations in summer. 
We begin in the school gardens, of which there 
are no fewer than ninety. The mention of the 
schools leads up to the question of classes for 
teachers. The first course for young gardeners 
was held in the summer of 1895, and I came to 
Chelmsford in the following autumn. One is 
pleased to note that the interest in horticulture 



has grown in the county enormously. Our 
proximity to London tends to augment it, and 
the local seed industry in the Witham district, 
where probably one hundred square miles are 
chiefly given up to the work of seed-growing, 
further adds to it. Although we have made a 
considerable number of developments, and I 
think a very fair amount of progress, we are 
only, at present, at the beginning of things. My 
own opinion is that it is impossible to set any 
bounds to the dimensions which the practice 
of horticulture will ultimately assume." 

Alfred Wilcox. 

«AT (AT 

Salad Plants. 

<j> <$> <3> 

HOW TO GROW A SUCCESSION. 
'HERE are few crops that give the culti- 
vator a better return for the labour 
bestowed upon them than those of 
salads. From a very small space a suc- 
cession of tender produce can be secured if the 
right methods are adopted. I have for many 
years paid close attention to the growing of 




The Rose Pruning: Ciasa at Work. 

salad plants, and will give a few hints that may 
prove helpful to cultivators of small experience 
who wish to succeed in getting good crops. 

Lettuces. 

In the first place, make the soil pretty rich 
by mixing it with some well-rotted manure. If 
time be taken, as it should be, properly to mix 
the soil and manure when the ground is dug, all 
will be satisfactory. Merely burying the 
manure under the soil will not answer the pur- 
pose very well. But where this has been done, 
however, the whole of the soil must be forked 
up so as thoroughly to mix the manure with it, 
and before the latter is applied it ought to be 
well broken up. 

Preparing the Beds. 

Many readers are aware of the fact that Let- 
tuces do well on the ridges between rows of 
Celery. There is an extra depth of soil pro- 
vided, and it is also nice and warm, so" that 
the plants grow rapidly, and are, in conse- 
quence, very tender. Everyone cannot make 
use of ridges between rows of Celery. For 
early crops, I advise cultivators to form flat- 
topped beds in a warm corner, by taking soil 
from the alleys. Have the beds three feet wide — 
such will accommodate three rows of Cos and 
four of Cabbage Lettuces, the plants being put 
in ten inches apart in the rows. 

At this season it is better to sow the seeds in 
a nursery bed, and transplant the resultant seed- 
lings in due course, than to sow in the per- 
manent beds. Sow just a pinch of seeds every 
three weeks, and have a fresh bed planted as 
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often. The beds may be used over again, but 
I prefer to sow Radishes. Paris White, London 
White, and Balloon Mammoth White are three 
grand Cos varieties. The latter should be 
reserved for summer sowings. Of Cabbage 
varieties, Early Paris Market, All-the-Yeai- 
Round, Neapolitan, and White Chavigny are 
excellent. The two last-named should be largely 
grown in the summer. 

Radishes and Beet. 

I would like, for once, to induce readers to 
sow the steeds of their Radishes very thinly 
— quite one inch or a little more from seed 
to seed. If this were done, more eatable roots 
would be available from a given space than if 
twice the number were sown. Prepare a warm 
border for the early crops, and sow once every 
three weeks. For succession crops in the 
warmer weather, select beds right in the open 
quarters, and very lightly shade with a few 
green boughs fixed flat on forked sticks two 
feet above the beds. 

The best roots of Beet will be those grown in 
soil deeply dug and well -manured in autumn 
last. Before sowing the seeds in the first week 
in May, fork up the soil and break all lumps 
found. The rows should be fifteen inches apart, 
and seeds dropped in the drills every 
two inches. In due time, the thinning- 
out must be done, leaving the plants 
about six inches apart. Medium-sized, 
clean roots are the best. Reliance, 
Nutting's Dwarf Red, and Dell's Black- 
leaved, are three good varieties to grow. 

Onions and Celery. 

A few rows or drills of Onion should 
be sown three times during the year, 
namely, in spring, the first week in 
June, and in the middle of July. My 
plan is to sow the seeds in summer on 
a border facing the east, as the plants 
remain nice and green a long time in 
such a position. The Welsh and White 
Lisbon are suitable varieties, and equal 
to, all demands. 

Celery should be put out seven inches 
apart in every way on flat beds, the 
latter being made very rich. The pro- 
duce so grown blanches a little, and is 
useful for soups, etc., a long time before 
the trench plants are available. 
Wright's Giant White, Wright's Grove 
White, Extra Early Market White, and 
Sandringham are good varieties to select for the 
purpose. 

Cucumbers and Tomatoes. 

Serviceable Cucumbers may be grown in the 
open borders, but the best are those grown in 
a frame. Stockwood Ridge is a fine variety for 
outdoor culture. They must not be planted out 
before June 5th. 

A very warm corner must be selected for 
Tomatoes. Firm soil is essential, and feeding 
must take place when the fruits are swelling. 
Sideshoots must be removed while small, and 
the tops pinched off the plants the first week in 
August. 

To grow Mustard and Cress, when the warm 
weather comes, I take out soil on a north 
border, forming shallow trenches four inches 
deep, and two feet wide, put in rotted manure, 
mix it with the soil, and then water, sowing 
the seeds on the damp surface. G. G- 

*r «ar *ar 

Next week we shall publish an account of 
Mr. Wilcox's interview with the Rev. J. Bernard 
Hall, late R.N., secretary of the North of Eng- 
land Horticultural Society. 

The origin of many popular varieties of fruit 
is fairly well known, being the result of careful 
selection and crossing, but with others there is 
more or less of uncertainty. The Ribston 
Pippin Apple, for example, is believed to have 
originated from one of a few seeds sent from 
Rouen to Ribston Hall, near Metherby. Of 
the plants obtained this was the only one worth 
perpetuating. 
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germinate in a few hours if they are in strong 
Sunlight. As the radicle is liable to be injured 
bv the chlorine, they should be removed and 
washed in pure water as soon as this stage 
is reached An even more rapid method was 
mentioned in "Le Jardin" some months ago 
A small flower-pot is nearly filled with moist 
soil, on which are placed rags soaked in boil- 
ing water. The Radish seeds are dipped in 
boiling water for a moment or two, and then 
=trewn over and covered by the rags. Finally, 
a second flower-pot, inverted, is set on top 
of the first, which is placed on a warm stove, 
not too. near the fire. It sounds very violent 
treatment, but the result is declared to be that 
the seeds germinate in eight minutes. Yet 1 
do not suppose that the present impatient age 
will long be satisfied with even this. The 
next invention will be an apparatus which takes 
the seed in at one end and turns out the 
finished plant, with fruit or flowers, at the 
other— all worked by pressing a button. 



Wisley Wisdom. 

October 9th. — I have repeatedly advocated de- 
formalising the borders as much as possible 
The illustration will show how this is managed 

at Wisley. Arabis and similar plants are 
massed irregularly along the path, and are not 
kept in position even by a line of flints. If 
they spread too much, they can easily be cut 
back. If it should happen to be done toa 
st'ifHy, their habit of growth will soon correct 
the mistake. One objection which may be 
raised is the difficulty of rolling such a path 
close to the sides. But it is a simple matter 
to turn the plants back-and to leave them so 
until the rolling is finished, and then to return 
them to their original positions. If weed-killer 
cannot be used among them, the hoe can, for 
the gravel need not be quite as firm -there 
as in the middle of the path. Such borders 
are far more effective than those with stiff, 
straight outlines. H. C. Davidson. 



well, but, of course, it is essentially a seaside 

Sh "How long do the Canterbury Bells in the 
border under the windows remam in flower/ 
"They have flowered twice, from May until 
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INTERVIEW WITH MR. F. W. WALLER. 



DURING August I had the opportunity, by 
the courtesy of Mr. H. J. Infield, J.P., 
of inspecting the remarkable gardens at 
Sylvan Lodge. They are remarkable not only 
for natural beauty, but also because they show 
how much may be achieved by good judgment 
and skilful gardening in practically the heart of 
Brighton. Within the high walls which sur- 
round Mr. Infield's picturesque residence, under 
some of the stately trees which adorn the place, 
one might imagine one's self to be miles away 



to the shrubs under the trees in the drive, they 
include Aucubas, Laurels, Privets, Euonymus, 
Weigelas, Syringas, Lilacs, Thorns, and Frunus 
Pislrdi. In the earlier part of the summer 
they flower well." . . , iV 

" And the luxuriant creepers which cover Uie 
house?" . „ , 

"Ampelopsis Veitchii and Hederacea in 
variety, Clematis in variety, and Passiflora (the 
Passion-flower). The Geraniums in boxes round 
the house are mixed doubles, which I retain 




A Walk in the Gaidens, Sylvan Lodge, Brighton. 



in the country ; yet just outside the hum of busy 
town life incessantly proceeds, and the shadow 
of the huge church of St. Bartholomew darkens 
a street within a short distance. Having 
noticed the healthy appearance of the shrubs in 
the short carriage drive, one of my first ques- 
tions to Mr. Waller, the head gardener, was an 
enquiry respecting the nature of the 6oil. 

- ,: -d, "but 
l regard 



"The natural soil is chalk," he r ^!j^ d j 



there is a good deal of made soil. 



because of the good flowers, and there is an 
Ivy-leaf variety trailing outside." ' 

"You have a number of shrubs surrounding 
the bowling green facing the drawing-room 1 
suppose you find that some will not stand the 

"'"Aconsiderable number. On the other hand, 
in addition to those I have mentioned in the 
drive Acers, Irish and Golden Yews, and Box 
thrive here. All varieties of the Euonymus do 




Me. F. W. Wai-lei. 

the end of June, and from the end of July until 
now, the end of August. Earlier they were- 
quite a picture." , 

"They still make a nice show. How do you 
treat the Agapanthus, to get such fine blooms? 

"We only give them the protection of a cool! 
house through the winter, covering them with, 
sheets of brown paper." 

"I expect you turn the grass banks to good 
account in the spring?" 

"Yes this is an all-the-year-round garden, 
and thousands of bulbs, including Tulips, Daffo. 
dils and Hyacinths, also Polyanthus, Prim- 
roses, and Daisies, are largely used." 

"Have you any named Lilies in the orna- 
mental pond on the fiat above the bowling 
green, with a fountain in the centre?" 

"They are all choice Nymphasas, the varieties 
being alba, alba plenissima, Candida Bohemian, 
chromatella, and odorata. There are goldfish 
in the pond, which we also make use of for 
watering purposes." 

How to Keep Lawns Green. 

"Judging by the appearance of the grass on 
the bowling green and lawns, you need plenty 

of water." 

"Whenever there is a sign of brownnesw, we 
recognise it as an indication of drought, and 
give a good soaking, which is much better than 
mere sprinklings. The lawns are dressed every 
vear with the wood and general sweepings. 
We burn these, and use the ashes for that pur- 
pose. Soot is an excellent thing if employed 
sparingly but care should be taken not to 
overdo It. You will notice that all the paths 
are cemented, the advantages being that they 
are dry and clean for walking, and do not re- 
quire weeding." 

Along one of these paths we proceeded to* 
what is called the back lawn, planted all round* 
with Gladiolus just coming into flower, and : 
giving the touch of colour needed. I noticed I 
here a fine row of Mulberry trees, which, Mr. 
Waller said, are not on the chalk always to be« 
depended upon for a crop. 

Standard Fruit Trees. 

"Fruit trees," he continued, "form the back- 
ground, with flowering plants in the border. 
The former were only planted last spring, audi 
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consist of Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Plums, 
the varieties being rather late. 
"You might mention some of them. 
"The \pples include Alfriston, Lord 
Burghley, Cox's Orange Pta*>, Tower of 
Glamis, Allen's Everlasting, Wiltshire Defiance 
Christmas Pearmain, Ribston Pippm, Northend 
Sdv. Pineapple Russet, Tom Putt, Rymer, 
and Beauty of Stoke. The Pears are Benrre 
Ranee Van Mons. Leon Leclerc, Conseilleur de 
U Cour, Marie Louise d'Uccle Benrre Al«- 
ander Lucas ; the Cherries, Black Eagle, Elton, 
Bigarreau Napoleon, Late Black Bigarreau ; the 
Plums, Denniston's Superb, President, Czar, 
Early Orleans, Monarch, Victoria, and 
McLaughlin's, with Early Transparent and 
Bryanston Gages." 

"I see that Hollyhocks prosper m the flower 

b °"The spider does not trouble us in the early 
stages but only after the flowering. The plants 
are from a collection of seed sown in June. 
\fter being grown on in small pots, they are 
"stood in a cold frame, and planted out in the 
spring It is better not to get them to flower 
the year they are sown. Other plants in the 
border include Galegas, Phloxes, Montbretias 
(which we use for decorating), Gypsophila pam- 
culata, Ribbon Grass, and Roses dotted about, 
with an edging of Eschscholtzia alba. Ihe 
flower border is a continuation of the main 
border, in which are more Hollyhocks, Antir- 
rhinums, Ageratums, and more Roses. 

"And Cactus Dahlias?" I said, as we reached 
the terrace again. 

"The Dahlias include several seedlings which 
I have raised, other varieties being Mrs. Lane- 
ley Peacock, Mrs. Gladstone, and Goldfinch. 
In front is the African Marigold, with an 
edging of blue and white Lobelias. It has been 
in flower for three weeks, and will last until the 
frost cuts it down. The treatment is quite 
easy." 

A Notable Ash. 

"How large are the pleasure grounds? I en- 
quired, as, instead of going straight on, we 
ascended a shady pain. 



jo that the water can perco- 
late. Beneath the tree are Bracken Ferns 
and Saxifrages (London Pride), and it is sur- 
rounded by a shrubbery, in which Viburnums 
are prominent." . 
Pissing the tennis court at the back of the 



fruit trees For instance, we have the Comet 
section of Asters, which are very nice for cut- 
ting ; also varieties 
Nigellas, Chrysanthe 
Saponaria vaccaria." 
"You have such a fine show of fruit on the 
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ui Coreopsis and Stocks, 
nume (double white) and 




A Wonderful Ash Thee in Sylvan Lodge 



house, which is on a very extensive scale, with 
shrubs at the back, and a border filled with 
\frican Marigolds and blue and while Agera- 
tums we turned our attention to one of the 
leading attractions of the garden. 
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The Carriage Drive, Sylvan Lodge, Brighton. 



"Between three and four acres. The Ash 
under whose branches we are now standing is 
alwavs a centre of interest to visitors. Its age 
must be very great. Of course, we tie it in 
neatlv, so that the growth is in its place. We 
keep 'it well watered, and occasionally feed it 
with artificial maiture. The floor underneath is 



The Cordon Walk. 

■This walk," said Mr. Waller, "is a com- 
bination of fruit and flowers, though as you 
can judge for yourself, the cordon fruit is he 
chief feature. The plants used between the 
cordons were seleted from dwarf varieties so 
that they should not shut out light from the 



cordons that I should like the names of some 

of the varieties." . k t _ . 

■'In the walk itself there are only Apples and 
Pears the Apples being To. Queen Lord 
Derby', Duchess of Oldenburg, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Keswick Codlin 
Hormead Pearmain, Peasgood's Nonsuch, and 
Court Pendu Plat. The Pears are Magnate, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Clapp's Favourite, Swans 
Egg Williams's Hon Chretien, Williams s Bon 
Chretien Striped, Princess, Pitmaston Duchess 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Bergamotte 
Esperen." 

"Are the Apples at the back of the cordon 
walk different varieties?" 

"Some of them are, but there are others, 
such as Lord Suffield, Lane's Prince Albert, 
Mere de Menage, Warner's King, Worcester 
Pearmain, Margaret, Scarlet Nonpareil, and 
Hoary Morning. The bush trees are Goose- 
berries—Forrester, Speedwell, and Rifleman 
(red) • Broom Girl, Gunner, and Leveller (yel- 
low) Whitesmith, Langley Gage (green) ; Pit- 
maston Greengage, and Gascoyne. The Cur- 
rants are Black Naples, White Dutch Red 
Dutch, Raby Castle, and La Versaillaise. 

"Then you have also a plantation of Goose- 
berries, with fruit trees on the walls behind.' 

"Yes and here the varieties of Gooseberries 
differ somewhat. To the red you may add 
Whinham's Industry, Warrington, and Lion 
Provider ; to -the yellow, Mount Pleasant ; to the 
white, Antagonist; and to the green, Angler. 
The Peaches on the wail are Dr. Hogg, Belle- 
garde Noblesse, Walburton Admirable, and 
Waterloo; the Nectarines, Pineapple, Bal- 
gowan, and Humboldt." 

At the end of the cordon walk a precipitous 
path leads to a summer-house, from which a 
magnificent view of Brighton is obtained. In 
the wall at the back, and outside, Ampelopsls 
Veitchi grows freely, while around and in front 
Maples and Ash, with Roses and Gorse, do 
well. Just below the summer-house, and at 
the entrance to the 

garden, is an intern. , 

observed an excellent collection o: 
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The Treatment of 

"How do you treat them? [ 
•After flowering, I gradually work them off, 
not drying too suddenly^ They are tjen rtsted 
until the spring, and brought on before the 
Srowth is started. Much the same treatment is 
given Angelonia grandiflora alba, which is now 
coming on." 
"What about Bouvardias? 
"The old plants are started in heat in the 
early spring, and then potted off singly, being 
eradually worked on into greenhouse treatment, 
w. then put them outside until they are re- 
quired indoors. The varieties are King of 
Scarlets, Hogarth's flore pleno, Bridesmaid, and 
George Neuner. This is the first year I have, 
tried Primula kewensis. After the seed germi- 
nates I pot on in small pots up to the flower- 
ing stage, when they are placed in cold frames. 
We use a good many buttonholes, for which 
purpose Bouvardias, Carnations, Roses, and 
Asclepias are favourites." 

The Vineries are in the kitchen garden, Black 
Hamburgh and Alicante being grown in one, 
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Sceur Melaine, and Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
which is one of the old varieties. Though 
very pleasing, the Incurves are not, in my 
opinion, worth growing unless they are done 
well ; a bad bloom, or rather a bad centre, has 
no charm." 

"Then there are the Singles." 
" This is a class which is coming to the front, 
and includes some very pleasing shades of 
colour. I have some very good varieties which 
I raised five years ago. From one sowing 1 
raised about a hundred and fifty, out of 
which number I only got one real y good Japa- 
nese (which was a very fine dark redl about 
ninety per cent, coming single which were 
weeded out to twelve varieties. For table de- 
coration the most fascinating are the Spider 
varieties. They require very little attention, 
and are better cut in sprays. One of the best 
of these is Mrs. Filkins (a bright yellow), and 
other varieties worth growing are Golden 
Faden, Crimson Tangle, Miss Harney, Mrs. W.. 
Butters, Sam Caswell, White J.tsujetui, and 
Thistlehead." 
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The Kitchen Garden at 



and Black Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling, and 
Black Muscat in the other. Chrysanthemums 
are put in the early Vinery, and Mr. Waller 
' on this point remarked, 

I "I always take precautions in the spring, 
using sulphate of potassium both for dressing 
'the Vines and for purifying the woodwork. 
This is very essential after the Chrysanthemums 
have been here." 

Chrysanthemum Culture for Amateurs. 

" How many Chrysanthemums do you grow . 

•Between two and three hundred Japanese, 
Incurved, bush, and Spider varieties. The most 
popular section, I think, is the Japanese, ot 
which some fine flowers can be obtained witn 
high cultivation. But to grow them to perfec- 
tion a great deal of time must be devoted to 
disbudding, stopping, and timing. There aie 
some varieties, however, which require 'ess at- 
tention. These include Viviand Morel, wnicn 
is a beautiful mauve of varied shades, and one 
that seldom fails on any bud selected. For an 
amateur who wishes to form a small collection 
of the varieties giving the best returns, I should 
recommend Nellie Pockett, Pearl White, Niveus, 
Phoebus, F. S. Vallis, and George Carpenter. 
Of the Decorative varieties, which make good 
bush plants, Kveeroft's Glorv, Source d Ur, 
John Shrimpton," Pink Ijicroix, Val d'Andorre, 
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« I should like to know your general treatment 
^^hTmaSTaTch'of cuttings are struck in 
Decembe?, and Tare placed up to their rims m 
ashes in cool frames. By this means I find 
the plants keep more .dwarf-like in habit than 
,f thev are struck in heat and gradually har^ 
dened-off. In the event of a variety being slow 
,o throw cuttings, it may with £| 
put in a warm temperature, where it shouw 
L struck and gradually .hardened ^oft The 

lie co y ve 8 r.ng is removed before the process of 
thawing is properly accomplished 

"Do you grow many varieties of violets. 

■Upwards* of half a dozen, n^^* 

W "Have-'you anything special in the forcing 

pi "T portion of the six ^"^"^^'Itove 
Cucumbers, Melons, and a few useful stove 

weather requires it. 



"Now about the fruit in the kitchen garden." 
"Apples are grown as pyramids and bushes. 
Pears as cordons on the walls, and Plums on 
the walls. Then there are Strawberries, of 
which Royal Sovereign has proved our most 
remunerative variety. The Laxton has been 
tried with success, and is hardy in constitu- 
tion : Bedford and Bedford Champion have, 
both fruited well; Fillbasket is a good mid- 
season variety ; and, for a late crop, Waterloo 
has come out the best." 

"Can you tell me the best dessert Apples for 
succession?" 

"For July and August, Beauty of Bath, Early 
Harvest, and Margaret; for August and Sep- 
tember, Devonshire Quarrenden, Lady Sudeley, 
and Worcester Pearmain ; for September and 
October, James Grieve, Pineapple Russet, and 
September Beauty; October and November, 
Christmas Pearmain, King of the Pippins, and 
Ribston Pipoin ; December and January, 
Adam's Pearmain, Cox's Orange Pippm, and 
Scarlet Nonpareil ; January, February, and 
March, Boston Russet, Court Pendu Plat, 
and Reinette du Canada; March, April, and 
May, Allen's Everlasting, Lord Burghley, and 
Sturmer Pippin." 

"And a similar list of kitchen Apples for all 
seasons?" _ . , _ „. 

■ \ugust and September, Keswick Codlin, 
Lord Sufneld and Stirling Castle ; October and 
November, Beauty of Kent, Peasgood's Non- 
such, and Warner's King; December and 
January, Blenheim Orange, Gascoyne's Seedling, 
and Tower of Glamis ; February, March, and 
April, Alfriston, Bismarck, and Newton 
Wonder; May and June, Annie Elizabeth, 
Easter Pippin, and North End Pippin. Of 
dessert Pears we get, in July and August, 
Clapp's Favourite, Williams's Bon Chretien ; in 
August, September, and October, Souvenir du 
Congres, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Marie 
Louise ; November and December, Glout Mor- 
ceau and Doyenne do Cornice; January and 
February, Josephine de Malines and Easter 
Beurre ;' March and April, Bergamotte Esperen 
and Beurre Ranee. 
The System of Pruning. 
"Do you do much pruning?" 
"Summer pruning is carried out late m July, 
unless the wood is soft, when it is deferred 
a little later. The growths are pruned to the 
third or fourth leaf from the base. The blade 
of the knife should be placed with the right 
hand against the wood to be pruned, break- 
ing it off with the left. This ensures the fruit 
buds swelling at the base, while otherwise they 
would remain dormant until the following 
year. All leading growths should be left, so 
as not to stop root action. Instead of doing 
the work all at once, it is better to allow two 
or three intervals between the prunings." 
•When do you carry out winter pruning? 
'When I am certain that root action is over. 
I cut back to a couple or three eyes from 
the base, leaving the bud that points outward. 
This gives the trees symmetrical form, and 
also lets in the light, which is essential to 
ripen the buds. Other fruits which have fruit 
buds at the base of young growth are Cherries, 
Plums, Apricots, and Red and White Currants 
It is very important that these should be 
looked over after the fruit has been gathered, 
and all unnecessary growths cut away. Morella 
Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, and Black Cur- 
rants bear fruit buds the whole length of the 
previous year's shoots, so that they do nol 
require summer pruning." 
"Do you spray the trees in winter? 
"Yes, with one of the reliable insecticides 
which 'destroy any insect pest lurking in the 
crevices. This should be done frequently until 
there is anv sign of action, when it should 
cease. I find sulphate of potassium one of the 
best mildew destroyers, but here is a good and 
cheap preparation for general purposes : «-Ten 
pounds of best quality soft soap, with three 
pints of boiling water. When the soap is 
thoroughly dissolved, add one pound ot 
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runs the whole length of the lawn, and there 
is a border down the front. In the latter the 
Alyssum and dwarf scarlet Nasturtiums, and 
white Campanulas and Godetia for the back. 
There are several clumps of Ferns in the 
' corners, and large pots of white Tobacco plants 
were used with good effect behind these. As 
a background, Canary Creeper climbed up the 
Ivy-covered walls.— Ajax. 

A WORD IN PRAISE OF BEGONIA 
BERTINI. 

Having just experienced the charm of this 
very effective variety of Begonia, I would like 
to say a few words in its favour, for possibly it 
is not so well known to those amateur gar- 
deners who, like myself, study the pages- of 
your interesting journal in search of helpful 
ideas for the beautifying of their gardens. 

One of the principal charms of Begonia Ber- 
tini is, I think, its long flowering period. It 
is blossoming as profusely now as in the earlier 
months of summer, the intense red of its grace- 
ful flowers lending brightness to the fading 
" browns" and " yellows" of an autumnal 
garden 
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A Postal Order for Half-a-Crown will be sent 
each week to the reader who contributes the most 
interesting letter on the following subject : 

" HOW I GROW ROSES." 

T DOUBT whether the writer of the "Circle" 
i article on "How to Grow Roses," which 
appeared in your issue of the 1 2th u] t . , 
was particularly happy in his selection of j 
twelve Roses, " excellent bloomers, both for 
show and cut bloom purposes." 

The experience in this neighbourhood goes 
to prove that Abel Carriere and Bessie Brown 
are anything but "excellent bloomers." The 
former spends most of its energy in producing 
"new wood," whilst the latter is not a robust 
grower, and the blooms have the disagreeable 
habit of hanging their heads and refu-ing to 
expand. I should have thought that no selec- 




The Gardener's Cottage, Sylvan Lodge, Brighton. 



It is so nice to have a reliable bedder— one 
apparentlv undisturbed by storms of wind and 
rain, and here, at any rate, we have had 
enough of this latter commodity to wash the 
life out of any ordinary flower ; but the cheer- 
ful face of B. Bertini seems only to glow the 
brighter for its repeated drenchings. 

For the Greenhouse. 

Another pretty member of the Begonia family, 
but for greenhouse culture, is Begonia erecta 
cristata, possibly something of a novelty to the 
amateur. Each waved petal bears upon its 
face curious raised tufts, or crests, with pinked 
edges, which spring from the centre of the 
flower in the form of a cross. The colours 
are various— scarlet, pale pink, pale yellow, 
and pure white.— Veronique. 
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Mr. D. Gilbert, of Oxborough, Stoke Ferry, 
Norfolk, has dug in his garden a white Kidney 
Potato of which the length is 9 inches, the 
diameter 4$ inches, and the weight 2 lb. 7 oz. 

When moving plants of any kind from small 
pots to larger ones, always take care that the 
ball of soil is thoroughly moistened before 
doing so. If this is neglected, there will pro- 
bably be trouble. 



tion of twelve good Roses would be complete 
without Madame Abel Chatenay, Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, and Dean Hole, and that Margaret 
Dickson and Baroness Rothschild might well be 
discarded in favour of these newer varieties. 

I fear your readers would be badly handi- 
capped as exhibitors if they relied on several 
of the Roses mentioned. Some of them are 
seldom, if ever, seen on showboards nowadays, 
and would stand little chance against the Roses 
of more recent introduction. 

It is well known that Roses require generous 
treatment so far as manuring is concerned ; 
but it seems to me that Mr. Bullough risks 
overdoing it if, as I gather from his remarks, 
he regularly gives his beds half a pound each 
of bones, dried blood and basic slag to the 
square yard, in addition to cow and horse 
manure — John SCOWEN (Thornton Heath). 



(Priu LttUr.) 

HOW I HUD ROSES. 

I do not pretend to be an expert Rose grower, 
but the few I do grow are generally worthy the 
name. Standards have always appealed to me 



goodly number 'a sUndard R„" { " ' h *« • 
my pet garden flower M mms <° be 

A Wild Hose Hunt. 

About November, or Derj-mW t 
make a short tour on my cycTe rouT?' 
district to try and find some ^real T£ 
Rose trees. Sometimes I have ,lW 
mission to dig up a root or |J„ j V* f- 
very few own^C land ,° l J*B «• 

to get a wild Rose root. Of eouwTSF™ 
spade with me, a small instrument' h„. * 
sharp, and adapted for the pui-po* i.T 
"spotted" my tree, I comment 0M »„™ S 
Mrst of all it is necessary to fcW^ 
round the portion of the root I requte ? L " 
having located the roots, dig well E 25 
until they are apparentlv fL f om met? 
rounding soil, wild Rose trees have usual, 1 ; 
several leading or main stem, 
is necessary to procure one of these » (J, 
my standard. When all soil is clear iron, amS 
the roots, 1 take my spade and mi e a S 
quick thrust in the fork of the main stem Z' 
strike until a main stem is ultima,* "lei* 
This IS my standard. A standard to be of anvu^ 
must have a number of roots attached, and also 
one or more branches in which to bud the Ros. 
as I will describe later. * 

Having arrived home, I proceed to plant the 
same as early as possible. I dig a nice, larTe 
square hole spread.out the root, and then phTc, 
a little soil over, and tread down ; then add 
more soil, and tread down again, and so Z 
until I ge,,, firm. Of course I place manure 
at the roots-rotten manure I find best-ind 
there I leave it until about the following lulv 
when budding commences. 

The Operation of Budding. 

By this time the standard has become well 
established, and the branches at the top are a 
fair length. First of all I cut these branches to 
wuhiii rune or twelve inches of the main stem 
Then I procure my bud from some Rose tree 
near by. As we all know, the bud is to be found 
in the axil of each leaf of the Rose tree. Do not 
cut the branch of the Rose tree too near the bud, 
but cut about" an inch or so below and the 
same distance above. 

Having procured the bud, the neat procedure 
is to carefully remove ail the pith, etc., from 
under the bud, and in doing so be careful not 
to split the bark. A sharp knife is alwavs 
essential. Now go back to the standard, and, 
as the budding takes place in the branches near 
the top of the standard, it is necessary to pre- 
pare this part to receive the bud which has al- 
ready been made ready for insertion. Cut half- ' 
way round the bark of the standard branch, 
about two inches or so from the main stem 
Then, about two inches higher up from tht 
first cut, make a similar mark in the bark. 
Now join these two cuts by making a cut 
lengthways of the branch from cut to cut. Now, 
very carefully raise the bark between the two 
short cuts, taking great care not to tear it. 

Inserting: the Bud. 

Having released it from the wood, or pith, 
below, take the bud previously prepared, and 
insert the bark adhering round the bud, under ' 
the bark of the standard, again being most 
careful that no cracking or tearing takes plice. 
Having done tnis satisfactorily, bind the branch 
with raffia, in order to keep the bud in position. 

About August or September I release the 
tension on the raffia a little to allow the bud lo 
expand. If the budding has been successful, the 
tree should bear Roses during the followmr 
year, if attended to carefully. 

Do not be surprised if you fail at first. I 
did not see much for my work the first time I 
attempted budding, but practice makes per- 
fact, and though your trees may appear failures, 
do not give up, and you will see— as I did 
that it pavs in the long run.— W. J. P. 
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CONSIDERABLE surprise was mani- 
fested when il was announced ai the 
show of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society in November, that the gold 
medal, ihe challenge cup, and the 
special cup given by Sir Albert Rollil 
had all been won by Mr. '1'hos. Waller, 
of Abnev House Cardens, Bourne Knd. Mr. 
Waller » not unknown as a successful grower, 
buf it was not generally expected that he would 
sweep the board. By the courtesy of Mr. A. C. 
Hammersley, the owner of Abr.ey House, I had 
the opportunity, shortly after the show, of 
seeing the gardens which are under Mr. Waller's 
charge, and of talking to him not onlv about 



"How do you fill the Mses?" 

"With Tulips of different colours, in spring. 
These are followed by Silenes, and then we have 
a display of Geranium Henry Jacoby and 
Tropjeolujn speciosum, which make a very 
effective combination. In the seven tubs which 
s!and between the vases, we have Fuchsias from 
five to six feet high. The variety is an old one, 
like Charming, and it goes on 'flowering flora 
June until the end of September." 

"Have you had the plants for some years?" 

"They have been in the tubs for seven years. 
I put them in from pots. It is quite easy to 
keep them in good condition. I merely top- 
dress them early in the spring when they are cut 




AbnKv Hoist, Bourse Esn. 



Chrysanthemums, but also concerning the culti- 
vation of many other plants in which he is not 
less interested. The gardens at Abney House 
are, in fact, of a thoroughly representative 
character, as I realised almost immediately on 
my arrival at one of the mjsl charming riverside 
s<-ats in Buckinghamshire. There was much to 
be seen, and Mr. Waller lost no time in pointing 
out some of the notable trees in the — 



hood of the mansion. 

"These," he said, "include a very fine 
specimen of Weeping Beech, a grand old Horse 
Chestnut, a W'ellingtonia gigantea, a Weeping 
A--h, and a noble Cedar, which, in spite of its 
age, does not require to be propped up." 

"Do you go in for much formal bedding?" 
t inquired, as we proceeded across the lawn 
to'vards the house, and I was able to appreciate 
thj splendid river frontage facing the hills. 

' We have only the few little beds in from of 
the house, with Clematis Jackmanii in the 
centre. In spring we use W'allflowers, and in 
summer, Begonias. The vases and tubs are 
much more a feature than the bedding." 



back, and feed them with manure-water in the 
summer." 

"The house must be nicely covered with 
creepers in the summer?*' 

"Yes, when the Roses (Gloire de Dijon| are in 
flower, ami Ihe Ampelopsis and Aristolocbia 
hang over the verandah, the effect is very 
pleasing." 

The Treatment of Bru?man»i&. 

Proceeding to the conservatory, with its wall 
clothed by Ficus repens, I noticed some tubs 
containing Ilrugmansia Xnightii still in bloom, 
and asked how they were treated. 

"In spring we prune them back, and as soon 
as it is safe in summer, we stand them out oi 
doors. They are so fragrant that the scent per- 
fumes the air for yards. They remain in flower 
for three months. W r e feed them a little in 
summer, and when they are put back into the 
conservatory, they flower again, as you see 
thom We merely have to keep them away from 
the frost in winter. Three of these have been in 
tubs for seven years." 



A Creeper Always in Flower. 



"Then there are the creepers." 

"The creepers include Bougaimillea San- 
deriana and B. Cypheri, which are plunged in 
pots in the soil ; also Habrothamnus, which is 
always in flower. I have to cut it back hard in 
order to -keep it within bounds. It was here 
when 1 came. For flowering purposes, the 
Asclxpiai Curassavica in pots are very useful, 
both because of their orange-scarlet blooms and 
their foliage. The plants are this year s seed- 
lings, and they have been in flower since May. 
I save the seed, and have been growing them 
for some years ; they are good for showing in 
groups, and are no trouble to grow, so long as 
vou give them a little water." 

"How long do you keep your Asparagus 
Sprengeri in baskets?'" 

" Four years. 1 put three plants in a basket, 
and reserve a batch of seedlings every year." 

Ivy and Poplars. 

Resuming our inspection outside, Mr. W aller 
pointed out a fine variety of Ash grafted on the 
common Ash, with Ivy climbing on it ; and 
another fine specimen of Wellingtons gigantea. 

"Ivy seems to thrive here amazingly," I said, 
as I noticed it growing up the row of Poplars, 
'v;ry much at home by the side of the river. 

"Yes, I have had "to cut it down, but it is 
still between forty and fifty feet high. The pic- 
turesque. looking building which you see from 
here is merely an old shed covered by Ivy. We 
turn it to the best account we can." 

"And other things, too, such as WfllOWS, 
which, I observe, form a cover for your landing- 
stage, along with the Roses." 

"The Roses were only planted last year. The 
variety is Edward Proust, one of the Wichuriana 
section, and I had to introduce loam and rotten 
manure into the soil. But the result has been 
very satisfactory." 

Tulips in a Winding Border. 

"You have a winding border of imposing 
dimensions on the other side of the mansion." 

"The difficulty with that border is the shade 
of the Poplars. After July we do not get many 
flowers in it, but earlier in the summer it 1s a 
blaze of colour. One of the principal features 
is May-flowering Tulips, planted in clumps. 1 
plant three clumps of one variety, six Tulips in 
a clump. They are taken up every other year. 
Tulips are filled in with annuals, and a margin 
of Par.sies in the front. Later, herbaceous 
plants and Iris in variety are used. The sweet, 
scented Paonies, red and rose, do well in that 
border." 

The Hock Garden. 

"I suppose the shadv situation suits the 
Iris?" 

'•Especially the German Iris. It also suits 
Pvrethnims. The border is protected all the 
way along by trees and flowering shrubs, 
especially Lilacs, and Laburnums. Novjj we 
come to Mr. Hammerslev's hobbv." 

"The rock garden?" ' 

"Yes. It was made by him, and he looks after 
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it himself. No particular order is observed, but 
many rock plants are well represented, including 
Centiana acaulis, Kpimediuma, Spinas, 
Primula japonica, Arabis and Aubrietias in 
variety, with a lew Ferns. The border of 
Monthly Roses, still in (lower, suffers no injury 
even from floods. We never touch them, but 
allow them to grow wild, Beyond the rock 
garden, we enter a general flower garden, in 
which many varieties are raised from seed. One 
of these is'Heuchera sanguinea, which I use lor 
decorating. It lightens up other flowers, and 
will last a week in water. Oriental Poppies are 
T ;ly used, particularly a very dark variety 
licit is good for massing." 

Poppies for Amateurs. 

"Do they want much looking alter?" 

"I only put a few sticks to them in the 
summer. They come up year after year, so long 
as they get plewty of room, and are quite easy 
fox amateurs to grow. But they should be 
staked directly they begin to grow, For each 
plant I use four sticks, tying them with tarred 
seaming twine. The tar does not injure the 
flowers. I use i' freely in the herbaceous border 
for the same purpose. 

'Here," continued Mr. Waller, "is a large 
bed of Spanish Iris. I have tried Lupins in 
thus bed, but they do not like the soil, and now 
I have Aquilegias between the Iris. They arc 
the long-spurred varieties, and are all raised 
out of one packet of seed, giving numerous 
colours, and most useful for rutting. The next 
bed consists of herbaceous 1'hloi." 

Flowers and Shrub*. 

"Oo you use Phlox for cutting?" 

"It comes in for filling the big vasts in the 
drawing-room. Speaking of cutting, the white 
Dahlias at the back of the beds are very useful 
for church decoration. In front are Campanulas 
white and blue), and a number of Sweet 
Williams (Sutton's Scarlet and Pink). ' Foxgloves 
are admirable at the back of the border, and 
quite in the shade is a bed of Lilies of the 
Valley. Amongst shrubs that flower in the 
shade or sun is Ruddleia variabilis, which I use 
for decorating. Forsythia suspensa is another 
favourite shrub, also Chimonanthus fragrans for 
winter flowering. This border is at its best in 
June, July and August. In June, the sweet- 
scented Paeonies, three in a clumj), are very 
ornamental, also Anchusa italira, Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks, and Cactus Dahlias in variety. 
Behind the Paeonies we put Pentstemons, which 
are wintered in frames, and planted out in April. 
Hanging over the tiles in front, is Phlox Drum, 
mond-ii in various colours. Next summer wc 
shall have yellow and carmine Antirrhinums 
massed in the centre of border. We make a 
specially of Ipomoea ccerulea, which is grown 
out of doors. Now, we come to the Rose 
garden, with a pergola right up the centre." 

The BosOry 

"The pergola is not exclusively covered bv 
Roses?" 

"No, they are mixed with Clematis and 
Lonicera ; while between the arches there is 
bush Ivy severely pruned back, and the Monthly 
Roses. In the border below there are Tulips, 
which make a very fine display before the Roses 
are out." 

"How are the Rose beds filled?" 

"There are six nf Hybrid Perpetuals, and two 
of Teas and Hybrid Teas, all mixed. Then, 
there is a bed consisting entirely of Lauretta 
Messimy, while near it are beds 'of Marie van 
Houtte (a very strong grower), and a bed of 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, with Madame I.ambard in 
the centre. Round these beds are pillar Roses, 
the varieties including Climbing Captain 
Christy. Bardou Job, Long worth Rambler, and 
Jules Margotrin. With regard to pruning, I do 
not prune hard in the spring. If pillar Roses 
are pruned hard, they look too formal." 

"The feature of the arches is, of course, the 
show of Crimson Ramblers, which in the sea. 
son must be magnificent?" 

"They flowered last season from the end of 



June until the end of July, their growth being 
more than fifteen feet. The greater portion of 
the Rambler hedge was only planted seven years 
ago, and it has certainly made wonderful pro- 
gress. Cnderneath the Ramblers are bush 
Roses, and behind them we have May.flowering 
Tulips again, which make a show in the spring." 

"I suppose you prepare the soil?" 

"I take out the subsoil, put in loam, and 
mix it with cow manure. If the subsoil is not 
satisfactory, you must take it out three feet, 
to grow Roses. You might mention the Roses 
on the wall, which flower three weeks 
earlier than any others. The varieties are 
William Allen Richardson, Fran Karl Druschki 
iwhich flowered twice), and Reine Marie 
Henrietta, a very early Rose." 

Seedling Border Carnations. 

At this point we came suddenly to a part of 
the kitchen garden which is quite unusual in 
arrangement, and forms a kind of circle. The 
walls run straight from the Rosery. 

"You grow flowers in this part of Uie garden, 
too," I said. 



igio after being trenched up some thirty inches. 
If plenty of manure is put in the soil, Sweet Peas 
do not require much water. I grow them in 
rows five feet apart, one variety in a row, always 
looking well after the supporting, first with short 
twigs, and then with longer. Culinary Peas are 
treated on the same principle as Sweet Peas, and 
I give them also fresh ground every year. Our 
newest Sweet Peas are Sunproof Crimson, Edrom 
Beauty, Zephyr, George Stark, Duncan, Master- 
piece, and Mrs. Hugh Dickson. We show Sweet 
Peas at Maidenhead." 

Transplanting Montbretias. 

" Do you also give the Montbretias— which 1 
see form with Sweet Peas the feature at the 
entrance to the kitchen garden from the drive- 
new ground every year?" 

"Always, planting them in rows, with space 
between for weeding and hoeing. They are 
transplanted quite early in the spring, the 
strongest crowns being picked out. I never give 
them any water, but put in plenty of manure. 
Montbretias will grow anywhere if the ' soil is 
rich and the position sunny ; but in ord-r to 




Tuk Herbaceous Border at Ab.vev House, Bourne Fad 



"Wherever we can fine space. Here, for in- 
stance, is a batch of BordeT Carnations. I 
raise my own seedlings, and select a couple of 
do2en or more for growing in quantity, throwing 
the others away. I put up a few layers every 
year, and ripen the seed inside. There are 
numerous colours represented, including white, 
red, scarlet, and pink, with Fancies and 
Bizarres, also a few Picotees." 

Alpine Strawberries. 



"You grow Strawberries on 
ale ?" 
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"The varieties are Royal Sovereign. Monarch. 
Sir Joseph Paxton, Guron's Late Prolific, Lax- 
ton's Latest, President, and Waterloo I treat 
Royal Sovereign as an annual, throwing awav the 
plants as soon as they have fruited. The fruit 
are much larger than from. old plants, also rather 
earlier. Alpine Strawberries are grown from 
seed. I raise them one year, fruit them the next, 
and then do away with them. They come in 
aftir the other ones are finished, and keep up a 
supply until the end of September. I am a 
great believer in changing the ground, and apply 
this principle to Strawberries every year, fruiting 
them twice only." 

The Cultivation of Sweet Peas. 

"You apply it to flowers, also?" 
"Yes, for example, this bed had Carnations 
last year, and will be devoted to Sweet Peas in 



have long spikes of flowers they must be trans 
planted early." 

Golden Privet for Cutting, 

"You have "more Roses in the drive?" 

"One side consists of shrubs with the orchard 
as background, and a few flowers to fill up, and 
the other side of a pergola and a herbaceous 
border. In the border, Pajonies and Tree 
Lupins are rather a feature. The kn^— arc not 
pruned hard, only the tips being taken out in 
the spring. A lot of the bushes are five to six 
feet high." 

"You have a fine display of Golden Privet." 

"We use it lor cutting, and it lasts a week in 
water, looking particularly nice with dark red 
Chrysanthemums." 

"With regard to fruit," continued Mr. Waller, 
" we find 'that Cherries grown in a cold house 
ripen about the same time as those out of doors, 
but are more fleshy, and they have the advantage 
of being secure from the birds In the fruit cage 
we are growing bush fruit and a few Goose- 
berries on the cordon system, wire netting being 
used all the way round, and tanned netting for 
the top. We are also growing Gooseberries on 
the standard system. To make sure of them, we 
use an iron stake to well secure them, and when 
they bang down with fruit, it docs not touch the 
grirund. Several varieties are grown in this 
manner, and all do equally well. Hush (loose- 
berries also do well." 
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-What about Currants?" 

" In older to keep the birds 08, we syringe Red 
Currant's with paraffin and water, and sprinkle 
them with lime and soot. The trees are kept 
well pruned in, and the fruit is grown on single 
stems. Every year 1 root a few Black Currants 
of my own. The. mite has not troubled us for 
five or ax years. The only way to get rid of it 
is to destroy the plants. The only variety grown 
here is Boskoop Giant." 

"Would you like to- say anything about vege- 
tables?" 

" There is nothing very special, but they 
include, as you have seen, a fine lot of Globe 
Artichokes, Leeks, Celery (which is grown in 
tienches|, and Asparagus, which we begin to cut 
at the end of April. We have a very great 
demand for all kinds of vegetables in season the 
whole year through. Apples, I'ears, and Plums 
are grown on quantities in the orchard and 
kitchen garden. We have many young trees of 
good varieties coming on. All the best varieties 
of Apples, cooking and dessert, are grown. But 
I trunk that you have now only time to run 
through the houses." 



"What are the specialities in the stove?" 

"They include a row of Euphorbia jacquina?. 
folia in pots. This makes a fine flower at 
Christmas. We also grow a lot of Poinsettias, 
which last until the end of January. Then 
there are Clerodendron fallax, which are grown 
from seed every year. 1 dry them off in the 
winter, cut them back, and, when they break, 
put them in a pot a size larger, flowering them 
in the early summer. On the roof is Cleroden- 
dron Balfourii, which starts flowering in 
February, and goes on until the end of June. 
If cut, it will only last one day, but it is very 
pretty. Orchids are not a feature, but there are 
some varieties of Cypripedium in this house ; 
an.H in a pot is a tree of Hibiscus, which flowers 
all through the summer, and has done so for six 
or seven years. All it wants is heat and mois. 
ture." 

Winter-flowering Carnations. 

"Your greenhouse is largely decorated with 
Winter-flowering Carnations." 

"The plants are only one year old. I grow 
from cuttings every year, and they give us a 
quantity of flower from the end of September to 
the end of February. All the best varieties are 
grown. Primulas include kewensis, the old 
double white sinensis, and stellata. Schizanthus 
Wisetoniensis is best as a pot plant. We ^ct it 
eighteen inches high, with a mass of flowers. 
Pelargonium Gustave Heinrich is a very useful 
flower for cutting. It is the only double we 
grow, and furnishes grand trusses in October." 

Passing through the Begonia house, where I 
saw some fine specimens of Dendrobium 
W r ardianum and nobile, as well as the Begonias 
themselves, and a house containing a number of 
Cyclamen (all seedlings), we entered the early 
Vinery. 

A Fiat Orchard Hons*. 

"Here," said Mr. Waller, "we grow Cypripe- 
dium insigne. 1 Wo pot it once in five years, and 
use largely for decorating. The varieties of 
Grapes are Black Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling 
and Madresfield Court. In the Muscat house 
are a few more Orchids, and, as you see, the 
Muscats themselves are a very good colour. If 
there is no colour, there is no flavour. The next 
is the orchard house, one hundred feet long and 
twenty-sii feet wide, with trained trees at the 
side, and trees in pots in the centre. We start 
fruiting Peaches in thi9 house at the end of 
May, and keep up a succession until the end of 
August. Here are some of the bush Chrysanthe. 
mums in flower. A number of these are grown 
in pots, others being grown out of doors, planted 
out, and brought in here to flower. The next is 
a new house, intended for Carnations, being 
sixty feet long and twenty wide. There are a 
few Malmaisons in it, such as Princess of Wales, 
Duchess of Westminster, and Calypso ; also 
some Border Carnations, such as Cecilia. We 



grow a thousand Malmaisons, and five hundred 
Winter-flowering Carnations in >-in. pots. But 
for the present the Japanese Chrysanthemums 
are the leatura^of the house." 

" How many of these do you grow ?" 

" Five hundred. Here are some of the varieties 
which won the gold medal at the Crystal 
Palace i Mrs. J. C. Noill, Mrs. Bott, Mrs. Bark- 
ley, John Peed, J. H. Silsbury (one of the most 
useful for cutting and keeping), Algernon Davis, 
W. H. Whitehouse, Splendens, Madame G. 
Krvt.l, Bessie Evans, Thomas Stevenson, Edith 
Jameson Rev. K. D. Ives, Sappho, Magnificent, 
May Inglis, Lady Talbot, and Godfrey's Yellow. 
Other Chrysanthemums which I think are among 
the best are Bessie Godfrey, Edith Smith, Frank 
•Payne, F. S. Vallis, G. MUeham, Leigh Park 
Wonder, Madame P. Radaelli, Mrs. A. H. Lee, 
Mrs. Charles Beckett, Mrs. Charles Penfold, Mrs. 
Norman Davis, Mrs. W. Knox, Rose Pockett, 
Reginald Vallis, and Walter Jinks." 

"Do you care to say anything about cultiva- 
tion?" 

"It is briefly summed up. I start propagating 
at the beginning of December, pot on when the 
plants are ready, and keep them as cool as 
possible until it is safe to put them out of 
doors." 

Xr. Waller's Career. 

"Certainly, the results speak for themselves, 
and your splendid show of flowers is what one 
would expect from your successes at the Crystal 
Palace Have you been showing for many 
years, Mr. Waller?" 

"Only since I became head gardener, nine 
years ago. 1 have held that position here for 
seven years, and for two I was in charge of 
the gardens at Pickhurst Mead, Kent. I was 
previously foreman in Miss Willmott's gardens, 
and for three years I was in the gardens at 
Greenlands. With respect (o prises, I have won 
thirteen first, and the silver medal of the 
National Society at Maidenhead, as well as the 
prizes this year at the Crystal Palace. This 
year, too, I was awarded the medal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Marlow, and altogether 
it is the best season we have had. I am glad 
to say that there has been steady improvement, 
which is better than a flash in the pan. I may 
add that I do a good deal of judging at horticul- 
tural and cottage societies' shows in the dis- 
trict. Sometimes, when the dates clash, I have 
to decline. Last year I judged at six shows." 

Alfred Wij.cox. 



The interview for next week is with the 
champion amateur Rosarian, Mr. Conway Tones, 
F R.H.S., of Blenheim House, Huccfecote, 
Gloucester. 



Notes on Parsnip 
Crowing. 

PREJUDICE against the Parsnip as an 
article of food is happily dying ont. At 
one time, in some parts of England, the 
"white Carrot," as it was contemptuously 
called, was regarded as unfit for human con- 
sumption. Possibly improved methods of 
culture and increased knowledge of its dietetic 
value, have helped to popularise it. The fact 
that it is perfectly hardy, and is at its best when 
frost has the land in its grip (it is, indeed, sweeter 
in flavour then), and other vegetables are feeling 
the effects of the weather, should lead to its more 
extended cultivation. 

Prepare the Soil Barly. 

To grow the Parsnip properly, th« soil should 
be well dug to a depth of at least three feet, and 
a liberal quantity of manure worked in. This 
is best done in the autumn, and the ground left 
in its rough state until February, when the first 
sowing may be made. Freshly manured land is 
unfit to grow Parsnips, as the roots are likely 
to become forked, and the flavour is impaired. 
An ideal staple for these plants is one in which 



a crop has been previously grown that required 
a large amount of manure and deep working — 
such, for instance, as Peas or Celery. No 
further manuring is then necessary, although a 
little of a good potassic fertiliser or basic slag 
will be helpful. 

If <he land cannot be prepared until neanng 
the time for sowing the seed, it should be 
trenched as advised; but, instead of incor- 
porating the manure, put the latter at the 
bottom of the trench, where the roots will 
eventually find it. 

Simplicity of Culture. 

Towards the end of February is the best time 
to sow the seed, but, if the weather proves un- 
favourable, let it be done as early in March 
as convenient. Level the soil, rake ofi all large 
stones, and make drills sixteen to eighteen 
inches apart, and a quarter of an inch deep. The 
seed, which is very light and easily blown away, 
should be dropped in twos and threes, every 
few inches. Gradually thin the young plants as 
they come up, until they are finally from ten to 
fifteen inches apart, the wider distance only 
when extra large roots are desired. Sowing may 
be done to the end of March. 

It is essential to keep the hoe going con- 
tinually during the summer months, to remove 
weeds, and open the soiL No manure should 
be added as a top-dressing, but much good may- 
be done by the application of nitrate of soda, 
say two hundredweights to the acre, after the 
plants are up. 

Lifting and Storing the Boots. 

The roots should arrive at maturity by 
October. If wanted for use, some might be 
taken up the previous month, but they are not 
then at their best. The decay of the leaves is 
a sign that the root9 have reached their fullest 
development. Parsnips suffer no harm if left in 
the ground all the winter, but owing to the 
difficulty of digging them out in frosty weather, 
it is usual to lift a portion of the crop in 
November. Where the quantity is small, the 
tops may be cut off close, and the roots stored 
in sand in a dry cellar ; but where that accom- 
modation is not available, it is better to make 
a pit outside, and store them there. The most 
convenient form is a trench three or four feet 
deep, and as wide and long as is necessary. It 
should be dry at the bottom, and so covered 
that water will not find its way in. 

When the ground is in fit condition for 
digging, the Parsnips may be taken up as re- 
quired daring the winter, but they should all be 
up by February or March, as they will otherwise 
commence growing again. 

"Exhibition Specimens. 

To grow roots for exhibition, the orthodox 
plan is to take a long stake or crowbar, and 
make a hole between two and three feet deep 
and six inches across, in ordinary soil. This 
hole must be. filled in with a special compost, 
consisting of fine loam — from which all stones 
are removed— some sand, leaf-monld, and wood 
ashes, or good fertiliser. A small quantity of 
well-rot*ed manure may be put at the bottom. 
Pre-w the soil down finrdy, and sow about three 
seeds in each hole. When the seedlings appear, 
wait until it is seen which will prove the strongest 
and then thin out the others. Keep down 
weeds by the frequent use of the hoe, as before 
advised, and lift carefully when the time for the 
show comes round. If properly grown, the 
roots should be smooth, round, and of medium 
length. 

Some good varieties to grow are Student, large 
and fine flavoured ; Hollow-crowned, another 
large, old-fashioned sort, good for general use ; 
Tender and True, smaller, but of better shape ; 
and Elcombe's Improved, very choice, a fine 
exhibition variety. Rhus 



A giant Forget-me-not, Myosotidium nobile, 
is ■ native of the Chatham Islands, and grows 
about eighteen inches high. 
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.,• a when 'they are m a cold house. They 
Ll H be growing during the wiinter, but if the 
s .prature is too low for them, and they are 
temP iW watered at frequent intervals— a coinci- 
b P which is far more uncommon—the roots 
f Jl npd in autumn will be found rotting away in 
" rr r It is a mistake to suppose that Richar- 
do not need drainage. If the temperature 
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Mr. Waller. 



suits them, they can manage with less than most 
plants, but if it . falls below their requirements 
they are bound to suffer in stagnant moisture. 

February ioth.— There are enormous numbers 
of Rhododendrons here, and last year they 
flowered magnificently, like most other shrubs. 
Most of the -shoots are stall carrying their seed- 
pods. This year the flowers will be compara- 
tively few. The buds, already large in size, can 
be seen on the extremities of the shoots which 
do not bear pods, and! of these there are not 
many. It is a common saying that, m order to 
g«t Howers in the following year, the pods must 
to picked off. There cannot be much doubt that 
this does strengthen the plants, for it prevents 
a serious waste of energy, but whether it is cap- 
abie of doing wna t is supposed is another mat- 
? er - I have examined a goodl many plants, ana 
m every case which has come under my notice 
Jf e snoots which bore flower last year will not 
bear any this year, whether the pods have been 
Packed off or not. Not many have been P 1 ™^ 
off > it is true—not enough to warrant any den- 
nUe statement— but quite enough to estaonsn 
a Probability. , . 

February nth.— I have often deplored tne 

**sted opportunities afforded! by ponds. a 
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No. 176.— Mr. W. WALLER, at THE HECRKATION GROUND, PENGE. 




HE 



lustration shows an opportunity which has fiat 
^wasted. Here an ordinary farm pond n as 

bep^n , .-V • _ Tir-1 T Hip*. While 



^en wasted. 

ien utilised for crowing Water Lilies*. 
lri ses Arum Lilies and other s ub.aquatics are 



n i j m Tallies, ciuo v***v* — ^ 1 4 u~ 

Ponied around! the edge. The effect, when the 
P'ants are in flower, is exceedingly pretty. * 
g** deal is left to the imagination when it is 
saown in black and wihite. 

H. C. D*vn> SON - 
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W LCE0URr AS of the herbaceous 

■ n ™m planted out of doors in a sne . 
shaded position, and kept regular b ^° £ 
ni ake a splendid display towards me 





^ p o . ViSli l of ^creation grounds for the 

1 rf " 13 one of [he mus t pleasing of 

luudein development. It is particularly a mat- 
ter lor congratulation when public homes take 
Pams to embellish, within modest and reason- 
aoie limns, the open spaces which are so much 
appreciated by the community, and are so dis- 
tinctly calculated to promote the interests of 
health. In 1888 the recreation ground at Penge 
was laid out under the auspices of Hhe Lewisham 
Board of Works, and when the Borough Council 
Act came into operation it was taken over by 
the Urban District Council of Penge. That 
body also took over, and was, doubtless, glad to 
secure the services of, Mr. Waller, who some time 
previously had been appointed superintendent 
with highly satisfactory results. Penge Recrea- 
tion Ground has, in fact, lately attracted much 
attention from numerous persons interested in 
carpet bedding, and in the beautihcation of 
popular resorts. When I visited it on a bright 
afternoon just after Christmas, it looked attrac- 
tive, but, of course, it will not be gay with 
flowers for some time yet. As we walked 
round, I asked Mr. Waller to tell me something 
about his past experience. 

"I have lived in seven different counties/' he 
rejoined, "chiefly as private gardener. The 
principal places were Bramham Park, Yorkshire, 
Downton Castle, Shropshire, Packington Hall, 
near Coventry, and Betteshanger Park, near 
Deal. I have also been in the nurseries of 
Messrs. Veitch (of London), Backhouse (of 
York), Cooper (of Derby), and Laing (of Forest 
Hill). I came here in October, 1898." 
"What is the extent of this ground?" 
"Just under four acres. As you see, a con- 
siderable portion of it is devoted to the children 
for their swings, and to play upon. The 



re- 



u Yes but we also make a feature of the Cacti, 
and of Dahlias. With regard to carpet bedding, 
we have about eig'h: thousand A.ternantneras." 

"How many varieties?" 

"Hve A. amoena, A. paronychoides, A. versi- 
color. A. aurea nana, and A. magnifica. For 
groundwork we have another eight thousand 
plants, chiefly of the following varieties; An* 
tennarias, Herniarias, Sedums, and Spergalas. 
For dotting purposes we use small Cacti and 
other plants, which help to take off the formality 
of the beds. We generally try to make designs 
to interest the public." 

"You make them 'topical, I think?" 

"As far as we can. For instance, last season 
we had the Japanese flag, during the yacht races 
between England and America we had Sir 
Thomas Lipton's racing flag, during tfhe Boer 
War the Union Jack and General Baden-Powell s 
scouts' badges, and in the Coronation year the 
crown and flags." 

"I should like to know what the Japanese flag 

consisted of." 

"The sun was composed of Alternanthera 
versicolor, and the rays of A. amoena ; the space 
between was filled with An'tennarias, surrounded 
by a deep band of yellow Spergulas. The band 
made a kind of frame for the picture." 

"Of what was the Union Jack composed?" 

"Blue Lobelias, red Iresines, and white An- 
tennarias. I always think rhat a design illus- 
trating an event of the day is better than a geo- 
metrica 1 design. That is, in fact, what 1 aim at. 
There is too great a similarity in mere carpet 
bedding representing only carpet, lace, or 
hearthrug, to please the public." 

"You believe that they are tired of it?" 

"I am sure that they are. They want some- 
thing a little fresh. The topical designs seem to 




A Walk in 



the Penge Recreation Ground. 



mainder is 



divided into beds afjorde^. 



d 



placed with miscellaneous Plants, ox 

£0* about W&*Z£2tf ' allude, 
"The foremost feature, 1 conciuuc, 
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please them. At any rate, they are t 

about." • 

"That was the case with the Japanese flag, 
I gather^ 11 

"I ksrtow it was shown on a screen by Mr, 
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Penn Symonds m a lecture on iaDan at thi 
i'eiige Conservative Club." J P 

so^? f + w° UI i!i you had seen the Japanese flag 

t^kVf ^ f ° re ? 0U ad <^s S ed yourself to the 
task of producing it in flowers?" 

friend L? l° v } n ^ ht Defo ^ I began planting. A 
wl* lt ; for . me fr °m the Herald's College. 
An expert, who is familiar with the flags of all 

" t' ca ^V here on purpose to see the design, 
and he said that it was quite accurate." 
ti Accuracy is a very important point?" 

accuraclf^ e5 ! entiaL f Next in importance to 
^curacy 13 the choice of the flowers. The pre- 

ih»+ i f s .° f C0l0ur have to ,be settled, and 
mat is not always an easy matter " 

?° U P ro P° se t0 continue the practice of 
illustrating current (topics ?" 

whichH^l I d u> . S ° l0ng as t,he event is one 
^nich lends itself to treatment." 

{( Now about general bedding?" 

af^° n ? Pla , n ' ts ' we make use of Cannas 

ot sorts, including Austria, Colonel Dodd, Paul 

Median, and Duchess of York. Of Fuchsiaf we 

Tamt T ge 5r Umbe /; S ° me of the be *t are 

James Lye Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Barnfiekl 
Champion of the World, Lye's Own, Avalanche 
\?£ Ph ^ 1 on ? ena1 ' and White Phenomenal! 
£Z°> m th f X erandah ^ front of the lodge, 

Si ^ r! 11 the 1 frost se ' ts in > *** standard 
1 uchsias and we plant out three or four mixed 
beds with them, the groundwork consisting of 
\iolas in variety and' Ivy-leaved Geraniums." 

Uo you grow many varieties -of Geranium?" 

Twenty-eight The twelve best are Gloire de 
porting, Rev. Atkinson, Mrs. Turner, Henry 
Jacoby, Lucius, Raspail, White Abbey, Ladv 

\v 1 X aXt0n) Penere ' Livy, and Fatuetzia. 

N e bed these out, one variety to a bed, with 
an edging of a silver-leaved Geranium, and tall 
piant> clotted amongst them." 

"What is your system of cultivation?" 
' the cuttings are put in boxes at the end. of 
August, six dozen m each box. They are placed 

- outside until there is a danger of 'frost, when 

- they are transferred to the greenhouse, and kept 
there until March. We then turn them out of 
the boxes, add fresh soil, and rebox them. The 
reason for this is (that we have not sufficient 
room to grow the number we require in pots. I 
tnink the plants are bigger than when they are 
grown m pots j but digging them out to plant in 
beds cuts the roots, and if the weather is very 
ctry -during the bedding-out time, the plants suf- 
fer, and lose some of their bottom leaves." 

t t S° vou use Marguerites for the borders?" 
ies, both tftie white and blue ; also Agera- 
tuins. We likewise use for border work a good 
I?u, ny a JJ nuals » su <= h as Stocks, Verbenas, Asters, 
Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, Antirrhinums, and 
balpiglossis." ' 

"I should like the names of any other plants 
which you grow at all largely for bedding, be- 
cause T. think that the information will be 
appreciated." 

„'' We S row both single and double Begonias, 
the single variety is Crown Joseph, and it is 
very beautiful. Begonias do admirably here, 
and) only suffer when there is a heavy storm As 
you are aware, they like moisture. We plant a 
couple of beds with Heliotropes, and dot tfeem 
with standards about two feet six inches high. 

Ine standard Heliotropes flower remarkablv 
well." J 

"How many beds do you occupy with sub- 
tropical plants?" 

"Usually two or three. In these beds we have 
Faims, Kentia Fojfteriana, Phoenix rupicola 
and Cycas revoluta, Ficus elastica, Blue Gum! 
Greviilea robusta, Acacias, Dracama coneesta' 
and Aspidistras. We have also half a dozen 
good specimens of Dicksonia antarctica which 
stand in tubs on the grass." 

"Your Rose arches are a feature?" 

"We put Roses m the background behind the 
beds to serve as a sort of screen between the 
beds and the greenhouses. The arches are 
abmt twelve feet high, and the same width 
There are ebon* twenty varieties. It being a lonar 
span, we have to be careful in choosing Roses 
whxcti will CO ver it. Amongst the best are 
Madame Berard, Gloire de Dijon, Crimson 
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Kambler, Keine Marie Hennette, W. A. Richard- 
son, and Captain Christy." 

' ! Do they need much attention?" 

"They simply want thinning out, and care 
must be taken that they do not suffer from 
drought. From the centre of each arch we hang 
a wire basket of flowers. The baskets are lined 
with turf, and filled with soil. Some are planted 
with Fuchsias, Marigolds being used for edging; 
others with scarlet Geraniums, edged with blue 
Lobelias; and others, again, with pink Gera- 
niums, edged with silver-leaved varieties." 

"Did you make the baskets?" 

"Yes. They are in the shape of half a Cocoa- 
nut The turf lasts all through the summer, and 
frequently has to be cut with shears. We also 
syringe the baskets twice a day, and by these 
means we preserve their freshness. Last season 
the Roses flowered better than they have done 
since they were planted, and we got a great 
quantity of bloom. They flower twice, first in 
May and June, and then "later. All through the 
summer we had blooms of Madame Berard." 

L 'Have you a large number of varieties of 
Dahlias?" 

"About sixty, and over a hundred plants. 




"One of your houses is, I oW 

1 conclml * *' hat some 

"Especially Pilocereus senilis 
called the ' Old Man Cactus.' Therf** 1111 ^ 



two or three varieties of EchinocachfJ 6 ^ ali 
the varieties in the beds are Cer P , ? 
monstrosa, C. fastuosus, C. Ulrica ! 
abilds. The Opuntia section inSM C * 
duJa, O. grandis, O. tomentosa O 
albicans, and O. decumana." " - 
What other plants do you - 
with the Cacti?" y 111 the 

"Rochea 
tia juncea 




bed 



"mi 




1 A'<^ v ^ 



Cactus Blooms. 



Although we go in principally for Cactus varie- 
ties, we have some of the Show, Fancy anH 
Pompone kinds. We keep the last entirefy apart 
from the others." c ™ a P art 

^l^^ 11 d ° C011si ^r the most choice of 
the Cactus varieties?" vu«K.e ot 

"Matchless Arachne, Mrs. J. T. Crowe KnU 
finch, Starfish Mrs. Charles WoodrX ' Elsm 

Cvde Maw^ U ^ B« « 

Magnificent ani v!u 7 Se ™ce, Cornucopia, 

^Ty^\^J^°^ s S ^^rooke. The 
other vanet ie e include William Pearce Mai * £ 
Kent, E. G. Read, Clara, W Fvfe 7 v™~ ? of 
Goldfind^r, Mrs. Langtry and Mrs f Q8 Sl or ' 
Newell. ^ y * ^ Mrs - Arthur 

"Dahlias," continued Mr. Waller S« 
ranged for effect, and the object it vi«if • ar " 
obtain a quantity of bloom Thi- Z I s to 
border about twelve feet deep I fi a lon S 
the same ground year after year ih^ il * S 1 use 
sary to trench regularly. I dig it tw 0 feet ^ CCS * 
place the bottom spit on the top and X €ep ' 
spit in the bottom. Dahlias reqmVe ffiri e to P 
soil, and an abundance of mt3*i*L l y ^ 00( i 
to secure plenty of bloom, they must l t° X ^ T 
thumed out, and very carefully diSlSdS.^ 



and rising to about five feet at the baS S 
Bugle-plant, Antennaria tomentosa ct',J ht 
tomentosum, and Sedums in vahefv^ 1lQfll 
groundwork." lety iox * the 

"Do you find' the Cacti give vou rwn e .\* . 
trouble?" * y COnsi derabi s 

"No. The main point is to keep tham ; 
fairly dry condition. Old mortar and 
pounded up small, mixed with good in* 1 
loam, in equal proportions, is the best coX** 
Of course, we do not grow the more Sf' 
tands, as they would be of no use oToft? 
As it is Cacti are the last things w e pul oTt 
the early summer, and the first we take "in Z 
do not remove them from, the pots but «iJj e 
plunge them in right up to the rims, so Cfi 
pots cannot be seen. At the base oUhe ct 

sunt an , ed f l Z g u° f yOUD ^ 0ak ^ They 
stand about a foot high, and form quite a thick 

Artf.' A * the , P^sent time some have 0 J 
Apples on them." uai 

"Mention should be made of the beds of hfr 
baceous plants." 1 ner * 

tl There are two, one large, with a C^Har in 

Th Cemre ; J he ™ ietie * ™ norvery numerous 
They mdudte PhJox in variety Harnali 2 

Asters, Tradescantias, Fritillarias, ShS 

Spirit." * Monlbretlas » Pentstemons, and 

''M aVe -ii[ r 0U u any nota W* shrubs?" 

f 0 r^ 0 ;~» ! , onl y a few interspersed- witte 
forest trees to form a background," 

ribbon Cdering™* ^ ParticUlar ^ to 

for Ihtt^?* 3b0u l 1wo thoisand Calceolarias 
ties andlKf' g0lden and ' b «"«> varie- 
«he 'b^s. d;? ^ very usefuI - 1 co°si<i«r tbat 
flowed e f e< ^ ,n *, 15 Koeniga Little Gem. It 
sea^n Z he f y from the beginning of the 

thr« IncnesUt' VJZZ 
whose place it takes vtv n ^ ^ ' 

:: ?bo V « m fo n rt y fl ° You "Z*"" alt °8f th f r? " 
havp wiLi ?' • OU 566 tllat mos * of them 
Thev innH * d % ln 8 s > four to six inches hi^h. 

the/ need *%? d t ^ <^ **> ^ 
keemnV+h-J^^ attention in watering and a 

an ha rdy » Pervivums » Sedums , and AStenianas, 

"FvJ v °ft gr ° W mainl y from seeds?" 
The h^fc7 mS except the annual* and the bulbs. 
DurnnT?* 1 P lts >> and ' frames are used for ti* 

Would' w»S 1 ^ there 13 UO « h0W h ° USC - K 

to it t5. ^ re att€n tion than could be ^ivefl 

six L *• , Re ?eation Ground is open from 

sun^; o feee-quarters of an nour after 

vided » m srmnmer P lent y of seats are pro- 

Alfred Wilcox. 




k? the Germa n oi? Ten-week Stock 
half htr* , ***** thm mt of most ^ 
sea^ 7 annua1 ^ as the plants require - 
nrAc? * • to come to perfection. /* 

£i?S Jt*>** ^cellent tame; sow under ■ 

5S m Tu^ m paD5 ' hardtefl ^ 



a lot 
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FAMOUS BRITISH 
:: GA RDEN S. 

DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERFIELD-ON- 
LODDON. 



Interview with Mr. H- E. Wallis. 




AMONG those who, in recent years, have 
come to the front as growers of high- 
quality vegetables is Mr. H. E. Wallis, who is 
in charge of the gardens at Drayton House, 
Sberfield -on-Loddon, the residence of Mr. 
Eustace E. Palmer, a member of the well- 
known Reading firm of Huntley and Palmer. 
Fortunate in having as employer a gentleman 
who takes the greatest interest in gardening, 
and from whom he receives every encourage- 
ment to grow and show good produce, Mr. 
Wallis has on several occasions ^exhibited fruit 
and vegetables which have attracted consider- 
able notice, besides gaining various distinctions. 
The high-water mark was probably reached last 
September, when, at the R.H.S. show of 
British-grown vegetables, a remarkable collec- 
tion was put up, occupying forty feet of stag- 
ing. This exhibit was non-competitive, but 
the committee had no hesitation in awarding it 
a gold medal, and it was admitted to be the 
finest display at the show. 

At the outset of our conversation, when I 
visited Sherfield-on-Loddon — a little village 
about half-way between Basingstoke and Bram- 
Iey 3 in Hampshire — Mr. Wallis emphasised the 
fact that the gardens would scarcely repay the 
trouble of visiting, for the Roses were over for 
the season ; the herbaceous borders— one of the 
features of the place — were in process of 
- 1 tidying-up " for the winter; and it was only 
the wet weather that delayed the clearing and 
preparing of the vegetable ground. But, as I 
discovered when we started on our walk, there 
was much to be seen that was decidedly in- 
teresting. First to come under inspection were 
the herbaceous borders, which run along one 
side of the kitchen garden. 

STRIKING HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

"These borders," said Mr. Wallis, "are one 
hundred and thirty yards long, with a width 
of twelve feet on each side. They are a beauti- 
ful sight in summer and autumn, and the 
backing of Rambler Roses on poles and ropes 
is very effective. Two women are now cutting 
down the herbaceous stuff, and I hope to be 
able to divide and re-arrange it shortly, and to 
make the place look tidy. When I came here 
five years ago the borders were only six feet 
wide, and had espaliers at the back, but these 
were getting spoiled by the herbaceous plants, 
and giving little or no fruit. So it was decided 
to shift the espaliers to where they are now- — 
on each side of the grass walk — and to widen 
the borders and plant Roses at the back." 

"Are there any subjects especially note- 
worthy ? " 

"They are just the best varieties of ordinary 
perennials, planted to bloom all through the 
season. Paeonies are good, and make a fine 
show in May and June ; then in summer the 
Geums, Phlox, Delphiniums, and other plants 
come along ; and Heleniums, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and other late flowers keep up the 
display, and give us plenty for cutting." 

The borders are edged with Aubrietias, Saxi- 
frages, Alyssums, and other favourite plants of 
similar habit, which, growing over the tiles, 
have formed irregular clumps on the path. 
These gave a cheerful touch of green on this 
November morning ; while it requires little 
effort to conjure up the bright picture they 
present when their blossoms burst forth in 
spring. 

At the end of the herbaceous walk we turn, 
and have on one side the range of houses. But 

Digitized by G(X>glC 



we do not enter these yet, for in front of them 
are eight beds of Roses, Madame Abel Chat- 
enay alternating with Hugh Dickson. Though 
there had been a sharp frost in the night, there 
were a few fine blooms remaining. 

"These are grown for cutting," explained 
Mr. Wallis; "and we have more Roses on the 
other side. Here is a pretty nook, formed with 
Dorothy Perkins and White Dorothy, while 
the bed in the centre is filled with standards of 
different varieties. There are also more Roses 
on ropes." 

Other beds at this end of the kitchen garden 



good for use at any time. I prefer it to Arran 
Chief. King Edward has done remarkably well 
on this soil — a heavy clay." 

KING EDWARD POTATOES. 

"Some people complain of the poor cooking 
quality of King Edwards. Have you any fauit 
to find with them?" 

"No; provided they are not used too soon. 
King Edwards — at least on this soil— are best 
when kept till after Christmas ; they are not 
then soapy. By the way, I doubt if Potatoes 
generally will keep well this winter, owing to 
the very wet autumn. Therefore I shall not be 
surprised to see something like a shortage about 
next April, as varieties that in the ordinary 
way can be held back till then will not keep 
good so long." 

"Did you spray your Potatoes?" 

"No; I am not a believer in spraying. I 
prefer to plant early and lift early, and so 
escape the disease. The Potatoes mature if lifted 
even when the skins are not set, and if the 
skins should happen to get broken the tubers 
take no harm. The undersides of the low, 
spreading haulm cannot be reached by a spray, 
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have been planted with St. Brigid Anemones ; 
and fifteen small beds contain Sunburst and 
Lady Hillingdon Roses. Seeing a long bed of 
outdoor Chrysanthemums prompted me to ask 
whether much was done with indoor varieties, 
to which Mr. Wallis replied : 

FLOWERS GIVE WAY TO FOODSTUFFS, 

"Nothing has been done with indoor flowers 
for the last three years. Mr. Palmer decided 
that, for patriotic reasons, we must concen- 
trate on food production, and let-indoor flowers 
go ; consequently the houses were cleared of 
all plants." 

" What is the area of the kitchen garden ? " 

"Four acres; but we have taken in a field 
of two acres, which this year was planted with 
Potatoes. It will be permanently incorporated 
in the gardens." 

"How many are there on the staff?" 

"At present we have three men and two 
women, with a pensioner from the Marines who 
is seventy-eight years old, and has worked on 
the estate for thirty-five years. Formerly we 
had nine men." 

"Which do vou consider the best varieties of 
Potatoes?" 

"Up-to-Date is still one of the best, and is 
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and it is this part of the plant that is first 
attacked by the disease. Leaving the tubers in the 
ground when the heavy autumnal rains come 
does them harm." 

We were now walking down one of the paths 
in the kitchen garden, and Mr. Wallis pointed 
out the beds where the vegetables had been or 
are to be grown. 

"Here," he said, "is where I had the Carrots 
and Beet — the Beet is not yet all lifted. The 
Carrots begin with Sutton's Inimitable Forcing, 
grown in frames; Sutton's Favourite, Early 
Gem, Champion Scarlet Horn, and New Red 
Intermediate are the other varieties. The Beets 
are Sutton's Globe and Blood Red. Here we 
have several rows of Chilian and Silver Beet. 
The leaves are cooked, and make a very agree- 
able dish. They stand the winter well. Then 
we follow them with Scorzonera and Salsafy, 
which are much appreciated in the house, and 
give variety in winter until it is time to force 
Beans. They are a change from Brussels 
Sprouts and other winter greens." 

"This is a nice lot of Savoys," I remarked, 
as we paused in our walk ; "and the Leeks also 
look well." 

"The Savoys are Sutton's Best of All. They 
always carry good, solid hearts. The Leeks are 
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Improved Musselburgh and Prizetaker. This 
is where we had the early Peas, and as we 
cleared them off followed with Savoys and 
Leeks." 

"And this fine bed of Cauliflowers?" 

"That is Autumn Mammoth. If we have no 
severe' or continuous frost they will be all right. 
This next bed, .now occupied by Radishes, is 
where we had a large patch of Sutton's ' Castle' 
strain of Potatoes, which are invaluable for 
exhibition. The Potatoes were followed by 
Radishes Chinese Rose and Black Spanish, 
wffich, as you sec, make very large roots, and 
can be lifted and stored like other rodts, keep- 
ing well for a long time. To get them for 
show — and everything adds to the interest of a 
collection— I sow many varieties and at different 
times." 

GOOD ONIONS. 

•Of course, you grow many varieties of 
Onions?" 1 said, noticing a large patch ot 
spring Onions. 

"Altogether we had about two thousand five 
hundred buibs. One of the best beds was 
Ailsa Craig; and other large varieties were 
Sutton's Ai, Improved Reading, Blood Red, 
Crimson GloDe, isrown Globe, Sutton's Globe, 
and Premier, For keeping, Brown Globe, Sut- 
ton's Globe, and Ai are very good ; and we 
have a lot of James's Long-Keeping and Bed- 
fordshire Champion ; while tor autumn sowing 
we find Giant Zittau very usetul." 

"When do you start with the large Onions?" 

"We sow them under glass from the begin- 
ning to the middle of January, and prick them 
out into boxes as soon as possible, transplant- 
ing them in the third week in April. The main 
thing is to' grow them cool, and not to get 
them drawn and leggy." 

A number of frames in this part of the gar- 
den were next pointed out. In these are grown 
the Carrots and Parsnips for show. The show 
Carrots are New Red Intermediate, Early Gein, 
and Champion Horn, and the soil is carefully 
made up lor ' them. The top spit consists of 
sifted loam, with plenty of sand, a little well- 
decayed manure, and some soot. When lifted 
they come out very clean and shapely. Of the 
Parsnips I saw many fine roots. 

Moving on again, we stopped next at a large 
plantation of autumnal Raspberries. 

"This variety," Mr. Wallis explained, "is 
Alexandra ; or it might be called Hailsham- 
berry, which I think is another name for it. 
It is a splendid thing for late fruiting. We 
took our last picking on November 13th, but 
there are, you can see, plenty of fruits still 
on. The iate fruits are borne on the new 
wood. The canes are cut down to within about 
a foot of the ground, either in spring or at 
any time after the leaves have fallen. Off the 
foot of stem so left we get some early fruit ; 
then comes the new growth, which bears the 
late fruit." 

Towards the end of the path is the Onion 
bed, raised a foot or more above the surround- 
ing level. The natural staple is a heavy clay, 
and therefore the soil from the Cucumber and 
Tomato beds is emptied here every year, to 
make it more suitable for Onions. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN POTATO GROWING. 

A little farther on, as we came to a large 
heap of soil, Mr. Wallis gave me details of an 
experiment he carried out last season. 

"This is an American method of growing 
Potatoes. Early last spring someone wrote to 
Messrs. Sutton explaining how to grow a large 
crop of Potatoes in a limited space, the idea 
being that people with small gardens would 
thus be able to increase their crops without 
enlarging the garden. The writer said he made 
a mound six feet high, six feet wide, and eight 
feet long, and planted Potatoes all round it, 
at a foot apart, and commencing a foot above 
the ground. So we made a mound of the same 
size, and planted it in similar fashion. But 
it was far from being a success, for the top 
layers made a lot of growth, and the haulm 
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naturally fell down, smothering the lower 
layers. We were favourably placed as to water, 
having plenty quite near — because we had to 
apply water regularly. The writer of the letter 
said that he had forty-two bushels of Potatoes 
from his mound the first year, but all we got 
was two and a half bushels, and it took two 
bushels to plant it. Mr. Palmer wanted the 
experiment tried, in case there might be any- 
thing in it, but it is clearly not to be recom- 
mended. Besides the poor crop, it would be 
practically impossible for the owner of a small 
garden to make up a mound without bringing 
in soil from outside, and soil is not always 
procurable." 

THE GRASS WALK. 

Scarcely less interesting than the herbaceous 
walk is the grass walk which divides" the 
kitchen garden, and is bordered on each side 
with espalier Apples and Pears. Among the 
cooking Apples which Mr. Wallis thought 
especially worth mentioning are Lane's Prince 
Albert — always a reliable sort — Wellington, 
Lord Sufneld, Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, 
Warner's King, and Cox's Pomona ; and in the 
dessert varieties Langley Pippin, Court Pendu 
Plat, Fearn's Pippin, Allington, and Cox's 
Orange Pippin. Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Doyenne du Cornice, and Beurre^ Diel are good 
Pears on espaliers. In pre-war days, I was in- 
formed, there were rows of Violas in front of 
the espaliers, making a pretty edging to a very 
fine walk. As we walked on I made note of 
a new Strawberry bed, on ground which had 
had Potatoes previously. The Strawberries are 
Royal Sovereign, The Earl, Givons Late Pro- 
lific, and King George. 

Two rows of Leeks, grown for show, had 
drain pipes and paper collars to get a good 
blanch. (The site, by the way, was the Sweet 
Pea bed before the war, but the flowers have 
had to yield to the exigencies of food produc- 
tion). Celery for show was likewise papered, 
but irr addition there were twelve long rows not 
so treated. 

THE {BEST BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

The next pause was made at a large field 
planted with Brussels Sprouts and other greens, 
in rows eighty yards long. 

"The sprouts on this dwarf variety are very 
firm, close, and of good size," I remarked. 
"What is its name?" 

"It is Sutton's Dwarf Gem. That and Sut- 
ton's Exhibition are the two best I have found, 
though Matchless is also very good. But it 
runs larger, and dwarfer sorts suit best here, 
as the country is flat, and we get very strong 
winds. These rows of Coleworte will give us 
plenty for cutting, and beyond them are dif- 
ferent varieties of Kales and Sprouting Broc- 
coli, and Kohl Rabi (which makes a good 
change) ; together with more Cauliflowers, 
Early Giant and Autumn Mammoth." 

"You have a row of Runner Beans still stand- 
ing on one side of this field?" 

"The row is eighty yards long, but most of 
the pods have been picked. Those that are left 
are the largest and best, and have been selected 
for seed. They will have to be gone over soon, 
before frosts come. This variety is Sutton's 
Best of All, and the row is from seed saved last 
season. Other varieties that we grow are Prize- 
winner and Hackwood Park Success." 

Opposite this field is a new orchard, made 
two years ago. The site was formerly pasture, 
and is still in grass, but as soon as labour is 
available it will be cultivated. 

''There are altogether a hundred and forty 
trees here, counting the bushes and standards, 
and they are the best varieties, such as Apples 
Charles Ross, Ribston, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
and Rev. W. Wilks ; and Plums Early Trans- 
parent Gage, Czar, Belle de Louvaine, and 
Diamond." 

A fruit cage, with Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Currants, and beyond this a space a 
quarter of an acre in extent, which Mr. Wallis 
hopes to have all Onions next season, were 
next visited. 
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"This season we had French Sugar Beans 
and Fillbasket, and dwarf Beans such as Cana- 
dian Wonder, Superlative, Golden Waxpod, 
and Masterpiece. There were also some rows 
of Peas. The Lettuces now here- are Heart- 
well. Commodore Xutt, Ideal, and Mammoth 
White." 

VEGETABLES IN THE GREENHOUSES. 

This completed our inspection of the kitchen 
garden, which has no walls ; and we retraced 
our steps along the grass walk to the range of 
houses at the other end. These houses — five 
all told — were built five years ago, and are 
heated from one Robin Hood boiler. Outside 
each house is a row of brick-built frames with 
flow and return pipes ; and everything is of 
the most up-to-date type. Before entering the 
houses we looked over the -potting shed, which 
has a concrete floor, is well lighted, and has a 
little heat, so that it is comfortable for working 
in even in winter. Beneath the bench are cup- 
boards for forcing Seakale, Chicory, and other 
plants requiring warmth and darkness. 

In the propagating house Cucumbers, have 
been grown throughout the season. 

The first house, formerly filled with flowers, 
started with early Tomatoes, and these were 
followed by Cucumbers. In reply to my ques- 
tion, Mr. Wallis said : 

" We grow four varieties— Sutton's Delicacy, 
Improved Telegraph, Satisfaction, and Every 
Day. Delicacy is a beauty, and one of the best 
both for exhibition and flavour ; Every Day 
is up to its name, and is splendid for general 
purposes." 

. In the second house Cucumbers again dis- 
placed plants. They were just finished, and 
opportunity was to be taken, on the first wet 
day, to clean down the house with paraffin and 
soft soap, prior to getting it ready for early 
crops. The frames outside held Tomatoes 
Peachbloom, Golden Nugget, and Golden Sun- 
beam. 

"The yellow sorts are not so free, and do not 
do so well as the red ones," said Mr. Wallis ; 
"but they look well on the table, and serve to 
give variety when making up a collection for 
exhibition. The next house," he went on, "used 
to be filled with Perpetual Carnations, but they 
were all turned out. and we have grown early 
Potatoes here, following them with Tomatoes. 
The Potatoes are grown on the staging, which 
was boarded up to give extra depth of soil, 
and the sets are planted at the end of January. 
We began lifting on the Saturday before Easter, 
and had new Potatoes then right through till 
the earlies were ready to lift outside. I think 
May Queen is by far* the best for forcing." 

RIPENING TOMATOES. 

The fourth house is the Vinery, and is the 
only one that has been left undisturbed. The 
variety is Muscat of Alexandria, and there are 
eighteen canes, nine on each side. Last sea- 
son, so I was told, they bore two hundred good- 
sized bunches. Tomatoes in pots are also 
grown here, and Mr. Wallis explained his 
method of ripening them : 

"I pick the fruits" as soon as they begin to 
change colour, and ripen them in the fruit 
room, or perhaps in this house. They finish 
better in three or four days in a dark, warm 
cupboard than they do close to the glass, and 
lose nothing in flavour. Picking them thus 
early relieves the plants, and helps the fruits 
that are left." 

The fifth house, previously the cool plant 
house — there is no stove — is the largest. Here 
the Chrysanthemums used to be placed in their 
season, but it was now occupied with Tomatoes, 
which had followed Potatoes, these being 
planted on the sides and grown in pots in the 
middle. After things settle down it is intended 
to go in largely for flowers again, especially 
Carnations, which are favourites with Mrs. 
Palmer. 

THE PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

The pleasure grounds, whither we next went, 
are separated from the kitchen gardens by a 
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public road They are not very extensive, and 
have not been kept up since the war, vegetables 
having taken the place of flowers. Potatoes 
were grown in the flower beds in front of the 
house, which faces south, and has pretty views 
across a park, with many fine trees. The lawns, 
including the tennis lawn and the cricket pitch 
in the park, had to go, and had been mown 
for hay, and only in the Rose garden had the 
grass been attended to, the beds being cut in 
grass. The beds are planted with one variety 
in each, among them being La Tosca, Lady 
Hillingdon, Dorothy Page Roberts, Richmond, 
and Orleans, with well-grown weeping stan- 
dards of Dorothy Perkins and White Dorothy. 
On the pergola are Longworth Rambler, Mrs. 
F. \V. Flight, and Z6phirine Drouhin — this last 
being, in Mr. Wallis's opinion, one of the best 
Roses of its class in cultivation. 

The fruit room, which has been built on up- 
to-date lines, and has a wing for the storage 
of Potatoes, is close at hand, and after glanc- 
ing at this, I concluded my visit by an inspec- 
tion of the store of Onions, which are housed 
in what was at one time a schoolroom, but was 
purchased by Mr. Palmer and converted into 
a recreation room for the use of the hands — a 
use to which it will revert when they return. 

Mr. Wallis. who is a native of Warwickshire, 
commenced his gardening career at Elcot Park, 
Kintbury, Hungerford, going thence to the 
nursery of Mr. E. van der Meer, at Croydon. 
From this place he went in turn to Sulhamp- 
stead House, Berks ; Mongewell Park, Walling- 
ford ; and then to Mr. Arthur Sutton's gardens 
at Bucklebury Place, Berks. He next went as 
foreman at Wyford Court, Oxfordshire, and 
after that for seven years was head gardener at 
Sherfield Hall, leaving this to take up his 
present position at Drayton House, where he 
has been for over five years. 

W. J. Chittenden. 



Next week : The gardens at Oatlands Lodge, 
Wevbridge. Interview with Mr. J. Lock. 

♦ ' 

THE POTATO PLOT. 

The digging or trenching of the ground in- 
tended for Potatoes should be pushed on apace, 
especially where it is of a heavy character. 
Frost is a good helper in reducing the soil to a 
fine tilth ; so, after digging, allow the earth to 
remain in ridges until the time arrives to level 
it down, which will be a little while befqre 
planting. While digging is going on, work in 
plenty of road sweepings, rotted manure, or 
dead leaves, if these are obtainable. They 
serve to open up the soil, and afford food for 
the plants. 

In dealing with grass land broken up for the 
first time, skim the turf off, but do not stack 
it at the side of the plot. It is the most valu- 
able part of the soil, and its fibres, as they 
decay, provide a much-needed food for the 
roots. The turf, therefore, should be buried 
about a foot down, where it will not be out of 
reach. Next year, when the plot is dug over 
again, this part of the soil can be brought to 
the top, and will then benefit surface-rooting 
crops. 

As organic or animal manures are none too 
plentiful — if, indeed, they can be procured at 
all— it is well to consider what artificials can 
be employed with advantage to the plants. 
Potash is of prime importance to Potatoes, but 
as the bulk of the world's supplies is in Ger- 
man hands, it is necessarily scarce. But there 
are other sources of potash, and these must be 
called into requisition. Wood ashes,' as most 
people know by this time, contain a proportion 
of potash, the amount varying with the nature 
of the wood. Green twigs and young growths, 
such as prunings, are richer in potash than are 
old woods, though the ashes from these are not 
to be despised, for besides their manurial value 
they also have a mechanical action which is 
beneficial to the soil. Seaweed may be dug in 
for the same purpose, or, if this cannot be 
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done in time, it may be burned for its ashes. 
The ashes should be kept dry until they are 
applied at planting time, when they can be 
sprinkled liberally all along the rows. 

The second fertiliser that is required is phos- 
phate, which may be applied in the form of 
superphosphate of lime (generally known as 
'•super"), bonemeal, or basic slag. All are very 
effective, and though prices are much higher 
than in pre-war days, one of these should be 
employed. Of "super," two pounds per square 
rod is sufficient j bonemeal may be applied at 
the same rate, and a little more will do no 
harm ; basic slag may be used more liberally, 
from three pounds on light to six pounds on 
heavy soils. Basic slag contains a large per- 
centage of lime, another useful substance for 
Potatoes. 

The_ third fertiliser is nitrogen. Nitrate of 
soda was formerly the favourite nitrogenous 
manure, but is now scarce. Sulphate of am- 
monia, a home product, is more plentiful, and 
is also better, especially on a heavy soil. Two 
pounds to the square rod will suffice. Nitrate 




CUTTING SEED POTATOES FOR PLANTING. 

of soda comes into action more quickly, but 
soon ceases to be effective. 



4 

PREPARING POTATOES FOR 
PLANTING. 

In the treatment of seed Potatoes before they 
are planted lies one of the factors to success. 
Where large quantities are grown they have 
more or less to take their chance ; but in deal- 
ing with small areas, such as allotments and 
private gardens, more trouble can be taken with 
them. For outdoor planting, March and April 
are early enough, but the seed should be over- 
hauled frequently before then. It should not 
be stored in a dark, moist, or warm place for 
the winter, but where the conditions are light, 
cool, and airy, yet secure from frost. Another 
thing — it should be examined from time to time 
to see that disease is not about, for one tuber 
can infect the rest. 

Then, five or six weeks before the time for 
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planting comes round, the sets should be 
sprouted or •'chitted." This is best done by 
procuring a shallow box or tray, on the bottom 
of which a little leaf-mould or fine earth can 
be sprinkled. The seed tubers are then stood 
on end, closely packed together, to keep them 
upright, and a little more, leaf-mould can be 
sprinkled over them, but not so as to cover 
them— indeed, it is not absolutely necessary to 
do it at all. The box must be placed in a 
position fairly warm, but fully exposed to light. 
Soon, from the eyes, pinkish-white growths 
will start, and of these all but two can be 
rubbed off at an early stage, unless the tuber* 
are large, and it is intended to cut them. When 
this is to be done, allow for strong growths on 
each piece. The cut portions should be rubbed 
in slaked lime or fine charcoal. 

Potatoes grown in frames or under glass 
should always be sprouted, and so should early 
varieties, which thereby get a quicker start. 
With maincrops the matter is not of so much 
importance, as they have a longer season of 
growth. 

♦ 

WART DISEASE OF POTATOES. 



Starting in a small area in the West some 
years ago, this disease is now rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the country, and threatens iu 
the near future to 'become a far more serious 
scourge than was "the" Potato disease 
(Phytophthora infesfans) at its worst. Known 
also as Black Scab and Cauliflower Disease — 
names which are descriptive of its mani- 
festations — it first appears in the eyes of the 
young tubers, warty or wrinkled growths show- 
ing there. These warts quickly develop and 
overspread the tuber, which is more or less 
covered with a spongy scab, in colour a dirty 
brown, but becoming black with exposure to 
air. The haulm is also affected. 

This disease is spread by spores, of which 
even a small patch of scab contains a large 
number, and their vitality is such that for six 
years they are capable of infecting healthy 
tubers planted in the same soil. They can also 
be carried on soil clinging to the boots, or the 
tools used in digging the infected tubers, so 
spreading the plague to other fields. Further, 
if diseased tubers are fed to pigs, the spores 
may be contained in the manure, unless the 
precaution has been observed of first boiling 
the Potatoes. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the authorities have scheduled this disease, 
and made its notification compulsory, under a 
penalty of £10 for non-compliance. 

So far, no remedy has been discovered for Wart 
Disease, but it has been found that certain 
varieties are immune — that is. they are not 
capable of infection though planted on land 
which is known to be impregnated with spores. 
And herein, up to the present, lies the only 
hope of the grower. By planting varieties which 
have been proved to be immune the progress 
of the disease may be checked — and in areas 
declared to be infected no others may be- 
planted. 

At Ormskirk, in , Lancashire- — the centre of 
one of our most important Potato-growing dis- 
tricts — trials on a large scale have been held 
for some years past, and the results are pub- 
lished annually. Among those which are offi- 
cially declared to be immune are the following : 

First early: Edzell Blue, Resistant Snow- 
drop. 

Second early : King George, Great Scot, 
Southampton Wonder, The Ally, Mr. Bresse„ 
Sir Douglas Haig, The Duchess. 

Maincrop : Sutton's Abundance. Kerr's Pink, 
Tinwald Perfection, Poad's Dominion, Rector, 
Irish Queen, Majestic, Golden Wonder, Flour- 
ball, Shamrock, Langworthy, The Lochar, 
Dobbie's Favourite, Templar. 

This by no means exhausts the list, but many 
of the other immune varieties are new and 
scarce. There is, however, sufficient material 
here to work upon to give no excuse for any 
grower's running risks. 
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1 u::> ! .err:eath. 15 nt pe.rhaj)s tthe worst cater- 
tars which infest Cabbages are those of the 
ibba^tMnoth. They may easily be distin- 
p^hed from the i-thors by 'their habit of curl- 
- ■ ■• a -p ii a! h; 11 w In n alarmed. In the 
•vilid stage they pass the winter in the 
ind, and it is then that they can most 
h' bt* destroyed. It the surface is turned, 

w ill i ie\ iMir a great many of 
' : lr 'awls can he utilised for •the purpose, 

*ty few of the insects will fbe left, 
toptomber 14th.— It is an axiom in landscape 
IWenin^ that the front of the house should 
' open, trees and tall shrubs w 



1 r\ . 




w 

b 4 ^ e v ? ew oeing confined to the sides and 
L4kK Wheie tire grounds are large, a fine 
;^ ! /tteti tree is permissible in the foreground, 
PNed that it is not too near. It is interest- 
^observe how ths idea is carried out W 
;fj rtnt l ,ul(,t ' s - 1 " old-fashioned houses, 
?W see n k t«» have been the first coiiisidera- 
i; «ow it has Ivcen displaced by light and 

II. C. Davidson. 



Lobelia Tenuior Rosea. 
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years, nun ,J ; „ J 0 ' ' •' «•!>„ 

. -'..-.a, tr w ^.^v , i£i?h ,, :, 1 ! i,mb ' ,, ' XVi ' lk - 

e "«'t. is quite 1 1 tie 11f t K1 s " """'It M 

Sounds, a,,,! 1 ,,,, ; 7, of th, 

tne t .1110s nrv spU , u |i.l. 

The Bamboos. 

I inquired.* 10 y0U cons 'der tbt best vnru-tv?" 

steml°t The branch. 

feet, and the br lh , v fn l m r ,tWvlvc to 
fresh throughout th., f , 1 ioh:x - v lV,,1[ 

"uui^uiiiu trie Winter TVn's tj ^ u 

for some years ^ Hanibnn was 

«nv uaih grown for conservifhrw ri^,> . 
tion, and was not ^""^rv atory decora* 

,!> not LOn ^<iered to be quite hardy. 



<• AlvH! \S, OKU I I I. PARK, ll'SVVjril. 
aboiu loi!\ v< ii , .ii^o, find thr ( *.|ni f\<< t <\un 

have hcen slutU'd lute lioili plantation. M 

"When was th<- H«i«Mery, wW< h w< .u# now 
<'ntc-iin«, estii,h!islu <l 

'Ahtiii! 1 h t* '.oik linn '1 In !<<»•-« ni.only 
staiuliiids and dw.ul , unhide .1 lo^«- iMithb*'f 
ol llyhtid l'< 1 p< tuals, whn li «lo pat f mularly 
well, as also do some of ih< N-as, One of the 
lavotirites is Marie llaumanu. \V<- t born 
three 10 lour hiunlod limr: < v<*ry V^Ef The 
KoM-i y, whn h i'. all on a ■ 'op< , ) , t Jim « -f|u:n U 1 , 
of an aeie in extent, and tin principle of plant- 
in:; ni masses of eoloiir has h< etl ob»erv«d tfOtti 
the iiutst t, crimson, pink, and white pievaaling* 
A eerlain number of pillai Ko-^e. alternate 
with Yews." 

Tho Bedding on tho Lawn. 

Passing tin t e » the lawn in fion! of tho stately 
mansion, which commands a fine view of the 
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The T, anceps are propagated by small pieces, 
and grown on in the kitchen garden, and 
finally planted out. In April, up, we planted 
a number of newer varieties, including, amon| 
Arundinanas, Hindsii, nitida, ialcata, and 
Simoni, which latter we had to discard because 
eeds at an early stage oi growth, and dies. 
B mbusas, we planted pahnata , tastnosa, 
nnri miadran^lards; and of Phyllostachys, 
Ononis S <N&* sulphurea, and nigra. 

A. anceps have been ^ fine show 
^Vonr l^amboos cenainiy m „ nr >A 
t notice also, that you have some good 
nOW . I no ^ Limes here, and that 
specimens 01 yy^i* .» ^ n irc nf th/> 
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h ) •-wni, annual, Lt^-ha tentnor M?^ n n ^ ns flourish along the banks of the 

Ms ^-t, much adnmxd during the past Khododen 
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few 
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w ai s and now we have a very pietty 
• which should be equally popular. 
■„.' ;' ;i( ' h i is easily grown, and continues in 
^sou ' 1 "istdenublc dime. The seed may 
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ar€ thousands of garden hybrid 
There are u acres of water 

idodendrons, ana > clothe 



th 



P St 



StKa-es- 



iwi rvil "'ry through the season up to . 
L^/Uitiimn. I have not tried it out pi 



■unary for early spring, 
will en s 1 1 re a letiiilar supply lor 
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ltl cool he- « I liave found it 
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hould' do outsuie dur- 

A. IlKMSLEY. 



Khodotle.H Irons aim ^^^^ d()the 
oniHuiented b> c n kably w€ n some 

Oie banks. 11 h ^°^ call 1 Holly Grove,' 
of the trees, in w ; nat } ^ 

being of ^.'M a ; u l^^ congenial to Conifers " 
"The sod, I judg e, r « especially the 
M» .suits jome or ' ^ We started 

ir t r u cuS^ from cuttinss 



Orwe:i, Mr. Wallis pointed out notable speci- 
mens of the Cork tree and of Cedars of 
Lebanon. 

"The ground here," he said, u was levelled 
when the late Colonel Tomline bought Orwell 
Park, and many improvements were made. I 
came to Colonel Tomline in 1866, having previ- 
ously been head gardener in Yorkshire and 
Hertfordshire, ami spent about two years at 
different times in Veitch's nursery." 

tk llow many beds are there in front of the 
mansion?" 

"Eighteen, of different shapes. Round the 
fountain, in the centre, are Roses, crimson 
and white. The bedding itself, which is at its 
best in September, consists chiefly of Gera- 
niums, Lobelias, and the common run of bed- 
ding .plants. One of our features is the wall, 
about twelve feet high, on the left of the man- 
sion, divided into spaces by gold and silver 
Kuonymus, the spaces -being planted with Roses. 
Here, too, in spring, the Wistaria is very beauti- 
ful, running over the balus-trading which tops 
the wall. Plants of the Kuonymus were sent 
to Colonel Toml-ine, many years ago, from 
Eastbourne, and, not knowing what to do with 
them when they came, 1 put them in the ground 
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-Vp, it was ontnvlv remodelled, ami 
i i L in n,o nif sides are treated 
» ,1 "' ,u, ° 1 ; 1 M 1 i! ' ijchiR planted with 
quit* natmal \ « ' •'»' 1 14 -;J, n shru l )S , 
l>unvk , Rhododendron., and n ^ ni(1 

d^ Mnons and f^^^^^cwSS from 
tates at tbo end of Ihi- ,,,1VC j 

I -mvr.ohodral. A number o th <^ ^ 
tm* M.o«k Walk' wne raised *n H«- 1,0 m - 
' vmmv o K«^,nv«'. the younger spro nn, 

* ' VhJ nnv u,^ on Iho other side of 
i online lioui Uu- nm nes on L1 *^ ^ lin 1f 

Ovwelf MMlott. TIW l.d^ Colonel ^f^^rT 
t g^at in%mtt in <hr oultiyatiou ol U i'^i ; 

, ;ui liund.ivd.s of Cupreous 1 .juvsonn and VU 
lintftonias have .been raised -from seeds pi r- 
ch'sed or (ho earlv srxt,cs. The whole ol the 
u,mw,,s nnniornrpa, with the exception 01 
one plant. Iiavo b<>on obtained by outlines, and 
1 1 > ^ \\ form tiws sixty to seventy feet high ; the 
one 1 .bowed von just now is over seventy teet 
inch About me or six vears ago I made the 
new wy.k leading from the v mansion to the 
lodge the tpswn ii Road entrance—and planted 
fhe'sutes with specimen trees and Bamboos. 




T«K Kiivhkn Gardrn at Orwkll Park. 
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KV^lhujjs, I slAitod Willi 

mollis* now I have 
OwMuJroivs iiu^HuW Almost 
>><?cHi p Aivuts in pots, 
tor\% and savetl 
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to grow a jfood 
for <N^rly liowcr* 
t \<u\ fine 
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whii« v nU> 
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iv^ von de\ otx' 



\ om 



d ) vation Ol i*nne 

i!ie tvst it the oFd i 
0:her \vt\ good \.o,eties 

***** \\ 1 \ ^ ^Jv* I u ^\ 



id old 
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m\ own vex'd'ings. 
flower from late in N 

Water, and, vveasu: 

pnncip*) aid tlvey ieo,uire, 

*i aie partscnlavlv nselu' ftu- church decora* 
nous rW\ nsext s,v lx* in (nhi^mnd hav« Wn 
aiucvl oni u\ beds jiincr Mi. Tret v man 
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1 has walK is known as 1 Her Ladyship's Walk » 
ami tonus an interesting feature, leading to the 
church as well as the lodge entrance. On the 
outer panels of the coi , ,dor connecting the man- 
sum with the flower .room are a numiber of 
gout, vsiiver, and green Ivies." 
"And some more beds?" 

<ri»? S ' tt^,^ planted in front of the 

FiOWer Room,' five vrar* nan 'in. I B 
, r . .vv.iis agu. | here atv fivf*k 

b^ds 011 oaoh side Yho contra i t , W 

Tea Roses ,n variety nd ' 1 n pl * U,tod 1 w,th 
1>ods round with (,, m ' 1 V , " ml lh<1 

\^ -iot pi,k:: v i ;:;i;r- ; - ! 

'bleed The Rose, eome fiu.n l K ,l,lr °- 

some v ,rv beaut! "var ^ 

vases at the end, vvhieh contain se'.rl r 

"nuns, forman.ee finwh to the front " ^' 
"Had yon any d fucultv in „, -,t o * 
tXh i : them, & I mS^A? b ^ S? " 

om I found that the kite wa entirely cr 

Oi tore yellow wnd. The h*H« Cc -r— ~ 

three and a half i e exc »vated 

***** hundred Tokds of P, n^ nd » U took 

ihem. including s ^ inc ^ Q »o, 1 to fill 

v^at do you generally ha Jl i 
••rvatory?" 8 ftav « In the con- 
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used for Pa:ms, tr 

Dracaenas, Coleus, and plants which do 
tjuire much light. In the corridors leaden/** 
the billiard-room we used to have OrangeV ^ 
and at that tune we found the flowers usef S; 
for bouquets, and the fruit for dessert." ~ 
As we stood outside the mansion, Mr. War 
• J <k .There are hpmor 4rairmA m 



said, "There are oemg trained up the walls 
on wire, varieties of Vitis, Ceanothus, Map 
nalias, Jasminum, Lomcera, Roses (Dorodn" 
Perkins 'and Banksia), Passifiora, and Garrv'a 
elliptica. In the borders along the side, ti e 
common Arbutus dcx - well, and undern^atfc 
are pink Geraniums, white Anurrhinums, and 
Coleus Verschaffeldtii." 

A Grand Herbaceous Border. 

The kitchen garden is some distance from il* 
pleasure ground, and is four acres within the 
walls. A special feature is the herbaceous 
border, which runs the whole length of the gar- 
den — over a hundred yards. 

"I should like to know the names of some of 
the plants which do best in this border. " 

11 Li bums. Delphiniums, and Asters aw 
always very satisfactory, also Paeonies, Scabaosa 
caucasaca, Saxifrages, Statices, and Gentians, 
and there is a notable collection of Aquilegias. 
Some of the latter came from Veitch's, bnt 
others are our own seedlings. It may interest 
you to know that a number of plants came from 
the gardens at W.isley, now in possession of 
the R<»va3 Horticultural Society, and, although 
the plants were small, they have almost invari- 
ably grown into good specimens. With regard to 
Asters, the single ones (blue, pink, and white), 
which do especially well, have the recommenda- 
tion that home-grown seed can be saved. 
Stocks also thrive in this border, and, whie 
we are speaking of flowers, I may mention that 
the Winter Heliotrope blooms in the depth of 
winter, and is very useful for cutting when 
sweet-scented flowers are scarce." 



Strawberries and Wall Fruit. 

"What about fruit 

"We have a great many varieties of Straw- 
berries. One of the best preserving varieties 
is Elton Pine, and the old Keen's Seedliag is 
still very good. These are the Strawberries o< 
half a century ago, but we have also all tfce 
latest varieties, including Waterloo, RoraH 
Sovereign, President, Latest of All, and Craws' 
Late. Of Raspberries, only Superlatives •« 
grown. The crop ia very fine this season. Tfcc 
fruit on the south wall consists almost e\; 
sively of Peaches and Nectarines, the best vm 
ties of a great number of Peaches being Priix- 
of Wales, Hale's Early, Waterloo, ? Dvmc 
hea Eagle, Condor, Alexandria, and fte 
l*eorge; and, of Nectarines, Riven 
Humboldt. There are also thirty 
ties of Plums, but the crap this 
short. As to bush fruit, we ha* 
different varieties of Gooseberries 
of Currants." ' 



we 
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Pears and Apples. 

| Are Pears a feature?" 

civl?^ We ** yt a lar §* collects, 

i , rVi- U * ti anetles - Th * «op tb« vear is 

spabers or pyiamMs-we have no cor 
ne of our best varieties in October i> Dot 
du ( omice, and Pitma^cn Dr-he^ 3oes* 
do not think J have ever seen better fmit 

3p"p«E£v Bui Apple5 are a v m H 

*«t1!^ nurrj l>^r of varieties UjgpyT* 

^* A hey are not frir short of a hundred. 
01 the most remark- aSt» Vrvn 

have propagated ourselves from a 
itom Osborn's Nurser\% Fulham 
ago ; there are a number of Ai 
Nonsuch, and from this one of 
to get a crop. Here is the or 

"What - - - * - - — 
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$%%t there \vevx? wry few Apple* thai 
iv v*i \ve had a s^ood* crop of XoiiM^h. 
itt tioxxv. ^ ln\t very hard v. You 
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MlViflowers, and 
The strong soil 
v e^ght or nine 
tunes, including 
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l from the best- 
\ Ariel v is 
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cattmi section. 1 hvy yield \u.<-m oi briirlit 

i-nmson llowci." 

"In one of yoni Viihmu-, \ -mi Inivc a fine crop 

of Muacais.*' H 

"\es, and \ho late Vinery COQUiftt AHcWUl 
in honl. aiid Black Hanvbin^hs at the back. 
TIk-io is ml80 an early lionsr of Hluck Uniri- 
mirgh, the l>est (iraj>r in its M >as(wj. \YV nhn 
hko Mrs. T'liu-o, but wo canimt :;\<<\\ it very 
satisfactorily ; as a rule, it suffers horn mildew, 
ami is subject to .niacks ot lefl-spnk-i In 
the early IVat li house .ne Knval tiroi^e aufl 

Stirling Castle a very good forcing variety o. 

Peach— and Nectannc I hn-c . The late IVarh 
house ha> a \ec!aiin.c (rex- in the middle, In 
the l^ig house. White Matsoilles is grown." 

"Tomatoes are grown outside/' 

"And in many varieties JM^ ' d from our own 



<5 ee(l. Pole^ate js a vt>!y ^',t f t\ otiUith. 'tttmttf* 
and f,i)nf< iU R t ,\, t vV/(} , nf}l Ms :, rr . tl^fi/'. 

I i" >}>,,,,, fh.rkwood Paflt. tVm'fiKr'-r p , 

I I on, I Ik- f/astm ci 
"There are many fn<rt 



old P&tfM4'}',ti '' 
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vMem of saving s^e<J rr/ftftfi» wtvinf ^ f 
f Mt r. erta.iiJ y has ff^o '{fat, Wa j» 5 
money, and /ind it wor# tteti%trt<,t<fty i 
ami master, by paying for lof/onf Mf f| 
»t( ;nl of per week touring all fh^f yMtf4 
been here, I have Jtept a wf ^fber b'/ok/ # 
filled in every morning, and f find tf'yif 
fttli IJ(yth Mr, atid tfn 1,1/ lieatfldi t't* 

are fond of gardenoi^, ;oid n,,u t y hnprtr/r 
under /Ik o '!o^ .' lions have been Var ried #1 

only in the gardens proper, bnf also in alf 
of the estate. ,J A / kpfo Wif 
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DKAR KATK, Now tha-t Srj)teml>cr is half 
over, we imust really begin to think of 
rtowers for the winter. Ix'sides the early 
huihs. which, 1 hope, von have put in before 
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s <ime ; but if you want them for succession, 
a second batch, planted now in boxes of light 
soil, will be useful for decorative purposes in 
januarv and February. Italian Hyacinths in 
and in white, second-early Tulips, such as 
i^e Maid, Proserpine, and Apple Blossom 
{three beauties in various shades ot pnikj, 
Daffodile in variety (especially the Polyanthus 
Narcissi, which do so well in bowls of sand, 
charcoal and water, for the drawing-room), and 
some of 'the beautiful early Irises. Two lovely 
and uncommon Irises for pot work in a cool 
Ar , h M greenhouse wiitliout much fire heat are 
xhe Ssv-blue Iris, Sindjareosis, and the yellow 
and crea^oloured Iris, Bnchar.ea; they are 
ana crc»ui w ^ producing three or 

i and they enhance 
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in deep 
of Iris reticulata, 
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four flowers or 
each other's beauty. 

The Violet- sotOied 
*jroo*i nnrpl^a- antl o • — - ^ 9 — ^ 
: k .h;tul in pots, and a'.l these Irises 

u flourish m tlie garden, if you P™* ™ 
ow them in a well-drained, sunny, border ; 
but they are safer in pots, if your soil should 

be a heavy one. . 

\\« grow them successfully here 

southern terrace, close to a wa'l, from 
ilooes <in winter) a spare frame light, covering , 
their root* and the soil in front of th«mJor 
\howi a foot, so as to shunt off the heavy rain 



on 
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from them, and* give a sJiirht pf(/fat/ti^ 
frost. T-he ends of i\i> f ram* I ij^ht af^ 1*1 
so as to admit uf hit, f'yr Irises r < f > t\ f A UMf i 
-tuff v, I \<>^ at rn ' ' sph/ r* ■ , and yon uhonid ^o/* 
them plenty of ao af ad tim**. 1 h* finA h/brod! 
Ke^elo-cychi s fn- \'>y< fie (of wloeh f serrf yoil 
a photograph lately;, and other-, grow hit the 
same border in safety, but our soil is gray* by, 
find tlie position is thormighly dra»r»e / l. 

J his plan of sheltering d"e<i<.a<^ bulb* in win- 
ter we find very useful, many of the hwl 
Amarylluls, such a* ];e Madonna J/ibe-s, f'» 
t urn maritimum and Jllyricnm, *U . , dooig 
m this way, well as hi*, tee. tor nm, an- 
lovely little Irises alata and persi<,a. 
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Qeranium CuttixisfS- 

What a glorious %umm?i )mv4> 
write this, the sun i&, ei?5 % 
sky, and the ■ ganten flowers (;atili 
feelang the remark^bJe lie**! ftncl 
though ihe rkrws arc now very he; 
Scarlet Geraniums have had a 
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them well, and have thoroughly • 
sunshine and want of tain; but it to **f* 1* 
pot them up, now, if you want any ™ ( £ ;^ 
rom them during the winter f 

rely entirely on pr^rtfonnim* f^^a* 

September for their ^cmai t • , " r, < _ tu 
mums, of o«t year, but wa find it quit* wor u 
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iSj)-We are now able to publish a 
his esteemed and la merited gar- 
dener,' whose death was announced in our last 
issue. He served as a 3'oung man for some 
time under the late Mr. Hill in Keele Gard-ens, 
near Newcastle- under- Lyme, Staffordshire. In 
November, 1872, Mr. Wall is was appointed gar- 
dener at Osmaston Manor, Derby, in succession 
to Mr. Harrison, He only remained at this place 
for a period of six months, for on the death of his 
employer, Mr* Wright, the Orchids, stove and 
greenhouse plants were sold t and there was a 
general reduction in the establishment. In the 
same year, or early in 1874, Mr. Wallis was 
appointed gardener to E, M. Mundy, Esq., at 
Shi pie v Hall, Derby, where he remained for six 
years, during which time he remodelled the gar- 
dens and erected a fine range of curvilinear fruit 
and plant houses. 

Mr. Wallis returned to Keele in 1878, and suc- 
ceeded Mr. William Hill as gardener to the 
Rev. Walter Sneyd. Mr. Hill, who died in 
May, 1878, was known all over these islands as 
a most skilful cultivator of the Grape vine. 
He won prizes for Grapes at all the important 
exhibitions, and he occasionally exhibited his 
fruit on the Continent with equal success. Fruit 
culture was pursued at Keele by Mr. Wallis with 
the same ardour as by Mr. Hill., but the vines- 
were cultivated with rather less regard to ex- 
hibiting them. 

Mr. Wallis made a speciality of Fig-culture, 
paying much personal care to the trees, and 




The lath john wallis, 

pruning them always with his own hands. We 
have never seen better-cultivated and more 
freely-cropped Fig trees than those at Keele, 
and for many years they continued to obtain 
1st prizes at the Crystal Palace fruit shows, 
Taking advantage of the ease with which Fig 
trees may be- grafted^ Mr + Widhs employed this 
means to prevent any waste of space through 
want of young and fruitful growths near to 
the base of the larger and older trees. Grafts 
were inserted on the upper side of the main 
branches, sometimes as many as five or six on 
one tree, and these fruited very well in the fob 
lowing season, and grew with astonishing 
vigour. On some of the trees several varieties 
were thus grafted. Mr. Wallis never stopped 
any but the very strongest shoots on his Fig 
trees, preferring to cut out altogether those 
shoots for which there appeared insufficient 
space. It was the practice at Keele to employ 
considerable heat and much moisture in the 
Fig-house, and, whenever it could be safely 
done, a little ventilation was left open at the 
back of the hou^e during all the night. The 
tree of " Brown Turkey'* in the house at Keele 
at the present time covers a very large space, 
and has several varieties grafted upon it. 

Peach and Nectarine trees under glass were 
another important feature of the fruit par- 
dpn at Keele, and those gardeners who, in 
their younger days, served under Mr. Wallis, 
will remember how careful he was that 



every shoot should be straightened and the 
trees be trained perfectly. Many a wi titer's day 
was spent in doing this work, but the time was 
always accorded cheerfully. Pines, Melons, 
Apricots, Cucumbers, and Tomatos were grown 
in considerable numbers under glass, and many 
Strawberry plants were forced each year. When 
Mr. Wallis had been at Keele for some years the 
establishment suffered a severe loss in the death 
of its owner, the Rev. Walter Sneyd. His son 
and heir, Mr, Ralph Sneyd, never appeared to 
regard Keele with much affection as a residence, 
and eventually the place was leased to the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russiaj the present 
tenant Mr. Wallis retired in March, 1899, ant] 
has since lived at Woore. He was greatly 
interested in bees, and knew much of their 
habits. All who knew the deceased gar- 
dener respected him for his conscientious- 
ness. He was straightforward, genial, and 
kind,, and he supported the gardening charities 
to the best of his ability. For many years he 
acted as a judge at the Shrewsbury a Wolver- 
hampton, Han ley, and other important exhibi- 
tions, and he officiated at Shrewsbury last year* 
His illness scarcely lasted a *reek, and it was not 
until two days before his death that it was 
thought to be serious, Mr, Wallis married 
twice. He leaves a widow and seven children 
to mourn his loss. 

Lynch White. J. P.— We regret to learn of 
the death, on the 5th in$t r , at Leigham House, 
Streatham, S.W., of Mr, Lynch White. J. P., in 
his S7th year. Air. Lynch White was the founder 
of the business which, for many years past, has 
been carried on as the Thames Bank Iron Com- 
pany, in Upper Ground Street, S.E., and of which 
Mi\ W. Y, Baker is now the sole proprietor. 



MARKETS, 



COVENT GARDEN, Fe&'uaty 13. 
Cut Flowers., &e + t Average Wholesale Prices* 



s.d. s.d. 

A z al ea F ielderi , per 

dozen bunches 4 0-60 

— mollis, p r ben. 10-16 
Anemones, per dz. 

bunches ... 3 0-40 
Eouvardta, per dz. 

bunches ... 4 0-00 
Calla africana, per 

dozen 4 0- C 0 

Camellias, white, 

per das; en 2 0- ii il 
Carnations, per 

dozen blooms, 

best American 

various 3 0-60 

— smaller, per 

doz. bunches 12 0-1S 0 
Cattleyas, per doz* 

blooros ... 12 O-lo Q 
Ctui5tmas Roses, 

doz. blooms .,. 10-20 

Daffodils, da. be hi. ti u 'J l> 
Dendrobiurns, per 

doz. blooms „, 2 0-30 
En char is grand i- 

flora, per doz. 

blooms 4 0- ti 0 

Euphorbia jacqui- 

ni i flora, " per 

buncli ... ... 0 9-10 

Gardenias, per doz. 

blooms.^ 6 0-60 
Heather, white* pr. 

doz. bunches... 3 0- 6 0 
Hyacinth {Roman). 

p, dz, bunches 5 0- 0 0 

Lilac, white, p. bch, 3 i>- 4 0 

Lilium auratum 3 0-40 

— lanci f oli urn, 
r ii br u in a nd 

album ... „, 3 0-40 

— lon^iflorum ,. r 6 0-60 
Lily of ihe Valley, 

p, dz. bunches 0 0-90 

— extra quality ... VI 0-18 0 
Marguerites, white, 

p. da. bundles 3 0-40 



s.d. s.d. 
3 0- I 0 
3 0-30 



2 0- 

3 U 

5 0- 
3 0- 



<2 6- 
4 ii- 



MargUerites, y el- 
tow, doz, bchs, 

M ignone tte , per d z . 
bunches 

to arc) sans, paper 
whit 6] per doz 
bunches 

— Gloriosus 

— Poeticus, pur 
dozen bunches 

— Soleild'Or, per 
dozen bunches 

Odon loglossuin 
crisp urn, pec- 
dozen blooms 

Pa n cr at i um s,d2 . fl 

1 ' t J d r g q n i u m s, 
shoWfdz.behs, 

— .Zonal, double 
Scarlet * 

Poinsettias, per dz. 
Primula (double 

whitel,dz.bchs. 
Ranunculus, per 

dozen bunches 
Roses, 12 blooms, 

Niphetos .„ 

— Bridesmaid „♦ 

— General Jacque- 
minot ... 

— Kai se ri n A, 
Victoria 

— C, Mi l juct 

— Liberty 

— Mad. Chatenay 

— Mrs. J. Laing 
Snowdrops, per dz, 

bunches 
Steplianotis, per 

dozen trusses 
Tuberoses, per dz, 

blooms 
Tulips, doz, bchs, 

— Special varie- 
ties ,., ,„ IB Q-24 

Violets, doz. bchs* 2 0- 4 

— Parma, p. bcb. 4 0-0 



J i? 



3 0 

B (J 



6 0-30 

6 0-90 
8 0-12 0 

6 0-00 

e o-iii o 



3 0- 



0 



4 0- 6 0 
4 0-60 

4 o- e o 

3 0-00 

0 0-80 

4 0 6 0 
6 0-80 

1 6- S G 
6 0-30 

0 4-00 
9 0-13 0 



Cut Pol I age, &c+: Average Wholesale F rices. 

3rd. s.d, 



Adiantnm cunea- 
imii, doz. bun. 
Asparagus pin- 

trails, per doz. 

— — medium, 

bunch ... 

— Spi i n fieri 
Berberis, per doz. 

bunches 
Croton leaves, bch. 
Cycas leaves, each 
Fern, English, per 

dozen bunches 

— French, dozen 
hunches 

Galax leaves, per 
dozen bunches 



s.d. s.d . 
4 0-60 

0 0 ■' u 



1 e~ 

o r> 

2 6- 

J II 



2 0 

i b 

:; o 

I li 



1 6- a 0 

2 0-30 
2 0-40 
2 0-26 



Hardy foliage 
(various) , per 
dozen hunches 3 0- (1 0 
Ivy-leaves, bronze 10-20 

— long trails per 
bundle 1 6~ ii 0 

— short green, 
doz. bunches... 

Moss, pet tfross ... 
Myrtle (fc newish), 

s ma 1 1-1 caved, 

doz. bunches... -10-0 0 

— French, dozen 
bunches ... 10-16 

Pernettya, with ber- 
ries, per bunch 0 3-10 

S mil ax, per dozen 

trails 2 0-30 



2 0- 
1 U 



Plants In Pots, 

Ainpelopsis Veit- 

chii, per dozen 
Aralia Sieboldi, 

per dozen 
i — larger ... „, 
Araucaria excelsa, 

per dozen 
Aspidistras, green, 

per dozen 

— variegated, dz. 
Asparagus plumo- 

sus nanus, doz. 

— Sprengeri,doz. 

— t en ui s si mus 
per dozen 

Azaleas {lndica 
vars.), per doz. 

— mollis, each ... 
Begonia Gloire de 

Lorraine, p f d/ r . 

— Turnford Hall, 
per dozen. 

Callas, per doz. ... 
Cinerarias, perdz. 
Clematis, per dot, 

— in flower 
Co cos WeddelU- 

ana, per dozen 
Crotons, per dozen 
Cyclamen, per dz, 
Cyperus alternifo- 

lius, dozen 

— laxus, per doz. 
C^ilodils, per doz + 
DracLtnas. per doz. 
Brica hyemalis, per 

dozen 

— gracilis, p. dz. 



&c.i Average Wholesale Prices, 

s-dr Srd. r s.d. s.d. 

Enca melantbera, 
BO-B0 per dozen ... B 0-18 0 

— ^Vilnioreana,p. 
4 0- 6 0 dozen ... ... 12 0-LB 0 

9 0-12 0 — pernohita alba 24 (K30 0 

Enonymus, per dz, 4 0- H J 0 
12 fl-IJO 0 l'ti ns, in ihuiiibs, 

per 100... , + , 7 0-10 0 
18 0^30 0 —In ^mall and 
!I0 0-42 0 J.. i ..• R0 1 ... ]r. o ?r, n 

— in 48 s, per dz. 4 0-10 0 
0 0-12 0 — in ay's, per dz. 10 P-IB 0 
9 0-12 0 Ficuselastic^doz. 0 0-12 0 

— repens,pi:ruoz. 4 0-60 
0 0-12 0 Genista*, per doz. 9 0-12 0 

] Iv.-jciuths, per dz, 12 0-1B 0 
30 0-42 0 Kentia EeliKDre- 
U u-10 (3 apa, per dozen 1 12 0-19 0 

— F orsteriana, 
12 0-18 0 per doztn ... 12 0-21 0 

Latania borbonica, 
12 0-18 0 per dozen .„ 12 0-18 0 
12 0-18 0 Lilags, each ... 4 0-10 0 
{i0-UO Lilium lon^i- 

8 0- 0 florum, per dz. 18 0-3O 0 

9 0-12 0 — lane if oli um, 
per dozen ... 18 0-24 0 

0 0-18 0 Lily of the Valley, 
12 Q-30 0 per dozen ' , 18 0-30 0 
10 0-15 0 Marguerites, white, 

per dozen ... 6 0-00 
4 0- 5 0 Orantf* tC*ftS in 
4 0-50 fruit, each 



0 0-12 0 Primulas, per doz* 
0 0-i34 0 Selaginella, dozen 
Solan q in capsicas- 
15 0-18 0 irum, per doz. 
10 0-15 0 Spinsea japonica, dz. 



3 6-6 

4 0-5 
i 0- 6 



8 0-12 0 
0 0-15 U 



Fruit Average Wholesale Prices. 



Srd S.d, 

Apples, per barrel, 
Nova Scolian i 

— 1 alia waters ... 23 0-24 0 

— Russets ... 2.'2 0-35 0 

— Greenings ... 10 0-18 0 

— Stark s 21 0-22 0 

— Baldwins ... 16 0-18 0 

— Blenheims ... 20 0-21 0 

— Ribstons 27 0-28 0 

— King cf Ihe 
Pippins ... 23 0-24 0 
Canadian, per 
barrel : 

— Russets 25 0-27 0 

— Greenings ... 22 0-23 0 

— Ben Davis ♦„ 17 0-18 0 

— Baldwins ... 18 0-19 0 

— IKS, A,, New- 
towns, p. barrel 25 0-iJO 0 

— Newtown Pip- 
pins, pec ea&e 10 G-1G 0 

Apricots (Cape), 

per boz ... 6 0-70 
:t 0 Bananas, bunch : 
4 0 — West Indian, 

red 7 G — 

8 0 — No. 1 6 6-70 

— No. 2 ... 5 6-60 

— hxtra „. ... 8 0-10 0 

— Giants 10 0-12 0 

— Jamaica ... 4 6-60 

— Loo^e, per dz;. 0 9-10 
Cranherries, per 

case ... .. r 12 0 — 
Custard Apples, p. 

do?* n 4 0-60 

Dares (Tunis), doe. 

boxes 4 0 — 

Grape Fruit, ca*e 11 0-11 6 



Crapes {English), 
Alicante, p, lb, 

— Gros Coiner, 
per lb.... 

— AhneriaSj per 
dozen lbs. ... 

— Aimeria, bar- 
rels 

Lemors : 

— Medina, case 
LycbeeSj per bos... 
Mandarines, boxes 

— Palermos, 100 s 
box 

Nectarines (Cape) 
Nuts, Cobnuts, per 
doje. tb„. 

— Almonds, bags 

— Brazils, new, 
per cwt. 

— Barcelona, per 
bag 

Cocoa nuts, 100 

— Chestnuts, Re- 
don baefs 

— Itaban bags 
Oranges, per case : 

— Valencia 

— Jamaica 

— Navels 

— Jaffa 

— Seville Bi tiers, 
200's, boxes ... 

Peaches (Cape) ... 
Pear£{Califi.nrriiaJL) , 

per case 
Pineapples, each ... 
Plums (Cape), per 



s.d. s.d. 

13- 26 

14- 30 

0 o- a o 
aa o-25 o 

S 6-16 o 

1 o- 1 "i 

1 3- 1 ti 

' 4 0^ 4 3 
8 0-lfl 0 

e o- o a 

54 0 — 
i 65 0 — 

32 6 — 

10 0-13 G 

7 0-90 

11 o-ia o 

10 0-30 0 

10 6-1 1 6 

11 0-12 6 
10 0-22 0 

8 0-1Q 0 

8 o-ia o 

10 0-11 0 

2 a- a « 



4 0-60 



Vegetables : 

s 

Artichoke s (Fr enc h>, 

per doien 3 
> — English, A bush. 1 

— bags ..." , r . 8 
\-]-.ir:i^ns t Sprue 

French, bundle 

— French Giant, 
per bundle ... 25 

— Paris Green, 
bundle.. 

Beans {French), 
packet 0 

— Jersey, per lb. 1 

— Haricots.pr.bx. 1 

— Madeira, per 
basket 8 

— Niger, p, bask. 4 
Beetroot, bushel ... 1 
Brussels Sprouts, 

pec k bushel... 
Cal'tiatftiS, pt:r mat 
(about 30 to 10 
heads) 3 

— red, per dozen 2 
Car rots, French pad 3 

— per bag, un- 
washed 

— u;ished 
CanlifloiYersvp.tally 

— Italian, basket 
Ci-U'i iac, [»-r do/.. 
Celery, p, dz. bdts. 
Cliicory, per )b, .., 
CIioav Chow, p. dz. 



0- 2 0 

G — 

Q — 

a — 

o — 



0- 
0 

LI 



Cucumbers, p. doz. 
Endive, ij*:l ih>M\n 
Horseradish, for- 
eign, pui' d^i^«:i] 
bundles 
Leeks, 12 bundles 
Lettuces (French), 
per doEen & 



Average Wholesale Price 

d. s.cl. 

Lettitces (French), 
6 — Cos, per dozen 

0 — Mini, per do^en ... 
G — Mushroom s(h$us£) 

Eer lb 
■uttons,perlb. 
M ustard a n d C ress, 
1 1 1 per dozen pun. 
Onions (Valencia), 
4 9-53 case 

— oicklingj per 
bushel 

— ! 7 rench, ^ baR.. 

— ! Dutch, b.ig .. 

— English, bag... 
Peas (French), per 

packet - 

— French, p. pad 
Tarsi ey, 12 buncoes 

10-30 — 1 bushel 

Parsnips, per bush. 

— per bap 
3 0 Potatos (French), 

crates, per lb. 

— Canary, cwt.... 
Radishes { French), 

Eer dozen 
arb (English), 
S 0 per dozen 
5 13 S.ilsafy t p.dz, bdls, 
0-2 6 Savoys, per mat 
0-10 0 (holding about 
3-0 4 30 to 40) 
0 — Seakale, doz, pts. 
0-1 13 0 Tomatos;— 
6-2 0 — Canary, per 
bundle.,. 
Turnips, per cwt. 
0 — — bacs 
C- 2 0 — washed, cwt.... 
Watercress, pec 
doz. buEidies 



0 

G- 
0- 
0- 



12 
1 



1 0- 1 



3 



5 ■ 

s d, s.d. 

8 0-20 
0 0 

0 10- 1 0 
10 - 

10-16 

7 0-80 

2 0-20 
26 - 

3 0 — 
40 - 

0 0-06 
G 0- 0 0 
2 0- 
2 0- a 0 
18- 

2 6 — 

0 3 — 

14 0 — 

16-20 

10-13 

3 0- 



2 0-23 
12 0-14 0 



11 0-14 0 
0 6 H A 
8 6-10 
4 0 — 

0 10 6 
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1919. 



WALLIS Flirabeth of 8 Great Eastern-road Brentwood Esse X 
W *\wK Wimam John Walhs) died 4 March iQifi^!; 

tration London 8 April to the said William John Wallis 

of no occupation. Effects £148 10s. 2d. 

■ 

W At LIS Elizabeth of 581 Alexandra Park-road Wood Green 
Middlesex spinster died 8 January 1918 Administration 
London 22 October to Henry Clobery Walhs commander 
Royal Navy. Effects £1 1 13 Ss. 3d. 

WALLIS Elizabeth Caroline of 32 C g te ^ bac ^ r °^ V™^ r 
Clapton Middesex (wife of Charles Barber Walhs) died I J 
April 1919 Administration London 12 May to the said 
Charles Barber Wallis managing clerk. 
Effects £288 15s. 8d. 

WALLIS Ellen of Dersmgham Norfolk widow died 29 J««e 191 19 
Probate London 15 September to Sarah Ann Bearn 
spinster and Arthur Frederick Beam second-heutenant 
R.F.A. Effects £456 7 s - 9 d - 

WALLIS Emily Ann of Upton House Fordingbr.dg* : HMjMlrin 
(wife of William Wallis) died 15 November 191 8 P^bate 
London 7 March to the said William Walhs auctioneer and 
John Godfrey Egremont farmer. Effects £9831 2s. 2d. 

WALLIS Emma of 5 Winchel sea-road Tottenham M^teWX 
widow died 3 March 1919 Administration Lodnon / August 
to John Elliott Patey Nunn retired builder. 
Effects £48 19s. 5d. 

WALLIS Fanny Elizabeth of 50 Leswin-road Stoke Newington 
Middlesex widow died 29 January 1919 Probate L«^n 
7 March to Charles Stanley Walhs woodworker and Alfred 
Percy Wallis managing clerk. Effects £501 2S. nd. 

m 

I 

WALLIS Frank Edward of 25 Church-road Seaford Sussex 
driver R.F.A. died 8 October .101 8 at the Army Brook War 
Hospital Shooters Hill Woolwich Administration (with Will) 
London 22 January to Alice Amy Walhs widow. 
Effects £435- 



WALLIS James of 14 Gilbert-road St. Mary Lambeth 
Kennmgton Surrey died 13 February 1919 Probate London 
1 March to James Wallis contractor, 
ects £419 14s. 9d. 




1 * ■ 

WALLIS Tames Gage of Norton Farm Kewstoke Somersetshire 

yeoman died 26 June 1919 Probate Wells 30 December 
to Percy John Wallis John' Wallis (the younger) and 

Edward Griffin farmers. Effects £7052 5s. 2d. 

WALLIS Tane of 9 Hazeldene-terrace Sunderland widow died 
died 10 August 19 1 9 Probate Durham 2 September to 
George William Hall Wallis minister of the United 
Methodist Church. Effects £i55 *5$- 7<*- 

WALLIS ]ane Dorrington of 24 Victoria Park Fishponds 
Bristol- widow died 31 December 1918 Probate M8C0I 25 
January to James Parsons Wallis mechanic and Charles 
William Wallis joinery manufacturer. 
Effects £2016 1 8s. 



WALLIS 

retire 



v of 2 Elmsleigh-villas Trimley St. Mary Suffolk 
ead gardener died 8 June 191? Probate Ipswich 



WALLIS Frederick of 1 3 Peterborough-road Parsons Green 
Middlesex died 2 November 191 8 Probate London 21 June 

to Susan Wallis widow Stanley Frederick Percy WaUtS 
clerk and Leonard John Gordon Wallis professional singer. 

Effects £211. 

WALLIS Frederick Charles of 1 2 Designs treet Daubhill Bolton 
Lancashire died 3 May 19 18 in France Administration 
London 23 December to Thomas Wallis cab driver. 
Effects £60. 

■ 

WALLIS Hannah of 28 Villa-street Bees ton Nottln^amshire 
idow died 8 February 191 9 Admmistration Nottingham 
1 April to Martha Ann Branson (wife of William ttranson). 
Effects £117 us. 1 id. 



wi 



WALLIS Hannah Sophia of Mansfield Nott ^*^J^ 
of Isaac Henry Walks) died 17 November 191 8 Probate 
London 22 May to the said Isaac Henry Wallis mustard 
manufacturer. Effects £15275 3s. 3^- 

WALLIS Henry of 24 Stamp End Lincoln died 20 February 
iqiQ Probate Lincoln 29 March to Janet Wallis widow and 

George Henry Hutchinson solicitor s clerk. 
Effects £1514 I7S- 2d. 

WALLIS Henry of Maxwell-street Breaston Derbyshire warp 
hand died 28 February 1919 Probate Derby 9 August to 
Ernest William Wallis lace manufacturer. 
Effects £660 os. 4d- 



^-^gust to George John Peters Wallis consulting 
engineer and engineer's agent and James Michie forester. 
Effects £930 19s. 

WALLIS Kate of 19 Lassa-road Eltham Kent (wife of Arthur 
W Walhs) died 19 October 1918 Probate London 9 January 
to the said Arthur Wallis draper. Effects £420 6s. 7± 

WALHS Kate of 116 Broadway Peterborough widow died 20 
February 1919 Probate Peterborough 1 April to Beaumont 
Wallis draper and Ernest William Walhs farmer. 
Effects £67 10s. 

WALLIS Louisa of 33 High-street and 52 Manor-road both in 
Romford Essex spinster died 22 September 1910 at 52 
Manor-road Probate London 25 November to Alfred George 

Vale railway agent. Effects £508 14s. rod. 

WALLIS Louisa of 6 Camroyd-street Dewsbury Yorkshire 
spinster died 30 June 191© Probate Wakefield 15 December 
to Sarah Wallis spinster. Effects £504 1 4s. 1 Id- 

WALLIS Mary of 149 lights Hill West Norwood Surrey widow 
died 17 February 191 9 Probate London 29 May to Emilv 

Ann Wallis spinster. Effects £371 2 s. lod. 

WALLIS Mary of 6 Redcar-road Dunsdale Guisbbrough York- 
Shire spinster died 28 April 1910 Probate York 9 July to 
George Wallis retired farmer and Hannah Walhs spinster. 
Effects £437 is. 8d. 

WALLIS Mary Ann of 60 James-street Marine Town ^Sheerness 
Kent spinster died 26 November 191 8 Probate Canterbury 
15 January to Robert Wallis dockyard pensioner. 
. Effects £233 5s. id. 

WALLIS Maud Annie Tremayne otherwise Maud Annie of 1 00 
Victoria-road Aldershot Hampshire (wife of Herbert John 
Wallis) died 8 February 19 19 Administration London 29 
May to the said Herbert John Walhs sign writer. 
Effects £226 is. _sd. 

WALLIS Nevill Hampton of Sunny side Upper Lewes-road 
Brighton died 25 May 1918 at Wimereux in France Admin, 
istration Lewes 27 June to Edwin Arthur Walhs director 
of mineral water company. Effects £56 1 is. 2d. 

WALLIS Percy Milton of 174 ^^^^"o ^arfto 

November 1Q18 Administration London 8 January to 

Effects £1262 lis. 1 id. 



^ November 
Ada Fanny 




WALLIS Henry Joseph Prime of 2 Gower-road Royston Hert- 
fordshire died 23 August 1919 Probate London 4 October 
to Catherine Ann Wallis widow. Effects £688 13s. 8d. 

WALLIS Hester of 5 Eastheld-road Cotham Bristol widow died 
1 Tune 1919 Probate Bristol 27 June to Mary Maria Rouse 
(wife of Edward John Rouse). Effects £24 §fc 7*> 



WALLIS Philip Harvey of 12 Princess-street St Just 
W Corn waH died 28 April , 91 Q Probate London 13 June to 

James Uren blacksmith. Effects £1 147 10s - 



IWWAV^ william Wate 

secretary. Effects £486 i<5s. gd. 



222 
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GARDEN LIFE. 



mm 



WHAT BRIGHTON IS DOING FOR 
HORTICULTURE. 



Interview with Mr. neors* Ward. Superintendent of 
Purks und Gardens. 




A PROPHET is not always without 
honour in his own country. In 
July Last year, following the Corona- 
tion, the Brighton Corporation 
passed a resolution "heartily con- 
gratulating Mr. Ward, the super- 
intendent of parks and gardens, and 
his staff, upon the excellent and artistic manner 
in which they have laid out the flower beds 
in the Pavilion Grounds, and the various pub- 
lic parks and gardens, for the summer months." 
The compliment thus paid to Mr. Ward and 
his assistants was warmly endorsed by all 
classes of residents, as well' 
as by visitors, who im- 
mensely appreciate the re- 
markable taste manifested 
in the floral decoration of 
B righto c. Mr. Ward, 
having just reached his 
twenty. first year of service 
as the official of the Cor- 
poration primarily respon- 
sible for the horticultural 
beauty of the town, I asked 
him to see me for the pur- 
pose of hearing the story 
of his experiences, and his 
views as to colour blend- 
ing, on which he is one of 
the highest recognised 
authorities. I) u t Mr. Ward 
is a very modest man, who 
has never courted any 
publicity, and he only 
acceded to my request on 
condition that credit should 
be given to Brighton 
people, as represented by 
the Brighton Corporation, 
for all that he has been 
able to plan and carry into 
effect. Arriving at his 
pleasantly situated lodge at 
the entrance to the most 
charming and extensive of 
the demesnes in his charge, 
Preston Park, on a rainy 
March afternoon, 1 was not 

able to fulfil the programme of driving round 
and personally visiting the centre of all the 
work which has been done under his auspices. 
But I saw sufficient to justify the statement 
that there is no sign of slackening the efforts 
which have been so successful hitherto. As 
usual, the substance of the story itself is told 
in other words than mine. 

"You would like to linow the extent of the 
Corporation land under the Parks and har- 
dens Committee at the present time?" enquired 
Mr. Ward. 

"That seems to be an excellent way of 
beginning." 

The Parks and Gardens. 

"The extent of Preston Park is sixty-six 
acres, and for purposes of recreation and plea- 
sure it stands first. Hillingbury Park covers 
two hundred acres, of which, ' however, one 
hundred are devoted to farming purposes, and 
portions to allotments. The care of Race Hill, 
one hundred and five acres, devolves upon me, 
but there is no floral decoration for its one 
hundred and five acres. Queen's Park is 
sixteen acres, and the principal gardens are 
the Pavilion Grounds, five and three-quarter 
s ; the Victoria Gardens, four and a half 



acres; the Blake Recreation Ground, four and 
a half acres ; the Waterworks Gardens, five 
acres ; the Steyne and St. Peter's Church en- 
closures, two acres each. Then there are ten 
acres on the Level, and there is decoration to 
be done in churchyard rock gardens ; Madeira 
Road lawns and shrubbery j Vlarine Parade 
shrubbery; Western Road lawns, Kings Road, 
and shrubbery on the southern portion of 
Bedford? Square and Regency Square en- 
closures ; Sanatorium Gardens, and the 
Aquarium Winter Gardens. 1 have also under 
my care the street trees in 
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Freston, as well as a series of allotments at 
Roedale, Hollinqdean, Wbitehawk, Dewe Road, 
and PortsLade." 

"In respect to all these places, have you a 
free hand?" 

"Not absolutely in regard to selection. I 
may add that I have also two hundred acres 
of small holdings to look over. My average 
staff of men and boys is between seventy and 
eighty. Work is found for the unemployed, 
whose number varies. At this moment it is 
about fifty. While we are dealing With figures, 
you may" like to know the number of plants 
sent out to the various recreation grounds for 
the summer. In the Pavilion Grounds we use 
30,240 plants for carpet bedding, and 12,086 
for general bedding; in the Western Lawns, 
18,904 for carpet bedding, and 6,674 for general 
bedding ; and in Victoria Gardens, 7,280 for 
carpet bedding, and 6,932 for general bedding. 
There is no carpet bedding elsewhere, but for 
general bedding we use 7,453 plants at Steyne 
Gardens, 9,502 at Preston Park, 2,434 at 
Queen's Park, 4,704 in Madeira Road, 3,430 
in King's Road, 1,920 in St, Peter's orounds, 
1,698 at the Aquarium, 5,071 at the Cemetery, 
490 in the Churchyard, 967 in Blake's Recrea- 
tion Grounds, and 5,042 in sundry places. 



This gives a total of 116,627, of which 46,424 
are employed in carpet bedding. As an 
example of what we send out in a season, I 
may mention that in 1910 the number of street 
tiees planted was 201, of shrubs 3,278, of 
herbaceous plants 3,972. The other plants in- 
cluded 12,074 Wallflowers, 9,340 Myosotis, 900 
l'ansies, and 490 Auriculas." 

Special Designs. 

"As 1911 was Coronation year, you had, of 
course, some special designsr' 

"Yes, in the Pavilion Grounds the Cordy 
Burrows statue corner consisted of two beds 
of considerable size, one representing the Union 
Jack and the other the Royal Standard. It wai 
not an easy matter to give adequate representa- 
tion to the lions and other designs on the 
Standard, and the arrangements of colour and 
design in the Union Jack required a good 
deal of thought. The boundary of the same 
work was carried out in a kind of riband, 
running up and down the bank, giving to the 
corner an appearance somewhat resembling 
decorations usually employed on Venetian 
masts when they are used for purposes of street 
adornment." 

"What varieties were 
used in order to make up 
the combination?" 

"Mainly Echeverias, 
Sedums, Alternantheras in 
variety, Kleuaias, Iresinc-, 
l'yrethrums, and Anten 
narias." 

" The beds in the 
Pavilion Gardens vary in 
size?" 

"Materially, but we do 
not go in for very small 
beds. They run from ■ 
eighteen feet long by seven 
feet wide, down to twelve 
feet by seven feet. Last 
summer the two large beds 
in front of the Dome were 
laid out as follows :— 
The first row consisted oi 
Kcenegias (white) ; two 
rows of very dark blue 
Lobelias, our own seedling ; 
two rows oi Ircsin. 
Lindenni; and one row of 
Geraniums, Crystal Palace 
Gem, with Fuchsias in the 
centre. Another conspicu- 
ous bed was made up of 
Lobelias, Centaureas, and. 
Geraniums Paul Crampel. 

"For spring," continued 
Mr. Ward, "the bedding 
does not very much vary. 
For this year at the 
Pavilion there are bed9 of Tulips, mixed with 
Narcissus F.mperor ; Polyanthus, mixed strain, 
and Hyacinths King of the Blues, the Polyan- 
thus forming the ground-work ; a bed of 
Myosotis Sutton's Royal Blue ; Narcissus 
Emperor, and Tulips Joost von Vondel ; two 
beds of l'ansies in variety, and Tulips Keixer 
Kroon ; purple Wallflowers, aDd white Tulips 
(Swanli Polyanthus and Hyacinths Grand 
Maitre, very light blue; Myosotis with 
Hyacinths Charles Dickens and Tulips Cottage 
Maid, both pink; Myosotis and yellow Wall- 
flower, with a few of darker shade in the centre : 
Pansies mixed, with pink Silenes and white 
Hyacinths Vander Hoop; Myosotis and Wall, 
flowers, yellow and dark ; Myosotis with yellow 
Tulips; "Polyanthus with Tulips Vander Hoop; 
and Myosotis and Tulips Duchess de Parma, a 
crimson and vellow combination. The variety 
of Myosotis ihiefly used is dissitiflora." 

Tnlipa in Preston Park. 

"You use Tulips largely in Preston Park?" 

"No, not quite so manv now, as reds are 
substituted with rose, but they are still one of 
the features at this season. Here is a bed with 
upwards of two hundred plants of Keixer Kroon. 
Another is occupied entirely with Cottage Maid ; 
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a third with LTmmaculee, a white variety 
-a fourth with Proserpine ; a fifth with Couleur 
<Je Cardinal ; and others, all separate, of Joost 
•von Vondel, Chrysolora, and Duchesse de 
Parma. Wallflowers are used in large masses 
of dark and light shades of yellow ; Narcissus 
F.mperor with Myosotis ; Myosotis with Tulips 
of tie Parrot section, in various colours; Nar- 
cissus and l'arrot Tulips ; Pansies, Hyacinths 
Grand Maitre, and Narcissus Sir Watkin. In 
summer we make a great show of Geraniums, 
one of the chief varieties being Paul Crampel. 
We also use various Fuchsias, working always 
according to colour ; Cannas, Ware's strain ; and 
Lobelia cardinalis, which does remarkably well, 
and is used sometimes as a dot plant and at 
■others to fill the bed. Lobelia cardinalis in 
■conjunction with Ivy-leaved Geranium Charles 
Turner forms a very showy combination, the 
•colours just seem to blend." 

The BUndingr of Colours. 

" You lay stress upon the importance of the . 
blending of colours? 

"Decidedly. Id fact, I confess that we suc- 
ceed in blending colours. One excellent blend 
is the grey Sedum and the Klenia with orange, 
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alternately, which are very effective massed 
together in quantities. A blend of red, white, 
and blue in Western Road has been very much 
admired ; it consists of blue Lobelias at the 
edge, white Centaureas in the centre, and 
scarlet Geraniums behind. This is a combina- 
tion which not only harmonises in colour but 
flourishes in all winds eicept the south-west, 
which is fatal to us." 

"You might mention some of the other sum- 
mer combinations in the Western Lawn 
Gardens?" 

" Lobelias with Petunias ; Kcenegias, Lobelias, 
and Geraniums Henry Jacoby; Kcenegias, Ire- 
sine Wallsii, and Geraniums Omphali, a salmon 
colour ; dark blue Lobelia, Geraniums Henry 
Jaeobv, and Myosotis ; Kcenegias with Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums Madame Crousse, and 
Geraniums Mrs. W. Brown, light and dark 
pink." 

"Then there are the Victoria Gardens?" 

" Speaking of the Victoria Gardens, where we 
have a number of shrubs, we find it difficult 
to grow individual specimens. Cupressus, for 
example, will not grow singly, but in quantities 
it thrives. If we grow in quantities we get 
self protection. With regard to shrubs, the 



general plan is to use them for long borders, 
except in such places as the Steyne Gardens, 
where they are planted round the fountains." 

"Which do you find the hardiest of the 
shrubs?" 

" Unquestionably the Euonymus. We have a 
great many rows facing the sea, and they stand 
well in all kinds of weather. By the way, 
Aloes planted in the grass do well on the front. 
They are kept indoors during the winter, though 
some at the Pavilion are sufficiently protected 
with a little covering." 

"It would be worth while to name arJv shrubs 
or trees which specially suit the soil and posi- 
tion in Brighton. ' 

"The shrubs are chiefly Privets, Lilacs, 
Syringas, Olcarias, Weigelias, and Veronicas, 
notably a dwarf variety. Elms and Sycamores 
are planted in large quantitres apd do well. 
There are some interesting combinations m the 
Victoria Gardens for summer. On the south 
side is a bed of Kcenegias, Ageratums, Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums Charles Turner, Lobelia 
Queen Victoria, and mauve Violas; another of 
single blue Lobelias, Cupheas with flowers 
similar to Fuchsias, and Fuchsias Pride of the 
Market; a third of Kcenegias, scarlet Begonias, 
Golden Privet, and crimson Begonias." 

" You must use an enormous quantity of 
Kcenegias?" 

"They originated here some years ago. They 
are grown from cuttings, which we strike in 
the spring, the cultivation being quite simple. 
They supply a mass of beautiful white flo»«i 
for edging from May until the winter. But we 
do not invariably use them in the beds at the 
Victoria Gardens. Other combinations are 
blue Lobelias, Geraniums Little Trot and 
Madame Crousse, and Dracaena congesta; 
Lobelias, Centaureas, blue Salvias, and Canaas ; 
Lobelias, Begonias Sutton's crimson, and 
Fuchsias Scarcity; Lobelias, with pink 
Begonias, Grevilleas robusta,- and Petunias ; 
blue Lobelias, Cupheas, Abutilons Thompsonii, 
and blue Salvias. Then we have Kcenegias in 
combination with Ageratums, Lobelias Queen 
Victoria, and Geraniums Charles Turner ; with 
Iresines Wallsii, Geraniums Madame Crousse, 
and Draca?na congesta; and with Ageratums 
and Fuchsias Display, the latter making a very 
good show. On the north side are more com- 
binations embracing Kcenegias. In one bed 
they are planted with Iresine Wallsii and 
Geraniums Mrs. W. Brown ; in another with 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums Juhilee and Aspasia ; in 
a third with Geraniums Bob Fish, yellow, and 
Mynill, bright red. Beds without Kcenegias 
consist of blue Lobelias seedlings, Geraniums 
Little Trot and Prince of Wales ; Lobelias, Cen- 
taureas, and Geraniums Mrs. W. Brown." 

"Then there are the Steyne Gardens?" 

"In spring the Steyne Gardens are decorated 
exclusively with Tulips and Wallflowers. The 
Tulips, in addition to several varieties pre- 
viously named, are Pottebakker, Artus, and 
Wouvcrman, the Wallflowers are dark and light 
shades of yellow." 

Bosea for Eight Months. 

"Do you change your combinations fre- 
quently 

"If we get a good scheme and good results, 
and find that we cannot very easily improve 
upon it, we continue to work on the same 
lines, but we constantly introduce small 
changes. Of course, the question of expense 
has to be considered. It would not be diffi- 
cult to spend a mint of money without satis- 
factory results, in which case we should deserve 
to be called over the coals by the ratepavers. 
Our aim is to make the most of a reasonably 
limited sum, and I think we achieve a fair 
measure of success." 

" Have you made any recent new departures 
at Preston Park?" 

"Yes; three years ago we started growing 
Roses. They are all dwarfs of the Tea and 
Hybrid Tea sections, and the varieties are 
mixed. The soil, which is inclined to be 
chalky, does not suit them, and beds had to 
be prepared of good loam, well manured. The 



Rose beds were taken up this year, trenched, 
and replanted. We manage, by careful 
manipulation, to get a show of Roses for eight 
months in the year." 

"You have not said anything about 
herbaceous plants, beyond the fact that you 
grow nearly four thousand?" 

"The principle is to plant great masses 
mixed, with a few varieties of many sorts, 
varied by occasional clumps of one variety. 
This vear we are planting big clumps of Ger- 
man iris, and every year we introduce some- 
thing fresh." 

"I have not seen any glass?" 

" No ; the whole of our glass is at the 
Waterworks Garden, where we have six large 
houses and a number of heated pits and frames. 
AH our spring bedding is grown there, and the 
Waterworks Garden is practically 01 



No Monotony of Work. 

"You cannot, at any rate, complain of a 
monotony of work?" 

" No ; there is a great variety of work, and 
it bears no comparison to that of a man in 
charge of one park, however Large. 1 have said 
nothing about the work at the Aquarium, which 
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we planted with Ferns and Palms as soon as 
we rented it; there is now a good collection 
of both. The small holdings are in Patcham 
parish, two miles away. They are about on© 
and a half acres each, and adjacent to Holling- 
bury Park." 

"Was your experience varied before you 
came, twenty years ago, to Brighton?" 

"You shall have an outline of it in a very 
few words. I started with three years training 
at Diddington Hall, Hunts. I was next at 
Hinchingbrooke, Lord Sandwich's seat, in the 
same county, and subsequently I spent some 
time in Lea's Nurseries, Hammersmith. Then 
I went to Grove Hall, Nottingham, noted for 
its flower beds and the beauty of its Roses. 
Mv next experience was at Garnstone Castle, 
Herefordshire. Then Spye Park, Wiltshire, fol- 
lowed by Castle Ashby, where I was general 
foreman, and finally, before coming to Brighton, 
I was five years in charge of Kensington Gar- 
dens. It may be said that before I settled down 
here I was a rolling stone. But I hope that I 
gathered a certain amount of moss, and I can 
only say that if I had to live my life over 
again I should pursue much the same course. 

Alf-ied Wilcox. 



Next week the gardens at Woolverstone 
Park, Ipswich, will be described. 
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IVur-in, 1 1 Mr. J viae V. Sim it la. all of whom, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election- For the seat 
left vacant by the death of Mr, John Lyne, the Com- 
mittee has great pleasure in recom mending the elec- 
tion of Mr. L\ It. King 1 , Kingscot. Sheen Park. li.-h 
mond, S.W., an aid friend of the Fund, 

To the auditors, Mr. Peter R. Barr and Mi- Frank 
Reader, the thanks of (he Committee are again due, 
and are hereby heartily accorded, for their careful 
cheeking of the accounts The services of Mr. 
Reader, the retiring auditor, being so highly appre- 
Ciafedt the Committee has pleasure in nominating him 
for re -elect: on. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The chairman said that the past year had been 
a time of great anxiety for all interested itftlit- 
Fund, for it was feared that I litre wou!d be 
i-i msiib-rij Me hilling i*(T in un-uni^. How much, 
even the committee could nut tell. Now that the 
balance-sheet Was issued there \vf i re nm pie 
reasons for satisfaction that the loss was com- 
paratively small. Taking fully into considera- 
tion the difficult conditions at present prevailing, 
the committee was anxious on the present occa- 
sion not to cause the friends <jf candi- 
dates the expenses inseparable from an 
election, and had therefore crime to the decision 
to recommend the subscribers at that meeting 
to elect sixteen candidates by resolution. The 
list was compiled by in-chiding the six unsuccess- 
ful candidates at the previous el etiou, one eacb 
where two members of a family have been 
nominated, and two single nominations. The 
loss resulting from the abandonm nl of the 
Festival dinner had b-tm largely compensated 
by a vigorous public appeal, for whicb the en u- 
mittce was in a special sense indebted to fin? 
treasurer, Mr. Edward Sherwood, To Mr, Joseph 
Rochfnrd, who bad contributed a aoni of £300 in 
War Stock, In Sir Frank Crisp, BL, and others, 
whose gifts were so greatly appreciated; cordial 
thanks were offered. After referring to the 
great loss the committee bad sustained in the 
death of Mr. John Lyne, the chairman pro 
posed that the Report lie accented. The resold 
tion was seconded by Mr, W. Poupnrt. and 
canied nem. con. 

Mr. Rates then proposed that Mr. Edward 
Sherwood be reappointed treasurer, and thanked 
for his services. Sir Harry Veitch seconded, 
and the motion was carried. Mr. Hooper Pe r - 
son 'proposed that Mr Frank Header be re- 
elected auditor, Mr. Moorman that Mr, 0. E. 
King be elected a member <"jf the committee, in 
place of the late Mr. Lyne, nnd I he chairman 
that Mr. Brian Wynne be re-elected h vretary at 
a salary of £200. All lb 'se rtsnl u lions were 
passed with unanimity. 

Sir Harry J. Witch then proposed that the 
ful lu wing sixteen candidates be hereby ami .m j 
(JiOw elected pensioners : — Joseph John Allen, 
Cecil Thomas Cunstnne, Louise Margarcl dun- 
Stone, Charles Waugb New, Orate Man PI um - 
inei\ Reginald Drenry ShoesTuitli, Edith lane 
Betts. Dorothy Mabel Bi^gs, Herbert Henry 
Btay, Dorothy Tennant Bri^wn Cbidys Mary 
Dew, Eric F. M. Harvey, Ethel Ruby Knibb. 
Mary P. Palerson. Eric .lnhn Saihl Miutoii . and 
Annie McLean Troup. Sir H firry said lv was 
greatly d-d it; h I ed that the committee had taken 
the step they had ;i t the present time. Th* 1 
longer he lived the more he was convinced of 
the amount of good achieved by the Orphan 
Fund and similar institutions. He could wish 
that it were possible to achieve more, but those 
interested in the work did all they could, and 
the results were certainly gratifying. The re- 
solution was adopted w^th acclamation. 



PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION 

The following new varieties of Perpetual - 
flowering Carnations have been recently re-i 
littered by the Perpetual-flowering Carnation 
Society, We anoend the names with the 
descriptions supplied by the society's secre- 
tary : — 

The Major, Indian chestnut, seedling; Red 
Cheney, brick red sport from Mrs. B. P. Cheney ; 
Niobe, clear salmon-pink, seedling: White May 
Day i white sport from May Day ; these 
four by Messrs. Allwooo Brothers, Uay- 
wards Heath, Mrs. Lucy McKinnom scarlet 
seedling; Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, Mrs. Duncan Macpheraon, bright rose 
seedling; Mr, If. G. Cullwtctc, Westlake Gar- 



dens, West Coker, Yeovil, ( apt Duncan Mac- 
pherson, bright cerise seedling; Mr. H. G. 
Cullwick. St. Margaret, dark pink sport 
1 rom R . F . Felt on. N i k k o , ce rise spo rt fro m 
Mikado: Czarina, lilac seedling; these three 
by Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey. Mrs. \\\ 
t 'ursham, salmon-pink seedling : Mr. H. W ool- 
MAK, Shirk' v, near Birmingham. Bedford Be.le, 
aa I m on-pink ; Messrs. Laxton f! jo n hers, Bed- 
ford. Saffron, clear yellow *,port from Sunstar ; 
Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden. (.runner, 
purple -mam on, seedling: The Countess of Derby, 
Co wart h Park, Suimingdale. Bed Sensation, 
deep rosy-red sport from Pink Sensation; Mrs. 
T, A. Weston, apricot with red stripes, seed- 
ling; Lord Kitchener, clear salmon seedling; 
these three by Messrs. W. Wells asd Co. Mai 
colm, cherry -red, seedling; Price akd Fvfe, 
Birch grove, Easi Grin stead. 



CORNWALL DAFFODIL. 

Janu ahv 29. — The committee of the Cornwall 
Daffodil and Spring Flow r Society met at Truro 
on tJhis date, tne Rev. A T. Bi t l aweu presiding. 
I Jrferei M wais made to the death of tile secretary, 
l lie Hon. .Inlni Iw-rawen, it Wing puiuled out 

that the Society owed its existence to the de- 
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ceased, and its success was due in a large measure 
to his untiring energy. 

It was recorded bhat many members of the 
Society had di^d during the year, Miss Panll 
remarking that she could not remember a similar 
period in which the loss had been so heavy. 

It was unanimously decided not to Jeild a >\\>>-.\ 
during the cm lUii nance of, the war. 

Mr. A* P. Nix consented to hold the office of 
secretary tempi uairily. 

Mr. I il I'd kins op, the treasurer, reported a 
balance in hand on current account of £4 17s. 
There was £-110 on depo n, with £4 3s. 6d. 
accumulated a uteres L making a total pi 
£118 19s, 6d. in favour of the Society. 



LEWISHAM HORTICULTURAL. 

January 17. — A sum of five guineas was voted 
at the annual meeting of the Lewisham and Dis- 
trict Horticultural Society's annual meeting on 
the 17th ult. to the Royal Horticultural Socictv 
Fund to provide seeds for allied countries when 
hostilities cease. Although last year's show was 
abandoned, the report of the society showed that 
it is in a flourishing condition and had a cash 
balance of £152. 

The membership still continues to increase, 
it being now 560. The allotments this year 
have shown good results both in quality and 
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produce. A small piece of ground has been 
rented in Hither Green-iaue, consisting of ten 
live -rod plots, which is now in progress of cul- 
tivation. The committee are also in negotiation 
foT six acres of land at Forest Hill, which will 
make about ICO ten-rod plots. They have been 
obtained at the low rent of 10s. per acre. 

Mr. H. J. Jones was re-elected president ; 
Mr. W. T, Kinnear, hon, treasurer; and Mr. 
Albert Pratt, hon. secretary. 



R055ENDALE (BACUP) HORTICULTURAL. 

January 18. — The annual meeting of the above 
society was held on the date given at the Itaw- 
tenstali Liberal Club. There was a good attend 
a nee, presided over by Mr. W* Eastwood. Tin 
accounts showed a credit balance of £16 18s. Id :, 
uid the secretary reported that the year had 
been a successful one, in spite of the difficulties 
attendant on carrying on the society in war- 
time. .\ itiiwer and plant sale held in the 
autumn was a great success, and realised a sum 
of over £21, which was given to the local hos- 
pitals. The president, Mr. Hal Maden, and the 
secretary and treasurer were re-elected for the 
year* 



©bttuar£. 

Canon E llacombe - The announcement o 
the death of Canon Ellacombe will be received 
with deep regret by all garde ners. The R*?v. 
Henry Nichols' i Kllacombe, Hon. Canon and 
Vicar of Bifcton, Gloucestershire, had been in 
poor health for some time. Early in the present 
year his state became grave, and he passed away 
on Monday, February 7, at the age of 94. The 
funeral took place at Bittou on Thursday, the 
9th inst. Canon Fllacombe's fame as a gardener 
was world-wide, and no gardener was so loved 
oy nor was more deserving ot the love of his 
],rolhi'rs i if I lie crafl. He a 1 as .is happy in d* 
ttcrrrbing his garden as in the cultivation of the 
plants, and successive generations of our readers 
have enjoyed bis delightful writings on garden 
subjects. An account of the work of Canon 
E llacombe will be published in our next issue. 

H. W. Ward.— We greatly regret to record 
the death of Mr. H. \V. Ward, late hend gar- 
dener to the Earl of Radnor, Longford Castle, 
Salisbury, and for some years past a market cul- 
tivator on his own account at Rayleigh, Essex. 
During his service at Longford Mr, Ward was 
generally recognised as one of the foremost 
liritish gardeners, and he was particularly suc- 
cessful in the cultivation of indoor and hardy 
r i nits. For nearly forty years deceased contri- 
buted cultural notes to these columns on all 
matters neriainiui^ to fruit and vegetable mig- 
ration, his last consignment arriving at this office 
only a few days ago. He was a prodigious writer, 
and his contributions were often specially valu- 
able in thai they showed a wide knowledge and 
appreciation of the multitudinous matters con- 
cerned with the management of large private gar- 
dens and country estates. In addition to writing 
for the weekly Frees, Ward found time to pub- 
lish several books nri Vine and Peach cultiva 
tion. and one entitled "My Gardener," written 
mr)~e wirt imlarly for private gardeners. The 
funeral will be at twelve o'clock %*) -day {Satur- 
day) at Rayleigh Church. 

John Moody.- There j »: i <-»»d awa\ at Winnipeg, 
Canada, on December 23 last, a iink with the 

. -I (renerithm of fruit growers in the person" of 
the late Mr. John Moody, aged 76 years, Be- 
.•eased spent the car'y part of his earner in 1 1 i j 
famous nurseries of Messrs. Osborn, of J'UlhaJUi. 
and Mr. Chas, Turner, at Slough. His vigorous 
pereouaiity attracted the attention of the late f 
Mr. Stuart Low who engaged him, about 1879, 
to assist in forming the ue.w T fruit-tree nur- 
series of his tirm, then known as Hugh Lou 
and Co., at Bosh Hill Park, Enfield, and his 
methods acquired from the Mlshorn of Fulham 
School " h ave been transmitted to many a young 
man now engaged in different narts of the world 
in fruit growing. He retired from the service 
of Messrs, Low some years ago. and proceeded 
to Canada. 
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in giving; there is. that scattereth and yet ins 
creaseth T was Solomon's experience, and it cer- 
tainly is go with gardening/' Nothing pleased 
him more than to go round his garden with an 
uld friend fond of plants, always taking the 
various b«vis and borders in the same order, 
always as anxious to get knowledge as he was 
ready to impart it, always able to tell something 
new as to the origin, correct name, or cultural 
requirements, of innumerable rarities. And 
though when I last had this pleasure in the 
autumn of 1915, I could see that his memory 
and strength were at last failing him, he was 
just as hospitable, just as courteous, and just as 
anxious to giv»3 me good things, both at- lunch 
and from the garden, as when I first went round 
forty ysars before. 

Of his personality I need not say much ; a 
tall figure, slight stoop, and grey beard were 
combined with an active mind and body until 
he was long past 70. He was fond of society 
and travel, and was constantly away on short 
visits to Ms innumerable friends, I w^ll re- 



form of tba Deciduous Cypress, raised by myself 
from a seed brought from Mexico by Mr, Marl- 
borough Fryer ; f hope that Canon* El la combe's 
successors and the churchwardens will protect 
this tree during severe winters, as thi3 only other 
specimen that I know of similar origin in Great 
Britain is at Tregothnam in Cornwall. 

Ellacombe was a ready writer, and had the 
gift of imparting knowledge in a way that make 
his writings as popular as they are instructive. 
He had a good knowledge of literature as well 
as a select library, and used both so well that 
probably the most generally known and success- 
ful of his works was The Plant Lore and Garden 
Craft of Shakespeare, which was first printed in 
the Garden newspaper between March and 
September, 1877, and reprinted for the author 
by Pollard of Exeter m 1378, This book is 
craimmed with classical, botanical, and literary 
references to all the plants that Shakespeare men- 
tioned, and as Ellacombe knew his Parkinson 
and his Gerarde as well as he did his Shake- 
speare and his garden, his work is not likely to 
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member his staying at Colesborne about ten 
years ago in company with the late Sir Charles 
Strickland and the Earl of Ducie ; their united 
ages cams to about 240 years,, and my mother, 
who was then nearly 80, declared that never in 
her life had she met three men together who 
seemed so happy, active and vigorous, and who 
enjoyed life so much at such an advanced a^e. 
This she attributed largely to the:r common loye 
of horticulture. There is no space here to allud.p 
to his activities in other fields, but I must men- 
tion the church which he served faithfully for 
nearly 65 years, and which wag restored during 
his father's and his own incumbency entirely by 
the hands of Bitton residents and workmen. The 
roof is j so far as I know, unique in being de- 
signed by himself, and constructed of American 
Pencil Uedar wood which he purchased from a 
ship wrecked in the Bristol Channel. In the 
churchyard is a young specimen of the Mexican 



be improve^ P& or superseded. Companions of 
this classic are the il Flowers of Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Milton/' which appeared in the columns of 
tihe Gardeners" Ohrmxidt. 

In a Gfoure&U rshire Garden is Another 
book which came out at intervals in the 
Guardian during the years 1890-1893, and 
though it is a chaining little book, written 
no doubt to encourage other country par- 
sons to grow and take more interest in 
plants not often found in vicarage gardens, 
it does not coyer so wide a field or go into so 
much detail as "Plants of Shakespeare," and 
does not mention many plants for which his 
garden was famous. Though Ellacombe knew 
a great deal about plants he did not pretend to 
be a botanist, and had no sympathy with the 
sort of botanist who, as he tells us in his 
Gloucestershire Garden , replied to a simple 
question about some flower, " I cannot tell you, 



Joseph Hooker 
me when adding 
of recipients of 



atid have come to the conclusion that I know 
nothing whatever about flowers/' But he never 
paraded his botanical knowledge and, as he tells 
ua in th» same book when speculating on the 
possible use of the nectary in Hellebores and 
Erantlus, "As I walk round my garden 1 read 
in every plant my own ignorance of its real 
history. 1 ' A list of plants grown at Bitton, 
kindly lent to me by his daughter, Mrs. Jansonj 
contains nearly 3,000 names of species and 
varieties which had been cultivated there 
at some time during the last fifty years. At 
the end of this is a list of ten plants figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, from this source t of 
which Eosa lianksiae, t. 7,171, and Rosa incar- 
nata, t. 7,055, are perhaps the most interesting, 
though I shall always look on Yucca rupicola, 
t. 7,172, which I have succeeded in propagating, 
as the most valuable plant that I owe to Canon, 
EJlacombe s liberality. In this list. However, i 
cannot find the name of a very rare and beautiful 
Hose which Mr. Bowles tells us he was taught 
by Canon Ellacombe to regard as the parent of 
the Tea Roses and to call Rosa indioa fragrans. 
Miss Wiltmott figures this in her Monograph as 
liosa chinensis grandiflora, and says that it was 
first cultivated and distributed from Bitton. 
The 107th volume of the Botanical Magazine 
was dedicated to Canon Ellacombe by Sir 

these, words: — "Allow 
your name to the lisft 
this modest tribute to 
record rny high appreciation of the value 
of your venerable father's and your own in- 
telligent interest and zeal in the introduction 
and cultivation of interesting, rare, and 
beautiful hardy plants, and your disinterested 
liberality in the distribution of them among 
horticulturists." 

He was buried on February 10 in the, family 
vault of the Ellacombes, who have been con- 
nected for upwards of a hundred years with 
the parish of Bitton, where his father held the 
living from 1855 to 1350. He leaves three 
daughters, all of whom are married, and two 
sons, who are abroad. H, J. Sfwes. 

John Garland.— At Broad. -[yet, Devonshire, 
"M i lie 7tJi imt,, th?re passed away, at the age 
■ i 77, a gardener of the old school. Mr, Gar* 
land had been for 42 years head gardener at 
Killerton Park, near Exeter, first under the late 
Sir Thomas Aeiand, and aiterward^ under the 
" out Sir Thomas, retiring from that position 
about ten or twelve years ago-. There were few, 
»f any, gardeners in'the county of Devon better 
known as successful exhibitors or judges of fruit, 
It is worthy of note that Mr. Garland 
]i Ian ted the first tree of Doyenne du Cornice 
Pear grown in England. Under his manage- 
ment at Killerton many of the earlier dn trod tie- 
lions of Coniferae, eent home by William Lobb 
and distributed by James Veitch, of Exeter, 
first found an English home at Killerton. 
Desfontainea spinosa, Lapageria, many of the 
Thuyas, Adiantum Farleyense, and other plants 
which have enriched English gardens were cul- 
tivated at Killerton when feufc little known in 
this country. Ait a bi.g show in the North of 
England, held 50 years ago, Mr. Garland secured 
the champion prize for vegetables open to all 
England* He was a specialist in Asparagus 
growing, and, indeed, a clever all-round gar- 
dener. He was n. member of the Board of 
1 mm-' duo- of . i e h ■ oi' I ho hrsjest areas in Devon- 
shire. Mr. Garland did much useful public work 
in a quiet way, and was a credit to the gardening 
1 1 n itV ssion, A . U . 

W. WARJ^-Henry William Ward, whose 



H 

death- was a n-nounced in our last issue, was born 
in 1840 at Portarlington, Ireland, where his an- 
cestors had been engaged for generations in agri- 
cultural pursuits. At an early age he entered 
the gardens of Lord Portarlington at Enio Park, 
and after some years removed to Scone Palace 
Gardens, Perthshire Later ho was appointed 
foreman in Lord Sydney's gardens at Frognal, 
Chislehurst. Whilst, serving in this capacity 
his commanding personality and abilities attracted 
the keen rye of Mr. John Lee, the famous Ham- 
mersmith nurseryman. , •.!;•• • . ■■ in m> \u led him as 
head gardener to Lord Hadnor at Longford 
Castle, Wiltshire, in succession to Mr, Pen ford. 
This was in 1871, and Ward remained at Long- 
ford for a quarter of a century. During his 
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time In these famous gardens li« brought 
himself into tin? foremost rank of Brituh 
horticulturists 'by his great skill as a cultivator, 
and in the 'eighties, especially, his name -wa* 
prominent at exhibitions all over the country. 
In Lord Radnor he found an employer with a 
great love for gardens, and it was their mutual 
pride not only to make Longford one of the show 
places of the country but for its produce to figure 
conspicuously and successfully at the exhibitions. 
Ward was not slow to make use of opportunity, 
and as the flower garden at Longford was of 
imposing proportions he made use of a great 
variety of plants- for its embellishment, dis- 
regarding the fashions then in vugm- 1 . The jiu 
provement of the grounds by the forming of 
avenues, planting groups of ornamental trees, 
making borders of hardy ferns, and the erection 
of summer-houses went on until in the latter 
eighties they were enlarged by enclosing eighteen 
acres from the park. Two borders, each 100 
yards loii^ ati d three yards wide, were planted 
with hardy herbaceous flowers, and in many 
other respects Longford was brought up to date. 
Indoors ue grew Orchids, and was very success- 
ful with Tuberoses, Eucharis, Pancratium^ 
Eiehardias, Camellias, Oranges, Begonias and 
other exotics. But it was not for flowers that 
Ward gained his chief fame, for T although he must 
be .remembered as one of the pioneers among 
Chrysanthemum exhibitors, being successful with 
incurved as well as Japanese varieties, his forte 
was fruit-growing. Amongst the many medals 
and trophies he won were medals of the Royal 
Botanic Society for Pineapples, Strawberries and 
Li lack Qrapea in 1872. The list of his successes, 
which we have before us, (ills n Sur^e book, and, 
as showing how painstaking and methodical his 
work was, all the items are accurately recorded 
to the merest detail. In the early eighties he 
won many prizes at the B.il.S. shows, and there 
is an entry "during the years 1882 up to 1886 
(inclusive) I was a frequent exhibitor of vege- 
tables at the R.H.S. shows/' At the famous 
Crystal Palace fruit shows he gained successes, 
where he entered in the more important classes, 
such as those for collections, Grapes, Peaches. 
Nectarines, Melons, Pineapples and Plums. 
Besides winning at the Metropolitan shows be 
gained many successes at such places as 
Southampton. Brighton, Taunton, Salisbury. 
Yeovil, Exeter, Bristol, Bath, Sherborne, 
X>evizes, Trow 'bridge and Weston -super M,ire. 
In 1887, the year in which he wrote the calendar 
on kS Plants under Glass 1 ' in these pages, he was 
awarded all the 1st prizes (excepting one) in 
the classes in which he entered at the Taunton 
Deaue Show (see Card. Chroiu, September 3, 
1887. p. 2891 The way of the show bench is 
to the judicial hoard, and as a judge Ward's ser- 
vices were in frequent demand. During a period 
of nearly forty year- he assisted to make the 
awards in the special prize classes at the Shrop- 
shire Horticultural Society's exhibitions at 
Shrewsbury. There were other sides to ihl? 
versatile gardener's capabilities. No one knew 
better than he how to design a plant house and 
the materials and quaul it ■>> required for such 
buildings. The vineries at Longford were re- 
built under his directions, and lie was ever ready 
to (place his knowledge and experience in such 
matters at the disposal of others. 

The Tate Mr. Ward was a prolific writer. 
He contributed not only to the horticul- 
tural Press, but to papers and periodicals 
of many kinds. His books, Flowers 
and Flower Culture, Potato Cult tire for the 
Million, The Book of tft-e Peach, The Booh of 
the. Grape and My Gardener , have sold widely. 
The last has been reissued in a second edition. 

Mr. Ward settled at Lime House, Kayleigh, 
Essex, in 1896, as a market grower, specialising 
in To mat os, Cucumbers and flowers, principally 
Chrysanthemums. *He retired in October, 1914, 
and the business is now carried on by his only 
surviving son, Charles Edward. Mr.* and Mrs. 
Ward went to live with their only daughter, first 
at Leigh-on-Sea and latterly at Rayleighj where 
he passed away on the 8th inst* 



With much regret I read of the death of 

this talented gardener. My first connection 
with him was in the years following 1830, 
when I met him as a strong opponent in 



fruit and vegetable classes at the Royal 
Southampton snow, at that time one of ihr 
most su'CCcu«ful of provincial displays. Al- 
tbuim-h rrr^ii irong opponent, the 

lateQlr. Warn) knew how" to take a beating, an d 
w«p afc ^ a J I i t am ea a, thorough Englishman, most 
wishful u> enlighten the ine^erienced. As i 
writer, too, in argument, be enihrac.'ri all the 
ipoints that go to make an opponent worthy 
of contradiction. In private life he was sin- 
cere; his welcome wass at ali times exceptionally 
h arty. K. .VWy". <u\ 

M. ViVkANO Morel.- News has just come 
in hand of the death of this well-known 
French horticulturist. Beginning life as a 
gardener, hs v\ as Tor a time the sous-chef at the 
Botanic Garden of the Pare Tete d*0r at 
Lyons. He was a great writer on horticulture, 
the author of a treatise on the Chrysan- 
themum, which ran through several editions, 
I/art d'obtenir des varietes nouvelles en Horti- 
culture, and for thirty-six years fhe editor of fche 
Lyon H&rtieofe, He wa# secretary -general of 
trt? Association Horticole Lyonnaise, and pre 
sadent of the Socicte Bofanique de Lyon, He 
wai Fi cor responding member of the National 
Horticultural fcfooiety of Frame, and an officer 
of the Merite Agricole. 

Dr. Paul Sorauer - Wr learn oi the 
death of Dr. Paul Sorauer, Professor of Phyto- 
pathology at the University of Berlin. Deceased* 
who was 76 years of age, had been associated 
with Professor Hellriegel's researches about 
45 years ago. Later on he became a director of 
the Phyt ©pathological Institute of Proskfiu, 
whence ne was called to Berlin. Dr. Sorauvi 
chiefly devoted his studies to the diseases of 
fruit trees urn! ^trih-n phi tits. Among his 
publications, that treating on plant diseases 
(Handbuch der Pfltinzen-K ' ranhht-itt-n) met with 
wide success. 

Catherine Hole.- On Sunday, the 13th insL, 
Lhere passed away at the Fir Trees, Hawkhurst, 
Kent, Mrs. Catherine Hole, widow of the late 
Dean Fink-. While at the Deanery. Rochester, 
she had a pretty garden in that old used-up soil, 
and after the Dean's death she settled at Water- 
ingbury, near Maidstone. She made many 
friends in the district, filled the office of church- 
warden, and did imu-h useful work. Later, 
she bought the Fir Trees, a house standing in 
About three acres of grounds, and she soon made 
the garden gay with flowers. Many will miss 
her sympathy and kindness. Mra Hole had 
no fewer than thirty five relatives engaged in 
the war. 
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DEBATING SOCIETIES. 



DUMFRIES AMD DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL.— 

At a jneeting of the committee, held in Dumfries, on 
the 29th ult., it was .reported that Provost S, Arnott 
had agreed to ugain accept offl<r.- a- Hf.mnun ; arid that 
Mr. W. Edgar was willing to an**pt \\\v unices u< 
secretary aud treasurer in room gf Mr. John L. Arm- 
strong, who desired to retire. Mr, Edgar was uuaru 
nrously appointed* and Sir Armstrong was most cor- 
dially thanked for bis invaluable services. The meet- 
ing agreed to ofler Its congratulations to a former 
in ember. Lieut. T. K, N«wbigging, formerly of Messrs. 
T. K'-n rn •]>' and Co., on the official recognition given 
to his distinguished services in the field. After a full 
discussion, it was resolved that no show be held this 
year, but that a sale of flowers, fruit and vegetables 
b& promoted on behalf of war relief funds. 

BRISTOL AND DISTRICT GARDENERS'. - I h 

iihual lurtalghtly meeting of this Association was held at 
St. John's Parish Rooms on the 10th inst., Mr, H. Woud- 
ward presiding over a good attendance. The appointed 
lecturer being unable to attend, the. evening was de- 
voted to a debate upon Bees, Vegetables, Orchids, and 
Sweet Peas. Messrs. Haybalt, Curtis, House, -nd Har- 
ford introduced the various subjects, and the dis- 
cussion proved both useful and interesting. The pri:^ 
offered by Col. Cary Balten. J.P.. for two Cypri- 
pediums were won by Mr. Jennings (1), Mr, Curtis (2), 
and Mr. Scott (3). In the points competition Mr. 
Baston was a ward* d five for two De n d rob i urns, and 
Mr. Blancbard four for a Cineraria. 

READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS 1 , I 

fortnightly meeting of the above Association was held 
on Monday, the 7fch in&t.. the president (Mr. E P. 
Foquett Sutton) presiding. The subject for discussion 
was "Mushrooms," and was introduced by Mr. E- P. 
Seldon* The Gardens, Woodhatch House, Reigate. a mem- 
ber of the Redhill aoid Reigate Gardeners' Society, I&e 
lecturer gave concise directions for the preparation of 
the manure, the making of the beds, inserting thr- epawn, 
temperature, covering, watering, and gathering the orop\ 
The exhibits in the " Points " competition wre of an 
excellent character. Four new members were elected. 
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Cut Flowers, &e.: Average Wholesale Prices. 

s.d. 



Azalea. white. 

per doz, bun. 
Camellias, wis i I ■•. 

per doz. 
Carnations, per 

doz. blooms, 

best American 

varieties 

— smaller, per 
doz. bunches 

— Carola {cri m - 
son), extra 



s.d* s.d* 
3 0- 3 fi 
16-19 



13 2 0 



laree 


a Q- 


a fi 


— M&Lm&ison. 






per dozen 






blooms 






oink 


10 0-15 0 


Daffodils, per 






doz. bunches 


— ' 


— 


I>ouble Van 






Zion .. 




4 0 


— Emperor 


3 0- 


4 n 


— Gold'ii Spur 


2 6- 


3 41 


— Henry Irving 


1 6- 


2 0 


— Princeps 


2 0- 


2 ft 


— Sir Watkin. . 


2 fi- 


8 0 


— Victoria 


3 fi- 


4 0 


ftueharis.perdoz. 


2 II- 


2 6 


Kri'K'sia. whitr 1 . 






per ddx. bun. 


1 6- 


2 0 


Gardenias, per 






box of IS and 






IH blooms . . 


fi 0- 


7 0 


Hyacinth, Ro- 






man, per doz. 






spikes., 


» 0 




L&pageria, per 






doz. blooms . 






Lilac, white, per 






do?., sprays ». 


4 0- 


" 0 


Li Hum longi- 






floruni. rer 






doz.. long . . 


\ !i 




short 


i d 


f 6 


— lancifoliuni 






album. Inn*?., 


2 0- 


2 fi 


short . . 


2 0- 


2 6 


— lanci folium 






rubrum. per 






doz.. lonff .. 


1 fi- 


2 D 


short , . 


l fi 




Lily-of -the- Val- 






ley, per dozen 






bunches : 






— extra Rpesial ?4 0 




- appcial 




— ordinnry 






Narcissus, Orna- 






tus. \**>r do/. 






bunches 


2 6- 


:•: \\ 


Orchids, per doz.: 







0- 

0- 



s.d. 
3 6 
5 0 

fi 0 
2 i\ 



i) 0 



fi r> 
h ft 



— Cattleya 12 0-15 0 
French 



Orchids, Cypri- 

pedium . . 2 0- 

— Od ontoglos- 
sum crispum 4 0- 

Pelareonium, per 

doz. bunches, 

doublescarlet 4 
Primroses. per 

doz* bun. 2 
Richard ias 

(Arums), per 

doz 3 6- 4 fi 

Roses: per dozen 

blooms— 

— Duchess of 
Wellington , — — 

— Lady Hi Ming- 
don . . ,.4 0- 

— Liberty . . 5 0- 

— Madame A. 
Chatenay — — 

— Melody 

— Mrs. Russell — — 

— My Maryland — — 

— Nlphetos 3 0-36 

— Princed*Bul- 
garie 

— Richmond , . 4 (1- 

— Sunburst , , 5 0- 

— WMte Craw- 
ford 

Knouiirop. per 

do?., bun. . . 2 ft- 2 6 
Spiraea, white* 

per doz. bun, — — 
Stock, double 

white, per 

doz* bunches — — 
Tuberoses, per 

packet. 24 

blooms — — 

Tulip. Darwin's 

mauve, per 

doz. blooms., 13-20 
Tulips. sincle, 

white. perdoz, 

bunches 
coloured, 

per doz, bun. 

— double.orange, 
per doz. bun. 

— — red. per 
doz. bun. 

pink, per 

doz* bun. 
Violets, per doz. 
hunches 

— douhle. Marie 
Louise, per 
dn/. bun. 

— Princess of 
Wal . , 

White Heather. 

i>pr t\o7. him. I 0 — 



5 0- 
8 0- 
12 0- 
12 0 
12 0 

1 fi- 

4 0 

2 fi< 



7 0 
10 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 

2 0 

G-0 
4 0 



Anemone, double 
pink, per doz* 
bun, . . 

— de Caen, mix** 
per doz. bun. 

— mauM-. ppr 
doz. bun. 

Marguerites, yel- 
low, per doz, 
hunches 

Minnw:u Amr-ia), 
per pad 

Narcissus. Grand 
PrimO, per 
doz, bun* 

— paper white, 
n^r pad 

— Soleil d'Or 
(Guernsey), 
per doz. bun. 



and Guernsey Flowers. 

s.d* s.d, I s.d. s.d 

Ranunculus, red, 

per doz. bun, 8 0-90 

Barbaroux. 

per doz. bun. S ft- J 0 



1 0- I B 

4 0- S 0 

2 6-30 



16-20 
5 0- fi 0 

I fi- 2 fi 
X 0- 9 0 



1 n- I fi 



— carmine, per 

doz. bun. a 0- 4 0 

Safrano Roses, 
per packet,24 1 s — 

Slock, white, per 

pad 5 0- fi 0 

Violets, Parma, 
large bun., 
each . . . . 2 6 — 

— single, per 

pad* 48-60*6.. — — 



Cut Foliage, &c. 

s. 

Adiantum (Mai- 
denhairFern) 
best, per doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis (Fairy 
Grass), per 
doz* bunches 

Asparagus plu- 
mosus. long 
trails. per 
half dozen 

— — medium, 
doz* bunches 

— Sprengeri .. 
Berberis. per doz, 

bun. *. 
Carnation foliage. 

doz, bunches 
Croiun foliage. 

doz, bunches 
Cycas leaves, per 

doz. 

Eulalia japonica, 
per hunch 



— — per doz, . . — — 
Average Wholesale Prices. 



1 

8 



4 

12 
5 



d. s.d* 

Fern, French, per 
doz. bunches 
— common 

' 0 • Galax leaves, 
green, per doz. 
. . , bunches 

Hardy foliage, 
various, per 
doz. bun. * , 

6-20; Honesty, per doz. 
bunches 

Lichen Moss, per 
doz. boxes , . 



s.d. s.d. 

0 8-08 
4 0-50 



0-12 0 



n c J Moss, gross 
bunches 

0- 5 0 ' Myrtle, doz. bun. 

English, 
0-15 0 small - leaved 
— French, per 
0-12 0 doz- bunches 
S mi lax, per bun* 
- — of fi trails . . 



4 0-80 
10 0-12 0 
15 0-18 0 

7 0-80 

fi 0 — 
1 0- 1 a 

1 3- 1 § 



Remarks,— The short supply of Lilium longiflorum, re- 
sulting in advanced prices, has made a better demand 



■ 
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WARD Emma Jane of Sunnyside Kenninghall-road Upper 
Clapton Middlesex (wife of John Ward) died 13 July 1915 
Probate London 7 March to the said John Ward gentleman. 
Effects £11434 1 os. iod. Resworn £13050 6s. rod. 



WARD George Edward of 87 New Annesley Annesley Nottingham- 
Shire colliery contractor died 20 May 1016 at the General 
Hospital Nottingham Administration Nottingham 21 June 
to Florrie Ward widow. Effects £163 12s. 8d. 



WARD Emmaline of Hill Crest Villa Old Basford Nottingham 
(wi f c of Frederick William Ward) died 1 December 191 6 
Probate Nottingham 20 December to Alice Emmeline Ward 
spinster Arthur George Whitworth solicitor and Celia Marshall 
(wife of William Marshall). Effects £676 13s. 8d. 



WARD George Matthews of 51 Albert-road Romford Essex 
second lieutenant 7th battalion D. C.L.I, died 24 August 
19 16 in France Administration (with Will) London 21 Decem- 
ber to Alice Emma Ward (wife of George Edward Ward). 
Effects £169 15s. iod. 



WARD Esther of 27 Sandringham-street Scarborough widow died 
17 February 1916 Probate York 15 March to Christopher 
Ward retired painter and George Handcock medical 
practitioner. Effects £768 9s. id. 



WARD Ettie Collins of Egremont Benton Northumberland spinster 
died 26 May 191 6 Probate Newcastle-upon-Tyne 12 July 
to Helen Ward spinster. Effects £233 14s. 2d. 



WARD Evelyn Mary of Roslyn Wey bridge Surrey s 
18 May 1915 Administration London 22 June 
William Rush worth Ward esquire. 
Effects £299 12s. 9d. 




to 



er died 
Charles 



WARD George William of 13 Milton-road Stoke Newington 
Middlesex died 18 March 1916 Probate London 5 May to 

Bertie Wallace Tibbie box maker and George Frederick 
Lambe licensed victualler. Effects £594 6s. 4d. 
Resworn £1506 6s. 4d. 



WARD Handel of 19 Fielding-street Middleton Lancashire died 
18 March 1916 Probate Manchester 20 May to Handel Ward 
grocer and Emily Andrew widow. Effects £390 16s. nd. 



WAR D Harold Allen Warne of Fairholme Salt ash Cornwall died 
iS July 1916 Probate London 18 October to Florence Edith 
Ball spinster. Effects £29 6s. 2d. 



WARD Ezra of Well Croft House Wrose Shipley Yorkshire died 
17 February 191 6 Probate London 29 April to John William 
Ward plumber. Effects £5244 10s. Scl. 
Resworn £4924 17s. 9d. 



WARD Henrietta Martha of 19 Avenue-road Southend-on-Sea 
Essex widow died 9 September 19 16 Administration London 
8 December to Fannie Elizabeth Finchette (wife of John 
Finchette). Effects £161 12s. iod. 



WARD Fanny of 26 Charnwood-street Derby 
Ward) died 8 May iot6 Administration 
to the said Bernard Ward hog salesman . 
Effects £2020 1 6s. 3d. 



(wife of Bernard 

Derby 19 July 



WARD Fanny of Beaumont Ampt hill-road Flitwick Bedfordshire 

widow died 23 September 191 6 at 23 Kimbolton-road 
Bedford Probate Northampton 15 December to Henry 
Adams Ball retired railway servant. Effects £603 16s. 3d. 



WARD Henry of 18 Ann-street Ipswich tailor died 15 October 
191 5 Probate Ipswich 10 February to Isabella Ward widow. 
Effects £371. iod. 



WARD Henry of 313a Oldham-road Newton Heath Manchester 
iron driller died 6 January 1916 Probate Manchester 15 
February to Emily Goddard (wife of James Goddard). 
Effects /143 14s. iod. 



WARD Fann}- Elizabeth of the Hollies Wotton-under-Edge 
Gloucestershire widow died 21 October 1916 Administration 
Gloucester 15 November to Arthur Stanley Dickins a trooper 
3/ist Sussex Yeomanry. Effects £927 9s. 7d. 



WARD Henry of 28 Lewis-road Coventry wine and spirit 
merchant's cellarman died 5 February 1916 Probate 
Birmingham 22 March to Fanny Ward widow. 
Effects £309 1 os. 



WARD Frances of 124 North Marine-road Scarborough spinster 
died 29 October 19 16 Administration York 9 February to 
Stephen Ward retired mariner. Effects £113 18s. 4c!. 



WARD Frances Jane of 105 Hartington-road South Lambeth 
Surrey widow died 18 October 1914 Probate London 18 March 
to Albert Isaac Panncll carman and contractor and Ellen 
Playle Peters (wife of George Peters). Effects £124. 



WARD Henry Benjamin of The Firs Richmond-road Caversham 
Reading died 5 October 191 6 Probate London 29 December 
to Lorraine Ward photographer and Edwin Bert Fortescue 
cycle dealer. Effects £4958 6s. 4d. 
Resworn £5353 10s. 8d. 

WARD Henry Brooks of 4 Clarendon-avenue Altrincham Cheshire 
died 6 May 191 6 Administration London 4 August to Harry 
Charles Walter W 7 ard railway clerk. Effects £1663 14s. iod. 



WARD Francis of Carisbrooke-road Walton Liverpool retired 
head constable Royal Irish constabulary died 1 November 
1 91 5 Probate Liverpool 8 February to Frances Ward widow. 
Effects £374 10s. 



WARD Henry Thomas of 80 Alfred-road Handsworth Birmingham 
gentleman died 19 February 191 6 Probate Birmingham 
12 April to Laura Jane W r ard spinster and Alfred James 
Henshaw jeweller. Effects £4494 19s. nd. 



WARD Francis Ernest of The Hollies Wotton-under-Edge 

Gloucestershire died 5 August 19 1 6 Probate Gloucester 4 

September to Fanny Elizabeth Ward widow. 
Effects £1274 17s. Further Grant April 1917. 



WARD Frederick John of Rose Cottage High-street Sawston 

Cambridgeshire died 4 July 1916 Probate London 26 July to 

Albert Arthur Ward commercial traveller. 
Effects £239 4s. iod. 



WARD George of Billingborough Lincolnshire died 24 January 
1916 Administration Lincoln 15 February to Sarah Elizabeth 
Ward widow. Effects £200 10s. 8d. 



WARD Henry William)of Carlton Villa Trimby-road Rayleigh 

4iedr-i--February 19 16 Probate London 4 July to Anne 
Ward widow. Effects £306 2s. 6d. 



WARD Hilda of 87 Park Hill-road Harborne Birmingham spinster 
died 4 January 1916 at the Queen's Hospital Birmingham 
Administration Birmingham 19 January to Sarah Ann 
Ward widow. Effects £268 2s. nd. 



WARD Isabella of 185 Abbey-road Barrow-in-Furness 
Lancashire widow died 10 December 191 5 Probate London 
16 May to George Ernest Ward painter Samuel Ward shipping 
agent and Alfred Barrow solicitor. Effects £9589 13s. 8d. 



WARD George of Willowbrook Eton Buckinghamshire died 11 
December 1915 at 4 Willowbrook Eton Probate London 24 
July to Charlotte Ward widow. Effects £78 17s. 8d. 



WARD George of 7 Princes-street Cowes Isle of Wight died 30 
June 1916 Administration London 10 August to William 
Henry Ward engineer sub-lieutenant R.N.R. 
Effects £235 15s. 7d. 



WARD James of 142 Bolton-road Kearsley Lancashire coal miner 
died 22 November 1915 Probate Manchester 21 January to 
Samuel Ward and Charles Ward engineers' foremen. 
Effects £320 7s. 1 id. 



WARD James of Fern Lea Norfolk-street 
November 19 15 Administration Carlisle 
William Ward commercial clerk. Effects 



Carlisle died 15 

16 February to 
19s. 9d. 
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January io, 19.14. 



The Gardens of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, at 

Ken Wood, Hampstead. 



Lnglian home of the Grand Duke Michael of Kiis.ua forma the 
} most beautiful position of historic Hampatcad, untouched by the 
development of the capital. If il cannot be said that the mansion itself 
has en attractive exterior, the surrounding* are extremely beautiful. The 
estate is two handled acres in extent, and embraces every variety of 
scenery, and the pleasure grounds, in which the Gland Duke and his 
' wife have already made many improvement*; are extensive and charming. 
When I visited them on a brilliant morning in early winter, their charms 
were heightened by the sunshine, which seemed to penetrate every 
corner, although, at all seasons oi the year, there is an abundance of 
shade. The stalely trees arc, in fact, one of the great features of Ken 
Wood, and almost every species i- represented. Hut when Mr. W. Ward, 
who is in charge of the gardens, showed me round, the first subject of 
discussion was the Rose pergola, which has been made since the Duke 
look possession of Ken Wi nd f I ur years ago. 

From the terrace in front "f the house, approached by two flights 
of steps cut in the grass— 
each three yards broad - and 
admirably placed in the 
centre of the sloping lawns, 
tlic pergola, with two tennis 
courts on either side, 
dominates the outlook. 

"In summer," said Mr. 
Ward, "it is the favourite 
resort, and everything is 
done to render it as effective 
as possible. There are three 
chains, and both these and 
the pillars pre decorated ex- 
c 1 u s i v e 1 y with Foscs. 
Planted round, as ground- 
work, arc Calceolarias, An- 
tirrhinums, and Clarkias ; 
while in the centre are two 
Kosc beds filled respectively 
with Caroline Teslout and 
Richmond. The flooring of 
the pergola is paved with 
ordinary stone in rough 
form, laid down and 
cemented in. Climbers are 
represented by up-to-date 
varieties, such as pink and 
white Dorothy Perkins, 

Hiawatha, and Lady Gay, together with older varieties like Crimson 
Rambler, Gloire de Dijon, and -Mrs. W. J ('.rant. Adjacent are four 
large, Ray;, in tubs, two large vases filled with flowering plants according 
to the season, chiefly pink and while. The marble well we fill with 
Hydrangeas. There is a sundial in the middle of the two paths, with 
two figures on either side. The two large lakes beyond are a linking 
background." 

FRUITING ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

"The house is rfestitnle of creepers, which would not be in keeping 
with the architecture ; and Box is largely employed for the decorative 
effects of the terracf Many of the bushes are intended to represent 
peacocks and various birds; others arc in Ibe shape of round balls and 
baskets, the floral contribution comprising Marguerite Daisies and Clarkias 
of a rose shade. From April to October we put out four Orange trees 
in tubs, Both the Charges and the I.emon tree outside fruit freely, the 
latter giving last year quite a hundred Lemons. 

"Nothing, you will nof'cc, is planted in the conservatory, which 
is used largely from Apri to October for tea. As a background 
of foliage there are Myrtles and Camellias, the stonework in front being 
tilled with flvwerltlg plants according to the season. Sometimes they 
are occupied entirely with Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis. Hydrangea 



hortensis, or Sweet Peas, and at others we form com bina lions. • The 
floor is revered with red cocoanut matting, the oak luncheon table, whirh 
is two hundred years old, remaining uncovered. In the centre of the 
flower border is a very tine black marble Italian statue." 

"You must have a brilliant show of Rhododendrons in the flowering 
season." 

" Yes, the plantation- which covers a triangular corner, half an acre 
in extent is a grand sight from June- onwards. The Rhododendron- 
were planted, I believe, about lifly-five years ago, and the 6owers 
embrace everv shade of colour, including conspicuously, red, pink, and 
white. The flowers are all well formed, strongly knitted together, but 
I have no idea of Ihe names of the varieties. Several are standards, 
and others big bushes, varying in height from fifteen to twenty feet. 
The succession of flowers closes with the Ponticums late in July." 

• Which do you consider the most noteworthy of your trees?" 

"The Silvtr Kims are much valued both because of their beauty 

and their rarity, though we 



I 




do not under-estimatc the 
attractions of the Copper 
B e e c h , the Chestnuts, 
Planes. Sycamores, and 
Oaks, which abound in the 
park, and may all be seen, 
more or less, from the south 
front. Hut most of all. 
perhaps, we prize the Lime 
avenue. The trees run up 
to a hundred feet in heieht, 
and when the avenue is in 
leaf they are so umbrageous 
that the rays of the most 
scorching sun cannot penc 
trale beneath them. 

"The flower garden lies 
on the west side, and at botli 
ends there are Rose beds. 
There is no formality in 
the design of the flower 
beds, which arc broken U[) 
at intervals with a number 
of shrubs, so that you see 
them by degTees. For in- 
stance, at the far end of 
the garden, which we 
approach first, are beds ot 
choice Hybrid Tea Roses, including Madame Abel Chatenay, Caroline 
Testout, Corallina, C.russ an Teplitz, Liberty, Madame llerard, Richmond, 
and Viscountess Folkestone. These and the China Roses we use very 
largely for purposes of decoration. 1 mean by decoration, that of the 
garden. All the flowers .used in the mansion yre bought at the nurseries. 

"One of the most satisfactory of the Roses in this quarter for bloom- 
ing is Liberty, which is still in flower. The Rose beds are interspersed 
with ( lumps of Azaleas and Rhododendrons, and a Magnolia on the 
lawn, which flowers in April, is very much admired." 

A LONG HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

"What is the length of the herbaceous border with the Privet hedge 
behind ?" 

"Two hundred yards, and it is planted in big patches of one variety 
to colour. There are great masses of German Iris, Foxgloves in variety, 
Trilomas, Phlox in variety. Delphiniums, Centaureas, Campanulas, 
summer-flowering Chrysanthemums, Anchusas, Hemerocallis,-and Oriental 
Poppies. Behind the Privet hedge, which is a foot high and six inches 
thick, is a background of shrubs and trees, amongst which the Mock 
Orange, Ihe Lilac, and the Laburnum are prominent. 

"The beds at this poinl include two of Roses which only do best 
in ;i sunny position Madame Ravary and La France. Six of the beds 
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are filled, with Brompton Stocks, two white, two pink, and two crimson. 
There are about twelve hundred plants, which are put out in April, and 
yield blooms until October. The special precaution in treatment is the 
double potting, which keeps the plants from becoming pot-bound. They 
are potted off in sixties, then transferred to forty-eights, and from these 
are planted out. 

"For edging round the white Stocks, and in other cases, we use 
Dell's Beet, because of the colour of its dark leaf. The Beet is sown 
in a box, put into sixties, and planted out straight in the borders, where 
it forms an edging immediately. I can strongly recommend the use of 
Beet, grown in pots, for this purpose." 

HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

Passing a rustic seat with a pergola of Ivies, we arrived at another 
combination of bedding. 

"Here," continued Mr. Ward, "are four very large beds of Geraniums 
Queen of the Belgians, white, with a good broad edging of blue Lobelias; 
two beds of pink Geraniums Mrs. Lever ; and two beds of the more 
hardy Hybrid Perpetual Roses, all mixed-, but largely consisting of 
John Hopper, Baroness Rothschild, Black Prince, Captain Christy, Boule 
de Neige, Duke of Connaught, Duke of Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, 
Lord Bacon, Madame C. Lu«et, Mrs. John Laing, and Ulrich Brunner. 
Near the windows of the drawing-room are beds of Caroline Testout 
and China Roses, protected by an Oak hedge over a hundred years old. 

"Other beds of Roses include General McArthur, red, a splendid 
Rose for flowering, but lacking in fragrance. Then there are six raised 
beds, two filled with white Lilium longiflorum, intermixed with pink 
and crimson Pentstemcns ; two with Heliotropes in the centre, surrounded 
either by Lantanas or Spanish Iris ; and two respectively of one variety 
of Violas, Admiral of the Blues. 

"Near these beds is a long row of Sweet Peas, which is planted 
either with King Edward the Seventh, red, or Lady Grizel Hamilton, 
mauve. In front of these is a mass of Clarkiaa, surrounded by Nicotians 
in variety. The annual Larkspur is used largely. We sow in early 
spring, and plant out directly, the colours used being dark purple, white, 
rose, pink, and blue. t 

"Trained to the top of the balcony, adjoining the drawing-room 
window, are Roses in variety, with a border filled this year by double 
Wallflowers, which last from early in the spring until the end of June, 
if not too much exposed to the sun. The flowers are in one spike, 
without side-shoots, show well, and smell as sweetly as the double Stock. 

"There are no flowers in the part of the gardens which faces north, 
except a bed of Myosotis, and another of Marguerites, which we use very 
largely. 

"It may interest you to know that half the windows on the left and 
right of the mansion are blue glass; the main portion of the house dates 
one hundred aiid fifty years back, and the two wings, a century." 

EIGHT ACRES OF KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The kitchen garden at Ken Wood is on a very extensive scale, but 

the houses are small and limited in number. They were used in the late 
Lord Mansfield's time for Geraniums in pots, the number at one time 
exceeding fourteen thousand. The Grand Duke did away with Geraniums 
in the Vinery, and svbstituted Tomatoes. 

""Parsley," I remarked, "looks well in front of the Vineries." 

"Ves, it does well, and has a good curl. The variety is Myatfs 
Garnishing. The Asparagus beds have been here for a very long time ; 
they were specially made and drained for the purpose. We begin 
picking in April, and go on till the end of June. We put manure on 
during the winter, and take it ofl in the spring. The garden is all on 
slopes, and very dry. For that reason ■ we have to manure 'largely, and 
rather dread a dry season. Cauliflowers, one of our best vegetables, are 
sown early in August, transplanted into a cold frame, planted out in 
March, and cut early in June. By this means we get an excellent 
succession. The varieties are Walcheren and F.arly London." 

"What are your other leading vegetables?" 

"Peas are grown in quantity, beginning with Gradus, the best early 
marrowfat Pea, which is followed by Duke of Albany, Gladstone, 
Alderman, and N'e Plus Ultra. As to treatment, \vc take out a trench, 
and fill in with good rotten manure any time in the" winter. When the 
trench is taken out, a stake is put on it, so that we may know where 
it is. The trenches are fifteen inches broad, and there arc four or five 
inches of soil, covered by manure which has been stored for twelve 
months. Runner Beans grown on similar principles also do well ; and 



we have a fine breadth of Leeks. The only two varieties of Potatoes 
are Beauty of Hebron, a magnificent eating variety, and King Edward, 
which last quite up to the New Year." 

HARDY FRUIT. 

■ What about hardy fruit?" 

"Nectarines and Peaches do well on the walls. This year, for the 
first time in eleven years, the crop was a failure, owing to the wet spring. 
The varieties are Royal George and Dymond Peaches, and Pineapple, 
Noblesse, and Lord Napier Nectarines. Large beds of Strawberries arc 
cultivated, and the two varieties used are President and Royal Sovereign, 
the latter being the most useful. I have recently planted a number of 
Black Currants, Boskoop Giant, with Brussels Sprouta between them, 
and both are doing well. Apples and Pears are a considerable feature, 
though some of the trees are very old. The principal Apples are 
Cox - s Orange Pippin, Bismarck, Beauty of Kent, l-ane's Prince Albert, 
Kentish Coddling, New Hawthornden, Blenheim Orange, and Blenheim 
Pippin. Of Pears, the six chief are Marie Louise, Glou Morceaux, 
Williams' Bon Chretien, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne du Cornice, and 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. The Pear trees form quite an orchard, and 
in ordinary seasons the crops are excellent." 

"How long have you been in charge, Mr. Ward?" 

"For ten years, and I was previously foreman at Drumlanrig Castle, 
Dumfriesshire. I was then gardener to Sir James Ferguson at Kilkerran, 
Ayrshire, for four and a half years, and came from Ayrshire to Ken 
Wood, when the late Earl of Mansfield was alive. Strangers, though 
much impressed with the natural charms of the pleasure grounds, are 
sometimes more surprised at • the extent and contents of the' Irjtchen 
garden, which is always kept up to the highest standard in cultivation, 
and repays the care and attention which we try to bestow upon it." 

AiFRtu Wlf.CiiX. 



Next week : Interview with the Superintendent of the Public Gardens 
of Leamington Spa (Mt. John T. Hayes). 

f 

THE TUBEROSE. 

Sweet-scented White Flowers that may now be Started. 

This highly fragrant flower blooms naturally in the autumn, and 
when grown on gently does, not require more than ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. But it is so easily forced that it is possible to get a supply 
of flowers during the greater part of the year if sufficient of the tubers 
are employed. 

For the earliest suprly a quantity may now be potted up in a com- 
post of two parts good fibrous loam, half a part each leaf-mould and 
well-decayed cow-manure, and some sand. Rub the manure up finely, 
and mix all together thoroughly. One good-sized" tuber will suffice for 
a 5-in. pot, and three for a 6-in. Give good drainage, ajid pot rather 
firmly. The Pearl is the hest variety to use. 

A brisk bottom heat of sixty-five degrees should be given, and the 
position should be as light as possible. The plants have a tendenry to 
grow taller than is desirable, especially where they are in a bad light. 
When they are in good growth they must have plenty of water, and 
liquid manure when the bloom spike appears. Overhead syringings are 
also beneficial, and help to keep down insect pests. 



EARLY-SOWN VEGETABLES. 

Increased Productiveness follows Early Sowing in Favourable Localities. 

March and April are generally regarded as the great seed-sowing 
months for hardy vegetables, and in many cases rightly so. But given 
a fairly mild locality, and a soil of a light and porous nature, there is 
no reason why the operation should not be done much sooner, with 
consequent earlier crops or a much larger yield. If it is contemplated 
to take advantage o[ these favourable conditions, the soil should be pre- 
pared at once, so that it will be ready in good time. 

A sowing of Onions may often be made in February or in the early 
days of March, and as this is a very hardy subject, the results arc in- 
variably satisfactory. Parsnips, too, may be sown at the same time, and 
should produce much larger roots in consequence. 

Carrots, as a rule, should not be sown too early, but even with these 
a sowing of one of the stump-rooted or "Horn" varieties might be tried 
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which, though unsatisfactory, did not materially affect the general 
good result*. The exhibition* to be held daring the present year 
are toe following . — The National Bote Society 1 * Provincial Snow, 
Jane 28th ; Summer Show and Gala, August 4th and 6th ; and 
the Chrysanthemum and Fruit Show, November 13th and 14th, 
The Society hag entered into a provisional agreement to rent 
10 acre* at land in Wsstwood Park on a lean of fourteen yean, 
it being proposed to maintain it aa a place of recreation as well as 
a site for the exhibitions. Four hundred pounds are, however, 
required for preliminary expenses, and it is intended to raise this 
by laming tickets available for the whole term of the lease, and 
transferable on payment of a small fee. It is hoped that all 
necessar y arrangements will be completed in time for the Boss 
Show to be held in the Society's grounds. 

In reference to the mildness or TBI season a corre- 
spondent writes : — " Observing a paragraph in the Journal the 
week before last that Primroses had been selling at a penny a 
bonce in London, as something worth notice at this season, I 
may runs that when out shooting in a wood in Worcestershire 
but autumn during October, November, and December Primroses 
were abundant. I also noticed Foxgloves daring the same months 
with Daisies and Buttercups in abundance in some fields. Prim- 
roses, no matter what the weather may be, usually make an 
unnatural growth in woods after a piece has been cleared of 
underwood for about two seasons, and also on hedgerow banks 
under the same condition of being cleared. I have bad some on 
north banks where no son reached all winter. It is a pity that 
people who could spare the time do not gather Primroses in the 
country and send to hospitals and other institutions, where they 
would no doubt be fully appreciated." 

— A daily contemporary remarks that " the great naturalist, 
the late Me. Darwin, seems to have had many admirers in 
Sweden. The subscription for the memorial to him has awakened 
so much interest in that country that the local committee there 
formed baa received subscriptions from no fewer than 1400 per- 
sons, including 'all sorts of people,' writes Professor Loven in a 
letter to the English Committee, ' from the bishop to the seam- 
stress' — the sums varying from £5 to 2d. The English Com- 
mittee, which has its headquarters at the Boy si Society, London, 
has now received (inclusive of subscriptions from abroad), £4000. 
The number of subscribers in the United Kingdom is only about 
six hundred." 

Wz regret to have to announce the death of Me. /WilliJ 
/abo, gardener to the Lady Emily Foley of Stoke Edith Park, 
LTtrtforiiitiiTCii Vr W " d died qp it* sndjnnlx at tlifi~rTim 
paratively early age of fifty-seven, and was able to continue bis 
work until the day of his death. He began his profession by four 
years' residence in a nursery garden at Jersey, took his first place 
in the garden of the late Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick, 
and after staying several years there be became manager of the 
kitchen garden at Hampton Court Palace for Messrs. Jackson and 
Son. From thence be came to Stoke Edith some sixteen years 
ago. Mr. Ward was an excellent practical gardener in all branches 
of the work, and a very steady intelligent man. For the last 
few years of his life, in accordance with Lady Emily Foley's 
directions, he assisted the Woolhope Naturalist Field Club in the 
preparation of that very beautiful work "The Herefordshire 
Pomona," not only by supplying such typical specimens of fruits 
as might be required from the extensive gardens at Stoke Edith, 
but also by giving the results of his observations and experience 
in growing the several varieties. It was a real pleasure to him 
to afford practical information, and he spared no trouble to help 
the Committee in every way he could, always giving his opinions 
with equal freedom and modesty. Mr. Ward was a good type of 
an Englishman, a man of high principle, steady and persevering 



in the performance of his duty, truthful, plain-spoken, and pos- 
sessed of sound common sense — a man, in short, to be relied , 
upon, and who gained, as be well deserved, the esteem and re- ■ 
spect of all his employers through life. 

— A oOBBKBPOVDBrr writes : — " Will the raisers of new 
plants never ' see the error of their ways ' in giving such 
barbarously long names to their productions as at present pre- 
vails 7 The latest example of this practice that has come under 
my notice is Primula simhhbis flgbx-plbho cbispata nana, 
which is certainly long enough to do justice to a plant that is 
remarkable only for a alight crispness of foliage, and flowers 
smaller than the ordinary type of double Primula. A lady having 
desired to have the English name, it was given to her in this 
form — ' the dwarf erisped-leaved double-flowered Chinese Prim- 
rose,' which was declared to be worse than the other, and the 
attempt to master the title wss resigned in despair." 

— It was stated at the last meeting of the Scientific Com- 
mittee, South Kensington, that the specimen of Maonolia 
Campbelli in the grounds of Wm. Crawford, Esq., Lake- 
lands, near Cork, is at length about to flower, there being over 
thirty flower buds on it at present. "This," says the frith 
Hhrmer't Qaiette, " will be the first time of it promising flower , 
in the British islands, and we trust the recent severe frost or other 
winter mishap may not interfere with the full development of 
its gorgeous flowers. We may venture to correct a mistake in 
the report of the scientific meeting in oar London contemporaries, 
in which it is stated that the tree is growing in Mr. Crawford's 
garden, from which it might be inferred that it was trained to or 
required the protection of a wall. Such, however, is not the case. ' 
It is growing as a standard in a low-lying portion of the ground 
at a considerable distance from the garden, and quite near the 
foreshore of that portion of the estuary of the Lee known as the 1 
Douglas channel. With reference to the foregoing, and the 
anxiety expressed with regard to the flowering of M. Campbelli, 
it may be stated that the evergreen Magnolias appear, at laast 
about Dublin, to have suffered from the effects of the December 
frost to an extent that we never remember to have seen before. 
In fact, in some places many growing to walls seem completely 
browned." 

The report of the Errata Forest Committee of their 

proceedings under the Epping Forest Acts, from the date of their 
first appointment to the close of the year 1862, has been printed 
and circulated. The first Committee was appointed on the 3rd of 
/October, and Mr. Bedford elected Chairman on the 11th. The 
first question taken into consideration was the extinction of the 
rights of fuel or wood within the manors of Waltham Holy Cross 
and Sewardstone, as they were utterly destructive to the appear- 
ance of the Forest, The total amount of compensation paid by 
the Conservators for the extinction of this right was £12,922, 13*., 
in addition to which they have paid costs, making a grand total 
of about £16,000. The question as to the waste lands unlaw- 
fully enclosed from the Forest, which are in the Act called 
" pink lands," was next dealt with by the Arbitrator. The con- 
dition of quieting the title to those lands it was decided should 
be by way of rent-charge, and that such rent-charge should be of ' 
a uniform rate of Is. a perch (equal to £8 per acre) per annum. 
The rights of lopping had also to be dealt with, and £7000 paid 
for the extinction of such rights claimed by the inhabitants of 
Lo tighten. The report speaks of the hearty appreciation of the 
Committee, and of the unwearying patience and careful attention 
which Sir Arthur Hobhouse, tbe Arbitrator, bestowed upon the 
many difficult and complicated questions which he had to decide 
The arbitration lasted nearly four years, The total sums paid 
under tbe Arbitrator's orders for land and for costs was £77,606 
16s. 2d., the average cost being about £70 an acre. The entire 
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in water, you cannot wet it » The 
I *fig> 1 iiiidenhair (A. pedatum) is the hardi- 
kU*? whole family. In many places even 
, of the v be £i ' n in the open air. 
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tial difference makes the whole thing vain, be- 
cause you looked on the flowers merely as so 
much furniture for your borders — colour laid 
J down to order, as carpets might be. It will not 
I do that way. Can you guess all that went to 
I produce the result which struck you so in the 
I other mans garden? How he chose that par- 
ticular sort of Wallflower and raised it from 
seed himself, and brought up the seedlings until 
[they were almost his personal friends, and put 
| them in a place chosen half by artistic instinct, 
half by long experience of soils and aspects; 
[how the Crocuses and the Aubrietias had grown 
three or four years in their positions so as to 
jmake thick, natural-looking clumps, and sheets 
[of bloom, . not dotted-about specimens? Is it 
a ny wonder that there is a difference between 
that show and your imported plants at so much 
a hundred, stuck in with perfunctory dib'bers 
about unkindly borders by a man with no heart 
Mis work—sulky, perhaps, at the extra job? 
tv erything turns upon the spirit that moves the 
*orker." Does not this admirably express the 
Wferences which strike us in many gardens? 
tod then the author goes on to tell of a man, 
J gardener by instinct, who, in a single summer, 
bathed impossible palings with creepers, and 
every corner of the ground with crowded 
tC* 1 *" and to draw, as a companion picture, 
^grounds of the squire, all regulated by <c the 
garH ° f the excel lent Mr. Macpher, the head 
EIJl 11 ^' wh °se real genius is centred in the 
*hni • In that single sentence there is a 
^ picture gallery. * 

?rown er 2 5th.— The Galega, when well 
border' V* 1 €xcell *nt plant for the back of the 
graph ' H" 1 ^ be combined, as in the photo- 
*ith \] Mic haelmas Daisies and Roses, or 
**P< on any of the taller perennials. It 
Nut fn 0Werin £ fr >r a Ion? time, and is very 
I. ° r cutting. H. C. Davidson. 
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> Hot hschild, to visit hei 
Jf? { *™<>n> nnd althougl 
from ^ <>» my am 

, t A y les, ""v, that 1 h;.d , y 

0 the year, I found many ,„ 

u r ' r S,K:,l,: , r " J Hi.!!,,-,, H'll , and 

„ ''Xn Wh,Ch Mr - VV;i " ( " to the 

traj^ ;;:;;;s; , ;" n wa * 1 ^ 

vol/ ,1 s6 b 1 ord f r ?»" s . ai <* Mr. Warren, -are, as 

wegonias, Petunias, Fuchsia,, trained Ivy Gera- 
mums, and Salvia patens. Raised }, a kr , o: 

1 ucnsias and Ivy Geraniums are alio dott< H 
about the shrubberies. " 

''You have a fine number of r; olden Vews." 
Ves, during the summer, Golden Y'-ws and 
t-nmson Rambler Roses are quite a feature. 
Yuccas also do remark ah) v well " : 

" What about Con i ferae 
1 here are many fine group , upon the lawns, 
and some of the Wellingtonia gigantea measure 
twenty-one feet round at the base. Weening 
Heeches, Maples, Purple Heeches, Ac-.rs, and 
Pmes also thrive especially. The Abies pm- 
sapo on the south lawn was planted in 1884 
by Mr. Gladstone. " 

As we approached the west terrace garden, 
Mr. Warren said, " I.ady de Rothschild doe* 
not like stiff carpet bedding, but prefer 
thing to be as natural as possible. The only 
scheme of bedding we have is a Prince of 
Wales' Plume. Here, and in the south gar- 
den, the beds are massed with Begonias (Xancy), 
Geraniums (Princess Alexander and Henry 
Jacoby), Ivy Geraniums (Madame Crousse and/, 
Her Majesty), Verbenas (Purple King and Alio / 
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are -so ornamental in tbe (frotji 
;<nd variofif waUrr plant > flourish h 
■>nr ubber w-s whJeh r onneot the piea 
and park are singularly attractive, the most 
•-.•harming piece of natural vinery bem^ the 
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Unte<l with 
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overhanging trees. 'J'he entrance to the kitcher 
jarden is remarkably attractive, and the garden 
tself is a combination '>f utility arid t>ea«ty. 




ASTON CUNTON, TklKG. . \ - 

Aston Clinton is the seat of I.ady Anthony de Koth child. The extea*»ive grounds gv 
ment to twenty-four gardeners. For summer-b edding twenty-six thousand plants are 

+v,^ aii+nmn between fifty and sixty thousan d bulbs are utilised. 



employ 



a. 



*f Proven 7 l nd dutiful Ij'linm giganteum njax 

1^ ^ chin t nearl >^ if not Q 11 ^' hard V' ^ 
f '^ties m u - v '^colnshiie, and in warmer 

I y be safely planted in the open. 



mania Pink), Begonias (Fairy Queen), and 
iotropes. The large bed of Geraniums (Paul 
impel) has been particularly fine and^ many 
of the beds contain dot plants of Palms and 



"What is the size?" I asked. 

"About four acres. As you can judge 



1 art/*' 



yourself, vegetables are ffrown on a very 
scale. Of green rarieties, such at Sproutt, 
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Broccoli, Cauliflower, and Cabbage, we grow 
upward^ of thirty thousand, between two and 
three thousand heads of Celery, and from thirty- 
five to forty bushels of Onions, some of which 
are grown to three and a half pounds each. 
The varieties are Ailsa Craig and Walker's 
Kxhibition." 

"What are your varieties of Celery, which, I 
believe, are grown under cool treatment?" 

"Major Clarke, Veitch'^ Red, and Solid 
White. In -peaking of Cabbage, I might have 
said that we grow two thousand of the spring 
varieties, Sutton's Flower of Spring and KUam's 
Karly. There are none to beat these." 

"Do you go in largely for Peas?" 

"Yes. The two earliest are Veitch's Kxtra 
Karly and William I. These are followed by 
Sutton's Karly Giant, Sutton's Masterpiece, 
Sutton's Kureka (a splendid Pea), the Gladstone 
(a fine, mamcrop Pea), Prodigy, and Veitch's 
Autocrat (a grand late Pea)." 

l T should like to know something about your 
Potatoes." 

"We have a good many varieties out of doors, 
beginning with Sutton's Ninetyfold (also a good 
variety for forcing), Windsor Castle, Sutton's 
Seedling, Sutton's Ideal, Sutton's Abundance, 
Kvergood (a good variety, but requires frequent 
change of seed}, Carter's King of the Russets (a 



"We force two thousand m pots, and, in ftddi« 

' c l Q ir<.flHu n nm d we trow bir 

tion to the varieties already naineo, . ? ,, 

Joseph Paxton, August* Nicaise, and Waterloo r 

"And vegetables r* n , 

"We get French Ueans practically all the 

year. Out of the l>est for ion ing it V«WJ ■ 
Climbiu- Uean, win, h we trn d for the in, 
time twelve months ago. They are belter than 
the dwarf variety, and we shall be pn-king ti"i" 
these pots by the end of November. We force 
about a thousand n»ui , of Aspara-ns, and the 
.ai.it- mimbei of Seakale, during the winter. 
Tin A.para-us < an leathered In November 
and we keep on getim.; it. liKe the Means, nun 
we can cut out uf doors. CarroK .1 nniips, mux 

Potatoes are also forced in pits. 

Coninic-Micing our inspect inn of (he hue range 
of glass, we entered one of the IVaeh houses, 
and here 1 saw a number of (*ti i ysanthemimi^ 
I asked how many varieties were grown, and 
Mr. Warren replied, 

"About one hundred and fifty. 'I he l>< .f »1 
the Japanese are, I think, Australie, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Lord Salisbury, Mafeking Hero, 
Lilv Mountfor.l, Mrs. A. Coodneb, and Mr. I. 
W. Vall'is. Singles are a speciality, and also 
the Anemone varieties. We pot about one thou- 
sand Chrysanthemums al.togrlher. A plant 
which we find makes a dash of colour in woibn 
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heavy cropper and good keeper), Sir John 
Llewellyn, The Gentleman's, Royalty (good) 




Duke of Rothesay, Dalmeny (good), 
Edward VII., The Factor (excellent in flavour 
and a good cropper), Sensation (good). Duchess 
of Cornwall, ana The Scot (a splendid cooker 
and cropper). 

"Beetroot," continued Mr. Warren, !C is rather 
a feature. The varieties grown are Sutton's 
Globe and Sutton'-, Blood-red, both of which 
are excellent," 

|'What is your treatment?" 

"They usually succeed a light green crop, and 
only soot is used as a manure. The result is 
that clean, well-shaped roots are produced. On 
a heavy soil it is fatal to give Beets fresh stable 
or animal manure in any quantity." 

"I notice that you have nets over all the bush 
fruit trees." '*£m 

"They are quite indispensable, becau 
have so many birds about. The nets are put 
on before the trees come into flower, and we 
keep them there until the fruit is all gathered 

Rnvai c? • i y , use ' La Gross* Sucree, 

la?e use leader ^ & ? ain cro P> and > *>J 
Jd !f T V i se » Leader and The Laxton." 

men, as to forcing Strawberries?" 



1 
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is Salvia coccmea grandiflora, of which we have 
a good batch." 

|| How many Freesias do you grow?" 

"Between three and four thousand Thi 
varieties are refracta alba and Leichtlini, but 
alba is the sweeter scenfid of the two. W< hw# 
a number of young plants of Sr. o lax which w« 

!>V f t 1 In ;i corner ol the house when noil,,,,- < \ • 

will grow." w 
I'WhaJ vanehe. .,1 Cyclamen do yo„ grow r 
• 1 Ik four best are Sutton's linfterfly, V.ih a,, 
Salmon Queen, Giant I'ink, and f„ an f M,xr ' 
All these are striking and c*r«llent varieties 

! glv * ( ol * us , JhyrKoidaun cold treatment in 

the summer, and f,,,,] th,, ( t | l( v ,, 0 mnrh { 
in . consequeme, the foliage brnig well ffttaine 
which is seldom the case when the olariU mi 
grown in mm li heat."' FW»» arr 

'How many Tree rdnniw,,,. a 
, J ainaiions <lo you arj in 

lorr J " 

"About five hu n (I rH. an-.l we include „]1 

quae mcetury to have a „ m , „,i ,„ n I « ' 
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H v ^ tl \{ the varieties we grow if" 
t ,l ( " *Joff** r a France, CapOon ilnistv, 

. ... • . 1 , i. 1 M 



I' I 



I lid ' ' rBn v * f M nn ' 1 "limy, 

lll, 'rJ ,ml i 6 ward, Je.-nmi© Dicksoti, Mis. Johtl 
K^> ,1 . , .. ( !! l inil iWotit, Catherine Mermel, 

ft tii < \\ hi t. 




■apt'"" 

'.,,!,.! ' nuu-itir, M ml a me Lambard, nnd 

' 1 1, ,ni to I "« » ill 1 ftoi \ < \ \ 

M<» 1,c Yf'" 1 K"^' fvp, l 1,rnl renewals if* 

StS^ ?ar, V tvc herbaceous bolder? both in the 
' •V (,,! , , l||r | . m * 1 1 * - "!<• . 1 'I the • ohe wall 
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, ; the kitchen garden, and I notice thai they are 
jaihcr extensive," 

-The former ;ne about four yards wide, and 
tt\ < hundred yards lon.q, They on hide plants 
suitable' for providing cut flowers tor 
ration during the spring, summer, and 
autumn months. We have, lo particular, a 
large collection of herbaceous Phlox, about oue 
hundred varieties." 
"You might name a lew which you specially 

recommend." 

"Albaire (pure white), Art axis (heliotrope), 
Archibald lonbes (salmon), Bacchante (car- 
mine), Crepuscule (white). < oquelicot (orang«- 
srarlet), Cornet (i osy.carinine), l)e l.aeepedr 
rose), Ktna (brilliant scarlet), Kugene 
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nvillier.s (Ida*, while eve), l' autoine (Whin 
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fine 
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se and white), Koiautit 
ours Botha {tine rose). 



Mozart (salmon and w Intel, Tat Robertson (rosy* 
carmine), Kossigmd tros\ iii.nive), Suffrage 

i is (amaranth -carmine), 

Vesuvius (bright 



(orange-sal m o n ) , Se so s t 
Sylphicle (large white), 
crimson-scarlet)." 
'Is there any other plant amongst the hel'ba 

•fcoiu section of which you it row especially larg* 
quantities i 



also 



Yes. Mi ( 4 



I )a 



Many of thti* are 

rvatofV decoration 



Tt, ^ rown in pots for cod»_ 

principal varieties are amellns bos*|?l 



* u? >> asteroides, cordifolius proln us, on conies 
m ?'. ' 'I'fb iiihb-, Sensation, liftvit §fBtunr* 
w 111,11 ""s delic&tus, titrbinellu-, Albatross 
,,<!t <rs, [. Wood, R. ParkWi iinl Di*ti<nc 
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U« K ."delude that von havi 



.yp the garden and houtif I# mlm-iably?' 
p],i. "*V6 twenty *fou i men, and there \+ 

H »l °» work for all." v /■'jfoffc v % ' *!■ 
I j ,u loi , ; h.,veyou been here, Mi. Warren " 
'J v ' !, ««n ia charge f.n eleven \ears. Thl» 
Wan >f l ,,i,f ( ' • Imad Urdencr, but I hut 
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1 )' ^' !• V I I . \\, *h<,1l mill lua Min, 
* h "'' * 11 OUI ijoid, lining unit |.mm I In. 

LiLii ?i u, nnupl.o . ,1, d 1 1 u rtuoj o.» o 

V ' :HI " ' 1:1 i Imt, before itotU H mi, .Indl 

lp ,,, ol' oniiid (he yrtin^n Wrtlilv, lu cMM 

spM» ifi| ht»ftmus» nteds a tinlp v^um | 

,,u if * ' ptovulthig 10 timl, m the huriuij, 
vom I;o.mimo. 11. iu., hUN surtnin\ht>d in ili^ 
'"'d -oid w^i wlirii h itnifj tnni>l\ help would 
^rtved n 1 h,. |f»pau»»ao 111104 (rtmtttum, 
s|n»rie»smn, lUm vi, *-n ), 101 instrtm^, winch 

f ' 1 ' 1 vv !M *d uhiIO|'|\ in ( * uin'l >(»( l-lcn Imi v wii\ 

in the Khoiloihu.il ,^ lvudii -, uoei hrtvu huh 

l" ,,ij "I dv\ rtchtm pitl n\*M dull Intlh-i ii.nv, 
1 ri,i^in,u ili,: , ,-.n(,„ | M rtb.iiH .sis in, It, ,, •,,» tloil 
tl,f ' hi'ftV \ con will n, it tu i nmulatf- fth.ivr. the 
bnlba, loi ihii \\iudd cnHfUldV lot [tu-m 
Idfldioli 1 an hr laluu up, siud stoind m «i 1»hn 

"I soil In the eelUi until Mrtieh, wh*»u Hie bultm 

o plant... I , lu te y\«. h av, ihnui in itu IjOlih i, 
a* a tide, In ■ an i< th*|{la\. t •hmI ami nhfltr-O'd 

po-oiuui ot dm uaohiu m;d,-ei ii unin*et»*sttry b» 

la|»< Iheau up k bill U \\ , liv ed 111 tt iMihl pUce 

W'lth clay ifiul^ thev would be mm h \ siuied 
in Ihc i elho \\ e novel nmnleie with the It fide 
( 1 1 a 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 , w tu. h are uli <;\i\\ in lull 
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„ r ,. v „ ,„ ^...wih, und 

would be much injured b\ dPuinhame ut ihro 
toops at this lime, Wo have e\ 01 led nil envoi 
iug theit root* with a-ihei, as thev uovn nrr-m 

to ^nltoi llom the wintot, and ltm\' eeltaoilv 

produce much tinei Ido^soms when allowed h> 

tft'OW* UrttUtrtllv in iho soil thiouohotu the veal 

than il taKen up and liopi «b\ in papoi hag?». 
Ttgriiltaw, howevefi watei when taken up, 
and treated hhe the larger tlUvdioli, oscept those 
which glow in ;t very spuria 1 c-ovuot near th- 
hot»w ator pipe-, ot the euiisorvahuv, wliove thoy 
keep warm and fairly dry in winter ; and those 
Tigenbas which have thU comiurinbW position 
grow most luxuriantly* and aw never taken up 

in win tor, _ k 

Dahlias, t 'annas, ami blue Salvias (jvateu*! 
have, ot course, been saMv houssnl In the 
cellar for some vwks, ami the splendid scarlet 
Lobelia (cardiualis) which adorns one of mi 
banks in the summer (growing in a bogdub 
sunk in the grass) has been nlauied in a box 
for the winter, and will now be lilted into the 
shelter of a frame, lor it Is not quite hardy, and 
.we don't want to lose lb These plants will be 
placed in their flowering quarter* again ot 
\priU but thev do not blossom before v 
when thev ate magnificent, throwing up a quan- 
tity of tall spikes covered with blossom* in the 
most brilliant daik scarlet possible, 
The vvtuter*fioweriug Irises are now *up* 
1 1 „ ,o« tat,**! ulu^es, for thev aiMi* not 

pi ten Willi 1.0 a ii jji«'w*v*» . 

ii„i.O' an.) besides, their low, tic lu ate 
vel'V nain\, inn, wv^vrt ^i ^ , 

tlovvers get too nun h *pla«hed and sta^nea by 
the heav\ tains of our winter climate it not 

1 ;., ^mrt lum The first love v hloastuu 
orotet ten tu^oniew.o. n« 1 » ^v.^ 

!•! leis stvlooa o[»enefl on November mn\ this 

tlu 1- ,,r»*rt siild to l>euiu thnveriug in January 1 
ills ts oiien sani 10 w e*J* Mt*** 
but our great flump* of it ^growing vluaa to m 
aomh wall of ** coniirttittty, or the gravel at 
,be o naee aiwayn atari about the mlfl«ii^ o 

November, and Mqqdy tt* with 

™,„LI,e ^o hnUlfo 

.0 ituotwh iho winter, lot w » K< ■»« oui\ 

( j : |lM 0 f ,hem in May, have pist 

1 de l a . lump l»»e white urn, y i.l u* 

1 ..1 ,0,110 k,t in <t ntitnl oe<oitoni 

niv lo^ai he \pical platu us 01 a ''o'^* 1 . 

ol umuve, with whdo and y«Uf« uuul, 

S,,U,,t t *ht «OW#r« ih At ^vectly the 

. an.l brlnii them ouUhms, piai- 
topid water iiu a wtnny window, 

unfurl th^f -«' rt i >rt ? N vv ? 0u l U, thlm 
rtt t ai fl n,| oue van almost «* then 

w tn half an hont^ o wen 

»'r TiKiit ihov ate» excellent thewets 

I find 'hf*f M" > ,arr o i\ el 

I nt I U0\ 1 1 »* 1 r 1 " 



(., wait h lie npruiu^ "I the blosauni the m-xt 

linnumg, when phuid ot warm water 

Win 1 1 < nil all tjnov the»e charming hues 
i , «i ins t.t\ which f cannot uuderitaitd ; all 
they need 1 1 to be planted, either in April or 
in : .cpoauhef j in *i h"l, div pn-.tl-eni, where they 
will got w.ll lOWtteil all iho summer, and then 
ytiu tan inm iluiu atnne |,u yi-uri. We never 
eoe ihriu any manuie, and only plant them 111 
gravelly soil, foi il thev are 1 it hi v led they will 
un| tli.wrt, but uttdei I In- enndit'ious here* the 
1 lumpM yet ho am t vet v a-u^on, and now pro- 
din,-, iiuiub. d , id tlowffi in wint«r, 'i'hey take 
a yeai "i two lo . tile, ihrruhelves after planting, 
rtl ;,t ih.o fuo ihe N l.nuhi nut be transplanted 
tdten, sit that nothing can be easier to grow, 
and they are quite Itaidy, allhough their ihnvet- 

gi I In it and spiuled with the 1 old tif left oil 

ihe plaul^ tn hitter weather. ^ 

We have lately planted the new dwarf Spira-a 
miiima, a late importation from Japan; it 
only gioWH two feet in height, and will look 
very well In the herbaceous border. Spiraeas 
ao tavouiite shrubs here, fur they are so grace* 
lu) and light, e .pei tally S. Ltndleyana, which 
lm-» very tlilterent foliage from the rest, Kern-hke 
mi effect, and each year, in July, it produces 
go al drooping clusters of a creamy, fluffy sort 
of blossom at the end* ol its shoots. Another 
Hptoea (whit h we grew last year in a pot) is 
now planted between the Water-Lily tubs; thi^ 
\* S. urguta, a slight, graceful little tree whict 
is literally covered in spring with tiny, snow 
white blossoms. S. Thunbergi is in the saiw 
style, but more dwarf, and is a charming pot 
plant for slight forcing, or for a cold green 
house, as it naturally blossoms early in th< 
year Ju->t now its leaves are turning all man 
her of brilliant colours, so that it is very decora 
live in the late autumn as well as in the spring 
Van mi\st keep these shrubby Spiraeas quit 
separate in your mind from the herbaceou 
Spiraeas (venusta, palmata, japonica, etc.), tc 
the latter are bogqdants, and therefore requii 
much more water than the shrubby varietie 
which will flourish in any ordinary border. VS 
grow the lovely pink plumes of the herbaceot 
Spirteas in our bog-tubs, and we have jta 
vi tied the roots of aome of them, to fill anotlt 
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tab at tht end of the lawn, for they are ii 
brilliant and graceful when in blossom, ami 
specially well when standing against dis 
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This'k the tune of year at which to 
toumt your garden with a view to improv 
tor turf van be laid during any mild time, 
new bo 
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ba 
be 



n Hi [\\* Vuuli it rolled \n t 

AiMlutaid tube, or I 
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die patient 



rs can be made, Rose arches or 
is anauged, and water-gardens planted 
d\ things Another thing wWA BftJJ 
looked after it the state of our s 
vou go round this part of the gate 
will be sure to hud that some of the * 
plant, are being pushed and starved or 
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have died 



Many may "be used for 
of cuttir.&'s or root-civi- 



down, 
means 

the number there are sure to be 
l ~;" f ^ot worth keeping. In any case, 
st l~ n AA new varieties from time to 

imprcve- 



- are 

o e to ado ne 



nhou»h all novelties are not 

© for . ar! and a collection formed m 
' goiue ate, 





take to 



Ma. W. Watson. 



ycais ago cannot hope to compete with one which 
his been kept up to date. 

August 18th. — I read in a gardening dictionary 
that Tree Peonies do not succeed, or flower so 
fell, in this country as on the Continent, the 
fetter summers of the latter being more favour- 
to their proper ripening, and early spring 
being less destructive. Yet, in spite of 
dictum, although there could hardly be a 
wraeseason for ripening the wood than the last 
Jf, I have never known them flower better than 
bey have done this year. The flowers are 
^sfularly beautiful; it is hard to say whether 
» double or the single varieties are the more 
watmil. They would be much more popular 
»ot for the length of time which they 
each the flowering stage. When once 
^hed, they should not he disturbed. I 
three or four plants which were so badly 
d that five years ago I decided to move 
j Tilc result was that they did not begin to 
^ again until last year, and then only very 
€iv - This spring, however, they made a 
5hf JW , Such of my friends as grow these 
■Jor Tree Paeonies all report similarly. 
Pst igth — Of washes and mixtures for 
D «" plants there seems no end. For de- 
insects on vegetables, Mr. C S. Voller, 
m T nstructor in Fruit Culture of the De- 
1 Aimculture, says that the following 
Twenty pounds of resin, four 
tic soda (ninety*eight per cent,), 
oil l^snty per cent.), three pints of 
*• *Aii !w a k unaTe cl and forty gallons of 
'it'e^ar v in 8 re ^ents, witn twenty gallons 
^tter t k b°iled slowlv ^p^ree hours ; 
tk.° th . ett stirred in to make forty gal* 



r 



, -~aa, and cold water added to 
^4red . and forty. Of,#$i8»e. if * 
.^Jity is required, the ingredients may 

ced. The worf^ftf most 

of providing the 
or storage. Hence it is that 
ua % finds it mote convenient || 
tter of the preparations sold in 

H. C. Davidson. 
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No. 151.— Mr. W. WATSON, at THE GARDENS, HAREFIELD PLACE, UXBRLDGE. 

Captain Christy, Captain Hayward, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Glory of Cheshunt, Gustave Piga- 

"arrison \% eir, Heien 



ALTHOUGH Hareneld Place is by no means 
a modern residence, the pleasure grounds 
as tney r_ v. are only date back ten vears, 
the esiate having been purchased by Mr. 
Frederick Cox twelve or thirteen years pre- 
viously. With the aid of Mr. Watson, his head 
gardener and bailiff, Mr. Cox. who takes the 
greatest interest in his garden, has made remark- 
-~ I ' v.'e.T.er.ts an z add:;: -,ns, which, in the 

in July, Mr. Watson pointed 
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out to me. In fact, we commenced our rounds 
in a portion of the grounds which, less than a 
decade ago, was an ordinary field. 

Here there are now several beds of Roses — of 
which Miss Cox is particularly fond, though 
equally so of some of the spring flowers — and 
a very showy 
thirty of the bes 



ier with no fewer than 
varieties of Delphiniums. 
Close by is the Rose garden itself, a part of 
which originally was the flower garden. It has, 
however, been considerably enlarged. A strik- 
ing feature is the number of Roses growing in 
bushes naturally, which at the time I saw them 
were blooming luxuriantly. 

"You might tell me the names of some of 
these?" I suggested. 

"They include Garland, Universal Favourite, 
Lucida, Rubnfoiia, old Damask, Gracilis, Mos- 
chata aiba, old Pioneer, and several varieties of 
Rosa rugosa." 
"What are the principal varieties on pillars?" 
"W. A. Richardson, Lamarque, Frances 
Bloxam, Alister Stella Gray, Longworth Rambler, 
Aimee Vibert, Pride of Waltham, Climbing Jules 
Margottin, Wallflower, White Pet, Carmine Pil- 
lar, Mrs. A. Carriere, Dr. Rouges, Reine Olga de 
Wurtemberz, Eleanor Berkeley, Madame Plantier, 
Psyche, Vivid, Universal Favourite, The Gar- 
land, Turner":- Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Queen 
Alexandra, Flora, and several others." 



neau, Jeannie Dickson, 1 — 
Keller, Horace Vernet, Madame Eugene Verdier, 
Madame Gabriel Luizet, Madame Victor Ver- 
dier, Margaret Dickson, Maurice Bernardm, Mrs. 
John Laing, Mrs. Cocker, and Mrs. G. Dickson. 
■•Are the Teas as numerous?" 
"Not quite so. but there are a great many. 
These are some of the best:— Belle Lyonnaise, 
Bouquet d'Or, Madame Chauvry, Madame 
Berard, Anna Olivier, Beaute Inconstante, 
Bridesmaid, Caroline Kuster, Catherine Mermet, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Dr. Grill, Elice Fugier, 
Ernest Metz, Jean Ducher, Lady Roberts, 
Maman Cochet, Niphetos, Papa Gontier, Prin- 
cesse de Sagan, Rubens, Safrano, Souv. de 
Gabrielle Drevet, Souv. d'Elice Vardon, Sunset, 
and white Maman Cochet." 

; 'To make the list complete, we should add a 
few Hybrid Teas." 

"Antoine Rivoire, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Bessie Brown, Caroline Testout, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, C'ara W T atson, Gloire Lyonnaise, Grace 
Darling, Helene Guillot, La France, L'lnno- 
cence, Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame Cadeau 
Ramev, Madame Jules Grolez, Madame Ravary, 
Meteor, Mildred Grant, Marquis of Salisbury, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Gladys Harkness, 
Madame Pernet Ducher, Purity, and Miss Ellen 
Willmott." 

"On the walls," continued Mr. Watson, "we 
have, in addition to several of the same as on 
pillars, Climbing Eugene Verdier, Climbing Cap- 
tain Christy, Madame Pierre Cochet, Noella 
Nabonnand, Gustave Regis, and Bardou Job." 

"Is there any point in respect to treatment 
which you would care to mention?" 

"Either the second or the third year I take 
all the Roses up, trench, and replant them. If 
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der in' the Kitchen Garden at Harefield Place, Uxbridge 



-You mutt have a great quantity of varieties 

in the beds ™ d *°l**™" Here are a few of the 
sir name i* legion, nere are * icw ui * 

Tw.«t HvbrM Perpetual*: —Abel Carrie. Alfred 
CrtoXk K. Wlliams, Baroness Rothschrld, 



best H 



this were not done, T am sure that they would 
not be worth looking at, particularly those in 
the beds that come within the reach of the roots 
of the Elm trees." 

"Daffodils are another chief feature?" 
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VVe force 12,000 Daffodils in the winter, and 
outside they are grown in profusion. In the 
grass the varieties include Cervantes, Emperor, 
Golden Spear, Maximus, Princeps, Ruguobus, 
Spurius major, Queen of Spain, Johnston, Obval- 
lans, Horsfieldii, Cynosure, Leedsii, Sir Wat- 
kin, Stella, Conspicuus, Duchess de Brabant, 
Poeticus, Poeticus ornatus, Biflorus, Old 
Double, Glorioso, Grand Monarch, Soleil d'Or, 
and Jaune Supreme. 5 ' 

"What about those in the borders?" 

"The principal are: — Ard-Righ, Emperor, 
Glory of Leiden, Her Majesty, Maximus longi- 
virens, M. J. Berkeley, King and Queen of Spain, 
Bicolor, Empress, J. B. Camm, Michael Foster, 
Mrs. Walter Ware, Victoria, Cernuus Pulcher, 
Duchess of Connaught, if. W. Burbidge, Mrs. 
Camm, Mrs. Thompson, Marchioness of Lome, 
Sir Watkin, Nelsonii, Mrs. Backhouse, W. Wilks, 
and Poetarum." 

The Rhododendrons were, of course, over ; but 
I inquired the number of varieties grown in a 
very fine bed, and Mr. Watson replied: — 

"From forty to .fifty. The soil is loam, and 
the bed was only trenched with plenty of 
manure." 

"Did you not use any peat?" 

"No, we had the plants off the loam at Berk- 
hamstead, and they did not need peat." 

Then we came to another feature at Harefield, 
namely, the bulb garden. 

"This," said Mr. Watson, "is quite new, and 
was made in the present year. Formerly there 
was only grass and a large herbaceous bed. In 
the spring all the beds, nearly fifty in number, 
except four corners, were planted with Tulips." 

"How many did it take to do it?" 

"About nine thousand. The varieties were, 
Artus, Chrysoiora, Cottage Maid, Empress of 
India, Grand Duchess, white Joost van Vondel, 
La Reine, L'Irnmaculee, Montressor, Ophir d'Or, 
Proserpine, Prince of Austria, Wouverman, Prin- 
cess Marianne, and Moudheron. Two of the 
corner beds were planted witlh Pinks and Pansies, 
and two with Anemones." 

"And the summer bedding?" 

"At present the bedding in the bulb garden is 
chiefly made up of Verbenas Miss Willmott and 
Scarlet King, Larkspur, Lavatera, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Coreopsis, Asters Chinensis and Tro- 
paeolum Tom Thumb, with centre small beds 
of Begonias and Dianthus. Of the four beds 
in front of tlhe stone seat, two consist of Pom- 
pon Dahlias, dwarf, and two of seedling Agera- 
tums." 

"The statuary in the bulb garden is very 
ornamental." 

"Mr. Cox bought it in Venice, and it is much 
admired." 

Passing the stables, whose walls were covered 
with Carmine Pillar Roses, Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
the Paisley Vine, Jasminum, Azara microphylla, 
and one old Fig tree, we came to the house itself, 
and I asked its age. 

"It is about two hundred years old," rejoined 
Mr. Watson; "the estate, which is between two 
and three thousand acres, formerly belonged to 
the late Mr. Newdegate, M.P. As you see, the 
house is simply a comfortable country residence. 
You may also notice that the Tropaeolum specio- 
sum, which is creeping all over the railings, has 
covered the bell-pull. The other creepers are 
Ivy and Ampelopsis." 

The front of the house faces the Berkshire 
Hills, and on the pretty, sloping lavn were six 
large pots of Ivy4eaf Geranium, Lady Cran* 
borne, four feet by three ; two specimen plants * 
of Fuchsias, in charming fancy vases, and about 
three dozen standard Roses. There had been 
from three to four hundred blooms on each of 
the Geraniums, whose foliage was quite up to the 
high level of the flower. The fine timber is a 
feature at Harefield, aa4» first of all, Mr. Wat- 
son called my attention to a deciduous Cypress, 
some splendid Oaks. 
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"The stems of the Oaks," he said, "go up 
twenty or thirty feet, as straight as gun barrels* 
^^^RM^ down to widen tlhe drififcy quite 

^^^ptoP^enw^f^^il' tw^feood' Poplars . an d 
a wy fine lot of old Acacias^ 5 > 



In fact, there is an Acacia Walk, along which 
we passed to the Sunset Walk, and then the 
Elm Walk, observing on the way an ornamental 
well, and a quantity of thriving Laurels. 

"How many trees are there in the Elm Walk?" 
I inquired. 

"About twenty-four. Though called the Elm 
Walk, there are, as you see, Limes on one side. 
I believe the Walk was planted about the same 
time as the Elm Walk at Windsor, two hundred 

1 1 



"We force about thirty T a 

Clarence u^a v *v 




of Clarence and FrogmoYe *T* io P la m s tw 

three pounds of fruit nff t S ? lec ^d I tola * e 

v 11 mi on each plant * took ov P , 



years ago. 

At this stage we entered yet another Walk, 
called the Broad Walk, with pillar Roses on one 



1C OlUaU 1 VY«UA, Willi jJlliai. IWOts \jh u»v 

side, and facing them an old-fashioned garden 
containing Auriculas, Anemones, London Pride, 
Canterbury Bells, Columbines, Lilies of different 
sorts, Irises and May-flowering Tulips. Near 

A A a. ^— - — — — __ _ A ^ — — -* 
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sorts, Irises and May-flowering Tulips. Near 
this is a Pasony Walk, with a Rose hedge on 
either side, the Roses being grown roughly, 
while between the Paeonies were early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, the object being to get a little 
cut flower in the autumn. 

"How many Chrysanthemums do you grow 
for specimen blooms?" I asked, as we approached 
the glasshouses. 

"About five hundred, and about five hundred 
for decorative work. Tfhere are one hundred and 
twenty varieties of the Japanese, and fifty varie- 
ties of the Incurved, and I suppose that we 
have about three hundred early -flowering Chry- 
santhemums planted in the border, and in odd 
corners." 

"You have a very good specimen of Syringa." 

"Yes, it is a later variety than grandiflora. 
It flowers three weeks afterwards. We got it 
about eleven years ago. It was grown from a 
cutting from Bervoir Cast'e, and throws out 
shoots six and seven feet long." 

"Is there anything special in the stove?" 

"No. There are a few Orchids, Cattleyas and 
Cypripediums, Crotons, Dracaenas, and a num- 
ber of plants of Begonia President Carnot. The 
Fernery contains more Orchids, including a nice 
spike of Oncidium Forbesii, and two beautiful 
plants of the Cradle Orchid." 

"Which Grapes do you mainly rely upon in 
your Vineries?" 

"In the late Vinery there are three rods of 
Muscat of Alexandria, one of Mrs. Pince, one of 
Gros Colman, and one df Alicante, with Ham* 
burgh on the back wall. The early Vinery con- 
tains three rods of Black Hamburgh, one of 
Madresfield Court, one of Foster's Seedling, and 
one of Buckland Sweetwater. Figs are grown 
on the back wall, Brown Turkey, White Mar- 
seilles, and Pingo de Mel. The- other two are 
mid-season Vineries; Mill Hill Ham-bro' and 
rosters Seedling are the sorts grown." 

"You have a considerable show in the flower- 
ing house." 

at"**?!.** 5f; w «tt .toe purpose of a conservatory, 

^n'i C £ alm V n the centre > is a fine spec! 
men ot a Tree Fern, grown from a plant in a 
3-m. pot, sent me by Mrs. Cox from Cannes 
twenty years ago. The roof is covered 
with Tacsonia van Volxemi, Clianthus, Plum- 
bago capensis, and Jasminum grandiflorum, a 
French variety. Among the plants are Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, Gloxinias, Petunias 
Verbenas, and Hydrangeas." n f 

ture^" larg ° niUmS aPP6ar t0 be an im P° rtan t fea- 

rl3* l? W i f0rty «r 0 J. fif ^ defies. They in- 
elude Swanley White, Sunbeam, Niagara 
Madame B Janet, Mrs. E. Rawson, f H * 
Ardenne George Reid, Achievement, Golden 

f lTZr ' r ae \ P arr T eta ' Sherlock Hol ™*> Lady 

C ° Sette ' J ean Ra ™au, and 'whitl 
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°ver 
Hi th fe 



season, and there is nnw 

a °P: T °°e °f the Melons V a E^-J^V haH 
which I have been crossing <* *y owi' 

is Earl's -Favourite. W S l 01 **** i the f ofoe' 




"What about winter-flowering varieties?" 
1 here are about two hundred of these Thev 
include Ladv Roscoe, Cassione vlhl\ if 7 
Mrs. Simps6n, Mrs D'Ombr/i; Et * eI * Lewis < 

Marlborough, 'Duke of Y^rk cJ^t^ 
General Hull or o j J* <-onan Dovle, 

Mikado Chan^V w ^ The Sirdar > ™e 
MiKaao, cnaucer, Mary Pelton, F. Haves Pru- 
dent McKinley, Mr, 1* K Cr^ n r \ ^' 
u A „ii, T t * a. . ween, Countess d<* 



is Earl's • Favourite TI 6 ,0t 
varieties of Cucumber ^re f ?f n -? e! *ed 

Mr. Watson, "are Vallota purpur^'" f ntin »ed 
have over two hundred seedC. ' ° T f ^ ich I 
get a cross with the Zephyranthel f cJ„ ' ned to 
with Cyrtanthus var. fl^ambeau L, ' Data ' 
yet whether I am successful or Z r, not sa > 
I grow from seedlings of mv oum Gloxin ias 
pink, pure white, and spotted hl7,. SaVln8, ft e 
also five varieties of AchTmenes^/^'^es ; 
Amaryllis aulica." ' na a Q ozen 

<( How many houses are there?" 
Four Vrnenes, three forcing houses ™« 
tory, greenhouse, Fernery, ftove a nH DServa ' 
pits and frames." 7 and se veral 

Then, proceeding along the Apple border ^ 
mg which are Gladioli Childsii Zd Na nc ieii^ 
and St Bngid Anemones, we paused at M J 
Watson's house to look at the fine L • 

^ en ,ho trU , 6 Variet y of Ba ^sian Tot 

on the wall, and crossed over to the <rS! 

did orchard kitchen garden, with its hLd& 
gates, brought from Venice. Here a bolder of 
Michaelmas Daisies right along to the end o 
thirty-six varieties, and Sweet Peas, planted in 
clumps of one variety, attracted my attention. 
| ( How many varieties?" I asked. 

7™^^;^°' a11 raised in pots; two clumps 
of Miss Wi mott, Lady Grisel Hamilton, and 
white Miss Willmott, and one of the following - 
Lord ^enyon Lady Cadogan, Lady Ormsby 
Gore, Golden Gleam, Mrs. Fitzgerald, Hon. Mrs 
Kenyon, New Countess, Salopian, Pink Friar, 
badie Burpee, Countess of Powis, Prince Edward 
of York, Duke of Westminster, Ignea, Imperial 
Blue, Queen of Pinks, Black Knight, Queen Vic- 
toria, Captain of the Blues, Navy Blue, Triumph, 
America, Lord Rosebery, Jeannie Gordon, Lady 
Mary Currie, Agnes Johnston, George Gordon, 
Prince of Wales, and Dorothy Eckford." 
^ "Wlhat is the name of the fine white Carna- 
tion facing the Sweet Peas?" 

"Kloki. I do not think that it is common. We 
have about one hundred plants. There are about 
thirty or forty other varieties, of which the best 
are Raby Castle, Bella Donna, Miss Willmott, 
Miss Sage, Queen of Holland, Limber Clove, 
Glare, Minerva, Duchess of Fife, Mrs. Eric 
Hambro, Mrs. Apsley Smith, Mephisto, and W. 
C. Cutbush." : .f . 

"You must have an enormous number of varie- 
ties in the herbaceous border?" 

"Yes, that herbaceous border is a feature. 
The varieties include Alstromerias, Liiiums 
Szovitsianum, CToceum, tigrinum and Fortunej, 
Oriental Poppies, Funkias, Polemoniums, Gail- 
lardiasj Lychnis, Phloxes, Spiraea, Adhilleas, 
Tree Lupins, Saxifraga in variety, and a host 
of others." ; \<. : - : 

i u Can you tell me the length of the Rose bor- 
der with pillars at intervals at the back? 1 

"A hundred and fifty feet. It is about eighteen 
feet wide. Nearly all the Roses in the beds » 

are Teas, except those at the far enu 



this garden are Teas, except those at the tar en . 
which are Hybrid Perpetuals. In the new jh^ 
of kitchen garden, made four years «go, ^n^ 
are Raspberries and Gooseberries ne 



in the single large 

_ # . J) 




side. The only flowers i» — ^ 
are Shirley Poppies and Lavender. 
cc And the fruit on the walls?" . Therft 
"Cherries, Peaches, Pears and . A P r J^ Strained 
are on the south wall three W™>* U6irO&* 
Pear trees in the middle, with two » * ^ 
dividing them, then a break of cpTdons -^^ m& 
side, with five Apricot trees at one . t 

t * «+ other, un h . 



ApP^f 



three Peach trees at the other, 
part of the west wall there . ^ e ef f fllier 4 ys«tn.- 
Apples are also grown on gw^g^J you 

"What varieties tit dessert Apple- i 
on the wall, and bushes? itlf Ash^ejf 

-They include Adam^s P«W > caf „iani, 
Kernel, Beauty ot Bath, Uayg 
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v «tn Court of Wick, Cox's Orange 
kle 's P l P p "hire Quarrenden, Duchess of 
0**£ D eV0 ? £h Peach, King of Tomkins' 
^ur«J» of the Pippins, Lady Sudeley, 
r nflt y, K1 " g Pearmain, Margil, Newtown Pip- 



rietlcS, luuiuuiug .DisiiiijuL-iw, 

rtbW c nTanee» Bramley's Seedling, Cox's 
Biefl^t Ws Prince Albert, Lord Derby, Lord 
L$ot&> L , ord Suffield, Sandnngham, Stirling 
GfO» ven Th e Queen, Warner's King, Frogmore 
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and Peasgood's Nonsuch 
^nv varieties of Pears?" 
}IoW nJrt Q ^ forty, on walls and pyramids. 



pro 



Tbey 




| y" ind ThomVson" ; srTriornphe de Vienne, Van 

^Vlliams's Bon .Chretien, Beurre d'Aman- 

Mtf° 5 » w "iachelier, Beurr6 Bosc, Beurre Clair- 

li»» ^ tt a Diel, Beurre* Giffard, Beunre Hardy, 

g* au ' ?tf Lillet. Beurre Superfin, Beurre Brown, 
geurre -Monu , dQ Lamyj ConferenC6j 

Charle n,r de la'Cour, Directeur Hardy, Doyenne 
Conseiuer u - $ ^u Cornice, Durondeau, 

805 niirre Emile d'Heyst, Fondante d'Au- 
**** GanseVs Bergamot, General Todleben, 
rum korceau, Josephine de -Malines, Knight's 
010 T T nuise Bonne of Jersey, Magnate, 

Marillat, Marie Benoist, Marie 
^! Marie Louise d'Uccle, Ne plus Means, 
and Oliver de Serres." 
" 1 \nd Peaches and rlums/ 
*<The Peaches in the new garden are Lady 
lahnerston, Nectarine Peach, and Mr Glad- 
[tone We also grow Barnngton, Bellegarde, 
Crimson Galande, Exquisite, Grosse Mignonne, 
Noblesse, Prince of Wales, Princess of Wales, 
Royal George, Sea Eagle, Stirling Castle, arid 
Waterloo. The Plums, Which are all on walls, 
ue Belle de Septembre, Coe's Golden Drop, 
Greengage, Jefferson's, Kirke's, Late Trans- 
parent, Early Transparent, Diamond, Early Pro- 
fee, Monarch, Pond's Seedling, and Victoria. 
-Will you add the Apricots and Cherries? 
'"Kw Apricots are Breda, Moor Park, KaisSha, 
large Early, St. Ambroise, and Shipley's. The 
Cherries, all on walls, are Belle de Orleans, 
Bigirwau, Bigarreau de Schreken, Bigarreau Na- 
poleon, Uigarreau Taboulay, Black Eagle, Black 
Tartarian, Early Rivers', Waterloo, St. Mar- 
fret's Guigne d'Annonay, and Belle Magni- 
ficat.' 1 

1 will not ask for the varieties of the 
Other fruit, but which do you consider the best 
Strawberry?" 

"Royal Sovereign. We also grow Trafalgar 
*?d Latest 0 { All The plants are thrown away 
r the sfcoiui year.'* 

Would you like to say anything about vege- 

*bles?'" 

•«e just putting earth to the Celery, of 
*J grow tout varieties, Standard Bearer, 
Chrk, Early Rover, and Sutton's Solid 
Special Onions are grown for show, 

, Suth n's Globe, Dobbie*s 
uter's Record. Xast year 
pounds in weight, 
nianv shows?** 

MbiUftfcit Uxbddge* For 
i a Chrysanthemum show, 
year or tw&ago* sine* when 

lidenhead. I have 
ithrmums. Grapes, 
ken the first prize 
Japanese. 1 
ad two years 
vet had any 
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Durham, and at the end of four years I went 
East, to Thornham Hall, Eye. 1 was there a 
year, and for four years at Henham Hall, Wing- 
ford, as general foreman." 

"When did you become head gardener?" 

"Thirty-one years ago, when I went to Eagle- 



hurst, Southampton. I was there for n ne year. 

under Count Balluany, and Un ei, i id i N • 

Cox. When Mr. Cox gave up J fl «^!"" i M ( ^ ^ 
and took charge ot these guldens. I h.it i» tw ave 
years ago, and 1 have virtually made the ga,<leM 
what tlW are." ALFRED VV.ia.ux. 



Letters 



from 



a 



Lady 



Gardener. 



No. 108. — BULBS FOR CHRISTMAS. 



DEAR KATE,— It seems early to you, I dare 
say, to prepare for Christmas, but if you 
want to have plenty of flowers at that time (and 
who does not?) you must now start them, for 
we have to remember that the days are already 
getting shorter and cooler, and it is fatal to suc- 
cess to depend upon fire heat alone. 

No, the first stages of forcing for winter bulbs 
are best done by the sunshine of autumn, and we 
must not fail to make the most of it. So order 
your early bulbs directly you get the catalogues, 
or else write a card to some good horticulturist 
to send you his catalogue as soon as it is pub- 
lished, when you will have plenty of choice. 

The very earliest of the bulbs to open their 
blossoms are the Roman Hyacinths, then come 
the Paper-white and double Roman Narcissi, Van 




Free si a refkacta alba. 

Thol Tulips, Freesias, and Lilies of the Valley, 
after which th^re is such an embarras de richesses 
that I cannot mention half the lovely things. 

If you have not already potted your Freesras, 
don't fail to do so M once. For flowering at 

£(M J* is a ^^tv'^nsnin: 
than August, but if we have plenty of sunshine 

,ha o " A' t his vear, there will be time for 
in September n •> * G - thcm good 

them to open by LnriMin» ) u - _ , , *v.*v 
*r\ n Ice fwith a wire-crock below it, for they 

hit, ?l stind out of doors for many weeks, and 
have to stand ou ^ 

impost of loam, leaf-mould, soot, and 

0 n/be stire to plant the bulbs two inches 

1 "^ r o 8l 0 « it-some people put three 
b V l 1 ! time Cover them to the depth 

rneT H ot In the , I«ad«,lf yo« like, 



others 
$tkih a 

lan4|-- 

dressed 
fat b 

only* 

only 
of 

sunni*i 



for Freesias can be grown as window plants with 
success, so that everyone should have them. 
Another good point about these lovely flowers, 
which scent the room with their fragrance, is 
that they increase and multiply with rapidity, 
so that one has plenty of them each year, with- 
out buying fresh bulbs ; in fact, we always have 
enough to make half a dozen Christinas presents 
to our neighbours, or else we should be over- 
done with them ourselves. 

Do not put ashes over Freesias — it makes them 
weakly; the little shoots will soon appear, and 
then you can water them, but the rain and dew 
will be enough moisture until then. Freesias 
need plenty of water when in growth, and after 
you have top-dressed them with a little rich soil, 
and taken them in to the greenhouse (about the 
middle of September), they must stand close 
under the glass roof, and have tepid water daily, 
with soot-water twice a week as soon as the 
buds show, and syringing every fine afternoon, 
to keep them free from aphides. Top-dress them 
whenever they seem inclined to lean over the pot, 
and press the fresh soil round each bulb, to keep 
it straight ; these bulbs have a very thin place in 
their stems, which makes them inclined to 
wobble, but if this is w T ell supported, and they 
are kept close to the glass, the only stakes they 
will want are the thin stems of Michaelmas 
Daisies, cut in even lengths, three of them being 
placed round the edge of the pot, and thin raffia 
tied between them. 

Talking of Freesias, the pink Free si a which 
was introduced in the spring is blooming now, 
and it is a pretty, slender flower, like the creamy, 
white Freesias in shape, but in rose-pink of 
rather a bluish shade. It is odd of it to bloom 
in August, and I scarcely know when it will be 
ready to start again, but we shall not hurry it off, 
but keep it moderately damp until its foliage 
turns brown naturally, and then keep it dry in a 
sunny place, as we treat the rest, and, perhaps, it 
will gradually rearrange its seasons to fit Eng- 
lish temperature, as I understand that the bulb 
we have came direct from South Africa. 

The Roman Hyacinths and Van Thol Tulips 
we plant in boxes (eight inches deep) of light 
soil, and place them in a warm corner out of 
doors, each covered to the depth of an inch or 
two with fine ashes over a layer of moss. Tn 
about five weeks, the earliest of them will be 
ready to start (showing green points), and they 
will then be removed to the greenhouse shelf, 
first putting them at the cool end near the door, 
and then gradually increasing the warmth as 
the buds appear. Another plan of growing them 
is in a bowl of water, gravel and charcoal, and 
if you choose this way yon should place the 
bowl, when planted, in a dark corner (not a close 
cupboard, however), until the green points show, 
after which we put the bowJs on the ledge of 
the south-east window of the dining-room (where 
there is a daily fire}, and they come on "beanti* 
fully there* But if the weather ts frosty, or the 
winds cold, the bowls are taken away from the 
window at night, and covered with newspapers 
in a sheltered corner, nntU the usnal domestic 
earthquake of the morning is over, for the sharp 
draughts which are necessary during the brush- 
ing out of the room are very bad for growing 
bulbs. 

The Chinese Joss Flower {or the early Narcis* 
sns) is usually grown in a bowl, and can be easily 
induced to blossom at Christmas if put in early * 
most of the Tazzetta (or small-cupped) group of 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 



LETTERS FOR Pubxjcation, — All tomTitunicatwn* intended 
for jrublictitti#n, as well at ipe&im&is and plants for 
naming, should be addressed to the Editor, 41, Welling- 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London. Cvwimmiea- 

tiam should be written off OflE side only OF the 
PAPER, sent its early in the week as possible, and duty 
signed by the writer. If desired, the signature -will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith* 



APPOINTMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

■ 

MEETINGS. 

FRIDAY, July 1— Dundee Horticultural Association. 

SHO W3. 

TUESDAY, June £8— Maidatooe Horticultural aod Ease. 

{Ipswiuh, Windsor, FaTDiDgham, 
and Kichmnnd (Surrey), Hose 
Shows. 

TWimeinAV Tn _ ^iCanterbury, Eltham s and Win- 
THURSDAY, June 30 j tester Rose, 

FRIDAY* Jtjiy 1— Brock ham Rose, 

SAT UHD AY, J ult 2 —Crystal Palace (National Rose) , 

SALES. 

f Clearance sale of glass erections, 
J stock, and utensils at the Nur- 



MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 



June 27* 6ery , N OT thwold Road, Clapton, 
\ by Protlieroo and Morris. 

i Suls of a private collection of 
June 28 -J established Orchids, at Prgtherutj 
f and Morris' Ruom a, 

( Sale of imported and established 
JiriA' l) Orchids, at J*r other oe and 
( Morris' Hoodis. 



CORRECTED AVERAGE TEMPERATURE FOE THE ENSU- 
ING WEEK. DEDUCED FROM THE OBSERVATIONS 
OF FORTY-THREE YEARS, AT CHISWICK.-62* B. 



Tie Veitch 
Mtnltilliats, 



Tkk Veitdh Memorial Trustees 
in their discretion have, as we 
believe, acted wisely in their 
determination not to confine the awards they 
make to meritorious exhibits, but have extended 
their recognition also to gardeners who, by their 
labours, have substantially promoted the advance 
of horticulture, To ere are many ways in which 
gardeners may thus contribute alike to the 
advancement of their craft, and to their own 
honour and repute. Assuredly there are no 
more powerful mean a of doing this than by 
actually calling into existence valuable races of 
plants which previously were non-existent. In 
thin way ? the raises of new plants take rank 
with great artists and great men of letters, who, 
by their genius and skill, are actually originators 
of new objects of value, interest, and beauty. 
To make two blades of grass grow where one 
only grew before, is a task that even an 
average cultivator performs every day of 
his life. But the intelligent and skilful 
hybridise r does more than this — he may, in a 
sense, be said to create that which before had no 
existence. The two gentlemen selected by the 
Veitch Trustees this year belong to this cate- 
gory. They are members of a class which James 
Veitch, to whose memory the Medals were 
tutedV^nd who was pre-eminently a judge of 
laracfcer^ sogrBatly encouraged in his lifetime. 
Mr. Watson, tae Assistant- Curator of the Royal 
Eti ens, K gw<in association with Mr. Nichol- 
son, occupies a distinguished but an extremely 
difficult position, While ordinary gardeners 
have to care for their Grapes, their kitchen 
gardens, and to a supply of decorative plants and 
cut flowers, and comparatively little besides, the 
Curator at Kew has under his charge a vastly 
more varied and important collation of plants. 
He has to consider not only the general decora- 
tive effect of the gardens, but the interests of 
science, which at Kew should always predominate, 



insti 



and the development of the economic resources 
of the several colonies. The standard of cultiva- 
tion in that establishment should be, and indeed 
is, high in all departments, and the collections 
should be thoroughly representative, and not 
limited to a few classes of plants only, such as 
may be in vogue at any particular time. Those 
who have watched the condition of the Royal 
Gardens for some years past will recognise how 
greatly the cultural details throughout have 
been improved without any lowering of efficiency 
in those special features which renders Kew 
unique among the gardens of the world* More- 
over, Mr. Watson may proudly claim to have 
originated a new race of hybrid Streptocarpus, 
which bids fair to rival, if not to surpass, the 
Gloxinias in the estimation of the horticultural 
public. 

Mr. Hk a l is one of a famous band of hybrid- 
ists at the Chelsea nurseries, and a worthy 
associate of Dominv, of OouitT, of Seden — need 
we sav more ? Those' who know what the 
Amaryllis has become in his hands, and specially 
those cognisant with his feat in originating the 
greenhouse Rhododendrons, in all their wonderful 
variety and beauty, will feel that he has well 
won the honour which Sir Thevob Lawrence, 
the President of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
at the instance of the Veitch Memorial Trustees, 
conferred upon him on Tuesday last. 

Our readers will feel an interest in the follow- 
ing particulars relating to the career of these 
two representative gardeners, and with which, at 
our request, we have been favoured by them : — 

" W. Watson left school twenty-three years 
ago to be apprenticed to the propagator in the 
nursery of Messrs. S. P. Kkb & Son, of Liver- 
pool From here he went to the Rock Ferry 
nursery of Mr. G* Smith, and from thence to 
the Wavertree nursery of Messrs* T\ Davtes 
& Son. He also worked in the famous Vine- 
yard nursery of Mr. J. Meredith in Gars ton. 
Thence he went as propagator to Messrs. R. 
Penneli, & Son, Lincoln p and from there he 
came to London, where for two years he was 
employed in the Clapton nurseries of Messrs. H. 
Low & Co, In 1871) he obtained the appoint- 
ment of foreman and propagator in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. On the retirement of the late 
Mr. L Smith from the Curatorship, six years 
tgo, the post of Assistant-CuratoT was made for 
Mr, Watson, who now shares with Mr* IN'ichol- 
son, the Curator, responsibility for the living 
collections of plants, Mr. Watson's special 
charge being the indoor department, He has 
prepared a popular work on Cactaceous plants 
and another on Orchids, both published by L. 
Ufcott Gill, of the Strand. He has been a con- 
tributor of papers on practical subjects to the 
Gardeners* Chronicle and other journals from 
his first appearance at Kew, He also is London 
correspondent to the American journal known 
as Garden and Forest." 

Mr. Heal writes : — " I was apprenticed to the 
nursery and seed business at the Westacott 
nurseries, near Barnstaple, North Devon, where 
I learned the usual work of a country nursery, 
such as budding, grafting, propagating, &c, At 
the end of my apprenticeship in March, 1863, 
through the kindness of Mr. James Veitch, sen. , of 
Exeter, just a few months before his death, I was 
recommended to the late Mr. James Veitch, of 
Chelsea, as an improver for the Coombe Wood 
nurseries. I remained there for two years, and 
then came to Chelsea under Mr. Taylor, who, 
with Mr. Veitch, sen., of Exeter, was the first 
to hybridise the beautiful Malayan Rhodo- 
dendrons which are now so popular. My first 
foreman charge at Chelsea was the ferneries. 



" In 1873 I was appointed to my present 
department, where I have devoted much time to 
the hybridisation of different flowers, with the 
view of improving them either in colour, size, 
form, or habit of growth, especially the Amaryllis 
and Java Rhododendrons, obtaining amongst the 
latter the new section of double varieties, known 
as the Balsarnina&florum section, The autumn and 
winter-flowering Begonias also originated in my 
department, and, amongst other things, the im- 
provement of the Streptocarpus, which was so ably 
commenced by Mr. Watson at Kew, has been 
followed up." 



National Rose Society.— The Chester exhi- 
bition will be held in the Folly Field, Flookerabrook, 
Cheater, on Saturday, July 16, id stead of on Thurs- 
day, July 14, aa previously arranged* 

ROSE Shows. —I wish to draw attention! writes 
Mr. Brucjs Findlat, to a nuisance in connection 
with the above, and trust that stringent measures 
will be adopted to pat a atop to it. I refer to the 
practice of exhibitors eel ling flowers b&fore the exhi- 
bition la closed. At most Rose shows, visitors are 
seen carrying (lowers about the grounds an hour or 
two after the exhibition is open, and the result is (1 
apeak from unpleasant experience), that the manager 
of the show is inundated with applications from all 
aorta and conditions of people to procure bloom a for 
them, and if he expresses his inability to comply 
with the request, he is at once accused of favour* 
itisrn, and asked how it is that Mre. Jones, and a 
host of others, can walk about with flowers, and 
othera are refnaed ? The remedy is to insert a clause 
in the schedule, to the effect that any exhibitor 
selling flowers before the close of the exhibition 
(either surplus stock, or from the competing stands) 
shall forfeit the amount awarded in prizes. 

June Horticultural (VUetjng at Ghent. 

— A brilliant meeting, at which the following awards 
were made. Certificates of Merit were allotted for ; 
— l t Odontoglossum cava) I in ian urn, white ground, 
with border of Cdnary yellow and black apota. 2, 
Cattleya Gaakel liana alba Van [ojHChootiana, 
large, white, well -formed flower, 3, Odonto- 
glossum nobile, white, much spotted with cheetuut- 
brown, unusually rounded in shape, all three to M, 
J. Hye-Lejsen ; 4, Hilton i& vexillaria leucogloeaa 
superba, to M. R. Lemoinier ; a rare variety! with 
large white lip, the plant bore ten flower stems, each 
with from five to eight flowers. 5 t Vaada insignia 
to M, A, Van I mac hoot, remarkable for the beautiful 
form of the flower, fi. Disa Veitchi, to the Societe 
Louis Van Houtte, pere, hybrid of D. racemo&a x 
IX g ran di flora, bloom delicate pink. 7. CatGleya 
labiata, var,, to the same, petals very large and dark, 
8 f Disa Veitchi, to M, Aug. Van Geert. 9, La^lia 
elegans alba, to MM, Ed. Vervaet et Cie, 10. 
Cypripedium albo*purpureum r to the same, a fine 
plant of a rare hybrid, which is difficult, to 
bloom eatis factor ily, 11, Odontoglossum excel- 
lent, white, bordered and tinged with yellow, spots 
dark, 12, 0. msjeaticum, very beautiful, and 
somewhat resembling 0, nob-He, but background 
more clear. 13. O. crispura Wrigleyauum, evenly 
spotted with claret on a white ground* 14, 
LEfilia elegaus alba var. 15, Cattleya Waracewiczii, 
flower uuuaually lar^e, all to M, Jules Rye- 
Ley sen. 16, Aeparagus plumosus criatata, to 
MM Dunes Freres ; a curious variety, the edges 
of the fronds waved as in Pfceris cristata, 17, An- 
thorium Scher^erianum, Marie -Therese, to M. Aug, 
Van Geert. 18, Croton Keidi; and, ID, Croton 
Golden Ring, to the same. Certificates of Merit ior 
cultivation and blooming, for 1, Miltonia vexil- 
lana leucoglosaa, to M. K Lemoinier j fine specimen 
with aixteen flower^tems, bearing about a hundred 
bloom a, 2, M. v, L snperba, to the same. 3, Cypri- 
pedium SchrdderiB, to MM. Vervaet et Cie. 4, Qdon- 
togloaaum haetilabium, to M, J ales Hye-Leysen ; 
flue plant, with two stems bearing at least fifty 
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blooms. Honourable Mentions, for:— 1, Ccelogyne 
Dayana,to M. le Marquis de Waverin. 2,Oncidium 
Kramerianum, to M, J, llye-Lsysen ; and, 3, Odon- 
toglossum tripudiaos superbuni, to the same. 

Rare and New FEflNS.— M. Arthur Vandem 
Heede has, among his many seedling Adiantutn, one 
remarkable strain raised from fragantissimum ; the 
fronds are reddish as in decorum, but the pinnules 
much larger, the plant more robust, dwarf and 
compact than the type. We may mention Cbeilan- 
thes scita, the peculiar Doryopteris sa^ittifolma, a 
Ffceris apparently from Bausei X heyi reverting to 
Bausei, but the pinnules higher and erect, 

Open Spaces in London,— At the monthly 

meeting of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, 83, Lancaster Gate, Mr. Deputy Bbdfo&d, 
Vice-Chairman, presidiugj in the absence of the 
Earl of Mka -.nf, a legacy of £75 was reported under 
the will of the late Mr. George Mackenzie. De 
Beauvoir Square, N Hf and St. BotolpfTs Churchyard, 
Aldg&te, had been opened to the public by Mrs. 
Tyssen- Amherst and the Hon* Charles Fbeemantle, 
KAMI, respectively, It was reported that the 
laying-out of the burial-grounds, Hackney Road, 




JOHN HEAL, 
(Pfitfcft Medallist.} 



BpitalBelda Churchyard, and St. Anne's Churchyard* 
Soho t would be completed by the end of June. As 
regards the last-named. Lord and Lady IIqbhouse 
had kindly consented to perform the opening cere- 
mony on the 27th inst. It was stated that the 
Duncan Terrace enclosure, Islington, had been 
transferred to the vestry by Lord Calihqhfk, 
and, on the application of the vestry, it was agreed 
to lay out the same, and contribute one-half of the 
cost. The Secretary announced that seats had been 
accepted for the Horse monger Lane playground ; that 
twelve Bay trees had been placed in front of the 
National Gallery; and that Bishop agate Churchyard 
was to be opened to the public during the summer 
months, under the care of the Association, It 
was decided to offer seats for Brompton Road, 
Acton, and Wandsworth ; to apply for an ex- 
tension of the hours during which the Tower 
Gardens are opened, and to take steps to secure the 
runningground, Bromley, and St. James's Churchyard , 
Pen ton vi lie, as public open spaces, It was heard 
with regret that the Bill of the London County 
Council for the acquisition of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
had been defeated in the committee of the House of 
Commons. 



Stock-Taking : May.— owing to the advent 
of WhiD Monday, the issue of the monthly Trade and 
Navigation Returns was delayed a little, The 
task of compilation is a gigantic one, and, this con* 
side red, the general correctness of the returns is a 
subject of congratulation for the issuing department. 
The— 

Iai PORTS, 

for the past month showed an increase of £558,040, 
as compared with the month of May In 1831, the 
di lie re nee between this and the figures for March 
need not be more than noted. The following is our 
usual extract Jroin the monthly *" Summary " 
table : — 



Imports, 


tSfli. 




Difference. 


Total value for mouth 


£. 


£. 


+ 55*, 010 


$11. — (A.) Article* of 
food, and drink — 
dutyfree 


11,219,544 


12.111,80) 


+862,316 


(B.) — do., dutiable 


1,643,490 




-77,613 


$VI„ — Raw materials 
for textile manufac- 
tujvH (including 
Flax, Hemp, and 

■. r 1 1 1. 1 .* . i . ... 


B,M5,364 


<J, 3 7 8, 593 




&vn.— Raw materia lb 
fo r sundry induatri e$ 
and manufactured 
(including wood and 
timber, hewn, sawn, 
hp] it, l1 resided , regfc- 
table materials, Tor 
paper-making, Sic.) 






+451,9e» 


$IX . — Misieellaneoufr 
articles (including 
Clover 1 Grass, Flax, 
fiape, Linseed) 




i»3ei.&oi 


+331,30* 


(E, >— Parcel Post ... 






+5,5S7 



Respecting the items, jute, silk, and flax, it may be 
remarked that prices vary in an upward direction. 
Deficiency in quantity or quality of Mulberry foliage 
affects the prices of silk, and, quite ali?e to ihia fact, 
the Indian Government are doing tbtir utmost tu 
educate native producers In all concerning the in- 
dustry — an official handbook being spread broadcast 
where most required. In its pages information is 
given on all essentials to success, in every stage 
illustrated with *' practical " engravings. Flax acd 
jute also vary in price, the tendency being upward 
—our colonial friends should make a note of this : 
in the very far north -west of Manitoba^ a large in- 
crease in the acreage devoted to Flax has to be noted 
for the corning season \ and as many British farmers 
have located themselves iu that region, we may rest 
assured they have reckoned with their host. From 
the general figures we take the following excerpt* 
respecting the importations of fruits and vegetables 
during the mouth u( May: — 



IM POUTS. 


1891. 


1893. 


Difference. 


Fruits : — 
Apples. rtLwr „. bush* 


71.181 


91,608 


+20,427 


Cherries ,„ + , 


■ ■ ■ 


8,813 


-rS,6i:i 


T'U-Hii in tij , + 


m 


125 


+ UI5 


jt'eBFi ... ■) 


* h I 


in 


+ 143 


Grapes 


#■¥ I 


1,720 


+1,730 


TJnenumertiUd, 


43, 9141 


39,710 


— i^ilti 


Onion 9 hush. 




<H7,29» 


+148,217 


Pobatos ... cwfc. 




160,787 


— 152,219 


Vegetables. nnenume- 
rated t raw, ,. 4 value 


£7d,lll 


£69,370 


+£13,153 



There cannot be any doubt as to the value of these 
figures given month by month — there is a rapid 
response in the market prices. The imports from 
the Cape have ended for the season, and already the 
English syndicate engaged in the venture of the 
past few months are preparing for the campaign of 
1893, forwarding instructions to the producers as to 
what to grow and how to pack and forward. Some 
things sent this year will not appear in the next 
venture, and with advantage the modes of packing 
and stowing will be altered* We next turn our 
attention to the 

which showed a decrease for the month of £1,9(30,504 
in British and Irish manufactures, and an increase 
in the exportation of foreign and Colonial products 



amounting to £l,144,ll(i, a more favourable con- 
dition of affairs than last reported in this column, 
It may be placed on record that the decrease in the 
exports during the first five months of the year 
foot-up at £8 841 r l^'\ but the exports of pro- 
duce other than British and Irish amounted to 
during the same period. Our con- 
sular agents abroad persevere in calling attention to 
business backslid ings on our part — the most recent 
coming from France in relation to garden and farm 
implements and appliances. Our American friends 
rind it pays to cultivate French patrons— high and 
almost prohibitive as the present tariff may seem, 
Consular reports are profitable reading, especially 
at the present juncture. It is noteworthy that the 
principle of free trade is coming rapidly to the front 
in Italy and the United States— it will be a powerful 
factor in the Presidential election now *' under 
way," and in those for the Italian Parliament later 
on in the year. It would be idle here to anticipate 
or even guess at the result; but nothing save 
benefit can result from letting in light on this most 
important subject. We may be permitted to draw 
attention here to the fact that India now manufac- 
tures £58 per cent, of the cotton goods 11 consumed " 




by its inhabitants. Tins is a striking testimony to 
the beneficence of the British rule in the East. 

Dutch Horticultural and Botanical 

SOCIETY.— On the occasion of the meetings of the 
Society, on April 27, May 11 1 and May 25, 1892, the 
Floral Committee awarded the following certifi- 
cates: First-class Certificates, — To Messrs, Kke- 
iacte & Son, Haarlem, for Fri till aria lati folia seed- 
ling (new plant) ; F, 1* Alma Tad etna (new plant) ; 
F. L Rouner Knip (new plant) ; Arum species (im- 
ported new plant) ; Camaasia Cusickii (imported new 
plant) ■ the following; varieties of the Darwin Tulip : 
Andre Doria, Bayeriock, Charles Darwin, Edmee, 
Faust, Hitchcock, lloola van Nooten, La Candeur, 
Lauren tia, Mrs, Stanley, Nauticus, Part hen ope, 
Pauline, Peter Barr, Prof. Michael Foster, Prof, 
Sargent, Reine Wilhelmina, Reverend IVOmbrain, 
Reville r Hchoubert, Sieraad van Flora, Stanley, 
Theodoor Jorissen, Van 't I Toff, and Whistler; the 
following varieties of the Flemish Tulip : Coligny, 
Cosette, La Coquette, La Caarine, Madame de Lam- 
balle, Marco Spada t Marguerite de Valois, Meyer- 
beer, Quasimodo, Thetis, Valentine de Milan, and 
Victor Hugo. To Messrs, J, H. Reeling & Co. ( 
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important and interesting varieties and hybrids 
are represented in the collection, Many of the 
plants are stUl too small to produce fruit or to 
show the habit of mature trees, but as a whole 
the collection offers a good opportunity for the 
study of the leaves and branch lets of Kim trees. 

The Royal Society of Arts.— Now that the 
Society's house in John Street, Adelphi, had 
become the permanent property of the Society, 
the Council are anxious to make it as convenient 
and attractive as possible for the Fellows. They 
desire to restore it, so far as is compatible with 
modern requirements, to tihe at ate in which it 
was leit by its architects^ the Brothers Adam. 
With this end in view they have appointed Mr, 
Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., Curator of the 
Soane Museum, to take charge of the renova- 
tions, It is hoped to make the library into a 
handsome and comfortable dub room; the Great 
Hall will be entirely redecorated and provided 
with a new system of ventilation; and the en- 
trance hall will be considerably enlarged and im- 
proved. Tihe heating and lighting throughout' 
the building will receive very careful attention, 
and every effort will be made to encourage 
Fellows who desire to use the Library and Read- 
ing Room. 

Horticultural Exhibition in Berlin. — The Ger- 
man Horticultural Society is arranging a great 
centenary Horticultural Exhibition to be held in 
August and September, 1922, in the beautiful 
Belle vne Castle grounds in Berlin. There is to 
he a reception for foreign guests on the evening 
of Thursday, August 31, arranged by the 
Greater Berlin Group of the Association of Ger- 
man Florists, and a large portion of the exhibi- 
tion will be devoted to the florists 1 art, 

A New Hose Stock.— Tho Dutch firm of 
Messrs. Jac. 8m its and Co,, Xaardcn, are said 
to have raised a new stock suitable for Roses, 
between Rosa canina and R, rugosa. It h 
claimed that the new stock surpasses rugosa in 
that it is suitable for all soils and, moreover, 
makes so stout a stem that no stakes are re- 
quired. Rosa rugosa is now largely employed 
by some nurserymen in this country for the 
propagation of standard Roses, but there are 
differences of opinion as to its value for the 
purpose. 

Cjlr. William WatsoJ) V.M.H— An Apprecia- 

tknT"try Sir Frederick W. Moore — Where fixed 
Laws and regulations exist with little or no 
elasticity there are bound to bo cases of hardship. 
The retirement of William Watson 'from the 
position of Curator of the Royal Gardens, Tve-w* 
illustrates this, although the loss and hard- 
ship will be more severely felt by the garden 
than by the man who retires after 43 year^' 
service. Mr. Watson has in every way 
'* dune his bit/* and by his practical work 
and by his writings left a mark on horticul- 
ture which can never ho <*fiaced. On the occa- 
sion of my first official visit to Kew in 1879 
T was introduced to Watson, who had just 
taken up the position held by Mr, ~R. Irwin 
Lynch, and from then np to the present date 
[ have been privileged to be on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with him, a friendship which 
I prize and value and from which I have 
derived lasting* benefits. Thiring my horti- 
cultural narcer two men struck me as out- 
standing in the originality and soundness of 
liheir views on plants, on cultivation, and 
as possessing an almost prophetic instinct 
is to the merits or demerits of a new plant. 
One was the late Mr. Tom Smith, of Newry. 
the other was Mr. Wm. Watson. Each of 
1 lirrn was also a most interesting eon vers at i on - 
a list, possessing: strong and original opinions 
on matters outside horticulture, and each 
fearlessly and frankly .supported his views. 
I have spent many happy Insure listeninj? 
to them. In these " outside T ' matters 
Smith was the more practical, Watson the 
more idealistic, but none the less sincere; 
in fact this sincerity of conviction, and 
constant exposition and advneacy of what he 
considered to be risM cannot have been help- 
ful to his material welfare or peaceful exist? 
ence. Still , knowing this, he persevered with 
nndiminislH'il ardour, ond with a certain 



defiant stubbornness said to he an inheritance 
of ^Lancastrians* The welfare and advance- 
ment of gardeners, the betterment of their 
i In m j L ] y a ltd tino rn_i,i.'lly, prnvithu^ 

means and methods of interchange of views, 
and of mutual help and support, w T ere the 
great objects of hie solicitude for over a 
quarter of a century, and although some 
questioned his methods none questioned his 
sincerity. With these objects in view Watson, 
amongst other things, started a cricket club 
for the, young gardeners at Kew, and a tennis 
club for the staff. He organised the Eew 
G-uild, was honorary secretary of it*, and 
edited its Journal for some ten years, and 
for many years was Chairman of the Kew 
Mutual Improvement Society. In 1904, with 
characteristic energy and thoroughness, he 
helped to found and start the British 
Gardeners' Association, acting as hon T secre- 
tary for some time, and although it soon 
became evident to him that many so-called 
friendships were being affected and that his 
action did not meet with very cordial 
approval in " official quarters/' with that 
-i ul /in ■ i ■ j i IL ' iilluch'd to and in this 
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instance stimulated by sincere conviction, he 
tenaciously stuck to his guns. The success 
achieved by the Association was largely due 
to Watson. On the practical side of garden- 
ing there can be no question or doubt as 
to the eminent and authoritative position 
attained by Watson. His training was sound and 
[ii'iuL-'t ical- Itdi-n in Qarston in Mjtrf-h, 1858. h<- 
was tali en from school at the age of 13 and 
apprenticed in the propagating department of 
Messrs. B* P. Ker and Sons, Nurserymen, 
Liverpool. 1 >n h-n virtg 1 hem he went to 
Messrs. Da vies and Sons* to Messrs. C. Pen- 
nell and Sons, and then to Messrs, Hugh Low 
and Co. j of Clapton t where at the age of 19 
he was made foreman over the hard- wooded 
department, at that time aoout the most im- 
portant branch of that world-famed establish- 
ment:. In July, 1879. he went from Clapton to 
Kew as principal foreman and propagator. 
In 1886 he was promoted to Jte Assistant 
Curator, and on July 1, 1901, on Nlcnolson^ 
retirement, he became Curator, a. position he 
has occupied from that date until May 31 
last with credit to himself and benefit to 
Kew. Mr. Watson felt that a Botanical 
Garden should not merely be a home for col- 
lections of plants, but that it should enter 
for as wide a circle of the public as possible* 
illustrating, both indoor and outdoor, the best 
methods of cultivating and of grouping plan 1s, 
so as to make the garden not only scientifically 
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instructive but bright and attractive. Many 
new plants which became of much commercial 
importance were first brought into prominence 
through bold groups exhibited at Kew. That 
Watson's efforts met with the approval of his 
superiors is best demonstrated by quoting the 
following from Sir Joseph Hooker, taken from 
the Botanical Ma$azyie } Vol. 130* 1904:—'" To 
William Watson* A.L.S., P*B*H.S*, Curator* 
Royal Botanic Garden^ Kew. Dear Mr. Wat- 
son, — The dedication to you of the last volume 
of the Botanical Magazine, which I am privi- 
leged to <K?nduct, gives me welcome opportunity 
of expressing my sense of the value of the 
services which you have rendered to this work 
during yoiir Curatorship of the Royal Botanic 
Garden. This it? due to thr- -kill ami knowledge 
which you hare devoted to raising and flower- 
ing an unprecedentedly large proportion of the 
rare* interesting* and beautiful plants por- 
trayed in the last twenty volumes of the 
Magazine and to the valuable information 
which you have so often given me of the 
habits, history and mode of culture of these 
and of many other species whose portraits 
accompany them. In conclusion, lot me con* 
gratnlate you on the recognition you have so 
earned as an authority on the culture 
of Cacti, Palme, Aloes* Agaves and other large 
groups of plants, in your study of which 
you have displayed as accurate a knowledge 
ctf their physiological characteristics as of their 
requirements under cultivation. Believe me, 
very sincerely yours, Jos. D. Hooker* The 
Gamp, Sunningdale* December 1. 1904 " 
Joseph Hooker's successor, Sir 
Dyer, rontinned to encourage 
and Watsnn responded to these 
menfcs. Ably seconded by men such as W* J* 
Befin mid W. Irving, Kew w T as developed 
into what we see it to-day* an institution 
ii r i rivalled by any other botanic garden, and 
one of which the nation has every reason to 
be proud L although so fully occupied by the 
official and practical work of his office* Watson 
found time for study and observation of many 
special groups of plants, and as a writer on 
horticultural subjects he made his mark as 
definitely and ineffaceably as h<o did on the 
practical side. The older gardeners remem- 
ber the charming and attractive style ojf the 
articles on gu rden i n g flatters written by the 
late Mr. F. W* Burbidge. Watson's style 
reminds me strongly of Burhidge's, and yet 
there is a distinct difference, Watson is 
terser and his facts more clearly stated ; and 
is no ambiguity or uncertainty. His 
a itd conclusions are original* and are 
i.M ' \v<y]% oft. n ivil ]] u H und humour, 

sometimes one might almost say defiantly, IL 
find that many who know him, and others who 
do not* are unaware of the extent and variety 
of his writings- In the horticultural Press bis 
name has been familiar to Teaders (for many 
years. He wrote many of the articles which 
accompanied the coloured plates in Tht 
C rden when edited and owned by Mr. 
William Robinson. For a long period his 
letters and articles have appeared in the 
GiarrffTi'Crit* Phrovirh'. ITe succeeded the latef 
Mr, F. W. Burbnlge as horticultural editor of 
The Field, a position which he still holds. 
Further, he was general editor of the new 
edition of Thomp$o>n*s Gardiner's Asshtant M 
1900, a position which entailed an immense 
amount of thoughtful work. Amongst the 
books written by him are Cart us Culture, 
Orchids for Amateurs f Rhododendrons and 
Climbing Plants. This imperfect list justifies 
my statement above* that as a writer Watson has 
made his mark. To all these activities has 
to be added his experimental work in plant 
breeding ; for instance, his Streptocarpus 
hybrids. I have written at kng+h k but the 
space occupied is all too little to do justice 
to one of the most able and remark ahle men 
we have had in the realm of gardening during 
the present generation. I gratefully nefcnow- 
ledge the valuable and practical advice and 
assistance I have had from him, and I will 
always treasure the memories of the pleasant 
times we had together in England, Ireland, 
and on the Continent* a continuance of which 
I look forward to. 
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WATSON Selina Susannah of 39 Crown-street Bury St. Edmunds 

(wife of Charles Robert Watson) died 23 October 1925 at Ealing 
Middlesex Administration London 10 December to the said 
Charles Robert Watson timber merchant. Effects £400. 



WATSON Susannah of 10 Bank-buildings Meltham Yorkshire 
widow died 6 July 1925 Probate London 1 October to Charles 
Redfearn woollen feeder. Effects £515 18s. nd. 
Resworn £215 18s. nd. 



WATSON Thomas of Cuthbert House Glenridding Westmorland 

died 28 October 1924 Probate Carlisle 6 January to Joseph 
Thomas Watson farmer and butcher and Matthew Place com- 
pany's secretary. Effects £2906 4s. iod. 



WATSON Thomas of 82 Station-road Cramlington Northumberland 
died 2 December 1924 Probate Newcastle-uyon-Tyne 9 January 
to Alfred Ernest Watson winding engineman. 
Effects £215 9s. 4d. 



WATSON Thomas of Gas Works-villa Rushden Northamptonshire 

died 1 December 1924 Probate London 14 February to 
Alfred Thomas Watson gas engineer and Christian Miller 
Watson spinster. Effects £3032 4s, 8d. 



WATSON Thomas of Mafeking-villas Booth-lane Middlewich 
Cheshire died 25 December 1924 at the Royal Infirmary 
Manchester Administration Chester 18 February to Thomas 
William Watson chemical labourer. Effects £162 9s. 2d. 



WATSON Thomas of 22 The Avenue Linthorpe Middlesbrough 

died 7 January 1925 Probate London 5 March to Florence 
Mary Huggins (wife of Henry Augustus Huggins). 
Effects £8047 9s. id. 



WATSON Thomas of 241 Coal Clough-lane Burnley died 7 March 
1925 Probate London 24 March to John Watson mill manager 
and Miranda Ainsworth (wife of Benjamin Ainsworth). 
Effects £201 19s. iod. 



WATSON Thomas of 1 Wood-row Beamish county Durham died 28 
February 1925 Probate Durham 24 April to Thomas Harm 
coal miner. Effects £82 5s. nd. 



WATSON Thomas of 10 Birley Bank Preston Lancashire died 6 
September 1925 Probate Lancaster 23 September to Elsie 
Shimmell (wife of Cecil Shimmell). Effects £224 is. iod. 



WATSON Thomas of 7 Vauce-street Droylsden Lancashire died 18 
August 1925 Probate Manchester 7 October to Gertrude Watson 
spinster. Effects £467- 



WATSON Thomas of 231 Oxford-street Stepney Middlesex died 4 
November 1925 at Bancroft Lodge Bancroft-road Mile End 
Middlesex Probate London 26 November to Thomas George 
Watson manager and Henry Arthur Watson clerk. 
Effects £143 16s. 2d. 



WATSON Thomas Lindsay of Briery-yards Hawick died 6 March 
1925 Confirmation of Robert Hamilton Lindsay Watson 
manufacturer and Thomas Henry Armstrong solicitor. 
Sealed London 1 August. 



WATSON Thomas Stanley of 94 Harrogate-road Chapel Allerton 
Leeds died 14 April 1925 Probate London 21 May to Caroline 
Adelia Watson widow and Frank Wolstencroft Jones solicitor. 
Effects £3243. 



WATSON Thomas Trueman of 4 Coburg-place Melksham Wilt- 
shire died 21 October 1925 Probate Salisbury 27 November to 
George Edward Beaven farmer. Effects £2079 10s. 5d. 



WATSON Violet Kate of Earl's Court Tunbridge Wells widow died 
18 September 1925 at 3 Clarence- road Tunbridge Wells Probate 
London 30 November to Gerald Pierce Watson merchant and 
John White solicitor. Effects £10174 7 s * I0 d. 



WATSON Vsevolod of Elm Bank-mansions Church-road Hanwell 
Middlesex died 28 August 1924 Administration London 3 Feb- 
ruary to Agnes Louise Watson widow. Effects £436 8s. id. 



WATSON Wallace Aldridge of Fairview Burham Rochester died 5 

July 1925 Probate London 25 September to Lillie Watson 
widow Robert Michael Hall and William Edward Nash solici- 
tor's clerks. Effects £13829 7s. gd> 



WATSON Walter of Fern-cottage Doveston-road Ashton-on-Mersey 
Cheshire died 9 February 1925 Probate London 28 April to 

Charles Herbert Watson buyer and John Watson retired 
grocer. Effects £3173 15s. nd. 



WATSON Walter of 239 Cemetery-road Sheffield died 11 February 
1925 Probate London 8 May to Annie Rawson Watson widow. 
Effects £1522 5s. 3d. 



WATSON Walter of 306 St. Paul's-road Highbury Middlesex and 

of 57 Calabria-road Highbury Middlesex died 18 May 1925 
at 57 Calabria-road Administration (with Will) London 10 
July to Arthur Sidney Watson temporary civil servant. 
Effects £530, 



WATSON Walter Geoffrey of 37 North Bar Within Beverley York- 
shire died 22 July 1925 Probate York 31 October to George 
Hargreaves Speight oil merchant. Effects £1295 is. 2d. 



WATSON Walter Kenworthy of Manor House Farm Well Badale 
Yorkshire died 31 October 1918 at 22 Albert-road Southport 
Lancashire Administration London 23 May to Helena Nancy 
Watson spinster and Amy Haworth Heywood (wife of Harry 
Jordan Heywood). Effects £597 15s. rod. 



WATSON the reverend Wentworth of Rockingham Castle North- 
amptonshire clerk died 5 July 1925 Probate London 3 Novem- 
ber to Charles William Tyrwhitt Drake agent. 
Effects £16401 5s. 6d. 



WATSON William of 105 Coal Clough-lane Burnley died 19 Novem- 
ber 1924 Probate London 3 January to Arthur Snell clerk and 
Robert Barlow carrier. Effects £630 is. gd. 



WATSON William of Bown's Green Milford Derbyshire died 3 
December 191 8 Administration Derby 21 February to Joseph 
Watson farm labourer. Effects £82 16s. nd. 



WATSON William of Brynheulog Llanbrynmair Montgomeryshire 

died 12 November 1924 Probate London 23 March to Jessie 
Isabella Jones (wife of Thomas Robert Jones). 
Effects £2103 12s. 6d. 



WATSON William of Strathaven Lanarkshire died 11 December 
1924 Confirmation of William Balfour solicitor Agnes Cochran 
or Watson widow and Thomas Jack farmer. 
Sealed London 27 March. 



WATSON William of 67 Emma-place East Stonehouse Plymouth 
died 6 March 1925 Administration Exeter 15 April to Gertrude 
Beatrice Watson widow. Effects £431. 



WATSON William of 53 Blundell-street Caledonian-road Islington 
Middlesex died 20 March 1925 Probate London 16 April to 

Thomas Stratton fish salesman. Effects £287 6s. 7d. 



WATSON W T illiam)of North Haven Great Chesterfield Essex died 
36-January^925 at Hazeldene Private Nursing Home Harpen- 
den-road St. Albans Hertfordshire Probate London 21 April to 
Louisa Ann Watson widow. Effects £1553 4s. yd. 
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and in almost every case sprouted tubers yielded 
a larger crop than the unsprouted, The average 
increase in the thirty*four experiment amounted 
to two tons thirteen hundredweight- The long* \ 
growing period is, no doubt, the reason of the 
increase. When Potatoes ready to start away at 
once are planted, they naturally have a great 
advantage over others which must lie for a time 
dormant, or nearly so. 

March 31st— Though the raising of hybrid 
flowering plants is common among amateurs, the 




Mr. John Weathers. 

raising of hybrid Ferns is much more rare, 
though not less interesting. There is, however, 
a good deal of chance about it, for it is impos- 
sible to fertilise Ferns with any certainty. The 
spores, it should be remembered, are not seeds. 
While each of the latter contains the complete 
embryo of the future plant, the former produce 
mereiv the prothallus, a sort of lichen-lifce pro- 
cess which spreads over the surface of the sou, 
and it is the prothallus which bears the floral 
equivalents, so minute in size that, as I have 
just stated, a sure method of cross-fertilisation 
is practically impossible. The ordinary plan is 
to sow two or more different kinds of spores in 
the same pan, and to trust to luck. If, when the 
prothalli attain their full development, the pan 
is submerged until the water just reaches the 
surface, success will be rendered more likely, as 
the tiny organisms which correspond to pollen in 
a flowering plant are then more likely to be car- 
ried from one to another. In flowering plants 
the crossing of different species is often pre- 
vented by the difference in size of pollen, stigma 
and so forth ; but in the case of most Ferns this 
difference is practically non-existent, Hence, 
the hybridist has here a much wider field— tar 
more possibilities of originating a perfectly new 

1 April rst. — It is a real pleasure to see a house- 
ful uf well-grown, well-arranged plants, such as 
is shown in the illustration. There are no dead 
leaves or dying stems among them. Each looks 
as if it had received constant attention. And 
the secret ol the grower's success? Mainly care 
in ventilating and watering. 

If < Davjdson. 
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f httle plant is Aster Reevest, which 
in any aoi! that is not too wet, and 
oiit Localities can be cultivated safely 
rk ; not more than a foot tall, it gives 
uppHes of sprays of small white bloa- 
rig August and September. 
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X °- ^3 -Mr. JOHN WKATIIKKN F.R.H.S*, at PYMMKS PARR HOUSE, MO NT ON. 



rHK Instructur in Horticulture under the 
Middlesex County Council is known in the 
horticultural world as a manv-sidcd man- For 
several years the Assistant Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Mr, John Weathers is a 
practical gardener of ripe experience, who has 
turned his knowledge to the best possible 
account by enriching the literature of his coun- 
try. When I went to see him at Edmonton, he 
accompanied me lound the grounds at Pymmes 
Park House, which for nearly four years has 
been the headquarters of the experiments and ' 
demonstrations carried on under his auspices. 

"We are now giving up this place/' said Mr. 
Weathers, "and removing to Haling, which is a 
much more suitable and central locality for the 
county as a whole than Edmonton, 1 ' 

*I should like to know, nevertheless, some- 
thing about the operations which you have con- 
ducted during the time you have been here.' 1 

"Of course, you are aware that the primary 
object in view is teaching- For that purpose we 
carried out last year Potato trials in conjunction 
with the National Potato Society, In five cases 
Middlesex was first in quantity among the coun- 
ties, the varieties being Royal Kidney, British 
Queen, Evergood, Cramond Blossom, and Em- 
press Queen. We were second with Factor, fifth 
with King Edward the Seventh and Ninetyfold, 
seventh with Sir John Llewellyn, and thirteenth 
with Up-to-Date. With regard to quantity, we 
were a long way ahead with British Queen, 
which produced at the rate of four hundred and 
ninety-six hundredweights per acre* Cheshire 
coming next with three hundred and three hun- 
dredweights. Our highest average was with 
British Queens, which worked out at the rate of 
twenty-four tons sixteen hundredweights per 
acre, and our lowest with Ninetyfold, at seven 
tons thirteen hundredweights per acre. Taking 
the ten varieties, the total average was at the 
rate of fourteen tons three hundredweights per 
acre. With the exception of Up-to-Date, which 
was three tons below the avenge for the whole 
country, Middlesex was far ahead of the general 
average. 1 made a mechanical analysis of the 
ground, and a square yard, one foot deep, 
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41 1 find that unless you have the personal hand- 
ling of the thing, you do not succeed. Accord- 
ingly, 1 practically set every Potato myself. 

"Then," continued Mr. Weathers, "I have 
given lectures to a large meeting of the members 
uf the Feltham Horticultural Society on the 
Potato trrrtl, and among the points I brought 
out was tlv fact that it pays to plant Potatoes at 
a good distance apart so as to allow them more 
air and lighi Keeping them apart means keep- 
ing out Potato disease, and ensures more tubers, 
so that it is a question of both health and pro- 
duction.' 1 

Have you ihown Potatoes?" 
Yes, Middlesex took the second prize at the 
Crystal Palace show last year for Potato exhibits 
in one of the classes. 51 

"Judging by appearances, you have well over- 
come any local difficulties of cultivation?" 

"I think everything grows pretty well here, 
The soil is rather heavy, but I am very keen on 
deep cultivation, which makes all the difference. 
It drains the soil better, keeps it warmer, and 
makes it easier to work afterwards, when once 
the initial stage has been got over. The best 
results are undoubtedly secured from the grou nd 
when a system of deep cultivation is adopted." 
Do you grow anything for sale?" 
No. The one object is to illustrate the edu- 
cational value of the cultivation of fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables. We want the people to see them 
growing, and so far the question of selling for 
profit has not been raised. Speaking of fruit, I 
invested in Crab and Paradise stocks for Apples, 
Quince stocks for Pears, and St. Julien and the 
Mussell Plum for the stone fruit. One peculiar 
feature here is that budded trees come into bear- 
ing more quickly than the grafted ones. The 
latter were grafted in March, while the former 
were budded in July, yet the budded bore fruit 
when the grafted bore none. In fact, so far as I 
have seen at present, all the budded plants 
fruited." 
"How do you grow Roses?" 
lt On the Brier and on the Manetti stock. One 
advantage at Edmonton is that we have been 
able to raise a large quantity of Roses." 
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weighed five hundred and ninety-lour pounds, 
equivalent to one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-three and a-half tons per acr$| t», in 
other words, eight tons to the rod." 

"You take a great personal interest m trials 
of this kind?" 



"\ou also appeal to have a fine collection of 

herbaceous plants." 

"It irpirsrntahvr The i u*da, you see, are 
nrrangftd lb their natural groups. No purely 
botanical plants are included, but they are all 
oeautifui tlowenug vari'ic*, lUCh as Colutft* 
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- 0o you hold cla^esr 
Ims, there are the classes for the special ex- 
aminauoa. Our students wen: ia for it last 
year, and twelve oc: of thirteen passed. Five 
obtained first-class certificates, and seven second- 
class. Then, there are the Nature Study classes, 
at which neither botany ncr horticulture is 
taught, I call attention to the things that plants 
i:. ne way they grow, and, as a rule, I 
- : - • : a ~ a cirrler:;r.t 7 ; :r.: ci v;ew * 

Dd yon use notes at tout lectures and 
classes?" 

li I have specimens, I do not want them. I 
*ike to iUostrate my remarks from specimens. 
Ar..± c : :ri::;e the work U the demonstra- 
: . r.5 The students go with me to private gar- 
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the well-kept wg^^ Uwr , in tSS 3s I went 
at Islewortn. iwb # 
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1 ulA also the'advantage 01 some office expen- 
I had also / P* jr *Tt handling or names of the 
eQCC ' %\ Tnarts of the world, and the making 

fi? eit U aJ^ired a ^ of wU 
knowledge. I turned to the fullest account bit 
many opportunities at Kew, and went through 
the usual course of lectures on Botany, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geographic Botany, and Ecoccmic 
Botany. Of course, I possess the official certi- 
cate of Kew ; a: , i as one of the committee of the 
British Gardeners' Association I should like all 
.r^.nod gardeners :o have a cert:ica;e ihr. :» 
the wav to elevate the training and the profes- 
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You naturally attach particular imp cr: ar.ee 
tew training?'' 
"I regard Kew as the pioneer in respect to 
training, but I think that the large nurseries and 
the large private gardens might also be regarded 
as good training schools, if the workers in them 
wouid only take greater advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. It is obvious that evervone cannot 
train at Kew." 

'^^"bere did you go after vou left Kew?" 
To Mr. Sander, at St. Albans, where I ob- 
ained a special knowledge of Orchids. There, 
\°t' i P roceeded w "th plant drawing, in which 
Lrf J** n T encou raged by the Curator a: Kew, 

mVm^ 5 C , an draw almost an v plant from 
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Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



tfiw Uitoiau (or tidtAhoou) neAt ft 
ilniT St; : oe - should be nm< t* 
ihud kat ( then sub laterAlA will Apj 
and will blossom at the iime ttt»« 
the ton of the main sU a lht obj 

* i ^1 nleim ot le.mAlA flower* to 
mu^ toi yon will want about eignt 

i i| n- 1 ; I In one da\ ^'l u ilfll! 

which miut bt fAUiliS»d with pal 
MU&ltaf male flower*. 00 A * am< 

We do this work at noon on * Ii 
and rem.ukahh w.uni work it is ; tn 
umbielU held ovel win head a g 
athnk pn^ar*#0u VourftAt ftfM 
Melons, though 
him -.Hoke. I'he 
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1 \i \u ivAU , ihii \% th<i ttnir. uiutv (mi 

IV tJt^HMltiuUnr i nn.illiM 111. 01 tlMS.il, I»M 

#V#ryUun^ gfv>w ami rxpatubi .« qnu Llv that 
r.u h plant w.itil . molo loom daily. \nU ate 
totfUftab* v ui tuivr aw tnupty tiamo 01 two 
toto whuh to tuin your bo\r>* ot pn< krd out 
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niauv otlu'i tluu^* whii b \ rowd 
and v 1 v mil {of phMily of 



th 



I 1 L 



I an \\\ Uwv wr.obrv Hut brsvaie ot 
k ;bi wbuli ,uo nut \i i t uvt'i\ and IhrtiW 
1 aw oh i puHC ut eaipot* ovt f the ^la^M 
aiur ( »o ileal nightii lt>t thrift voting 
jU'nt out ot a wauu atuio^plioio, difi 

uni auMhiUK n ** v a *nddeu chill will 
nth M'Uously, |le%i\lf>4 tho ^eeilHu^H l 
1 nniMv nitini; . ;>t h plaut*< i\% lleho- 
tu«pe, Petiuu^i 1 .ooana, \-u t whuh will need 
it 5 1 1 n up, a*; ■••"ti a . tlu*v ate itu>ted, atnl (atter 
i ^e#S ill tht jfftesdnMisr !u stall then root* in 
thr tie h -iw\\ th« a' i an wNo 1*0 intn the cold 
Imine \o luuden nil LantamVi are vrty iniclul 
platits. whev< ktpt in otdei by tunning, and re* 
^oUoUk a « v*i*u ities^ «<hoot ; but ytuiil^ pi All t ft 
blossom hot tea thoi old tine^, and you can 
ivhnv voui ntovV, it you Uke t by sowifl| 
the fciernluiuae, wdien you will git A 
*t toil , tiorn n earn v "Whtt^ to OTungri 
e aie in iiiluiou*piuk, thf^e bring trie 
ill, 1 thmk l he plant* ara u*elul in 
ihoi^e 01 in the bolder ; thry belong lo 
oidet u* VrtbtnM, And art* rather liki 
thrm rheti >v rut in not partKuUrty ftwtf t» but l 

then, it it not iir»e»4saiv to Jttl^il thtm, Add tht? 
dout strut tlje >;teeuhoufti* unpleA*Antly* 

Hut, tatkhi^ of flames, thin \n ih* titxxe to itATt 

vonr Metont, ami you will want a good hotted 
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,lttlAf nudrf 
rtAlly f^tnar» able 

awe Mitofti' Of 

i aid have a warm 

,u f 1 < niteiH w A 



nam: ; at, 4ml vary daiiciou* th«y aca 
An^um 

li 1, not rveiy Melon that will do W*lt in a 
li.one; but thrie ate three whuh 1 van mom* 
mend tot the wmk; Hero ot Locking©, an old 
but valuable variety, with white tle*h ; trogmote 
N-ailet, with pink'tleshj uiul K;uTa KavouiUe. 
with giern thndu and the finoHi possible flavour. 
We Mowed the seed* munn week* ago, each in a 
separate thumb pot only two-thirds toll ot coin* 
poat, W a makft the lt^ht ^oil (niixed with ehiu> 
ioai ilusti rather mout with warm water, phwe 
tho iced tittlcwaya in \t> and put the Uttla pQtl on 
the top ahctl (cloto under tha gla**} of the warm 
Vinery, covered with a bit of pnper. The little 
ptanta come up very quickly, and they must be 
kept wiiim, and growing, top*dra**ing them first 
wuh a little oi the aamo »otl (loanii leaf*ntould. 
and charcoal), then ahitting them into A 4*in* 
pot, trotn which they Are tiaiwhued to ihr 
Irame. Von ahuuld make a small heap ot v<mu 

|i,r.t (iuli loam, hat unmld and ehauoal, with 
a aprlnkliug uf UmAwdihd) 10 name rath plant 
1 puti injj only OHi 4 plant in a .pit It >nuel, neai tlu^ 
h*p o| u. ami lei iht^ put stand in the 
hame .1 das ot two belore turning the plant into 

the middle ot lite wat in sod rendv t<t[ It, lively- 

thin;: lor a Malon fnu^t be warm, mind ; we 

keep a can 01 water in the trame ieady (Of 
always, io At to have it ot the right temperaime, 

but yOU mult tlOt OVAfWAtfi ttir plant when hist 

put out~~give it one food loakmg, and keep it 

rinse (and shaded m hot weather) fvtr a tew 
day*, until it begins to Ktow\ then it may have 
ab tlii iunnhtneit ean g< f Vou should open tha 
h unr* about i*tght oYhk'k every morning (cnrliei 
or lAtAf ACi oidiug to l)ie weatlieri \\\M a hltl*, 
ami ni.ir.iir the op< l; in waitu weathet Ulei 

on in thf morning. No tndden 1 lull-*, please, tot 

tht plAnti, ma \et An Artdt dlV .ionosphere, and 
v ,»n t u \ "in futltanrut about rhe amottnt m\ 

Wat^r 

la&vi 

.dieadv damp* Aftpe^ially in t'oM t Wet weatheff 

and before thry Uaw at their fruit* A'tta that 
time they will need^tnofA water, m well a^ liquid 
manure, and rich to^dtfiiingi) for tht aim tnen 
muat he to get hit Alelone. 

If A yOtinj Nb'lon ift OVerw alt -led, *a Is a 

ehill, it it very IHt* t\ 10 d« vr ltjp caukiif Tn tht 
ntent a 10 look out for thU enemy » And ipfiitkll 

the item and tin- -nit mnn>l it with a htile 
|feahly*alAked lime, it nec^wnarv ; tnti it A food 
precaution* And we Alao hmk up tim stein with 
ptecAe 01 nbrowi pr « s 10 covet it an it ^ro^ . ami 

to pi' l < ui «f (lorn in -ihug wet Never pour 

water on iin- atim <«t a Mehni ; ihe hint » \t« nd 

for iOtRA difttnm A fOtmd 0, and tin* walei should 

ihe^Ai whiiet nyjrinfinf (wioi-h ueia satv 
i?#ry day bAfofe 1 h >■ mg the frame) slmuM 

ui ' Jh hi (bate Totmd t!n fc pla.nf, fO«inling (00 
mm b svah r 0|l ihf AttAf*. ( loft| |J,olv at three 
■ i t jui U, but alter the hint ts set v ik U mutt b av * 
% * look open ,0 nlefllj Ami ^ive motA Ait Ml 
da\ Much tht btft p!au in opening a [t ime 11 
tn raite the b^ht on a wedge of \% * 1- * - 1 t wt 000 
btHe repn v i0 thAt ^tVA OfcQ $ emulate \t* hetghi 
nA^Af push Mn' ii«hi ifiiv^a nn a** to let gtiiH of 
COld an i>n f&Ot plrtnli, but tai*e the gla«K on |b 
itdfit f Of a stout itkk, a little at a time« 

the mam item should be trained fttfaight 
flown the hotbed, and wilt *oou begin t«» throw 



nreded, a, k' I ' e^\ t nr\er letting the 

droop, nor JAt ioakiny the plants when 
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1 an teU the temple thnveis In then h -o c a 
little Melon behind them, and thev are con- 
sidevahly 1 >n than the others The Melo; * 
fix hi (eitihsed take all the nonnshtnent * ■■: Vac 
plattt) staive those which <tlft )atef|. this it 
the reanon wh> we haT% tt> >tait them all fair 
in the lace t.>i st?e fhe\ will not only want 
uiiue >ohd and lupod food, but also more air at 

the ftuit awa11a« fw til 
cAn imrii the rich ttAj 
ia rioe, Ami thA au 
ahoiird rait© eai h fruit from the 
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any leaves vvhndt mi<hi i^thefwi 
vou want lat s -e Melons, von sh, 

threa best, And pick off tht rtit 4 

is set; but it * mallet ft nit COf 
OT loe m.iv be )ett to ffltlW. Th# 
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f ; . , 0 grow outside in the South, provided 
*> ng L root.— it is herbaceous, dying down 

_ Ptf ^nter— are covered with leaves or mats 
f ros tv weather. It grows from six to 
feet \r--< h :,n ' 1 llu "" ,;i ;ll !,>1 tl<>\\ ers arc in 




Mr. Patrick Weathers 







free racemes. It is an advantage if the plants 
ft be started in spring, but this is not abso- 
necessarv, and thev grow better after- 
Rrds in a cold house. They should have fairly 
jich soil, and plenty of moisture. When the 
Boots begin to die down in autumn, water 
uld be "gradually withheld, and during winter 
the pots can be stored away under the stage. 
If grown outside, they may be treated as already 
Mentioned, or lifted, like Dahlias, in autumn, 
ferted under glass, and planted out in spring. 
Iff course, it is less trouble to give them a 
Bmanent position outside where possible — 
and probably there are few parts of the country 
Trhere this could not be done — and they grow 
tter in this manner. There is no difficulty in 
Ipropagating the Coral tree. Cuttings inserted 
jin sandy soil and plunged in bottom-heat strike 
Sdily enough. 
February 13th. -There is no finer tree for a 
Te> than a Weeping Ash. Jt is very orna- 
a Jval for one thing, and for another it is much 
japerior to a tent in hot weather, for the 
anches seldom hang so thickly as to exclude 
W, and it does not spoil the Grass. Now, 
f&le it is leafless, its habit of growth may be 
kst seen. 

I February 14th. — I have more than once com- 
F^ted on the absurdities perpetrated by those 
Iflo have the charge of our public gardens, 
liave just seen a form of tender for seeds, 
pong them being Li Hum speciosum and six 
N^ed Paeon ies. I do not believe — and here I 
J 0 supported by the largest firm of growers — 
m the seeds of named Paeonies can be 

either in this country or on the 
tinent, and, if they could, flowering plants 
_BP not be raided from them in less than 
I fx years. It would take the same time to get 
B Miles from seed. And in both cases the plants 
Iff bulbs could be bought much more cheaply 
I? a n they could be grown in any public garden. 
1 1 { he superintendents, who are mostly very 
pa^K do not know these facts, they are 
^ for their positions ; if they do, they r are 
Tfir frittering away the money of their 
ploye r ,_ t | le [ m blic. 

TT. <\ Dwiiisun. 
(To be continued.) 
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FAMOUS GARDENERS AT 

HOME. 



No. 73— MR. PATRICK WEATHERS, ai the 

royal botanical gardens, 

Manchester. 



T) ICHTLY or wrongly, Manchester has the 
XV reputation of getting more than its fair 
shaie of rain. This reputation was certainly 
maintained on the occasion of my visit to the 
celebrated gardens at Old T raff or d. But, not- 
withstanding the downfall which saturated the 
wa ks, I was able to get about, and even in 
January found much to interest and admire in 
the grounds and houses under the charge of 
Mr. Patrick Weathers, ths curator and secre- 
tary. Horticulturists do not require to be told 
that the name of Weathers is held in high 
esteem. Mr. J. Weathers, the author of " A 
Practical Guide to Garden Plants," has estab- 
lished a lasting claim upon their goodwill, and 
his brother has been steadily advancing in their 
regard ever since he was appointed to his pre- 
sent office. It was a great compliment to Mr. 
Patrick Weathers that the Council of the Man- 
chester Botanical and 1 forth ul una! Society 
elected him in 1897 10 n ^ die post which for 
so many years was occupied with signal ability 
bv the late Mr. Bruce Kindlav, and be himself 
freely confesses that when he applied for it he 
did not at aT expect to receive it. 

"The vacancy, " he said, "occurred when I 
was at IMeworth, in business on my own 
account, and I answered the advertisement jnst 
to see what would come of it/' 

" Had you been at Isleworth long?'" I in- 
quired. 

" No, only a year or two. But, after my pre- 
liminary training, 1 practically started any gar- 
dening career at Isleworth. At that time, Mr. 
Jordan, now superintendent of Regent's Bark, 
was proprietor of the Silvcrhall Nurseries, and 
I remained with him at Isleworth until iSSc;. 



St. Albans, in order to become wall grounded 
in the commercial and cultural aspect of 
Orchids, in which I have always been special y 
interested. From St. Albans I went to take 
charge of the Orchid department at the nur- 
series of 'Messrs. W. L. Lewis and Company, 
Southgate. Afterwards, as representative in the 
United Kingdom of Messrs. Linden, I gained 
further new experience, and finally 1 became 
proprietor of the Silverhall Nurseries, and 
started an Orchid exchange at Isleworth, which 
I only relinquished when I was chosen curator 

" And here you must have found ample scope 
and encouragement for effort?" ' 

lk Yes ; these gardens have both a past ana a. 
future. 'They were established in 1827, and 
thev cover seventeen acres of land. The society 
is a private one, upheld bv subscription, simi- 
lar to the society at Regent's Park, and it pos- 
sesses a charter." It has had rather a chequered 
career, but has never been broken up. There 
is just now a movement on foot, by means of 
which we might obtain some outside assist- 

'\ n c v . 

41 Then at present you depend upon your own 

earning powers?" . 

« Entirely. Tf, however, in accordance with 
the project to which I refer, we can get th3 
Manchester Corporation, the Stretford Urban 
District Council, and the Salford Corporation to 
give us a subsidv, pro rata, for which we 
should afford advantages to residents, and open 
the garden, free on certain days, to the pub ic, 
the np-keep might be placed on a more stalVe 
basis. This would, doubtless, enable us to in- 
crease the attractions, and enhance the reputa- 
tion of the gardens. But please understand that 
nothing is settled yet." 

" As it is, I think that you have solid attrac- 
tions to offer to lovers of plants and llowers, 
though I can realise that, with further means, 
you might originate valuable developments. 
Now, as to the contents of the gardens. Taking 
the houses in order, to which do you give 
priority?'' 

" The Mexican or succulent house is one of 




The Ff.rakry at Manche 

I then sought and obtained admission to the 
Royal Gardens at Kew." 

"What positions did you fill there ?'* 
" At first I was placed in charge of the Nur- 
sartment, and, subsequently, I suc- 
ceeded my brother, who held a post in the 
Assistant Vwzim'a office, fa rSSo I left Rew 
for an appointment at -Messrs. .Sander and Sons 




steh Botanical Gardens, 

the most important. It contains a good number 
of C acti and general South African and Mexican 
plants. In the Heath house there is an excel- 
lent assortment of Heaths, Ericas, Epacris 
hybrid Rhododendrons, and new Holland plants 
111 variety. " 

"Your Fernery is very charming. 1 * 

"It is considered the show-piece of the gar « 
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ms. The design is certainly beautiful j ^ and, 
oreover, the Fernery itself is very suitable for 
e cultivation of the plants placed in it. There 
e examples of all the best Ferns, notably 
icksonia antarctica, Cyathea, Cibotium, and 
omaria, as well as banks of Woodwardia, and 
lecimens of the Killarney Fern.'' 
" How many species of Orchids are repre- 
nted in your Orchid houses?" 
"About five hundred. The collection is of 
good general character, but it is not large. 
r e go in here more for display than for a col- 
ction, the object being to have a show of 
jpular Orchids all the year round. The 
)ecies most appreciated in Lancashire are 
attleyas, Laelias, Dendrobiums, Cypripediums, 
andas, Odontoglossums and Oncidiums, and 
: these we have a fine selection. Some of the 
andas are curious in form, but beautiful of 
ower. As I have a special predilection for 

they have a very full share of at ten- 
pose you would describe the very fine 
ta as one of your principal speci- 

_ _ always much admired. Other fine 
pecimens are the Seaforthia elegans, which are 
jally gigantic, and the Medinilla magnifica, 
•hich is admittedly the finest plant in Europe. 
; cannot be equalled outside the tropics, and 
hen it is in bloom it is a perfect picture." 
« But, in the summer," continued Mr. 
leathers, "the great object of attraction to many 
isitors is the leviathan Water Lily, Victoria 
.e<na, in the house devoted to that species." 
' "What is your treatment of the Victoria 

-The seed is sown about the beginning of 

ebruary. It germinates in about three weeks, 
'he seedlings are then put into pots, singly, to 
evelop ; and about the second week of April 
aey are sufficiently large and strong to be 
laced in the Victoria Regia house, whicfT, as 
ou saw, contains a big tank ; and after a plant 
as been put into the tank, which is about forty 
=et long by twenty wide, it grows apace. Each 
tew leaf increases in size upon the last until 
he normal stage is attained." 

" What width is the leaf in its normal stage? 

" From six to seven feet. The Victoria Regia 
Lowers continuously from the beginning of June 
tntil the end of September." 

T/fdtere anything remarkable in your two 

argtvjrirlm houses?' 

" Tney contain some of 
specially the Belmoreana. 
ised at shows to help to 
Vmong the stove plants 
Dracaenas, Crotons in great variety, and Uero- 
lendrons. We have also a very fine collection 
>f Camellias, including a magnificent pyramid 
)f C. reticulata, and some very good speci- 
nens of alba plena. Manley house is one of 
he show houses, in which we keep rather large- 
lowering plants, staged with various foliage 
jlants. Here people walk through and see the 
hings as they are in their respective seasons. 

!< You have also an extensive nursery depart- 
nent?" 

"A lan?e amount of glass is devoted to the 
cultivation of bedding plants. There are about 
r our hundred feet of glass, in addition to numer- 
ous outside frames, containing all jotts of 
jlants for the border and flower beds." 

" Now, we come to your splendid exhibition 

houses." . , 

"Yes, Manchester is extremely well equipped 
with excellent buildings for the purpose of 
flower shows. We have no need, like some 
other societies, to erect tents, and our exhi- 
bitors are not troubled by the fear oj exposure 
to storm. Their plants are as comfortable in 
our houses as if they were in their own nur- 
series." 

" How much el ass do you devote to show 
purposes? 1 ' 

"The length of the houses is eight hundred 
feet, the width fifty feet, and the height sixty 

"feet." ' ; t W**- . IjB&fii jfi - .- > v -, ' 

" When do you hold your first exhibition of 

the year?*' 



the best Kentias, 
The Pa!ms are 
give them finish, 
are some good 



« The spring show takes place in April. For 
the last two years we have made Daffodils the 
feature, and, from a show standpoint, with very 
satisfactory results. But our great show is at 

Whitsuntide." 

« That has been running for^many years, 1 

believe i* 

"For about forty. I am jjFry to say that it 
is not so good as it was in previous years." 

"How do you account for the difference? 

" 1 think that the Temple show has drawn off 
some of our visitors in the last ten years ; 
also that the duration of the show, six days, 
rather tells against it. Some of the exhibitors 
are beginning to get fidgety because they find 
that the business done is not so much as it 



was. 



5 1 



no further alteration is 



"Is there any idea of curtailing the period? 
"Yes, we may cut off a day this year, and I 
think that it would be an advantage to do so. 
In all other respects the show can hardly be 
improved upon, and 

contemplated." - £ 

"What is the most interesting feature of the 

Whitsuntide show?' - . 

" Orchids, unquestionably. The best Orchids 
in bloom at that season of the year are brought 
to the Manchester Exhibition, and that because 
within a radius of twenty miles of the city are 
some of the most superb Orchid collections m 
the world. I think that the Manchester Society 
has done more for the encouragement of Orchid 
cultivation than any other organisation in the 
country. The show has been the cradle of many 
of the best collections, such as those of Mr. 
Sam. Mendel, Mr. George Hardy, Mr. Perceval, 
Dr. Ainsworth, Mr. Elijah Ashworth, Mr. John 
Leeman, Mr. Saul Gratrix, Mrs. Briggs-Bury, 
Mr. Albert Warburton, Mr. Oswald AVrigley, Mr. 
Thomas Statter, and many others. Had this 
society not been in existence, these collections 
would not have been heard of." 

" Can you give me any idea of the amount of 
money which the society 7 has spent in prizes 
alone?" 



if not the leading, exhibition in the United 

Kingdom." 

" Your society is very generous with respect to 

prizes?" fj 

" Yes, in addition to the Manchester Chal- 
lenge Cup, which has to be won twice, but not 
necessarily .in succession, the society gives a - 
cup, value £io s for forty-eight blooms. These 
prizes excite rather strong competition, and we 
see some of the finest blooms that are grown. 
The winner of the latter cup for the last ten 
years was the Dowager Lady Hindlip, who 
values the prize very greatly. Fine specimen 
plants of Chrysanthemums are a feature of the 
show, and are on a very extensive scale. They 
are nearly all grown within a few miles of 

M £Lll.ch 6 sl'CT 

" I have just time to ask you two more ques- 
tions. Have you any special difficulties in 
respect to cultivation here?" 

« The atmospheric conditions are such that 
some plants and trees which do well even in 
London will not live here ; and the dirt of 
Manchester involves a lot of care in cleaning 
everything. This, of course, means work for 
a considerable staff, and we always have twelve 
men employed— in the spring rather more." 

" Do you know which flowers the bulk of 
the visitors to the gardens prefer?" 

"They are keen lovers of flowers generally, 
but I think that the favourites are Roses, Car- 
nations, and Dahlias. The Lancashire ladies, 
of course, prefer Roses." 

Alfred Wilcox. 
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" About ^100,000. 
"What follows the 
ki The Rose show, 
second week in Jul)'. 



-Vhitsuntide show?" 
which takes place the 
By holding it at that 
time, we catch the "growers of late Roses in 
the South, and of early Roses in Scotland. This 
show, which is confined to one day only, in- 
creases year by year in popularity, and the 
crowds of visitors are greater than at Whitsun- 
tide." 

" Do you remember the figures?" 
"The gate money varies from £\%o to £300, 
according to the weather, and the attendance 

people pay 
invariable 

consist of 



000 



single 
of 



or 
two- 
have 

to a 
The 



from 9,000 to 10,000. About _ 
a shilling for admission, our 
charge ; and the remainder 
subscribers with half-guinea 
yearly tickets, and holders 
guinea family tickets. In August we 
a Carnation show, which is also limited 
day. This, however, we do not run. 
National Carnation Society find the exhibitors 
and provide the prize money. We only provide 
the exhibition houses and the stage. But the 
show is a great success." . 
"How about -Dahlias?" 

" So far, we have not had a Dahlia show here, 
but we shall probably have one this year in 
September. The National Dahlia Society have 
approached us, and we contemplate the conclu- 
sion of an arrangement with them. I am told 
that the interest in Dahlias is growing, and, as 
I go about judging a little and see some, I 
know that there are several fine Dahlia-growers 

in Lancashire." 

" Is there an/ other show before that of 
Chrysanthemums?" 

" No. As to the Chrysanthemum show in 
November, there has been an immense improve- 
ment during the last four years. Up to that 
time the show was held in a small room in the 
Town Hall, but since then the Council of our 
socictv have occupied St. James's Hall, which 
is much more commodious. The show has now, 
in fact, been brought up to such a high 
standard that it may be described as a leading, 
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DEAR KATE— I promised last week to tell 
you what hardy annuals to sow, and it is 
quite time to get the seeds, if you have not 
done so already. There are a few general 
favourites which " go without saying," such 
as Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Shirley Poppies, 
etc., which ought to be in every garden, how- 
ever small; and the lovely sky-blue flowers of 
Nemophila insignis make the prettiest edging 
to a border, if sown early in March. Sweet 
Peas are sown here, for early work, in autumn, 
and again at intervals from February till May, 
for one can't have too many of them. Shirley- 
Poppies should be sown at once, on well tilled, 
rather rich soil, only shaking the seed into 
the soil with the back of (the rake, for it needs 
no covering. The difficulty in sowing this 
seed is to avoid using too much, for it comes 
to nothing if crowded, every plant needing to be 
at least twelve inches from its neighbours. I 
find a perforated tin box (or a pepper-pot), 
with a little silver sand mixed with a pinch 01 
seed, distributes it more thinly than the hand; 
but, when all's said and done, Shirley Poppies 
always want to be thinned, and this should be 
done as soon as the plants are up, though it is 
no use to try to transplant the seedlings, unless 
one can take up two or three together on the 
point of the trowel. Last year we grew s< 
charming little Japanese Poppies, very double, 
and in exquisite tints ; they are dwarf, and 
should be sown like the Shirley Poppies. m A 
very pretty border can be made by sowing 
Poppies, blue Cornflower (Centatirea cyanus), 
and Mignonette, all broadcast, thinning out the 
seedlings as needed. A few plants of white 
Marguerites can be used to fill up any gaps } ana 
the effect is excellent when all are in bloom to- 
gether. A corneT of our croquet-lawn has sue 
a border, edged with Mrs. Sinkins Pints. 

The new "dwarf single Dahlias are chaim^ 
and they begin .to bloom when only a te 
s old and about eight inches high, n0 ^ er * 
ing all through the season. The seed of tn ^ S j 
Dahlias should be raised on a slight hotbed 
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■ Died suddenly, on Thursday afternoon [],Tsi f 

Jnn -t, in hi; 7:. I year (shortly after leaving his huitte 
in St, 5 within Sttcct,. in good health am] spirit*), and in 
lhc ^.ir.ltn In; ha I (ended with Urldeviatinj; cue and 
ability for upwards of forty years, Mr. Teii 
Wiwes, gr. tu the liev. Tin; Warden, Winchester 
College. 'Mr. Weaver was thoroughly practical and 
m«sl pcraevertris in lhc attainment ur general as 
well as profetsianaL knowledge. His services 
went highly valued hy the late and present 
Wardens, both of whom he hid the honour of 
servings and hy thu-sc residents *lo wtight from 
him information upon lhc botany and cMo- 
rrmlfigv uf lhc tieigMjiiUrhiyidj he hei»u .ni all 
Limes willing to impart his very accurate and exten- 
sive knowledge, on these subject's: lo all enquirers. 
Nearly half a century ago he was with lhc Late Mr, 
JJaxler at the Ox Ford Uotanic Garden, and Lt i» |>rc:- 
L .Lie lliat whilt there he acquired a ia*te for liritish 
l....[.i::y r which Id the elld of hi , ilnys was ft source or 
y:i:it jilcarutv k him. It must not, however, he- 
understood that his love for plants was outlined to 
those of our own idand, fyr in the Warden's garden *t 
Winchester .ire many of his pets in the way of good 
exotic hardy herbaceous plant*, of wWcb he was an 
ardent admirer. A lesv yenrs hacti Mr. Weaker 
a not nnfTcqtient coutribut^ to d.e VirLkuttmrjl 
; 1, •■" . ind a successful exhibitor at the Southampton 
and other horticultural shows. IS'. If, l>. 
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Our gallery of portraits of British Gardeners is this week enriched by that of Mr. John 
Webster, the talented gardener to the Duke of Richmond at Gordon Castle in the North 
of Scotland. Mr. Webster, in his autobiographic notes, informs us that he was born on 
December 8, 1814, at Blanerne, a small and beautiful estate on the banks of the 
Whiteadder, one of the lower tributaries to the Tweed in Berwickshire, where his father 
was then gardener to General Balfour, the proprietor. "In the autumn of 1817," he 
continues, "my father went to Manderston, about 3 miles distant, as gardener and 
general manager on the estate, in the service of General Maitland, father of the present 
Earl of Lauderdale. I received my education at Dundee, and having early formed a taste 
for gardening, was placed shortly after I was thirteen years of age to do light work in the 
gardens for three or four months during summer, when I again returned to school. I 
continued to do this until I was sixteen, when I went into the gardens for regular 
employment, and with the object of making horticulture my profession. As a proof that 
gardening was pretty well up at Manderston at that date, I may mention that several 
prizes for Grapes, &c, were gained at the shows of the Caledonian Horticultural Society 
in Edinburgh, the awards consisting of tea-pot, cream-jug, and silver spoons, with 
inscriptions upon each, and which are still heirlooms in the family. I left home about the 
age of eighteen, and went to Dalquharran Castle in Ayrshire, as journeyman, under Mr. 
David Dick, and remained there until November, 1833, when I went to Whittinghame, in 
East Lothian, under Mr. William Rintoul. The place was then in high keeping, and had a 
good range of vineries. Peach-houses, Pine-Stoves, Pine-pits, &c. I derived considerable 
advantage during my services here from my having to assist in the laying-out of a new 
flower garden, of which I had the principal superintendence. I was three years at this 
place, the last one as foreman, and then took my departure in November, 1836, going to 
Claremont, in Surrey, as foreman in the houses of the fruit department under Mr. C. 
Mcintosh, author of the Practical Gardener, who was then in the service of King of the 
Belgians. From Claremont all the Grapes and Pine-apples had to be sent during the 
summer and autumn months for the supply of the Royal table at Lacken. 

In the month of February, 1838, 1 went to Eartham, Sussex, as gardener to the Hon. Mrs. 
Huskisson, widow of William Huskisson, Esq., M.P. for Liverpool, who was killed at the 
opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway. My employer was a great admirer of 
Orchids, and during my long stay there, which was upwards of twelve years, I had an 
opportunity of getting together a choice collection. I was here successful in getting that 
shy-flowering Orchid, Renanthera coccinea, to produce fine large flower-spikes for a 
number of years in succession. On November 5, 1844, 1 was awarded a Silver Banksian 
Medal for one sent to the Horticultural Society's meeting in Regent Street; while on 
November 3, 1846, 1 had again a similar award for another spike, which was one of five 
borne on the plant at the same time. I am also in possession of a Gold Banksian, received 
for six Orchids shown at Chiswick on June 19, 1847, having been placed first out of 
seven competitors. These were the only occasions on which I competed in London. 

I then engaged with the late Duke of Richmond to take charge of the gardens and forests 
at Gordon Castle; and I also undertook to lay out for the Duchess a new flower garden in 
the Italian style, which had at that time been commenced. I came here on November 30, 
1850. While carrying out the work of the flower-garden in an altered design, and 
completing it in its present form, which was the work of a number of years, I had the 
assistance of the late Sir Joshua Jebb, C.E., and also the guidance of the good taste of the 
Duchess, in deciding upon plans for the balustrades, fences, fountain, and ornamental 
work. The balustrading springs from each end of the Castle, which is 540 feet in length, 
and encloses a space 300 feet in breadth. The ornaments on the principal piers are large 
classic dogs, and on others are deer in a standing position, while on all the intervening 
piers are placed vases of different sizes and forms. The central beds are raised and 
paneled with Portland cement, while to the right and left of these are two fountains, 
with walks 15 feet wide running towards each at four different points. The central walk, 
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22 feet wide, runs through the garden to a distance of 1150 feet, and is furnished at each 
side with a broad margin of grass, on which are placed alternately large Portugal Laurels 
in tubs, and large tazza vases on pedestals. This walk, which is nearly on a level, is 
terminated by a flight of stone steps of the same breadth, and margined by a stone 
balustrade fence, the design being different to that of the one that surrounds the flower- 
garden, which, although distant, may be said to be within it." 
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length. The leaves are about 2 inches wide, 
tapering to a point, and one of them would suspend 
100 lb. The blacks use the leaves as rope, twist a 
couple into a band, aud carry surprising loads, the 
weight all bearing on the band passed round the 
f ir In'ad. Of course only the skull of a myall 
or an alderman will submit to such a formidable 
straiu. The botanical name is 1 iymnostachys anc^ps, 
& title about as tough as the plant. It was found 
on Chooreechillum up to 4000 feet- Among the 
large trees were Stavewood, K*d Beech, lied and 
White Cedar, Tulip, Ivorywood, Bean tree, Red 
Sandalwood, Blue and Gray Gums, Blood wood, 
Moreton Bay Ash, Bos, Leichhardt, Eeefwood, 
swamp and forest Oaks, stringy *bark Pine, Dam- 
mara and Kauri and She-Pines, and many giant 
tree3 not yet known or described, the local names 
ofwhich are only misleading to the inquirer. 

We found several plants known in other countries 
to possess more or less valuablp medicinal properties, 
one of them being the Indian Wild Tarn, the tubers 
of which are used as a potent fomentation in rheu- 
matism. Among the Canes are tit? Midden, and 
the large and small lawyer Cane a, called H Yaplam " 
by the blacks. There were some magnificent Palms, 
two of them with leaves from 10 feet to 20 feet in 
length. We got over thirty specimens of grasses, 
some exotic and some indigenous. Tk? Qaemslmder t 
Dccemhrr 21, 1S8U. 



(THE LATE MR. WEBSTEH, ) 

We take the following account of Webster's life 
from the Banffshire Journal of March 11, hi li in 
its turn m^ii-d f'-M- acconnt,, l>a-H on i n r . ■ r ■ ;iti"U 
supplied by himsrlf, which appeared in the Gar- 
dener*' Chronicle of April 24, 1*75; — 

The announcement of the death of Mr. Webster, 
gardener, Gordon Castle, which occurred on Tuesday 
evening, will be received with feelings of deep regret 
by many in a wide district of country who held his 
name in high respect. Only a fortnight ago on 
Friday last, Mr. Webster presided at a meeting of 
the niernbfTH of the local Horticultural Societv* He 
caught influenza, which was epidemic in the dis- 
trict. For some time he had not been in very robust 
health, and the weakening malidy proved too much 
for his impaired health. 

Mr* Webster wbs born on December 8, 181 1, at 
Blaneme, a small and beautiful estate on the banks 
of the Whitadder, one of the lower tributaries to 
the Tweed, in Herwii.-kshire, whpre his father was 
then gardener to General Balfour, th* proprietor. 
In the autumn of 1817 his father went to Mander- 
ston, about o miles distant, as gardener and general 
manager on the estate, in the service of General 
Maitland, father of the Earl of Lauderdale. Mr. 
Webster received his education at Duns, and having 
early formed a tftfite for £ardpnin£, was placed shortly 
after he was thirteen years of age to do light work 
in the gardens for three or four months during 
summer, when he again returned to school, lie 
fontiniiMd (■ ■ do this until he was sixteen, when ]ih 
went into the gardens for regular employment, with 
the object of making horticulture his profession. At 
Manderston Mr. Webster learned his profession in an 
excellent school* Grapes from the gardens gained 
several prizes at the shows of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society in Edinburgh, and the award s f con- 
sisting of silver plate, are still heir-looms in the 
family. Mr. Webster left home about the age of 
eighteen, and went to Dahjoharran Castle, in Ayrshire, 
as journeyman, under Mr. David Dick, aud remained 
there until November, 1833, when he went to Whit- 
tinghame, in Hist Lothian, under Mr, William 
Uintoul. He derived considerable advantage during 
his services here from his having to assist in the 
laying out of a new flower garden, ofwhich he had 
the principal superintendence. He was three years 
at this place, the last one as foreman. In November, 
1836, he went to Claremont in Surrey, as foreman 
in the houses of the fruit department, under Mr, 



C. M' In tosh, author of the V radical Gar* 
timer, who was then in the service of the 
King of the Belgians, From Claremontj all the 
Grapes and Tine-apples had to be sent during 
the summer and autumn months for the supply of 
the Royal table at Lackeu. In February, 1638, 
Mr. Webster went to Eartham, Sussex, as gardener 
to the Hon* Mrs. Hu skis son, widow of Mr. Win. 
Huskisson, MI 1 , for Liverpool, who was killed at the 
opening of the Manchester and Liverpool rail way . 
1 lis emploj T er was a great admirer of Orchids, and 
during his long stay there, which was upwards of twelve 
years, Mr. Webster ha 1 an opportunity of getting 
together a choice collection. He was here successful 
in getting that shy flowering Orchid, Renanthera 
coccinea, to produce five large flower-spikes for a 
number of years in succession. In November, 1 8-44, 
Mr* Webster was awarded a silver Banksian medal 
for one sent to the Horticultural Society's 
meeting in Regent Street, while two years later he 
had again a similar award fur another spike which 
was one of rive borne on the plant at the same time. 




Mr. Webster was also in possession of a gold Bank- 
sian, received for six Orchids shown at C his wick, in 
June, 18-47, having been placed first out of seven 
competitors. These were the only occasions on 
which he competed in London. 

Mr. Webster next engaged with the late Duke of 
Richmond to take charge of the gardens and forests 
at Gordon Castle. Mr. Webster came to Gordon 
Castle on November li", K>H, One of his lirst duties 
on his arrival there was to lay out for the Duchess a 
new flower garden in the Italian style, which had at 
that time been commenced. Whik* carrying out the 
work of the flower garden in au altered d'-ai^u, and 
completing it in its present form, which wai the 
work of a number of Years, Mr, Webster hud the 
assistance of the late Sir Joshua Jebb, CJB M and also 
the guidance of the good taste of the Duchess, in 
deciding upon plana for the balustrades, fences, 
fountain, and ornamental work, The balustrading 
springs Jrom each end of the Castle, which is 540 
feet in length, and incloses a epaco ;tOi) feet in 
breadth. The ornaments on the principal piers are 
large classic dogs, and on the others are deer in a 
standing position, while, on all the intervening piers, 
are placed vases of dill ere nt sixes and forms. At 



Gordon Castle the gardens are about the moat ex- 
tensive, and it may be said with truth, among the 
prettiest in the North, The flower garden and the 
kitchen garden together extend to many acres, the 
latter alone covering 12 acres, and are a monument 
of the fidelity to duty and of the exercise of the beat 
taste of a life-time. Mr. Webster lived the life of 
an ideal gardener. In constant contact with Nature s 
works, aud daily increasing knowledge of her hidden 
marvels, Mr. Webster loved the profession with his 
whole heart, and his erudite acquaintance with 
flowers and plants placed him in quite a unique 
position in the North of Scotland. 

Mr. Webster was an acknowledged authority in 
many departments of his profeasiou. He was a 
frequent contributor to the recognised horticultural 
organs in the press, and his opinions were received 
with the weight attached to the utterances of men of 
skill. The results of interesting experiments which 
he made, or information as to the development of 
plants whose characteristics were little known, have 
frequently appeared in our columns. Only a few 
weeks ago an interesting item in horticulture 
appeared from his pen in the Gardeners 1 Chronicle, in 
whose pages were often found articles of the most 
interesting and useful nature over his signature. As 
a judge at flower shows, Mr. Webster was in great 
request, and his judgment was received as one of in- 
disputable authority. Last year he devoted a good 
deal of attention to the cultivation of t J lums, in the 
profitable propagation of which he took a lively 
interest. As a hybridiser, Mr. Webster was par* 
ticularly successful, and especially so with hardy 
fruits. At the Edinburgh Congress, in 1889, he had a 
collection of forty varieties of Plums of his own 
raising, which were highly praised by the judges, and 
most favourably noticed by the horticultural press. 
Soma of his seedling Apples are now standard 
varieties— Beauty of Moray and Northern Dumpling 
being greatly in demand. There is also a seedling 
Grape which gives every promise of becoming an 
excellent and useful fruit. With Mr. Webster 
herbaceous and alpine plants were also a specialty. 

The community of Fochabers will greatiy miss 
Mr. Webster's kindly presence. In movements 
having for their object the promotion of the social 
and intellectual welfare of the people, he took the 
deepest interest, A faithful servant in every respect, 
Mr. Webster was uniformly a just and upright master 
to those whom circumstances had placed under him. 
In him the Duke of Richmond and Gordon has lost 
an intelligent and faithful servant; Fochabers has 
lost a kind and helpful neighbour, and those under 
him an upright master. Mr. Webster is survived by 
Mrs. Webster, and by three sons end two daughters. 
A Jr. Webster's remains were interred in the church- 
yard of Bellie on Friday. 



LIST OF GARDEN ORCHIDS. 

(Continued from p„ 1*57.) 

('>.) L. Di Guyana, Benth*, in Jattm. Linn 
the., xviii. (1881), p. 314; Benttt* and 
1 1 ook* f , f ff v . Plant. , i i i , p, #34. Brtfi&avola 
/•'' .-.->■>, I,mdl , 11 ■'. ?*< ••• . > sxii. r 1S4IJ \ t. 
53 j Ft.ttcs 8er. t t + 237 ; ft& t. 4474; 

Warn, and Will., Orvh. Aft., vi„ t. LMt. 
Bktia I)i<fhyana, Kchb. t. in Walp., Ami. 
Bat. f vi. (18(51), p. 422.— British Honduras, 
l irst introduced into England in 1846, by- 
Mrs. Mi I'onnell, wife of the Governor of the 
colony t who sent plants to Mr, St. Vincent 
Digby, of Minterne, Dorsetshire, in whose 
stove it first flowered in July of the following 
year. Although long called a Drassavola, it 
has little affinity with that genus, and is far 
more naturally placed in Lrelia. 
L. X Digbyana-Mossiaj, Veitch — L.i;lio-Catt- 

LEYA X DiiiUYANA-MoSSJ.TC, 

L. X Dominiaua, Rchb. f. = L ixio-Cattleya X 
Domini ana. 

L, Dormaniana, Kchb, f. See Lulio-Catt- 
leya X Dorm AxiA xa, — I am not at all satis- 
fied about the systematic position of this 
plant* Accounts of it are certainly contra- 
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I - hole 'a the spur. "H. Muller," says I ord 
• [Stff -observed a humble bee, B. termtris" 
Ekfc kM * comparatively short proboscis), 
K me to one of these flowers, and lick ihe base 
J°the sepals. Finding no honey there, she 
■ tried the petal, but her proboscis was too short, 
«nd after thrusting her head in as far as it 
•rtn'ld eo she gave it up, went round to the end 
of the spur, bit a hole through, and so was able 
: to snck the honey. After this, she visited 




growth, whether the flowers are borne on the 
old or the young wood, and so on. With regard 
to all that flower in early spring, it should be 
remembered that the flowers are formed in 
embryo in the previous year, and any late prun- 
ing musit cut them away. 

The Coming Strawberry Crop. 

May 9th. — Expectations of the Strawberry 
crop are often disappointed, but at least we may 
hope that this year it will be a good one. In 
America it is a common practice to apply, after 
flowering, a dressing of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of about a hundredweight per acre, and, as 
it has been shown by Dr. Dyer's experiments 
that artificial fertilisers not only increase the 
crop, but also hasten its ripening, the practice 
might with advantage be adopted in this 
country. Apart from late frost, the Strawberry 
is fortunately not exposed to many risks. There 
are two fungoid diseases by which it is some- 



times attacked — mildew, easily recognised by the 
white threads which spread over the foliage and 
fruit ; and leaf blight, distinguished by red 
patches on the leaves. Both may be cured 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture, thoiijb, 
not, of course, while there is any fruit to be 
gathered, for it is a deadly poison. Among 
insects, the most troublesome are red-spider 
(chiefly under glass, where the plants have been 
kept too dry), and several of the ground beetles. 
The latter eat the seeds, and, in consequence,, 
the fruit, instead of swelling, is small and hard. 
These beetles may be trapped by means of tine- 
half filled with sugar and water, sunk to their 
brims between the rows in different parts of the- 
bed. Messrs. Laxton Bros, state that in this 
way they used at one time to catch half a 
basin full of them every night, and now there 
seem to be scarcely one of the insects left. The 
same method was adopted with equal success 
at the Woburn Fruit Farm. H. C. Davidson. 
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260.— Mr. MARK WEBSTER, at THE GARDENS, KELSEY PARK, BECKENHAM. 



Mi. Mask Websteb. 



•everal other flowers, and, without losing time 
by trying other means of access, at once bit 
holes in the spurs. He thinks that each humble 
bee begins by satisfying herself that she cannot 
obtain the honey without biting a hole, or using 
one already made. I have found almost all the 
Columbines in my garden thus bitten through." 
The holes are made by other species as well as 
those mentioned, and also not infrequently by 
the common hive bee. 

On Pruning Shrubs. 

May 8th.— There is no branch of horticulture 
in which more ignorance is shown than the 
pruning of shrubs. Most amateurs seem to know 
Httle or nothing about it, and, if the operation 
is entrusted to an ordinary gardener, or, worse, 
A jobbing gardener, the result is usually disas- 
trous. I have seen Lilacs and other shrubs 
•0 cut about in autumn that they could not 
possiblv bear a single flower in spring, for every 
flower-bud had been removed. It is- *only 
occasionally that the majority of shrubs need 
My pruning, and the safest rule to follow is, 
when in doubt, don't. Again, if there is any 
*ong reason for pruning, and the habit of the 
punt is not known, the safest time is imme- 
diately after flowering. This applies to the yel- 
low Jasmine, the Passion-flower, Ceanothus, 
Forsythia suspensa, and many other shrubs. 
ia the Philadelphus, commonly called the 
Syringa or Mock Orange, and the Deutzia, a. 
P»d deal of the old wood should be removed 
annually to make room for strong young flower- 
'ag shoots. In the Lilac all suckers should be 
entirely removed, unless any are wanted to 
IS* 11 *, fresh stems, aud the plant should be 
thinned, but the remaining young wood should 
oe left at full length. The Wistaria should be 
•purred in, like Vines, with the exception of such 
shoots as are needed for extension. Other 
shrubs require other treatment. It may be 
learaed in each case by studying the habit of 



IT is characteristic of Mr. Mark Webster that 
when I saw him, early in April, he was 
very anxious to give me full particulars 
about his work, and by no means concerned 
to talk about himself, though he is well known 
as a prize-winner at many leading shows, and 
is, in particular, a recognised high authority on 
vegetable cultivation. With regard to his work, 
he impressed upon me, at the outset, that he 
owes much to the consideration which he 
receives from his employers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston, who are quick to appreciate any im- 
provements made in the gardens, and to en- 
courage his efforts. 

Kelsey Park is one of the few estates in what 
are almost the outer suburbs of London which 
have not yet got into the hands of the builder ; 
and, entering it at the gates of the pretty 
modern lodge occupied by Mr. Webster, its 



tical intelligence of Mr. Webster, have beer* 
rendered additionally attractive during recen* 
years. When I had admired the creepers grow- 
ing on the walls of the lodge, Mr. Webster 
suggested that we should look through the 
, which are on the east side of the mane 



"Here," he said, as we reached the green- 
house, "is a creeper that everyone ought to 
grow. I mean Clematis indivisa lobata,. 
which flowers for a month in the early spring; 
it is so good for table decoration. I had one 
spray of seven blooms. Whilst it is a rapid 
grower, it is light, and does not cover the glass. 
The foliage is like that of a Lapageria." 

"I see that you have several varieties of 
Ndcotiana?" 

"Eight ; but I think that the red are the best. 
With regard to Amaryllis, we grow some of the- 




Kelsey Pabk pbom the Tennis Lawn. 



beauty is at once 
and * 



The charming park 
gardens have not only 
but, thanks to the judicious 
expenditure of the owner, as well as the prac- 
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hybrids, which, of course, require a good deal 
of heat ; but there is one variety, A. aulica, 
which is quite an amateur's plant, and not 
difficult to cultivate. The blooms are a richu 
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scarlet, the sheaths are fine, the plants can be 
got as large as you liie, and may be grown in a 
cool house." 

The Fernery. 

"How long since was the Fernery made?" 

"Eight years ago. I may mention that the 
clinkers used are remarkably good for holding 
moisture. The fountain and the Ferns are the 
chief features. Then there is the basket of 
Asparagus Sprengeri in the centre, and the piece 
of Monstera deliciosa." 

"And the Roses on the roof?" 

"Yes, and you may observe that they are 
planted outside. The stems come through the 
wall, and they take care of themselves so long 
asthe stems are protected by straw during frosty 
weather The varieties are Climbing Niphetos 
and Cheshunt Hybrid. We have gathered Roses 
for the last month. I have planted a Brier 
Rose outside, and am going to bud it this year 
with Marechal Niel. A few Orchids are grown, 
Cypripedium insignis and Ccelogyne cnstato. 
One of the latter has forty spikes of flower. 

"You have Figs in another house?" 

"Yes, White Marseilles. I could not induce 
it to fruit outside, so I ran a shoot inside, and 
by this means obtained hundreds of fruits. The 
leaves outside assist the fruit inside. We get 
two crops, and in the second there are four or 
five Figs on a shoot. I am trying Brown 
Turkey inside the Fernery in the same way, 
though, of course, it does well outside." 

Getting Bid of a Pest. 

"Have you anything to say about Vines?" 

"Grapes are grown here under difficulties, 
because the Vineries are in a low position. We 
riave borders inside and outside. The Ham- 
burgh was planted in 1801, but the roots have 
often been renewed ; and the same applies to 
Madresfield Count." 

"Are you troubled by bug?" 

"We have had trouble with it twice, and have 
now got rid of it. By the way, 1 never take 
any rough bark off the Vine; it is Natures 
covering, and helps to keep the Vine in con- 
dition. In the winter, when we lime-wash the 
walls, I use paraffin oil freely. It is very 
cleansing." 

"What do you mix with it?" 

"I put one pound of soft soap in a gallon of 
eoft water, and when thoroughly dissolved add 
one gallon of paraffin— boiled for twenty minutes 
it becomes perfectly soluble. A wineglassful to 
three gallons of water is fairly safe for general 
.purposes. Of course, the quantity of paraffin 
emulsion depends upon what it is wanted for. 
The great danger of paraffin is not having it 
soluble; care and discietion are needed in tlie 
use of it." 

"In the Peach house," continued Mr. 
Webster, "I am going in for young trees- 
Duchess of Cornwall, Rivers' F.arly York, and 
Sea Eagle Peaches, and Rivers' Early and Stan- 
•wickElruge Nectarines. My system with Peaches 
is to build up my own trees from maidens outside. 
We get a succession of fruit from the end of 
June to the beginning of September. Peregrine 
and Thomas Rivers Peaches are also grown 
outside. I have, in the other late Vinery, Gros 
Maroc, a variety which is usually considered 
shy ; but I do not find it so, for there is a 
bunch of fruit on every lateral. The rods, 
however, have been renewed. We look like 
"having a fine crop of Alicantes." 

Specimen Fuchsias. 

"You grow a number of specimen Fuchsias?" 

"About half a dozen. Although these are 
only last year's plants, they are more than seven 
feet high. At the end of the second year I 
throw the plants away. As to the varieties for 
this purpose, I find nothing equal to Mrs. Mar- 
shall, which builds itself up without trouble. 
Others nearly as good are Lord Beaconsfield, 
Try Me 0', Mrs. G. Rundle, Rose of Castffie Im- 
proved, and Cherub. On the stage of one of 



the Vineries, and also on the back, are Toma- 
toes. We go in for medium-size fruit, nice and 
smooth, tbe varieties being Ai, Sunrise, Prin- 
cess of Wales, and Eclipse." 

"What are the principal contents of the 
stove?" 

"I hope that another season Bananas will be 
a feature. The variety was sent from Jamaica 
as a dry root. I potted it up, and it has come 
all right. Bananas like a rich, cool soil, dry 
in winter, and a quantity of water in summer. 
Speaking of water, underneath this stove which 
is quite new, there is a tank which holds one 
thousand gallons, while inside I keep a small 
tank full, warmed to thetemperature of the house, 
I find the use of corrugated iron, with shingle, 
on the stage, an improvement on slate. We 
have several varieties of Anthuriums, the dwarf 
and the tall. Asparagus plumosus, growing in 
pots, we find very useful for table decoration. 
A pair of Begonias, President Carnot, grown as 
bush plants, are favourites here. They are 
nearly six feet high. They begin to flower in 
July, and last until the latter end of the sum- 
mer. I pinch them back in the autumn, and 
let them remain dormant during the winter. 
They are very showy in the house, and are well 
worth growing." 

Stove Plants. 

"That is a fine piece of Eucharis in a pot." 
"Yes, and I think Hymenocallis macroste- 



Preston's wish as a winter garden Th_. 
some fine specimens of Acacia / i V* l 
Kentia Belmoreana, Phcenix rupicola anfc^ 
revoluta, with flowering plLts rislsit*! 
gether in separate kinds. As we .Jrnlvj ^'J 
to the Lily pond, past a n?c e ^ 
rockery, I enquired about the bedding * 

"It is always varied," replied Mr WeL 
«? a ni preS * a ,' s P rin S «> have largely , 
Wallflowers, Alyssum saxatile, Silenes 
Daisies, and Primroses, with Tuli'r 
Hyacinths. In the summer we work on nm 
bedding. A couple of beds will consul 
white Kceniga, with dot standards of F 
trope and Fishbone Thistle, edged 
Echevenas. Others consist of Ivy.]-, 
Geraniums, with dot plants of standard Fm_ 

Abutilons, Eucalyptus, Ricinus, and Palms Nil 
planted, with Tagetes underneath, to cover 9 
ground The herbaceous border is planted vmf 
carefully in colours, with Sweet Pea, 1 
Dahlias at the back. Roses of all kinds 
grown in various ways." 
"Which are your special favourites 5 " 
"Of Teas and Hybrid Teas, Caroline Tested 
Maman Cochet, Exquisite, Mildred Crt?" 
Liberty, and Killarney. We use a quantity ■ 
Penzance Sweet Briers, and such strong.poi' ' 
climbing varieties as Axds Pillar, Carmine ] 
lar, Alister, Stella Grey, Madame Alfred C 
riere, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, with Dora 




The Lodge— Kelsey Park. 



phana is better than Pancratium. Of Nephro- 
lepis I grow Piersoni, P. elegans, and 
todaeoides. Three years ago the Palm Phcenix 
Roebelenii, of which we have specimens, was very 
rare; but some seed has been found recently, 
and now it can be more generally grown. I am 
also making big specimen plants of Pandanus, 
Veitchid, and various Dracaenas, including Vic- 
toria, Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, and 
Baptistii." 

"You have your Crotons, I observe, in a 
case." 

"They are put there in order to give them 
extra heat. With the Crotons are Alocasia 
macrorhiza variegata and Sanderiana. To 
finish with the houses, we are only trying one 
variety of Cucumber (Delicacy), and the Melons 
are Ringleader and a seedling of my own, a 
scarlet-fleshed variety." 

The Conservatory and Hoses, 

Then we proceeded to tie handsome conserva- 
tory, which is an adjunct of the drawing-rooms, 
and has recently been re-arranged at Mrs. 



Perkins, and other Wichurian and Polyaodgl 
varieties, to cover fences, form hedges, and clu ^j 
up trees." 

Trees and Frame Ground. 

"What do you grow in the Lily pond?' 

"Only the ordinary varieties, and Da8odiBi i 
you see, are naturalised in the grass. The o»i 
orchard adjoining the lawn has also bw I 
naturalised, and is always planted with DaB0-;i 
dils and Hyacinths. In fact, it has for MM 
time practically formed part of <>» J 
Behind it is a Nut walk. The trees include H 
fine Cedar, a beautiful row of Limes, a Yleepuuj 
Beech, and several other nice specimens. tun 1 
is the frame ground for Chrysanthemums. b»« a 
Peas, and Malmaison Carnations are in ™P™ j 
and frames. The Chrysanthemums, which 
being potted on in 6-in. pots, to provide lag ■ 
blooms, are mostly Japanese, but include 
Incurved, some of the old varieties gif mg pl»ij 
each year to new ones of proved merit. 1— j 
Decorative section with the singles are prefer 
such varieties as the Masse family, I •* 
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d'Or, Annie 



Farina, Purity, Mabel 



Which varieties do you recommend?" 
For early work, Little Marvel, Daisy and 



J*** a M «T Sarah and other varieties "For early wont, Lime aiarvei, vwy 
' MDrgan ' ^^hl ^ason being especially cared Gradus ; for mid^eason, Stratagem, Telephone, 
Jwhtch extend the seaso.i, ^ 5 i Commonwealth, Quite Content, Centenary, Mar- 

rowfat, Eureka, and Matchless Marrowfat; and, 
for late, Alderman and Autocrat." 
"Do you sow Peas in autumn?" 
"Sometimes ; but, taking one year with 
another, 1 cannot recommend autumn sowing. 
In favoured seasons or particularly sheltered 
positions, Peas occasionally come through the 
winter ; but they do not seem to get away so 
freely and vigorously as those which receive no 
check right away from the time they germinate. 
This also applies to Beans." 



IK r"":^ *. Htcben and 
Bh W*«er confessed that this was a favourue 
Girt of *e gardens. I was struck by two or 
ISSe of his own inventions for facil.Ut.ng 
' !•-<„ example, he puts on lime and 



S^meanVof a drldger with a long handle. 

invented some shoes on boards, which, 
, gaowy and bad weather, are ertiTOly_s«mce. 



Be has i 

table; and'^'me' Pe^Troughs, which are also 



pa:' 



■ped for French Beans. 

ng the Fruit Trees 

Apples and Pears, the trees extend on 
e at side of the garden, and there is also a 
lw orchard. Noticing the device of growing 
SoUs and Lilies of the Valley under the fruit 
fates, I next enquired the names of the twelve 

!"For*a!T purposes, and always reliable here, I 
gboold chcoM Bon Chretien, Beurre" Superfin, 
Ionise Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Glou 
Horceau Doyenne du Cornice, Durondeau, 
Mane Louise d'Uccle, Beurre Diel, Winter 
jfelis, Easter Beurre, and Catillac. Of dessert 
'.Apples, six varieties always reliable here are 
Juneau- ; Red, Henrv Pippin, Devonshire Quar- 
Kden, Cox's Orange Pippin, Russett Boston, 
a" ! Fearn's Pippin. Six kitchen varieties, also 
ilwav- reliable, are Lord Suffield, Eckhnville, 
Warner's King, New Hawthornden, Lane's 
Sjtince Albert, and Dumelow's Seedling." 
Do you syringe Apples and Pears?" 
Yes, and' all the fruit trees. I use three 
fresh lime, three pounds of sulphur, 
|oil it for an hour in a bucket, add three pounds 
of common salt, and make up to ten gallons, 
for a winter wash, it will kill anything in the 
jjray of insects, eggs, or fungi, and keep the 
■vk clean and bright." 

"The Plums are looking well. Do you go in 
Jor many varieties?" 

; "The varieties of Plums and Damsons in- 
Clnde; Czar, Early Prolific, Gisborne's, Victoria, 
^Deaniston's Superb, Belgian Purple, Diamond, 
[Prince Englebert, Transparent Gage, and 
elloiiarch, Plums ; and Farleigh Prolific and 
Bradley's King, Damsons." 
"What about other hardy fruit?" 

■ "The best Cherries are Early Rivers, Guigne 
wAnnonay, and White Heart j the Black Currants, 
(i'Boskoop Giant, the red La Versailles, and white, 

■ White Dutch ; the Raspberries, Fastolf and Supei- 
tlttive. The Blackberries are English Selected 
f.«ad Parsley-leaved ;the Gooseberries, Wninham's 
FIndustry, Antagonist, Careless, Red Warring- 
|too, Langley Early, and Lady Leicester. Of 
^Strawberries, we grow, for early work, Royal 
^Sovereign ; for late, Givon's Prolific j for jams, 

Vkomtesse H. de Thury ; and, for flavour, Dr. 
-Hogg. The Loganberry is also grown, and we 
fcave Rhubarb alt through the year." 
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Potatoes and Peas. 

" How about vegetables, on which I know you 
Sn a specialist?" 

"Well, as to Potatoes for early work, I use 
Hay Queen and Ringleader ; for mid-season, 
Commonwealth and Duchess of Cornwall ; and, 
«K late, The Factor. As soon as we dig Pota- 
■ toes op, I store them in boxes that can be 
placed on one another, and I always take the 
•yes out before planting." 

1 "When do you put your Pea troughs indoors?" 

"The latter end of January, in the Peach 
house, keeping them cool all the time. 1 get 
them in cold frames, and they are not dis- 

JiW^J r taib6d a£ ,he ? wou!d in hox ^ s - You now 

\,L them nlanted and utaV^ .MimhJnfr fin the 



the M^^- 



•ee them planted and staked, climbing on the 
*cks, while those sown out of doors are only 
beginning to come out of the ground. 



The System With Bunner Beans. 

"What varieties of Beans do you grow?" 
"French Beans, Canadian Wonder; Runner 
Beans, Scarlet Emperor and Prize Winner. I 
regard Runner Beans as one of the most valuable 
summer vegetables, and therefore deserving 
extra care. My plan is always to open the 
trenches nine feet apart, putting in the bottom a 
good coat of manure, and finishing off with the 
surface slightly hollow, to hold water. Hop 
poles are placed in the trenches one foot apart ; 
they are then brought together at the top, and 
crossed. Runner poles are placed along the 
top, and half way down each side. When they 
are all pulled up together with ties, they form 
one firm structure, which it is impossible for 
any wind to shift, and the Beans may be 
gathered from the inside. Two Beans are sown 
to each stake, to make sure, and, if both ger- 
minate, the weaker is removed. Thus treated, 
they crop continually, until they are cut off by 
the frost." 

Sowing Cauliflowers. 

"What is your system with Cauliflowers?" 

"I sow in February, in boxes or frames, for 
early use, and again 'in March or April for suc- 
cession. I plant out when large enough, and 
the weather favourable, in rows, two feet apart, 
and water when necessary. Late varieties, such 
as Autumn Giant, may be taken up, and heeled 
in where slight protection can be given, if the 
weather is frosty. A sowing may be made in 
August, and protected in cold frames and under 
hand-lights. The varieties I specially recommend 
are Forerunner, Purity, Favourite, and Magnum 
Bonum." 

Onions and Celery. 

"I am tempted to ask you many questions 
about vegetables, but there are two points, at 
any rate, on which I should like information 
before we finish. You might tell me something 
about the cultivation of Onions?" 

"The ground should be specially prepared, 
and it could scarcely be too rich. To grow 
large bulbs, the sowing should be made as 
early in the new year as possible, and treated 
liberally— they should be planted out in rows 
fifteen inches apart, and nine inches in the row. 
With this treatment they are rarely troubled 
by the Onion-fly. The main crop should be 
sown in March, in very shallow drills, one foot 
apart, and not too freely thinned, on account of 
the possible ravages of the fly. I think smaller 
bulbs keep longer. For pickling it is advisable 
to wait until April before sowing ; select, if pos- 
sible, a piece of poor, dry ground. Few vege- 
tables lend themselves so freely to such diverse 
treatment as Onions." 

"The other point is the cultivation of Celery, 
which seems to be grown in increasingly large 
quantities." , 

"For early use Celery may be sown m March, 
in a slight hotbed, or in boxes, and, when large 
enough, pricked out in frames of rich soil. The 
main crop should be sown early in April. The 
trenches should be four feet apart, allowing six 
to eight inches between the plants. The great 



because it renders the plants distasteful to the 
fly. Leaves that are much blistered should bo 
picked off and burnt." 

A Bemarkable Prize List. 

"Judging by the number of prize cards I have 
seen, you must have been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful, Mr. Webster, in exhibiting?" 

"During the past sixteen years I find that 
I received two hundred and thirty-nine first 
prizes, including two cups (one challenge), one 
gold medal, fourteen silver-gilt medals, ten 
salver, and eight bronze medals. These prizes 
were awarded in open competition by the fol- 
lowing societies : — Royal Horticultural Society, 
for vegetables ; Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, for hardy fruits ; Botanic Society of 
London, for Primulas; Southampton Horticul- 
tural Society, for plants ; National Chrysan- 
themum Society, for vases of Chrysanthemum*, 
and bouquets; Beckenham Horticultural 
Society, for plants, flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables ; Forest Hdll and Catford Horticultural 
Society, for plants ; Eastbourne Horticultural 
Society, for Peaches; Bromley and District 
Society, for bouquets; Lee, Lewisham, and 
Blackheath Horticultural Society, for vegetables ; 
Brighton and Sussex Horticultural Society, for 
Grapes and Peaches ; and at the Crystal Palace- 
shows, prizes for flowers, plants, fruits, and 
vegetables. Some time ago Garden Life 
offered prizes for the best answers to a series 
of questions. For a little recreation, I entered 
the fray, and managed to draw blood, but I 
forget exactly where." 

"Has your professional experience 
varied?" 

"I started at Endcliff Hall, Sheffield, in May, 
1875, and remained there until July, 1882. I 
next had a couple of months' experience in the 
Handsworth Nurseries, and I then went to Wid- 
merpool Hall, Notts, where I remained two- 
years and a half. After that I was at Newstead 
Abbey as general foreman for three years, and 
then I went to Cyfarthfa Castle, where I 
stayed for nearly a year, proceeding with my 
employer to Caversham Park, near Reading. 
There I served as foreman, and on August yth, 
1890, I came to Kelsey Park as head gardener." 

Alfred Wilcox. 
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By the enemy to this popular vegetable is the Celery-fly 
In order to get rid of it, an occasional carefu 
dusting with soot during June is very efficacious, 



of troughs, we are able to pick Peas ten In order to get rid of h, an occasional careful 
" a fortnight earlier." 



Annuals for the Foliage Border. 

T N addition to the usual plants found in beds 
I arranged for sub-tropical or foliage effects, 
such as the Zea, Ricinus, and similar sub- 
jects, there are a number which are equally 
decorative and easy of cultivation, but are so 
seldom grown as to be of the greatest value to 
the gardener who wishes for something out of 
the general run in his garden. 

One of the best of these is Salvia Horminum, 
a relative of the common Sage, of neat and 
compact habit, and growing to a height of about 
eighteen inches. It bears a small purple flower, 
but its value lies in the foliage, the young ter- 
minal bracts being brightly tinted with various 
colours. It is an annual, and may be sown 
where it is intended to grow, taking care to well 
thin out the seedlings. Any ordinary garden 
soil is suitable. 

Another good annual for our purpose is 
Kochia scoparia. It has delicate. Fern-like 
foliage, of a soft green tint, changing to rich 
red towards the autumn, in height about twenty- 
four inches. Sow in the open at once, in a 
light soil, and well thin out. 

Chenopodium purpurascens is another hand- 
some annual growing to a height of about forty- 
eight inches. The stem is red, and the foliage 
has the appearance of being covered with a 
metallic powder of a purplish-rose tint. Being 
seldom met with, at attracts considerable atten- 
tion, and should prove one of the most hand- 
some plants in the border. Sow in the open, 
and allow plenty of room for each plant. 

Brensis. 
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FAMOUS GARDENS 
:: IN WAR TIME. :: 



HOW THEY ARE BEING MAINTAINED 
WITH REDUCED STAFFS. 



XIX.— Interview with Mr. Mark Webster, at The Rookery, Westcott, Dorking. 



AROl'ND the interesting old town of 
Dorking centres some of the most de- 
lightful scenery of the South of Kngland. l.eith 
Hill. Box Hill, Abinger, Wootton. The Deep- 
dene — these and many other names at once 
occur to mind, conjuring up visions of never- 
to-be-forgotten beauty. But for sheer loveli- 
ness The Rookery is surely without a peer. 
Kinbowered amidst lofty trees, and shut in at 
the back by towering hills, the terrace in 
front leading to a smaJl lake formed by the 
stream which rises at the head of the glen, and 
descends to Westcott Mill (where it receives 
the name of the I'ipbrook), and in the further 
distance the range of Ranmore Hill, it fur- 
rushes as pleasant a prospect as could be 
desired. Attractive at all seasons, it seemed 
especially so on the grey October morning 
when I was shown over the grounds by Mr. 
Mark Webster, the head gardener. Autumnal 
tints clothed the trees with a glory all their 
own, and the marvellous blending of colours 
almost defied description. 

The Rookery, which is now in the occupa 
tion of Mr. E. J. Preston, is a picturesque 
mansion dating from the middle of the 1 
eighteenth, century, and the estate comprises 
about a hundred and seventy-five acres, with 
^ix acres of lake. Originally named Chert-gate, 
it received its present name in 1750. when it 
parsed into the possession of Mr. Daniel 
Malthus, father of "Population" Malthus, 
who was born here in 1766. By Mr. Malthus 
the house was rebuilt, and to him is due 
much of the planning of the grounds— the 
lakes and cascade, and the fine plantations 
that give the place so much of its charm. It 
lies to the south of the main road from Dork- 
ing to Guildford, and a public footpath to 
l.eith Hill runs through the property, pass- 
ing close to the mansion. At the. entrance to 
the drive is a handsome lodge, where Mr. 
Webster lives. 

BEAUTIFUL AUTUMNAL TINTS. 

As we made our way along the drive, which 
skirted by many fine specimen trees and 
shrubs, Mr. Webster explained, in response 
to my enquiries : 

"I have been in Mr. Preston's service for 
twenty-fiye years, but it is only four years 
ago since he took The Rookery. Previously 
he had lived at Kelsey Park, Beckenham. Six 
months before the family moved here I came 
to get the gardens in order. The place had 
been to let for a long time, and the kitchen 
garten had been worked for market, so that 
there was very little for a family in residence. 
The house was renovated, and the climbers on 
the walls, which included Wistarias. Clema- 
tis, Virginia Creeper, and Magnolias, had to be 
taken down. In their place we have planted 
ornamental Vines of various sorts, which 
are now in the full beauty of their autumn 
colouring. Autumnal foliage is a great feature 
here, and I am sorry the day is so dull and 
the rain coming on, for I should like vou to 
have seen the marvellous effects produced by 
the play of light and shade on the different 
kinds of foliage. From whatever point you 
view it, you get a perfect feast of colour." 

But neither overcast skies nor drizzling rain 
could obliterate the beautiful sight that the 
trees presented. On the house front the Am- 
pelopsis were resplendent in vivid scarlet, and 
^old, and bronze, the leaves as varied in size 
as in colouring. To the left, tall Spruce and 



Larch broke the regularity of the sky-line, 
their dark green throwing into strong relief 
the pale gold* of the Beech, the crimson and 
brown of the Liquidambar, the red and. bronze 
of Ghent Azaleas, the purple-crimson of 
Prunus Pissardii, and the fawn of the Acers. 
Elsewhere a Tulip Tree, fully sixty feet high, 
the leaves a mass of shimmering gold, cast 
its reflection on the water of the lake, and 
illuminated its troubled surface. Farther on, 
beyond the house, the Silent Pool gave another 
aspect to autumn's glories. Here the water, 
fed from a spring, is always, of a deep, in- 



dodendrons, or the rich tints of the Bird 
Cherry (Prunus Padus), or a striking shrub 
or tree.- Then, turning, we walked along the 
banks of the upper lake, into which the water 
pours ' from the hills above, passing over a 
noisy cascade to the lower of the two lakes, 
whence it eventually flows, by way of the Pip- 
brook, into the Mole. 

SIMPLE BEDDING SCHEMES. 

In front of the house, on the terrace, is the 
only bedding attempted. This is of the sim- 
plest description, one border, for example, con- 
sisting of • tall dot plants of Abutilon Thorn- 
sonii over Nasturtium Fire King. 

"In pre-war .times," said Mr. Webster, "An- 
tirrhinums were massed here in blocks of 
colours. Should the war continue, next year 
we shall have Poppies (Papaver stynniferum) , 
chamois rose, scarlet, and white, with dot 
plants ol tall Grevillea robusta ; while the 
very large bed in the centre will probably 
have Blood-red Beet, with lajge plants of 
Eucalyptus. The beds now occupied with 
Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander, with Echeverias 
as an edging, used to be filled with Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, with standard Fuchsias and 
Heliotropes. Then, under the Roses, we used 
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tense blue ; and on the banks the Dogwood 
waved its bright yellow stems ; a fine clump 
of the Royal Fern, Osmunda regalis, threw a 
deeper colour on the water ; over all towered 
tall Beeches, already starting to shed their 
golden leaves, which lay like a burnished 
shield where they had drifted into a corner ; 
while through the branches glimpses could 
be caught of the sombre green of various 
Conifers, higher up the hill. 

" Nature is very lavish with her beauties," 
I remarked to Mr. Webster. 

"The value of changing colours in foliage is 
not, however, understood as much as it might 
be," was the answer. "There is abundant 
material for producing ^ wonderful colour 
effects by the use of trees and shrubs. Most 
trees and shrubs have their particular charm, 
and some are beautiful at all seasons. In 
places where the trees are mostly evergreen 
the effect must be monotonous, and compare 
disadvantageously with the freshness of our 
springs, the glory of our summers, and the 
varying richness of our autumn colouration." 

Willingly we would have stayed to drink in 
the beauties of the scene before us, but time 
and the weather were both against us, so we 
went on through the woods, pausing now and 
then to note an especially fine clump -of Rho- 
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to have Violas, the bed of Madame Abel 
Chatenay being carpeted with Maggie M«tt, 
and Caroline Testout with White Swan. But 
now everything is done to economise labour, 
and the most easily grown plants are substi- 
tuted wherever passible." 

"How many have you now on the staff?" 

"There are at present two men, one well 
over seventy; one woman, on part time; and 
two boys, one of whom is also on part time. 
We formerly had six men continually em- 
ployed." 

''In the four years since you came here, 
have you made many alterations in the kitchen 
gardens?" I asked, as we made our way 
towards them. 

" One of the first things I did," was the 
reply, "was to replace all worn-out fruit trees, 
including those on the walls — Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Cherries, Plums, Pears, and Apples. 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, and 
Gooseberries, and a small orchard of bush 
Apples, were likewise planted, and have all 
given a good account of themselves." 

"Have you grown many Potatoes?" 

"This season we have grown over four tons. 
Previously thev used to be grown on the farm, 
and we grew only the earlies, under glass ; 
but it was felt that we should do all we could 
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to increase the nuantity, so we had them in 
the kitchen gardens." 

"What varieties do you find suit you best?" 

"Well, in 1915 we carried out experiments* 
with Potatoes to determine the question. We 
planted a number of varieties in trial plots, 
and repeated the experiments on a smaller 
scale the following year. The final selection 
was Midlothian Early and Eclipse for early 
work, British Queen to follow, and Up-to-Date 
for late keeping. These are most suitable for 
our soil, quality and quantity considered. " 

"Have you seen any disease on the Pota- 
toes?" 

"Not a sign. But then, they were sprayed 
regularly. 1 am a firm believer in spraying, 
and have practised it for twenty years." 

" Have you carried out any other experi- 
ments ? " 

"Two years ago we devoted a plot, forty-two 
feet by three feet, to an experiment with Vir- 
ginian tobacco. We sowed the seed at the end 
of February, planted out in May, and har- 
vested the first crop early in September, and 
the second at the end of October, while still 
green The weight of the first crop, when 
dried, was eighty ounces." 

"Was any particular treatment required?" 

"The plants were topped when about three 
feet high, and all side shoots removed, to 
develop the main leaves. When turning yellow 
naturally, the leaves were picked and laid in 
small heaps on a stage in the Vinery, and after- 
wards hung up." 

FAVOURITE FRUITS. 

We had by now arrived at the kitchen gar- 
dens, which are a little distance away, across 
the main road, and are enclosed by walls on 
three sides. The crops had, of course, in 
many cases been lifted, and the fruit gathered. 
The only Apple left was Cox's Orange Pip- 
pin, and on the walls a few Monarch Plums 
were hanging. 

" What are your best Apples ? " 1 asked. 

"I will give you the list, as near as possible, 
in their order of ripening," was the answer. 
For cooking, Duchess of Oldenburg, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling, Lord -Qrosvenor, Lady Henni- 
ker, Peasgood's Nonsuch, Lord Derby, Brant- 
ley's Seedling, Mere de Menage, Beauty of 
Kent, Alfriston, and Annie Elizabeth. Other 
good sorts are Potts' Seedling, Bismarck, 
Grenadier, James Welsh, Baillie Neilson, 
Warner's King, and Newton Wonder. For 
dessert, Beauty of Bath, Lady Sudeley, King 
of the Pippins, James Grieve, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Gascoigne's Scarlet, Adams' Pear- 
main, and Sturmer Pippin." 

" And Pears ? " 

"We begin with Jargonelle in August. Then 
comes Beurre d'Amanlis, Williams' Bon Chre- 
tien, Kmile d'Heyst, Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne 
du Cornice, Dnrondeau, Beurre Diel, Olivier 
de Serres, Easter Beurre, and Beurre Ranee. 
These are the best. Of Plums, I prefer Early 
Prolific, Denniston's Superb, Belgian Purple, 
Green Gage, Victoria, Pond's Seedling, Jeffer- 
son, Kirke's, Mitchelson's, Coe's Golden Drop, 
and Monarch." 

"And what sort of crops have you had?" 

"They have been excellent, Apples especi- 
ally so. Not only that, but there is good 
promise for next year, as there are strong 
growths and plenty of buds." 

A bed of splendid Carrots, New Red Inter- 
mediate — "Carrots do wonderfully well on this 
soil," interjected Mr. Webster — was in process 
of lifting ; and the usual run of winter greens 
was looking very satisfactory. Then, without 
the walls, my attention was called to a huge 
heap of- peat moss litter. " 

" This," explained Mr. Webster, " makes ex- 
cellent manure. It is brought here from the 
stables, mixed with leaves, and stacked for 
twelve months. It is then perfectly sweet, and 
can be used for all purposes of manure. All 
vegetable rubbish is also saved and brought 
here to rot, and is then dug in. I like to 
trench a quarter of the kitchen garden every 
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year, but, owing to the scarcity of labour, this 
cannot be done now." 

EXTERMINATING MEALY BUG. 

The rain at this time coining on heavily, we 
started to go through the houses, whose con- 
tents are mainly of a miscellaneous character. 

"When 1 came here, one of the first things 
I had to do was to exterminate mealy bug," 
said Mr. Webster. "It swarmed everywhere, 
and it was useless to expect plants to thrive 
until it was got under. Every bit of the 
woodwork was cleaned down, and by the use 
.of paraffin emulsion, and hot water wherever 
it could possibly be used, I succeeded in get- 
ting rid of the pest so surely that I have since 
offered five shillings for a singie specimen if 
it can. be found here." 

"How do you make the emulsion?" " 

"I dissolve half a pound of soft soap in a 
gallon of soft water, and to this add two 
gallons of paraffin and a little soda. It is 
well churned together until the mixture is of 
a creamy consistency, boiled for twenty 
minutes, and is then ready for use. I keep a 
stock of it by me, and on the first appearance 
of any pest I use a little, diluting it at the 
rate of nine wineglassfuls to three gallons of 
water. It is harmless to vegetation, but is 
death to all insects. We have not been so 
fortunate in eradicting Oxalis in the outdoor 
gardens. This was introduced by a former 
owner, who admired the plant, but it has now 
become rampant, and in summer it simply 
covers the ground. The foliage is very tender, 
but the roots are hardy, and it forms little 
bulbils round the crown, which scatter and 
grow. If allowed to flower it also forms 
seeds. I believe it could be got rid of. if salt 
could be used freely over the foliage, or the 
ground were fallowed for a season ; but I am 
prepared, -when the labour trouble is over, to 
put my faith in the Dutch hoe." 

A good batch of Chrysanthemums, in which 
Romance, an Incurved of -a rich yellow colour, 
was prominent, with some well-grown blooms 
of H. W. Thorp, a white Incurved measuring 
eleven inches across, led Mr. Webster to tell 
me that he was an old exhibitor at the N.C.S. 
shows when they were held at the Crystal 
Palace. 

In the Vinery and Peach house are four 
Vines and two supernumeraries. The varieties 
are Apperly Towers, Madresfield Court, and 
Black Hamburgh. There is a Peach, Kruse's 
Kent, which was described as a very fine late 
variety, free stone, red flesh of first-class 
flavour, the fruits running to ten to twelve 
ounces each. 

RESULTS OF LACK OF LABOUR. 

In the stove, evidences of the scarcity of 
labour were forthcoming on all sides. Phoenix 
Rcebellinii, .six feet high, had burst its 15-in. 
pot ; Thurabei;gii lauTifolia had not been re- 
potted for three years ; Coleus still remained in 
their small pots, and are retained for stock. 
A striking plant of Eucharis amazonica in an 
18-in. pot was forcing its bulbs out of the 
soil. Nephrolepis of several good varieties 
was suffering from the same lack of attention, 
and their roots had found their way into the 
gravel of the staging. Other choice flowering 
and foliage plants 1 noticed here included a 
few winter-flowering and Rex Begonias, An- 
thuriums, Allamanda Williamsi, and Onci- 
dium flexuosum, just kept alive without heat, 
to provide stock for the future. Nor must I 
omit to mentiop the very fine plant of Schu- 
bertia erandiflora, with flowers like a large 
Stephanotis, and of delightful fragrance. This, 
too, had not been repotted for three years. 
Its culture is similar to that of the Stephanotis. 

In another house a number of Gloxinias had 
not yet ceased to be effective, and in reply 
to my inquiry Mr. Webster said : 

"That is a fine strain of Sutton's. When 
potting on the seedlings I throw away the 
strong plants, and save the weaker ones, 
which give the choicest flowers. The strong 
plants are nearly always coarse." 

Moving on, I remarked on the healthy ap- 
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pearance of a good batch of Peruetual-flower- 
ing Carnations, which, I was told, had just 
been housed. 

"We keep up a supply of flowers all the 
year round. They are the favourite flowers 
of Mrs. Adams, Mr. Preston's daughter, who 
superintends the household. All the leading 
varieties are represented, but her preference is 
for May Day, White Wonder, and Mrs. Charles 
Knopf. For giving a continual stipply I know 
of nothing to equal the Perpetual -flowering 
Carnation." 

"And what are your varieties of Tomatoes ?" 
I asked, as we passed into another structure. 

"There are two— Chiswick Peach and Sun- 
rise, also a selection of my own for s.ze. In 
the spring we raised here a number of seedling 
vegetables' of various sorts tor the cottagers 
and- allotment-holders of the district." 

"Have you found time to do this work 
also ? " 

HELPING FOOD PRODUCTION. 

"Mr. Preston is most anxious that all that 
can be should be done to help the food pro- 
duction of the country, and has taken a per- 
sonal interest in the allotments and cottage 
gardens of the Westcott district. He pro- 
vided the seeds, and we have raised in the 
gardens many thousands of vegetables for free 
distribution. For instance, last spring four 
thousand early Cabbages were sown and 
pricked out tinder glass for the cottagers, and 
other things we have raised are Cauliflowers 
First Crop, Brussels Sprouts Aigburth, Savoy 
Drumhead, Cottager's Kale, Curled Kale", 
White and Purple Sprouting Broccoli, Cabbage 
and Cos Lettuce, and Trailing White and Long 
Green Vegetable Marrows. . Seed Potatoes 
were also given away." 

" Is there an association or committee to look 
after the allotments?" „ 

"A local committee has been formed, with 
the two clergymen — Church of England and 
Congregational — as joint secretaries. Asa mem- 
ber of the Royal Horticultural Society's panel 
of garden experts, I have done a lot of work. 
During the spring and summer I visited the 
hundred and forty allotments once a week, 
giving instruction and advice individually and 
collectively. It was pleasant to see how will- 
ing the allotment-holders were to profit by 
what was told them." 

'"'This must have involved a great amount of 
work for you," I observed. 

* ; I am only too glad to have been of use," 
replied Mr. Webster. "But everyone has 
worked well for the cause. Through the kind- 
ness of the owner of an empty shop in the 
village I have been able to make a display in 
the windows. Here I exhibit examples of vege- 
tables a/id fruit that are best suited to the 
district, and most profitable to be grown by 
cottagers and amateurs. At present there is 
a collection of Apples, Pears, Potatoes, Mar- 
rows, Beet, and Carrots, which you will prob- 
ably notice as you pass by. In addition. I 
prepare notes on current work for each month, 
showing what to sow and how to sow it ; how 
and when to thin or transplant, with other 
requisite cultural advice. This has all been 
rendered possible through Mr. Preston kindly 
providing the funds. He also provided" a 
machine and materials for spraying, and lime 
for dressing the land. I prepared the Bur- 
gundy mixture, and sprayed the plots worked 
by women labour, and by widows." 

From the foregoing, it will be apparent that 
Mr. Webster is not only a busy man, but an 
enthusiast in his profession. Although he 
- does not show now, he Tias in the past been 
highly successful as an exhibitor, taking many 
prizes and medals for vegetables, fruit, and 
flowers generally, but especially Chrysan- 
themums. He has had a varied experience, 
starting his gardening career in 1875, at End- 
cliff Hall, Sheffield ; and has been at Widmer- 
pool Hall, Notts, Newstead Abbey. Cyfarthfa 
Castle, and Caversham Park, near Reading. 
As already mentioned, he has been with Mr. 
Preston for the last twenty-five years. 

W. J. Chitten-des. 
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THE GARDENS AT HOLLYBIM LODGE, 
AVENUE ROAD, OLD SODTHGATE. 

interview with Mr. J- T. Wedrfle 
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ONE of the surprises which give* zest to 
enterprise and encourage beginners 
occurred Last month, when, the awards of the 
Royal Horticultural Society were made in the 
Hyacinth competition. Amongst the competitors 
were Mr. Gibson and Mr. Prime, but the first 
place was not given to either of these brilliant 
gardeners. The honours of the contest were 
carried off by a young man, hitherto little known 
outside local circles, Mr. George Weddle, 
gardener to Mr. H. G. Tyson, of Hollybush 
Lodge, Old Southgate; the gardener to the Duke 
of Portland being awarded second, and the 
gardener of the Marquis of Salisbury third. An 
interesting event in connection with the com- 
petition is that before it took place, Mr. Gibson 
paid a visit to the gardens at Hollybush Lodge, 
and inspected the Hyacinths intended for show, 
and was greatly impressed with their merits. 
Naturally, the curiosity which Mr. Gibson 
manifested about the Hyacinths has since 
extended to the personality and work of the 
fortunate competitor. A request to be allowed 
to make his acquaintance at the scene of his 
labour being at once acceded to, I am able to 
afford information on both these points. Mr. 
Weddle, who is in the early thirties and looks 
about his age, confesses that he is ambitious, 
and tha.t the result of his first appearance as an 
exhibitor at the Horticultural Hall has been to 
inspire him with fresh'hopes of achieving modest 
distinctions. 

c But," he continued, "you are too late to see 
anything of the Hyacinths except their remains." 

"I can see that you had some very tine flowers. 
Please let me know the names of the varieties 
with which you won first at Westminster on 
the 4th of March." 

THE WINNING VARIETIES. 

"The four distinct varieties in my pans were 
City of Haarlem, primrose-yellow; Schotel, 
light blue ; La Victoire, scarlet, very fine ; and 
Corregio, white. In addition to the award of 
first for early Hyacinths, I was third in a very 
srtrong competition for a dozen. In this com- 
petition Lord Salisbury's gardener was first, and 
in most of the pans there were from ten to 
twelve blooms. My dozen comprised, in addition 
to the four already mentioned, Captain Boyton, 
lilac-blue ; Electra., light blue ; Lady Derby, 
josy-pink ; Garibaldi, crimson ; Moreno, wavy- 
pink ; La Grandesse, white; King of the Blues, 
dark blue : and King Menelik, blue, so dark as 
to be almost black." 

HYACINTH CULTIVATION. 

"How many Hyacinths have you grown this 
year?" 

"About two hundred. We had to pick fifty- 
two for the show. Other varieties which I 
consider amongst the best for showing are 
General Vetter, white ; Perle Brilliante, pale 
blue ; Pink Perfection, pale rosy-pink ; Ivanhoe, 
dark blue ; Jacques, pink ; and very early- 
flowering White Roman, White Italian, and 
Double Rose Tendre." 

"Have you given special attention to their 
cultivation for any length of time?" 

"Only since I oame here, and in order to use 
them for house decoration. The idea of showing 
did not occur to me until I found that they were 
doing, as I imagined, remarkably well." 

"Were you astonished when you learnt that 
you had been so successful on your first appear- 
ance in the show world, competing against 
famous exhibitors?" 



"I was very much gratified, and felt that 1 
had received a big incentive to future 
endeavours. But I was not without faith in the 
excellence of the exhibits from Hollybush 

Lodge." 

"Do you mind saying, in brief, how you treat 
Hyacinths?" 

"There is nothing very special in the treat- 
ment. I pot the Hyacinths up in four parts 
of fibrous loam, one of leaf-mould, one of rotten 
manure, and one of sand. I pot pretty firmly, 
and put the pots into the pits. For two months 
1 keep them perfectly dry. Many people ruin 
their chances of success by watering too much. 




MR. J. T. WEDDLE. 



I do not give any until the flowers are thrown 
up, though a fortnight before showing I gave 
my plants plenty of water." 

TO SHOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

"Are you contemplating more adventures at 
the shows?" 

"I am thinking of exhibiting Chrysanthe- 
mums. Perhaps, as we are in the principal 
greenhouse, you would like to hear about the 
other plants." 

"Especially about the Chrysanthemums) first." 

" I grow about two hundred Japanese and 
Incurved varieties in pots ; and plant in the 
garden a quantity of earlies, decoratives, and 
singles. The earliest include the Masse family, 
Horace Martin, Kathleen Thomson, Madame 
Desgranges, and Ralph Curtis ; the Decorative 
varieties, Lizzie Adcock, Miss Wilcox, Viviand 
Morel, Madame Oberthur, Niveus, Petite Amie, 
Felton's Favourite; and Singles, Kitty Bourne, 
Florrie King, Mary Richardson, Mary Anderson, 
Sylvia Slade, and Norfolk. With regard to the 
Japanese large-flowering, the best of these 
include, I think, Mrs. H. Perkins, F. S. Vallis, 
Mrs. A. T. Millar, Mrs. G. Mileham, Master 
David, Lady Talbot, D. B. Crane, Sir Frank 



Crisp (chestnut, with golden buff reverse), and 
the Hon. Mrs. Soper. The eight best Incurved 
varieties are C. H. Curtis, Edwin Thorp, Mrs. 
F. Judson, Romance, Topaz Oriental, Triomph 
de Montburn, Xieblene Proctor, and Frank 
Trestrain. I -have always been fond of Chrysan- 
themums, of which we make a good display in 
tha conservatory during the dull months of 
autumn and winter." 

TREATMENT OF CINERARIAS. 

K I see ypu also go in largely for Cinerarias of 
the large-flowering section, and with many 
shades of colour?" 

"They are all grown from seed, and 
the range of colours includes shades of 
blue, crimson, and mauve. There are also- 
several fringed varieties, and one white and 
blue. The Cinerarias come into flower early 
in March, and will give blooms until the end 
of May." 

"When do you sow the seed?" 

"Some time in May, in cold frames. I prick 
them off in boxes as soon as they are fit, and pot 
in 'sixties/ three parts being fibrous loam, one 
part leaf -mould, and one part rotten manure. 
They are potted on in ' forty-eights/ and 
flowered in ' thirty-twos.' I keep them in cold 
frames until the end of November. If they are 
brought on too early they get smothered with 
fly. 

"Another flower for conservatory use, which 
you see I grow rather largely, is Primula mala- 
coides. They have been in flower for a month, 
and will last about ten weeks. Their feathery 
appearance and pretty shade of pale mauve 
make them very useful for decorative purposes. 
For ten weeks they continue throwing up tier 
after tier of blooms, which last a long time in 
water, and go well with white Tulips. The 
seed is sown in May, and the treatment is 
similar to that of Cinerarias, except that I bring 
the Primulas inside early in October. A little 
heat suits them.. We also grow Primula 
sinensis.'" 

"Mention ought also to be made of your 
Azaleas." 

"We are very fond of the indica section, and 
run mainly on the richest , colours, such as 
cerise, pink, rose, and crimson, as well as many 
whites. They are all named, and include about 
twelve varieties. Other plants which are used 
for conservatory purposes at different periods- 
include Cyclamen persica, Freesia refracta, 
Liliums and Spiraeas in variety, double and 
single Begonias, Roses in pots, Mignonette, 
Begonia Gloire de la Lorraine, Hydrangea 
hortensis, Gloxinias, and Coleus thyrsoides to, 
use with Ferns." 

FERNS AND PALMS. 

"Do you grow many Ferns?" 

"A very fair number, especially the 
Nephrolepis, Adiantum, Ptens, Asplenium, and 
Asparagus sections. The Palms are Kentia 
Forsteriana, and Geonoma gracilis. In this 
house, too, are Geraniums and many other 
plants used for bedding, but of these I can 
speak presently. This is the principal house, 
and quite newly erected. In the next, which is 
much smaller, most of the stove plants are 
grown, and here also we bring on Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, Melons, and early Salad. The 
Tomatoes are Carter's Sunrise and MoneymakeT, 
a nice rounded fruit ; the Cucumbers Improved 
Telegraph and Rochford's Market; and the 
only variety of Melon, Blenheim Orange. The* 
Lettuce used for forcing purposes is Paris 
Market, and we also force Radishes and Carrots. 
The Vinery contains only one variety of Grape, 
Black Hamburgh." 

SPRING AND SUMMER BEDDING. 

Proceeding out of doors, we inspected the sur- 
roundings at the entrance, starting with some 
beds of Daffodils and Narcissi, which were 
flowering profusely. 

"The varieties," said Mr. Weddle, "in the 
large beds are Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress. 
Princeps, Van Sion (double), and Conspicua 
Barrii. For forcing we use Narcissi Paper- 
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white, Soleil d'Or (yellow), and Jonquil Camper- 
nelle yellow). These are all planted separately. 
There are twelve beds of Tulips, the varieties 
used being Sir Thomas Lipton. and Artus 
(scarlet) ; Hose Aplatie (rose and white) ; Van 
Bergheim (rosy-pink), Duchesse de Parma, 
Bacchus (dark crimson), Dusart (crimson), 
Chrysolora (yellow), Nellie (white), and Cottage 
Maid (pink). Round the* 
windows are three hundred 
and fifty plants of a May- 
flowering variety Gesneriana 
major (crimson-scarlet), The 
long borders on the outside 
of the drive in front of the 
house axe now planted with 
Wallflowers and Daffodils, 
edged by Crocus. The 
Wallflowers are Cloth of 
Gold and Blood-red. In 
summer this border con- 
tains yellow Calceolarias 
and scarlet Geraniums 
(Brighton Gem), with a 
background of Marguerites, 
edged by blue Lobelias. 
I should have mentioned 
that all the other beds in 
front are now edged with 
double white Arabis or 
Polyanthus." 

■ How are these beds 
filled in summer?" 

"Two of them with 
double Petunias, two with 
Salvia Sutton's Fireball, 
two with mixed Begonias, 
And two with mixed Fuch- 
sias — we run the 'beds in 
pairs. The varieties of 
Fuchsias include Mrs. Mar- 
shall, Scarcity, Monarch, 

Lord Beaconsfield, and Ballet Girl, In the 
small beds the Tulips are followed by Geraniums 
in variety, including Madame Crousse, Paul 
Crampel, and Henry Jacoby. We also use 
Henry Jacoby and Marguerites for the borders 
round the window, with an edging of scarlet 
dwarf Begonias." 

"Quite one of the orna- 
ments in this part of the 
garden is the grand old 
Cedar?" 

" Other specimen trees 
include several very large 
evergreen Oaks, Araucaria 
imbricata, Wellingtonias, 
Irish Yews, and gold and 
silver Hollies. The con- 
servatory, as you observe, 
is in process of re-erection, 
and you have already seen 
the plants which in ordinary 
circumstances would have 
been its most conspicuous 
features. All the year we 
try to • keep it as bright as 
we can with blooms. 
Roman Hyacinths, marking 
the early coming of spring, 
are followed by Narcissi, 
Daffodils, Tulips .(the forced 
varieties being much the 
same as those grown out- 
side), Azaleas, Petunias, 
and so on until we wind up 
with Chrysanthemums. At 
the back of the house we 
have a group of shrubs aud 
trees, backed by Rambler 
Roses on poles, festooned 
from one to the other. The 

trees include Lime, \ 
Almonds, and Crataegus." 

THE NEW ROSERY. 

Crossing the large lawns facing the southern 
front of the house, we spent some time in the 
new Rosery. It was previously the kitchen 
garden, and has thus undergone an entire 
revolution in appearance. 



"How has it been 1 planted ?" I asked. 

"The beds are planted with Hybrid Tea and 
Hybrid Perpetuals mixed, partly as standards 
and partly as bushes. On the pergolas which 
run round the garden, are Crimson Rambler, 
Thalia, Philadelphia. Rambler, Hiawatha, Lady 
Gay, White Dorothy Perkins, Wichuraiana, 
Euphrosyne, and Climbing Caroline Testout. 




HOLLYBUSH LODGE, OLD SOUTH GATE IN SPRING. 

The rustic Rose bower is covered with Crimson 
Rambler, Hiawatha, and Dorothy Perkins. 
These varieties are also used as weeping 
standards planted on the grass, and in addition, 
Hiawatha, Eliza Robichon, Lady Gay, Leontine 
Gervais, and Paul Transon. The hedge is also 
planted with Roses, the varieties being Cheshunt 




AZALEA INDICA, PRIMULA MALACOIDES, AND CINERARIAS AT HOLLYBUSH LODGE 



Hybrid, J. B. Clark, and Gruss an Teplitz, with 
standards of the leading varieties. The 
standards planted on the grass are quite a 
novelty." 

"What is the nature of the soil?" 

"Rich loam resting on clay. It is fairly dry, 
and suits Roses very well. You may like 
to know that the garden, so far as position is 



concerned, is just about the same height as the 
dome of St. Paul's. The hedge of Koses which 
divides the tennis lawn from the new orchard 
was only planted about a fortnight since. Then 
there are two borders on either side of the 
croquet and tennis lawns. Both are at present 
filled with bulbs for spring flowering, but in 
summer one will be occupied with Pentstemons 
Southgate ' Gem (bright 
■ scarlet and white), double 
Marguerites Mrs. F. Sander, 
and an edging of blue 
Lobelias. In the other 
border, Pentstemons will be 
mixed with Antirrhinums, 
with the same edging. J ' 

THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

"You are making various 
changes and extensions?" 

"Yes, another of these is 
a great herbaceous border, 
ninety yards long and 
twelve feet wide. But 
before mentioning this, 
reference should be made to 
the two beds on either 
side of the rustic bridge 
over the ornamental water 
in the Rosery. They con- 
tain Magnolias, Cytisus in 
variety, Roses on poles 
eighteen feet high, Spiraea 
Anthony Waterer, Lavender 
bushes, and Tree Paeonies, 
The Rosery itself has also 
two beds planted with 
Japanese Acers in variety, 
and here also Azalea mollis 
is strongly represented. 
The varieties are Grandeur 
Triumphant, Nancy 
Waterer, Daviesi, and Raphael de Smet, and 
they are planted chiefly in the corners in clumps 
in the form of triangle beds, but all in grass. 
Mixed with these are flowering trees, such as 
Robinia, Pyrus, Laburnums, Prunus, Lilacs in 
variety, Forsythia, Deutzias, and Wistarias.'' 
a How will you fill the new herbaceous 
border?" 

"The principal contents 
will be Delphinium hybrida. 
Chrysanthemums leuencan- 
themum and Mrs. C. Low- 
thian Bell, Marguerites, 
Canterbury Bells, Cam- 
panulas in variety, 
Aquilegias, Antirrhinums, 
Erigeron speciosus (pale 
mauve) , Hollyhocks, 
Lobelia Queen Victoria 
(scarlet), Lupinus poly- 
phyllus (pink), S we e t 
Williams (mixed), Dahlias 
in variety, Heuchera s&n- 
guinea, Border Carnations, 
Violas, Helianthus in 
variety, Asters in variety, 
and Sweet Peas. A large 
collection of Phloxes will be 
represented in the border, 
embracing between twenty 
and thirty varieties, with 
shades of colour, including 
dark purple, light salmon, 
orange-scarlet, deep red, 
and rosy flesh. About eight 
varieties of Violas will also 
be represented, and an 
extensive collection of 
Border Carnations planted 
in colour groups. There 
will be about a dozen varie- 
ties of red, yellow, white, salmon, pink, and 
crimson varieties. Another new feature upon 
which we axe engaged is the rockery, which 
will be planted with double white Arabis, single 
Alyssum saxatile compactum, Anemones in 
variety, Dianthus, Primulas, Saxifraga in 
variety, Sedums in variety, AuriculaSj and other 
subjects." 
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THE HEW ORCHARD. 

"The new orchard makes a charming back- 
ground tc the lawns. What is it chiefly planted 
with?" 

"It is to be planted with Apples, Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries, all as standards, and 
about one hundred in number. The varieties of 
each include the best known, and we are hoping 
that some very good crops will be grown. There 
is more hardy fruit in the kitchen garden, in- 
cluding Apples, Pears, ' and Plums of both 
dessert and cooking varieties. Peaches, 
Apricots, Nectarines, and Plums are grown on 
tfae walls, and the small fruits include Rasp- 
berries, Black and Red Currants, Gooseberries, 
and American Blackberries. There are not 
many flowers in the kitchen garden, but I have 
a. few rows of Sweet Peas for cutting in about 
eight varieties. I may subsequently plant a few 
clumps to make a show." 
"What, about vegetables?" 
"Potatoes, Onions, and Peas are strongly 
represented, and I go in largely for Celery. 
About one thousand roots are generally grown, 
the- varieties used being Wright's Giant and 
Major Clark's Red. The Celery is ridged, and 
Lettuce, both Cabbage and Cos, is planted on 
top of lie ridges. Seakale is forced under pots, 
and there is a sufficiently large number of other 
, vegetables which are generally indispensable." 

MR. WCDDIFS PAST. 

"How long have you been in charge of these 
gardens?" 

"I came here about five years ago, having 
previously been for six years at the nurseries of 
Messrs. Ward Brothers, under one of the best of 
men, Mr. Furnham. I did not originally intend 
to be a gardener, and started work in a farm- 
house, my father being the farm bailiff. This 
was in Sussex, and when I was about twenty, I 
changed my occupation, and went into the 
kitchen garden for about a year. Then I came 
to London, and the rest of my experience you 
know. There has been a very considerable 
extension of these gardens, and I do not think 
•ft have finished yet. When I came I was by 
myself, and there is now a staff of four. When 
the Rosery is fully established, the rockery and 
the herbaceous border are gay with flowers, the 
orchard yielding substantial crops of fruit, and 
the other small alterations are completed, It is 
quite possible that Mr. Tyson, who takes a 
great interest in every part of his gardens, may 
sanction further developments. There is plenty 
of land available, and I am in favour of making 
fresh departures whenever they are practicable." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



Next week : Interview with an Amateur Lady 
Gardener, at The Haven, Elstead, Godalming. 
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TENNIS LAWNS. 



THE first thing to do, in making a tennis 
lawn, is, of course, to be sure that the 
dimensions of the site are correct. The size 
of the court is laid down in the laws of the 
game, and is, for a single court, seventy-eight 
feet long by twenty-seven feet wide, and for a 
double court seventy-eight feet long by thirty- 
Jt feet wide. These are the bare limits of the 
court itself, but it is usual to allow ten feet 
extra at each end, to permit the players to run 
back ; and seven feet each side, to afford a path- 
way, and for net space. The court should, if 
possible, run from north to south, and it must 
be .perfectly even and level. 

fits accompanying illustration will afford a 
ready guide to the marking of the double court. 
The base lines should be thirty-six feet wide. 
From these to .the net will be thirty-nine feet 
oa each side. Four and a half feet from the 
boundary on each side a line should be marked, 
and others at eighteen feet from the base line 
at each end. These last are the service lines. 
From the middle of one service line to the 



middle of the other — a distance of forty-two feet 
— mark another line for the half court. The 
posts for the net should be some three feet out- 
side the boundary, to allow for the net dropping. 
The net itself must be three feet high in the 
middle, and an additional six inches at the 
sides, against the posts. 

For a single court, the base lines should be 
twenty-seven feet wide, and the service ,lines 
the same width. In fact, the difference between 
the single and double court is the four and a 
half feet space from each side of the boundary 
line to the inner line. 

DRAINING AND LEVELLING. 

Next to making the court of the right size, 
the most important question is to see that the 
ground is properly drained. If there is an 
excess of 'moisture, the turf will be unplayable, 
and weeds and moss will, soon gain the upper 
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A TENNIS COURT. 

hand. If the site is very damp, a pipe-drain of 
3-in. diameter should be laid down the middle of 
the lawn, with three 2-in. branch pipes on each 
side running into it. The principal pipe should 
discharge into a suitable outlet, and the branch 
pipes have a Jail of, say, one in forty. At their 
ends they should be at least two feet below the 
surface. 

Under ordinary circumstances, where 
elaborate drain-pipes are not required, it will 
suffice if trenches are dug out across the 
proposed lawn, eighteen inches deep and 
twelve to fifteen inches wide, and at ten feet 
apart. These trenches may be filled in with 
ten inches of brickbats and other material suit- 
able for drainage, the remaining eight inches 
being soil. The surplus water will then drain 
into these trenches, and the surface of the lawn 
will keep in good' condition. 

After giving attention to drainage, all that 



remains is to roll the ground with a heavy 
roller, having first made it fairly level. Then, 
when the surface has been made firm, it must 
be levelled, and some fine mould spread evenly 
all over it. 

If the lawn is to be used the same season, 
turves must be laid, but these are, in many 
localities, difficult to procure. It must be 
remembered, however, that a newly-made lawn 
will not stand much traffic. Where possible, 
seed should be sown, and time given for 
the grass' to become established. An advantage 
with seed is that the grass may be had finer, and 
there is less likelihood of weeds being present. 

Acer. 



SUGAR PEAS. 



VERY few amateurs seem to be aware of the 
existence of this Pea, which is totally 
distinct from every other form of culinary Pea, 
inasmuch as the plant is grown not for the Peas, 
but for the shells which encase them. These, 
instead of providing food for the fowl or pig, 
form an interesting and appetising dish for the 
table, requiring no further preparation than 
that of clipping the ends with a pair of scissors. 

There are two forms of this Pea offered by 
some firms, one growing but little over two 
feet, the other being a very strong and tall- 
growing variety, which, on favourable soil in 
a wet season, will grow seven or eight feet high. 

BEAUTY AND UTILITY COMBINED. 

Not only the pods, but the' flowers of the 
Sugar Pea are quite distinct from the ordinary 
garden variety, and as these are produced in 
great profusion, even from a decorative point 
of view, it has several claims upon the notice 
of the amateur, who often needs something to 
hide an unsightly object in the garden. If this 
something combines beauty with utility, it 
should be doubly welcome. 

Sugar Peas pay for good cultivation, and for 
this reason should always be sown on ground 
which has been deeply dug. But if manure is 
used, bury it at least a foot below the surface. 
Sow each seed not less than an inch from its 
neighbour, allowing three or four rows to a 
trench. Provide good, strong stakes early in 
the plants' growth, placing - these perfectly up- 
right, instead of in the slanting way, all too 
common even in those gardens where one would 
expect the growers to have long realised the dis- 
advantages often followtog, particularly should 
the summer be more than usually cold. 

F. R. Castle. 



A HINT FOR SMALL GARDENS. 



THE large heap of fermenting material, still 
regarded .by many as being absolutely 
essential if Cucumber or Melon culture in an 
ordinary garden frame is to be a success, i& 
decidedly objectionable where lawn, kitchen, 
and flower garden cover but a small space, and 
in a measure accounts for the unpopularity of 
Melon and Cucumber cultivation among 
suburban amateur gardeners. „ 

For many years past I have proved this large 
heap to be as unnecessary as it is unsightly. I 
get summer Cucumbers equally as well grown, 
and produced quite as freely, when a few barrow- 
loads of soil have been removed from the centre 
covered by an ordinary frame, and its place 
taken by an equal quantity of unfermented 
manure and loam. Even without maaure, the 
lawn mowings, if mixed with leaves and other 
rubbish, will usually generate sufficient heat to 
give a well-established plant in a 4-in. pot a 
good start, and by the time the heat of the heap 
has gone done, the sun will have gained suffi- 
cient pojrver to make the atmosphere of the frame 
equal to that of the stove. This heat, if care- 
fully husbanded, should, with ordinary care, 
result in several dozen g«od fruit before the end 
of the summer. Practical. 
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of Psyche, from Crimson Rambler, and a yellow 
Folyantha Rose are not uninteresting, Ceonje Paul, 
[For portrait of M r. Paul, see our Supplement to this 
issue. Ed.] 



WILLIAM CULVEKWELL. 

In my early days I was very much interested in 
hybrids, and made several attempts to produce a new 
fruit. Among them was a cross of the Raspberry 
and Blackberry. The Strawberry i,nd Raspberry 
cross, this certainly is a hybrid, and produced 
abundance of flowers, but is not fertile* the leaves 
are intermediate, the inflorescence is on the top 
of the shoot, but a fruit has never been found. 
[This cross is identified by Dr. Focke as liubus 
Leesii, and its by b rid origin has been, as we 
think, needlessly doubled, Ed.] 

The Gooseberry and the Black Currant is also a 
hybrid {already figured iu the Gardeners* Chronirfe) t 
and produced a great crop of fruit in IS9S ; it was 
in bunches like the Black Currant, the berries were 
smaller than those of the Gooseberry, but larger 
than those of the Currant. They are good for 
tarts, as the ripe fruit was better than green Goose- 
berries, also much sweeter than the Blade Currant ; 
the crop is not good this year, the frost in spring 
destroyed it. 

Of Peas I have had a multitude of crosses, and 
am very proud of them. The first was a cross 
between Lax ton's Supreme and Ycitoh's Perfection, 
the result of that was amongst others, Invincible 
and Telegraph, both of these are great croppers l 
and will stand the cold in spring, consequently 
they are used for field culture iu great quantities. 
Telegraph has sported a number of good Peas, 
but for hardiness and field culture, it still has no 
equal. 

I have also done a great deal in improving the 
Polyanthus for more than thirty years f the colours 
are now perfect, and very distinct, Those have 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Veitch & 8ons, 
Ltd, , year after year for a great number of years. 
William Cvlvcrwdl. [Mr. Culver well's portrait is 
given in this week 's Supplement, Ed,] 



WILLIAM SMYTHE. 

Pass ion- flo w e ks are among the easiest plants to 
cross- fertilise, the more so as some of them positively 
refuse to set seed with the aid of their own pollen. 
This tendency to cross -fertilisation is, no doubt, 
responsible for much of the beauty of these flowers, 
and for the great difficulty there is iu satisfactorily 
identifying or describing certain species, especially 
among the Tacsonias. Sabine was one of the first 
to write on hybrid Passion -Mowers. His account 
of Pasaifiora ccrulea racemosa, raised by Mr, 
Thomas Milne, of the firm of Whittey, I'rames, 
& Milne, was published in the Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society of London^ November 7, 
18'2G t torn, iv., t. 9, accompanied by a coloured 
figure* Mr. Masters, of Canterbury, was one of 
the earlier raise rs, having produced a hybrid 
between P, alata and P. cterulea, which was fignn .1 
iu the BoL Reg. 

Of late years new forms have been raised in the 
gardens at Woodhatch, near Frigate, from P. 
racemosa x P. quadrangular is {Gtlrden€r8 , Chronicle , 
Dec 22, 1801, p 732). Eynsford Gem, a lovely hybrid 
form, raised by Mr, Geeaon, when at Exeter, 
between P. racemosa and the white form of 
cierulea, known as Constance Elliot (see Gardeners* 
Chronicle^ July II, lfiSn). P, Ke wen sis x was 
raised at Kew in 1S&S, out of P. Ivermcsina by P, 
cierulea, Messrs. Haage k Schmidt have also 
sent out some splendid hybrids between P. 
racemosa and P. London! x . These were described^ 
and some figure d in the Vanleners 1 Chronicle t 
April 21, 1SS3. Mr, Muuro also raised, about 
1808, numerous hybrids between P, alata and 
other species, which were described in these 
columns. 

Our space wiU\ however, not allow us to mention 
the numerous French and German hybrids, but in 



this connection we must not overlook the achieve- 
ments of Mr, Smythe, of Basing Park Gardens 
[see Supplement in present issue, Ed.] the raiser 
of Tacsonia Smyth iaua x f between T. molLissimaand 
T. Volxemi, Mr* Smytbe also exhibited a dwarf 
crossed Eean at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting last year, under the name of Goliath, which 
the Committee spoke very highly of, and wished to 
see again. It was the result of twelve years* cross- 
ing and re- crossing the Runner Bean (Pkaseolua 
multitlorus) with the dwarf French Bean (Phaseolus 
vulgaris), and it has produced the well known 
scarlet flower of the Ennner Bean, with thick 
fleshy pods of excellent flavour, a great improve- 
ment on all existing varieties. 

Henderson & Son, of Pineapple Nursery, dis- 
tributed in 1850, Viola stricta gran di flora, of my 
raising. It was, I belie ve, the first cross with the 
Viola and Pansy. 

Mr. 8 my the also raised several tree Carnations, 
distribute! by Messrs. Gamut! ami Jjp^rs, Luw, 
and a great many varieties of Amaryllis, which 
Messrs. Wdliams & fcaons distributed. [See Sup- 
plementary sheet. Ed,] 



r HE NET WEEKS,) 

I was Ool t n^4n_t he year la fio^n^the village of 
Foots Cray, in Kent. I had to start work at an 
earlier age than most lads. When I was twelve 
years old, my old schoolmaster, who was an 
enthusiastic gardener, obtained a situation for 
me as garden -boy at Frognal, the seat of the 
late Lord Sydney, Foots Cray, Kent. After 
serving three years here, I obtained through 
the same influence another situation in the 
neighbourhood, when; I stayed three years. 
From here I went back to Frognal as kitchen- 
gardener under Mr. T. Or asp. After serving two 
years in this capacity, I was promoted to be fore- 
man of the kitchen garden and pleasure -grounds, 
which post I filled for two years, 

While at Frognal, I saw Chrysanthemums grown 
on the big bloom system for the first time. They 
were, however, then in their infancy as compared to 
what they are at the present day. About this time 
I read an article on Chrysanthemums in which it was 
stated that it was impossible to obtain mature seeds 
in this country, and I determined that if 1 ever w t as 
in a position to do so, I would try and disprove that 
notion, but this was done before 1 started, and, 
strange to say s one of those who matured seeds was 
Mr, Shea, of Foots Cray, 

After serving for four years at Frognal, I 
obtained, through Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of 
Chelsea, a situation as foreman of the French and 
Italian Mower gardens at Stan wick Park, Darling- 
ton, under Mr. Wm. Higgle, gardener to the 
Dowager Duchess of Northumberland. To htm I 
owe in a great measure my present position. I 
bought a couple of books on elementary botany, 
and passed many what would have been dull 
evenings reading them. When 1 left that place, 
I knew those hooks by hearty and 1 have felt 
very thankful for it ever since, A knowledge of 
botany, if only slight, is of great service to a 
gardener. 

After being at Stan wick two years, I obtained a 
situation as gardener to the Hon, and Rev. U, W. 
Bourke, at Pulborough, in Sussex. This was not 
a move upwards, but it placed me in a better 
position to assist my mother. While here I made 
my first atLempt at cross-fertilising the Chrysanthe- 
mum, but without success. After I had been at Pub 
borough about two years, I obtained a situation 
in the plant houses at Elvaston Castle, but had 
only been there two or three months w hen I was 
ollered the situation of general foreman at Thru Dip- 
ton, which I accepted, and I succeeded Mr. Geddes 
as head -gardener in 1893, With a deal of estate- 
work, I do not find much time in the ordinary 
working hours to pay the attention I should like 
to a great many things, still I think I may add, 



that our garden will compare favourably with 
many ; but it is in the Chrysanthemum world that 
I am best known, All these have to be seen to iu 
what would otherwise be my leisure hours ; hut if 
I had no other return for my labour, the pleasure 
of watching them open in their great variety would 
be ample recompense to me, 

1 have the last three years been paying as 
much attention as I could lind time for to the 
cross-breeding of Hippeastrunis, and should say 
I have raised some very finely- coloured selfs ; 
but being unable to get up to the London shows, 
I cannot tell if they are up to the present- day 
standard or not. Another class of plants which 
I have just started upon is flowering Caunas, and 
I trust I shall be able to give a good account of 
some seedlings I have soon to flower, 

CHE Y.SAN THEM U M RAISING. 

When I first came to Th rump ton, the Chrysan- 
themum Mrs. Alpheus Hardy was much thought of, 
on account of its novelty, I was much struck 
with its purity of colour, but could do nothing 
with it on account of its making weak roots; but 
the second year I struck some cuttings, and grew 
them on single stems in 3 ^ inch pots ; the bude 
appeared late, but they all produced beautiful 
blooms like balls of snow, I was so mueh struck 
with this that I decided to make another attempt 
at fertilising, and although most of the other 
varieties were over, yet I found a quantity of 
pollen on a bush of Puritan. I went over the 
blooms carefully, but either the pollen was not 
good, or the blooms were too far gone for me to 
obtain very good results ; hut I waa elated some 
time after to discover that I had got seed, though 
these numbered only four. From these seeds 
I obtained the varieties Lady Byron, certificated 
October 2S, 1S95 ; Mrs, H, Weeks, First-class 
Certificate, November 11 of the same year; and 
Mrs. G, Carpenter, certificated the following year. 
Hitherto my attempts had been con fined to plants 
in large pots, but my success with this variety 
suggested the advisability of growing them in 
small pots, so the year following that iu which I 
obtained the four seeds previously mentioned, I 
struck a batch of cuttings late in the summer from 
which I obtained about '200 seeds. The result of these 
was very disappointing, as iu my anxiety to obtain 
seed, I had paid no attention to the varieties I was 
employing as parents ; some which might have made 
good varieties were so ungainly in habit that X did 
not feel justified in growing any of them again. 
The next year I determined to work on different 
lines, keeping habit in view above everything, 
with the result that I have now a strain which 
leaves very little to be desired, as out of the set of 
this year's novelties, only two of them attain a 
height of 6 feet, while Jive do not reach 3 feet, and 
seven varieties from 3 feet to 4 feet G inches. 

Last year's batch exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations, for, besides being awarded certificates 
for nine varieties, I had quite as promising a reserve 
stock for next season. The varieties certificated 
were : Mrs. Wm, Cursham, on October 24 ; Lady 
Crawshaw, Emily Towers, Mrs, Coombe and Henry 
Weeks, on October 31 ; Miss Annie Hills (incurved), 
Nov, 14; Mrs. Barkley , Edith Dash wood , on Nov . 2i [ 
At this meeting of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society Floral Committee I was awarded a Silver 
Medal for a collection of sixty seedlings, and I 
received a First-class Certificate for Madame 
R. Cadbury in December, Besides these, there are 
several varieties sent out this year by Mr. Norman 
Davis, which 1 feel sure will be certificated 
eventually. 

I have never cared for the incurved sorts, but at 
the wish of several growers I tried my hand the 
year before last, but only went at it in a half- 
hearted way, only fei tiltsingone head; but it struck 
me afterwards that they must be more easily 
fertilised than the Japanese section, but not being 
sure, I took careful notice last autumn, and have 
come to the conclusion that such is the case, as I 
scarcely troubled with them and yet I got more 
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seed from three beads of these than I cam get so far 
from a score of Japanese. 

There are several things connected with tbia 
branch of Chrysanthemum culture which one Deeds 
to take note of. In the first place, either soil or 
cultivation, or both, appear to be prime agents in 
the matter of pollen -bearing, as some varieties 
which 1 have grown for years have not produced a 
grain of seed, while the same varieties in other 
collect ions bear seed in abundance. Also, that 
flowers of dark colours, yellow and intermediate 
shades of colour, produce it more abundantly than 
do white flowers. This may be caused by the same 
conditions, Itia therefore necessary to make a note 
of those varieties, so as to have a good percentage 
of poll en -bearers, Seedlings, with very few excep- 
tions, bear abuudanee of pollen the first year, but 
I have never seen it af towards on many of them, 

Another thing I have observed is, that such 
varieties as Thos, Wilkins and W. Seward, which 
produce conspicuous bracts in the flower -heads, 
are more easily fertilised thaQ those which do not 
possess them, or on which they are less evident* 



to be worked upon. If the latter is backward, 
thia is not necessary. 

As soon as the first row of florets on the plant 
that is intended to be the seed- bearer are fully 
expanded, they are cut back carefully with a pair 
of grape scissors, and if the variety is a true 
Japanese, all the florets are drawn out except 
the outer row* as 1 find these give a greater 
percentage of double flowers than those towards the 
centra ; and in a Japanese it is essential that 
the centre should be full, but in the ease of 
incurved, and in curved Japanese varieties, this is not 
necessary, as in my opinion they are apt to become 
confused if they are too double, so these are simply 
cut back to expose the stigma, and the pollen is 
worked on florets quite near the centre. When 
fertilisation has taken place, a little weak manure - 
water is given, and as soon as the seed is ripe, the 
fertile ones are carefully selected and sown at once, 
as if allowed to get too dry. the small seed leave a 
appear unable to bur^t thu outer husk. Most 
of the seeds will be out of the soil in from 
eight to ten days if placed in an i uterine - 



Cannas of a few years ago were very tall plants, 
with small and late dull red, narrow flowers, and 
they were grown exclusively for their foliage 
e Sects* How has this transformation come about ? 

In the first place, it should be said that there 
are many species of Canna, and about a half-dozen 
of these were w x ell known to gardeners at the 
opening of the century. About 1830 the Can una 
began to attract much attention from cultivators, 
and the original species were soon variously hybri- 
dised. Crossed seeds, and seeds from the successive 
generations of hybrids, introduced a host of new 
and variable forms, The first distinct fashion in 
Cannas seems to have been for tall, late -flowering 
forms. In 1S4S, Ann^e, a cultivator iti France, 
sowed seeds of Canna ne pal ens is, a tall oriental 
species, and there sprang up a race of plants which 
has since been known as Canna Annan. It ia 
probable that this Canna uepale nsis had become 
fertilised with other species growing in An lire's 
collection — very likely with Canna glauca. At 
any rate, this race of ( annas became popular, and 
was to its time what the French dwarfs are to the 
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Method of PK0*'Ei>rRE> 
My mode of procedure is as follows : - From 
about the middle to the end of tho month of 
July, 1 take nuttings from plants which were 
planted in the open ground in the spring, 
and insert these thickly in ."J \ inch pots, and place 
in a cold frame till rooted, when tbey are shaken 
out, and potted singly into the same sized pot a, 
using poor soil, as they appear to be more fertile 
i n a sem i ■ starve d do n d i t i on, T bey are then ret u rned 
to the frame, and lightly damped overhead night 
and morning, if the weather is bright ; and as soon 
as the plants are re-established, the lights are 
removed, until there is danger from frost, when the 
lights are put on at night and taken off in the 
morning. All side shoots are pinched out, and 
when the bud shows, all side- buds are rubbed out. 
Early in October the plants are taken to a Peach- 
house, where the trees are bare of leaves, and kept 
there till they show the colour of the floret, when 
they are removed to a house having a night tem- 
perature ol and a day temperature of about 
66* without Bun. Those intended for pollen - 
hearers are kept a little warmer, according to the 
forwardness of the female parent, which it is 



diate-houae. After this, the treatment is about 
the same as that advised for exhibition. plants, 
with the exception of a Jew, which often refuse to 
run up a leader, and do nothing but throw up clus- 
ters of suckers. These are shaken out, and all the 
shoots rubbed out and planted- out on an old hot- 
bed, and keeping close for a week or two, when 
they will go away all right.. 

With few exceptions, seedlings should not be 
discarded under three years* trial, the exceptions 
being those with ungainly habits, and those with 
poor florets. Henry Week*. [Mr. H. Weeks 1 por- 
trait appeared in last week s issue, p. 23, Ed. J 



C R 0 Z Y. 

"Few plants have slmwit more remarkablo 
evolutions in very recent years than the Cannas, 
At the present time, the Croxy Cannas — so named 
from Crozy, of Lyona, France, who haa introduced 
the greater number of tin in -are most popular. 
This type is often called the French Dwarf, or the 
Flowering Canaa, and it is marked by a compara- 
tively low stature, and very large and showy 
spreading flowers in many colours ; whereas the 



present da}*, The plants were freely introduced 
into pai'^s, I »eyi Lining about but their use 

began to wane by 1870 or before. Pescendants of 
this type, variously crossed and modilk-d, are now 
frequently seen in parks and gardens* 

The bi3gkmin£ of the modern of dwarf, 

lar^f -Iknsvn'd < 'jiuuls was in Ittb'i, when one ot 
the smaller- flowerod Costa Ricau species (Canna 
WarscewicziiJ was crossed upon a large-flowered 
Peruvian species (Canna iridirlora). The olfspriug 
of this union came to be called Canna KhemaimL 
Tins hybrid has been again variously crossed with 
other species, and modified by cultivation and 
selection, until the present composite type is the 
result. Seeds give new varieties, and any seed bug 
which is worth saving is thereafter multiplied 
by divisions of the root, and ihe resulting plants 
are mlru-liK-fl I" eominrri-:*. " L. //. fittitfy, in 
4t Plant Breeding," p. 140-2. 

We also reproduce the following note, which 

appeared in our columns in June, 1S1J7 : — 

" I bflgaii," any a M. Crozy En Mi > Iter's Dtttlnrh? Gartner* 
Zeilung, u hybridisation betw«n Camm Wrir*ccwiezii and Ci 
nepulensl- 1 *, a variety with large yellow llow«rs t anA very long 
Creeping tuber*. My Nrat Camus obtained rroin this crrsi 
were named tk»n"tu and lMsittitn, the tatter vt which tfUotvid 
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The £ a !! der,s of VK/igmore Park, 

re Green Dorking. 




INTERVIEW WITH 

THE neighbourhood of rwi • 
beautiful gardens, in 

Wigmore Park are enthfec ft l ( h ° Se of 
place, lacing Leith Hill thdr J°,f f °remost 
Li is exceptionally fine, wd^'S,^ 
obviously been g.ven to their devetooXnt t 
the early part of July, when I visi ted^m t 
the courtesy of the owner M. rl . A by 

"'""arrival m7 wT ^ th - "est. "on 

&^«U«|»d thtt onid!* ^sTo^ ^ " 

cross over the ornamental iron bridge over the 
deep railway cutting (which is a feature of he 

feroaceous border" a H divis « n >' «nd look a h 
herbaceous border. Here it mav bp PV niD^^ 

that, though the gardens are not arranged *on any 
principle, but broken up into sections, they con^ 
stitute a harmonious whole, the general effect 
being heightened by a succession of surprising 
features. " ° 

The herbaceous border is about one hundred 
and seventy yards long, has a wide R rass walk 
in the centre and is, practically, a blaze of 
colour from the beginning of spring until Octo- 
ber. I noticed conspicuously in flower several 
varieties of Alstrcemerias, and Mr. Weller said • 
We save our own seed, and get different 
blooms each year. Alstrcemerias are not only 
bright in the border, but they are very useful 
for cutting, and in a cool room they will last 
for a fortnight. The colours are a gold shade, 
pink, and flesh tint. Most of these plants are 
grown from seeds. Thousands of bulbs are 
used for spring, and Roses are freely inter- 
mixed." 

"The Centranthus rubra stands out well." 

"Yes, and the Delphiniums. The Pinks have 
done wonderfully, and, mixed with Heuchera 
sangmnea, make a fine show. Lychnis thrives 
in the shade, and, though the dark varieties of 
Sweet William catch the sun, they also do well. 
Anchusa italica, Antirrhinums, Eryngium 
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for decoration in artificial light), are amongst 
the varieties in flower." 

A Huge Strawberry Bed. 

On the same side of the bridge over the rail- 
way is a new vegetable garden. Here the land 
is very heavy, and Peas are grown in large 
quantities. 

"When did you begin picking?" I enquired. 

"On June 18th. The varieties include Duke 
of Albany, Perfection, Dr. Maclean, Prestige (a 
fine Pea), Prolific Marrowfat, Sutton's Per- 
petual. Senator, Chelsea Gem, Sharpe's Queen, 
Sutton's Harbinger, and Veitch's Selected, which 
latter is extra early. Last year we had Peas 
every day for fifteen weeks." 

"Do you recommend any particular varieties 
of Brussels Sprouts?" 

" Scrymgeour's Giant is a good, useful variety, 

and produces a fine sprout. It stands well, and 

is good inside. We also grow here our main 

bed of Strawberries." 

"You must have a very considerable quan- 
tity?" 

"The bed is about thirty-four yards long, and 
it contains about seven hundred nlants. We 
have gathered five hundred pounds of fruit, 
Royal Sovereign being our only variety. But a 
good many vegetables, and most of the hardy 
fruit, are grown in the kitchen garden." 

We next proceeded thither, passing on our 
way a fine Nut walk, and in a corner near it a 
flourishing plantation of Dahlias. 

"These," said Mr. Weller, "are all the best 
Cactus varieties, of which the principal are 
Ajax, C. G. Stredwick, Peach Blossom, Colum- 
bus, Imperator, Aunt Chloe {very dark), Gabriel, 
and Britannia. We plant them out, and let 
them start naturally. They flower about the 
end of July." 

A pretty natural walk, planted with numerous 
shrubs, leads to a charming tennis lawn, also 
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amethystinum, Pentstemons (an old scarlet and 
y ery hardy variety), herbaceous Peas (the scent- 
Jess kind, which flower in May, and are pretty for 
* h e table), Potentillas {whose strawberry colour 
ls a change), Lythrum salicaria (a charming 
r ° se ), Delphinium Miss Roper (the lightest blue), 
ar *d Anthericum Kelwayii (a fine yellow, good 



surrounded by shrubs, and then we entered the 
walled-in kitchen garden, where borders planted 
with Bush Marrows at once attracted my 
attention. 

"What is your system of planting Bush Mar- 
rows?" I asked. 
"They are raised under glass, in the. middle 



of April, and we are able to cut out of doors 
about the end of June. We cut them small, 
and they are cooked whole. The habit varies 
a good deal. We like to get them as deep a 
green as possible. They are very free fruiting, 
and continue until the frost cuts them down. 
Roughly speaking, each plant yields two dozen." 




Mr. W. Weller. 



"How long have you been growing them?" 

"Only three years. They are certainly the 
best table Marrows, and 1 am surprised that 
they are not more largely grown. In addition 
to being exceedingly prolific and neater in ap- 
pearance, a row can be planted anywhere in the 
kitchen garden, whereas the long varieties want 
quite an isolated place. Behind the Marrows is 
a row of early Potatoes (Sutton's Ringleader), 
but in the field, where most of the Potatoes are 
grown, we have chiefly Up-to-Date, Sir John 
Llewelyn, and Windsor." 

« Do you go in largely for Onions?" 

"We keep up a succession right through the 
year, growing Giant Rocca, Brown Globe, Giant 
Zittau, James's Keeping, and Veitch's Maincrop. 

We a u e trym S twc * other varieties— Up-to-Date 
and the Lord Keeper, which are sown in the 
open and under glass. A bed of Ailsa Craig 
sown under .glass is doing particularly well, the 
bulbs measuring a foot round at the present 
time. A moderate quantity of Shallots are 
grown, and all the ordinary salads. Carrots are 
lather a feature, the varieties including Veitch's 
.^et Model and Matchless Scarlet, Cheal's 



quickly." 

Wall Fruit and. Apples. 

berrieTontte wa»." CUmintS and G ° ose " 

a norTw^" 1? 0 P a F ticu l«ly well grown on 
"™ wa "' w u h6re a, t° Ml>rell ° Cherries are 

lake h ^larLre". Se ' ™ *** to 

"\ou have most of your P 
house we aie entering?" 

p™*?^ f ° r la £ use " The varieties here are 
Royal George, Violet Ilative, Noblesse Crimen 
Galande, and Newineton TK» w »' V niT1S0r i 
Pineanole and Pifmfl? J he Necta nnes are 
-iineappie and Pitmaston Orange. You might 




in the cool 
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also note that we grow the Loganberry and the 
Parsley-leaved lilackberry, both of which are 
very good." 

"Which of the dessert varieties of Apples do 
you find do best?" 

"Cox's Orange, Allington Pippin, Braddick's 
Nonpareil, King of the Pippins, Fearn's Pippin, 
Sturmer Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, Adams' Pear- 
main, Court Pendu Plat, Worcester Pearmain, 
and Christmas Pearmain are some of the best. 
The culinary varieties include Lane's Prince 

ramley's Seedling, 
Alfriston, Lady Henniker, Blenheim Orange, 
Bismarck, Royal Russet, Peasgood's Nonsuch, 
W arner's King, and Golden Spire." 

"You have quite a plantation of Cherries 
grown as bushes?" 

"We find that they do much better as bushes 
than as standards, because we are able to net 



more herbaceous borders, one (of scarlet and 
white) combining Heuchera sanguinea and 
Lilies of the Valley. A half-moon border con- 
sists entirely of Violets (Mrs. Astor, Mane 
Louise, and Princess of Wales), and a very 
showy bed is made up entirely of scarlet 
Dahlias, which, with their long stems and good 
colour, are very useful for cutting. Then, passing 
several summer-houses covered more or less 
with climbyig Roses, and a splendid collection 
of birds of brilliant plumage, housed in a 
handsome aviary, I realised the full beauty of 

are three in number, and 
which reach over and far 
cutting. In one of them 
access is given down steps to an American gar- 
den, surrounded by Thuja Lobbii, and which is 
full of choice flowering shrubs. As I admired 
the grouping, Mr. Weller supplied the names. 



the glades. These 
they are a feature 
beyond the railway 
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A Well-grown Gakrya Elliptica. [Horace J. Wright. 

A hardy evergreen shrub at Wigmore Park, Beare Green. 



them. The only variety is May Duke. Close 
to the Cherries we have a little corner devoted 
to Roses, standards and bushes. The varieties 
include Captain Christy, The Queen, and 
Madame Gabriel Luizet. Here, too, are some 
of the long Vegetable Marrows, not looking 
nearly so well as the bush kinds. Gooseberries 
and Raspberries are also grown here in cages, 
and Red and White Currants. We can get fruit 
—-even Raspberries— as late as October." 

"Then there is your Pear pergola. Which 
varieties do best on it?" 



*Beurr£ Diel, Doyenne* du Cornice, Knight's 
Monarch, Williams's Boa Chretien, Doyenne 
Boussoch, and Doyenne 1 d'Ete\ Behind the 
pergola are more vegetables* including Maize." 

"What is your treatment of Maize?" 

"We sow in little pots fifties ) in M&% apd 
plant out as soon as they are ready. Maize is 
very quick -growing." 

On the other side of the bridge* the pleasure 
grounds are the dominating feature. Here are 



"Chiefly Aralia Sieboldii, Ghent and mollis 
Azaleas, Kalmia latifolia, Daphnes, Pernettyas 
Olearia Gunnii, with Ericas in variety." ■ 

"And the next surprise?" I asked, as we 
descended into another garden, also surrounded 
by Thujas. 

"This is the grotto garden, of which the feature 
is the rock plants. They include Alyssums 
Anemones, Armerias, Arabis, Asperulas, Auri! 
culas, Cerastiums, Helianthemums in variety 
Campanulas, Geraniums, Genistas (tinctora) 
Dianthus, Saxifrages, Lithospermum prostraturn 
Gentians, Iceland Poppies, Phlox in variety' 
Sedums, Shasta Daisies, Spirasas, and Vinca 
The square is bedded out with Cannas, Abuti- 
lons, variegated Maize, and Coleus in variety" 
edged by variegated Koeniga. In one of the 
beds, Crinum Powelli throws up a nice flower 
On the arches round are Cheshunt Hybrid 
Gloire de pijon, Dorothy Perkins, and Celine 
Forestier Roses." 

Enhancing the charms of the glades is a 
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most striking border of half-hardy annuals and 
Roses, in front of a wall, which is covered with 
Figs (well fruited) and trained Magnolias. 

"How is the Rose border made up?" 

"The varieties embrace Souvenir de la Mai. 
maison (which is very fine, and flowers twice 
in the season), Abel Carriere, Gloire de Dijon 
Senateur Vaisse, Dupuy Jamain, Heinrich 
Schultheis, Baroness Rothschild, Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Charles Gater. The b'brder at the 
back of the Roses, consisting of half-hardy 
annuals, is fifty yards long, and about eight 
feet wide. The object in view is to make the 
finest combination of colours possible, and to 
give a wealth of colour until late in the 
autumn. 

"In the back row," continued Mr. Weller, 
"are Helichrysums, with standard Roses tower- 
ing above. Other varieties are Zinnia elegans 
(large double), Coreopsis Drummondii, Salpi- 
glossis, Gaillardia picta Lorenziana, Cuphea 
platycentra, Alonsoa Warsewiczii compacta, 
Ten-week Stocks (Princess Alice and Perfection)' 
Asters—Ostrich Plume (/nixed), Victoria (mixed)', 
and Sutton's Giant Single, Chrysanthemum ino- 
dorum plenissimum, Dianthus laciniatus and 
Hedewigii, Scabious (large-flowered), Brachy- 
come iberidifolia (Swan River Daisy), Phlox 
Drummondii, Petunia (Striped Bedding), 
Nemesia strumosa, and Ageratum (dwarf blue), 
edged with a row of French Marigolds— Legion 
of Honour." 

The Formal Bedding 1 . 

"The formal bedding is not on a very large 
scale, considering the size of the lawns?" 

"It is not made a great feature. There are 
four beds of Geraniums (Flower of Spring), 
edged with dwarf Agerat.ums ; two of Zonal 
Pelargoniums (MacMahon), edged with Eche- 
veria ; two circular beds of Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 
Madame Crousse (mauve), and Centaureas, 
edged with Golden Feather Pyrethrum ; and two 
narrow beds, with Iresine Lindenii, edged with 
single white Alyssum, In the vase with an 
Aralia in the centre are scarlet Geraniums, Ras- 
pail Improved. At the side are two more beds, 
consisting of standard Heliotropes, with a 
groundwork of white Alyssum, edged with 
Ageratum Little Gem." 

"You keep the conservatory bright with 
flowers?" 

"Yes, and it is also used as a smoking-room. 
Un the roof are Passiflora coerulea, Tacsonia, 
and variegated Cobaea. There are varieties of 
x alms. On the mansion are numerous climbers, 
including Pomegranate, Bignonia grandiflora, 
Roses (Madame Falcot and La Marque), Wis- 

Sl i? ensis ( wl ? ich covers a g re *t deal of the 
*t Fya , elll P tlca > Ceanothus azureus, and 
^neiranthus fragrans. In a corner under the 

T^rnK, T *% a } ed oi double Geraniums (Henry 

« d «ed with blue Lobelias and Cem 

llaS^io 2™ th f west front a fine v iew of the 
glades is obtained." 

vol^n^* f t? °> j Can realise the work in- 
to bP HnL trimming of shrubs, which seems 

ncL e rthr ery ' e ^ ensivel y- The vista, I notice, 

lake What lu^S tennis lawn and the ^eat 
«W h about the trees?" 

(Welling^ Surf a? S&r" ° f SeqU °!? 
of course Thi^f t ui'-. edars » Cupressus, and 
clay Zdh^l *f™>n. The soil is heavy 

th7serDen^ g T the colour ' ?he on 

the ^ £ rou^ and ' in faCt > in aU P^ 3 0f 

P asure grounds, are very much at home." 

The Glasshouses. 

to tiie Tmansfon." 6 ° f ^houses is close 

ftefc&sr 1 M^i" • St *!S 8811,6 timej In 
Mature, the ^hrU T U ? aiso . n Carnations are a 
of Wales, Ne ,i r~ va «eties being Princess 
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"You 



w en evci anivc. me varieties ar* isi , 
burgh, Foster's Seedling, and Mm£% H A ? m * 
andna. In the middle Vinery we \u* Alex " 
MuS cats and Black Hamburgh, and thirf ! gF ° W 
tlUlC h difference in the age of the VJlt « lS not 

nave inside and outside I J 
y ou consider it an advantage to L ° r J ers< 
7 - If yon can protect the b ° th? " 
not likely with both to hav«> I i der ' y° u « 

In 

Lady 



a mi 



Do 



are 



Downe's Seedling, and Black AlicAntT 
"I need scarcely ask th* f„*. : dm . e ' 



mar, 



late Vinery we grow Gros Pn P ' ln the 

; ng, and ~ ^' 01 

«ly ask the featur^r* 
stove house, with such a show of An*rJ°*? fine 
the roof." 1 AUa mandas on 

"They are certainly especially fine and 
been so for upwards of twenty year? * 
flower them in February, and l/t ♦v. , e 

on as they will, right through th * *™ Tm £ e 
varieties are nobilis and Henderson X £ * 6 
Drac^nas and Anthuriums are among 8» 
tents of this house." 6 1 ie con_ 

» Then there is the Banana in the large box 

"It is only two years old and 
r«u : * • u ; « ' and ls fruitiner well 
The variety is Musa Cavendishii Ba 

quire plenty of root room, as well s^TLlT* 
deal of feeding. The box in which that plant 
ia standing is thirty inches square. I n the 
fernery the varieties are grown in pots chipflv 
for cutting, Maidenhair being the most oonular » 
"What about Chrysanthemums?" P P 
«A large number are grown. For large 
flowers, I think the best are Mrs F W Vallis 
Mrs. W. Jinks, W. Wells, Madame Paola 
Kadaelli, Leigh Park Wonder, W. A. Ethering- 
ton, Magnificent, Princess de Monaco, Sidney 
Penford, Reginald Vallis, Mrs. F. S. Vallis 
General Hutton, Mrs. G. Mileham, Valerie 
Greenham, Lady Hopetoun, Beatrice May, and 
Lady Fitzwygram." 

"Which, do you consider the best bush 
varieties ?" 

"Western King, W. H. Lincoln, Winter Cheer, 
Souvenir de Petit Amie, Allman's Yellow, Lady 
Canning, Etoile de Lyons, A. J. Balfour, Boule 
de Neige, Emily Wells, Miss Mary Anderson, 
King of the Plumes, Queen of the Exe, Snow- 
drop, Niveus, Mrs. Filkins, Mrs. J. Thompson, 
and Jenny Wren. Varieties which are cut down 
at the end of May, to produce shorter plants 
with good blooms for furnishing, are James 
Bidencope, Queen Alexandra, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Colonel Weatherall, Lady E. Saunders, 
Hon. Mrs. A. Ackland, Robert Powell, 
Ethel Fitzroy, Mrs. W. Mease, and Master W. 
Tucker. I may say that bulbs are grown very 
largely, both in the borders and naturalised in 
grass, as well as a quantity for fancy bowls, 
pots, and boxes, to cut from. There only re- 
main the new houses, which were put up quite 
recently." 



in 



Melons and Tomatoes. 

a l see you have a good show of Melons 
one of them." 

"The varieties are Hero of Lockinge and the 
Seedling Green-flesh. I have had twenty-five good 
Melons from this batch. Facing the Melons 
are Caladiums and winter-flowering Begonias. 
Cucumbers are grown all the season, the varie- 
ties being Butcher's Spine (,a disease-resister), 
Telegraph, Lord Roberts, and Daniels' Amateur, 
which is very good. The Tomatoes are Winter 
Beauty and King Edward VII. Here, as you 
see, W e have a batch of Achimenes, whicn 
f*pply an excellent combination of colou £ s 
?toe, scarlet, mauve, and white. Finally, there 
18 the early Peach and Nectarine house, con- 
taining Duchess of Cornwall, Ro^al George, and 
£ellegarde Peaches, the Nectarines being Lord 
?apier, Pitmaston Orange, and Pineapple. m 
« only the second year of fruiting. Last year 




2? had twenty-seven dozen fruits, all 
y*** new houses, though not large, are ver> 
f*f*l> and materially assk -id»e cultivation of 
fr *it indoors, which occupies a good deal ol 

attention.*' 1111^-' u 

"How long have you been head gardener here, 

Mr - Weller?" IT 
i a I have been at Wigmore Park since Novem- 
ber - 1881. My apprenticeship was served in an 
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old-established nursery at Horsham, and I came 
here from there. From 1885 to 1888 I was 
first journeyman, from 1888 to 1895 fore- 
man of glass, from 1895 to 1901 general foreman, 



and since then I have been head gardener. I 
succeeded Mr, Lacey, my father-in- 1 aw, who 
was head gardener from the time the mansion 
was erected, in 1866, to 1901." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 317.— GOLD AND SILVER FERNS, AND PLATYCERIUMS. 



DEAR KATE, — In rny last letter I mentioned 
the most useful Ferns for the greenhouse 
and the room, but there are many other 
choice Ferns which you may add to that list, if 
you can 'keep up a little more moist warmth 
than is usual in a greenhouse, i.e.,. a minimum 
temperature of fifty-five degrees in winter, with 
plenty of moisture in the air during the summer. 
There are often small Ferneries attached to the 
conservatory which may be made very charming 
if well planted with Ferns, and a few foliage 
plants (such as Rex Begonias, Coleus, etc), for 
few flowers do well in the semi-shade of such a 
place. 

The most fascinating of the more delicate 
Ferns are those which are called Gold or Silver 
Ferns, according to the yellow or white tint 
of the pollen which covers the young fronds, 
and the reverses of the fully-developed plant 
(in most cases), giving them a rich and deli- 
cate beauty all their own. This powdered gold 
or silver must on no account be removed from 



roots have started well, when the plant should 
be hung up in a perpendicular position on the 
shady wall of a warm, moist place. The fronds 
are divided like a stag's horn, and hang down 
low, when fully grown ; they are rather weird, 
I think, but decidedly uncommon. 

Platycerium Willincki, from Java, is a good 
variety. P. grande is handsome, and so is P. 
biforme ; these Ferns grow both upwards and 
downwards, and the two sets of fronds are not 
alike, the lower ones being much divided. They 
do not flourish in a dry atmosphere, coming, as 
most of them do, from the reeking jungle of the 
Malayan peninsula, and the islands in that 
part of the world. 

A Beautiful G-old Fern. 

Gymnogramma ochracea is, in our experience, 
the hardiest Gold Fern, and the best for 
use in rooms ; seeding itself freely, too, if a 
small box of suitable soil should be placed 
below its fertile fronds in summer, and this box 




A Fine Example of the Stag's-Horn Fern 



the frond, so that it is very necessary to exer- 
cise special care in wielding the watering-pot 
when supplying their needs, and also to avoid 
syringing them, or even allowing their fronds 
to brush against other plants or touch anything, 
for every part of the frond which has thus lost 
its gold dust will shrivel away, and the beauty 
and symmetry of the plant be destroyed. But, 
on the other hand, with care in this particular, 
a few Gold Ferns may be kept safely in a drier 
atmosphere than some others ; in fact, they are 
by no means bad room plants, if the right kind 
be selected, and the housemaid can be trusted 
not to touch them. 

The Stages-horn Fern. 

The extraordinary growths of the Platyceriums 
(Stag's-horn Ferns) are very distinct. They do 
best when grown on wood, and the way to 
plant them is to bind their roots, with some 
small lumps of peat, charcoal, and leaf-mould, 
to a piece of wood about eight inches square 
(or more for the large varieties), covering the 
wholer with sphagnum moss, and using 
fine wire to keep all together. The wood 
should be kept nearly horizontal, until the 



should be held in a pan of lukewarm water 
every alternate day until the whole is moist 
although the water must never flood the sur- 
face soil. The resulting seedlings are verv 
pretty from their infancy, with* exquisite shape, 
and plenty of gold dust. They should be 

,52 *t ° r P ott . ed U P **&Y (fingering them 
*not at all, and using a tiny wooden prone to 
raise them from the box] as soon as they have 
four leaves ; but they should then be covered 
with glass m a box with damp ashes at the 
bottom for a few days, until they have re" 
covered the shock They make ideal plants for 
table decoration, their small pots beinV slioned 
into ornamental bowls. S supped 

The most silvery of the Silver Ferns is per- 

What ^Sf ^ P er ™ a argyrophylla 
(What terribly long names they have, to be 

sure !), for it has silvery powder on the upDer 
surface as well as beneath its fronds, but it is 
not so hardy as G, ochracea, and must have 
moist warmth. Gymnogramma schi/nnWiT! 
superba is a lovely ^gfwith^^Sffi 

plant. This Fern is easily propagated by means 
of pegging down one of its fertile frond Tin a 
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THE GARDENS OF LORD CURZON, 

AT 

H M K WOOD PARK, BASINGSTOKE. 




SINCE Lord Curzon became the tenant 
o( ILackwood Park, many additions 
have been made to the pleasure 
grounds. Of great beauty and con- 
siderable extent always, they are now 
more attractive than ever. Availing 
myself of the courtesy of Lord Cur- 
zon, I spent a long afternoon, on a lovely April 
day, in the fair domains surrounding one of the 
most famous of English historic seats. Hack- 
wood has many links with the past, and it need 
hardly be said that under the auspices of the 
present occupant, no attempts to change the old- 
world character of the pLace have been made. 
At the outset, in company with Mr. F. West, 
who has had charge of the gardens since Mr. 
Bowerman's retirement, I spent some time in 
inspecting the interesting new departure on the 
south side of the mansion. The bedding is now 
laid out in vistas, with the sundial in the 
centre. 

"There are thirty-two beds, all true to scale," 
said Mr. West. "AS far as we can, we are 
working for the summer on the sub-tropical 
principle, using Abutilons, Plumbago capensis, 
Cannas, and standard Fuchsias, as dot plants. 
For groundwork Violas, are largely used, Mauve 
Queen, Archie Grant, Bullion, and White Per- 
fection ; Geranium Paul Crampel, the only 
self, and several variegated forms; Begonias, 
fibrous and tuberous; and Heliotrope Madame 
Buzzey. For dot plants I also use Phlox 
Comtesse de Jarnac, variegated ; it gets up 
about three feet, and its beauty is not its 
flowers, but its foliage, which is very orna- 
mental in autumn. The Crimson Rambler 
Koses on chains form a nice background, hut 
the position is rather bleak for them." 

Favourite Rose. 

-When was the Rose garden on the right of 
the terrace bedding made?" 

"Some years ago; but the beds are renewed 
every three or four years.. There is only one 
bed of mixed varieties. The sections are each 
rilled with one variety of Hvbrid Teas 3r 
Hybrid Pcrpetuals- There are sections, four 
beds in each, of General Jacqueminot, Caroline 
Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, Madame Jules 
Grolez — the best Rose we. have to stand changes 
of weather — Richmond, Mrs. John Idling, Hugh 
Dickson, Grass an Teplity, and Guslave Regis. 
We like Frau Karl Draschki so much, that four 
sections are filled with it. General Jacque- 
minot has taken the place of Liberty, which did 
not do well. The chains and the screen to 

C?ct the Roses from the wind are all covered 
Crimson Ramblers. Acer negundo and 
Berberis stenophylla form a background at the 
side. The border under the wall, now occupied 
with Wallflowers, will later be devoted to 
Nicotiana affinis ; and on the wall itself, 
Alovsia citriodora does remarkably well." 
"How are the vases outside filled?" 
"With Fuchsias, Geraniums, or Marguerites 
tn the autumn, Ampelopsis Veitchii makes a 
splendid show of colour. TheTe is no conserva- 
tory, but all the rooms are decorated." 

"There are no creepers on the other side?" 
"And nothing in the shape of decoration. 
The appearance at the entrance is in keeping 
with the statue of George I. on horse-back. The 
mansion, which has two wings, is more effec- 
tive, as a whole, without embellishment. This 
is a north aspect, and the grass, with the lake, 
which has ius< been cleaned out, supply a 
pleasant outlook." VV 



We next made our way into the spring woods, 
which are the pride and glory of Hackwood. Tn 
the Round Walk, there is a conjunction of 
three other walks: The Cockpit, the Twelve 
o'Clock, and the Bric-a-brac, and here, as else- 
where, moss has been substituted lor gravel. 
This is the Dutch principle, and it is capable 
of much wider application than it has hitherto 
enjoyed. The mossy walks enhance the charms 
of the fine avenue of Limes and Yews which 
leads to the mansion. But we did not traverse 
the Ash Walk, which forms the approach to the 
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kitchen garden, until we had explored other 
fascinating quarters. 

The Menagerie Pond. 

As we proceeded, I commented on the im- 
pressive show of Beeches and Planes, and Mr. 
West rejoined : — 

"Beeches, which are flowering on every bud, 
are the predominating element among trees ; 
though Chestnuts, Sycamores, Elms, and Tulip 
tree flourish in the soil — a mixture of chalk and 
clay. Close to the Beech avenue, leading to the 
wild garden, and near the reservoir and foun- 
tain, Lord Curzon has had a walk with, grass 
slopes made. Pursuing it, past 'The Cubs,' 
with Yew hedges on either side, we come in 
sight of the Menagerie Pond, both survivals of 
ancient periods. Planted in its banks arvi 
Mimulus, Primula japonica, Lythrum, and 
many other suitable varieties. Here, too, you 
see noble specimens of other trees ! Abies 
Douglass!, Abies nobile, Cedars, and quite 
gigantic Spruce." . 

"What is the designation nf the garden with 
a 1-aurel hedge all round it?" 

"It U simply called the Round garden. 
Among other specimen trees is a fine piece of 
Abies gTandis, and one of Sequoia somper- 
virens. Another Beech avenue just beyond, with 



nearly a hundred trees on each side, has a 
plateau at its term .nation, and from the 
plateau we get a glimpse of the. wild garden." 

An Informal Fleasaunce. 

"Why do you call it the wild garden?" 1 
enquired, as we began to explore a most taste- 
fully-planned pleasaunce. 

"It is wild in the sen-se that there is no 
fonnality about it. The position, with banks 
on either sde, and protection afforded by tree-- 
and shrubs, is good. For the rest, it was only 
made four years ago, and from that time has 
constantly been undergoing development. The 
length Is four hundred yards, and the average 
width forty. A good deal has been done in the 
shape of naturalising Narcissi and Tulips in 
the grass. There is no order in the arrange- 
ment of the beds, but we have put in what we 
think most likely to render the garden bright 
At the beginning, for example, is a bed of 
Lrica, carnea and mediterranea being the two 
best; near it is a bed of Polyanthus, which are 
succeeded by Canterbury Bells. Beds near to 
these contain Azaleas, mollis and ponticum ; 
Penzance Briers, Ribes, Philadelphus — the 
Japanese Lantern— Spirseas in variety, Boc- 
cotnas, and Malus floribunda. You will notice 
here stumps of trees decorated with Wall- 
flowers, which will give way later on to other 
flowers. The next is a mixed bed of Spiraeas 
and Tulips. I have introduced, as much as 
possible, things that seed themselves, and they 
are, of course, the easiest to naturalise." 

"Quite one of your features is a great show 
of Fritillarias." 

"Yes, they thrive exceedingly well in all 
parts of the garden, but they are absolutely- 
allowed to take their chance. So are tho 
Weigclas-and Diclytra spectabilis. Senecio is 
very much at home in this locality, and 
Primula japonica does equally well. To im- 
prove the effect of a bed of Delphiniums, 
Aconitums are planted amongst them, and the 
contrast in colour is very pleasing. Then 
there is a mixed bed containing Phlox, Saxi. 
frage, Arabis, and Aubrietias, which are also 
planted on the slopes. Poppies are a con- 
siderable help to us. Near a seat with an 
ornamental Gourd over it, are a few Bamboos, 
getting well away, and just about here we shall 
presently plunge a quantity of Fuchsias and 
Hydrangeas. You can tell now that the garden 
is a representation of ordered disorder, and we 
really are wedded to no principle, except that 
of making most of the available space." 

The Famous Amphitheatre. 

"Near the remains of the Old Temple, all 
laid out in terraces," continued Mr. W«3t, 
" Lord Curzon has introduced quantities of 
Heather, which adds to the charms of the 
Rhododendron Walk leading to the Amphi. 
theatre. The collection of trees in this vicinity 
is so notable that they practically form an 
arboretum. They include Wcllingtonias, Hem- 
lock Spruce, Abies nobilis glaucus, Libocedrus 
decurrens, and others." 

"What is the extent of the kitchen gardens?" 
1 asked, as we entered the very extensive amount 
of space enclosed within high' walls, containing 
flower borders in the centre, and a handsome 
Orangery at the end. 

"About six acres, and we have an acre out- 
side for Potatoes. The distance from the com- 
mencement of the walk to the Orangery, and 
my house, which adjoins it, is close upon three 
hundred yards, the borders on either side of the 
grass path being twelve feet wide. The walk 
is broken by two fountains and basins. With 
regard to the border, Paeonies, Delphiniums, 
Poppies, Liliums, Hollyhocks, Diciamus fraxin- 
ella, perennial Phlox, and Lupins form the prin- 
cipal contents, fruit trees being a background. 
There are Lilies in the water, and a walk 
corresponding to this helps to give the garden 
a cool appearance. We do not forget the 
practical features; but every effort is made 10 
render the garden as ornamental as circum- 
stances will permit." 
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"Speaking of practical features, you must 
have a great quantity of hardy fruit?" 

" The fruit on the walls is generally satis- 
factory. The Teaches and Nectarines are Hale's 
Karly, Violette Hative, and Dymond. The 
Tears include Beurie Gilford, Pitmaston- 
Duchess, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie 
Louise, Doyenne du 
Cornice, and many leading 
varieties." 

■ Do you prefer the cor- 
don system?" 

"I think you get good 
results off the cordons ; but 
this is not a good Pear dis- 
trict. On the other hand 
most Plums do well, especi- 
ally Victoria on a north 
wall. The other satisfac- 
tory varieties are Czar, 
Archduke, Grand Duke, 
and Dymond. Dessert 
Cherries, such as May 
Duke and The Noble, 
thrive. Morello Cherries 
arc at home on a north 
wall. On an cast wall, 
Pond's Seedling Plum, with 
others of the Gage varieties, 
are productive." 

A Notable Basobexry. 

"You have not mentioned 
Apples?" 

" We have a great many, 
and grow them in two 
orchards as well as in this 
garden. Here they tre 
chiefly bushes and espaliers, 
and most of them early and 

mid-season varieties. Warner s King and Lord 
Derby are grown in great quantities. They 
crop well, and are reliable. Beauty of Stoke is 
an excellent cooking Apple, and other useful 
varieties are Cox's Orange Pippin, Peasgyod s 
Nonsuch, Lane's Prince Albert, and Newton 
Wonder. Strawberries arc limited to three 
varieties, Royal Sovereign, Givon's l.ale 
Prolific, and The Cropper." 

"And Raspberries?" 

"The best I have ever 
seen is a branching kind 
called The Devon. We 
keep multiplying it. It is a 
great improvement on 
Superlative as a cropper. I 
have twelve plants of Iho 
Newberry. I work it in 
with the Loganberry, of 
which it is a cross. Violets 
in the frames are Mrs. 
Arthur, La France, Prin- 
cess of Wales, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm, which is the best 
for flower and stem." 

" Have you anything 
special in vegetables?" 

"Asparagus is made up in 
beds, three runs to a bed- 
ding. The variety is 
Connover's Colossal Giant. 
A very good late variety 
of Broccoli is Carters' I'm- ' 
versal Protecting, but 
Veitch's Model is very use- 
ful for general purposes. 
The Cauliflowers embrace 
Carters' Dwarf Mammoth, 
Snowball, Sutton's Magnum 
Bonum, and Autumn 
Giant." 

"You have a long suc- 
cession of Peas?" 

" The season lasts from early in June to the 
end of October. Early Giant is coming on 
well, and other Peas in flower are Langley 
Gem, Gradus, Dwarf Mammoth, Trodigy, Auto- 
crat, and (.'alters" Michaelmas. for winter 
work we grow Tripoli and Giant Rocca Onions, 
other varieties being Bedford Champion, 
Rowsham Park Hero, Banbury Improved, Giant 



Zitta, and Brown Globe. For large bulbs the 
varieties are Cranston's Excelsior, D.ckson's 
and Robinson's Premier, and Ailsa Craig." 

Grapes and Peaches. 

u How many houses have you devoted to 
Grapes?" 




HACKWOOD PARK, BASINGSTOKE. 

'"There are five Vineries. In the early house 
we have Black Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, 
and Fosters Seedling. We start picking 
Grapes early in June, and keep on until 
February, cutting Muscats from the second 
week in August up to January. In other houses 
we have Alicante, Prince of Wales, Appley 
Towers, and Hamburgh. The Blown Turkey 
in the Fig house is a very old tree, but give's 
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us excellent crops. In all the fruit houses you 
will observe there are bedding plants, mis 
it because we require all the space we have for 
that purpose." 

"1 see you have Schizanthus in bloom in one 
of the flowering houses?" 

"It is just coming on. But we keep things 
back in order to get a show for Whitsuntide. 
The Palm house is new, and was built by Lord 



Curzon, who likes to have Palms in the man- 
sion. There are some good specimens of Coco* 
and Kentias." 

"Is your Peach season nearly as long as your 
Grape season?" 

"Hardly that, but it lasts from early in June 
to well in October. The early varieties, 
which were all shifted 
this year, are carrying very 
good crops, -and include 
Peregrine, one of the best 
for inside cultivation. In 
the second house, Humboldt 
and other varieties are 
grown ; and in the late 
house the varieties are 
Princess of Wales, Barring- 
ton, Belgrade, and Wal- 
burton Admiral, and Nec- 
tarines Newton and Pine- 
apple." 

"You go in for Melons 
largely?" 

"We grow chiefly Coun- 
tess, Sutton's Scarlet, Hero 
of Lockinge, Earl's 
Favourite, and Barnet HM 
Favourite. The Cucumber- 
are Telegraph and Butcher's 
I >:■-■,[ ,. Register, but you 
cannot beat the former. 
We have four varieties of 
Tomatoes; Lister's Prolific, 
Duke of York, Money- 
maker, and Karly Market. " 

"Tree Carnations, I see, 
are a feature?" 

"Yes; we have a house 
devoted to them and Mal- 
maisons, and practically 
we run Carnations all the year. The best 
Trees are Mrs. Burnett, Harfowarden, Wirisor, 
Enchantress, and Britannia. The principal 
Malma sons are Calypso, Princess of Wales, 
Mercia, I^dy Grimston, and a few of the Old 
Blush. In the second flowering house, Begonias 
and Primula obeonica occupy a good deal of 
space, the latter throwing up some very fine 
In the stove there are a few Orchids, 
chiefly Dendrobiums. Then 
there are Chrysanthemums 
and Sweet Peas." 

"How many Chrysanthe- 
mums do you grow?" 

" Between three and four 
hundred large blooms, and 
about five hundred bush 
and decorative varieties. 
Sweet Peal are grown in 
clumps and rows." 

Mr. West's Experience. 

■ How long have 
been at Hackwood, 
West?" 

" I shall have been here 
two years in July. This is 
my first appointment as 
head gardener, and I have 
previously been for seven 
years at Hatton House, 
Tring ; four years at Polti- 
more Park, Devonshire ; 
and the remainder of my 
experiences have been 
gained at Leighton Hall, 
Shropshire, and Stockwood, 
Luton." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



flowers. 



you 
Mr. 



Next week's interview 
will bo with the Rev. Canon Kllacombe, Vicai 
of Bitton, Bristol. 

4 

Suiflus stones can be disposed of by mixing 
them with Portland cement with which to make 
garden paths. Paths so made new require 
more attention than an occasional 
with a birch broom. 
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ONE of the most interesting of historic 
residences in Uld Windsor is The 
Friary. Krected in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and inhabited 
at different times by illustrious per- 
sonages, the property was purchased 
about 1864 by Mr. Francis Ricardo, 
who remodelled and rebuilt the mansion in 
1873, new wing being attached in 1887. 
The. gardens, which I visited in October, by the 
courtesy of Mr. Ricardo, who takes the keenest 
interest in their embellishment, and has made 
additions to them important enough to be 



use we can of the space at our disposal. There 
are thirty beds. For summer, four of these were 
filled with < lerariiums Paul Crampel, dotted with 
Abutilon Thompsonii. edged with HaTry llieover 
and double blue Lobelias. 111 the middle there 
tire seven beds, which had pyramids of 
Creraniums Madame Crousse, and a carpet of 
the same variety, edged with Alyssum 
maritimmn. The object of the pyramids' is to 
take away the flatness. Then, two more middle 
beds were on the same principle, with 
Souvenir de Charles Turner." 

"O th*f«, I see, ha^e had standard Fuchsias ?" 




Sm ut Front ok The Friary, Old Windsor. 



called revolutionary, are on both sides of the 
main road. The pleasure grounds surrounding 
the house first claimed my attention, and Mr. 
George West, the head gardener, who accom- 
panied me round, pointed out a number of fine 
specimens of trees, which form part of a goodly 
collection. These include Cedars, Chestnuts, 
Heeches, F.Ims. Thujas, and Yews, which do 
remarkablv well. Also, passing a couple of 
large beds of shrubs in excellent order, I 
noticed some standards of l'ortugal Laurels. 
We did not proceed to the house immediately, 
but turned down a winding walk leading to 
the river. Here, too, on each side of the 
beautiful private boafhoUM and landing-stage 
are Weeping Willows, while trees form a pro- 
tection near by. In the park, which adjoins, is 
an excellent cricket pitch, while a minialure golf 
course, wi:h nine putting holes, runs round the 
pleasure grounds. The bedding is on the south 
side of the mansion, and, standing on the 
terrace, where I could see it all, I asked Mr. 
"Won if ii carried out a particular design. 
'No," he replied, "we simply make the best 



-Two were filled with Mrs, Marshall as 
standards, carpeted with the best of Heliotropes, 
Madam* de Ilussey. The two outside beds were 
made up of Plumbago capensis as pyramids, 
carpeted with Verbenas Miss Willmott, edged 
with Alyssum maritima. Four round beds con- 
tained standard Heliotropes (Madame de 
Busseyj, carpeted with Begonias IFairy Queen), 
edged with single Lobelias (Royal Purple), and 
four more of the same shape were composed 
of Creraniums (Marshal MacMahon), with dot 
plants of Hnmea elegans, and an edging of 
Lobelias (Royal Purple). Two centre beds had 
Geraniums — Indian Yellow, the first to flower — 
dotted with variegated Maize, and an edging of 
double Lobelias." 

"How were the four heart-shaped beds made 
up?" 

"With Petunias. Rosy Morn (pink), and an 
edging of single blue Lobelias. Four others 
wen filled with Kulalia Gracilis, and a carpet 
of Ageratum Mauve Qneen, dotted with 
Begonia Bertini. Two of the tubs beyond the 
beds had Agapanthus umbellatus, which were 



in flower for two months, '. nd one Hydrangea 
hortensis." 

- What varieties did you use in the two Rose 
beds beyond, representing Rose baskets?" 

-In one, 1'na was used for the basket, and 
Crimson Rambler for the handle— white and 
red. In the other the basket was Marie van 
Hotitte, and the handle, Lady Gay— lemon and 
pink." 

The Spring Combinations. 

"And your scheme of spring bedding?" 

"The prevailing feature of the larger bed- 
will be Wallflowers massed (Cloth of Gold 
and Hlood-rcdl, and, of the smaller, double 
white Arabis. UyosotlS, and Polyanthus. I used 
double white Arabis for some of the beds last 
spring, with a dwarf Myosotis, and the two 
' colours, blue and white, blended very nicely 
For the spring of 1910, we shall also use a 
number of Violas — Snowflake (white), and John 
Quarton (mauve), and there will be a few beds 
of mixed Pansies. The object of all the bed- 
ding is to obtain the best combination oi 
colours possible.' 

"You have sonic creepers on the mansion?** 

"Ivy is trained up to the ornamental tile, and 
on other parts of the house are Roses, Solanum 
jasminioides, Clematis, and Luonymus varie- 
gata. kept closely clipped. We Veep Myrtle-, 
on the south side, standing on the steps until 
the end of October, and on the north side 
vases of Agaves. The border round the hon<e 
is planted mainly with hybrid Petunias." 

You have not mentioned the two conserva- 
tories.' 1 

"They always contain a large group of flowers 
of one colour, according to the season. For 
instance, Scarlet Oueen Salvias were followed 
bv Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, with baskets of 
Begonias hanging from the roof, .and so on." 

Useful Flowering- Shrubs. 

"The feature of the lawn on the south front 
appears to be choice flowering shrubs. I should 
like to know which ynu find thrive most on 
the soil." 

"Spiraeas do remarkablv well, the varieties 
including Van Houtte, thunbergii, Anthony 
Waterer, and Xobleana. The most useful of 
the flowering shrubs include Prunus sinensis 
flnrc plena, white and yellow Kibes, Carnation- 
flowered Peach, white and yellow Broom, 
Loniccra tartarica alba and pulcherrirna, Lilac 
Souvenir de Louise Spath, Potentilla fruticosa. 
and Prunus Pissardi." 

"Bamboos also flourish?" 

"Yes. notably metake and auricoma (golden 
and silveri. So do Kulalias — japonica, zebrina, 
and gracillima — which are planted with flower- 
ing shrubs. Orange trees are put Out in tubs 
here during May, the only precaution taken t 
protect them being a cloth over them for the 
first night cr two. Here is a reconstructed 
pergola, with Roses (Crimson Rambler . 
Wistarias, Clematis, and I.onicera, which arc 
in flower from April to October." 

"When was the Choisya ternata planted i:i 
th? border under the south wall?" 

"Last spring. It is now five feet through 
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and high, and is coming intu flower well. In 
(he bed under the wall are hybrid Verbenas 
pegged down, raised from seed. Ghent Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons do well, but not in the 
natural soil, which is sandy loan:, the subsoil 
being gravel. We add a quantity of peat and 
leaf.soil." 

The Hose Garden. 

At this point we finished our inspection of 
the pleasure grounds, but before crossing the 
ruad I went inside the commodious and well- 
equipped recreation room which Mr. Kicardo 
erected for the gardening staff and other 
employees,* in 1895; naa a glance at the model 
farm and garden ; and noticed the neat 
appearance of the model cottages, as well 
as the trim fences on the estate. The 
tatter is upwards of a hundred acres, and 
it includes an up-to-date laundry for the con- 
venience of the family. The other gardens lie 
at the back of an imposing water tower, which 
can be seen for a long distance, but we made 
DUX way to the Rose garden which is at the 
side. 

"The Rose garden," said Mr. West, "was, laid 
nut about eighteen years ago, but it was re- 
made and replanted in 19.17. The pergola was 
only planted three years ago, though the 
climbers now cover the Larch, of which it is 
entirely composed. In the large round bed 
with four surrounding beds are standards and 
bush Roses, and those in the four corners are 
Hybrid I'erpetuals and Hybrid Te.is, chiefly the 
former, which are more hardy, and do better. 
In the borders we use Teas, Gruss an Teplitz, 
I. a Tosca, Lady Ashtown, Killarney, J. B. 
Clarke, Lady Roberts, and Madame Lanibard 
being among the best. In the large bed there 
are about eighty trees, chiefly Hybrid I'er- 
petuals, and on each side of the summer-house 
Rosa rugosa does well." 

^Thea there is the" Rose pegged down at 
the entrance, close to the sundial?" 

"That is Longworth Rambler, which is one of 
the best varieties for pegging down. At the 
other end of the garden, near the orchard, is 
a fence of Briers ; Amy Robsart is one of the 



Fruit in the Orchard. 

' You might tell me about the fruit in the 
orchard." 

"It is planted entirely with standard trees, 
consisting of Apples, I'ears, Plums, and 
Damsons. The trees are in rows, of which there 
are fifteen, and there are fifteen in each row. 
There is a distance of twenty.four feet between 
the rows, and eighteen feet along the row. The 
varieties are very numerous, and include all 
the best -known, with a few not so generally 
used." 

■ Are there many Pears?" 

"The principal are Josephine de Malines. 
T.'Inconnae, Beurre Diel, Napoleon, Souvenir 
du Coijgres, Knight's Monarch, Catiltac, Beurre 
d'Anjou, Beurre de Capiaumont, Beurre 
Superfin, and Louise Bonne of "ersey. The 
Plums are Victoria, Yellow Gage, Greengage, 
Kirk's Purple. Diamond, Belle de Septembre. 
and Coe's Golden Drop. Between trie rows of 
Plums are Nuts— Filberts and Cobs. The 
Damsons include Prune, King of Damsons, and 
Cluster." 

Retracing our steps, we spent some time in 
lo 'king at the herbaceous border which runs 
under the wall, from the Rose garden to Mr. 
West's pretty house, and is quite a hundred 
yards long. 

* Have you any system of arrangement?" I 
asked. 

"We keep the colours together as nearly as 
we can, and the tall-growing varieties at the 
back." 

"Are not your Dahlias, Parony-flowered and 
Cactus, a great feature?" 

"Yes, and the best varieties of the former are 
Glory of Berne, Baron G. de Gancy, 
Germani.i, Dr. K W. Van Gorkam, Duke 
Henry, and King Leopold Pome of the colours 
of these are extremely beautiful. Of the Cactus 



varieties, there are nearly forty, including 
Hamlet, Zoe, Flam-?. Mrs. j. Emberton, Prim- 
rose, Comet, Amos Perry, J, B. Hiding, and 
Mrs. H. J. Jones." 

Annuals for Massing. 

"You might also give me the names of wine 
of the most useful annuals for massing in front 
of the border." 

"Among the best are Nemesias Orange 
Prince and Blue Gem, the single Asters 
Firefly, Mauve, Peach-blossom and White, 
Salvias violacea (Blue Beard), and Star of 
Zurich, Alonzoas, I'hacelia campanularia, and 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca. This border was 
made three years ago. I believe in trenching 
every third year, and then dividing the plants. 
This work is begun in November, when we 
introduce fresh things, and keep the best of 
the cdd. On the wall, Apricots occupy one 
half of the space, and Peaches the other. The 
former have done better than ever this year, 
and I have no complaint to make of the latter." 

Strawberry Culture. 

The walled garden, which, with the glass 
range, was added in 1S87, next claimed our 




Mb. G. West. 



attention. It is entirely devoted to fruit, 
with the exception of an Asparagus bed. 
There are large breadths of Currants (Black 
and Red I, Gooseberries, and Strawberries. The 
north-west border is planted with Raspberries, 
and the wall behind is devoted to Morello 
Cherries, which yield splendid crops. I en- 
quired about the varieties of Strawberries. 

"Royal Sovereign is- the best early, and 
Givon's Prolific the best late. The latter does 
well treated as an annual, a quantity of 
beautiful fruit being obtained the first year. 
We also grow the perpetual-fruiting variety, St. 
Joseph. Fresh beds are planted each year, 
good runners being put in either during autumn 
or spring. All blooms are kept pinched of! 
till June, and then allowed to fruit. This 
throws the strength into the plants, and enables 
them to give an abundance of fruit during 
September and October. I force Royal 
Sovereign, and after the plants have fruited in 
pots, they are planted out in beds, where they 
produce heavy crops of good fruit the year 



"You seem to have a large collection of 
Apples and Pears." , 

"Both are grown as pyramids, and there are 
about twentv-hvc* varieties of each. Then we 
have also cordon Pears planted in their order 
of ripening on an east wall. I think our col- 
lection embraces ill the most popular sorts, 
and to these may be added all the less-known 
varieties, such as Napoleon, Dana's Hovey, 
Zephirin Gregoire, and Ne Plus Heufis, The 
majority are late Pears." 

Mr. We9t's Chrysanthemums. 

" Do vou grow many flowers in the walled 

garden?" 

"Then is a large border of early-flowering 
t lirvsanthemums tor cutting purposes, which 
are very useful in the late summer or carlv 
autumn. The most serviceable are Horace 
Mattrn and Madame Uesgrange (yellowj, 
Desgrange (whiter, Marie Masse, Mrs. Cookson, 
and l'trle Rose Ipink), Koi des Prccoces (crim- 
son|, Nelly Blake (bronze), and Ralph Curtis 
(cream). We only grow one variety of Carna- 
tion outside, namely the Old Clove, to which 
we devote an entire border. I have tried many 
other Border varieties, but failed to get thcn'i 
to thrive. Now we might go into the show 
house, which is full of Chrysanthemums, 
chieflv Singles, many of them tnv own" seed- 
lings."" 

"How many seedlings have you raised?" 

"Ten. This year's are Doris West (shell, 
pinkl, Sunrise (old goldi. Miss Irene Yilliers 
(shell-pink), Mrs. Kicardo (magenta', Miss 
Constance Ricardo Ipink), Miss I.nveridge 
(crimson centre), and Snowdrift (white). I have 
also raised Friary Beauty, Kose-pmk Mary 
Anderson, aind Mrs. G. West. We grow about 
four hundred Singles altogether, but in addition 
to my own seedlings, I have only about twelve 
other varieties, all, of course, of the very best. 

"Witn regard to other Chrysanthemums," 
continued Mi. West, "we have upwards of 
thirty varieties of Japanese, twelve of Incurves, 
about fifteen of late-flowering bush, and ten of 
mid-season bush. These are all chosen for 
colour." 

Schizinthus All the- Year Bound. 

"You have Schizanthus on the side stage." 

"We nearly always have Schizanthus in 
flower. They do not require heat, merely the 
exclusion of frost. I grow a large number for 
cutting, and use many as pot plants. For 
flowering in spring, they should be sown at the 
end of August. Sown in January, they come 
on four months later. I find Garaway's strain 
the best. Of Geraniums for cutting and winter, 
R as pail is the best double scarlet. Then we 
have a batch of retarded Spir/seas." 

"How do you manage them?' 1 

"I simply allow the frost to get out of the 
crowns, and put them in a cold frame, where 
they soon begin growing. Introduced into 
heat, they will flower at any time within four 
to six weeks. The temperature should be fifty- 
five to sixty degrees." 

The Treatment of Tree Carnations. 

"Carnations, I see, are on*; of your features?" 

"Yes, they have always been, but whereas 
I used to grow about thirty varieties, I have 
reduced the number lo ten or a dozen. In fact, 
just now I am only growing about siv, in large 
batches. I plant the old Tree varieties nut in 
April, and thev do extremely well, continuing 
to flower until the frost ro'mes. Also, they 
supply a quantity of good clean, hardy cut- 
tings for propagating at the end of October, or 
the beginning of November. The varieties 
grown in big batches are Britannia, En- 
chantress, Mrs. T. W, I.awson, and Winsor; 
others in much smaller quantities are Har- 
lowarden, White Perfection, Fose-pink En- 
chantress, The President, Lady Bountiful, and 
Mrs. Burnett. I have tried Britannia grown 
on the second year in pots, and my experience 
is that it is well worth while to expend the 
trouble given. About April, all the long shoots 
were shortened back, and after a week or so 
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the plants were transferred from ;-in. pots into 
y-in. and 10-in. pots. As soon as they had 
taken well to the new soil, ihey were staked 
and stood in rows on ashes in a sunny position, 
remaining there until the first week in Septera- 



Fucharis amaionica and Plumbago rosea. I 
use Plumbago for decorative work, striking in 
June, and growing-on in '60' pots. It begins to 
flower in November, and lasts until Christmas. 
In the growing :tage it should have stove tern- 




Carnations at The Friary, Old Windsor. 



ber. Thev were then removed to a light, airy 
house, and since then thev have been giving 
blooms quite equal to those 01 the one-year-old 
plants." 

■What is your system of striking?" 

"I strike all Tree varieties 111 sand in 
October. This keeps the plants healthy. By 
the way, 1 am trying lleacon, a good red 
variety, but 1 do not think that 11 will beat 
Britannia." 

" Have you raised any Carnat ions ?" 

• Several Two crimson varieties, une a very 
large bloom ; a salmon-pink, said to be of great 
beauty; a llawson pink, only much brighter; 
and a deep scarlet. This house is entirely 
devoted to Carnatijn-., and, after the Trees, 
the two-year-old Malmaisons come in during 
June." 

Jacar&nda front Seed. 

"What do you consider the featuie of the 
stove or intermediate house?" 

"Just now, as you see, Hegonias are a great 
feature. Some of the plants of the three varie- 
ties — Cloire de Lorraine, Turnfotd Hall, and 
Leopold de Rothschild — are three feet high and 
two and a half feet through, in 6-in. pots. 
These are followed by Gloire de Sceaux, which 
is very useful for grouping in May. Cinerarias 
are extensively grown. At present the plants 
are in unhvated frames, which they seem to 
enjoy, but we keep them back for flowering till 
April or May. Another feature of the inter- 
mediate house is Jacaranda mimossefolia. It is 
raised from seed, and I grow some nice speci- 
men plants. It is very useful for beds as well 
as for pot plants. There are also a number of 
weeping Coleus, purple, green, and blown, 
hanging three feet down." 

How to Grow Primula kewensis. 

u You seem to turn your frame-ground to good 

account." 

"The frame-ground contains two rows of 
heated pits and one row of unheated. planted 
with Violets. In the heated pits there are 
batches of good flowering plants, notably 



perature with plenty of sun. Primula kewensis 
are grown for flowering from January onwards. 
They are raised from seed each year, and 
finally placed into 6-in. pots, being also useful 



"There are three Peach houses, four Vineries, 
and a Fig house. The nest Nectarine is Rivers' 
Orange, and of early Peaches we have had 
fruit of enormous size off Harrington. Othei 
varieties inclule Hale's Early, Prince of Wales, 
and Bellega de. Some of these varieties are 
grown in the span-roofed orchard house, fifty 
by twenty feet, and also Peaches Stirling Castle 
and Sea Kagle. The Nectarines are Darwin. 
Pineapple, Rivers' Orange, and Lord Napier." 

"When did you begin gathering Figs?" 

"The first crop early in June, and the second 
in August. The varieties are Negro Largo and 
Hrown Turkey. With regard to Grapes, I had 
all the bordeis out in October, i£>4. inside 
and out, and renovated the roots. Id October. 
1906, I gently cropped (hem, and took first 
prize at Windsor the same year. The Vineries 
were twenty years old when I did this, but the 
result has been quite satisfactory'-" 

"How large is your Mushroom house?" 

"Forty feet long. There are two beds, with 
a path in the centre. The beds are three feet 
six inches wide, and about fifteen inches deep 
Thev are made entirely of brick, and have 
arches underneath. Here we force Khubarb 
and Seakale, and also blanch Endive, etc. Our 
first Mushroom bed was spawned on October 
5th, the second on the 16th, and the last one 
made up so as to maintain a succession unul 
the spring. " 

Finally, having inspected the fruit room— 
which 13 heated with hot-water and has slate 
shelves — and looked into the potting shed, tool 
house, boiler-house, bothies, and office, 1 
enquired how long Mr. West had been in charge 
of the Friary gardens, and he replied, 

"Since February, 1905. 1 came to Mr 
Ricardo after the death of Captain E. H. 
Adcock, of Ilroadstairs, for whom I was head 
gardener 'for .some years. As to the rest of my 
experiences, 1 started in the gardens at Henham 
Hall, Suffolk, where I served in every depart- 
ment during a period of seven years. I then 
became foreman in the gardens at Kimpto;'. 
Hoo, Hertfordshire, and subsequently filled a 
similar position in the gardens at Riddleswcrth 
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for cutting. Then I grow a quantity of Sutton's 
Myosotis for -flowering early in the year, and it 
is a most useful flower for decoration. Kept 
cool, and even in winter greenhouse tempera- 
ture suffices A hundred Stocks are grown in 
pots for cut flower during February and March." 
"How is your range of fruit houses divided?" 



Hall, Norfolk, and Honingham Hall, in the 
same county." Alfred Wilcox. 



The subject of the next article will be "The 
hardens of Sir Alfred Haslam, at Breadsall 

Prioiy, Derbyshire." 
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li<iween the offspring of the five ther« 
V *• a r^niftrbM' difference. In one case they 
PU ellent ; In three others they were just 
*T f} in the fHth they were worthless. The 
am? "* t,,f "* e tHfferenee« would not be easy to 
7 pf ,. Mfl ii]e, hut one thing is clear that in ord* 

t« fl, " a particular breed, the seed from 
,!;iferent plants, ho matter how closely they may 
liHlrthle one another, should be sown sepa- 



lately, *M f J selection should be carried on for a 
, lt jinber of years un"i \\>*. plants are uniform in 
type, Mj tJ:;e technical expression, "come 
fruftt seed." J .hat these precautions ere 
^ always taken, even by large seed firms, is 
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by (be great variations exhibited 
fey the plants Taised from a single packet o: 
^rl, the chief cause, no doubt, being excessive 
eagerness to put some novelty on the market. 
^ thai several protects have lately b< 

1) shed 4 primarily in connection with 

()pW seen Peas, which, it is alleged, have been 
M ff*K-r1 f« the public before the type is " fixed," 
but these protest! may well be extended to other 
kin'ls 
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the only remedy is cutting. The old saw 
' Cut them r. May, theyMl grow next da) . 
them La June, they'll grow a^ain soon \ Ctit 
them in July, they'll surely die; cut them in 
August, and" die they muM." It i> far safer, 
however, to keep them ahvavs cut close to tbe 
ground, ■% 

April a8th. — I lie lawn is always the most 
charming part of an Kngtiih garden, hui where 
it is cut in terraces the effect is Infinitely more 
beautiful. The bank- used (.» l»o the difficulty, 
but in these days of light, hnig-handled lawn- 
mowers, it is just as easy to keep t hem smooth 
as a flat lawn. II. < Dwiom.n 
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Famous Gardeners at Home. 
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wa« in )lir' middle f -i March that I had the 
'»(•)■' ir Mifjjf v oi going found the gardens at 
VVo'<dleigli, thr delightfully-situated resi- 
of Mr H. (. heetham, They are excep- 



head gardener, laid out the place, ftnd planted 
everything but the fruit trees. Mi \\ estcol t . how- 
ever, was quick to tell me of the advantages 
which he has enjoyed in his work. Ili^ em- 
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m Time. — A Jmne Old Chkkhy Tbkk 



irt * ! y in tere«tin^, if only because they supply 
\m ^'y^t'kmm of the development which may 
tw* i d in ft couple of decades. It is just 
en v y«»r« ago since Mr. W«itcott, the present 




ove 



^er has always pvni him a lo < hand, there 
has been no stint of any kind, and he has, 
later years, had valuable assistance from h 
son, Mr. A, H. Weatcott, who, in a recent com 
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t^i.ul.»rr, fttltl j » ! fb^ifi ifi if ' I'o^ f\\ft^r 

kh&y arc fcOtistftfit ' v K <yt\t%M&(\t ftr»d 

b;»vr he^fi tO(ditig f'»f (w * t*t tht+4 
gradttftllv put tb^ n\i On fbrni " 

Pre?i<lenl d^v^i^nd (li^RH^f), Alf 

(dnulilr whiff ), und ('rf^i/U rif ( *htt\ 
pink)* VV ' [n ' >p -»;■;■■> t& from fti^ 
and bv t b i < tnf^fhod f»bfnm ^lf(>f? 

Miches ft(tO? t 5.- ? 

Mow 1 1 1 m n y do yon %ftiwf*' 
!>rfwf-f v M two flfid fbfpf* bunded 

f br brt^mnin^ (d M/>t^ b >n'l Oi 

va?t ouantHies for tn)»le d<N'fi , ffttiOfi 
mnuv hlooMis tlist we hardly mis* 
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The Pleaaurt* Oronnds. 

"I notue ftidt (lie pleasH 

lei races?'* 

11 Vr^. the lion^e, tlif>ugJ» 51 
vet oi <i hollow, 'If ot-t w %& 
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down, StMiKbud 
singly, and sloping 1 
*i frattirr of tb<>. f r i 

between tlieni. M 

u We nngbt 
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11 On tbr norDi ^ide, wber^ 
is, (/leniutis and f f yni*i jftponif 
the east, Arn[>f lop^js Veil(bii ? 
Dijon and Willi fvrn A I ten H u 
Hut, ft*? you tan im^^inf , fH< 
Huubef on the house is the ye 

CfitriSOft RiltTlblrf orj fbe Miiifb 

u Hiis it bo^ti plftnted ffi^ffV y< 
li^twep" ?H>ven And eijfnt< 
is gfently proi4SCtod f which 1 
the fact tnfit tbn tror is on 
Roses from th# #nd of Mi 

I vine or I b^ l^rMininu f>l in! 
inriw "f riutm N'ordio.oirioo 
the ( 'CO! ii i ion ,wr t»edded, 

Mild lh<' two h/ill fdoon hfd«! fi<^>tr fh*-. ir,->u 

tilled with Megf)fH/i«; in th<» surriffie.f," 

Vlftwerlntt Khruhfi. 

"And thr little phuitation of Kov; "' 
" They ;itc it>oid;od«i And dwarf*, <>f 
Hybrid i'er|*iual and ttm Hyhrid Tufc v*' « 
Tho former oc lud<-. m dwarfs 

Ttfaret 1)lt kton. M*fr.hlon^*« of fy»frdond 

lllrieh Hrunnef j In Mftnd*fd» f |i*.rom^^ it 

vbibl, I * nli it ind de (/fti^fp ; , I 

burgh, Mftdftnie fiabfi^l J#tiiJ!e1 f Alfred 
and Pnnrn ( amdlr flr» Mohwrr A 

Ifybtid Ttn« arc Catoline TeMo«l f 
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Cant, Catherine Mermet, Mane van Houtte, and 
Devoniensis (one of the best). Outside thi* bed 
are Crocuses," 

"You seem to have a number of flowering 
shrubs along the drive approaching the house." 

"These, of course, you would see at their best 
in May. In addition to Rhododendrons and Mag- 
nolias, there are Laburnums, Thorns, and Pyrus 
floribunda ; the Copper Beech also thriven here. 
As you proceed, you will observe that there are 
no formal features in the gardens. Everything 
has been planted with the distinct object of 
rendering the natural charms predominant. *' 

1 Did you use peat for your beds of Azaleas?" 

"Yes, and they thrive remarkably, both mollis 
and Ghent Azaleas. We planted them about ten 
years ago, and the Rhododendrons five years 
earlier. There is a Spanish Medlar in one of 
the Azalea beds, but it does not fruit in this 
climate." 

The Moving' of Peeonies. 

Then, passing two fine Cedars, we emerged 
through Rose arches, made up of Mrs. F. W. 
Flight, Crimson Rambler, and Dorothy Perkin?, 
into the kitchen garden. 

Mere, Mr. Westcott drew my attention to a 
number of Paeon ies, including Heline Leslie, 
Boule de Neige, Caroline, La Rosierere, festina, 
maxima, and molifera tricolour- 

"These Paeonies," he continued, "are the 
admiration of everyone when they are in flower. 
The blooms are gigantic in size, they last a long 
time, and the perfume is delicious. We gener- 
ally mulch the plants in the autumn, stirring 
them slightly in the spring. The most impor- 
tant point in connection with Paeonies is to 
avoid moving them, because they do not come 
in their full beauty until after the third year 
after transplantation." 



Combination. 

* 

What do you grow chiefly in your herbaceous 
border?" 

"Hydrangeas, Deutzias, Irises, Pyrethrums, 
Montbretias, Phloxes, and Monarda didyma. 
Speaking of Montbretias, it is better to trans- 
plant them after the foliage has died down. 
We left some in the ground, a little time ago, 
with the result that the flowers were weaker and 
the foliaLge inferior to those we treated differ- 
ently. We are going to plant some early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums, including Horace Martin, 
White Masse, Goacher's Crimson, and Madame 
Desgrange." 

"Have you any specially-arranged beds in this 
garden ?" 

"There is one which is very effective, con- 
sisting of Gypsophila and Spanish Iris, planted 
in rows about fifteen inches apart. The Spanish 
Iris flowers about the beginning of June, a fort- 
night earlier than the English, but all varieties 
of Iris should be planted in November." 

"When do you plant your Border Carna- 
tions ?" 

"Towards the end of March. They should 
be layered every year, and, if possible, taken 
off in October, potted up into ' sixty ' pots, 
and plunged in ashes in a cold frame. They 
should be kept on the dry side till the planting- 
out time. The principal varieties grown here 
are Miss Audrey Campbell, H. J. Cutbush, 
Madame Hoste, Uriah Pike, Old Clove, Briton, 
Lady Grosvenor, and Raby Castle." 

Protection for Peas. 

" Do you make specialities of any particular 
vegetables?" 

"Yes, Peas and Beans. Peas are all on the 
slope, and I may say that when they are forced 
on the slope they should be left in a slight 
trench. English Wonder, which was sown on 
January 22nd, is coming up nicely, and so are 
th * v * neties Acm * a nd Gradus. We follow on 
with Criterion, Duke of Albany, Chelsonia, and 
Autocrat, sown at intervals of a fortnight. In- 
stead of using a Pea guard, we have three rows 
ot oiack cotton about two inches from the 
IIhTL • are also red-leaded. The 

do not lik S t0 > SaV f, the 9wd » and ^ bird. 
00 not uke the cotton." 
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plants p 
lime and soot should oe 
plant outdoor Tomatoes h< 
a red variety, do^s well, 
run about lour ouni-iir^ 
outdoor growing, Tom 
till the middle of Mar 
week in June. We hav< 
*hich is followed by J'< ■ . whuh d 
Celery. The latter is sown on ah* 
end of lflaoh The varieties 
Superb White and Major riarke 
What is your system with re^ 

berries i*" , 

"The ground is thoroughly well trenched, 
and the plants are l i /ered in poN about the 
of I line ; when rooted, they are taken off arm 
111 a shady plate until they get used to it we 
plant out the first week in August, anrt tne 
chief variety is Rr-v-'l Sovereign. 
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The Pruning of Roili< 

'1 see you have more Roses 

believe in pruning early?" 

"No. We prune ff'/bnd Perpetual ; about the 
end of March, and ffybnd Teas the second week 
in April. The strontr shoots should not, be 
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CALLA iETHIOPICA. 

(The Yellow Arum.) 



pruned so hard as the weaker ones ; they should 
always be pruned to an eye pointing outwards. 
The strong shoots should be pruned to four or 
five eyes ; the weaker ones to two or three eyes. 
In this way the strength is thrown back to '1 In- 
weaker eye, and so we get a maximum quantity 
of bloom." 

Al the entrance- to the frame yard I noticed a 

fine Orleans Plum tree, and Mr. Westcott in- 
formed me that the fruit is as large as Nec- 
tarines. Having drawn my attention to the 

winter-flowering Carnations stored here, and to 

the Sweet IVas. for planting out, I inquired tlw 
system pursued as to the arrangement of the 
latter. 
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Sweet Peas and Calceolarias. 

u We plant in clumps, two feet apart 
advantage in sowing m pots j s that they 
be planted in different parts of the horde, 
a very pretty effect thus secured. Our prim anal 

v, r r \LT* lr \^/. mi i h h Dorothy l-Vkfonl 
MarsJ.Iack knight. . iey 1' riar, Catherine Tra« \ 

Miss Willmott, Lady Grieel Hamilton „ i 
Queen Victoria." Hamilton, and 

We strike th£ • hu " dr ^ golden and brown, 
vve strike them in October, in r* 

the north side, the onlv wnL#?I* £j aM ?" 

' on v protection being the 
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ar^ ^paragut be4ij fkif kwi 
1 f et« dry and irtabk, w 

be raked do//n //o%der, rai^. Jr. ^ 

auttimn v/e ^07^ a. ore»iiflg of fcainit and bit* 

slag, at the rata of about four Btmdscdvf^tfe 

to the At re. In Aprii th«5 A*.pa;a^rj*i receift* 1 

dreiiing of n/trate of foda, th»ac hundred weigh* 

to the acre." 
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"You feeffi ? -> • lar;"-> r.ornber of Rat^ 

berries," 

{< Y«i, like Strawberries, they are a (eatc* 
wit f» us, Wc grow them in row fiv* feet ajwt 

trairje,/| on wire-., and planted two feet SpSJt 
N'ey/ly pla.nV-d . ; >jouid ly? r.ut downtOtW 

fecf from the ground, and established esse* 
should not be pinned until the beginning fit 
Marf h. We rjo not f l:r in \#fwr*:n the *oil, 
niuh.h wif.li manure in the autumn. Only 0* 

variety-- S 1.1 pe? I at i ve— is grown," 
"What about other fruit?" 
"Of fiooseberrie'., w»: ^row Whinham'i Is* 
dustry arid Warrington. Apples grown as ttts* 
dards iii(,lud^ Ui'.marrk, jubilee, Th« QtMCl, 
and, Newtr/n Wonder, an Apple which ewfl 
amateur -mould grow 1 a t neanon we got 0 
bimheln from a younj/ tree, Other Apple!** 
Peasgood'n Nonsuch, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Hawthonidrm, Keswick Codlin,' Lady Hefl«' 
Ix-tne'H I'rinre Albert. Blenheim Orsfif** 
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Magnum Uonurn, Pond's Seedling, Kirke, vi< 
tona, Jefferson, Rivers 1 Karly, and %' 
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Dia uiond." 
"D 



l)o you go in much for winter spray. nr 
nte fruit trees, this last winter, were iprOT 
with slack lime, paraffin, and soft soap; ^ 
prevents the birds from working tha buns ° 5 
the Gooselwjrry and Plum trees. There *• Jj 
doubt that lime is one of rtn best thing! to** 

used for 
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pi aying." 

DroRHii.K the Tenoif Court. 

How do you manage to keep your 

court in such ^ood order?" 4 

"Wo merely lovo it a dreesini/ of kainit *J 

D.f.ir '.la i' iu th<- autumn, and of nitrate P' 
u» the oarly «.pi i nj-. Tin h<-fl»aoeOUa t>< 

whirh is nisirly fir«''* hnndrrd f«d Inrl ^ ^ 
Alyssnma in tlu- front row, ( 'ahv tdai i'^ l ^ { ; 

ns in the third F 
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second, Jfnohy (MuaniumS in th 
Migmmrtfe worked in and out). Monthrt 

hnnth, Phlox in tln« fifth, an. I Mir 
Daisies, in vnriety, in the sixth." 
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tu 1 week in May. I.a-t y<-ai •//< had 
y VV( i-luiiK twu and a hall uium <-s • i|,«.y are 
a-u in trough shelves, with majj ui » j>j tlie 
f m which they n>«>t in, and do not dry up 
n ,wi h, ami h essential a a preventive to 
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..\Vh ii I', your - ystem ol growing Strepto- 

^Wti I0W u» the middle of January, prick off 

ltuw on in heat, plant out in 



i.) }Htln, 

tiarnt"' dmmg warm weather, j if t early in 
autumn and pot, and place on shelves in the 
greenhouse until th< «-nd oi February. Th# 
nianb am then placed in their Uowering quar- 
ters, and bloom from April right on to Septem- 
j, c i Tin- S n t- - j > t * j i ai pus is one of the best j 
easiest plauti for amateurs to grow. We have 
atiaut a hundred, and lb* vauety If Veitch's 
Temple strain." 

"]lu\v rriiiny F#rns do you grow ?' 5 

"About three hundred Maidenliair and Pteri*, 
Azaleas have been flowering all through the 
winter in this house ; alnu a go«;d hybrid 
Khi'itluilendrnn. Iloili l.apa^eria alba and L 
r.jsea floui i'di on f.h. roof." 



Gloxinias in Quantity. 

"You have Orotons m ilx- stove?'* 
"Ye.s, in ' iorty-mglit y pots, chiefly for decora- 
tian, but the middle staging round is devoted to 
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shelve* until 

coiuft into flower. I hey are taken <jut of 
tire pots late in autumn, placed in boxes of sand, 
kept in a temperature of about sixty degrees 
during the winter, quite dry, started the begin- 
ning ot February in boxes of Cocoanut fibre, 
and, when broken, potted uj) and kept in a moist 
atmosphere." " ' 

|' Mow many do you grow?" 
'* About three hundred. We raise seedlings 
ev *ry year. The middle stage begins to look 
S«y about the second week in May, and we keep 
14 bright with Gloxinias till August." 



c *ladiums and Cinerarias. 

jWien do you start vour Caladiums?" 
the UUU] tile ^ irmin ^ of March, because 
in i hle not wantec ' till June. The varieties 
Wilde Lord Derby, Amaranthe, Mrs. John 
c * ,n K. I-'Insolite, Mrs. Harry Veitch, Gaspard 



^ and Argyrites — about a hundred in 
generally use Caladiums amongst F 
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An*? row abot, t fifty dwarf. 
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. ow long have they been in flower?" 

^lv .!!L t y vo . mont os, and we have had some 
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ib in amy pots. 
intra* 1 * is ,J7 luch the same as foT the other 
a< I hey should be sown about the 
Ur, *M if they are sown earlier, they 
nrj jv l" ay Ui " ea f- We grow a few Calanthei 
»nd GT^ ilu »«i with }>oinsettias at the back; 
\ Ua «tit v ? ^°rraine liegoniai are grown in 
% „ ein g struck as early as possible from 
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Interview with Mr. Ernest White. 





THE town of Kettering is not behind the 
times, and I had no difficulty on my 
arrival on the morning of a pleasant July day 
in finding a taxicab to convey me to Cranford 
Hall. The owner of the estate does not reside 
at Cranford, and on the morning of my visit 
the mansion was undergoing repairs preparatory 
to the new tenant taking up his residence. For 
five years Cranford Hall was leased bv Mr. JL 
Czarnakow, who is succeeded by Captain Fen- 
wick, a member of a family well known in 
Northamptonshire. Captain Fenwick is the 
fourth employer under whom Mr. Erneat White, 
the present gardener, has served during the 
thirty-eight years which have elapsed since he 
came to Cranford, and as he is keenly interested 
in maintaining the beauty of the spacious 
pleasure grounds, there is no fear lest they 
should surfer, in any way from the latest change 
of the occupier. Though, of course, Mr. White 
is no longer voung, he has moved with the 
times, and there are abundant evidences in the 
garden that his ability and energy are unabated. 
He was careful to tell me at the outset that 
while new varieties have been constantly intro- 
duced, after their excellence has been clearly 
demonstrated, the old-world appearance of the 
gardens has been steadily preserved. It is run, 
not for show, but to afford the maximum of 
enjoyment to the family in possession of the 
Hall. 

THE MASSING OF COLOURS. 

"Has attention been given to colour schemes?" 
I asked. 

"Yes," he rejoined, "the 
massing of colour is aimed 
at. You will notice in the 
long border at the end of 
the front lawn that blue ' 
predominates. It is a 
favourite colour, and during 
the five years the border has 
been in existence, I have 
grown a number of seedling 
Delphiniums. We have 
difficulties with the soil. 
Within ten inches of the 
surface there is iron-stone 
rock, and the subsoil is 
hot. But we manage, 
nevertheless, to raise some 
healthy plants." 

** Did you raise the 
Anchusas from seed?" 

■ Most of the flowers you 
see have been raised from 
seed. The vegetable matter 
1 have added to the natural 
soil has, I think, contributed 
to the growth of the 
Anchusas, which are really 
rampant. It has helped the 
Oriental Poppies, which are 
frequently six feet high. 
Incarvillea Delavayii, also 
raised from seed, does 
well ; and Spiraea aruncus, 
Sutton's strains of Pyre- 
thrums, double and single 
Lilies, Weigelas, and 
Syringas— the blossoms of 
the Syringas are exception- 
™ c ally large— are very much at home. At the 
2 D back of the border are Ramblers, pillars, and 
^ oj weeping Roses, so that the pink forms a pretty 
m contra^ to the blue." 





HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND ROSE BEDS AT CRANFORD HALL GARDENS. 
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PENTSTEMONS FROM CUTTINGS. 

"Were the -Pentstemons also grown from 
seed ?" 

"Those with a border to themselves were all 



grown from cuttings struck from our own seed- 
lings. In addition to the good colouring, the 
bells of the flowers are remarkably large." 

"While the border helps to render the prospect 
from the terrace pleasing, there are trees on the 
lawn which are quite as attractive." 

"This is a well-timbered district, and Oaks, 
Chestnuts, Cedars, and Piceas, all flourish. The 
Cranford Ash is, I believe, the largest in Eng- 
land, and is a wonderful specimen. The Ulmer 
Rozeseelri is also exceptionally fine." 

" With regard to the flower beds, one is 
entirely devoted to Antirrhinums, Sutton's tall, 
intermediate, and dwarf, mixed. Last year the'y 
made a very fine show. We have tried them 
separately, but they were not so satisfactory. 
The Rose beds have been in the same place 
for many years, and the varieties have se dom 
been changed. They are grown in combination 
with Violas, of which Magpie and Colden Glow 
are the principal. The Roses include Madame 
llerard, planted in 1881, now a bush seven feet 
high ; Crown Prince, Duke of Edinburgh, La 
France, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Duke of Con- 
naught, Ulrich Brunner, Captain Christy, and 
Mrs. John Laing. We mulch these beds every 
year with manure, and the Violas are pulled to 
pieces every autumn." 

SIX HUNDRED PAUL CRAMPELS. 

"Can you tell me how many plants there 
are in the five beds of Paul Crampel 
Geraniums?" 

"Upwards of six hundred. The old plants 
are taken up in the autumn, and grown as tall 
as possible in the centre bed, which is raised in 
order to increase the effect. Another bed is 
filled with Heliotropes, standards and dwarfs, 
Lord Roberts being the only variety ; and close 
to it is a bed of double Marguerites Mrs. Sander, 
which has been yielding flowers all through the 
winter." 

On our way to the wild garden, we paused to 
notice the dense foliage of the Ilex, the Picea 
stems covered with Ivy, and a remarkable .speci- 
men of the common Beech enarched in various 
parts of the tree. A border under the kitchen 
garden walls forms a part of the approach, and 
here Foxgloves, Beiberis in 
variety, double Gorse, 
aggammH Roses, and Hollies help to 

make up an ornamental dis- 
play. Further on the 
Stag's-horn Sumach, Lilacs, 
specimens of the Sycamore, 
WelHngtonia, and the 
Maidenhair tree attract 
attention, and presently I 
noticed a Rhododendron. 

"That," said Mr. White, 
"is the only Rhododendron 
in the place. The ironstone 
is absolutely fatal to the 
cultivation of Rhododen- 
drons unless a quantity of 
special soil is imported. 
The single plant is a 
Ponticum." 

" Put you can evidently 
produce a large number of 
Primroses?" 

"We grow about forty 
varieties. They include 
Wilson's Blue, the Mun- 
stead strain, the common 
Primrose, and various 
hybrids, the colours being 
chiefly pink, salmon, yellow, 
and blue. For several years 
they have been allowed to 
seed themselves, but evt-ry 
two years I divide them and 
replant. This is always 
done in a natural manner, 
not in lines. Here, as else- 
where in the gardens, there 
At one period this part of 
the wild garden wa-> practically a bog, and 
we planted the Primroses as soon as it was dry. 
The size of the clumps in the season is won- 
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derful, and after thirty-five years of experience 
of growing Primroses, I am rather proud of 
being able to say I have never had a sing'.e 
failure. In the spring a number of May- 
flowering Tulips and white Scillas are also a 
feature of the wild garden." 

"You combine the orna- 
mental with the useful in 
the kitchen garden?" 

"The flower border is 
planted chiefly for cutting 
purposes. Calceolarias, 
Geraniums, and Heliotropes 
of the varieties we formerly 
bedded being largely used. 
Mrs. Brown Potter is a 
beautiful pink variety of 
Geranium. The walk in the 
centre includes a pool con- 
taining gold and silver fish, 
but Lilies will not grow in 
the water. We have, how- 
ever, the advantage of con- 
stant spring, wajer running 
in. Practically, the kitchen 
garden within walls is given 
up to fruit and vegetables, 
though a good deal of fruit 
is grown in the orchard." 

u You have some fine rows 
of Lettuce?" 

" There are five each 
twenty-four yards long ; the 
variety is Sutton's Mam- 
moth White Cos. The 
Lettuces followed Aspara- 
gus, and the hearts are very 
fine. Their nextdoor neigh- 
bours are Cauliflowers, 
Sutton's White Queen, and 
further on are several 
Onion beds." 

"What are your varieties 
of Onions?" 

u Ailsa Craig, White Leviathan, and Giant 
Rocca. Last year on one bed I grew thirty-three 
bushels of a seedling, Cranford Hall Selected. 
There were eighteen rows twenty-five yards long 
at a foot apart. This year 
their place is taken by Cab- 
bages. Asparagus does 
well, and some I planted 
two years ago was six feet 
high this year. The haw- 
finches have diminished our 
Pea crops. We have caught 
four, two old and two 
young. I consider Reading 
Wonder the best dwarf P«a ; 
and other varieties in their 
order are The Pilot, Thomas 
Laxton, English Wonder, 
Fill basket, Peerless, and 
Autocrat. The three varie- 
ties of Potatoes on which I 
depend are Ringleader, 
Sharpe's Express, and 
White Beauty of Hebron. 
Spinach we get all the year 
round, and the Butter Bean 
is another vegetable which 
is much appreciated." 

THE TREATMENT OF MARROWS 

"Vegetable Marrows are 
another feature ; the varie- 
ties are Long Green and 
Long Yellow, and some are 
about fit to cut. My plan 
of growing them is to dig 
out a big trench four feet 
wide at the top, and three 
at the bottom, with a two- 
foot drop. Half the trench 
I fill up with manure, and 
then put the plants in a box- 
on the top, the box being open top and bottom. 
It is protected by a shield." 

"You seem to have had very fine crops of 
Strawberries ?" 

"On July and 1 picked one hundred and fifty 



pounds for preserving. My system is to get a 
plant as early as I can for forcing, and after it 
has been in the forcing house for a year I plant 
it out. Plants are a yard apart, and stand 
outside for one year. In other words, the life 
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of the Strawberry at Cranford is limited to two 
years. The best two varieties are undoubtedly 
Royal Sovereign and Countess de Thury. There 
are eleven rows, and twenty-two plants in each 

row." 




ANOTHER VIEW IN CRANFORD HALL GARDENS. 



"You take care to keep the fruita clean?" 

"All the Strawberries are matted with clean 
straw before the plants come into bloom. The 
ground is heavily manured, and the straw is 
essential to protect them from contact. It is 



not desirable to eat Strawberries 
been heavily manured unless they are ] 
by straw laid down, or other means. r 
"You grow your Sweet Peas in tfiT 
garden?" 

"They are only j 
collection, but I 
get four flowers 
of Lord Nelson a 
Other varieties 
Cuthbertson, 
Spencer, The K' 
Helen Lewis." 

APPLES IN THE ORCH 

"What are your 
wall fruits?" 

" Plums, Aprico: 
few Pears. The 
Goliath, Prince Knglebert 
Victoria, Jefferson, Bryan 
ston Gage, and Early Gage 
The Pears are chiefly Bon 
Chretien, and Jargonelle 
The Apples in the orchard 
comprise Alfriston, Wykinc 
Pippin, Cox's Pomona. 
Lane's Prince Albert, Gloria 
Mundi, Golden Pippin, Be-t 
Pool, Norfolk Beefing, 
Northern Greeninj 
Nuffield, Lord 
Beauty of Bath, ani 
Pippin." 

"Then there 
houses?" 

"Only two. W 

Bouganvillea glab; 

ing in one of them, for table 
decoration. It lasts a 
couple of nights. It was 
struck about five years ago 
from a cutting, and h a 
thick as an ordinary arm. 
Amaryllis seedlings gave us some large blooms 
this year, and we have a small number of Tree 
and Malmaison Carnations. In the house for 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes, the varieti es of th e 
former are King 
Lockie's Perfecti 
Tomatoes I 
strongest loam I 
without a pa: 
manure, not gi 
latter until the 
have set a few 
flower. The va 
Prince of Wales, 
grown on the wa] 
as in pots ; and 
Perfection, which I *n> 
trying this season on the 
same conditions as Prince 
of Wales. The Vineries are 
very old, and the borders 
are all outside. The varie 
ties are Black Hamburgh, 
Foster's Seedling, Black 
Alicante, Gros Maroc. 
Madresfield Court, anl 
Muscat Hamburgh. Con- 
sidering that we have to 
grow all the bulbs in Ihe-e 
two houses, I think the 
Grapes give a very fair 
account of themselves." 

"Where did you ga:n 
your experience before you 
started your thirty-eight 
years at Cranford, Mr 
\\\bite?" 

" It was all gained in 
different positions in Hat- 
field. In the last of these, 
at Hawkswick, I was in 
charge, and came i;% : 
Alfred Wilcox. 
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Mr. Henry Oakley. 
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performed the sap continues to flow into the 
seed-pods, and in consequence the buds at the 
base of the flower stalks do not start until late 
in the season, the result being that the shoots 
are not sufficiently advanced to bear flowers in 
the following year. The earlier their shoots 
begin to grow the better; air and sunshine will 
do the rest. This applies to many other shrubs 
— for instance, Syringas, or Lilacs, as they are 
commonly called. The seed-pods are sometimes 
allowed to remain until they fall off, which 
may not happen for a whole year. In such 
cases the shoot ends in a withered tip, instead 
of in a bud — under favourable conditions a' 
flower bud. The idea that fruit trees bear only 
in alternate years is not borne out by observa- 
tions at Woburn ; if they do not bear every 
year the only reason would seem to be tne 
weather. If that is true of fruit trees, which 
are and must be allowed to mature their crop, 
it can hardly fail to be true of flowering shrubs 
from which the seed-pods are removed. So, 
with a little more care, we might have more 
flowers in our gardens. 

THE HYDRANGEA. 

July 3rd. — In one respect the Hydrangea 
makes an exceptionally fine pot plant — it pro- 
duces such large heads of beautiful flowers, 
and they last so long ; in another respect, it 
is less suitable for the purpose — it requires such 
immense quantities of water. It may have 
been given an abundant supply in the morn- 
ing, and yet be quite limp by mid-day, and 
though saucers are sometimes used to lessen 
the task of watering, they cannot be recom- 
mended, as without proper drainage the soil 
may turn sour. Feeding is also necessary. 
Every time water is poured into a pot until it 
runs out through the hole at the bottom, as it 
/should do, it carries away a certain amount 
of the soluble food in the soil, and when the 
watering has to be repeated often, the loss must 
be made good if the soil is not to he seriously 
impoverished. H. C. Davidson. 
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Accounted among the chief glo ries of the 
garden must always rank the Alpine Windflov. er. 
Anemone alpina, which, either in its tvpical 
white-flowered form, or the sulphur -yejl iw A. 
alpina sulphurea (or simply A. sulphured, is 
one of the most exquisite border or rock pUnts 
imaginable. It has charming, finely cut leivgs 
of the loveliest appearance ; it gives us huge 
flowers of commanding grace; and these are 
followed by feathery seed awns, almost as beau- 
tiful in their way as the blooms which have 
given them birth. 

Yet Anemone alpina is not a common plant. 
It cannot be called rare, but it is far from 
plentiful, although not unduly difficult to culti- 
vate. Its tastes in the way of soil appear to 
be a good but rather light loam, well dug, so 
that its long tap roots can penetrate deeply 
into it. It is said to abhor manure, but I 
have not found it objecting to a good artificial 
manure, or to cow manure, if well rotted. It is 
a native of the alpine pastures, but is quite 
happy in a good border with us, and there, 
when established, it will steadily increase in 
size and loveliness, until we are fascinated with 
a wealth of its big, pure white flowers, some- 
times just tinged with blue outside on stems 
two feet or so high. 

It can be raised from seeds sown in autumn 
as soon as ripe, if possible, or in spring. The 
seedlings may be slow of appearing, but with 
due care should bloom in the second year 
after their germination. 

The variety with sulphur-coloured flowers is 
exceedingly beautiful as well. It comes true 
from seeds. This form is said to occur only 
on the granite, and the white one on lime 
stone, but in the garden both are quite indif- 
ferent, and do happily under either condition. 

Ai.Pi.vsr. 




Famous British Gardens. 



BARROW HILLS. VIRGINIA WATER, 

interview with Mr. W. G. White. 




IN the. north-western division of Surrey are 
many beautiful gardens, and those at Bar- 
row Hills, in the little village of Long- 
cross, two miles from Virginia Water, may 
be considered by no means the least. The estate, 
including a model farm and a park, covers 
altogether an area of about two hundred acres, 
the pleasure grounds being from eighteen to 
twenty acres The former owner, Mr. J. A. 
Mullens, spared no expense in laying out the 
gardens, and aided by a favourable situation 
and a skilful gardener, delightful effects were 
achieved 

H It was a trough old place when I 
came here, nineteen years ago," said Mr. 
W. G. White, the head gardener, "and 
we had just got it up to our liking when 
war broke out, and then things had to go. 
Now it is corning up for sale by auction next 
week," This was towards the end of May, and 



a good specimen of the Wellingtonia, and one 
of the Monkey Puzzle, Araucaria imbricata. 

Turning to the house walls, Mr. White bade 
me notice a large plant of Lemon- scented Ver- 
bena, which has been there for ten years. 

"Do you protect it in winter?" I asked. 

"We merely cover it with a little of the dead 
leaves of Eulalia." 

On the south wall Niphetos Rose has reached 
a height of forty feet, beating Gloire de Dijon 
in this respect, though not in floriferousness. 
At this end of the terrace is a summer-house 
which Clematis montana was doing its best to 
conceal ; indeed, so vigorously was it growing 
that it had wandered up into an Araucaria im- 
bricata behind, and was converting that a'so 
into a sheet of blossom. 

Beyond the terrace we passed under a stone 
pergola, with Wichuraiana Roses in many varie- 
ties, and on one side a pretty pool, rilled with 




IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN AT BARROW HILLS. SHOWING THE LOWER POOL AND THE REST HOUSE. 



the sale was advertised for June 2nd, but it 
did not take place, as the property was sold 
privately a few days before. 

A long, winding drive, with Beech wocds on 
the rising ground to the left, brought us to 
the main entrance to the house. Immense 
clumps of choice Rhododendrons and other 
flowering shrubs in full bloom, some backed by 
tall trees, others occupying isolated positions, 
gave an air of joyousness to the outlook, and 
on the walls also were many shrubs and 
climbers. But this front faces north-east, and 
it is from' the terrace on the west and south 
that the most beaut ifuj views are obtainable 
Here the ground slopes away gradually, and 
reveals a marvellous panorama of wooded coun- 
try, with the Surrey Hills in the distance. Lcok- 
ing down to the border at the foot of the ter- 
race wall, I could see Roses blooming pro- 
fusely, the pretty China Rose. Comtesse du 
Cayla. being especially good. On the lawn a 
fine Cedar is prominent, and further back is 
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aquatic plants. This pool is fed by a stream 
which trickles down from the bank behind, 
where hardy British and exotic Ferns find the 
conditions congenial. Stone steps took us up 
to the head of the water, and we made our way 
down further on, following a winding path 
which brought us to a Wistaria covered bridge 
spanning the pool. 

THE JAPANESE GARDEN. 

A tum to the left, and we were at the 
entrance to one of the features of Harrow Hills 
— the Japanese garden. This faces due south, 
and covers a space of two acres. It lies partly 
in a hollow, and is protected on the north and 
east by a Pine wood. To describe it in detail 
is impossible, and equally impossible is it to 
mention all the plants used. Suffice it to say 
that they are every way in keeping with a 
Japanese garden. The season was early, and 
many subjects ordinarily at their best at the 
end of May were now getting over, while others 
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lhat might have been looked for Later were in 
lull beauty. Water, of course, plays its part; 
and the rockwork has been cunningly disposed 
to reproduce all the characteristics of a Japan- 
ese landscape. Paths are numerous, and at 
every turn fresh beauties are disclosed. Nor 
is it solely on flowers that the effect turns, for 
shrubs and foliage lend their aid to provide 
beauty at other times. The rest-house, um- 
brella, lantern, well-head, bridges, birds — all 
are there. 

"This garden was made about fourteen years 
ago," said Mr. White, in reply to my question. 
"It was planned and the work carried out 
under the superintendence of native Japanese 
gardeners, and many of the plants were 
specially imported. The situation is particu- 
larly favourable, and many things live through 
the winter that would fail elsewhere." 

At the entrance to the garden is 'a Japanese 
Lantern, and here bold plantings of Azaleas, 
still brilliant, struck a dominant note, which 
was repeated at intervals in other parts of the 
garden. Flowering Cherries, Pyrus Malus 
floribunda, and Berberis in many species, have 
been planted with no niggard hand on the 
higher walks. Following the path round, one 
caught glimpses of water glistening through 



arch covered with double-flowered Wistaria, we 
cross the pool by the stepping stones, and 
come to a natural arbour. 

A NATURAL ARBOUR. 

"The supports," said Mr. White, "are four 
Chestnut trees, which were cut down to about 
fifteen feet from the ground. Clematis mon- 
tana and Wistaria are growing up the trunks, 
and when ihey meet overhead the effect will be 
very fine." 

"How do you provide the requisite moisture 
for this bed of Iris Kasmpferi? " 

"We have an arrangement by which we dam 
the waLer lower down, so that the bed is 
flooded at intervals. The Irises, like everything 
else, were left to take care of themselves dur- 
ing the war ; but we have managed to get 
them up, and replanted them this spring." 

The water, which comes from the higher 
ground, tumbles over rockwork, and makes a 
series of miniature waterfalls, with pools at 
various levels. Crossing a stone bridge, and 
walking to the upper pool, a splendid piece of 
Gunnera manicata was pointed out. Then, 
higher still, a Eucalyptus globulus is seen, 
which has been planted out for seven years, and 
has stood the winter uninjured ; while further 




THE FORMAL GARDEN AT BARROW HILLS. 

The beds are edged with Box, and are filled witJi blue flowering plants of all sorts. 



Bamboos, with Irises on the lower levels; or 
of a broad patch of Lilies, yet to bloom ; or 
of the rich colours of different Acers, varieties 
of pahnatum dissectum, but bearing Japanese 
names. 

The path meanders, now down, now up, 
sometimes by stone steps, at others "by a 
gradual slope. A group of double wnite 
Blackthorn has for neighbour a clump of Gaul- 
theria Shallon ; on the sloping bank Rosa 
rugosa, pegged down, is a sheet of rosy red, 
many yards in width, and R. repens and R. 
alba are similarly treated. Schizophragma 
iritegrifolia is interesting, trained on a wall. 

We turn, and following a downward path 
come to the rest-house, built partly over the 
water. This is a roomy structure, with a railed 
balcony running round it. A white Wistaria, 
deliciously fragrant, has spread until it entirely 
clothes the house and balcony, and its long 
racemes of bloom are reflected in the water. 
This was imported direct from Japan. In the 
shallow pool a few rocks are placed, a red- 
leaved Sedum on the largest throwing up its 
whiteness. From this balcony we look across 
to a bed of Lilies, which includes choice forms 
of L. auratum, Brownii, croceum, and elegans;- 
and then, walking down the flagged path, to an 
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evidences of the mildness of the situation is 
furnished by a well grown Palm, Chamaerops 
humilis, bearing immense clusters of yellow 
blossoms. 

At various points pigmy trees in pots are 
standing, but these are taken indoors for the 
Winter, not for the sake of the plants, which 
arc hardy, but because the frost would cause 
the pots to break. 

There is a Japanese rest-house outside the 
garden proper, and partly hidden by trees. Ask- 
ing the reason for this, Mr. White explained : 

"The Japanese gardener who carried out the 
work told me that it was customary in large 
gardens in Japan to put a house such as this 
out of sight, so that when the master and his 
friends came to look round the gardeners could 
withdraw to it, and leave him to the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the scene. Then, when he 
retired, they could come out again to get on 
with their work." 

There were many other interesting things to 
be seen in this garden, could we have lingered; 
but, passing along a semi-circular pergola, over 
which Wistaria multijuga and its white variety 
were carrying trails of fragrant bloom three 
feet in length, we made our way to the wild 
garden, five acres in extent. 



THE WILD GARDEN. 

Fourteen years ago this was part of the park, 
and save for the trees had nothing but grass; 
now it is planted with hardy shrubs of nearly 
every kind, and there is scarcely a month wb.ee 
bloom is not to be seen. As elsewhere in the 
gardens, planting has been done on a broad 
scale, to give strong patches of colour and foli- 
age. Thus, there are huge clumps of Lilacs 
in all varieties; in another place groups ot 
Azaleas were a feature, some seedlings 01 
Ghent and sinensis varieties being especially 
fine in rich red and orange, and also in bright 
orange and yellow. Then Lupins are effectively 
placed ; and Guelder Roses, variegated Nuts, 
VerbascumSj Foxgloves, and Rhododendrons 
vjere distinctive at this time. The graceful 
Cryptomerias add variety by their foliage; and 
Limes and other trees give protection to some 
of the more tender subjects. 

But the way the Roses have grown is I 
revelation. There is J. B. Clark, allowed to go 
unpruned, making an immense bush nine feet 
high, and full ot plump buds. This is on a 
northerly aspect, with a backing of tall trees. 

" Kellenberg is a grand Rose for the wild gar 
den," said Mr. White, pointing to a very large 
bush. "It is a good colour, rosy crimson, and 
sweet smelhng. There are other large bushei 
further round, which have been struck liom 
cuttings." 

"You have- a long row of Ramblers growing 
as bushes? " 

"Yes; and, as you see, some of them are 
already in bloom. They include many of the 
Wichuraianas. The Dawson Rose is especially 
good as a bush." 

At the bottom, of the wild garden is a pond, 
with Lupins and Irises of sorts on the bank, 
and LiLies in the water. 

"There are only common ones remaining," I 
was told; "for they were stronger than the 
choice varieties, and killed them. Since war 
broke out we have been unable to touch this 
pond, but we are hoping to be able to do so 
soon." 

THE ROSE GARDEN. 

And now, turning, we came back towards the 
lawns and terrace, to reach the Rose garden, 
below which is a dry wall, planted with Rock 
Roses (Warrior was particularly fine — a rich 
scarlet, double flower), Aubrietias, Lithosper- 
mum Heavenly Blue, and other suitable sub- 
jects. A broken paved walk is at the top ot 
the wall, with sweet-smelLing herbs in the inter, 
stices, and the stone steps leading up to the 
Roses are similarly planted. 

Yew hedges, six feet high, surround the Rose 
garden, and divides it from tie formal garden 
beyond. The paths are flagged, with Sedums 
and Saxifrages growing between the" stones, 
and the beds are planted in blocks of one 
colour. The principal varieties are Molly 
Sharman Crawford, Mrs. W. T. Grant, Le 
Progres, K. A. Victoria, La Tosca, Lieut. 
Chaure, Caroline Testout, Madame Ravary, G. 
C. Waud, Florence E. Coulthwaite, Duchess of 
Wellington, Comtesse de Nadaillac, and Rich- 
mond. Four pillars on each side of the main 
path are covered with Lady Godiva, and serve 
to break up the flatness of the beds. 

Roses on a series of arches front the formal 
garden, which we next entered, passing through 
the Yew hedge. American Pillar, Seagull, 
Delight, Hiawatha, Dorothy Perkins, Francois 
Guillot, and Gardenia are the chief varieties. 



THE FORMAL AND SUNK GARDENS. 

"How do you fill the beds? " I asked. 

"We try to have this as a blue garden fill- 
ing it solely with flowers in some shade of 
blue. Delphiniums are largely used, and the 
annual Larkspurs. At the back is Lavender, 
and we have a lot of the hardy annual, Nemo- 
phlia insignis, which makes a lovely blue edg- 
ing. Of course, we also have many other 
species of flowers, but all have to be blue, 
which looks very cool and effective against the 
cut trees and topiary work, and edgings ot 
dwarf Box." 
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The sunk garden comes next, beyond a very 
line specimen of Ash. The garden was made 
by Messrs. Wallace and Co., and is similar in 
design to one they constructed at Chelsea for 
the great " International " Horticultural Ex- 
hibition. The broken flags of the pavement 
are planted with tiny Saxifrages, Sedums, 
Dianthu9es, Primulas, and Thymes, and various 
sweet-smelling herbs ; and the dwarf stone wall 
has .pockets filled with Iberis, Aubrietias, 
Helianthemums, and other plants. In the bor- 
ders are Oriental Poppies, hardy Geraniums, 
Megaseas, Phloxes, Irises, Omphalodes, and 
dwarf herbaceous plants. At the side is a fine 
example of a leaden tank, bearing date 1714. 
The scarcity of labour during the war tells its 
tale here, and, as Mr. White remarked, it will 
be some time, and involve much work, before 
the place can be restored to its former state. 

The shrubbery behind the garden looked 
attractive, but we could not tarry, so instead we 
passed through to the kitchen gardens. 

THE KITCHEN GARDENS. 

■What is the extent of these? I inquired. 

"They cover about two and a half acres. 
Among the alterations we have carried out was 
to alter the old kitchen garden, and this part 
was not made till 1913." 

-You have a splendid fruit range here." 

u Yea ; it is three hundred and thirty-five feet 
long, and has a sliding front, so that we can 
have abundant ventilation, and at the same 
time can give shelter to anything particularly 
lequiring it." » 

What have you on the north wall at the 
back of this? " 

" Morello Cherries do well ; and so do Goose- 
berries and Red Currants, grown on the three- 
stemmed cordon system. We get Red Currants 
as late as November." 

"What are the prospects for fruit generally? " 

' The soft fruits will be good, but we cannot 
do early Cherries. The trees always flower 
well, but do not set. Apples are not promis- 
ing as we hoped. They showed plenty of 
blossom, but there was not a good set. In the 
fruit cage we have a splendid yield of Red 
Currants. The varieties are Fay's Prolific, 
Scotch, and Kaby Castle, and the white is Ver- 
saillaise. The perpetual Raspberry is another 
thing that always does well. We cut down the 
canes in March, and it bears on the young 
wood, giving fruit up to November, and some- 
times later." 

The herbaceous borders in the kitchen gar- 
den were gay with flowers, many kinds a 
month or six weeks in advance of the usual 
time. At the back, trained on ropes, a long 
row of the old Hybrid Tea Rose, Bardou Job, 
was .very healthy and vigorous, and though not 
in bloom was promising well. It is sometimes 
said to be rather tender, but there was no doubt 
about its being happy here. 

Close to Mr. White's house is a handsome 
pergola, with Wistarias, Rambler Roses, and 
other plants. This brings us to an ornamental 
well-head, which was, before the alterations, 
the centre of the kitchen garden, although it 
then lacked its ornamental character, and was 
simply the pond whence water was drawn. On 
the righl are more herbaceous borders, planned 
by Messrs. Kelway and Son ; and, further 
round, what used to be a Pansy garden, but 
now suffering from the neglect consequent on 
lack ol labour. 

We now turned our attention to the houses, 
visiting first the Vineries, where some Orange 
trees in bloom made the air deliriously fragrant. 

' There has been no heat here since the war," 
said Mr. White; "and because of this we did 
away with the Muscats." 

"You have some nice bunches on these 
Vines," I remarked, as we passed into the next 
house. 

"They are Black Hamburgh and Foster's 
Seedling," was the answer. 

Three houses are given' over to Peaches and 
Nectarines, the first having Victoria, Early 
Rivers, and Pine Apple ; the next Dryden, 
Amsden's June, and Royal George ; the third, 
Lord Napier, Dryden, and Royal George. 



Cucumbers Every Day and Satisfaction, with 
which the next house was filled, were yielding 
well, and I was informed that three dozen had 
already been cut that week. Adjoining this is 
the Melon house ; but Melons are not grown 
owing to labour difficulties, and the same two 
varieties of Cucumber are here. 1 

After this we visited the Palm house, where 
a large batch of Arums was pointed out to me. 

"This season we had the best show of Arums 
we have ever had, and were able to supply 
plenty to decorate the church at Christmas and 
Easter." 

"How do you treat them after they have 
flowered?" 1 

"I dry them off, by turning them on their 
sides; and about the end of June shake them 
out and repot them. Then they go outside tfll 
the end of September, when they ar» again 
brought indoors. " 

"You have no stove now ? " 

"No; we did away with the stove plants and 
Orchids, as we had difficulty in getting fuel." 

Carnations in quantity were growing in the 
next house, and I asked the names of the 
favourites. 



Roses, Dorothy Perkins and White Dorothy, 
trained on a wall under the shade of an Oak 
tree. They have been here for fifteen years, 
and always bloom well, and, further, never 
suffer from mildew. W. J. CHITTENDEN. 



GLOBULARIAS. 

We find the Globularias far from plentiful 
in the rock gardens or on the rockeries of to- 
day. This is not as it should be, as, although 
not brilliant, they have many points of charm, 
sure to appeal to the Alpinist who has not 
made their acquaintance. As a rule, they form 
low carpets of semi-shrubby growth, rising little 
above the soil, and set with pretty leaves of 
glaucous tinting. The round, often ball like 
flowers associate in colouring well with me 
leafage, being in various shades of grey-blue, 
light blue, and deep blue, with white varieties 
in the case of some of the species. 
Their culture is not difficult, but I find that 




THE SUNK GARDEN AT BARROW HILLS. 

The leaden tank at the back is dated 1714, The bor&tre He filled with hardy herbaceous plante, and 
tihe walls have rock plants in the orevioes. 



"Enchantress Supreme is the one we like best 
for salmon-pink ; Snowstorm for a white ; and 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael for cherry-red. Others that 
are preferred are Wivelsfield Wonder, rose- 
pink and white; Empire Day, pale salmon; 
Mrs. Mackay Edgar, blush ; Carola, crimson ; 
and White Wonder. Mrs. C. F. Raphael is a 
Perpetual Malmaison, and I find that, if you 
want it to flower as early as the other varieties, 
you must take cuttings at the end of October. 
January is soon enough for the others." 

Two houses had Tomatoes, Carter's Sunrise 
and Satisfaction ; another, which had been a 
Melon house, was filled with climbing French 
Beans ; and another was occupied partly by 
Azaleas, and partly by four hundred October- 
struck cuttings taken from old Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations which had been bedded 
out. These will stand on ashes, and be pro- 
tected from rain by frame-lights until the time 
comes to house them. 

A glance round the frame yard, where now 
vegetables and salads are the main things 
grown, brought my visit to a conclusion ; but 
as I was leaving the kitchen garden Mr. White 
drew my attention to two thriving Wichuraiana 



they are much the better for occasional top- 
dressing. They like a warm, sloping part of 
the rock garden and light soil, but with these 
conditions they may sometimes call for a 
drenching with water in prolonged dry weather. 
Otherwise they do not, as a rule, present much 
difficulty with the ordinary treatment accorded 
other rock plants. They are increased by divi- 
sion or cuttings, or by seeds, sown under glass 
when ripe or in spring. It is needless to detail 
those not in general commerce, but I may men- 
tion G. cordifolia, a beauty, blue, and six 
inches high ; there is a white form of this. 
G. incanescens, a gem, four inches high, has 
lavender-blue flowers. G. nana is a close- 
growing, miniature plant, with button-like 
flowers of violet-blue. G. tridhosantha is about 
six inches high, and has good, rounded heads 
of pretty blue flowers. With the -use of these 
species bloom may be had from May until 
August. S. A. 



Specimen copies of Garden Life will gladly 
be sent to any reader who will be kind enough 
to distribute them. 
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THE GARDENS AT 

SOUTH DOWN KRIU 
POLEGflTE. 




THERE is always a special charm about 
the gardens uf a country seat which 
are kept up all the year round, and 
not merely for two or three months 
in spring or summer. Visiting those 
of South Down Hall, Polegate, 
Sussex, the residence of Mr. Caleb 
Diplocli, in August, I soon learnt that during 
all the seasons they are made the most of, and 
are a perpetual source of pleasure to the owner 
and his family. When I had noticed the fine 
avenue of Elms which is the feature of the 
striking approach, by the 
drive, to the hall, Mr 
Whitehorne, the gardener— 
who also has charge of the 
farming operations on the 
estate, and takes a keen 
interest in the rearing of 
cattle and the registered 
Southdown flock — explained 
the scheme of bedding on 
the south-west of the house, 
which is overshadowed by 
the Downs, with Bcachy 
Head near at hand. Per- 
haps the word "scheme" 
ought not to be used. There 
is nothing elaborate in the 
gardens at South Down 
Hall, and the only principle 
observed is that of making 
the general effect pretty. 

Colour Combinations. 

"The colour combina- 
tions, however," said Mr. 
Whitehorne. "include four 
beds of Geranium Flower of 
Spring, and Lobelia car. 
dinalis, edged with Geums. 
Then there are two of 
Geranium Paul Crampel ; 
two of Centaureas, and two 
of Begonias (a frilled 
variety) ; two of Geranium 
Flower of Spring and 
Viola Maggie Mott." 

■ Do you use many bulbs 
in spring for these beds?" 

"No; we do not go in for bulbs in the beds. 
These bulbs are all filled in spring with red 
and yellow Wallflowers, and Polyanthus of the 
Munstead strain. The border close to the Lewes 
road (there are main roads on either side of 
us), which is now filled chiefly with Geraniums, 
is occupied in spring with bulbs of various 
sorts." 

" I sec that there are seed-pods on the 
Araucarias on each side of the border." 

"Yes, and we raise most things from seed — 
though not the goldfish in tho Lily pond, or the 
varieties of Lilies, which also thrive in the 
water, and divide attention with the foun- 
tain." 

"When do you put your specimen Aloes in the 
open?" 

"In Mav; and take them in during November. 
Dut the vases containing them are handsomer 
than the Aloes. When the tatter are removed, 
we fill with Wallflowers and Veronicas. Other 
vases, now filled with Geranium Raspail, are 
also decorated in winter with Veronicas." 

"Is Raspail used for bedding?" 

"No, only for the vases; but I also grow a 
quantity for winter flowering, and in the spring 
these plants are most useful, as they make a 



display at once. The Geraniums in the border 
in front of the house are Paul Crampel, with 
Centaureas and Lobelia Mrs. Clibran." 

-And the creepers on the house?" 

"Wistaria sinensis, Roses, Virginian Creeper, 
and Jasminum. In the conservatory the per- 
manent features are the Cycas and Date Palms." 

How to Grow Achimenes. 

"But quite the feature at the present moment 
is the splendid show of Achimenes." 

"They flower from June until October, and, 
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in addition to their striking colour, make perfect 
plants." 

"Yes, the brilliant blue pervades the conserva- 
tory. How many plants are there in the build- 
ing?" 

"Only eighteen, but they are of large size, 
and they are quite two feet six inches high. 
Achimenes are always useful for baskets." 

"Do you decorate the tables with them?" 

"Frequently, but they are more effective asso- 
ciated with white Carnations than when they are 
alone. Any white flower makes a pretty com- 
bination." 

" Are they easy to grow ?" 

" By no means difficult. We put eight bulbs 
in a ' forty-eight ' pot, and when they are three 
inches high we take out the tops in order to get 
them to head. They are next transferred to 
'twenty-fours' and ' sixteens.' To maintain the 
flowering season for nearly five months, it is 
essential occasionally to water with liquid 
manure. I have grown them for seven years, and 
the results have always been satisfactory." 

■ How long do your Francoas last?" 

"About six weeks. They are very suitable for 
conservatory display. Late Roses and Liliums 
in variety are also largely used." 



Rosea and Gladioli. 

leaving the conservatory, and passing a shel- 
tered nook with specimen Wellingtonias and 
Araucarias, wc enteTed the Rosery. 

"The position," sa : d Mr. Whitehorne, "is* 
north-east, which I consider the best for Roses. 
They do not like the south, and though they 
appreciate a little protection, they should not 
be coddled. I grow all dwarfs, and I severely 
prune in the spring. Among the best are 
Caroline Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, Joseph 
Lowe, Betty, The I. yon, Margaret Dickson, and 
many good but older varieties. Here, too, grow 
a quantity of Gladioli, chiefly Brcnchlevensis, 
which, because of its bright colour, haTnionises 
with the Roses. Other flowering plants are 
Sutton's ' Kay ' Asters, mauve and salmon-pink ; 
Stances, which continue to flower in winter, and 
do well for table decoration ; and Montbretias, 
which, in ordinary seasons, flourish." 
"You have fruit trees in the Rosery?" 
"The fruit trees were planted at the same time 
as the Roses. The space was occupied until 
four years ago with Filberts. All the Pears are 
grown on bushes, and the varieties include 
Alexander Lucas, which is 
of fine appearance and 
delicious flavour. It is par- 
t.cularly good for exhibit- 
ing, and is one of the best 
in the collection. Others 
lire Bon Chretien, Josephine 
de Malines, Doyenne du 
Cornice, I'itmaston Duchess, 
Heurre Dubison. B. Super- 
f.n, and Durondeau. On 
the walls are Apricots, 
Plums in variety, cordon 
Pears, and Figs, which yield 
good crops." 

Beyond the Rosery is a 
croquet lawn of consider- 
able dimensions, the wire 
enclosure being covered with 
Rose Dorothy Perkins and 
Penzance Brier, with 
healthy • looking trees all 
round. More notable than 
the croquet lawn is the arch- 
way crowned with a perfect 
specimen of a deer, and 
covered with Ivy and Vir- 
ginia Creeper. Adjacent are 
some fine old Walnut trees 
with a heavy crop, and next 
to this my attention was 
attracted by a number of 
Brugmansias id pots. 

The Treatment of Brug- 
mansias. 

"As lately as a week 
ago," continued Mr. White- 
horne, "the plants were a mass of flower. They 
are between eleven and twelve years old. and 
have been out of doors for months. Every 
year they are cut down as low as possible. 
They are grown on in a cool house until May, 
when they are put out in the open, where they 
Temain until October. They flower more pro- 
fusely outside than inside. It is a mistake to 
grow them in a stove house ; they require just 
the opposite treatment. A liberal supply of 
manure-water is needed, and then they can be 
relied upon to flower all the summer, though at 
intervals." 

The kitchen garden, which is cut off from the 
pleasure grounds by a belt of Austrian Pines, 
which also provide protection fTOm the east end, 
was subsequently explored, commencing with 
the fruit and plant houses. 

"When were your Peach houses planted?" 

■The older trees have been in their position 
for many years, but the younger and more 
promising five years ago, when we had the 
trellis made." 

"You do not use nets to catch the fruits?" 

"No, because I find that if I go rarefullv 
though the trees when they are fruiting, the 
fruit can be gathered at the time it is ripe, and 
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nets are not wanted. Every morning I 
examine each tree and put the fruit on a tray 
as soon as it is picked. We have had six dozen 
in a day during the season." 

"I notice in your early Vinery that you take 
measures to protect the Grapes from wasps." 




ARCHWAY OVER DRIVE. 

'Yes, we have net bags specially made for 
this purpose. If left unprotected, the .bunches 
would be completely spoiled. The varieties in 
the early Vinery are Hlack Hamburgh. In the 
other Vineries are Madresfield Court, Muscat 
Alexandra, Alicante, and Ladv Downe's Seed- 
ing." 

"Tomatoes seem to be 
doing well." 

" I cannot complain of 
the Tomatoes, which are 
fruiting from the apex to 
the base. Last year we 
took out the Vines from the 
late Vinery, and filled it 
with Tomatoes. We began 
picking at the beginning of 
June, and we shall go on 
until the end of October. I 
grow a special selection of 
The Comet, which is very 
prolific, but not too large in 
size." 

- What variety do you 
grow out of doors?" 

"The same. As you see, 
indoors the Tomatoes, as 
well as all the bush fruit, 
have to be netted. Being 
rather isolated, the birds 
come in force here, and take 
all they can get." 

Cucumbers from April to 
October. 

"Your Cucumbers seem 
to be as much at home as 
the Tomatoes." 

"The variety is Sensation, 
of which 1 cannot speak too 
highly. I grow tour plants 
only in the Cucumber 
house, begin cutting in 
April, and go on without 
intermission until the 
middle of October." 

"Please tell me the means by which you 
manage such an achievement." 

"I plant in a little soil at the outset, con- 
stantly top-dress them as they throw out their 
growths, and stop them. There is really no 



reason why anyone should not have Cucumbers 
all through the summer, with these conditions, 
and the advantage of a span-roofed house. The 
fruit is quite large enough for the dinner table. 
On the walls are Roses and Asparagus for cut- 
ting. Here is our third Peach house." 

"And perhaps the most important?" 

"The crop is unusually good, and the fruit 
as good in flavour as it is attractive in appear- 
ance. The varieties are Princess of Wales, 
Karly Rivers, Goshawk, and Koyal George. 
Generally, the Peach season lasts for three 
months but the excessive heat has shortened the 
season this vear, though it has not injured the 
fruit." 

"Melons are over?" 

"Yes, and I am sorry, as we had a very fine 
crop. The varieties are British Queen, lllen- 
heim Orange, and a seedling of my own, white 
flesh. Opposite the Melons are Begonias Gloire 
de Lorraine." 

"What are the dimensions of the massive- 
looking plants?" 

"Two feet through, and the same in height. 
In the house devoted to frilled and double 
Begonias, there are also a number of seedlings, 
which were all raised by Messrs. Blackmore and 
I.angdon. But the season has been too hot and 
dry for Begonias ; all kinds have been affected 
adversely." 

As I inspected a batch of Primulas, I asked 
Mr. Whitehorne whether he was able to keep up 
a succession of flower all the year round. 

"Yes, we not only manage to do that, but we 
usuallv have a very fair show. Primulas, 
Cyclamen, Salvias, Geraniums (kaspailj, Poin- 
settias, and Begonia Gloire de Lorraine help 
to give us a supply during the winter : and, as 
soon as they are over, we have the bulbs. 
Poinsettias are grown out of doors in the sum- 
mer. I find that this system strengthens the 
bracts. Then, there are also Gloxinias and 
Cineraria stellata, which we use both for 
decorating the conservatory and for cutting " 

"You must not forget the Chrysanthemums." 

"We have a good many up-to date varieties, in 
large blooms, as well as Single and Decorative 



"I do not strike them until April; then thev 
are crossed, stopped, and grown on ; the first 
bud that shows is left. Ultimately, the plints 
are from eighteen inches to two feet in height, 
with twelve or fifteen flowers on each. Here 
are six of the best varieties— Caprice de 





ENTRANCE TO KITCHEN GAROEN AND 
GLASSHOUSES, 

Printcmps, Mrs. Greening, La Pactole, Hutching 
Pink, Kathleen Thompson, and Uortu 
Tolisamus." 

"Do you grow Sweet Peas in quantity?" 
" We keep up to date with the best varieties, 
and grow them in the most modern and 
approved method. The result is flowers of great 
size and substance. « e 
sow in the autumn in pots, 
for planting out early, and 
again in the spring for suc- 
cession. 1 have had many 
interesting seedlings from 
Countess Spencer, which 
variety I obtained the fir>t 
vear it was sent out. 
instance, i grew the varn'iv 
Mrs. C. W. Breadmoro a> 
cream and pink Spencer, 
and Elsie Herbert as white 
and pink Spencer, several 
years before these were on 
the market. If I were WW" 
to name twelve of the best 
varieties suitable for exhibi- 
tion, I should give * 0 <>- 
Cnwin, Countess Spencer 
(selected). Gladys Burt, Mr*. 
Hugh Dickson, K 1 ■« 
Edward VII- Sp»c«. 
Tennant Spencer, Arthur 
llawio, Masterpiece. 
Elfrida Pearson, Mrs. C " 
Breadmore, Klsie Herbert, 
and Othello Spencer. 
With respect to 



hardy 

fruit, ™ appear to grow a 
Apples v <*> 



might 



good manv 
standards and bushel 

"To which you „ 
almost add that the 
this year is excessive, 
need only name six or 
varieties which 
best, namely, AHg££ 

To the latter I am particularly Pippin, Warner's King, Lane's Pnnce - , t 

Gascoignes Seedling, Bismarck, and Bra" 
Seedling. We do not go in for early '« j-JJ ^ 
but a number of Royal Sovereign Strawy ■ 

it raster, Mg^ m 
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varieties, 
partial." 



Six Decorative Chrysanthemums. 

"What is your treatment of the Decorativ 
sorts?" 



are brought on to give fruit 
until we can gather outside. 



The other 
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are the Bedford, Laxton's Reward, the Cropper, 
Kentish Fillbaskct, and Givon's Late Prolific, 
which lasts well into July." 

How to Preserve Asparagus Beds. 

■ Have you anything to say about vegetables ?" 

"The Asparagus beds are a feature. They are 
so old J cannot even tell you the age. But I 
am quite satisfied that age does not in the least 
matter, so long as plenty of manure, is given. 
There is another point of vital importance — the 
grass should not be cut after the second week 
in June, from that date it should be allowed 
tlo grow on, so as to produce good, strong heads 
for next year. Peas look well, but there is a 
^reat shortage this year, owing to the drought. 
U'e grow in succession Early Giant, Quite Con- 
tent, Prizewinner, Centenary, and Autocrat. 
Then there are Onions. We sow Ailsa Craig 
early in glasshouses, prick out carefully into 
Loses, and plant out into prepared beds. I also 
have a, seedling of rny own, a cross between 
Sutton's Globe and Sutton's At, from which we 
set some good bulbs." 

"I believe you show considerably at East- 
bourne and other local exhibitions." 

Chiefly in connection with Eastbourne Horti- 
cultural Society, Eastbourne flower show, and 
Eastbourne Sweet Pea show. As to nry suc- 
cesses, I have received many first prizes for 
Chrysanthemums, Gloxinias, Begoniaa, Sweet 
l'eas, table decorations, fruit, and other 
exhibits. The number of prizes, medals, and 
certificates which have been awarded to me at 
various exhibitions, including those of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, the Wanstead, 
Woodford, Wallhamstow, Leyton and Leyton- 
*tone, Stratford, and Stoke Xewington Horti- 
cultural Societies, the Polegate flower show, and 
at Eastbourne, amount to over four hundred." 

a How long have you been in charge of these 
gardens, Mr. Whitehorne, and what was your 
previous experience?" 

''I have been in charge here for eight years, 
and was previously with Mr. Samuel Nicholls, 
of Oak Hall, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, for 
thirteen years as head gardener. My early years 
were spent at Hithersette, Reigate, and' Stam- 
ford Hill." .Alfred Wilcox. 



Next week's subject will be the Hampshire 
County School of Horticulture — an interview 
with Mr. C. J. Gleed, F.R.H.S., instructor and 
lecturer. 

4 

GARDENING EXPERIENCES- 



A free subscription for one year (value 
6s 6d.) will be given each week for the 
most interesting and useful contribution 
to this page. The contribution must be 
original, and should, if possible, be 'descrip- 
tive of the writer's gardening practice. 

The frizcivinner this week is G. II, 

CULTIVATION" OF CLEMATIS. 

THERE are few subjects which can equal 
the blaze of crimson, blue, and purple 
of the coccinea, flammula, and Jack- 
manni type of Clematis when well culti- 
vated. The difference between success and 
failure in the flowering of these lovely climbers 
ofttimes depends upon the time and method of 
pruning, and as there are two sections of this 
plant, involving different treatment, it is of 
primary importance that the cultivator is sure 
to which his plants belong, for I have often 
noticed it is this lack of knowledge that is the 
cause of failure. 

Pruning the Various Sections. 

The first section I deal with is the Jack, 
manni, coccinea, viticella, and flanimula type, 
or hybrids. As soon as the frost blackens the 
foliage — say, about November— they are taken 
in hand, and hard pruned to within about six 
inches of the ground. A good mulch of strawy 



manure is placed around the stems to help to 
preserve them through the winter, and to 
encourage the development of vigorous shoots 
in the spring, for it is upon these young growths 
the summer display depends. If grown upon a 
trellis or archway, secure the growths here and 
there with strips of broad raffia to support 
them. If upon the walls of the house, a few 
nails will have to be driven through the ends of 
looped strips of cloth, and fastened between, the 
joints of the bricks or stones. The stem of the 
plant is supported in the loop. 

From the latter end of February to March is 
the best time to prune the group to which 
belongs the double-flowered florida, the white 
star montana, the lanuginosa and patens type. As 
they flower upon older wood than the first sec- 
tion, they should be pruned in a different 
manner. Thin out all weakly growths, or where 
the branches overcrowd each other, preserving 
the best, cleanest, and ripest stems. A forkful 
of rotted manure is lightly pricked in round 
about the roots, shortly after the pruning job 
is over, A dose now and again from the liquid 
manure barrel when they are in full growth and 
bud, and the securing and tying-out the fresh 
growths so that they will make firm wood, is the 
subsequent treatment towards helping them to 
giver of their best in the flowering line. — G. H. 



A NEGLECTED SPOT MADE BEAUTIFUL. 

Three years ago I had what I thought a 
rather difficult task to perform. My garden had 
for some years been badly neglected, and weeds 
of every description were running riot every- 
where. In front of the house is a triangular 
plot of ground about fifteen rods in extent, and 
this was the first to receive attention. There 
were a few shrubs and Rose bushes doited 
about, but as the result of being neglected, they 
presented such an unhealthy appearance that 
they had to be put on the rubbish heap. There 
are many such plots about, and the account 
of how I set to work to improve and beautify 
this, will, I hope, prove of interest and value 
to readers of Garden Life. 

In the first place all the weeds had to be 
removed, and the only way to do tbis was to dig 
over the ground thoroughly, and remove every 
bit of root, the top being first pared off and 
burnt, and the ashes dug in, together with a 
few loads of manure. The ground was kept as 
level as possible when digging. This was done 
in September, and allowed to remain till the 
following spring, when grass seeds were sown. 
(This could have been done when the digging 
was completed, but the ground being rather wet 
and lying low. I thought it would be better to 
wait till the winter was over, with its heavy 
fall of rain.) 

Uaking the Border. 

A border was next made on one side, four feet 
wide, and two and a half feet deep, a fair 
quantity of farmyard manure being mixed with 
the soil. Then a simple trellis was erected the 
whole length of the border, a few stout Oak 
posts being driven into the ground at jntervals 
of from twelve to fifteen feet apart. These were 
connected by more slender lengths of the same 
material, with shorter pieces between to com- 
plete the trellis. This is not an expensive 
matter, as suitable material can be easily and 
cheaply procured, especially by those who live 
in or near the country. A timber-yard might 
also be visited. Oak, of course, is not necessary, 
Larch being probably better. 

Having erected the trellis, which is about five 
feet high, the following Roses were planted at 
the end of October: — Dorothy Perkins, Crimson 
Rambler, Jersey Beauty, Gardenia. Queen 
Alexandra, and Aglaia. The latter had to be 
removed owing to its rampant growth, for which 
there was not sufficient room, W. A. Richardson 
taking its place. Along the front of the border 
were planted various dwarf Roses, including 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Marie van Houtte, 
Caroline Testout, Francisca Krugcr, Anna 
Olivier, and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 

In the centre of the plot a pole was placed, 



and at its base that excellent pillar Rose 
Tausendschon was planted, a hole three feet 
in diameter and as deep taken out, and the soil 
manured for its reception. 

In the grass which has now replaced the weeds, 
other beds were made in which, various flowers 
make a bright display during the summer, 
Carnations doing well ; and Asters, raised from 
seed presented by Gardek Life, are making an 
excellent show, and attract the attention of all 
who see them. 

I would advise those who take an interest in 
Roses to get a few weeping standards. Along- 
side the path at the top of the plot 
I have Alberic Barbier and Paul Transon, 
and they have been a glorious sight, 
the shoots being smothered with bloom their 
whole length. All the Roses have done well, 
especially the Ramblers, and 1 feel handsomely 
repaid for the comparatively little trouble and 
expense I have incurred in turning what was 
practically a waste piece of land into an 
interesting and beautiful little garden, — J. C. 
Cuing (N. Devon). 

SUCCESSFUL INDOOR BULB CULTURE 
Whbn outdoor gardening is beginning to drag, 
and the flower garden is fading with the autumn 
fall of the leaf, preparations for a magnificent 
display of indoor bloom should be made, even 
though a greenhouse is not always to be found 
in the amateur's garden. Ladies, with their 
love of the beautiful, have been quick to see the 
usefulness of bulbs as a means of decoration 
All that is needed to ensure success is a little 
care during the growing period. 

Make a start at once, for blooms can be 
secured for five months of the year, commencing 
in December, and lasting until May. Pot 
Roman Hyacinths, along with Freesia refracta 
alba, and Paper-white Narcissus ; then follow 
on with Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilium 
longinoruna, Lilium candidum, Snowdrops, 
Crocus, Scillas, and the like. 

Bulb Culture in Bowls. 

Ladies, as a rule, prefer to plant in decorative 
vases, many beautiful patterns of which can now 
be obtained of anyseedsman. However excellent 
a compost of peat, cocoanut fibre, and silver 
sand may be, I strongly recommend a mixture 
of light loam, with a liberal allowance of cocoa- 
nut fibre and nice, sharp sand — two and a half 
parts of loam to one and a half fibre and sand, 
but err rather od the light side than the heavy. 
Half fill the pot or bowl with the mixture, and 
very lightly press down, and place the bulbs 
in position at the rate of four fair-sized Hya- 
cinths or five Tulips to a 4i-in. pot, and then 
fill up to within an inch of the top, faking care 
to press the soil firmly round the bulbs. I must 
impress it upon my friends not to get the soil 
hard under the bulbs, or the roots cannot make 
their proper growth, and the bulb is forced 
bodily up. 

The last item is thoroughly to damp the whole 
— but on no account to make it sodden — and 
place the bowl9 in a cool, dark place (cellar for 
preference) where frost cannot penetrate. 
Examine them from time to time, and never 
allow the soil to become dry. Leave them 
for about six weeks, when growth will be 
observed, and then take them to a light window. 
Avoid soddening and dryness — strike the happy 
medium, and let that be the watchword, and 
then I can confidently say that success will be 
attained. 

Freesias and Lilies of the Valley should not be 
put in the dark, but taken to the light at once. 
—John G. Bacon, F.R.H.S. (Nottingham). 



Roses. — Readers who intend planting new 
varieties this autumn would find "The Best 
Roses for Amateurs " an excellent guide to 
follow. Full cultural details are given, and 
each variety mentioned is fully described. 
Price 3d. net; by post 4 d., direct from the 
Publisher, Hatton House, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 
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HEVKR CASTLE, which dales from the 
middle of the fifteenth century, is 
jssociated with one of the most eventful epochs 
of English history, for here, in 1507, was born 
liir beautiful Anne Boleyn, mother of Oueen 
f lizabeth. Her father, at one time Lord Mayor 
of I,ondon, U buried in the old church just 
outside the castle gates. It will be remem- 
bered that it was the attempt of Henry VIII. 
".[> divorce his first wife, Katharine of Aragon, 
in order to marry Anne, which precipitated 
the rupture with "Rome and the downfall of 
Cardinal Wolsey. The castle subsequently saw 
many changes, and was at one time used as 
farm buildings; but Lord Astor, who some 
years ago acquired the estate of about a thou- 
sand acres, has done much to restore it to its 
original condition and appearance. The gar- 
dens, too, have about them an old-world charm, 
altogether in keeping with the place : and in 
normal times considerable care is bestowed 
upon them to maintain them at the highest 
pilch of excellence. Hut circumstances are dif- 
ferent now, as Mr. II, R. Whitelaw pointed 
out to me when I visited them early this month. 
Approaching the castle by way of the Church 
Held, an expanse of several acres, from which 
a good crop of hay has been obtained this- sea- 
son, Mr. Whitelaw first directed my attention 
in the trees, planted thickly alt round, and 
furming avenues from which vistas of great 
beauty arc obtainable. 

"There are no old trees, except one, on the 
estate," he said. "They were all cut down by 
a former owner, and those that are here Lord 
Astor had planted, so that they are quite 
modern. The storm last week did considerable 
damage, as the winds loosened many of them, 
and they are now badly in want of slaking anil 
tying. But we have to rely largely on female 
labour." 

"Do you employ manv women?" I asked, 
"There are seven in the bothy. Before the. 
war this was occupied by seven young men, 
who all joined up at once'; and since then the 
voung women have been there. We have others 
besides." 

"What was the extent of Your staff for. 
merly?" 

"Wo had twenty six hands permanently, and 
additional help in summer brought it up to 
thirty-three." 

" And now ? " 
Now it is about twenty two, made up of 
women, discharged soldiers, and old men. One 
girl is first in the houses, another first in the 
pleasure grounds." 

The castle is a comparatively small ptruc 
tnre, with square turrets on either side of the 
principal entrance, and is surrounded by two 
moats. The outer one had been filled in, but 
when Lord Astor took possession he had it dug 
out, and it is now full, with Water Lilies and 
other aquatics growing in profusion. The front 
drive leads across the outer moat : but to gain 
admittance to the rastle it is necessary to cross 
the drawbridee spanning the inner m'oat. This 
drawbridge is let down every morning and 
raised every evening when the owner is in 
residence. 

Turning to the left— the west side — after 
crossing the outer moat, and just before reach 
ing the castle, we went through what used to 
be the orchard and herb garden— and in whirh 
manv old-fashioned herbs are still growing. A 
pergola runs round three sides of this space. 



covered with Honeysuckles and other climbers, 
and access is obtained in one corner to the ser- 
vants' quarters in the Tudor village. This is 
an exact reproduction of cottages of the Tudor 
period, and has been built for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors and the servants, as room in 
the. castle is limited. Some fine black English 
Oak has been employed, and this has been 
ornamented with rich carving. The inner moat 
divides these buildings from the castle, to which 
access is obtained by a covered bridge. 

Coming back to the main drive, we passed 
the front of the castle, on our way lo the plea- 
sure grounds. 



but in former years occupied by VioU cornuLa, 
which was not used this season, however, 
owing to the trouble involved in preparing it. 

"Although the neatly-kept hedges suggest 
primness and formality, you have apparently 
nothing in the way of formal bedding?" 

"No," was the answer; "we have no formal 
bedding whatever. The aim is to have this 
part of the gardens in the Old English style, 
and nothing but Old English flowers and Roses 
are tolerated." 

Beyond this garden, and approaching the 
boundary marked by the outer moat, we passed 
•under a noble pergola, clothed with many 
species of Ainpclopsis or Vitis, just beginning 
to assume their glorious autumnal tints. Es- 
pecially beautiful was Vitis eoignetias. At the 
end of this pergola is a "geometrical bed," its 
outlines marked out with dwarf Box, with its 
angles indicating the points where the sun rises 
and sets on the longest and shortest days. 

• The ground work of this bed," said Mr. 
Whitelaw, "was always Alternantheras before 
the war ; but now, to save labour, it is rilled 
with Pelargoniums and I'yrethrums. The pointer 
at the foot shows the true north." 

We now retraced our steps a little, and came 
back to another garden enclosed by tall Yew 
hedges. Here, at the back, is some fine 
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"Topiary work, is evidently a feature with 
you," I remarked, in reference to a number of 
figures cut in Yew, which decorate the lawns. 

"Yes," was the replv. "we have a good deal 
of it about. Here is the Maze, which is also 
planned in Yew." 

Facing the east side of the inner moat, whirh 
is from six to seven feet deep, and next to the 
Maze, is Anne Boleyn's garden, like the rest, 
enclosed with a well-trimmed Yew hedge. Here 
is a Rosery filled with choice varieties, with 
paved walk's or crazy paths of broken stone, 
between which are dwarf growing herbs, which 
exude a pleasant fragrance as they are touched 
by the feet. In front of this, and nearer the 
water, is a crass plot, with the motto, "Autre 
ne cherche " — a quotation from an extant letter 
of Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn— and the mono- 
gram "A.B.," resting on a heart, and also 
Henry's monogram, all worked out in dwarf 
Box. This motto, with the monograms, ap- 
pears likewise in other parts of the gardens. 
A further touch of colour was afforded here bv 
a patch in a recess, now filled with the Tich 
blue of the hardy annual Anagallis ccerulea, 



topiary, the sixteen figures representing the 
different pieces in chess, with the eight pawns 
in front. They range from eight to ten feet in 
height, and are splendidly kept. 

□lancing next at another closed-in garden, 
given over to standard Tea Roses, with the 
polyantha OHeans as a groundwork— on these 
a couple of the girls were busy — we oassed then 
to the north side, where an open" screen or 
lattice work of trained Box makes an excellent 
fence on the edge of the moat. This brought 
us to the visitors' side of the Tudor village, 
where creepers are making their way over the 
beautifully carved oak. The lawn in front wa* 
very long, and in response to my query Mr. 
Whitelaw said : 

"It is two vears since this was mown. We 
scythed it earlier in the season, but have not 
been able to give it any further attention." 

A SAWDUST PATH, 

We had now inspected the garden* enclosed 
between the moats, and crossing a rustic bridge 
we came out on to a path of sawdust. 

"This," said Mr. Whitelaw, "is used in place 
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ol gravel. You can tell that it makes a soft 
and pleasant walk. It is not used in many 
gardens, and does not answer everywhere, for 
it must be quite level, and wants a cool bottom, 
otherwise it dries out quickly in hot weather, 
and gets blown about. But where it succeeds 
it is better and cheaper than gravel." 

At light angles to this path stretches a mile- 
long double avenue of the Double White- 
flowered Chestnut. The trees are young as yet 
but when they reach their full height they will 
be a wonderful sight. The grass beneath them 
has been allowed to go, except for a narrow 
path along the middle, which has been scythed. 

Further on is a small canal, cut to carry the 
water from the fountains. It joins up with the 
River Eden, ami on its banks have been planted 
many beautiful herbaceous perennials, Roses, 
and other plants. These, however, have had to 
be left without attention, and are slowly suc- 
cumbing to the weeds in the fierce struggle for 
existence. The Dolphin fountain, a handsome 
marble basin, is near the entrance to the Italian 
garden, whose worked iron gates, heavily gilt, 
are splendid examples of the ironworkers art. 
Observing that the view of the Italian garden 
is shut off by a belt of trees closer to the 
castle, Mr. Whitelaw explained : 

"That is done purposely. From the castle 
only an Old English effect is wanted, and to 
conceal the other garden the trees have been 
planted. They are the golden stemmed Weep- 
ing Willow, Salix babylonica ramulis aureis." 

"You have had to let these lawns go, too?" 
I inquired, as we entered the Italian garden. 

"Ix>rd Astor gave orders that flowers and 
lawns must go, and that attention must be 
given only to food production and the essential 
parts of the garden. We shall try to get the 
creepers on the walls cut back, in order to 
clear the statuary, which, I am told, contains 
sonr* remarkably fine examples of ancient 
sculpture, and is very valuable. Here is a 
marble sarcophagus from Pompeii ; on the 
walls are some friezes with exquisite sculp- 
ture. The marble seat, with the statue of 
Diana, in the middle, is about forty feet long, 
and is of red and green porphyry, said to be 
the hardest stone to carve." 

THE ROMAN GARDEN. 

' 'What is the enclosure- behind this seat?" 
I asked. 

"That is tbe Roman garden. It is sur- 
rounded by a double hedge of Yew, and every- 
thing in it has been brought from Rome. The 
bath is of marble, and so are the tiles of the 
flooring." 

"The statues seem even finer than those out- 
side, and I see you have more sarcophagi 
here," I said, as we entered. 

"Yes ; they are used for hardy Fuchsia's and 
other flowers— a departure from the original 
purpose for which they were made." 

Passing on to tbe third part of the Italian 
garden, a space of about two and a half acres, 
1 remarked on the pitiable sight presented by 
the lawns, overgrown with grass and weeds, 
and Mr. Whitelaw replied : 

"Before the war we had large terracotta 
vases and pots, filled with Myrtle. Acacias, 
Oranges, Lemons, Agapanthus, arid other choice 
plants, and these were stood about on this 
lawn. They added greatly to the effect. We 
did not have many flowers in this part, as they 
divert attention from the statuary, which is the 
main feature. Xow, all we can do is to keep 
the hedges clipped; but the grass has had to 
go." 

"How many acres are there in the pleasure 
grounds ? ■ 

"All told, they measure about thirty acres," 
was the answer. 

At the end of this garden is a noble loggia, 
in keeping with its surroundings. It gives access 
to a lake of fifty acres, and on the side facing 
the water has a handsome fountain, with fine 
pieces of modern sculpture. 

But we had not finished with the Italian 
garden, and now made pur way along the 



north side, beneath a stone pergola two hun- 
dred and fifty yards long. 

"Some pergolas," commented Mr. Whitelaw, 
"have nothing but Roses, which give plenty 
of flowers for a time, but no greenery to speak 
of. We have not disregarded the claims of 
the Roses, but besides them we have other 
plants, such as Clematis. Jasmine, and all sorts 
of Vitis." 

"You have also an extensive collection of 
Ferns," I suggested, a9 we walked along, and 
took note of the walls clothed in delightful 
green, the Ferns revelling in the cool, moist 
condition provided by numerous fountains 
which trickled down. 

"This is a copy of part of the Hundred 
Fountains of Tivoli. The Ferns are all hardy, 
and many of them are self-sown. The walk is 
greatly liked, and before the war was much 
used by visitors in the summer." 

Walking back, we passed through another 
handsomely wrought iron and gilt gate into the 
Blue Corner. 

"Here," said Mr. Whitelaw, "we formerly 
had everything blue, but we have not given 
any attention to it lately. You see how 
Buddleia variabilis seedlings come up all over 
the place. I am letting them stand now ; of 
course, after the war they will -be rooted up. 
But while we are here we may as well inspect 
the winter garden." 

The winter garden, approached through 
another gateway, is a lofty and spacious edi- 
fice, and contained various subjects, such as 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
etc., with Plumbago capensis trained up the 
pillars. 

Next to the winter garden is the Orangery, 
at present virtually empty, its usual occupants 
standing outside for the summer ; while further 
on is a range of Carnation and Peach houses. 

PEACH HOUSES WITHOUT NEAT* 

"The Perpetual-flowering Carnations are 
over, and the house has just been fumigated," 
said Mr. Whitelaw. "In the next house, Mai 
maisons do well. They were layered in frames, 
and the layers have now been potted up. All 
this work is done by women. The old plants 
are also potted up, and grown on lor a second 
year. ' 

"What are the varieties of Tomatoes which 
are carrying these excellent crops?" I asked. 

"The red one is Duke of York, which is good 
both for under glass and outside ; the yellow 
is Sutton's Sunbeam, an excellent variety for 
cropping and flavour." 

The next house contains a big patch of Egg 
Plants and Capsicums, and on my asking 
whether heat had been used to bring them on, 
Mr. Whitelaw replied : • 

"We had no heat last winter in these houses, 
owing to the scarcity of fuel. As a conse- 
quence we lost some of our Peach trees. We 
managed to keep going until after January, but 
then the severe frosts proved fatal. The only 
places where we had any heat were the Vinery, 
the Orangery, and the winter .garden. We are 
going to do without heat elsewhere until after 
ihe war. However, we have managed to raise 
some fair Cucumbers and other things here." 

A visit was next paid to the Peach range, a 
wide and lofty building facing south, where 
the plants are grown transversely, about three 
or four feet apart, instead of on the back and 
fron< of the house. By this means, Mr. White- 
law said, he gets more plants, and consequently 
more fruit, in a given space. The varieties in 
the early house are Waterloo and Hale's 
Early; in the second, Alexandra and Danton, 
and Nectarine Rizzio. 

Leaving the houses, we resumed our tour of 
the grounds, making our way through a bit of 
wild garden, with grass everywhere a foot or 
more high. Passing the Sisters' rool— a de- 
lightfully cool and restful spot—we arrived, by 
broken stone steps, up a gentle slope, fringed 
with Kerns of many sorts, to the Dripping 
Well. Then, still climbing, we reached a 
height appropriately named The Overlook. This 



commands extensive views, the castle nestling 
in the valley, with the Ide Hills and North 
Downs in the distance. 

ANNE IOLEYNS WALK. 

The path at the top led us 1o Anne Boleyn s 
Walk, some three-quarters of a. mile long, bor- 
dered on each side by choice shrubs. This 
has been made and planted since Mr. Whitelaw 
came to Hever nine years ago, and where 
necessary the soil, a heavy clay, has been 
taken out and suitable material substituted. As 
we went along I noted the effective manner in 
which the shrubs had been planted in groups 
to provide bold masses of colours and berries, 
according to the season. Here and there are 
bays, occupied by other plants which have a 
later flowering period — Helianthus Miss Mel- 
lish, Phlox, Hydrangeas, Michaelmas Daisies, 
etc. 

"The vacancies you see here and there," said 
Mr. Whitelaw, "are due to the severe winter. 
We lost our Tree Lupins, Ceanothms, and most 
of the Veronicas, and shall not replace them 
until times change. But all berried and fruit- 
ing shrubs have been extra fine this year." 

Half-way along we left this walk, which has 
been roughly scythed, and returned by the 
side of the lake, which tuns in the same direc- 
tion. To name the plants which And a place at 
the water's edge, or on the banks, would re- 
quire too much space ; but I was especially 
struck at the manner of their disposal. They 
are in large clumps, and so arranged that, 
from the loggia and the lawns, broad patches 



of colour and foliage are visible. Here it is 
Red Valerian ; further on a mass of polyantha 
Roses ; in another place Rosa rugosa, or An 
chusa Dropmore, or Lythrum, or Spiraea 
Davidii, or Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, or Saii- 
fraga, peltata ; while in spring thousands ol 
Daffodils "dance in the breeze." One clump 
may be right on the banks, the next on the 
other side of the gravelled path, and seen 
through an opening between Wenping Willows, 
so that there is no suggestion of deliberate 
arrangement. Moss-grown parths reveal the ex- 
tent of the rainfall ; but the moss is not ob- 
jected to, and no steps are Lakcn to remove it. 

"Is the lake a natural one?" 1 asked. 

"No," was the answer; "it was formed out 
of low lying, marshy ground, and is fed by the 
River Eden, and tuids an outlet into another 
part of the same river." 

HAY OFF THE TENNIS LAWN. 

We had now come back to the end of the 
lake nearest the loggia, and soon found our- 
selves on the path leading to the outer moat. 
Halting here but for a moment to admire the 
Water Lilies, we went on to the other side 
of the gardens, passing on our way the tennis 
lawn, surrounded, like the other enclosures, by 
a tall Yew hedge, in this instance showing signs 
that it had not received attention for sorae 
time, while a crop of hay had been taken off 
the lawn, which is again sadly overgrown. 

A rapid visit to Two Bridges Island, formed 
by a branch of the Eden, which here makes 
a detour and rejoins the parent river farther 
on, enables us to see the oldest tree on the 
estate, an Oak some six hundred years old, 
and with a girth of twenty feet. After this 
we recrossed the bridge, anri went along the 
Lime Tree Walk, which goes across the park. 
This, also, is a comparatively new plantation, 
and -takes us on towards Anne of Cleves' Gar- 
den. Next to this comes a most realistic re- 
presentation of a ruined garden, with Koscs 
and Ampelopsis running wild over tumbledown 
brickwork. This was constructed four or five 
years ago, but the crumbling appearance Of 
the walls suggested a great age. 

As we went along— our next objective being 
the Wild Pergola at the north eastern end ot 
the park— I remarked on the fact that someone 
had been that way, and had carefully'pruntil 
the shrubs that overhung the paths. ( 

"That," said Mr. Whitelaw, "is the work ot 
Lord Astor himself. He is an early riser ami 
pfteii iti the morning takes a, w*lk ih«>n h 01 e 
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grounds, trimming the luxuriant growth of the 
shrubs with seccateurs as he goes. The Wild 
Pergola which we are now approaching is con- 
structed of Larch and other poles, some of 
which have taken root. It is covered with 
Ivies. Clematis, Jasmine, and different sorts of 
Vitis." 

THE SMUGGLERS' CAVE. 

At <he end of the pergola we enter the woods, 
following what is called the Smugglers' Walk, 
until we come to the far end of the Chestnut 
avenue, which I have already mentioned. Here, 
again, the grass has not been mown this year. 
But still keeping on our way, we emerged from 
the woods, and found ourselves at the entrance 
to the Smugglers' Caves-. These have been 
hewn out of the solid sandstone, and are so 
skilfully done that their modernity is altogether 
obliterated, and it is difficult to realise that 
they are not a survival of the "good old days." 
On the face of a rock near the caves is an 
inscription, in antique lettering : 

I'll eat when I'm hungry, 

I'll drink when I'm dry ; 
If ye King's men don't kill me 

I'll live till I dye. 

We had covered a considerable distance- in 
our perambulations, for we were now not far 
from the kitchen garden (for which we were 
making) and this is two miles from the castle. 
It comprises about four acres within the walls, 
and in addition three acres outside are planted 
with Potatoes, while the orchard is seven acres 
in extent. There is here no sign of the lack 
of attention which is apparent in the pleasure 
grounds. 

INDIAN CORN. 

"All vegetables are grown in their season," 
explained Mr. Whitelaw. 'You might, per- 
haps, like to notice this large patch of Indian 
Com, which we have had to net against the 
birds. The milky cobs are a favourite dish at 
the castle. We had considerable difficulty in 
getting it to grow ; and it was not until we 
had taken out the natural heavy soil of the 
border, and replaced it by light Surrey loam, 
that we were successful." 

The principal walks in the kitchen garden 
have on each side a wide border — backed by 
fruit trees — on which flowers for cutting used 
to be grown. This year, to increase food pro- 
duction, Potatoes were planted there instead, 
and the girls were then engaged in lifting them. 

"What varieties have you grown this year?" 
I asked, as wc passed out to look over the 
field of three acres, all Pota'toes. 

"For ear lies wc had Epicure and Sharpe's 
Express*." was the answer; "and the men are 
now digging Culdees Castle, an excellent 
Potato, like an improved Abundance. King 
Edward has also done well. We get fresh 
seed of all varieties every year from Scotland. 
There are more Potatoes planted under the 
young fruit trees in the orchard." 

Turning back again into the kitchen garden, 
Mr. Whitelaw next showed me through the 
Vineries. 

"They are all young Vines," he said, "planted 
four years ago this spring. They were raised 
from eyes in February, and the green canes 
planted out in June, being grown in shallow 
boxes and slipped out so as not to disturb the 
roots. They are Muscats in front, and Black 
Hamburghs on the wall." 

"There are some handsome bunches of 
Crapes," I remarked. 

"Some of them weigh up to four pounds," he 
replied; "hut the Vines will do better in two 
or three years' time, when they get stronger." 

A visit to the fruit room concluded my visit. 
It is a commodious place, with a roof of 
heather, which keeps the interior cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. Ventilation is pro- 
iided at each end, and also near the ground 
level, and there is space on the shelves for a 
Urge quantity of fruit. 

W. J. Chittenden. ' 

Next week : The gardens of Brickendonbury, 
Hertford. 




THE COOL GREENHOUSE 
AND FRAME, 

By William F. Rovlei, author of " The Poor! Gardes"; 
"The Vegetable Plot Productive " ; "The Greenhoaae Brer 
Gay"; "The Garden rjnier Glue"; GreeDhouMfl : How 
to Hake u<1 VUntg* Them " " Ho* to. lleke sod U»ji«,-« 
"'1 •'Garten DirBcnltlea"; ant "Osrden Operation.." 




DRVING-OFF GLOXINIAS. 

THE Gloxinias will now have got practically 
to the end of their season, and we must 
dry off such of the old plants as we intend to 
keep for flowering another year. While there 
are still some flowers left on them we should 
mark those which are most desirable for re- 
taining. Then, ii we have a good stock at the 
time of restarting, w e may discard those which 
we do not like. 

If we have not already propagated some of 
the best kinds by means of leaf cuttings, we 
should lose no time in doing so. They root 
very easily in any open, sandy soil. A good 
plan is to set them in a box or pan, and place 
over the hot-water pipes, so that when we 
start the fire (as we shall very soon have to 
do now), they may gel the benefit of the heat, 
and form corms before the winter. 

The drying. off of bulbs of all kinds is a 
practice which is greatly misunderstood by 
amateurs, so a few words of enlightenment 
may be appreciated. The general impression 
is that water should be almost entirely with- 
held, or that only a few drops should be given 
at each time of watering. This idea is errone- 
ous, and if it be practised we shall find that 
it has a disastrous effect on the corms or 
bulbs. At the time when we start drying-off 
plants "they have practically all their green 
foliage on. The proper course, then, is to 
allow them to dry off and die slowly, in such 
a manner that the bulborcorm does not shrivel 
in any way. If we do the work too hastily it 
will De found that the bulb will shrink, and 
obviously we cannot expect such good results 
from a shrivelled as from a plump bulb. There- 
fore, what we have to do is not to give less 
when we water, but to increase the period of 
time between the watering. Whenever water 
is given it should be in sufficient quantity to 
saturate the whole ball of soil. Then we 
should wait until the soil becomes quite dry 
before watering again. The period between 
the waterings should be increased each time, 
until all the foliage has withered and the bulb 
or corm is still firm. 

If this system is adopted we may have no 
fear of going wrong, it should certainly be 
done in the case of such valuable flowering 
plants as Gloxinias. When all the corms have 
been dried off they may be left in their pots, 
which may be stacked on their sides beneath 
the staging in the warmest part of the green- 
house. 

POTTING UP PELARGONIUMS. 

The cuttings which were inserted in July 
have now nicely rooted, and may be potted 
singly into 3-in. pots. The best plan to adopt 
is to upToot all the cuttings of each variety, 
and therr to select the best for potting up, for 
if the policy has been adopted of putting in 
far more cuttings than we require, there will 
be ample scope for selection. We should, for 
preference, choose those which have plenty of 
roots, as these, in the long run, will make the 
best plants. A good soil can be made up of 
loam, leaf-mould, mushroom manure, sharp 
sand, and a dusting of a good fertiliser. A 
fair amount of loaf mould should be used (or 
these young plants, and for ease in working it 
would be well to run the soil through a 
quarter-inch sieve. 

The pots used should be quite dry, and all 
loose dirt should be rubbed away from the 
inside. The drainage also should be good, and 
be protected by a layer of rougher material. 

When potted, the young plants should be 



well watered, and placed closely together on a 
shelf near the glass. The larger leaves will 
probably turn yellow owing to root distur- 
bance, but this need not trouble us so long as 
the points and small leaves are in good condi- 
tion. 

POTTING THE OLD PELARGONIUMS. 

We may now take in hand the older plants 
which were cut hard back when the cuttings 
were taken. Since then they have been kept 
dry, because there has been practically no 
active or visible root growth, and it would be 
well to pot them up before they grow much, 
as the rather drastic disturbance of the roots 
which we give them will upset the growth were 
it fairly advanced. As it is difficult to per- 
suade amateurs to cut back Pelargoniums 
sufficiently hard, so it is difficult to get them 
to shake away sufficient of the soil trom the 
old roots. The plants have, during the course 
of last season's growth, been advanced to 6-in. 
or 7-in. pots. Now, obviously, we cannot con- 
tinue to increase the size of the pots, and it is 
very improbable that the floral results would 
justify such a method. Our plan at this sea. 
sun is to shake the roots free lrom all soil, 10 
cut off any large roots, and then to put thein 
into the smallest size of pot that will contain 
them. It may, in many cases, be possible to 
get them into a 4-in. pot, and in most cases a 
yin. put, will be sufficiently large. By getting 
them in a small pot in this way, we are able 
later on to give them a larger pot, more root 
room, and additional nourishment at a time 
when, with increased growth, they more ur- 
gently need it. 

The soil advised for the small plants will do 
equally well lor the older plants, though it is 
usual to give the young plants more leat-mould, 
and a somewhat more porous compost. In 
other respects, both young and old plants may 
be given identical treatment. We must not 
neglect frequently to fumigate the house in 
which these plants grow, as they are likely to 
be afflicted with green and white fly. 

POTTING OLD ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

I have met with considerable success in pot- 
ting up old plants of such good varieties of 
bedding Geraniums as Paul Crampel. These 
may be dug from the beds when we clear them 
for planting spring-flowering subjects. The 
larger roots may be cut" back, and tbe top 
growth may be cut much in the same way as 
the Show Pelargoniums are treated in July. We 
may then pot up three plants in a 6-in. pot. 
In the spring, when they have made a lair 
amount of growth, and have filled the soil 
with roots, wc may, if we wish, give them 
slightly increased root space by advancing them 
to 7-in pots. Remembering, however, that 
Pelargoniums of all kinds do best when they 
are restricted as to root space, we should never 
give them a larger size, hut keep them con. 
tinually growing by feeding them freely with 
liquid manure and dry fertilisers. Treated in 
this way, we should get a fine display of 
flowers for the decoration of the greenhouse 
during the summer months. 



The death is announced of Mr. James Laing, 
of Kelso, who some years ago started in partner- 
ship with Mr. R. V. Mather as nurseryman 
and seedsmen. I-ater on they acquired the well, 
known business of Messrs. Stuart and Mein, 
with which their own name was subsequently 
incorporated, 
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oce at each end of the house, but the method 
adopted a: Ksw is better. There, a revolving 
fas, worked from the outside by means of a 
string, is employed to cau-e ihe gas to circulate. 
As I have already said, this method is certainly 
effective, but it should never be left to an 
ignorant man to carry out. 

A Useful Edging- Plant. 

January 10th. — As shown in last week's iiius- 
tiation of beds in Greenwich Park, Arabis 

very beautiful edging for Tulips. As 
latter are comparatively tall, bulbous 
plants, Aubrietia is too dwarf, but Arabis 
poors rather more luxuriantly, and its habit 



^breaking away from formal lines is a further 
advantage. The two commonest species are A. 
albida and A. alpina, the former bearing 
larger flowers than the latter. The whole genus 
«as a carious texudeacy . towards variegation, 
^here are variegated forms, not only of A. 
albida and A. alpina, but also of A. lucida, A. 



procurrer: 



i other 



<- oec 



La most cases 




j» flowers are white, but in A. arenosa 
are rose - - o!oured ; in A. blepharo- 
and A. rosea they are rosy- 
P^ple, and in the annual, A. verna, 
jJ^V are purple. As its popular name, Rock 
- r -->. suggests, Arabis is excellent for dry 
positions, but it will grow almost anywhere, 
generally with such luxuriance that, when used 
15 a permanent edging, it has io J>e cut back 

r rather severe! 1 . 
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C ^an Your Tools. 

January i nh.— Digging is very tiring work 
^n.tbe soil adheres to the fork, or, more 
*ctally. to the spade. When the tools are 
*°j it is possible to do nearly twice as much 
... n I find a ]ong-b!aded kitchen kniie 

y*f»jl for cleaning them. It cuts the soil 
\L V€T y Httle trouble, and if stuck in 
j* 6 gronnd close to where one is working, it 
h*»* >' when needed. Of course, the 



kr fe 4 




the condition of the tools — the s 
Airfare— the less trouble thev will cause. 

are an abomination. ' It will help 
vP them clean if thev are occasionally 
^d for about ten minutes in a strong 
of soda. H. C. Davidson*. 
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i \'MKVIK\% Willi MR. (,i;ok< 

jp KRilAl'S the most remarkable feature of 

* JF^ Gra "« € ' So ^hgate, 

1 lu'ii * * h ? cou «"te-.y of the owner, Mr. 
^Jlr<id>haw-.«^ |i a most enthusiastic 
fr? r himself, and takes a personal interest 
wht'l °J ailch <*— 1 « the extraordinary manner in 
wftich they are turned to iiofiatft&t Altogether, 
ey coijsitt .only of about two acres, and the 

■St m SUW 1 UiL " in cuurs *> of conversation 
wurx Air. George Whitelegg, the gardener and 

Jrenm-grower, will tend to encourage people 
with limned space at their disposal to make 
m most of it. The Grange is finely situated 
on the northern heights, level with the top of 
M Paul 3 Cathedral, but, therefore, exposed to 
cold winds, and the ground is so hungry that 
in some places it has to be trenched three feat 
t-eep in order to get the necessary soil. Con- 
ditions, therefore, are by no means particularly 
favourable. The Grange gardens enjov a special 
reputation for Orchids and herbaceous plants, 
but before we discussed either of these, Mr. 
Whitelegg showed me the rockery, which was 
only completed in 1906, stretching from one side 
of the entrance to the house. It took the place 
of a rough border of Portugal Laurels, and, for 
protection from the ea.^i wind, has a Beech 
hedge. Some of the A! pines were still in flower, 
and the rest appeared to he thriving. I asked 
Mr. Whitelegg whether he found certain plants 
do better than others. 

" Yes," he rejoined, : and amongst these are 
Veronicas, Saxifrages in variety, Campanulas, 
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" One ij, Oaopordua. polvwphalum, a red 
i lower with white foliage. There are a dozen 
plants of this biennial which we tried three 
years ago, and this season each plant had six 
heads. Dahlias, as you see, are grown, but 
only the singles; they are much better for 
coral ion and cutting.*' \'"; :'t^ * v ^* 

The Hoses and Bulhs. 




Then th-re is a col lection of Rosas 
*' With Gloire de Lyonnai.^ in the 
and batches of Mai p.o - of Salisbury o: 
side, while in front are several other 
Tea. varieties, chosen because they supply a lot 
of flower* as late as November. 1 find, by the 
way, that pruning Roses hard back is* a great 
advantage. The varieties at the back, under 
the wall, are J-rau Karl Druschki, Antoine 
j<i voire, Pvtojle de France, Mies. W, J. Grant, 
Gruss an Teplitz. and Johanna Sebus. On 
jnllars are Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay, and 
on the wall is a good specimen of LTdeal. :j 

" I see that you have the Cape Daisy grow- 
ing under the Roses.' 5 

" Also Ostrowskia magnifica, a native of 
Central A -id., of the < class, which 

does best under a south wall. There are six 
plants, and they are about six feet high ; the 
flowers are pinky-white. Behind a Cedar is a 
batch of Phlox Coquelicot. We get a lot of 
colour from it, and also from Phlox Etna, 
which is much the same shade. Bulbs, of 
course, come before the Roses, and you might 
note, on the other side, the autumn -flowering 




A ( Tf-wiXNfNG ExHiun ai Holland House. London, 1907. 



Lithospermums, Aubhetias (Dr. Myles and 
Prichard's An, Alpine Phloxes, Cyclamen, 
Sedums in variety, Armeria, Thymus in variety, 
and PoteutiUas (Miss Willmott and Tonguel). We 
have raised a number of seedling Campanulas, 
and we obtained some wry nice white ones out 

of carpathica. ' . , 

14 But vou have a number of flowers in tne 
wide border on the other side, embracing other 
kinds of plants. I should like the names of the 
more notable. 



Crocus, Colchicum spec 10 sum and other varie- 
ties, including from fifty to sixty bulbs of 
double white C. autumnale/' 

4< I suppose you go in largely for spring- 
flowering bulbs?' 5 
** We put in between twenty 



and thirty 



thousand, interspersing them under the trees 
on the lawn, with Ferns. They are chiefly 



Madam 
Tulips." 



issi, including Bicolour, Glory of Leyden, 
Line de Graaf, Victoria, and May-flowering 
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The Question of Culture. 

" Which ate the bast kilita iv v v the pmpo* 
^ L. auratnm, k, tes;,uviun» k. titfxiautn, k. 
Hatisonti, k. mo:udelphum t 1 . lon^irtoruni. k. 
{Vtrvlalinunv k, stvoiosnm. a:td k 4 Krantcri, 
About tour v,\- ;o;ie^of GLadiv^Uts .tie ak\ s ^;o\\ it 

' v And what about cnhtux v ?** 
" Most of tho \aricties 1 how me mu-- ■ \.\\ tevel 
in i^ood loam and leots j^aiuk and farmvsud 
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fioce pieao The Fearl>. To proceed alphabeti- 
caiiy, I should include Aiyssum alpestre. Aster 
Thonipsoaii, Astiibes chinensis and Thun- 
becgi ; AstrantLas carnioltca. heliefcKirifoIia, and 
raapor ; Brod:<£a c-,vc:nea : Campanula ^>ersi- 
cifolia (white and blue . C. p. Moerheimit, C. 
latiloba ^white and blue:, and C. pyraraidalis ; 
Cectaurea ruthenica ; Chrvs^mthemum ni^xi- 
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^or ; Heuchera 
H. luctfer, II. Rosa 
H. m. r. seedling, 
flora, and H. san- 
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will be most useful flower ia South 



manure. A weakly cUv<e of a suitable artificial 
manure should be added a> thev s^t up into 
growth. Tying aU(J caref , :l watering are 
neCvied. 1 say careful watering, because 
tound , th ^ u *t>m« of the plants would 
not stand a quantity of water, and wanted keen- 
ing <vi .he dry -ide rather than otherwise " ' 

^\ou have a number of combinations 
colour m your borders/ 5 

** Ves. we always aim at securing effec 
combinations in colour. Here, for example 
a combination of scarlet and lWht blue—lleum 

Donnf \v^h U H^ y if" 10 ^^ J V1 ^»»»^ Bella 
Uonna, with fleucheras in the front " 

" \ou included in your list of plants 
growing m pots. Delphinium Mrs, V n TA A 
shaw. I suppose that was raised here? 1 ' 

. ao ; it was rai>ed by Messrs. G. and A. Clark 

and mvself. It received «'i iwnra -.f M _. t . K 
. - , lT . v y ixtTl a i award ot merit from 

the Royal Horticu tural Societv \V«- ^ V 

vielded t wh , ^ ng ' A u hKht b,Ue » - ^h 
\ieiaed* white flower with a yeUow «je» v^A 

white Delphinium (Suowflake^ wi« wii -1 ^ w 
*.*a T «.Noi\La .... ^ j T Ke ' w<a9 raij-en here, 
a.u, iecei\^d an award ot merit. Perhaps 
mav ttKe to know that tlue Pentstemon no 
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An Attractive Combination. 
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l^a France, and Helle Siebiwht, and ^ fifc 

Hybrid lVa>. 
a part of the 

>idc* \v lia h 

for which we recei\*eo an award of meiw^ 

yaaxa ago, Ita name is Doreea, and it 

cross from Hcnty Murger and i.\\;ue... J V 
tknvatisi are often as larfa as a fi?e-sfci&2 
piece, i vile pink in colour, wkli a 1oi;Wt2 

e\*e/ ' *m$£f*i ^ a 

* *• Do von ^ i ow many Chrysanthemum - • 

4 Only a ww for Mony^ight* pou. * 

few tor cutting, in :ar 
singles, the latter for cu'iuu^. our 
Jap^inevsv Iris m pots «. v i a system 
bv an kalian writer.'' 

Ves, I observe that you aink the::. .-„ -:.„.. 
w And in the w inter we pinnae them 124^ 
We ha\*e to feed them considerably, bm thr 
repay us and la si in dower :i oni ax to fltf( 
weeks, making a handsome show." 

A Great Collection of White Labiatis. 

Ihwcedm^ to trie Orchid houses, sr. ~:;r_ 
the k tichen garden, which is divide.: : 
pleasure grounds by a Holiv hedge, «e fet 
of ail instxvtcvl the famous collection c: wh*? 
I abulias. C^t these there were a ■ : e 
tUuvci. and as I admired their beamy, M: 
Whitele^g s^ud : — 

^ We have received two sold aecul 
kvilviatas, as well as several silver-*;:*.: " 
and a number of awards of men: and ms 
cert ihcvi tos. Quite one of the features $ 
hv>use is Cat t leva mantima, one i\a::: 
alxMit sixty dowers, and several o:r.t:s 
ton\ . Hut, of course, the flowering s*v*: 
the white l-abiata is now over. There 
all fifty-live plants of these, the bes: ' 
k Measures, Cooksonia?, Daphne, Augnsa 
amethystiua. Gilmouriea?, Mrs, j. 
Ktonai kouise, and G. 0. Whitelegg. A 
the best coloured I-abiatas are k. Hector 
received a diploma last year, L. Hecules. *^ 
King Edward Vkk But now you must $0 
the Cat t leva house, where von will see 
nts in bUx>m.*' 




Rare Cattleyas. ^ 

" W hat is the variety with three nowers' 
Harrisonii all^a, a very rare 
also in bloom, is C. Fabia 
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Waxverin, lor which Mons. Teeters reoe^ 
an award of merit, and the wt 
variety Prince of Wales, There 
flower of the large hvbrid k.-C. 
purata, variety Mikado. Tht? I-^ 1 ***^^ 
of which a few are in flower, include t^j^ 
lady Rothschild, Statteriana, and lu ^^ tf o 
Amongst other good things, there are ai ;^ ^ 
plants of the white Dusseldorn, variety 
i>ther L»lia-Cattleva«i inch 
variety John Brad shaw, the 
everal sj)ecimens of fascinator. 
1 " " " ' floasa , For the res*" 
j r jints in this hou<*e of C - . 
« I «^ral of C. Mossiaei Wageneri, se^** 
kelliana alba > twelve plants of Skm** 

and amongsi the hvbr.iv 00 0 Cnr'e^' 
t^Ctave IX^rtn y fw hr. h 'voeivoJ an 

roeritk and G. C R»bHng, On the 
! > a Hatch of Phalanonsis 
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HI (tie i 4Ul«VA* 
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.J| flti«l |" lfl11, ,l 1 u " Mt * i) ,,u Mli *» ^'l* 3 , il»« oih«r 

ST jwvhlii *»oM** "I it** UM*»*t ta-doUl'e4 Varie* 
lit. tillii ah ui-<-.lly hi allr^lh, Alio, 

JJJjImi I lit' Mt I.I \\ III it ll|U, U III. llclObt , ,,1. 

■ Wiiii h • to you » " ' i'tt»i tiii- I', ni ni itifwhi'tft 

un i»i i*' :a i i 1 

hnn ■ 1 ll " ' ' * I • I • i , Ann .mini, Mih. 

,,|„,i t .| H Hlli1b< im, tlallir,, I'um,, iKnilLd, 

i | \ qi<il tcl • Miii'-iv", and t' iiiR-lilt ubia, The line 

,| f"H|lS tih lli.lr- lilr luddtt liillll will* ll 

M to lltP |M, ,«!!> la lllO liii.rl I'lUiUftt, TllO 
[),,;),U.», l'M|Ul:iilr , M . Ii Uttaild , Kdga I 

Knijihl. Ml>< d*» Main ( m\v?dui> (a tine form), 
tt»itniulfl, ' md ' n lUl ' Hoi, and iiuiii y otln t .-. t.io 
uuiH' I'»hm In IHpIIIUHIi" 

\ii\v." -in-i Mi. WliiU'k^fj, " we tome in 

r...'lliiij4 #ild plopAnaling lions**, which is 

iii()ft M^'"'l H»n i.mi.-i ih.an tha former, 

, nllri llnn l-i tllhllv H'Vtn. up h*U»et giuwin^ 

,j| ^.;ii»pi| i< ■! I It in >i\ic> jiin ul n\\ | l), t - |i<-s| 

[tun: iii ill. i >tll«'. I it i})t k itu hilling a lar^f halt h 
,,l Hi. hp til fill nii« til Tuana-!*, with i '. Uaiiirvnnii 
rtilu. ' '<<* In i lr i tti alha, (', M'l-v.iii- Wa^riirjj, 
C, r-|h . i' i*|»=iiina all»4. (vainly Siank-yii), pn-ces 
( .f ii,/ h* a Itslnnh in Hi. ■ i| lt*t limi, and a 

luthll l,| •vrri||i!l||-. i.ii -.ril tin -tlir |>|&r*T," 

" Van havo a lar^m cullnt lion of Odontti- 
j.:l<i-i* iinri . 

" Tlu'lrt air- ahonl siMr-rll huiulivfl in lliiH 

liuusr, niMlly t i inj ill ItlN «•) I lie \\fH\ ly|>C. StJlTlO 

•if iltr i . m i a.i<* nn huUni, such Aft O. c, 
l.iHi.iii^, 0i ( I ainlrilii, O, ( '. Nam y I x-ti (a 
i y iin« hhHthril form), and <), (\ ClnnmGe, 

'I In- ) i y 1 1 1 1 ■ t • > unlink'. ( )ilon:t ioda i i a at|;,ha win- 
(w)lit li in'f*iyf d 4t In n-t-i las;i crrl i fit* ate, jg«7)» 
f), iinli iili:.'»iiinini, t-xrHlii:. I.ownr (which re- 
• rivr.l nu awairl nl nu-rit), Otludln, aniahile 

( Imi l« ■ w< n i hi, HittrryAno 1 n jnnijdianH, Marry- 
rtiMi ( 'i i .[ami, Uull.t-, and VcniiMlnhnn, variety 
Ajmlln, vvhn h inriv< d an award of merit 



Thh icit< 

" Wo nncd < (iiu liitl^ with something about 
youi hilcheii Kiii drii," 

11 A* ynn w> w<^ do the bent we can to 
Ml i lino iho njwno, Apjdc > /ii*-. K roW ' 1 over the 
l^ih^, fnuniiiK a piet-ty siglit when they a>re in 
llnwi'i, and « mliiat in|f .'i number of varieties. 
^Ht% 4je ({row-n on cordons, I'tviches on the 
WU, aad ol Struwb^ri ten. we Ivive- about six 
wuiciu-,, |j y Ki^win^ il m las-t for one year 
. w« k« i laiK* ' '""I than would otherwise 
pOdmihlo. (an rant;, ami Mo re Ma Cherries 
ttlno tfrown on llio north wall. As to 
v «^taiile«i, whkh we could not grow at all 
wnli.,1 | uidr^ JJU ^ Hiumouf* lot of cow-manure, 
And Sutioii'ii Garden Sw<-de 



'i/ily 



i < 



""nl 



till!. , , (j 

f "*l fin- 



it 



an jinj^rove- 

'ha I^aUj TuruFp, Aspara^u ,. does werfl, 
glow J*e/m on spmi Mops, obtaining 
hm iumc tJiiler than Autocrat, four 

' tow Innjf havo you boon at The Grange, Mr. 



^IHlVftn years, 

1 Nc>ftl 



I i*erved my apprenttcwhip 

«oi-tn of Kn^laiid, and was then ap- 

, hid f'MiWoi It, tin- Did i- 'd Sutln r- 

l^;,,"' 1 '""iiJiam. 1-roiD 'I'rentham I came 
' > ; Ai.vuKD Wilcox. . 

j}f n vafjuty of J>«v tr Jtnow/i a : , i)a« Autumn 

, 'H^Uiln | f t„|j^ V0( | io },. lvo .cjtjHted in this 

/ w« mor# tBAri i,Soo y«ar«. 
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I \hAl' K A I I' , 1 h,. Mm . im, 1, holnUvn inti 
I / «iv« i, <in d unlh tin U j wi t-k id |.inu.ti y 
xv " f h Im K m,s .i H .,iii 111 Ihr ;.;.uti,,|i, at well 
IH ih" teidiuuh, V* 111. hi , pi n nl ii^-, havo brrn 

^Jfhid; 1 lie Vim .,, Ag well a* the Apple and 

tre,. S| wen- )>^ K u„ m ,|„. autumn (hu 
CUt liai k »lhn Vine?* iC(>nMnkvr*bly bdum 
[UniliiK Ih. in 1 1 1 M nl (k)OtH, ami the In ,1 piui). 



1 J I 



i 



*>t Ihr Ap|iU-s and IWl 



la 



jila 



in 



navri Ji^ain hirn mIuji inn J to two r V r, (lor 
^ lilt 'V), ^tiitl i 1 1 i mi tts lo t>t* ituile *n\iu~ w/i Km 
l^foi^ [ht+ pLmt^ ,u<^ pljtied in waimth, or they 
,IM V Ins-n niiH h suj), or K hh^!, n 11 is 
1 I'iit Vin«' N ciiv usually MUtrUtd fui llm 

^arlie^t work, ami if you wish to havo (oajHs 
' JllitJ »i! tlu- midil-U* of July, -thny should ho 
Waited not Lain' than thn iurt day v>f Janiuuy, 



and Nir^o die ut tiuiny kiudi^ HU%h d|k 

*M< M hut loi tiiOftd WB^ 1 C^UtUil kfi 
Mii y . 



it 



h 



1 AOlA 



HowiitK Small Humi 1 

Th* Mni4l4*#t i*<w3b ol ail (tube 

and innliu^ llir ^eedlinyii ; th> y 
Wkiik'-red Itom above, hut iho }ma 
shallow \><>s which cunt-oftn tlu in 
CartrfU'Hy ioweicd iu!<* a lank >i t 
mil il (hi 1 [»j.<-ai at thi c >i u • s , »\ ill 



It 




A Groih' ok ACHIMKNES, 



syringing ilie ruds with 'tepid water every day 
at three o'clock, and closing the ventilators then 
for the night. The minimum •temperatu.rtl 
should be about fifty -two degrees— it is not 
desirable to have groiit heat for the dormant 
jods until they get well to work. We cover the 
out Slide Vine borders with six inches of Oak 
leaves when the rods from the open air are 
started (I think 1 told you they are turned out 
of doors for the winter), because it is dangerous 
to start the roots early Without >ome protec- 
tion from the frost, and fresh leaves supply a 
ght warmth. 



Useful Oak Loaves. 

We use Oak leaves for many pu poses, such 
as starting early Rhubarb, making hotbeds for 
Potatoes, Carrots, etc., under a frame, with 
o<nly the addition of a little fresh stable 
manure; and also as a mulch for the binders, 
in summer, when they have done their duty 
Lit the frame. The Oak woods which are so 
abundant heie pmvuk: us, too, with plenty of 
leaf-mould of the best quality— a very valuable 
asset in the garden, fledges have been thinned 
"md cut back, trees cut down which shaded 
th* garden too much, and all il now ready 
in start the more ordinary work when the 

weather will .allow of it. 

Under gl*'iss, the early seeds may be sown, 



ing any water to rea-vh the -aiutaic, 
tllect of that would h< that tin- li 

just starting would he tiuatcd, ami so ^ 
The piocoss. of showing th^w 14 th 
should drain tlu? j^e^d-[^in well with , 1 
fine ashes, cover tht*M? with a little c-U 
S'prinkled with soot \nmc\$t lmtt> i 
then with an inch oi ot urinitied 
l&af-mould, making this layer 41010 
firm on the surfaoe* 

[ Ih a water tht* whole thoro-ughly fr^ 

r, tvf kill all genvti 

X\\ *i ) t *t*t^ »rt 

us^ a tin 
, whi 



k* and 



can of boiling vt 
or vegetable life (or eU^e 
tho stov-e until it us quilt* 
a sprinkling of tfc 
rougher COlppOsV 
to sift thu line 
pressed down to a finn 
mois't and warm, to 



til adi 



Ms 



II 



Ml 



must not t>e t<n> hot. 
a pinch of ruvt, bemg &o vor 
mixed w^ith a small teahpooul 
sand, and then distributed thro 
tin (or a pdpper-pot), evenly o 
pressed in, but not oov«roct 
more, f<j r it will rot il under the 
of glass b Usftd 
air, however, for tsv^n tha#^ tiny #w4* 
oxygen to br^th^h and §wt& |ft wM^ 1 

with a piece of brown papwf $qi fbti 



n ui 11 
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|h a j k?i 
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whith will be ustfu] to tliein aitcrwaids ia 
rural life, it i-* far ahead of ours. The results 
as " ' ! •' ' be mu( h doubt 1 hat 

pymond i» right. A child is ia a perpetual 
state of a^.m--; ' Why," and as it grows older 
mwd >uli demands the reason for doing 
gs, and, if the reason is not forthcoming, 



case may be equally Riefui in anoil'- 
some ol the cou'lit mils may l>c dit 



its 



the thing* can only be done perfunctorily. 
Ad we e to root-prune, for example, on the 
ground that it has yielded good results in 
similar cases does not satisfy a mind of 
ordinary intelligence; the adviser must be able 
to explain why it will do good — exactly how it 
act,. As soon as we understand, we can go 
to work with the feeling that we are proceed- 
ing on rational lint-. Otherwise, we have no 
a— u ranee that what has proved useful in one 



False Hellebores. 

October iHlh.—Wialnun^, popularly knuwn 
as False 1 leik-ljores, are tff*< liu piaatt for 
large borders or the cottiers oi the shrubbery. 
The two ftpecies m-'St commonly grown ar* 
V. album and V. nigmm, the latter shown n 
the illustration. Boili arc tall, and tiny have 
broad, strongly-veined leaves, which make them 
very ornamental, 1 am not aware that gar- 
deners go about browsing on the roots of the 

(lowering plants, but it may bo as well to say 
that the roots of this genu- are very poisonous. 

They are tuberous, for the Veratrums belong 
to the same Natural Order asi the Lilies. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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The Earl of Malrriesbury's Gardens 
at Heron Court, Christchurch. 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. A. WHITEROW. 



WHEN I visited Heron Court gardens, in 
August, by the courtesy of Lord and 
Lady Malmesbury, the head gardener, 
Mr. Whiterow, explained to me that he had only 
beta m charge for twelve months. But, as he 
was previously for four and a half years 
responsible for the glasshouses, the outside 
fruit, and the vegetables, he has, of courbe, 
complete acquaintance with every feature of 
the place. The historic mansion is not very 
large, though stately in appearance, and is ap- 
proached from the north by a carriage-drive a 
quarter of a mile long, noteworthy as to sur- 
rounding trees for specimens of Copper Beech, 
Plane, Araucarias, and a few young Cedars. 
Limes, however, predominate, and these have a 
background of Rhododendrons, chiefly ponti- 
cums, but dotted with some of the best hybrids. 
On the lawn, which is very extensive, and coveTs 
about ten acres, are several fine standard 



leaf Geraniums. The four corner beds consist 
of Mrs. Bollock Geraniums, and blue Lobelias, 
with 1* uc hsias in the centre as dot plants. The 
vases round the walls are filled with Geraniums, 
in variety, including Flower of Spring, Henry 
Jacoby, and King of Denmark. Underneath the. 
outer 'walls are flower borders, with Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias, and Godetias (Double Rose), edged 
with Harry Hi cover Geranium, at present in 
flower." 

" The effect is very pleasing, and the Godetias 
especially seem to like the soil." 

But I hope very much to improve the 
borders, which, like the centre and other beds 
inside the walls, were only made in the spring 
of last year. The grass, too, was only put 
down then. I am raising many other plants, 
such a s Delphiniums, for -the borders, and I 
shall try to make a feature of them. My object 
is to hide the waHs with flowers which come 




HERON Court from the Lawn. 



Rhododendrons, and, entering from the east, 
I noticed two noble Cedars. These are close 
to the square garden, inside the walls of the 
rvv,,w. itself. 




The East Side. 

"Here," said Mr. Whiterow, "you see the 
centre bed, with the vase, is planted with Itv- 



above them. In the two small beds are single 
Petunias, mixed, edged with white Alyssum. 
By the way, Petunias vary very much, according 
to the kind of season we get ; wet weather does 
not svit them." 

"The Ampelopsis Veitchii growing up the cloc£ 
tower of tho laundry is beginning to coIout 
nicely." 
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The Principal Bedding 

J'rooeedinR to th<? soui 
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called my ui 
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Ml£. A. WlHTEROW. 



of ^Magnolia, on the wall of the mansion. The 
bedding here is on a more elaborate scale, the 
south corridors commanding the best views of 
the pleasure grounds* 

" Will vou tell me how the beds are made 
up? 15 I asked. 

" There is one round bed with Flower of 
Spring Geraniums in the centre, and Stanley 
outside, edged with the new double Lobelia.'* 
" The Lobelia looks remarkably well." 
" I am well satisfied with it, and this is the 
second season I have tried it. I prefer it to 
the single, as it flowers better The oblong 
bed is planted with Mrs. Parker Geraniums, 
dotted with Fuchsias, and edged with Pyre- 
thrum. Cannas form the centre of the third 
bed, with Zinnias in variety, and Begonias^ 
edged by Dandy Geraniums." 

" Then there is the bed like a border, with a 
Yew hedge for a background." 

<l That is composed of Ivy -leaf Geranium* 
(Madame Croussej, which are edged with the 
single Lobelias, the latter obviouVy not com* 
paring well with the double. The centres of 
two of the small beds are filled with Nemesia 
strumosa, edged with single Ivobeha^ and tho*$ 
of the other two with Pentstemon>, edged wit^ 
Pyrethrums." . .J 

"You have more Cedars on this side of the 
lawn." -'•* >i ' < * > - . -V . <S 

*' They are the best we have, and other good 
specimens include the Beech." 

The Ornamental Garden. 

Observing that a number of Yews, which Mr. 
Whiterow said were lately planted, were in ex- 
cellent health, I next passed a border near 
the duck pond, and inquired if it was amongijp 
the recent improvements. . sSM 

" Yes : it was onlv planted last year, and 
must be regarded as aa experimen ? + At present 
there are in flower, chiefly, Rudbeckuis* Fuchsia% 
Delphiniums, and Lupine Earlier, there weie 
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* Mill i < i < IS \ l t V Jl i 

tiJVlV ^ fjaldr-H, bill tt H now 

v i t i(thI f ^ 1 1 1 1 ^ nil n ilhMi . * 1 
idTjJ^|\ Oft K U } u f Villa AH 
nMt.iuril M> WhUrnns , M Wilt t»r* 

\\ \\ l\ !i % l Ui \ » * ill* ^jhl.'M ;» I I 

ilU'huta I'lsilivU KaUlMol 

rtUUnl With WUw mk* \ti- * Will 

K\hy li^uionuus, r*lifr*'l with 
snh> unite Ur^t »n m* tin < iouwmuu**, 

.© four vase** will W \t»i up v\Uh Mtitlri 
uniN, I think tho attuu in<nir%i ol thU 



i>r UnvaiC 
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The Monks* Walk, 

•* And the litvv beyond add to its Intuit y," 
"Speaking of (mts, theie .uo »>iw tino 
Planer, one of which was planted in with 
mVnt tntnV, and no branches; i»>r a hm^ 
The pond, which is rioted by a 
bruise, and which contains <t number o( 
Lilies, is !a»ppo*ed to have hern made )\V th« 
monks, who took o\u t)»e >o»' *» tovuuHt llui 
elevated walk, with tln k >».n»uut-l\ouM-, jtc-t 
heyond. 1 ivoeutlv ivnun-rd « mimhev ot 
KhodtHWndvons facing tho pond, and planted 
two mixed borders with SwetM Vtvis ^iu ojumpn 
of single varieties!, I upins, TriliuttAH, t^vpso. 
phil-a-s^ Mait;uerHf<it and Sedum*, (.erattimns 
(Happv Thought) beini; u.^1 in front." 

Havinu noticed a number ot voting Oak*, 
planted in |ubiUe year, anil u hue sjwoimen 



t thf >tone bt 



1 1 



to 



Acacia, we onuwdeo }Wi 

the Monk*' Wa'k 

"What is the length of it.'" 
"Over a hundred yards. It is planted wilh 
different trees, and Ai-aUvn mollis. From the 
summer-house at the end, you get a number of 
charming pe^ps, and the Monk^ Walk i^ quite 
a favourite resort with visitors, 

The entrance to the kitchen garden is quite 
unique. Under charming arches we cume. 

lo a numlHM of flower IhmIs. backet! 
some Fernery and range of tflass- 



ill ^ I w I 

lay a ixh 



1 1 



a Mr, WhiteroWi °w grow our 
iidnciDal Swwct Petli of whirh I thi)ik tlw^ l^r^^t 
are Sutton** Apple Bloom, Butterfly, ?rincj»» 
-Seat rice StAnlev, Senator, White, (\^rmin*i lu* 
feciblo, * Suipwi Invinribie, Im^rial Bltt# and 
Tainted Tjidy. Th«y wer* *prinK*sown t and th<* 
flowers will* continue well in^to September. 11 
a t #* bedJi on the &va88 * jrei^wt iittro» 

illlCt ion ?* 1 ' $> .'* : * ' . 

F ff Thev were ma»N ,il>ont twelve months 
Vfiur of them eo©t*in, ©xrlusively% Rutton • 
P6»ble Ro»e 0<xkitUs. Thev w<»re grown 
icuside* but can easily be rawie<l outside, being 



ouiie h<a 



Die a*l\ 



of urt»win^ iushl< 



, * h , t 1 rli ^ Mi in 1 i 1 1 u in i*i t hi I ht L 

tlower inp season liMit* for ' itree iHrOiitht, 

rteiviiHum^, misled, *ntl <Mlstfd with Pvifihium , 
fill tht* other iwo b^*l^ Thr lv»rih-v b^hiiul \* 

planted this ywir with Ifcotea, WiUiuui AINmi 

Rich.n « • on* oiv the wall t #lnjfle ibihiiaa fT*>ln 

Sf*Vh I'eod^ra i(\trtr*U and thv^v siHsllinsj^, 
with 'l\*r)*week Si^rks in front, edgnl by ^t>ldon 
ralreol^rias/ ,r ' ^ ^'v? 1 ^ V- 

A Charming Fernery. 

u Vny tis^ th^ Finery a thrw^rinflf htmsnf*? 11 

\r^ ( \\o pi M tluWr! mi hh; thr I'Vl lis, |u ! 



n nnvvrt ; u is iputr on i ;\ 
t^> (row, and i<M|uire-a» thf muno htvUmont us 
t'ioxmiat. Cataia cor\ mlu^l flo\\t 1 ii 
June until ■Oetolj^V||i|^| k alim^jf h.udy. Then 
we h ive Asr^iragu* SpreiiRerii, (ihure de 1 or. 



v It I) G N I l P 

r j ^ Mfiuu v r* And 

Mr^HiH.i ui.MnMi.fi, t.r-veial y*nr* ""U 

yield n qnantity of llowei. . 



" \ nu f-'imv lioMHainvillea /: 



best 



wftV in tbovrt lliotll 19 lo K*' 1 l,,r,n •'" 

oiul v-cai 



Vn.j 1 i^iiied Uiil h miii hI >»iH >c< ; . 

* them |>'M-iK)Uuoj 

and lin n. tlirV yield blootlls th# if 4inM1/(t 

• Whai ll»e name ul Ihal vr'v I"<'fty <» dl) ^ 
n\f*t : t with H'dilcn llivoitlj' ' . 

• W.Klnndm ll w,, only P^'^' 1 1,,H \> 
HUOflMimu A-pMiat-nM. H hit* vicldcd Imm hit Is 



1 1 



ot\ * 1 . am 



lh, y > 1 rcNi foliage 1 ,,PH£ 
, . 11 inrntioil the large- 

licti.ttiiAM, in tubs*, we illicit tuov take the tn 

I,.,, ., , |,r K in K vvilh an enily Vinery, which 

Wan Uc l npt niK roti vet-led into an early I cacti 

'* Whal :o«> ih <l v i' it-He* W hesr 
\ inW-i llaiiveand N'uble^c Tbe Nectarines 
am I'lnu;. .otd Downlnri. Then; me 
Vuu-r, oil thn lop < > I the house, two ol Muscat 
ul Mrsandot and two ol Mm. I'ince. Oti Ihe 
•ta^ ' *»tr, ehirtly, t in fiitiuma, with balsams in 
pol-i {douhl0$ jind eini'doubloHj ; an Allanianda 

,.. j„ Howri on llie f, and Stephanotcs* comiriK 

,m, Then- mo a lew < lypi ipfdiums uiulei the 

ill. on I v l )n bids wc have at 



vo u n g 



1 mc£<| I I licy -in 

" Vim have lailit i n fine ' how of tieranittms, 
ami iiukIh me the names of a few ot the 

l»»t." ••'.v:,V. v f ^ fl , 'i^- 

" Madame t harlolle. King of Denmark, 
( '011*111 Hebe, (iitstnve Sttimidt, J'aul Crampel, 
Imptovetl K,r-pail, Met tnioite, White Abbey, 
Uol>efl lla\ : M, and Lady Haibara. In ihe two 
othei Vineries we glow Hlack Hamburgh 
Mn sen i, ih(> second In m c consisting en* 
iiic!\ o| I lainbnrgli s. In the small stove house, 
on tin* Mages, ate I'andanus, and a number of 
Sutton's .angle and double begonias in pots, 
the wad being covered with Plumbago cai>cnsis 
Mini llougain ville/i glabra. In the small I'each- 
hous-e, l ,v ;ulv Beatrice and Violet Hative are 
grown ; this veni' We had a very nice crop. In 
pol% outside, overhead, are young plants of 
l)ent;oi . Arale.iH indicn, and Soira^i. We layer 
1 numlier of Malmai<tun Carnations* chiefly 
Prime Minister. Miss Ambev Campbell, Sautte, 
Lady llertnitvne, Trojan, and Lord Rosebery 
but Prime Minister dt>e» the best." 

Vtul.M:: nu.l OhrypH n t li n m u in H . 

Do you grow many Vi<ilets?" 
( u t Onlv three varieties, Princess of Waks a*nd 
t ahfornia (singles), and Marie r.ouise (double^. 
But Violets do remarkably w*H here. Ovtside 
we grow a few flowern for cutting, such as 
Antivtrhinura* in variety, AquPegias. Vyre- 
thrunm, Dt Iplnnnims, and Pentstemons.*' 
" What about ^hrysnrtthtmums?" 
" They are chiefly large-flowering, Incurved 

Utd ng V S. Valhs, T. W. Vallis, Australie, - 
-rd 1 udlow, Bessie Godfrey, Waybaa, Mrs! 

ba.Kley;, C^neral Ituller, M, Ihukham, 

Snnvenn de \l,d,n,r <Mib»:n,, Madame 1 ;i 

•aiire Genem} llntton, Mhli.vnt Kirhanlson 
Ben WeUs % and Where M t a new Japanese 

variety.** • 1 

plants, and promise w*U,. Can yoti tell m «- 
an\ htng Abo«t yom v,„ing tlowers. aa f v S'. 

von ate bedtling.otrt^* ' 

" \\r have hitherto «on, j„ V e,v largelv for 

,. , , , y 1 u \ a^ n t ] 1 u s , and Doroni- 
emm*, at Clot pbiuts. bi| nevi \, n t 
t 11 ,1 + • "i \ 1 a r 1 prooos<> 

" o [ 1 1 lie rosr lit). bin,. \ l • « • 

\ttv 1 1 1 1 1 1 » Vnbriettas, white 

M^MUQUi, and double whilr \rabis " 

"1 sttpposr luiidv huii 1 

Iciili re with yon?'* Mole 
Plums do well h» le thr. ». rt .:.i: t. • 

chiellv. Victoria |'u! v hi IT,?' b€in<r ' 
u 11M1 j, rV ( , 1' ,lli :i;is - •-trbest of ail 

c . ii; , , 'i i , ' 1 'age, a d Pond « 

s,., n,„ ,. wr on the vv„il«. w „ „ P ! 
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1 1 ,1 mid !» 1 
'|* j />( letter appea rAtloe '' 

.nu ni imivi » j 1 

o vVhich varieties suit the «oil best?" ■ 
" Jrish Peach, Ribrton Pippin, y 
Plouiiis, Golden Pippin, Bltoiieim if 
L< !/ d Suffield, Norfolk J^fin^ and rj&| 

eii i r/, Onarrenden. Keswick Ladling i % / 
i7^tr\v vvcll as an espalier: ai t 

ejjceeflnigty vvtrn u - t «V . , 
Siberian Craba, of which I planted f„ ur . 

i, ( „der thie y^ir, are very useful for jam. 4 
do better -than Pears, but I am planting 
of tin latter as espaliert, namely. Wii 
lt fH1 Chretien, M?irie Louise, Winter j^B 
Doyenne du ( :<miice, Beurre D|el, and Pitm^B 
l,, lr hcss. As to other fruit, the only vari«t y Jl 
Strawberry I grow is Royal George, of 
f also force a few. Raspberries (SuperlaWl 
Gooseberries, and Currants, including black,5^ 
well, and we are not troubled by disease." 

Good Soil for Vegetables. 

l M imagine (that the soil is very suitable t& 
the cultivation of vegetables." 

M Almost every vegetable does well, q 
Potatoes we grow, for early work, difierea 

a ' * I » % • 1 T * . ■ 



I 



rieties of Ash leaf, Devonshire, Veiteh's b 
, . >ved, Myatts, and Mrs. Palmer. The la- 
Potatoes are Discovery, Flower Ball, Sir JohjM 
Llewelyn, and a black Potato for the sake » 
show. Tho main crop in the field consist! o( 
Up-to-date, Tremendous, Magnum Selected, aa4 
Sion House." '* ^ 



you g. 



f 
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Ibtw nianv v;nirli( s of Peas dc 

for?" tfffi ' 

11 About a dozen — -Cutaway, Lord Robertii 
Duke of Albany, Gradus, Little Marvel, Bointir 
ful, Creen (tern, William Hurst, Ne Plus Ultn, 
Killbasket, T-atest of All, William I., aodS 
Magnum Bonurn, We grow six varietieB 
Turnips — Red Globe, Matchless, All tkl 
ear Round, Snowball, Red Medlar, and SaB 
"ceks. Of (C abbages, we grow the same variety ■ 
long as* they do welt, namely, Wheekn'B 
I* Ham's Karly, Enfiebl M arket, and MaincroftM 
I he ( a uli (lowers are Karly London, Walcherts.M 
and Autumn Giant ; the Broccoli, WiotffJ 
White, Sutton's Standwell, and Sutt<»'»B 
Bouquet ; the Sprout©, Sutton's Exhibition enl 
Matrh-lesa ; the Kale, I^ateat, and Sutton's Ai; 
the Onion<s, which, are spring-sown, Ai tCraifc 
(Jlobe, and Maincropj the Broad Beans, chiefly 
Johnson's Wonderful ; and Celery, Maj^i ■ rib- 
and two other varieties. 

A Surprise Garden. 

At thie point I thought that w< i had fini^ 
our infection of the garden, but, to ray s*' 
nrise, I found that adjoining the ga^den^^ ,, 
h"iiM' is quite a large pieoe of ground, chie^ 
1 diet! with flowers, and containing a couple 0 * 
"'freg.. In one oi the former is a ™# 




P^nnen of Boiiyain villen 




:n ha 

n n ^'L plan.tetl only two years a-o. was a bW 
ot flower. T expre-sed my admiration of it, a 




'{3 



Mr. Whiterow rejoined, 

u f' only inquires to' be cut back to 
"•••I'-'shingr. yon see there is, too. on t!ie **- 
J hn e p1<ln , t of streptosolen Tamcsonii, 
1 also prow , n pots. Other plants tirown h= ' 
; ^ ^<ylet and pink Balsams. Primula -.boon 1 ' 
«< d sinensis, Salvia oat, ,,, and m>lcnd- 
^ k'lo and double Petunia. Tim littl- 1^ 



-""I sinensis. Salvia oaten* and spleiUJeni. % | 
iw',7 'I -"'V 1 a ° llhl <' Petunias. The littl" 
\\ I ;r. ( rv "^«l to two early varietie^-Wil 
• [ < ■» Km hardsuu, antt Marcchal Niel, an«l frv 
me latter we get thousands of flowers." 
h vou also have Roses oqtsiae?" ^ 
*«s, .1 Rose border 19 one of the f^ 1 ^ 
V t 1 nnill «-' "f v.uietief* are used. At T 
^-r« "re ann, » a U in front, and Aster . 

Roses ' 9 A n ^ d< l to 1,mit tho b ' )rt,<>,r r v' r 

\, l, ; v : snwn in s Pring, and rais^ in 'L 
Planted ollt tne Uttcr of v^vv^ 

and onwards. 
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with "S IVu heHlnH. are 
11 •"»!. . ai«l i.ladioli are also grown in <l" a ": 
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, the many shades of brown 
p peens of the Conifers, the 
alien leaves, the play of W ht 
these combine to make a 
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Mr. James Whittle. 



exquisite pictures, changing every 
"• n&er.t. I: may not the ease to imagine what 
the scene will be like when,* as shown in the 
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bulbs provide masses of colour, 
or when the Bracken grows breast-high, where 
now the ground is bare, but here we see 
Nature, a., it were, in her workshop. The 
framework on which she hangs her marvellous 
draperies, with an art which she has patiently 
acquired during counties centuries, is exposed 
to our view, and, if we have eyes to see, we 
can pick up more hiats for the arrangement of 
gardens in a single short walk, than we 
by months of book-reading. But, if we 
"**oold learn how it is done, we must take the 
l :r ~ y- d 1 :he picture. What are its 
principal details? How are they grouped? 
»ow would it look if this tree, or even this 
■jaoch, were cut away? How, if they were 
P»*ced somewhere else? These are the ques- 
which we must ask ourselves a::d answer, 
*jme lesson is to be of any real use. Some 

this instinct ivelv; with others it is 
I habrt which has to be acquired. But .it 
«abit which " 



s a 



well worth acquiring. Xo real 
an be made without it. 



Aa XJnfortunate Improvement. 
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paragraph wh 
>ome vears a! 



v. * v. 



Pictorial 
{ustrates 
ars ago, he says, 
and fields brought 
on a dismal little 
rard. and under hi* 

A 



■J 0 I it, Lit, fvi \ ■ I I1K A| vje\ * *v i * 

and spattered a rill of water 



zed 



rau 



ind Rushes 



bo 



*ever 
1. tier 





pool 

i busiest of our main thoroughfares ; 
a time I have stood to watch the 
1 plodding alon^g the dreary desert of 
is they would halt and drink in the 
beauty of it. Alas! another *im- 
5 wept that away, too. This time, 
not the enterprise of the 
ppareitly the ambitious art of 
„ rdener, who conceived a much 
,ua £nincem scheme of embellishment for 



bu 



wa 



el 
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mm 



thfs C ym£ J° f ^veyard. lie .swept away 

baa* 2 an< * mad© a nu nlar fountain- 

centre,; v^;. Vnd AS ICt "' "^'"t, symmetrical 

r *P ra >>— -ill m p dished granite, hand- 




*oiue, I'-ini.tl, .11 trlii ial, unli in v< i a :pritf o) 
i^con about it . " Whal a pity tin iv\-> -th* 
luttiiuil little Kl.^.h m^ed |>., ,, „* ;ul ,| ,t, 4 . j, lt . lt 
Ki.uutt* fountain i.t>ul<! jh,( i,,...,, ^i^wn 

kU v by si«i< k ! Wh.tt an object n it would 

h.'U Ih. ii ! II. C. Davidson. 
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MR. JAM Ks WU1TTLK, AT THE HARDENS, CHKVKNI'.V, IIIA I'ON. 





r the International Fruit Sh^.w in the 
autumn of last year, a considerable st-i- 
satioa was caused by the Mukm^ M ic 
ot one of the younger gardener*. The 
P r ; ze . an d • 1-^ ^ medal for a collection of 

■ ^ lUt5 not exce «i^g twelve feet by thr«» 
ieet, and consist 1:4 of thirty dislivs, with twelve 

°I -^PP le « and ««ht varieties of Pears, 
and ten dishes consisting of rhorries-. Plums, 
i eacnes, etc. ; the first prize and silver moxlal for 
iwenty.four distinct varieties of Apples, the 
nrst prize for six d^hes of culinary Apples, 
tte tirst pnze for six dishes of dessert Apples 
The firs: prize for Morella Cherries, and the 
second for eighteen dishes of dessert Pears, all 
open classes, were awarded to Mr. fames 
\\hittle._of Cheveney Gardens. 

Mr. Whittle, who has thus come to the front 
with a rush, has onlv been in his present posi- 
tion for two years, though in 1000 he took three 
first prizes and a second, for Pears, at the 
fruit show. But he had previously for several 
years been foreman at Mote Park, Maidstone, 



o| Cheveney, I had tin- opp> n t u n ily of S' riij^j 
the conditions nndi 1 vvhnli Mr. Whittle ^rowa 
fruit Hut fruit, ;is I fontnl ijihih dint, iv on 
111 V arrival at the house, vvhif h 1. a hort 
disUiuee from the pretty villain of Yaldin^, is 
only one of lh<? two gee-it ffatui- s of t lie ^;u- 
dens. The oilier wa.s ap|iaieiil to me i in me- 
diately we walked round the south side of the 
comfortable residence, origin,! My a farmhouse, 
but now a delightful country .seat. 

Sub-Tropical Plants. 

.1 lere were many flouiisliin^ su])-tro|>ic^il 
plants, and, as 1 -soo'iv found out, ^ir.it atten- 
tion is given to flowers and shrubs. I inquired 
if the soil specially suits sub-tropical plants, 
and Mr. Whittle rejoined : - 

" It >uits .almost anything, and i s remarkably 
good. As you sto, Palms are in< luded in the 
sub-t topical bedding, Latania liorbonica and 
phamicea IxMng the two bt\st for single 
specimens ; we also use Seafoi thias and Ken I Las. 
I he bedding of this class embraces Musa' 
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and has had 
growing. 

In the 
of Lieutenant- 



nsiderable experience in fruit- 

of November, bv the courtesy 
el A. C. Borton, the owner 




ensete, Ricinus GiKswnii, Abutilort Thomp- 

^•nii and others, Mvdi iii^ias Ibu lensis and 

panioulat* (the former are planted out in 
sheltered places, and stand the winter well), 
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Kticalyptus globulus, Creviiloa lobusta, Eula- 

v«r,,t Ja ^ lC ^r aml 1LaUle i ^^ Fuchsias ui 
variety (lhe Treasure for edging, Bru*man 

sias, Ailanthus glandulosa, Begonias (lubixott* 
and semperflorens), Plumbago capetui$ iwfcich 
is also used for planting in large tubs*. I.tm„cs, 
Ivy-lea Oeramum Charles Turner, Geraniums 
Lady llymouth (variegated, scouted). Salvias 
cocci nea patens, and fulgens), I.eucophyton 
browm, Heliotropes (of which Lord Uoberix k 
the best), Funkia Sieboldi, (aniia.s, Caladium*, 
Ksculen turns, Anthericum graminifolu.m. Acacia 
lopnantha, Aralia Sieboldi, Lobelias eardmalis 
and tenuior, with Aloes, Yuccas, Statice>, and 
Violas m quantity* w 

Decorating: the Lakeside. 

Crossing the great lawn, in which I noticed 
fine specimens of Weeping Ash and Cedars, I 
inquired the secret of the splendid appearance 
of the Pampas Grass. 

We merely give it plenty of manure-water 



imhi* 



-, 4 1 
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l\<unblor Roses hAV« 
round Apple >t nnips 

H With Laburnums. Tht 
we ate now iap}M\>;u v hiiy{% > v o;il> 
1906. Th© artound \v..is uvn^lKHi 
and we adu^l six i^ntitwxU ot 
holes were Ctttj and ftlleii #itn p 
loam mixed. Then we put it* 
Knca% making the gvoutulwol'k of iA 
the other varieties a* dot plants 
^ \ on inn;hf mention the nam* of (ho not 
- K vnl-<u is, Alpoun, I I :nmnoildiU Arid 
Scarlii ; m< dUeuanra, im alba, and ttl 

.trans O&iiKM and alba v Wt^hn. 



i 



\> Uh 



a lba ; 



I of 

1 \}\A\ 



h\ ) da ; varans, <anh \ 
which was not injured by tin 
winter ; tet t a 1 1 \ 1 libra a-nl 
stricta, einena alba majoi \ and alio-* ovouh\* ; 
Mr; ]-n\sk» polifnlM putprrra, and alba, the 
most showy <d I n^h 1 b\Mhv" 

wt As we puuvi^ pet tup* you would tell me 

what \ou oon-sidoi most ombolh'dio. tbo laue 

side? 55 ' ' ■ , ik*/? ' "' s v ' '-. £ 
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in the summer. Pampas Crass flourishes hen* 
exceedingly 'l'he north drive was planted on 
either sid^ with it this ytvir, and later on it 
will prese-nt a striking contrast to the Thuias. n 

"You go in consideral)! y \<>i WaUHowers?" 
'They form ; large portion of the spring 
bedding, the number of plants being about 
fifteen hundred, and the varieties including 
Eastern Queen, Blood-red, Harbinger, tall and 
dwarf yellow. For spring bedding we also 
use Myosotis, Alyssums, and Violas chosen 
for colour, the light mauve, white, light blue, 
and yellow." 

" How long ago was your large lake made ?'' 

u Four years \ and it is half a mile in length, 
ft is quite artificial, f planted in it in July a 
quantity of Arum laties, aftei thev had finished 
flowering. They are largely grow n ; f h;iv< \w a 
got six hundred for next year's work. We do 
not cut any flowers, but allow them to remain, 
in order to decorate the lake.*' 

"And to decorate the l-aki'-side, Cninson 



I he S<vi Ituekfhorn, with yellow l^me-,, 
1( nil t '- 'I h< n then' k r.uu;iii^K imIIu.-i 
hanging over, and a plauliiiton of t.mttun atLui. 
thvi, with flowenuK IVa« hos in beds, and l'*h»g 
Iris as giotuulwork. It ore k too. ate IMusni". 
Pisvndi, Silver Birch. tvAb*, MoUMUill Vsh, 
Kors\ thias, Hei Ikm is, Hollu-.. AUd ,» humd u\ 
n| Acanthus eandelal>ium. 1'Ihm. mv aW\\\\ 
thirty plants in the bed. Uehur vvr \\\\\ thein 
in, the ground was woll ti< u lied ftiul ueinuixHl 
The foliage is liarulsonus and (hey wdl 4{iv^ 
a (pantitv of tlowet in S< ptmnlun 

WiUI Hedding', 

,1m v "" 1 hiotlv use for wild hfetitinf}^ 
' 1 \\ h i t<' V ox g I, » yen vVr y la t^l y \ I ^rHt>u f* 
red, white, and lilue : Swevt Sultans t Nicoti«ttA 
afhnis, S/uick*rgR, ami svlveniriii Mtu ion«tt* 
very freely, Kvrniug ^fimfowNh tt\>H«tii#, tViJ 
taureas, Nigel las, (Muni Sulltoimii, rfv»lcttt» 
thus eandicaiiN, and ti.Utlio|ui* '%E%l^|tWlifiii»(| 
mixed togethei in Utige grotuvn, 1 ' 



md \« \ <muIk>1\ At \\w ^(BU4tH^ 

co\<txsi wuii l\d\^onum l^ld 
I ho l^d?i voe « ompcv«H A d ol \ »<i 1 
long pot go la r* planted ok 
^HV*U jy^it ot pvds 1 ^. lhe | ul l# 
d : iiun pi|n% s JUled W uh cwueiot* . 
I' ^in l on the too, and ih^MIWSo 
in pouoi t ihe lv>v> (e*v»n 
HsssiHi, douhV ( <<ov*<» 

l>een plan(evl, >\ hi to i 

o( lv<vndd*M Kmwvv,' 1 

u Wlm «Uf> [\\r\ \;\\ 

' ^Vp(4\(n ll^vW'atd 

Ka(\ l'irunehkt x Cam 

title i oun^\(#»f^VU \*\ 

i tit W *iud l^ur^.vH' 

un\t>d boH)oi4t ate 

doi i \ , Ni ad one I 
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I'll if^Tfwui | a 

* , Mrtil-n'M- I I »Mi hi*), l iiMlhtl* i t i in 



Ln-'|MvMHHMl| VMMAllh |^4in. | 
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ik It ID t j i I »f F 1 ■ Ti»IM I 

" \ 1 ' ' ' ' "J'" 1 . '"Mil |ii hj« a 

I I h- I* *>»m«I*i »| „ ljo t(J i H 

nil" (''I'*!!* *MMl fill Man ajp I i,., my |» tl j 

^J.M, AMMJM f*Mty Gia>, Nur.lU, N rt | ltrH . 



! 1 



• f i' 1,1 1 ♦ 1 "tltf , t j|*t| lot, 



.oyt m 



i i Kit MM I' I'i'I'W'. *ll|i| | , ||, iUi 



I* 



I I 



I 1 



( (M n .in a fin* W'vj h. i la* <»i ili« Iwti k, dumb 

2 lit" l,vSM M " m 1,11,1 Maiden, I W a& i JU , 

-I » "ll lh I' 1 \\ 1*1 ' * H i 1 1 M III ll *|)|u|jb 

Uv ' tiillMfllH Id I fc» i | y , * J said M j 

■ iimI kOUlf 1 i»l lit. ni ihnv'fr i • mat kali |y 
ii ( *U puiili Mri 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■) 1 1 1 1 a lluwi i i with it 



Whiitl^i 



ivhhltiH^ i|M»\VM li hi #4 1 1 1 1 ill dljufhr^ 1 jt 1 1 1 lO || 

|\ lU iO\Vin^ I Ml J KM Ul I JN| All lui 'ii h Mtt*X , rStf»uhftl}f 
|tr%Mi» ii \\ I rlliiH Mbin t Xaulhn- 

KatMtiMitt, M k »HMi*!ui niii^im M i i ) Si Ui4opi« 

>i H i« I M H I M |«lti|'4i|i|Mli> » In V s ** Mill Villi ^, 

|||mMMi M4t^*ll| ImUIV;| ^llljMli il, I HMCiKWTliA 
|(f«|li%f Itlv H rti SjMlrtHI *\l iivlul Ul aiMl Ml 111 I lHuia 

uiOI'UH^^ Til il^d^iplnrj (UmIi0 1 1 Nrl^ti atul 

lh«»i-\ i IviMalrt* 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' 1 1 1 1 « i ^luliuhri 4iu<l viuia- 
liiiiflj { uhil* m I m hi I'l* * m H i mi iiii i*i ma i% t 
I *i frt i ♦ * \ 1 1 1 u , A 1 1 hi t m& (M ut w bri j y*frtir), 

4^ I'lllH-. \«'M MsHVt^ 4*tlNMly iM>lt*<L n 

Will! nr |Ih i \\\v{ i ltr^Wl^ mi llln Ijotlt*^^ 1 

"t 'ii Mnlrt Uh*nUina ( Mil* * 'H UlfW ^Hl< ^, Wil<l 
imi lllr nnltll \\S\ |;!^llinUU]j H\h\ AMHi^loH^in 
WiU'hil lii llh^ hnt'il^t'M 4iMiMtl 4i"P AapicJiitTWit 
<1H<I >\» »lii^, Hut \i«u miMn| j n ■ W Wi* (hti otliri 
{Will i»| ilm llMWrn fi^tnirM, which Wiih n-nly 

iYlirti li lliitr ^K u i t )lt^ iMI^Ihitl li itrhrM 

jJ*Uilv>U hnnjj iH-Mi vn tr-il h»i 1 1 m j >h i | im^t 



UhiHhiiluiHlriMin mill Minn hoop, 

M 1 uhtKMVn that yuii li+iv^ IkmU of Koa&M 

Vr*, IIm-v Utv 4 jM*iinilHMll ftvHtlM* , 411*1 

w4N hrio 1 1 1 «t i a in tlu* U(mt* (i4ni<*n, owing 

1n tht Uh t din ihny i-i* ^ ti4«t. Vuii Jmvc^ 
fllrwtiJv ilui M4HiPh ol ilit* v^nrtifr&a but I may 
tiiwt th^rt* tin whil^ «u]ii4l to l % v&u Kwl 
"pimchkL rh^i ^hiui^! 4U^» I tfuilttdtd ifl th» 

t 1 1 u * l j«4iVr \Mti |Mi( i n i W , vKi k t>J)l ill*' U I im-i b *• 

otacifociii, gt wiuuh IkhI* Iwiv© bt?^u lately 

H'i'MnI, I Ih \ ain.mi iu'h^l Minl< i «ii j rJicw- 

M|Hin 

H -Mf ; I Ih I U I HUM 

Hjo iwu he#t pink* *ue Pink l^^tfl 
};. vm l"*. Th^ mIhim inciink Whito Fe*il t 

^ ll ^T t Tin nut rn> HLoiilyAioiiii, MiirobJonw 
V.\ ' ^M«Uiwfl#i Mtami#, Bi'Mightonii, Th' 

Vj,,h| i l I Mn i In HuiImnI hrrfhM ifk W-'iirH'i , 

! Uh ^p; Mr. Ti Akii#w> Kwrtii Lilian, Tfc« 
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iiwttiiora. |i j, ul | |ttf 

' ,< ■ *lll' ll II- %« I- ■! 

urai. llt „ "«**»o{ia p ainda, (.IuiIjoi, Hmdnn 

ii 1 r-? 1 '* l H,,,r,aUl » tel^u, mitit, Aran- 

till li! 'itilulirt A. V^itcbii, A. HincWi, vinde 
S,„ s,l *Ph"r««. Here, alwj, are a 

" ;;l i.l.ibr Artiehok^h, K r..wn for th# 
' l uiu^j.uiau, an. I Mai/a.; alio Phor- 

uuumt. in variety, and including P. ti<nax, V, 
HtH'i. and p, Vcitcbit, IW* run th« wholo 
|«' «ni of the water garden, wjvich is about 
«i Wttiidiei.1 and hfiy yards, am] also r^aiiul two 
»uit -n ol i In-! kiti hen garden." 

I'ha Fruit Garden, 



I'P"^ you turn out a large quantity 
1 Amdea ©very ye«f f » I remarked, a.s wq 
eiikred th* wallet] garden ui about half an, 
«n iCi and fairly square. 

11 Aland a hundred bushels, and I may say 
i ha t the best way to get a good crop of Apples 
on a small piece of ground i* to use as much 
w i rework as possible, You notice an Apple 
pergola. Tlit* Apples in thi» were originally 
Horizontal n irdon-s." 

Althougli you rail this a fruit garden, yon 
adorn it with a number of Hoses in the centre 
and on a pretty p^rgo.a." 

and we get a very large quantity of 
bloom* at different nines <>f the year, mixed 
Willi the Kojie- being Clematis, Vitis, J.^sminum, 
and Wistarias. We do not prune much, 
because Colonel liorton li ke»s to let things grow 
as naturally as possible. liy the way, we 
combine tli useful with the beautiful as much 
as possible, the paths beiivg composed of 
a- p ha He, and it im noteworthy that I get my 
Lt^t fin 1 1 on the trees that grow over the 

asjmalte paths." 

'Mow many \varieties of Apples do you 

y r o w t 1 1 

About a hundred and thirty, half of which, or 
trven h ss, would, in my opinion, meet the require- 
ments of any garden or any purpose, except, of 
course tli* novelty of a collection. All the best for 
whow-work could t* included in forty varieties, 

,,Ui iiif W III. ll ill. Ill" i 1 ll" 1 ' ' 1:1 tlj< , k" v * rt 

kinds are, I think, Cox's Orange Pippin, Rib- 
pip 3 )in, Rival, Charles Ross, J. Greive, 
fhnstnur. Peaimaiu, American Mother, All in g- 
lon Pippin, Km« Pippin, and Wealthy. I he 
last two are not first-class in flavour; Houblon 
Is a very handsome Apjde, and the flavour is 
very nice, but the flesh is rather gritty. In 
uual.iv, f b-ygab Pearmain w excellent but 
verv liable to canker on heavy soils. Would, 
you like the name* of some of the best cooking 

Apples?" ' 
^ Yes, certainly. 

u The same varieties are shown year atter 

<JM1 ,' nil lu.hr nioHt that are worth growing 
,,.,(■! ,lv Loid l^^by, l^'^s Prince Albert, 
Hi uulev's Seedling, Wariwr's King, Peasgood s 
Nonsuch, Newbni Wonder, ^efih«m ()ra ; ^, 

l-Z l Z!^ S'K 1 St<meV 'selling, fyler^ 
k t i UT Si il l i ui 1 . Castle, Lady l lenmker, and 
\1,,<- d • Menage. '1 he la*t variety usually only 

■ffi. «5wy ?f an A t3ish of these 

W;| shown bom Cheveney m .o«>», each f r ut 
. nine the *o*I«» at on * and a hA]i P° und8 » 

L\viesl Aiiple vveigl.ii.g tweftty-six ounces. 
I Mi cooking varieties, I find the U-st 
,( I^Valielli, II,, Of St,ke Belle 

; Hols and v^ ,vlll rn M;il f 1 ^v a L; " " 

11 .1 in iIh- riiidd m> of July, 1007. 

' Kbibiled m HI J -,s bushes?" 

mk\y t you only M rovv 1 *' aJS * AS rj "^! )esr 

1 Iiu-Hv lM'«ause we have very limited wall 

aImiii! fin I V varieties are, however, 

space. * _ v , a ^ ♦ - . T»ii— 

gloW 



( '; ju . Ul( \iui> Doyenne du Cornice, Pitmas- 
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ton Duchess, Durondeau, Marguerite Marrillat 

Mane lleuoist, Marie IxMiise, Louise Jkmne of 
Jer^ry, Jjeurre Diel, iiardy, Bote, Alexandre 
I-ambre, B. Superfin, and Conference On bush 
iiees I find that the best varieties are Beurro 
Superlin, Doyenne Boussoeh, Conference, 
JJuchess d'Angouleroe, and Cornice. Duchesse de 
Bordeaux should be grown in every garden where 
good late dessert Pears are wanted. It is best 
grown as .single cordon*. As to Peaches, they are 
mostly £rown on a wall lacing quite open 
country, with an ea^t aspect, and they do very 
well indeed." 

You might mention some of them, with any 

comments." 

tk Waterloo, Male's Karly (very good), Early 
Alexander, Rivers' Early York, Bellegarde, 
Co.vhawk, Dr. Hogg. Condor (good), Grosse 
Miguonne (good), Vioiette Dative, Exquiadte 
(good market variety), Princess of Wales 
Alexandra Noblesse, Mr. Gladstone, Stirling 
f astle, J^dy Palmerston (good late), Early 
Rivers' Nectarine, l<oyal George, and Dymcrad, 
which latter, we find, is subject to mildew." 
You grow Peaches also indoors. I see?" 
Also Figs and Grapes. Altogether, we have 
ten houses, besides pits and frames. These are 
largely used for vtoring summer bedding. 
Melon* and Tomatoes are grown, the latter in- 
cluding one which I have not yet named. I 
bought a couple of Tomatoes in this neighbour- 
hood, saved the seed, and find the fruit better 
than that of any of the six varieties I have 
tried. It is red, a medium size, and a great 
cropper. I cannot tell you the names of the 
I eaches, because they have been here for twenty 
years, but I have picked fruit weighing over 
half a pound. The Figs are all White Mar- 
9©illes. You have the names of most of the 
bedding plants, but I have not mentioned 
Zulu King Begonia, of which I grow a 
quantity." , 

" What is your treatment?" 

" The seed is sown in July, potted on, and I 
shall divide it in the spring* in order to make 
a big show. Now I think we might go across 
to the kitchen garden." * 

The Kitchen Garden. 

" This, I conclude, was made when the other 
kitchen garden was, turned into a flower 
garden ?' ' 

(< It was, and, as you will notice, it is divided 
into four quarters by grass paths, on each side 
of which are herbaceous borders. These form a 
good mixed collection of dwarf and medium 
heights, the principal varieties being Achillea 
The Pearl and mango lica, Anemone japonica, 
GypMophila paniculata and Aotc pleno, 
Helianthus, Saponarias, Dielytras, Doronicums, 
Pyrethrums, Iberis, Erigerons, Coreopsis, 
Clematis erecta, Geums, Aquilegias, Asters and 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums. Speaking of 
Chrysanthemums, we grow about two hundred 
of the best varieties, and a few of the singles." 

u You have more Apples in this garden, on 
wirework at the back of the borders?" 

" They are, of course, all .young trees about 
two hundred in number, and are planted three 
and six of one variety at four and a half feet 
apart. Formerly, they were triple cordons, but 
it was found that the centres had taken the 
lead too much. Accordingly, the centres have 
been cut away, and they "will now be trained 
as gridirons, with four" leads. At the north, 
end, which is protected by a Quick-set hedge, 
a j>eTgola has been erected for cordon Pears, 
eight feet by eight feet six inches, wlcch wll 
take a hundred trees at eighteen inches apart." 

" What about Plums?" 1 

t( We grow a large variety, and on the north 
side of thi> garden, on the dividing fence, are 
trained cut-leaved blackberries, Japanese Wine- 
berries, and loganberries, the last being a most 
useful fruit, and much to be recommended for 
jams and jellies. This, garden consists of two 
acre**, and includes varieties of all the usual 
vegetables, a quantity of additional Potatoes 
being grown on the farm." Alfeed Wilcox. 
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i ii g the gift , Sir Arthur Griffith Basra wen wrote 
that t lie farms could be used to provide a valu- 
able demonstration of the growth of unproved 
varieties of cereals and fodder crops, and of the 
.i j nel it nation of graas land to he utilised for iu- 
t-uisn v I i , i iIiiil: .n il i ..M rijiN .,,\ ii-M' si n'k \w\\\ 
out departing from the prime economic purpose 
of any farm. 

Rhododendrons at Ashridge Park — Rhododen- 
drons are a special feature of the pardons at 
Ash ridge Park, Berk ha instead, the reairieiice 
of Karl Krownlow, and whenever the public 
has an opportunity of visiting these gardens 
in the spring, they take full advantage of 
it, Pping the past three Sundays the gardens 

ir"™ n throWU "V™ t0 th ? Public and over 
JU^'UU people visited them U* inspect the 

masses of iNMiih^lendrim^ then in full 
bloom. 



Famous Gates for Green Park. The tumour- 
iron gates of Devonshire House, Piccadilly, have 
been purchased for the nation by the Office of 
Works, and will be set up in the Green Park. 
The gates originally belonged to the Perceval 
family and adorned the residence of Lord 
Eguioufc at Turn ham Green. The property sub 
sequent I v passed into the possession of Lord 

Heathheid. I when the house was demolished 

in 1*338 the gales were purchased by the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire and set up at the entrance 
to Chiswiek House: later they were removed 
to Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society's Festival Dinner. UV are ^lad to 
learn that the Committee of the United Hurl i 
cultural Be ne tit and Provident Society has 
decided to revive the festival dinner, which, 
before the war, was always a most interesting 
event. The dinner will be held this year on 
July 6 at the Holborn Restaurant, and the 
Committee has been fortunate in obtaining the 
consent of ^lr. George Monro to preside on this 
occasion. 

Ancient Wooden Vessels— No more fitting 
place for an exhibition of old wooden drinking 
vessels and other household utensiU could 
have been selected than the rn-biy Oak -panel led 
rooms of Mr. Owen Even -Thomas's Gallery, 
in Dover Street, Piccadilly, Here has been 
brought together a marvellous collection of 
early wooden drinking vessels, known as 
tree ns, which were in general use in these 
islands from a very earlv date, Mazers or 
drinking hmvls, ivassu 1 1 bowls, quaichs, 
trenches, platters, spice boxes, sa It-cell a re, 
nut-crackers, rnqrt&rs, and pestles form but 
a small part of this wonderful collection. 
Previous to the 17th century these vessels 
were made/ of native wood— Maple, Tew, or 
Lime— but after that elate British-grown timber 
was largely ousted by the introduction of 
Lignum yitae and Ebony. It is, however, open 
to question whether all the articles thai are 
described as being made of Lignum-vitae are 
not that of our native Yew, as in colour and 
graining the two woods are much alike. The 
collection of rieiH :i r> f Kl 1 t 1 v \\ [ n rl y exh-iisne, 
one of the largest being ten inches in diameter 
and depth, and made of Lignum-vitae. 
Trenches and platters, the latter both round 
and square, with a depression for holding 
salt, and the huge dish for meat or gaiuie 
with a hollow for gravy, are amongst the most 
interesting of these utensils. Coffee in ills are 
of varied shapes and beautifully modelled, 
most of them being made of Lign-um-vitae 
or lew. The mazer, probably the oldest and 
earliest known of the drinking vessels, and the 
origin of the loving nip. dates from the 
3th century and was used at church ales or 
feasts, their popularity being proved by wills 
and inventories which show their use to have 
been common to all classes of the community. 
■\ ,:, l'h» u ^ -ff'-iiillv uspvI in Ihc making ot 
these and all the better if fefcs wood was 
curled and knotty of grain The Scottish form 
ot mazer was known as the quaieti and of it 
ttiere are manv kinds, some most elaborated 
engraved and mounted, »nd *tni comnmn in 
the highlands and islands of Scotland. One 
of these in the present collection is a work of 
art. being made of alternate staves of ivory 



and Ebony. For the making of ginger-bread 
fairings there is on exhibition a quaintly- 
shaped wooden mould in the design of a coach 
and pair of horses, but of this nearly extinct 
feature of old-time fairs there were many 
curious devices. We- missed the porringer, 
tuggy and bandy from this interesting collec- 
tion of early wooden vessels, all of which are 
still in use in various parts of Scotland, par- 
ticularly the northern and islands. The luggy 
held the porridge and the porringer the milk, 
while the handy was a peculiarly shaped milk- 
pail in which one of the staves projected 
above the others and was hollowed out so 
that the fingers could get a secure hold. The 
beetle, a sort of wide-faced wooden mallet for 
beetHng or mangling clothes on a smooth, flat 
stone, was in common use till a few years 
ago. The wooden ware of mediaeval England 
is getting soiree and expensive* and the ex- 
haustive collection that has been got together 
by Mi\ Evan-Thomas should go far in 
directing attention to these interesting house- 
hold Ut ensils of bygone days. 




James Why toctp— Alter a period of 
y=m+e — yca.r.^ — service as gardener to the 
Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith, Mr, James Why- 
tock hicks, retired, and with the termination of 
hit; duties the Duke of Buccleuch has allowed 

rln- g;-il*il'*K- :il MalkrLlll M h hi-- ] t >[ Oil !ri»M\ Tin- 

Buccleuch gardens have been frinio-ns for half 




MR. JAMES WHVTOCK, V,M.H. 

a century or more. They were under construc- 
tiiui in 1642, arnd the late Queen Victoria stayed 
at- Dalkeith House that summer, arid in her 
Leaves fr**m thr f<nt rual of our Life in tint 
// ighlands refers to the fact that the new gar- 
den was beang made, and that she saw Mackin- 
tosh there t who was formerly gardener at Clare- 
nun it. The Duke of Buccleuch, the present 
Duke's grandfather, evinced much interest in 
the construction of the garden and particularly 
in the laying out of a flower garden. Mr. Why- 
tock took up his duties at Dalkeith Gardens in 
1899. In his earlier years he completed his 
training at Dalkeith under Mr Thomson and 
Mr. Malcolm Dunn, and it was therefore pecu- 
liarly suilaible that he should return and assume 
control of the establishment. He had, in the 
interval, been for five years gardener to Lord 
D'Visci, in Queen's County, Ireland, and then 
for twenty -one years he occupied a similar posi- 
tion with Earl Mtzwi>li*m at Coollattm, Counly 
\v i c k low , D u ring a like per i o d of t wen ty ■ cm e 
years Mr, Whytock main I Eiiiuxt the fame of the 
Dalkeith Cardens, and at the same time be- 
came well known and did useful service in the 

^ni"U-. s iit-s ion] institutions coiiireeted will. 

his profession. He was the president of the 
Scottish Horticultural Association for a number 



of year©, while for his distinguished services be 
received from the Roval Horticultural Society 
the Victoria Medal of Honour. He also re- 
ceived from the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society the Xeill prize in June 1905. Mr. Why- 
tock was for four years president of the Botani- 
cal Society of Edinburgh, and as a recognition 
of his service to that body it was unanimously 
agreed to give the name of Whytockia to a 
new alpine plant. 

Instruction in Fruit and Vegetable Preserva- 
tion. The courses successfully inaugurated 
last season in fruit and vegetable preservation 
at the Ministry of Agriculture's Experimental 
Station, Camden, Gloucestershire, are to be 
continued October during the current year, 
with the exception of the month of July, 
They are of a fortnight's duration, and fully 
cover every phase of the subject. The fee for a 
fortnight's course is 50s. Full particulars may 
be chtained from I lie secretary of the station 
at Camden, or from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 10, Whitebair Place, West- 
minster, 8.VV.1. As the at commodation for 
students in the classes is limited early applica- 
tion is desirable. 

Worcester Chrysanthemum Society to be 
Re -constituted. —At the annual meeting of the 
Worcester ChrysLinthemum Fruit, Root, and 
Honey Society, it was decided to discontinue the 
SoL'iety as at present constituted T and to form a 
new association with more farming element 
in it. It was decided that the balance in hand 
should be given to the new society when it is 
formed. A committee was appointed to formu- 
late a scheme and to place the same before the 
Jocal Farmers 41 Union at the nest meeting. The 
Worcester Society has contributed more than 
£300 bo the local infirmary, and it has a balance 
in hand of about d£16* which, as slated above, 
will be placed at the disposal of the new 
association. 

Appointments for the Ensuing Week. — Mon- 
daty, June 13 — United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident. Society's Committee meeting; Bath 
Gardeners' Debating Society's meeAhig, Wed 
ncsday, June 15 — York Flower Show and Gala 
f three days), to be held in Booth am Park, York, 

■ The Gardeners' Chronicle " Seventy- five 
Years Ago. — Rhododendron- arhurr.um . — There 
is no flower in the conservatory during the dull 
months of /January and February that can in 
any way vie, in elegance of habit or brilliancy 
of colour, with the Tfchododendron arboreum, arid 
yet in how few instances do we meet with it 
in perfection ; in how many do we find com- 
plaints made of the difficulty there is hi in- 
ducing it to bloom at all; in fact, I have known 
many persons to have this plant in their care 
fur years, and never to suevcel with it ; so thai 
eventually, one of the richest ornaments of our 
v i n&ervatories is discarded as worthless. 1 
have a very handsome "bush about 6 feet in 
height in the conservatory here, which during 
the months of Jianuary and February last was 
truly splendid; it had 46 fine large heads of 
bloom fully expanded at one time, besides many 
more, both before and after, all of the richest 
bright crimson. This <plant is now again set 
for bloom, and I expect will have about 65 or 
7U h*ads ; a smaller pJant aibout three feet in 
height is also beautifully set with blossom buds, 
at id will flower any time during the next winter, 
according to its treatment. My attention was 
first drawn to this plant by seeing the very 
large specimens at Mr. Knight's, in the King's 
Road, and I thought if smaller ^ants of the 
species could "be made to flower as well, how 
very desirable they would be. I have ibeeii 
generally successful in my treatment, which 
mainly consists in a careful attention to the 
supply of water. During January and the four 
succeeding mo? iths they req u i re a" very p 1 e nt i f ul 
supply: the four following, viz,, June, July, 
August, and September, only half the quantity; 
and during October, November, and December, 
1 give scarcely any, gradually drying the 'ball 
completely, even to punishing the" iplant. Per- 
haps these hints rmay have some effect in making 
the R, arboreum more universally cultivated and 
better bloomed, / + L. Snow, Sunnton Park, 
Me, Hani, Chron., June 13, 1846. 
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culture, spending his spare time in his garden at Newmills 
near Balerno, lying at an altitude of about 500 feet. To the 
care of his garden, in which it was his delight to work, he brought 
the scientific and patient mind of the botanist. It was always 
a joy seasoned with instruction to wander round the garden in 
his company, noting his pride in success achieved often after 
years of effort. An enthusiastic collector and cultivator, he 
frequently exhibited specimens of interest which came under 
his observation. 

Mr. Clark served many times on the Council, and was 
President of the Society for the period 1908-1910. He con- 
tributed occasionally to the Society's Transactions, his last 
paper dealing with an interesting seedling of Cytisus Adami 
(Trans., xxviii, pt. iii, 1921-1922). He was a regular attender 
at the meetings, and his cheerful and friendly presence will be 
greatly missed. 

Currie Churchyard, where his remains were laid to rest on 
Saturday, 19th June, is near the scene of his cherished botanical 
rambles. His only son has inherited his father's love of 
science and nature, and is now assistant to the Professor of 
Botany in Trinity College, Dublin. R. C. M. 



(^James Whytock) 



By the death of Mr. J. Whytock, V.M.H., the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh loses a member who took a deep interest 
in the proceedings of the Society, and who during the three 
years 1917 to 1920 acted as its President. Mr. Whytock was 
born on the 19th July 1845, and followed the profession of his 
father, who was then head gardener to Lady Keith at Tully- 
allan. 

After leaving home, his first position as a young gardener 
was at Oxenfoord Castle, the residence of the Earl of Stair. 
From there he proceeded to Dalkeith as plant foreman under 
Mr. William Thomson. Leaving Dalkeith, he was appointed 
head gardener to Viscount de Vesci at Abbey Leix, Queen's 
County, Ireland. Thereafter he went to Coolattin Park, Co. 
Wicklow, where he did much to make this celebrated garden 
famous during a long service of twenty years. At the death 
of Mr. Malcolm Dunn he was selected by the Duke of Buc- 
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cleuch to take charge of the gardens at Dalkeith in 1899, 
which position he occupied until his retiral in 1921. During 
this long period he maintained these gardens at a high standard 
of excellence. Mr. Whytock took a keen interest in all sub- 
jects pertaining to his profession, and was an influential 
member of many gardening societies. 

From 1908 to 1910 he was President of the Scottish Horti- 
cultural Association, among the members of which he made 
many friends by his kindly unassuming manner and the keen 
interest he took in all that was likely to lead to the advance- 
ment of the Association. He was awarded the Neill Prize by 
the Eoyal Caledonian Horticultural Society in 1906. 

In 1914 he was honoured by the Eoyal Horticultural Society, 
who awarded him the Victoria Medal of Honour in Horti- 
culture. At the large shows at Chelsea held by this Society 
he had acted as a judge for a considerable number of years. 

Many of the younger generation of gardeners had reason to 
be grateful to Mr. Whytock for the interest he took in their 
future welfare, sparing himself no trouble in his efforts for 
their advancement. 

The genus Whytockia, W. W. Sm., was named in honour 
of Mr. Whytock in 1919, the description being published in 
the Transactions of this Society of that year. E. L. H. 
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WHYLER Jane of 581 Main-street Carlton Nottinghamshire widow 
died 9 February 1526 Probate (limited to settled land) Notting- 
ham 24 December to Emma Porter widow. 
Effects £650. Former Grant D.E. Nottingham May 1926. 



WHVTE Charles Alexander of 16 Chestnut-avenue West South- 
bourne Bournemouth died 26 June 1926 Probate London 2 
September to William Arthur Whyte dealer. 
Effects £3321 os. lod. Resworn £2341 7s. 4d. 



WHYLEY the reverend Francis of 4 Evelyn-gardens South. Kensing- 
ton Middlesex clerk died 10 December 1925 Probate London 10 
February to Gertrude Whyley widow and Evelyn Jane 
Rimington widow. Effects£ - 224 145. 8d. 



WHYMAN Ann Mary of 153A Shortlands-road Sittrngboume Kent 
(wife of Josiah Whyman) died 23 April 1926 Administration 
London 21 May to the said Josiah Whyman salvation army 
officer. Effects^!?; 16s. 9d. 



WHYTE Clara Jane of 229 York-road West Hartlepool (wife of 
Albert John Whytc) died 31 August 1926 at Westmoreland 
House Gainford county Durham Probate Durham 30 December 
to the said Albert John Whyte master mariner and Gertrude 
Stoker (wife of Joseph Ayre Stoker). 
Effects £3894 18s, 2d. 



WHYTE Davina. See BE ATT IE for WHYTE. 



WHYMAN Charles Edward of r4 Parker-street Cambridge died 19 
July 1926 at Addcnbniuke's Hospital Cambridge Administra- 
tion London 7 October to John Joseph Whyman machinist. 
Effects £132 14s. 



WHYTE Elizabeth Isabella. Sec ARCHIBALD for WHYTE. 



WHYMAN David ot Barkway Hertfordshire died 3 January 1926 
Administration Peterborough 29 April to Eliza Whyman widow 
and Maude Emily Battams (wife of Thomas Frederick Battams). 
Effects £1602 iSs. lod. 



WHYTE Frances Honoria of Instow Devonshire spinster died 6 May 
1926 Probate Exeter 24 September to sir Charles Stephen Bine 

Rcnsfiaw baronet. Effects £5927 gs. 



WHYMAN Eliza Jane of 13 Smith-street Hanley Staffordshire 

widow died 27 December 1925 Administration Lichfield 29 

January to John Wilson Whvman stationer's traveller. 
Effects £183 is. Tod. 



WHYTE Harriet of 148 Bethune-road Amhurst Park Stamford Hill 
Middlesex widow died 3 October 1926 Probate London 30 
November to William Arthur Whyte merchant. 
Effects £17493 17s. 4d. 



WHYMAN Henry of Alyn House Castle-street Caergwrle Flintshire BLACK 

died 20 January 1926 Administration St. Asaph 9 April to or 

Florence Whyman spinster and Robert Morrie Roberts minister WHYTE Isabella. See BLACK for WHYTE. 

of the gospel. Effects £553 T7S. 



WHYMARK Albert of Woodland House Snow Hill Crawley Down 
Sussex died 20 April 1920 at Stannd Garter Home for Disabled 
Sailors and Soldiers Petersham Surrey Administ ratio ,1 London 
26 June to Albert Whvmark wheelwright and Percy Richard 
Whymark gardener. Effects £589 5s. 6d. 



WHYMARK Mary Anne of Woodland House Snow Hill Crawley 
Down Sussex (wife of Albert Whymark) died 16 April 192b 
Administration London 6 July to Albert Whymark wheel- 
wright and Pcrtv Richard Whymark gardener. 
Effects 1584 r4s. Cd. 



WHYMARK Moses of pjrkside Ardleigh Green Hornchurch Essex 
died 26 November 1925 Probate London 7 January to John 
William Porter retired house agent. 
Effects £2048 3s. 3d. 



ARNOT 

or 

WHYTE Margaret Jane. See ARNOT for WHYTE. 



WHYTE Petronella of ITatley Manor C a rrick- on- Shannon county 
Leitrim widow died 20 June 1926 at Villa Valentine Biarritz 
France Probate London rg October to George White retired 
major H.M. Army. Effects £4663 5s. 2d. 



WHYTE Robert Algernon of Padley 13 Edge Hill Wimbledon 
Surrey died 7 January 1926 Administration London 13 March to 
Edith Whyte widow. Effects £621 12s. 



MILLS 

or 

WHYTE Robin. See MILLS for WHYTE. 



WHYSALL Jessie of go Ribonc-lane Smethwick Staffordshire widow 
died r March 1924 Administration (limited) Birmingham 28 

October to James Arthur Marigold solicitor the attorney of 
George Edwin Lee. Effects £354 10s. rd. 



WHYTE Thomas of 132 Dundee Loan Fotfar died 5 March 1926 
Confirmation of Laurence Findley Thomas Whyte William 
Donaldson farmer Robert Lawson Crabb bank agent and William 
Leslie Gardner solicitor. Sealed London 4 May. 



WHYSALL John Fletcher of May-terrace Castle Gresley Derbyshire 

died 20 September 1926 Probate London 2 r October to Hannah 
Whysall widow. Effects £198 us. 2d. 



WHYSALL Thomas of Greenhayes St. Philip 's- road Leicester died 
16 January 1926 Probate Leicester 3 March to Lucy Agnes 
Cartwright (wile of Frederick William Cartwright) and Edward 
George Bennett Fowler solicitor. Effects £1 7547 15s. gd. 



STIRLING 

or 

WHYTE Agnes. See STIRLING for WHYTE. 



WHYTE Alexander of 23 Maple-road Leytonstone Essex died 20 
November rg2j Administration London 27 January to James 
Smith Whyte traveller. Effects £gi3 16s. 
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WHYTE William Robertson of Thistle Bank Enniskillen county 
Fermanagh died 25 January 1926 Probate Londonderry to 

Anne McKeller Whyte widow. 
Effects £5845 5s. id. in England. 
Sealed London 9 October. 



.WHYTOCK James^ 15 West Savile-road Edinburgh died 31 Jan- 
Mill 1.1 tij ifi fflnfirmitinn of David Buchan and Alexander 
McKenzic Chishuhn. Sealed London 29 April. 



WIBANT Clemens Rogier Cornelius of Oude Scheveningsche 
Weg 33 Scheveningen Holland died 28 January 1926 Admmis- 
Inuion (limited) London 29 October to Percy William Bullock 
solicitor the attorney o£ Maria Nathalia Dorothea Haffmans 
and Oscar Alfons Willem Wibant. Effects £28 5s. 
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John Wighton 
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Mr. Wighton, who has long occupied the post of gardener to the Earl of Stafford, Cossey 
Park, Norwich, sends us the following reminiscences of his gardening career : — 

"My father began life as a gardener in the famed gardens of Dunkeld. I was born on May 
25, 1803, when my father was gardener at Craiglochart to Dr. Munro, Professor of 
Anatomy in Edinburgh College. At the time I refer to I was only about four years of age, 
yet I remember seeing my father with a rake catching toads, frogs, and lizards from a 
pond, which he said were for my uncle to dissect for Dr. Munro. I likewise remember 
seeing him shooting Fir seeds from a short gun among the crags, so that they might fall 
into the fissures of the rocks. I mention these little incidents merely to show how long 
early impressions last, and that they mould or shape the character or disposition of a 
man for good or evil through life. I have named my uncle because he was a gardener, but 
by dint of perseverance became dissector to Dr. Munro, which enabled him to publish 
his Fife's Anatomy, yet he never lost his love for gardening. 

"After Dr. Munro's death my father became gardener to the Earl of Leven, Melville 
House, Fifeshire. I was sent to an old woman's school, and learned some short words, 
but stopped at the long ones, some of which the good woman did not know herself, and 
she used to say ' hip (miss) them;' but 'hippin' or 'skipping' words would not do 
afterwards at Letham parish school under a sharp master. There I had every 
opportunity of learning, but I regret to say I did not profit by it. I never could spell nor 
read correctly, perhaps owing to a 'dull ear' and slight impediment of speech, 
consequently I was always nearer 'booby' than 'dux' of my class; in fact I never liked 
school, and used to 'cower' at the sight of slates and pens. But this I deeply lamented in 
after-life, because I lost the chance of the means of acquiring knowledge which I never 
could recover. However, I took an interest in flowers, and was pleased with the common 
Chinese Rose, which was then a novelty, so much so that Lord Leven used to invite 
friends to see his 'monthly Rose' in bloom trained to a warm wall. 

"I now advert to my father being gardener to Ramsay Williamson, Lixmount, near 
Edinburgh, which was a sweet little place, kept in excellent order. For this he had the 
2nd prize offered by the Horticultural Society for the best-kept garden near Edinburgh. I 
began now to do a little gardening work, against my father's wishes, however, and was 
placed on trial to a grocer and spirit dealer of Edinburgh; but being in the heart of "Auld 
Reekie" weighing sugar and handing drams of whiskey over the counter to blear-eyed 
women went sore against the grain with me, therefore I gave up all thoughts of 
shopkeeping, and told my parents I would be a gardener if I earned only 'salt to my 
porridge.' This led to my being apprenticed to Mr. Wright, gardener to the Earl of 
Roseberry, Dalmeny Park. Being now in my proper element, I soon acquired the 
knowledge of practical gardening, and was foreman during the latter part of my time 
there, where I passed the last five years of my 'teens.' But as my master had no taste for 
rare plants I left him, and went to Sir Robert Liston's, Milburn Tower. Lady Liston was a 
sincere lover of rare plants, and had the best private collection of them near Edinburgh. I 
now studied hard, and used to think a day was lost if I had not learned the names of a 
few plants, and also added a few specimens of them to my hortus siccus. When young 
men are thus employed they should write the names of plants correctly from a 
catalogue, because the act of doing so fixes them the better on the 

"I advert again to my own bad spelling while at school, in order to record a little 
anecdote of Sir Robert Liston, who came and held up a label on which was the name of a 
plant, and inquired who wrote it. I said it was an old one, and that I had been only a 
short time in his service. Then he turned to my neighbour, and put the same question, 
and he said 'I dinna ken.' 'Eh, eh!' replied Sir Robert, 'I find no one will own it, but I 
advise young men to learn to spell correctly;' and further observed that if he had not 
done so when at school he could not have been able to keep either plants or gardeners. I 
may mention that he began life as a ploughman, but by great perseverance and good 
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patronage he became an Ambassador. While in his service I first saw the Chinese 
Primrose, which cost a guinea; now a better one may be had for a penny. I went from 
Milburn Tower to be foreman to Mr. Gibson, gardener to — Balfour, Esq, Whittinghame, 
East Lothian. The gardens were new, and my master's time was chiefly occupied in the 
general improvement of the pleasure-grounds, which was his great forte, consequently 
the management of the hothouses and kitchen garden were chiefly left to my care. But 
though my master was kind to me still I never liked the place, because there were so 
many 'drinking bouts,' encouraged by some old 'drouthy neebors.' 

"The flower-gardens were formed by Gilpin in the 'natural style ' — just the reverse of 
the geometrical, now in vogue. By the first the flower beds are irregular, while those of 
the latter are regular, and often within the range of the eye, hence their beauty is seen at 
once. Formerly our best landscape gardeners considered this bad taste, and perhaps 
they were right. In general pleasure arises more from looking for or expecting a thing, 
than the possession of it. However, there is no accounting for taste, whether of the 
palate or the eye. This is exemplified by the conversation of two gentlemen respecting 
the Serpentine, when it was first formed. One admired its graceful windings, the other 
said a little more expense would have made it straight. Now, on these opposite views 
hinges the whole art of landscape gardening. 

"The natural style is the best for undulated or shaggy places like that of Whittinghame. 
When there I took my turn at watching the churchyard against 'resurrection men,' and 
so strict was the watch in Scotland that the high prices offered for subjects for dissection 
led brutal ruffians to strangle the living for the purpose. In these days this may seem 
incredible, but it is nevertheless true. Witness Burk and his associate, Hare, who were 
accused of strangling sixteen persons in Edinburgh, and among them was poor Daft 
Jemmy, a well-known character there. The most brutal conduct of the whole band of 
Burkers, to which they both belonged, seemed to be of deeper dye than that of the 
Thugs, because these strangled for the sake of some religious rite, or human offering to 
their Satanic deity. 

"I used to visit the principal gardens in the neighbourhood to see the different ways of 
doing gardening work, I first saw dwarf Apple and Pear trees in pots at Dunbar House, 
and observed the Earl of Lauderdale watering them himself. The gardens at 
Tynninghame were in excellent order, but the grandest feature of the place was the fine 
Holly hedge, the top of which was broad enough to drive a carriage upon it. At Beail — 
Mr. Nesbit's — the flower gardens were in the mixed style, and kept in excellent trim; so 
much so, indeed, that the workmen were forbidden to have large-headed nails in their 
shoes, because they marked the walks. At Luffness, where I had roamed to, there was a 
fruit wall of southern aspect on the wavy or curved plan, by which the trees have the 
whole benefit of the sun, besides which, the curves fence off the cutting winds. The 
borders were covered with smooth turf to prevent the roots of the trees being injured 
by the spade. Newbyth, the seat of — Baird, Esq., was where I first saw Mushrooms 
grown to perfection; the gardener seemed to follow the good old maxim of doing a thing 
himself when he wished it to be extra well done. 

"I now mention being in Messrs. Peacock's nursery, which was famed for Roses. These 
were raised from layers of the current season, and being on their own roots were not so 
apt to die as in the days when they were budded on Briars. From the nursery I was sent 
to Dalhousie Castle to put the wall trees in order, these having been neglected while 
Lord Dalhousie was in Canada; yet the tender plants were cared for. That, however, was 
mistaken economy, because it takes several years to redeem trees, while money can 
soon restore plants. However, I leaped from Dalhousie to Cossey Park, the seat of Lord 
Stafford, when I was twenty-four years of age; and in this family I have been upwards of 
forty years, and have been always kindly treated. I have brought up a large family, three 
of my sons being gardeners; and I give them and others the following advice: — Pay 
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always due respect to your employers. Be honest and kind to the men under you, and 
when reproof is required do it gently but firmly. Mind your own business only, never 
mix up with the petty quarrels of your fellow servants. In leisure time improve your 
minds in reading and writing, but be careful what books you read, for 'though some give 
light, some blindly lead the blind.' If this advice was necessary in Ramsey's time it seems 
doubly so now when so much trash is published. 

"As regards writing, I have myself more or less been engaged in it since the latter part of 
Loudon's time. I have published a book on Bees, and wrote the article on bees in 
Morton's Cyclopaedia of Agriculture. Besides I have written in the gardening papers on 
various subjects, ranging from the formation of coal in antediluvian bogs, to the 
formation of ice at the bottom of water instead of at the top. This phenomenon, which is 
called 'stock frost,' and is known to the Germans as grundice, was discussed in Notes and 
Queries, and a 'Fen-man' said I had 'hit the right nail on the head.' I have corresponded 
with leading writers on natural history, among them the late Mr. Waterton, whom I have 
reason to remember, because he threatened me with a birch rod for having backed up 
what a correspondent stated in Loudon's Magazine concerning squirrels being 
carnivorous: at least they sometimes harry birds' nests of their young. 

"As gardeners by their calling are often exposed to extreme heat and cold, and thus 
break the organic laws, which the Almighty has wisely ordained for their benefit, I regret 
to say that my headiness against those laws has been my greatest fault in connection 
with gardening, because they cannot be broken, especially in after-life, with impunity." 

Early in January last Mr. Wighton was presented with a valuable purse of money by his 
employer, Lord Stafford, as a testimonial of respect for long service in his lordship's 
family. It is always pleasing to hear of such kindness, which exemplifies the good feeling 
that should exist between masters and servants. 
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— Wc h^ve to rcrf»riL with rcprl the ikaLh of Mir, 
JotIM WtriHToN, girdcncr In the Larl c/ Stafford, 
at Co*acy Paik, rK'ir Norwich^ which tonk |>b«on 
the 2j«l ult. Ik 1 1 ml t jiiU Iccn hi", mual refund to 
vce th.il n|| wim well fnr (he night, when he wait Kind 
with an ai«tplcciic fit, from which he il«t nut rteover,. 
Mr, WiglKon, »hn had T«ich«rl the ogc nf seventy- 
fiw JTnr^ having 1*cen born In X#oj t wn* a very old 
cwcnxiorkal eiifri-^vnvlmii - f the tiun/ftin i' i'firomti,- 

I i if tlx i'britt itti.f /bma/t*iit, ami iuA hctn pjJir- 

Ocncr jit r«wcy llark for ever h.ilf n. century, for he 
icltt u* in an iiuio1ii^i;raphlcn,l notice of hi** lift-, pub- 
lihhcil, with a jw'wi', in the L'At Jfntrt' CArvnirtt 
fur r*77 (.n.i. vhL, f> 4<jt| ikM he Hl lenped frnm 
Itnlhoirtio C^tle t>> dwiicy i'-ifk Whrn he Mtlmnty' 
fuur yean of njjeu" Alxmt two yenn. nince ht wa* 
t n -iiii.l *ilh .i finr .i of unjncjr hy Lord Stafford en 
a tcntltinMibl (f re»[HCL Jbff Ri» f.iiilifiil di^Jurjjc of 
i in- ■ I ,■ 1 1 1 1. ; Mi loMpilJujJ he InsiL hcen In service 

Ja hit lwdihrp*i family. Qird. Chron., 1878 
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L.ELI A GOULDIANA. 

We herewith give our readers an illustration (fig. 28) 
of this beautiful winter flower, taken from a specimen 
which wits in bloom last Christmas, and about the 
beginning of this year, in the collection of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart,, M,P. ( the President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, at Eurford Lodge, Dorking. 
The plant in question bad ten spikes, bearing 
together over [arty flowers, their bright rosy* crimson 
sepals, petals, and label! ura present a glowing piece 
of colour which would be attractive at any season 
of the year ; but is doubly so m the middle of winter, 
when all outride the houses is in sombre garb- The 
plant, an introduction of Messrs, Siebrecht & 
Wad ley, of New York, lias frequently been men- 
tioned in our columns, and its merit* fully dis- 
cussed. Ladia Gouldiana is the best of its section 
which has yet appeared, and it has been found easy 
to cultivate it in company with its pQ$frbre& t L. 
autuiunalis, L. anceps, &c> 




Since the unexpected death of the late John 
Woodbridge, of Syon, one of our best known gar- 
deners, there bus been no member of the gardening 
fraternity whose decease, so un looked for, has created 
mure interest or elicited wider sympathy than has 
that of William Wildsmith, of lie ck field, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty- two years. Most 
deservedly ranking amongst our best gardeners, he, 
by diut of singular energy and force of character, had 
developed into one of the most widely known. Pro- 
bably hardly a living gardener is better known than 
he was, and few will grudge him the reputation. 
Whilst possessed of some peculiarities which might 
under other circumstances have developed into 
marked eccentricities, jet those who thoroughly 
understood him and realised his singularly energetic 
character, ami fully knew his undoubted goodness of 
heart, will have no dillicultv in admitting that 
originality and force were in him such marked 
features as to excuse trivialities or defects not worth 
dwelling upon* We are rather concerned with un- 
doubted virtues, with unquestioned capacities, and 
these in Mr. Wildsmith were very marked, Ilis 
character was eminently impressed on the gardens 
where for over twenty- two years he was the presiding 
genius. M;> rinds of horticulturists found their way 
to llerkrleld from time to time, and ail came away 
charmed and delighted. The soul of the man was 
impressed in his work, and that work was some of the 
best and most perfect to be found in British 

gardening. 

Born at Bradford, in Yorkshire, of which town the 
deceased sometimes referred to as his M native 
village " he brought all the acuteness and vigilance 
of the Yorkshireman into his profession. His first 
entry into actual gardening life seems to have 
been in the famous Suffolk gardens of Shrublaud, 
where under a Mr. Taylor he first developed 
that taste for garden flower-bed* I in j. which dis- 
played itself in such beautiful lorni later at Ileek- 
field. Later he was at Wooiverstone with the 
veteran Sheppard, who is still there; also at Powis 
Castle, Welshpool, with Brown ; after that at Chirk 
Castle, Denbigh, with another Brown ; then at 
Wynnstay with a gardener named B*?ll ; and finally 
he went to Ueckfield, first as foreman under Dtverri- 
house, and subsequently under Short, whom he early 
succeeded as lo-nd pinien'T at Cluistrurn, 1>'V7, 
That would make his service as gardener to Viscount 
Kversl^y lirsl, iiud later to the Honourable Miss 
ShawLefevre, to have been a little over twenty-two 
years, tt ia worthy of note that Mr. Wildsmith 
survived his esteemed employer Lord Ever&ley just 
thirteen months. As was mentioned last week, he 
was the victim of an accident which, nearly fatal 
in its effects at the time t distressingly affected his 
In-all h always ulLer. Driving home from Winch- 



field one dark night when returning from London, 
the horse shied at some object in the road t 
turning the cart over, and throwing Mr. Wildsuiith 
and his then foreman, Mr. W. L2es, into a ditch. 
Toe younger man escaped unhurt, bnt the elder one 
was so injured in the back, that it was long before 
he recovered ; indeed, to the last, the injury then ut- 
ilised made him a living martyr to pain. In 
spite of this affliction, however, his energy never 
quailed. Enthusiastic in his love fur garden- 
ing, sufferings which would have proved too much 
for less ardent meu, seemed only to stimulate 
him to increased exertions, and he worked and went 
about here and there, and literally everywhere, with 
an energy which was truly surprising. Only the 
most exacting of duties or physical weakness 
kept him from attending the meetings of the Fruit 
Committee of the Koyai Horticultural Society, and of 
which he long was a member. He also furnished 
several papers to the Society* conferences and 
meetings, aud was active at the Apple and Tear 
Conferences, especially also during the past year at 
the Vegetable aud Chrysanthemum Conferences. 
His admirable abilities kef it him in great request as 
a judge at horticultural shows, and through these 
engagements, apart fru:u his HpcknVhl friendships, 
he made numerous acquaintances in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

In years past he often showed how well fruit was 
grown at Qeckfield, and if later he did not compete, 
it was chiefly because his physical weakness could not 
bear the strain. The beauty of tin* lWi-r - u U n - 
at Hecktield, and the singularly admirable way in 
which every department was kept, came to he 
regarded as household words \ and literally people 
by thousands flocked to see the place during the 
summer season. There are many far more pre- 
tentious gardens than Ileckfield is, but none 
are more beautifully <kept. Most happy in his 
relations with his employers, who entertained for 
him the warmest regard, he was also exceedingly 
successful in securing the esteem of those under him, 
aud from Hecktield have gone forth during the past 
twenty years several first-class gardeners. 

Beyond his well-known professional capacity, he 
was also endowed with exceeding good nature and 
large- heartedc ess. For years a subscriber to [the 
Gardeners* lienevolent Fund ; on the promotion of 
the Gardeners' Orphan Fund he threw himself into 
the work with zeal, and became, as a local secretary, 
a most valuable helper. We. are constrained to say 
that lew gardeners will be more missed than will be 
William Wild -mi I ft, Shortly after his appointment 
as gardener at Ileckfield he married Helena, daughter 
of the biuLsH', Mr, TaV. who "iin ives him. He leave* 
no children. 

— Few that have had the happiness of the per- 
sonal acquaintance, or been associated in any enter- 
prises with our late friend, but must pause to express 
regret at his death, and test to his marvellous 
energy t and surpassing ability and worth. Ever 
since the serious gig accident that bo severely shat- 
tered him some time since, he worked against and 
mastered physical dillicul I ie.s that would have 
vanquished most men, and yet possibly some of his 
best work in the garden and through the press hiia 
been done since his accident. Mr. Wildsmith was 
as worthy of our esteem as a man, as of our ad miration 
a* a gardener. Nothing could move him from his 
devotion to conviction, truth, and duty, within the 
domain of social or moral life, nor stop him in his 
onward progress towards the perfecting of the art 
of gardening. Whatever he did, he did with 
all his might, and in his own thorough-going way, 
seeking the elevation of gardeners and the improve- 
ment of gardening. The two objects couM hardly 
be said to be separated in bin widely cultured im- 
pulsive mind. The better the instrument the higher 
the work Unit may reasonably be expected from it, 
was probably the unspoken formula on which he 
based his lifelong labours for the elevation of gar- 
deners through temperance, higher education, the 
best object lessons in thn garden, and other 



ameliorative agencies. Though wo are ,\]] the 
poorer for the loss of such a man, fortunately much 
of his best work still remains to us in print, and the 
memory of his taste and genius, and not a little of 
his most valuable horticultural work at Heck field, 
will long live in the minds of his fellows, and will 
doubtless prove a source of strength and inspiration 
to the younger men who can hardly fail to have 
imbibed some of his character aud enthusiasm 
as they grew up into wise men in horticulture, 
beneath the dailv fostering of his wide experience, 
Z*i T, Fk h. 



Nursery Notes. 

— . — * i 

MlvSSliK, B. B. LAIRD & SONS. 

A yesit to the Royal Winter Garden Nursery of 
Laird & Sons" at West Coates, Edinburgh, is a treat 
to lovers of plants and flowers that may be equalled 
in a few cities, and surpassed in none out of London. 
This is especially true in mid-winter — the time 
when these notes were taken— when the spacious 
and handsome conservatory abounds in richly varied 
masses of forced flowers and foliage plants adapted 
to meet the large requirements of Edinburgh society 
then at home in the city* 

In few establishments is forcing done more suc- 
cessfully than here. The success is due in a large 
extent to the special fitness of the equipments pro- 
vided for the work, but the management is also 
faultless, as maybe seen in the | >■ ■ ■ ! ■ r siieeimena 
of Lilac and of Lily of the Valley and other llowers 
blooming before their time, and so profusely aud taste* 
fully displayed iu the great show-house. Lilac, 
judging from the great number of plants in bloom, 
and of others in the forcing-houses in various stages 
of progress, and the large reserve of finely-budded 
stock standing iu a cool-house, waiting to be drafted 
into the forcing-house, must be a great favourite 
with the fashionable customers of the lirm. It is 
most in demand, it appears, in the form of cut sprays, 
and pays well thus, but sells sparingly, aud is not 
profitable when the plants themselves are bought 
outright. 

Behind the Koval Winter harden are situated 
the numerous stoves, greenhouses, offices, and 
workshops of the eatablishtueii I r in compact and 
orderly array, in the form ol a square. The arrange- 
ment is unique in its way. To economise space, the 
counting-house, boiler-house, packing-shed*, store- 
house, joiners'-shop, coach-house, and stables, occupy 
the ground-level on three sides of the square. Above 
these buildings is erected a suite of line span -roofed 
plant- houses, the floors of which rest on iron beams, 
and are rendered damp-proof by cement, so as to 
prevent water from penetrating to the buildings 
underneath. Access to these plant, houses is obtained 
from the ground level by flights, of steps. Some 
little extra work is, no doubt, caused by this arrange- 
ment of the major portion of the plant houses, but 
there are countervailing advantages. The site is 
almost wholly surrounded by lofty dwelling-houses, 
which, had the plant- ho uses been built, on the ground 
level, would have overshadowed them more or less 
in Bummer as well as ia winter, Cut in their com- 
paratively elevated position they receive a fair amount 
of light at all seasons, are removed from the influence 
of dust from the busy thoroughfares that bound two 
sides of the place, and are, by reason of their dryness 

and ni model wintering houses for the various 

classes of stock that rind shelter in them. 

These elevated h on sea are filled chiefly witti 
hard-wooded plants. One of the first to be 
entered iu the suite, we found, contained an 
excellent collection of New Holland plants and 
Ericas in fine saleable condition, Messrs. Laird 
rind a growing taste for these springing up among 
their customers, ami experiencing some dillicultv 
in getting orders made up, even in London, when 
wanted, determined a few years ago to add a 
collection of them to their own stock. Two Icng 
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than old hotbed manure that has lain long enough 
to get mellow ; but for light soils old cow manure 
is excellent, but it should remain in a heap at least 
six months before using it. Beds intended for 
Carnations cannot be stirred about too much at 
this season, provided it is done in fine weather when 
the surface is dry. If there should be any wire- 
worms or other injurious insects in the land, fre- 
quent stirring will give the birds a chance to find 
them. A sprinkling of soot will be beneficial in 
freeing the land from insects and cleansing it from 
fungoid spores or anything else of a deleterious 
character. This preparatory work will save a lot 
of trouble after the plants are set out. Trapping 
with bait of Carrot or Potato is the best remedy 
during spring and summer should any wireworms 
remain after the plants are set out. — E. H. 

Abortive Mushrooms on Mushroom bed. 
— I am sending you a specimen of the fungus that 
is covering our Mushroom beds, and should be 
glad if you can give me any information as to its 
cause and remedy. We had the spawn in the early 
part of last year, and had most excellent crops of 
Mushrooms, both in quantity and quality. The 
last beds in the year were affected much as they 
now are, and we had no result at all. We com- 
plained of this in ordering more for this season 
The nurseryman could not account for it, and sent 
directions for making the beds which my gardener 
has carefully observed, with this most vexatious 
result. The first bed produced a thick crop of 
these fungi. — A. Ellis. 

*,* With the note was forwarded a densely 
compacted mass of strong-smelling, white, globular 
fungoid growths, varying in size from that of a pea 
to a small marble. The Mushroom bed appears to 
have produced an enormous number of these 
growths, all close together. On making sections of 
the larger examples, it is not difficult to find the 
cap and gills of the fungi in a small and abortive 
condition, and it is probable that each of these 
innumerable small white objects represents a 
true Mushroom. The spawn is not at fault, but the 
manner of making the bed. The bed is possibly 
too rich, but without particulars I cannot say. 
Mushrooms are very sensitive to their surroundings 
and more often do badly in a too rich than in a too 
poor material. Various other fungi occasionally 
grow in the style of our correspondent's Mushrooms, 
and the change is always brought about (as far 
as I know) by something wrong or peculiar in the 
habitat or surroundings. Mushrooms sometimes 
grow — when a bed is exhausted— as simple white 
clubs with no cap. — W. G. S. 

Sulphide of potassium. — In answer to 
"E. H. K." (TnE Gabden, January 18, p. 68), 
I must confess that I was not aware that the 
sulphide acted in the manner described by him on 
woodwork. It has happened that I have never 
employed it for plants growing near the roof, and 
consequently have had no opportunity of observing 
this peculiarity, which will undoubtedly in some 
measure militate against its use. In the case 
of pot plants, however, it may be used without 
any such disagreeable effect, as they can in a 
general way he laid on their sides when 
syringed, and in many instances, especially in 
the case of large plants, they can be taken out- 
side. As this anti-mildew chemical appears to 
injure paint so badly, one would naturally think it 
would have the same effect on the foliage. When 
the plants are syringed there remains for a day or 
two a bluish tinge, but this disappears, and, so far 
as my experience goes, leaves no stain on the leaves. 
Neither have I ever known a leaf to be in the 
least injured, even when hot sun strikes on the 
plants, which I cannot say for sulphur. I should 
not have recommended the use of anything that I 
had not tried, and can only repeat that at the rate 
of a quarter of an ounce to the gallon I have 
found it safe and efficacious.— J. C. B. 



consisting of four bronze medals, and £5 each, at the 
Chrysanthemum Centenary, which opens on .Nov. 11 ; 
and also a special silver medal each to Mr. Bruce 
Pindlay, of Manchester, and Mr. David Thomson, ot 
Dnimlanrig, iu recognition of their valuable services to 
British horticulture. 



Societies and Exhibitions. 



The Veitch Memorial Fund. — At a meeting 
of the trustees of the Veitch Memorial Fund, held on 
the 23rd ult. — present, Dr. Eobert Hoge (in the 
chair), and Messrs. T. B. Haywood, G. F. Wilson, 
and II. J. Veitch— it was decided to give four prizes, 



NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 
Annual Meeting. 
The annual general meeting of this society was 
held on Monday evening last at Anderton's Hotel, 
Fleet Street, when there was a large attendance of 
members, Mr. E. Sanderson being in the chair. 

The first business was the reading of the report 
and balance-sheet. The report showed that the 
past year was one of unusual activity and progress 
not only as regards increase of members and affi- 
liated societies, hut also the exhibitions, which 
throughout have been a marked success. The pro- 
vincial show at Hull was evidence of the power the 
society has now assumed, the quality and quantity 
of the exhibits, and the attendance of visitors ex- 
ceeding general expectations, and the January show 
was one of the best yet held. From the reading of 
the halance-sheet it appears that the receipts were 
£871 10s. 8d. and the expenditure £852 9s. lid., 
leaving a balance of £19 9d., with a reserve fund 
invested in 2f Consols of £100 9s. 9d. The 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet was then 
carried. Mr. Starling, the treasurer, hoped to see 
the reserve fund larger. 

A long list of members in arrears with their sub 
scriptions was read, and it was proposed and 
seconded that their names be erased from the books 

A gratifying announcement was that the sum of 
£1 59 10s. had already been promised towards the 
Centenary Fund, which the chairman hoped will 
be largely increased. 

As there was no alteration in the rules they were 
taken as read, and the same list of officers as stood 
last year was proposed for re-election. An auditor 
to fill the place of Mr. Drain, jun., was elected, Mr. 
Robert Cannell being nominated to the post; also 
Mr. Crane, who again offered his services. The 
officers for the ensuing year are therefore : Treasurer, 
Mr. J. R. Starling ; chairman of committees, Mr 
R. Ballantine ; vice-chairman of committees, Mr 
E. C. Jukes ; honorary secretary, Mr. Wm. Holmes 
and foreign corresponding secretary, Mr. C. Har 
man Payne. 

A warm tribute was paid Lord Brooke, M.P., for 
the ability with which be filled the chair at the 
annual dinner, and it was considered a great ad- 
vantage to have secured his services as president of 
the society. 

Mr. E. C. Jukes, who proposed the re-election of 
Mr. Holmes as bon. secretary and superintendent of 
shows, said it was difficult to say anything new 
with regard to Mr. Holmes, to whom the success of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society was in great 
part due, and expressed his sincere hope that he 
would soon recover his health, that had been fail- 
ing for several months. Mr. Sanderson said he 
felt all the members present would subscribe 
heartily to what Mr. Jukes had said. In the course 
of returning thanks Mr. Holmes said it was his in- 
tention, if the members were willing, to accept 
office for one year more, and he had given this notice 
so that the society might be prepared to then re- 
lieve him of the work of secretary. His ambition 
was to see through the centenary year, which 
should be the most successful in the annals of the 
society, but that must be his last year in office, for 
the rea»on that during the past few months he had 
suffered in health, and from the increasing de 
mand on his time that the work required. 

According to the rule, one-third of the members 
forming the general committee retire in rotation 
each year. Sixteen candidates were nominated, and 
the following gentlemen elected : Messrs. Boyce, 
Crane, Dean, Gibson, Gordon, Jones, Laing, Mard 
lin, Sanderson, Stevens, Wright, Wynne and Mr 
Briscoe Ironside. 



Applications for affiliation were received from 
the Sevenoaks and the Taunton Chrysanthemum 
Societies. 

Mr. Jukes proposed that some acknowledgment 
be given to Miss Holmes for her services to the 
society, as it was well known that to her a consider- 
able share of the work fell, and he felt it would be 
a graceful and feeling act to show their apprecia- 
tion for it. He thought that a sum of money should 
also be set apart to obtain paid assistance for Mr. 
Holmes. 

The following resolution was then proposed and 
seconded : " That Miss Holmes be requested to ac- 
cept from the society the sum of £10 as a grateful 
recognition for the services she has given, and that 
the committee be authorised to set aside such a sum 
of money as will procure efficient assistance to Mr. 
Holmes." 

Votes of thanks to the officers for their services 
during the past year and to the chairman for pre- 
siding were passed. 





Obituary, 

of mr. wildsj 

-gninrr t.D pTPSS \£ & 

■Teat regret of the unexpected death of Mr. 
Wildsnuth, for many years gardener at Heck- 
field. He was one of our best gardeners, 
and thorough in various ways in the flower 
as well as in the fruit garden. People accus- 
tomed to criticise the press often say they 
never knew a good gardener who was a 
writer — a foolish statement, which some of 
best gardeners from "W. Thomson, of 
Chiswiok (author of the "Practical Gardener"), 
to W. Coleman, A. F. Barron, T. Baines, and 
mauy other men of our own day disprove. 
Mr. "Wildsmith is a bright example of the 
same kind, as what he knew as a gardener he 
was able to convey well to others. For years 
he has been one of the best writers on The 
Garden. Heokfield, where could be seen 
some of the best examples of flower garden- 
ing possible in a formal garden, has often 
been described by ns. Of late years he had 
begun to use many hardy flowers, and was 
much pleased with the result. Mr. Wild- 
smith was one of our best fruit growers, 
having sent fine examples both of indoor and 
outdoor fruits to the shon-s of recent years 
at Kensington and Chiswick. His collec- 
tion of Pears at the Chiswick Congress was 
one of the best there, 



Ivy banks and borders.— Much more might be 
done with Ivy in working out details in the desigus of 
ornamental gardening. 1 should like to see some of 
the steep Grass slopes that get so brown in hot sum- 
mers planted with Emerald Green Ivy. There would 
he a great saviDg of labour, as these turf banks, apart 
from their rusty appearance in dry seasons, are dithcnlt 
to mow and keep in order. This is a good season to 
plant Ivy, and if rooted cuttings are planted and 



I. 



cheap u 

might say, winter, as the Snowdrops and Daffodils 
will blossom amid the shelter of the Ivy leaves very 
early. — E. H. 

Names of plants.—/. Berry.— 1, Angrieciim 

eburneum virens ; 2, Chimonanthus fragrans. -J. J- 

— Corylopsis spicata. B. E. C— 1, Cnpressns Law- 

soniana argentea variegata ; 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 
3, Jnniperus Sabini ; 5, Thuja gigantea; 5, Thujopsis 
dolobrata; 6, Cupressus sp. (send better specimen).— 
—Northumbria.—i, Hedera Glymi j 2, H. angulans. 

Names of fruits.— Anon.— 3, Court of Wick. 
We are unable to name the others at this late period 
of the season. Mrs. Ifyde.— Apple Bymer. 
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one left as an experiment, and which has not been 
greased either. We had strong hopes that the 
" Strawsonizer " machine would ere this have re- 
lieved us, the reports of experts being so flattering 
and decided, but our machine does not come to 
hand, from some unknown cause. 

It is not only fruit trees that will have to be 
dealt with, as hedges, Oak trees, &c, also suffered. 
A few more moths of the mottled umber winter 
moth have been trapped since Christmas, being 
attached to the grease bands. Gas-lime is not a 
deterrent to these nocturnal marauders, whilst we 
found hand-picking in Hay a very costly and in- 
convenient operation. W. Crump. 

Jfadresjield. 



Obituary. 



PETER HENDERSON. 
The American mails hring intelligence of the 
death of a well-known writer on horticultural 
subjects, Mr. Peter Henderson, which occurred at 
his residence on Jersey City Heights. He was born 
in Edinburgh in 1823, and was apprenticed to gar- 
dening at the age of sixteen. In 1843 he went to 
the States, where he soon became famous for his 
popular writings. His hest known works are 
" Gardening for Profit," " Gardening for Pleasure," 
and " How the Faim Pays." Mr. Henderson was 
at the time of his death the head of one of the 
largest seed businesses in America, in which his 
two sons were his partners. The following notice 
of him appeared in Garden and Forest : — 

The death of Peter Henderson removes a conspicu- 
ous figure from American horticulture. He was a 
frequent contributor to many journals devoted to 
agriculture and horticulture, and a prominent place 
was always accorded to him at the meetings of the 
Association of American Florists, and of kindred 
societies, as well as in the husiness councils of his 
associates in the trade. Altogether he was more 
widely and familiarly known than any other man 
in connection with the horticulture of the country. 
Few men have exerted so marked an influence in 
his chosen field of activity. To him more than to 
any other one are we indebted for many improved 
processes in the production and distribution of 
plants. He not only aided in this direction by 
his writings, hut he exemplified his counsel in action, 
and a visit to his establishment was an object- 
lesson to all who wished to learn how horticultural 
practice could he made more cheap, simple and effec- 
tive. Every square of glass and every foot of ground 
were always occupied to the full limit of their ca- 
pacity, and every man was accomplishing all that 
was possible by trained skill and thorough organi- 
sation. Mr. Henderson's alertness, enterprise, and 
success as a business man were known to all the 
world, but only to those who were admitted to a 
closer intimacy was the genuine worth of his cha- 
racter fully revealed. His integrity was beyond 
any shadow of suspicion, his public spirit was uni- 
versally recognised, his robust manliness and force 
were admired by all who came in contact with him, 
hut the considerate kindliness of his disposition 
will bring more tender memories to many a man 
who has received from him prompt and generous 
assistance at precisely the time when sympathy 
and help were needed. 



f THE LATE MR. WILDSMITH.) 

SHOul»^ey^ral^rrespondent£off^jUri15utes to the 
memory ofomTof our very Utefand most energetic 
of gardeners, as found in our late esteemed friend, 
Mr. Wildsmith, it will not he a matter for surprise. 
Not merely was he one of the hest of gardeners, 
but he was also one of the best known, and 
his native energy rendered him so restless that he 
seemed never so happy as when most active. 
Widely engaged as a horticultural judge, an able 
member of the fruit committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, always ready to act as promotor 
of the Apple, vegetable, and other conferences held 
at Chiswick ; a steady subscriber and helper of the 
Gardeners' Benevolent Institution ; a local secretary 



and efficient, even enthusiastic, worker for the 
Gardeners' Orphan Fund ; a member of some of his 
district horticultural societies ; an intelligent con- 
tributor to the gardening press ; indeed, a thorough 
all round man. Such are some of the claims which 
the late gardener of Heckfield had upon the kindly 
remembrance of his fellows. Very delightful were 
the relationships which existed hetween him and 
his late employer, Viscount Eversley, as also with 
his more recent one, the Hon. Miss Shaw Lefevre. 
Those relationships aprroached far nearer to what 
are called f:kLdihip i.nd kindly regard than is 
usually found. Few higher tributes can be 
paid to any man's character than that those 
whom he seived should value him so highly. Spe- 
cially kind, and I may say affectionate, were the 
relationships which existed hetween him and his 
old foremen. Not one of these left Heckfield with- 
out finding in his former head a warm friend who 
did his best, and invariably successful best, too, to 
find them good situations. Every one of these, 
even though some years have elapsed since fellow- 
service was severed, have for Mr. Wildsmith only 
feelings of the deepest respect and warm regard. 
To have thus retained through long years such 
pleasing sentiments in the minds of former juniors 
is indeed tribute worthy of all admiration. It was 
from the very first of Mr. Wildsmith's administra- 
tion of Heckfield Gardens to his alt too untimely 
death his unceasing effort to do whatever he did 
well. I have never seen a garden more thoroughly 
done ; probahly no one ever did. Its order was per- 
fect, and the quality of the work found in all de- 
partments admitted of little adverse criticism. In 
many respects there had to be makeshifts in both 
fruit and plant culture in the gardens which some 
other gardeners know nothing of, but in all respects 
all was well done. His flower garden was his 
pride, his fruit his joy, and his vegetables his full 
satisfaction. All were equally regarded with loving 
esteem and favour. There are plenty of good gar- 
deners in the kingdom, and the place of the de- 
parted one will soon be filled, but no one can ever 
absolutely replace that wonderfully active, ener- 
getic, and high-spirited man who many of us, his 
friends, will long remember as William Wildsmith. 
Mr. Wildsmith was fifty-two years of age, having 
been at Heckfield as gardener some twenty-four 
years. He was a native of Bradford, Yorkshire. 
His early garden life was spent at Shrubland Park, 
under Taylor, and here he first drank in his love 
for decorative flower gardening, which at Heckfield 
later he developed into such a beautiful aspect, 
although towards the close of his life he had ma- 
terially changed his views in favour of the wider 
use of hardy flowers. He seems also to have served 
at Woolverstone under Sheppard, who has thus out- 
lived his pupil ; at Powis Castle under Brown, at 
Chirk Castle with yet another Brown, and at 
Wynnstay under a Mr. Bell. From there he came to 
Heckfield, acting as foreman to Mr. Dwerrihouse, 
and later to Mr. Watt, whose reign at Heckfield was 
indeed short, and whom he succeeded as gardener 
at Christmas, 18G7. Mr. Goodacre, of Elvaston, 
one of the first fruit growers, was, I believe, Mr. 
Wildsmith's first foreman ; Mr. Crump, of Madres- 
field, so well known to our readers, was another 
Heckfield foreman ; so also were Mr. Turton, of 
Maiden Erleigh, Mr. Heath, of Tamworth House, 
Mr. W. Lees, of Newmarket, and some others 
whose names do not at present occur. — A. D. 

Few who were privileged to know or be 

associated with Mr. Wildsmith in literary and 
other matters but will pause to express regret at 
his all too early death, and express their admira- 
tion at his marvellous energy and surprising ability 
and worth. Ever since the trap accident of about 
two years since, which so severely shattered his 
constitution, he has worked against physical suffer- 
ings and difficulties that would have overpowered 
most men. With him difficulties but stimulated to 
more successful effort, so that perhaps some of his 
best work in the garden and through the press has 
been done since his accident. Mr. Wildsmith was as 
worthy of our esteem as a man as of our admira- 
tion as a gardener. Nothing could move him from 
his devotion to conviction, truth, and duty. What- 
ever he did, he did with all his might and in his 
523 



own thorough-going way, and with his eyes, head, 
hands, and heart wide open towards the elevation 
of gardeners as well as the improvement of garden- 
ing. The two suhjects could hardly be said to be 
separated in his broadly cultivated and impulsive 
mind. The hetter the instrument the higher and 
better the work that reasonably might be expected 
from it was probably the unspoken formula on 
which he based his life-long labours for the eleva- 
tion of gardeners, throagh temperance, higher edu- 
cation, the best object lessons in the garden and 
other instructive and ameliorative agencies. Though 
we are all the poorer for the loss of such a wise 
and generous friend, fortunately, most of his best 
work is still our abiding heritage through the 
press, and the memory of his taste and genius and 
not a little of his solid work at Heckfield will long 
live in the minds of his compeers, and will doubt- 
less prove a source of strength and of inspiration 
to the younger men, who can hardly fail to have 
imbibed some of his character and enthusiasm as 
they grew up beneath the daily fostering of his 
ripe experience and ever-widening mellowing wis- 
dom. — D. T. Fish. 

By the death of this eminent and thoroughly 

practical gardener horticulture loses one of her 
brightest sons. His early death will be deplored 
by a large circle of friends. There are many of 
his pupils now holding responsible situations, and 
many a gardener of the present day owes him a 
debt of gratitude for his ever ready helping hand 
and boundless good nature. He was born at Brad- 
ford, Yorks, in 1838, and gained his early training 
in those excellent schools of Wynnstay (twice), 
Shrubland, Trentham, and Powis Castle, where I 
served under him. He was next engaged by the 
late Lord Eversley in 1865 as general foreman, and 
in about two years afterwards was made head gar- 
dener, a post he filled with distinction till the day 
of his death. He never possessed a very robust 
constitution, but an accident from a trap some 
years ago, combined with the loss of his late noble 
employer, whose decease he felt acutely, very much 
affected him. Those who knew the gardens at 
Heckfield in 1865, which Nature had done so much 
for, will best realise the splendid landscape, the 
lovely vistas, the unique examples of geometrical 
flower gardening, and the grand effect produced by 
harmonising combinations of subtropical with 
hardy and half-hardy plants. The pleasing repose 
and general neatness of the whole place can never 
be forgotten. Mr. Wildsmith's abilities as a suc- 
cessful fruit grower and exhibitor are well known. 
Whatever plants he took in hand were well grown. 
His zeal for horticulture was not less than it was 
for the temperance cause— a cause he warmly 
advocated. He was buried in the little cemetery 
at Heckfield, which he had so recently laid out and 
planted. About 300 gardening and other friends 
were present, including deputations from various 
associations, and much grief was expressed at his 
early death. Very many beautiful wreaths were 
forwarded. — W. Cbump, Madresfield Court. 



Erratum.— In our account of the death of Mr. 
Wildsmith in laet week's issue (p. 11"), for W. Thom- 
son, of Chiswick, author of the "Practical Gardener," 
read, author of the " Gardener's Assistaut." 

The scarcity of Holly berries this season is 
fairly general, but occasionally a specimen laden with 
the rich red fruits greets us. At Castle Hill, Engle- 
field Green, there is a specimen betweeu 20 feet and 
30 feet iu height covered with berries, and a per- 
fect blaze of colour. Such a specimen is uoteworthy 
in this season of scarceness. Well-berried branches 
last Christmas in the markets fetched remarkable 
prices, and many a noble specimen has suffered irro- 
parably to satisfy an increasing demand in decora- 
tions. 

Odontoglossum Broomeanum is the name 
now giveu to the plant mentioned last week on pago 
102, under the heading " A uew Odontoglossum." 

Names of plants. — John Watson.— Oncidium 

hsematochilum. Walter S. Tighe. — The Anemone 

is a double form of A. fulgens. The Cedar is Cedrus 

Libani. O. D. Johnson. — 1, Sedum acre ; 2, S. 

glaucum ; 3, Pollionia Daveauana ; 4, Mentha Pulegium 
gibraltarica ; 5, Pellionia pulchra. 



1890. 



WILDS "] 

otherwise V Elizabeth. 
WILDES J 

Personal Estate £5. 



19 November. 



The Will of Elizabeth Wilds other- 



wise Wildes (Wife of Thomas Wildes) late of Canon Pion 
in the County of Hereford who died 14 October 1890 
at Canon Pion was proved 
Thomas 
Executor. 



Wildes of 



at Hereford by the said 
Canon Pion Yeoman the sole 



WILDS William Henry. 

Personal Estate £853 3s. 3d, 




29 August, 
of Pore - street 



The Will of Willia: 



Hertford in the 



l Henry Wilds late 

County of Hertford 

Architect and Surveyor who died 17 April 1890 at Eore- 
street was proved at the Principal Registry by Mary 
Jane Wilds of Fore - street Widow the Relict the sole 
Executrix. 



17 March. 
Heck field 



The Will of William Wildsmith late of 

Gardener 



in the County of Southampton 

who died 29 January 1890 at Heckfield was proved at 
Winchester by Helena Barbara Wildsmith of Heckfield 
Widow the Relict and Thomas Turton of Maiden Erleish 

the County of Berks Gardener the 



near Reading 
Executors. 



m 



WILDSMITH William Harris 

Personal Estate £125 16s. 



t - 



12 February. The Will of William Harris Wildsmith 
late of Bromsgrove in the County of Worcester 
Purniture Broker who died 31 Januarv 1890 at Broi 



is. 



Worcester 



Bromsgrove Builder the sole Executor. 



WILEMAN Fanny. 

Personal Estate £82 0s. lOd. 



* • 



WILES Catherine. 

Personal Estate £17 10s. 



22 December. 



Administration of the Personal Estate 



(Wif. 



William Wileman) late of 



Kingsbury in the County of Warwick who died 29 No- 
vember 1890 at Kingsbury was granted at Birmingham 
to the said William Wileman of Kingsbury Licensed 
Victualler. 



30 April. Administration of the Personal Estate of 

Catherine Wiles late of Aldwinckle in the County of 
Northampton Spinster who died 21 June 1879 at 
Aldwinckle was granted at the Principal Registry to 
Mary Wiles of 18 Chesham-street Kemp Town Brighton 
in the County of Sussex Widow the Mother and only Next 
of Kin. 



WILES Jane. 



Personal Estate £42 17s. 4d. 



24 July. 



The Will of Jane Wiles late of Althorpe 



in the County of Lincoln Widow who died 30 June 1890 
at Althorpe was proved at Lincoln by William Wiles of 
Mexborough in the County of York Ginger Beer Manu- 
facturer the Son the sole Executor. 



WILES John. 



Personal Estate £153 3s. 8d. 



12 July. 



The Will of John Wiles late of Hawnes 



in the County of Bedford Tailor who died 3 April 1890 
at Hawnes was proved at Northampton by Noah Wiles 
of Lovedean near Portsmouth in the County of Southampton 
Baker and Earmer and John Wiles of Horndean in the 
County of Southampton Tailor the Sons two of the surviving 
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THE GARDENS OF 
SIR DANIEL GOOCH, HURT. 



Interview with Mr. P. Wilkinson, at Hylands 
Park. Chelmsford. 




W 



ITH the courteous permission of Sir 
Daniel Gooch, 1 had the oppor- 
tunity, early in September, of 
visiting the gardens at Hylands 
Park, one of the most famous 
historic seats in Kssex. Like the 
estate, which covers upwards of 
•Jen thousand acres, the gardens are on a con- 
siderable scale, and Mr. Wilkinson, the gar- 
dener, at once fell in with my suggestion to 
concentrate attention on the principal features. 
Though my visit was paid at the beginning of 
-September, when another month's sunshine was 
scarcely expected, there was a wealth of bloom 
in the pleasure grounds and the herbaceous 
borders, and the foliage could not have been 
more luxuriant, fn front of the mansion there 
has been an innovation. It was formerly quite 
plain, but three years ago three beds were 
designed and planted, and these are now quite 
<ffective. One of the beds is oval, and the two 
smaller are round, but the combination is the 
same. 

"As you see," said Mr. Wilkinson, "the pre- 
vailing feature is Cupressus, of which there are 
several varieties, including I.awsoniana, L. 
lutea, L. erecta viridis, L. gracilis, Nutk*ensis, 
argentea, nana, and macrocarpa. Thuja Lobbii 
is also represented, and the centre of the beds 

:is filled with Golden Privet. The edging in the 
grass is Geranium Paul Crampel." 

The shrubs have made rapid growth in the 
time. Do you plant the beds in spring?" 
"Yes, with early-flowering Tulips, Arabis, 

:and Violas. The style of architecture forbids 
decoration of the house by creepers, but we have 
between twenty and thirty tubs on the terrace. 

■containing chiefly Hydrangea hortensis, and 
these are in bloom from July until early in 

October." 

"What is the nature of } T Our soil?" I asked, as 
we made Our way into the shrubberies, which 
are extensive, picturesque, and altogether 
delightful. 

Favourite Hoses. 

"It is a light texture on clay, and very 
responsive to rain. A dry season does not sui't 
■us." 

"You have a gTeat expanse of lawn, unbroken 
by bedding." 

"The lawn, I think, looks far better unbroken. 
Resides, it faces north,, and is very exposed. 
The principal thing in the way of ornamenta- 
tion here is a fine clump of Sumachs, clumps 
•of ponticum Rhododendrons, and the half score 
of Rose beds at the corner, where there is more 
sun." 

"Are there manv varieties in the beds?" 

"Richmond, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Caroline 
■ Testout. La France, and Baroness Rothschild, 
with Crimson Rambler on pillars. There is also 
a long border with Ramblers. 

"But most of the Roses," continued Mr. 
Wilkinson, "are grown in the Rose garden we 
are now entering, which was planted three years 
ago, so far as Roses are concerned." 

"The Heather, of course, was there long 
before?" 

"Many years previously, and also the Broom. 
The Roses are old varieties, and the beds are 
You can tell the position suits them." 



"The position or soil seems al 

lllulc " 



so to suit the 



"There is no doubt about that. We only 
trim the Portugal Laurels a little. Among the 
trees worthy of note, at this point, are the Oaks, 
and Evergreen Oaks, a Black Walnut, and the 
Cuprcssus Lawsoniaaa erecta viridis." 



The 



Water. 



From the shrubberies, we proceeded to the 
ornamental water, with its charming fence of 
Roses (Hiawathal, Clematis, and Honeysuckle 
intermixed. 

-Here, and elsewhere," observed Mr. Wilkin- 




Mi P. Wilkinson. 



son, answering an enquiry, "we observe the 
principle of massing as far as possible. This 
ran be pursued with Alpines on the banks of 
water without any difficulty, provided that you 
yet plenty of plants in front. Those at the back 
will always grow thickly enough. Among the 
Alpines and hardy herbaceous perennials massed 
here are Aubrietias, Saxifrages, Shortias, 
Achilleas, Veronicas, Senecios, Gunneras, 
Spirasas, Montbretias, Gladiolus Hrenchleyensis, 
Iris Kaempferi, and dwarf Asters. There is 
rather a fine clump of the Royal Ferns, which 
we keep trimmed. Irises are used for ornamen- 
tation under the trees on the island in the centre 
of the water." 

"How do you manage to keep vour Saffron 
border, above the rockery, in such good order?" 

■ We put fresh soil round the roots 
periodically, and clean it occasionally. From 
this point you get an idea of our flower garden." 

Soma Splendid Combinations. 

Hut the flower garden at Hylands merits ex- 
tended notice. It has the immense advantage 



of being admirably designed, with a long and 
spacious conservatory in the centre, so that 
whichever way you look from inside, you have 
a blaze of colour in front of you— but a blaze, 
it should be added, which is always relieved by 
foliage, and is never glaring. Approaching from 
the mansion, there is a long and wide border 
planted with standard Fuchsias Mrs. Marshall, 
and Calceolaria Golden Gem, dotted with 
Lobelia cardinalis, and edged by double blue 
Lobelias. 

"And the combinations on the south side of 
the conservatory?" I asked. 

"There are standard Roses, Fran Karl 
Druschki and Ulrich Brunner, pink and white, 
alternating, with a groundwork of Geraniums 
Madame Crousse, dotted with white Verbenas. 
Further on are more standard Roses, with 
Begonias sempervirens below. In the centre 
there is Pampas Grass in the water, surrounded 
by Alpines in variety, with Roses, standard and 
bush, running right round, the only variety used 
being Augustine Guinoisseau. There are spaces 
of green grass, and on one side are Roses Dean 
Hole and Killarney ; on the other, Caroline 
Testout and Pharisaer." 

"There is further embellishment of the lawn 
by specimen trees. Which of these are especially 
noteworthy?" 

"The Cedrus deodara, feathered down to the 
ground, and the Cedar of Lebanon close by, are 
worth mentioning. Then, there is a fine speci. 
men of Magnolia Thompsonii, and » rather nice 
Araucaria." 

The Only Scarlet Geranium. 

"With all your splendid masses of colour, 
nothing is more vivid and striking than the 
Geraniums on each side of the conservatory." 

"The variety is, of course, Paul Crampel, the 
only scarlet variety we grow. As it cannot be 
surpassed for size of blooms and brilliance, what 
is the use of growing any other? The standard 
Heliotropes, in the same beds, are a seedling 
which I have had for years ; it is very free- 
flowering, and harmonises well with the 
Geraniums and the edging of yellow Violas 
On the other side of the conservatory there is 
a similar combination, except that the edging 
consists of white Violas. The companion bed 
is filled with Salvia Pride of Zurich, Paul 
Crampel as standards, and Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis, edged by Violas. Old pillar Roses on 
arches are right along behind the beds." 

"Then there is the border at the side, with a 
judicious blend of colours?" 

"Heliotropes are again used as standards, and 
Fuchsias Mrs. Marshall and Scarcity. The 
effect, I think, of these and of other flowers in 
the border is heightened by Ricinus, with its 
lovely foliage. The rest of the border is made 
up by a row of Paul Crampel Geraniums, 
Cineraria maritima, and double Lobelia 
Catherine Mallard." 

A Flower Walk. 

"What are the combinations on the lawn 
further on?" 

"You mean with the sundial in the centre? 
We call that the Flower Walk. There have been 
Humea elegans in the middle, with masses of 
Paul Crampel for groundwork and as standards, 
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and an edging of Viola Skylark. The four 
half-moons are bedded with Heliotropes for 
standards and groundwork, with Carinas as dot 
plants, and an edging of Geranium Dandy. 
The two round beds have Daturas in the centre, 
and a groundwork of white Geranium Snow, 
drop, with edging of double Lobelias. For the 
two Shamrock beds, wo use Fuchsia Mrs. Mar. 
shall and (■cranium Madame Crousse ; and 
the four adjacent beds are made up of Calceo- 
laria Golden Gem, Lobelia cardinalis, Kieinus, 
and double Lobelias, beyond these being a big 
bed with an Acer in the middle, and named 
varieties of Rhododendrons, Kate and John 
Waterer, The Queen, and others." 

A Spring Scheme. 

"Do you spring-bed all these?" 

" Ves, with the object of carrying out a scheme 
of colour. For this purpose we use Wall- 
flowers Vulcan and Golden King, Polyanthus, 
double Arabis, and Myosotis, obtaining a com. 
bination of yellow and white, and red and 
white." 

"I see that outside the precincts of the 
flower garden, you have a raised bed under 
the trees." 

"That is quite new, the scarlet Begonias 
which form the centre being in flower for the 
first time. The centre is occupied with a 
Latania, and the bed is edged with Violas. This 
is the boundary of the pleasure grounds. The 
position is favourable to He gonias owing to the 
quantity of shade. Among choice trees in the 
vicinity are several Copper Heeches, a Judas 
tree, and a Tulip tree." 

" Before leaving the flower garden. I should 
like to know if you make a study in certain 
colours?" 

"The object is that scarlet, yellow, blue and 
white should predominate, relieved bv pink. 
The beauty of the garden is obviously very 
much enhanced by the surrounding belts of 
trees." 

"Have you any idea how many plants of Paul 
Crampel you grow?" 

■ Four thousand dwarfs and seventy-five 
standards. We only grew Paul Crampel as a 
standard this year. As to the quantities of the 
other flowers, there are one hundred and thirty 
standard Fuchsias and one hundred and twenty 
standard Heliotropes. Great care has to be 
exercised in lifting the Heliotropes, and until 
the plants are fully established in the pots." 

Tlwre is a range of houses close to the 
flower garden, and we next inspected these. 
Kerns and Palms were prominent in the green, 
bouse, which also contained a few Orchids of 
the Cymbidium, Cattleya, Odontoglossum, and 
Oneidium species, with some thriving plants of 
Anthuriumss, the roof being covered by 
Allamanda Chelsoni, which is used for table 
purposes. But the principal feature in this 
quarter is the Carnation houses — Lady Gooch 
takes a special interest in Carnations — facing 
which are Roses in separate beds, Mrs. John 
Laing, General Jacqueminot, and Margaret 
Dickson, with a long bed of Caroline Testout, 
containing thousands of buds. In front of the 
Roses were a large quantity of Salvias, and 
quite a thousand pots of Cineraria stellata. 

"With regard to Carnations," said Mr. 
Wilkinson, as we entered the Tree house, "we 
grow ail the newest varieties, but show only 
a^ few of the best. These have been in bloom 
since last October, and practically we have them 
all the- year round. The best and newest 
varieties are Enchantress, Britannia, Mikado, 
White Perfection, Pink Enchantress, Carola, 
May Day, Pink Delight, Wannamaker, Jessica, 
Oriflamme, Marmion, and America." 

"What do you think of Carola?" 

The Best Tree Carnation. 

"This, of course, is the first year it has 
flowered, as it was only sent out in March, but 
I do not think there is any variety to beat it. 
The treatment is the same as others, and I have 
found it quite easy to grow. In the Malmaison 
house. Princess of Wales and Duchess of West- 
minster are the two principal varieties, but we 



have also Lady Winifred, a buff sport from 
Lancelot, which is similar to Cecilia, only the 
calyx does not burst, neither does that of Lady 
Winifred. But the difference in colour is that 
Lancelot is yellow, and Lady Winifred buff. In 
the small stove, the contents are limited to 
Crotons in variety, Calanthe Veitchii, and 
Ilegonia Gloire de Lorraine. Near these houses 
is a quarter devoted to Cactus Dahlias, of which 
the chief are Jackson, Fire King, Grenadier, 
Mary Lane, Fighting Mac, Killarney, and 
Upopee." 



. Artistic 



Border. 



The kitchen garden is some distance from the 
mansion and pleasure grounds, and is 
approached from a walk across the park. Here 
are most of the houses, hut, before entering 
these, we turned our attention to the outside 
features. In all the five acres of ground, 
devoted chiefly to fruit and vegetables, but 
adorned with flowers, the palm is carried off by 
a magnificent herbaceous border, with startling 
splashes of colour. Mt. Wilkinson's own ideas 
may be summed up in his remark, "If you get 
a good border, you get a good subject for a 
picture. ' , 



pink ; F.ric and Frankie, bronze ; Ruinchman, 
terra-cotta ; F. Gelham, white; and Yellow 
Masse. The whole of the single Dahlias are 
seedlings. When you can get a packet of seed, 
for a trifle, what is the advantage of bothering 
about cuttings?" 

"Particularly when you get a fine colour and a. 
graceful flower. Cosmos also supplies you with 
a wealth of varieties of colours." 

"They are very useful, and quite easy to grow. 
Clarkias not only keep in flower in the borders 
for nearly three months, but can be used for 
table decoration, though they do not last long. 
Sweet Peas are grown in one variety in clumps 
and rows, the varieties being Mrs. Routzhan, 
Mrs. H. Sykes, Miriam Beaver, Marie Corelli, 
Queen Victoria, George Stark, John Ingman, 
Frank Dolby, Evelyn Hemus, and Aurora. The 
principal Border Carnation is Raby Castle, and 
we have a number of seedlings. The Violets 
grown are Mrs. Astor, Marie Louise, and* 
Princess of Wales." 

The Bast Crops of Hardy Fruit. 

1 You seem to have a fair crop of Apples." 
"Of certain varieties, yes. These are Lane's 
Prince Albert, Keswick Codlin, Kibston Pippin, 




One or the Approaches to Hvlands Pask, Chelmsford. 



"How many colours are largely represented 
in your border?" 

"Yellow, bronze, pink, white, blue, scarlet, 
and orange. Of course, the varieties are 
numerous, but Michaelmas Daisies, Phlox in 
variety, Heleniums, Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Asters, and Antirrhinums contribute largely." 

"You appear to grow a great number of 
Asters." 

" An enormous number, especially of the 
sinensis and Ostrich Plume sections. Qne of 
their recommendations is that they are not 
affected by wet weather, and can be depended 
upon to flower from July to the end of Sep- 
tember. But the principle observed throughout 
is to grow great masses of a few varieties. As 
I said ia reference to Alpines, the plants at the 
back in a herbaceous bordeT will always come 
thickly enough if you get the front all right. 
Other flowers grown in quantity in the kitchen 
garden are early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias, Cosmos, Clarkias, and Sweet Peas." 

"Which do you consider your best early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums?" 

"Kitty Richards, pink; Pat Gordon, salmon- 



Blenheim Orange, Cox's Pomona, and Warner's 
King. Apples are grown chiefly un bushes, and 
Pears on the walls and bushes. The Pear crop 
is but moderate, though Doyenne du Cornice 
and Beurre Diel have yielded very well. So also 
have Triomphe do Vienne, Brockworth Park, 
Souvenir de Congres, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Thompson, and Beurre Superfin. Plums are 
fairly good, of these varieties — Denniston's 
Superb, F.arly Transparent, Earlv Rivers, Prince 
of Wales, Jefferson, and The Czar. The Apricot 
crop has been good. We grow Moor Park, F.arly 
Peach, and Hemskirk. Peaches and Nectarines 
out of doors have only done moderately." 

"What about Strawberries?" 

"They have done very well, indeed, and so 
have Raspberries. We only grow Superlative 
of the latter, but, of the former, Royal Sovereign 
(of which we force two thousand 1, President, Sir 
J. Paxton, Waterloo, Givon's Late Prolific, and 
St. Antoine de Padoue." 

"Have you anything to say respecting vege. 
table crops?" 

"There is no complaint to be made of vege- 
tables. The soil is congenial, and the spring of 
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•water which runs through the kitchen garden is 
a great assistance in the cultivation. Celery 
and Onions are grown in quantities, the former 
in trenches, with Lettuce on the top. We 
begin picking Peas the first week in June, and 
we have picked them as late as the Sth of 
November. The end of October is usually our 
limit. The varieties are Edwin Heckett, Glad- 
stone, Autocrat, and Eight Weeks. Of Potatoes, 
the best we grow are Sharpe's Victor, May- 
Queen, British Queen, and Ashleaf." 

Fruit Under Glass. 

Passing a Fig wall with Brown Turkey and 
Brunswick, we entered the l'each houses. 

"Inside," said Mr. Wilkinson, "we have had 
a very good crop of Peaches. In one house we 
.grow Waterloo. Early Alexander, and Early 
Rivers' Nectarine. In the other, Crimson 
Cialande and Grosse Mignonne Peaches, Early 
Rivers and Lord Napier Nectarines. In this 
house we have Grapes, Alicante and Trebbiana. 
The latter is a good keeper, amber in colour, 



and used to be shown successfully. In the early 
Vinery, Black Hamburgh only is grown — the crop 
has been very good. The next house also con- 
sists of Black Hamburgh, with a Vine of the 
Alicante I have just mentioned. There is also 
a house devoted to Muscats. We manage to 
prolong the Grape season until February. Two 
houses are devoted to Melons, and two to 
Tomatoes. Of the former we have Royal 
Jubilee, Hero of Lockinge, Royal George, and 
f'ountess, a very good Melon of green flesh. Of 
the latter, Polegate, Trophy, and Diamond 
Jubilee." 

The Collection of Chrysanthemums. 

Noting a representative collection in the Fern 
nouse, a useful batch of Celosias, and I'oin- 
settias, we strolled outside to look at the Chrys- 
anthemums, which extend the whole length of 
the garden. 

"How many are represented?" I enquired. 

"There are fourteen hundred, all singles, in 
■pots, and one thousand planted out. There are 
upwards of one hundred varieties, of which the 
best are Hilda Lawrence, G. Williams, pink, 
bronze, and white Pagram, Eureka, Mary 
Kichardson. H. Hampson. Altrincham Yellow, 
Jleta, Duchess of Westminster, Elsie Neville, 



Roupell Beauty, Constance Summers, Mr. II. 
Little, and J. Stevenson. A few bronze and 
pink varieties of the bush section aT* also 
grown. I crossed a number of varieties last 
year, and grew several seedlings." 

" Do you show Chrysanthemums?" 

"No, only Tree Carnations a little. We 
exhibit, for instance, at the annual show of the 
Winter-flowering Carnation Society, and have 
done well on these occasions, having been 
awarded several medals by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Sir Daniel Gooch is one of 
the vice-presidents, and takes a great interest in 
its progress." 

"Where did vou start vour gardening, Mr. 
Wilkinson?" 

"Under my father at Highlands, Gloucester, 
shire. Then I went to Keele Hall, Staffordshire, 
and from Keele to Ingestre Hall, in the same 
county. I was next at Luton Hoo, in Bedford- 
shire, and subsequently at Hatfield House and 
Waddesdon Manor. Having held appointments 
in six well-known gardens, 1 was appointed head 



gardener here ten years ago, and have had the 
pleasure of seeing several important develop- 
ments." Alfred Wilcox. 



A successful amateur exhibitor, Mr. George 
James, Master of Kve Union Workhouse, will 
be the subject of next week's interview. 

The Newer /Michaelmas 
Daisies. 

SO much advance has been made in the 
raising of new and improved varieties 
of perennial Asters that no one need 
grow the inferior varieties in existence 
twenty years ago, either on the score of cheap- 
ness or effectiveness ; because no one can say 
that even the newer types are expensive, while 
Lhey certainly are great improvements. 

The ordinary varieties of Novas-Anglia, such 
as rubra, rosea, and pulchellus, grew six feet 
high, and all the flower they produced was a 
bunch, at the most one foot long, at the 
extreme end of the stems. Compare this with 



the semi-drooping varieties of to-day, of which 
the Hon. Edith Gibbs is a type. The height of 
ihis is five feet; the sideshoots are quite two 
feet long, of a semi-drooping habit; these push 
from the main stem, within one foot of the 
base. The result is a perfect weeping mass of 
blossom from top to bottom — three stems to 
each plant — forming a complete specimen of 
pale blue. This variety is a seedling from 
ericoides elegans, crossed with Robert Parker, 
and is the parent of many of the charming 
varieties raised by Mr. ' Beckett, who, at 
Aldenham, has done so much to reconstruct 
the whole family of Asters. 

The Novi-Belgii Group. 

Even the Novi-Belgii section, which is 
numerous in its varieties, is now superseded — 
with the exception of just a few superior sorts 
— by these newer introductions with much 
improved habit of growth and greater freedom 
uf flower. Both this and the Xovaj-Angliae sec- 
tions belong to North America. Seedlings of 
all types are so freely raised that it is difficult 
to say how many known varieties of Michael- 
mas Daisies there are in cultivation at the 
present moment. I have cultivated as many 
as one hundred and fifty sorts at one time. 

It is not with the general collection of sorts, 
however, that 1 am now interested, but with 
the newer varieties that possess merit, and 
which I know to be desirable additions to any 
collection 

Amongst large -flowering varieties, Climax is 
distinctly ahead of all others. It belongs to 
the Novi-Belgii section, grows five feet high, with 
especially vigorous dark green leaves, and pro- 
duces its clear light-blue blossoms (which are 
fully two inches in diameter) in abundance. 
The large golden centre, or disc, renders the 
flower still more conspicuously beautiful. 
Gloriosa is also of the Novi-Belgii type. It is 
remarkable for its rich and distinct colouring. 
The blooms open white, changing to pink, 
finally attaining a deep port wine colour. 

Small-flowered Varieties. 

The following varieties are all of the small- 
flowered type, compact in growth, very dense 
in the production of blossoms, and exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

Perfection, the latest ol Mr. Beckett's intro- 
ductions, is rightly named, as no variety that I 
am acquainted with possesses so many points 
of quality; in fact, I cannot find in it a fault. 
It grows three feet six inches high, of a semi- 
drooping character, and densely smothered 
with its small, shapely, circular, pure white 
blossoms. Chastity is a pure white form of 
the Hon. Edith Gibbs. The flowers have a 
large yellow disc, which renders the plant 
doubly attractive. 

Gaiety is a seedling from Enchantress, itself 
from the Hon. E. Gibbs. In height it reaches 
five feet, and is exceptionally free in flower- 
ing. The blossoms are white, with a delicate 
suffusion of rosy-lavender. Maidenhood grows 
five feet high, and has small, pure white 
flowers. It is a seedling from Enchantress. 
Novelty, also from Enchantress, grows four 
and a half feet high. The flowers are small, 
pale lavender in colour, with a delicate pink 
suffusion. Simplicity grows but a yard high, is 
more stiff in habit than drooping ; in colour 
the flowers are pale blue. Star Shower may 
not be well named, but is an attractive variety, 
growing three and a half feet high. It is a 
creamy-white form of Hon, E, Gibbs. 

The following belong to the amellus section, 
itself an Italian species, introduced as far back 
as 1506, but which has made little progress in 
this country until quite recently. Previouslv 
the best variety outside of the type was A. 
bessarabicus, brought from Russia in 1834. 
H. J. Cutbush is vigorous in growth, reaching 
two and a half feet high. It has rich pink 
blossoms. Fred Gill has large flowers of a 
decided mauve colour. Aldenham, in colour, 
is dark rose ; lilacea is distinct, being a pleas- 
ing shade of soft lilac ; and Surprise is purple- 
mauve. E. MOLYMEUX. 
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il Jn 'h* corner of tht terrace?'* 
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GARDENS, BOULTHAM II ALL, 



I 1 wfia io\v-:uds dm mid ot May that I visited 
^ii ,1. a-, aitai hed to the pleasant Lin- 
pellialuu' ROftl .'l Cohniel Kllison. 
Il.mlilumi 1 1 ait 1 is within easy access of Uie 
jjii.hmii «"i.t\ , f»nd ilic glorious cathedral may be 
' .„ f , lim Us lawns and walks. As Mr. "\Yil- 

ihehv.ul ^.udeiier, informed me shortly had 
arrival, Mrs. Lllison is greatly in* 

in l' 1 ^ Kauten-., and has etfeeied many 

impr»weiHc*iWsi since he was appointed two and 
a lull \«vus since. On Whit Monday they were 
thrown ojieii to tin' puhla a puvilege highly 
ajijiuvi.-itesl h\ t ho people ot I iimoln. Lvplain- 
uit; that thr iheddinu was not started until the > 
bet \mrk m June, Mr, WiJliams conducted me 
i,i thr >autl» snU* ot the Hull, and showed me 
\u\\ he was arran^m^ Ins .^ehenie. 

The> Suiumet tiOitdiuy . 

"tM ilic .lulmto.en round tusls," he said, "we 
tavtMeui | » 1 a i u od with He^onias (dark red), and 
(K'owith l >ei\m nun s (Henry Jacoby). Of th 



on the wall are Gloire 



tall plants, and -the 
de Dijon." 

u The contents of the conservatory," I re- 
marked, as we entered, "change, of course, 
according to The season." 



is the system. For instance, we have 
about a hundred Arum Ldies, which I use 



plants. The Maples are also a pretty feature/ 5 
You have a handsome Wellington!* on the 
m, and, in many directions, a splendid dis- 
play of Lilac." 

"The Wellingtonia is good for this part of 
the country, which is generally too cold for 
this Conifer. As to Lilacs, we have an enor- 
mous quantity of flower every year, and I think 
that no less than seven different shades of colour 
are represented. You can see five shades from 
one point of view." 

The Broad Walk and Lake. 

W hat is the length of the broad walk, with 
a summer-house at one end and boat-house at 
the other?" 

"Albout two hundred yards. The shriibs on 
either side include several fine Irish Yews, as 
well as a number of English, nice specimens 
of Maples, Cedrus deodaras, the double-flower- 
ing Cherry (with its flowers above the shrubs), 
and many others." 

"You have a beautiful lake." I observed, as 
we proceeded, by a winding path, past the 
boat-house. 

t; It contains a great quantity of fish, and the 
surrounding woods are very pleasant. Earlier 
in the season, when the spring flowers are out, 
the effect is very picturesque. The lake is con- 
nected with the pleasure gardens bv rustic 
bridges, and another winding path leads back 
to the broad wa/lk. Here, as elsewhere, you 
notice a great number of Yews." 





Boultham Hall, Lincoln. 

jFrom a photograph taken in August.) 



largely ior church decor : m It may interest 
■ i to know that we decorated the church with 



you 
Padm 

and Rhododendrons, 



Arums, Lilium longitforum, 



with a few Cineraria 



Then, through a pretty entrance, we passed 
into a large and admirably-arranged kitchen 
garden, with her'oaceous borders on both sides 
at one end. 



1 1 



. « 



una ui front. 

What have you on the conservatory root:'' 

liougainviHea, and 

which is a mass of 



■■Ro-cs Alaree 

t ir>t and w h ^flower towards the middle of 

i Th* varietv is Comte de Lemoine. \\e 

une. J he \anen\ iav P «• 

x ^ . imri a aood sahow of Lamellias. 

" n . N I v « 'on-e lo .he features of «he lawn." 

v,»u see for yourself, Golden \evvs, cut 
into ship* we a very great feature of the gar- 
, w Lt lakes three of us tour weeks in the 
de " . , ,r»nH keep in shape the Yews, Box, 
1 'a llnftifs ThVtwo Yews on either side of 

I nnd i. \ are considered exceedingly fine 
the sunaiai beds ^ Yuccas a nd 

rSTSS p^ s close i0 <he fountain 



Flowers for August. 

*' These borders," said Mr. Williams, "we 
re-made and planted a year ago. As to the 
contents, the object is to have plants in flower 
at the end of August. The principal varieties 
are Delphmiums (which flower a second time 
after we cut them), Asters in eighteen varieties, 
Phloxes, Rud!beckia Newmanii and R. purpurea, 
Kniphofias in four varieties, Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, Achillea The Pearl, Phygelius capensis, 
Helianthemum vulgare coccineum, and 
Heleniums. We fill in with early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, and have annuals along the 
front. The border is from ten to twelve feet 
wide." 
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fly U t(k,% u vmffiliin 

)*,r*,j and l dunk th* y wilfwHh us ; tin 

i% QMbrm** I'M, f <4wH t>ut th<on 
k&t'/H'i vf+/nfc in jit it* " 

V *fe raited in in th*: ^tove, and 
to hHf'U'.it&i off. '/be mk.vh.ium is xva 
fh- tih. J am 

Thi$ year I $m » 
. .* Jmai son < ximtioifrj which, I 
r**and, n.i'/t- not h* < u iiw ^ss here j>re- 

TTOII*ly , '1 tie 't f# r 4 Ve?26ti#S a/T yi (Iiiu'w^ta Ph. 

Lilian Pool, fttui W<« ^/ Cfa^nr^ 
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f^re a fc^-'J fieet 9 a« wfff a# ^ i^.v: 

V/v? f > f h*r tefra/ye 7 he plant* ar*- 

WtHu, Mii'3M-'i Grant, Ch-erry J<Jpe, 

\tet\\n% f (*,tm<l i)\i<: de f.uxermbourg, 

K';A\'4tftxy, Lwiy Mo'srn Beau^Jerc, La i ran<>-, 
Ma/3ame Al/eJ Chaie/jay, Mrs, W. J, Grant' 
V,y*rt$4> 'V- rrar/',e, \/nAy " ' 

"Witlvmt «<>m'4 into /JetaiJfi af^ixt all the fruit 
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,„...;i^ Kllani's 

4 _ T^e-nd of February ; 

t was all right. The oHh<?r 
are Tender and Truo and Suiton s 

e^m to have a num*>er of Sweet Peas." 
are grown in bauiief, the first being 
put in POt*. 1 lie varieties are Scarlet Gem, 
Kin^ Kdward VII, Madam<- (:ho\moii6*Mf t 
ilolton's Pink, i a h Mary Currie, (iladys 
Umvin, Janet Scott, Henry Kclrfbrd, and 
Dorothy 1-ckford --these grow over *ix feet high. 
7 v hen, in <lj-e ' OOd batch, we in< !udo Phyllis 
L r nwin, P'Atly, and Emily Anderson. The 
latUri are in the kitchen garden proper, to 
whKh we are just returning. Here, too, are 
the earliest batch of Cauliflowers, which are 





\m% til) th^y f)€git 
tn*y are ivX pr//t^ot«d then, they clear 
- very <dwrt font, The cround 



IjnsIw if ftj|<f4 fit mtb 

until tfc# 
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tree* expand/ 5 
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Hie« |f wwo here are (Aeltta 0 

1 £utton'f May 0ueen, Ijjn 
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rcrop. i^n- 



Me - J- E. Williams. 

Sutton's Fir* Croo TK* a 
tain several varieties t A aMgUS , beds con- 
Colossal, and SuttoX r* ^ st b€m *T Connover's 
early m April." ™' "e began cutting 

Do you get gonrf , „ 

"" *x£&& On v P on^ Kas ^ries?» 
w i /Taaer, as well a« p^.^i o_ 1 r e>ident. 
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X fird 



^^y food for muui£as< 



' ' aOf Are Button'* ( *r*s i G a nt , > r i e r Wi ruj* 
•Or, and JoJw«ton's Wf/';derful. For outside 

there if nothinirto beat Canadian WonH^r ^- ^ 

4- Witt* I'u-w «m4| m ^4a, u , i ' V -f < 

f ^f Acetiet Runnerf / pr^er PeooeH - jj^vt r.f 

ft if #T#ry fine fiean. and ?a*t seiffia 



the d^and, which is ofer th. T' y ' to m ^t 
K'vate establish^. ^ ^ e ?, v «age for a 

; and planted out, thl vl!^ efly in 
r.n'i i u*u:.„ * ■ - ^ L > T °e vanetiPc ; " 
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lu PennelP 9 Bracer idg?^ 

Immense Hardy Or^lf ^w n . 
extremely well." y Ureen st ands the- winter 
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a H Fruit. 

WC, owtn^ 01 ^" ^ flown 

w tn e excem 



kindly 

•**ci. bit 45Bst,#*^1! 

^ r than expected. 



grown is Moor Park. l^ ner .7f 
fruit <i<-p pi.uiiiie- t^tttjj j rt . u ) 
last, though ill ,| u . thi, 

of Liuculnshir** The I ' ] hbS\^^ 

\ u toiia, (ireen^ ami 

nufflfhil o'l t lie l'< u i u < . % . f *^ft , i ( 
dk- wall ha\o n<*l <, * [ ( UJn *« | 

llH' l)t *»l V . t 1 i « ! ii • I'll >| j,. u j , 1 ' 

jii* lu.h* Bruno IU-I, Wilha,,^.] 

and Uoyenu^ du r, ,„„,' r 3 * "«*n ( 
U lueses s. TJie Jul-f -d,, /rI1 Ur l' 

^(jod crop. I i .in (( | flu iu a , >" 

named, and tilu* nfht-i ivvd (t ,^ r , l ^' t ' 

and lit-urit- if Arnubcj^. * ,r uift 

"Apples and Pears, P| um i a . 
coutinu<*il Mr. William-,, " ltJe 
the orchard. Tlu* variriif*, ( ,j p e ' 
and al-.u uf I'lnin^, with tlu- adih 
l)roj> ; the lat-tcr h a great favnuc' 1 { 
ycai ago we had a t ivnirudou,, ,3 1,1 
L"i idually thinning the ibig MaiiiTird A 
and [jutting dwarfs in tlirji placej 1 " r " 

"Vou migtht ^'ive nir the nam* 
Apj>l(^ which do best.- Unus *'l 

•■(Mad-vtone, Gnchess ,,i ( )ld en |, lir ., ., 
IN-annam, Arlington Pijjpni, aiul I 
dessert; and, kiMheu, Tower of (;] a !!" ( 
Suiiield, Lord ( Imsveuor, New l"' 
Pea snood's Nonsuch, Bismarck Stirli t 
and Gascoyne's Scarlet." ' s ' 

Plumbago in Pots. 

"I see that you have borders inside 

side your Vineries." 

"I always thmk it is an advantage m k I 
f),,:1 ' 1 varieties ..i t j IU . 'n : ', n ' 

burgh, Foster's Seedling, Bucklandfft I 
uaier, Muscat, 1 ady Downed Seedliw * 1 

with bedding plants. In the small Palm ho» 
and I; em house a quantity of Ferns and |Z 
Orchids are grown, and, in another htUehoT 
Plumbago capen.Ms is grown in pots for T 
ting outsule. It stands verv well dunni tit 
summer. I may mention that I got Jhii V 
trom the London parks, which 1 visuted i 
rm m order to see wihat was doing m 

t lumbagos m pots are not at all difficult 

grow." 

«™* v ?. you ,? 1 ?- vthin S special in Meluns?" 
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All tiif Y« 
in pot* i« 



dent, liciou 



We grow Kd wards' Coronation and »i 
Iriumph, ibut out early ami principal i 
g Houltham\s Seedling. The fruUt^ 
tour and a half pounds. Of Cucuir 4 "- 
grow Lord Roberts, for early i 
Kound later on. Our TomVt< 
button s Prince of Wales, wW 
grow Laxton's Open Air." I 

Vot Table Decoration. J 
l noticed, in one orf the ho uj.es, Allamanfli I 

tion ?" r ° D ° y ° U USe thcm aU ^ ^ 

"^e use a large quantity lor i.vble, 1 1 mpl«f 
' "V et ^ lck s "for stems, and put two or thf* 

spots of water in the flower. The sti^/ 
hidden by Maidenhair Ferns. This I A^" 
^better wav of uMng Allamandai than If/f - 
r m fla t on the table. The colour of J I 

U hile we are on the subject of t*bl* I 
n r lu - VOU im >hl give nie your ideas •* w ' I 




— ^""lumations. , 
i very often use, for a dinnerparty. 1 ;^ 

laDie, the candelabras feeing done with Atf*^. 

c Ano ^er combination is to P«< 'V,^ 
t£5 bprengerii in clumps on the table, ^ ^. 
aot pip s of Coreopsis on the tips of the^ 
Jiving them the appearance ^ ^ 

rlk 1S * 2 (>wever ' ma y b» done with p»P^ ^ 
otner flower, according to the colour 4 
used m the glasses. One more o>e?|r ^ I 
you care to have it, consists of g%< I 
Aste rs with a sufficient number o/ ^ | 
Occasionally, I leave 4he table 1 
•rasses, mv plan being to 
amerent every ntgIH. ,, ,j 
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j was at Guisborough Hall. I 
cbeme of Kdway > border. I 
ieady staked out when the 
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oas Day. I think the result ;s 
_rt a charming variety of 
~otf the season." 
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AXD A TIDY GARDKX. 
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-Though rather iate in flower- 

K;~e? /.a- c :rr:: spec; Ally r.r.e 
ar.i they have nc: suffered so 
n-fiy 5.5 we reared they mi^ht 
: dry "s?r:.-.c. The gre^t William 
:iri. ; :r. R:-?e — i"h:ch reaches ;c the 
i:-5c. i-i is several yards in width 
: jo behold, with (literally) hundreds 
;.:u:ei blossoms, wtiich we cot con- 
st they seem as thick as ever. This 
irhic:. :; -rccs : h e pruning knife, 
vrhe- ah:~ei = g-cci deal of its 
dc jerrainly nothing can beat 
r?s. whilst its apricot tint is 
.- ar.v ;:her Rcse. 
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> new Roses to climb 
-ni b::h of :hem are beauties. 
it restcc; has -crch;;ced ^cod 
*.e length :•: the sheets, in the 
ik ot the original Caroline 
icy Waterlow is a lovely Rose 
a :: siheS-pinh and apricot, not 
:st elective in sprays of several 
vigorous in growth, so that 
:e entrance will be a bower of 
"ess. tec. is cne of the new 
worth growing, but many of 
so robust a s th e . r c r ccenitors. 
red that they are suffering 
complaint. '* phys 






^nT"^ bat 

* ir »ed", comm 



e pie 



ot 



of the older dwarf Roses. The following dot 
U^°r" ^ ;V ; - niay lv uvvo upon: 

R-,- 1 ^; Olivier, rvinw CamiUo de 

Gen^l Jv:V/ la,n - ^UHain Christ v. 

^tteral Jacqueminot, Cou^ \riieho. The 




Hybrid Sweet Brikr — Lvov Bkrtram. 



Bride, and Madame Lambard ; ever> r one of 
these are first-rate. 

Last autumn three of our Rose borders were 
completely dug up, double trenched, and 
manured, the Roses being replanted in thona 
without loss of time, after carefully pruning 
awav the older woody roots, but retaining all 
the "fibrous roots, which ware spread out Care- 
fullv in a horizontal position on tine loam, with 
a mixture at charcoal or wood ashes, but not 
allowed to come into contact with manure. Wo 
made them very firm in the soil by tu ulnig. 
and the result has been most siuvesstul, tor 
last year the blooms were dwindling in si/o 
ie li^ht travel soil here becomes exhausted 
• everv thrtv or four years (although it is 
mulched ni springh and needs a thorou K h 
trenching and mauurtni, T . 

■"<.o,-did blooms, clean and ot hue colour 
hive rewarded us tor this October woik. and 
hall carrv out the same plan in anothei 
nf the warden next autumn, so that it all 
5 renewed in the course of three Or four 
rs, iu regular succession. 

The Penzance Briers. •■.«*• 
On th* arche. of tho por^la tlu-tv .s .» 1h;..«.,- 

«..l display of 
Bertram /one of the 



as 



:er 



we s 




get 



^P^r ni-^of 4be rich crimson flowers of Lucv 
ful dispia> ot tne ^ Pourance's 



*4* 



Swxh-; Hi:<" t s\ which thu»w> Us U>n ? ;, ^lf^ant 
sptvi\> ot bloom tat ami wule; 1 adv Pou/unc*, 
tvH". ' ■ .1 WvUlvleilut v vual-pmk, is vriy hivrly ; 

an*i I. oul Pcu-aiuc is in ei^pper-yellow. The 
etlvvt v^t thi'M* Swwt Hnvis ts ilitteieut irom iill 




Ron 8 — Tin 11k iok. 



other Roses, and, when one passes below them, 
tho letioshui^ tia^raiuv of tluvir {triage is de- 
lightful. Lady IVnzance ilnnng the .sweetest of 

all. . , 

The Wichmiaua Roses, too, cover the arches 
over the steps witlh masses of bloom. Jersey 
Heautv, in creamy- white, with golden stamens, 
is mixed up with the wreaths of the Blue Gem 
Clematis, both tirowiui: together, and the 
Clematis does best in this wav, as the Rose 
shades its steins, which otherwise suffer from 
the strong sunshine. Lady Gay (wftiich we 
planted last autumn) and Dorothy Perkins have 
not yet opened their blossoms, but promise 
great beauty early in July ; Edmond Proust has 
large and beautiful blooms in paile pink, with 
<a carmine centre, but these are not produced 
in such clusters as those of Dorothy Perkins, 
which is still one of tfoe- very best of the 
Wichurianas. 

Pruninir. 

As soon as the blossoms of our climbing 

Roses are over, we prune tbe plants with a view 
to thin out the older wood, and give room for 
tho strong young growths which are already 
pushing up from the base. Thia requires judg- 
ment and caie, and should not be done with 
the shears, but ;i strong kinfe or the secateurs, 
consideiing each cut before making it, or great 
damage may be done. Roses are so different, 
too, that no one rule will apply to all of them, 
but the Wichurianas ate so rampant in growth 
that they must *v thmned out yearly, or they 
Uvome a thicket, and the best blooms are pro- 
duced in most cases on the strong autumnal 
shoots, which should l>e encouraged in every 
wav. In tying these in, do not kee,p them up- 
right, but always train them in an arch or a 
horizontal position as far as you can. This 
applies only to climbing Roses, of course, on 
which we need blooms all along the sprays, 
and the sap is best distributed by bending the 
strong shoots. 

The pruning of dwarf Roses is best done in 
the first week of April, and must not be con- 
fused with that of climbing Roses, which should 
be pruned immediately after their flowering 
time. GWoire <lr Dijon and Marechal Niet 
should Ivo cut down quite low, or they may fail 
to produce strong young shoots. W, A. 
Kichankou oud some others, on the other hand, 
must be cut as little as possible, and the 
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Williams. — It h itititwlut f? roftjkiblfl 

th*t nr ibrynld hm c lio'l In Ti'oird Lhr dfritb of 
B. £>. William, of llflttawfti?, *cTfli*l mnntlti faffor* 
tliit af bit faibti. la f&etw itl the drcBrtttane** of 
th* w irp rrmirkB.'iiln. 3ilr, Janiri lYii Li ten i , vEia 
dird a la CbfUtdn** E«. «u born in i1*G>j»rjr, 
hiving' tliui nnarlj cnnipli'l'-rt him n<o*lT-ci[tri yfir. 

H* tutored the wrrlt* sf Jmbo tY*m«. ,,f th» 
WondltDiif. 1 (od Jwltio, io dulf 4c"> hi *L.**-1 7. tod 
KD«iD!iJ III &h* ifrvlc*«if th(* fimity thu inmfl 
nS&o* titL four f^Hn Of 4. whs* FaULng liCnLth leW*- 

«ttit«d bii ntir¥DD*nt. A **r»k* *if ■pt«hiij t^rf* 
in ntif fimttj it pnibauJjr ijaHxiniplfluL Id fanaiN 
jcir* Mr, Willi.iuvt wn562-«'jc-7r-'"i I-j3 c xbLbitor liiia- 
■eJf t and freqjrutty act* J u juifo*. Id a future 
unmbcr we h.np# lr» pwn a. pnrtiiii'- nf Ibii pitTinirb. 



1892 



WILLIAMS . Ull"]] of SwiitlaQtl Street Llaurwst Deubighsbire lurtifcr died 23 April 1S92 Probate London 11 Miiv hi CulSltrilie Williams 
wiilu^ Effects £125. 

WILLIAMS Elujili i>r {'w^vydrwn LlafKhleintolen Carnarvonshire jdaledcKuh-r dnrd £ Mjly 1SS2 Administration Loudon 19 Hav lo Mure ha 
\y i ] I i :u i; s w i • I w Electa £-257. 

WILLIAMS Hugh of Thornhili Lees Thornhiil Yorkshire faiga manager died 13 April 1882 Prolate Wakefield 21 July to Elizabeth 
AYillutin* widow KlT<-i-!s £13?! ttt. lOd. 



WILLIAMS llupb of Riddox Farm Eiu-flisljind I JVrcfordstiinc futuKT dh-d 2(3 March 1802 Administration Hereford 22 November to William 
Willmms farmer Effects J£>70. 

WILLIAMS Hii^h ii M i-livri) k-tl '.':.:: .:.:!: ; ! I [0 N.- • !•:' r I S 1 J I ':< LumluiJ 19 I J : ■ rd Williams 

weaver and Lewis Williams accountant Effects £1096 10*. orf. 



WILLIAMS Humphrey of Bryndisgwytf* Denbigh compositor di«d 2,1 MureEi 1892 Probate St, Asaph 29 June to Margnret Wiilkms widow 
Effccta £395 19*. 6cf. * 



WILLIAMS [■-:'::!" '>f the IT«ny|hornK Hirchfhdil ILindHworth Stnffoniahtre mcreham dkd £J June l£92 at this "Bulla V«u " hotel Trcfriw 
Cnrunrviwshiri- I'ri »lKiti- Licliiii-M l!> August to John Wubster Pc-rfoes merchant Jama. Erasmus Griruwll miimifiicturer and Andrew 
LidtlcJI gentleman Effects i(3130 14*. !M, 



WILLIAMS Jiicin sjbf Spitul Brook Hoddcsdon Hertfordshire d.^ 24 IVivi mI.it I $91 Probata London H .IfDncL^v i,, I f^iu-y Williams 
nurMirvcnit&dElfecl* JE1E50 7k, Bd. 
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Apples and Pears of non- 
softs should be packed for market as 
^ ready for use, so as to be handled only 
All other fruit should be gathered straight 
~m packages, and only handled once. 
JOUOft fruit should sort out the fruit as 
^possible into different grades as they 
\ it is interesting to notice the scale 
yjg recommended. "The best Apples 
"* graded by passing them through 
lows:— Rest cooking Apples above 
7i;f^ A; f rom 2-1 to 3 I inches, Bj 

-■'(if ' ' ' and uncler 2 \ inches, 
Apples above o.\ inches, classed 
t C.\™ 2 k inches, H ; from 2 to 2^ 
under 2 inches, D. The grading of 

>- , "ev°ni 0n ?, 30 tha t fruits nil standard 

'■HeJ/i - he tcsL of conaeci grading 
Verity and good fit of the layer 

• rw , are sold by count." It is 

that th "* s^ndard of 
"' J one » a i| € pounds, taken as equiva- 

. KL " \ ihls bein tf ^rty pounds to 
;''krrel. aun dred and twenty pounds 
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•;.' r c u«in^ T 1S an excellent plant, most 
r 5rt of it is a Composite, and the 

% Col °"r» ^ nary Dais y sha ^ lar ^ re> 

■h »PecklM ■ ^ aIe tips to the petals, 
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ROSS-ON 

'• ' wj -the most delightful 
u the neighbourhood n f ?u ° 0untr > r seats 
lttU ' town, R () ' l u jf tha t picturesque 
Jn? ,f,,l Hoarwi& y ,7 8 S 'g^. and close 'to 

OH an eminence an?l CC ° Urt - Stan <*- 
Pretty drive past a d a PProached by a 

7'> d «a resident lodge, the noble 

dens kept in the b^i dt(1 ^ gar- 

Wilham Mather ceased '^ k ° r ^ r ' Si^Sir 

li r.minrrV.o^ . ua ^addick, of V.ri<ruJ^^ 



B^mmghain, made an a ^ a ' ^dgbaston, 
head gardener/ Mr 5 r^lf.^t with the 
the charms of th* nl^ VVllllams ) by which 
utilky of he k tl ? grounds and the 
preserved, to the \mJ> n e \ are ^ t0 be 
ever happens to' h^ht Sb!R^ A 

flo^er^d " e ° f th K e Co 4^"K the 
K^^^^? 11 ^ S0Uth front 3 which, 'with 

yards round th? ttZ 0t ^ ^ ^ 
thirtv I! ,f 6 th0U ^ h not more than 

thirty year, of age), presents a most attractive 

appearance, has nearly a dozen beds gay with 

Geraniums and Columbines, while a number 

of vases all round the mansion, filled with 

Geraniums, add to its brightness. 

The Italian Garden. 

There is more bedding in the pretty Italian 
garden, south-west of the mansion, with a 



GARD E N S , ( ARADOC C OURT, 
-WYE. 

planted with Rhododendrons. Kight of them 
are filled, as you see, with Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses and Teas, four with Dahlia-, and four 
with tuberous Begonias. Each bed is bordered 
with Rox. With regard to Roses, the system is 
to mix the colours, not to have masses of one 
colour." 

"Then, there is the herbaceous border at the 
side." 

"With the Austrian Brier Roses behind. The 
varieties in the border include Papavers, Heli- 
anthus, white Pinks, and Marguerites." 

A Splendid Terrace. 

From the Italian garden, we proceeded to the 
terrace on the north side of the Court, and 
here, indeed, the view presents an enchanting 
combination of woodland and river scenery. 
Below are miles of woods, and the rippling 
water which forms the boundary of the pro- 
perty, and gives to Caradoc Court its right to 
the designation of a seat on the banks of the 




"Did Sir William Mather make any addi- 
tions?" I inquired. 

"Yes, he made this terrace, and planted the 
Yew hedge, as well as the Golden Yews which 
run right along. He also planted a number of 
beds of Rhododendrons and Laurels on the 




Fhoto by] 



[W. H. Bus tin, Hire ford. 

The Terrace at Caradoc Court, Ross-on-Wye. 



. . + u e centre, and Nymphaa 
fountain m the centre, 



a lib a 



con 



end 



bank; under his auspices, too, the zigzag walks 
through the woods were made. In fact, he 
spent thousands of pounds on improvements." 

"You have a sweet little flower garden at the 
back of the mansion?" 



\ 
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"We always consider that garden delightful 
in the cool of the evening. The beds are 
planted with Begonias, which appreciate the 
shade and moisture." 

"Axe there any special varieties?" 

"No, they are all seedlings of my 
ing. Last year we had flowers from 

the frost came. I think Begonias are . — 

than Geraniums when the soil suits them. 
Morella Cherries do well on the walls." 

Passing: the engine-house containing the elec- 
tric lighting plant, with a large tank covered 
by Clematis montana, we entered a small cool 
house at the corner of the kitchen garden. 

t; Here," said Mr. Williams, ''we grow Toma- 
toes — Wilson's Market Gardener and Holmes' 
Supreme. The latter is one of the best grown, 
and we get enormous crops of it outside." 

41 Your Peach trees seem to be in first-rate 
condition." 

"Yes, although they were planted in this late 
Peach house many years ago, but the borders 
have been thoroughly renovated. The varieties 
axe Royal George, Victoria, Walburton Admir- 



• , nllt I divide the 
must be carefully carried out them 
plants up about the end o April, an 
out about a foot apart °? , k t c i e an, 
ground. The plants must be ^'/^ jn th e 
Watered through the ^, ^11 up 
autumn before the frost comes, 

■ 

PO "Howmany ^J° u f ne f^ ? others in 

"About two hundred, 1 
frames., but the blooms are not equal in n 

ber, and inferior." Peaches, seeing 

"You are very early with your reacnc , 
that they are ripe on the 9th of June 

"I gathered a -few before this, but the crop 
is a v*ery good one The variety is gg 
Louise, and we get from ten to ^weue ^ . 
fruits from this 4ree. After we ^i^^T 
gathering from it, there is > a break of a fortmgrf, 
and then a succession right tnrougn. a i « 
varieties of Peaches are Royal George and Bar- 
nn-ton I have had the latter eleven inches m 
circumference, and have gathered seventeen and 
a hah' dozen from that one tree. 1 he INec- 
tarines here are Elruge and Pineapple. We 




Pho 



*>] \W. H. Bustin, Hereford. 

The Gardener's Lodge at Caradoc Court, Ross-on-Wye. 




able, and the Nectarines are Pineapple, Vic- 
toria, Lord Napier, and Pitmaston Orange. On 
the back wall, Brown Turkey Figs thrive. All 
the Peaches and Nectarines do well, but the 
Victoria Nectarine is not of such a good flavour 
as the others. I use this house for Violets in 
pots." 

Violets in Pots. 

"Do you go in largely for Violets, then?" 

"During the winter and spring I sent a hun- 
dred bunches a week to Hereford, including 
four dozen to one person. My experience is 
that Violets do better in pots than in frames. 
It is true that they require more attention, 
especially in watering, but they are not so apt 
to damp. When Sir William Mather was in 
residence, we used a quantity of pot plants in 
ihe house." 

"Which do you consider the best varieties?" 

*'De Parma is certainly one of the best. It 
is a very compact grower, and does not throw 
off any runners. Princess of Wales, La France, 
and Marie Louise are also very good for potting. 
In order to ensure success, preparation outside 




generally get tremendous crops of both Peaches 
and Nectarines from these houses." 

The Cultivation of Calceolarias. 

"You notice," continued Mr. Williams l{ 
our conservatory is in the kitchen garden. " 
*'And you have Vines overhead?" 
"Those trees were planted when the con- 

S^rM 14, r7 he varieties are B1 *ck 

W &m n n QU< * n ' and Madreefield 
1 ourt. Golden Queen is a very sweet varietv 

with a round, amber berry. We get lar« 

bunches and very good crops." * 
"But quite the feature of your conservatory 

^ arssa ass ■ - Caiceoutias > 

I I i j. 



"They are all grown in 6-in. or 7-in. Dots I 
got all the varieties from seed wnich I saved 
last year, and they vary in colour from sulphur 
to cnmson, the different shades numberin 
r^^ 1 ^' and ^ thisT^na 

■f j^a asss * 

The seeds are sown in July, and' the young 



plants are grown in frames and f» bu 1 
quired. The most important p< >un j^.M u 



them clean. If once thry <m{u 



they are dune lor; yet care shuuhjT Dn tfn t 
not to over-water them. Well g,, )WlI t*W, 
will keep in flower for six weeks, rviVo 111 

.1 i ■ *-% . /v '1 l'Iimw mull :i ■ \t, «* ' ' 



ill 





% 

year t prw;*" — "* — ■ " 

10-in. pots. 

"Are those fine specimens of 
also grown from seeds of your own sav^!*! 

"Entirely. There is iioihm k / j-,] f 
treatment of Schizanthus. For winter fW r , h> 
the sc<m.1s should be sown in Of tob,. r , % 
summer flowering, in May." ' '"r 

Zonal Pelargoniums. 

"Do you grow many Malmaison ( .'arnatir,,,,.,,, 
"Only a "few to mix with other plants, j j, a 
had some very nice blooms of f Inuf iiwanw' 
and other varieties thai do well are Sir Kv*l v ' 
Wood, Mrs. Wood, Trumpeter, Old U&\mnh^ 
Primrose Dame, and Duchess f -oii^iiclo. y Jm A 
Pelargoniums are a very large feature.' 1 

"You have some fine blooms at the pr«^ rit 
moment." 

"The trusses of some of them are enormous 
and they have the advantage of the stems being 
twenty-two inches long. Some of the best varie- 
ties are the Royal Standard (which is used for 
bedding as well as pots), OldfiekVs Surprise 
Gloire de Bellecourt (one of the grandest)', 
Raspail Improved, Mrs. D. O'Brien, Cltfi Dakj 
Maud of Wales, Original W. Prince, Madame 
Mallaiforse, Golden Glory, and Princess Mix fa 
very fine flower). With regard to Ivy-leaved 
varieties, Souvenir fie Charles Turner should be 
included amongst the 'best, and also Mrs. J \) t 
Day, which, though only grown in 6-in. pots, 
has from sixteen to twenty trusses of flower in 
six weeks. Leopard is a variety which does 
remarkably well, and has a wonderful flowf-r 
With regard to Pelargoniums, generally, con. 
slant .ittention is needed. If J left the<*e alone 
a week, I should find them eaten up with 
blight. I am particularly fond of Pelargoniums, 
and perhaps that is one of the reasons why they 
do so well." 

"You might mention a few otf the Show 
varieties.'* 

"Edward: Perkins, Empress of Kussifc, 
Duchess of Westminster, Crimson King, Volants 
Nationale alba, Duke of Cornwall, Dr. Andre, 
Mary of Ballet, May Hough, Robert (Jfeen, Dr. 
Master, and Mrs. Coombes." 

Melons and Grapes. 

"Do you grow many Melons?" 

"I am starting a late batch for the 
parties-. The varieties are Blenheim Orange, 
Scarlet Princess, and Williams's Ft 
which latter is of my own raising. It is a cro 
between Longleat Perfect and old Victory of 
Bath, a very free setter, and having a 
hardy constitution. If I grew only one 
I should choose it, because I have grown > s 
under all sorts of circumstance?*, and found -it 
•do well in each." 

"What is your principal Grape la the e^ty 

Vinery?" 

"tiros Colmar, which we get in enormon* 
size, like black Plum., perfc t m colon ' ana 
m flavour. I rut t wo hundred and fifty biincbe* 
from this house last y<»ar. The other variety 
are Black lTam.burgh, (Irizzly Krontigntti, Rn " 
Muscat of Alexandria. In the lat* Vinery *<j 
grow Hlack Hamburgh, Poster's Seedling, 
Lady Downe's Seedling, which, however, w 01 " 





do much better in a house by www. 
1 omatoes trained up one side, of thehou* * f 
the same varieties as those ^rown in the ot 
nouse, and I gather from the .beginning ol J 
up to Christmas." 

Begonias and Gloxinias. ^ 

<( You might mention some of the oth« r P 
which you grow for the conservatory. rva tory 

"Of course, 1 always keep the con*** j ^ 
full of colour in all seasons of the 7 e ^ f (£• 
in for a certain number of A<:n " Tl ^ i , f A* 
principal varieties being A. long'» 
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Firefly They require pretty 
Of Cinerarias and Cyclamen, 
hundred each, and Fuchsias 



ia 



SLid of the tuberous section, with 
!°an<i C** swd / ol ^ a ^- 1 g«t tr* m 
i.in. P ots * - v look r «mark- 

»* four 7**** lhov , have always 
until vear » w " en i out of a 
llintfs* * £ ot one w ^^ te and one 

of the bedding varieties do you 



. hou sand, all worked up from the 
Li four dozen Gloxinias of mixed 
, and come in usefully for the 
To finish with the glass, I mav 



EE 1 



■ ffl t he little propagating house I 
?nVrs fo r which there is always a 
j c it six dozen Telegraphs this 

nice lot of Aquilegias in the 
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^ some oi uif best varieties 
with nice, long spurs, and 
Ec Pink is grown in quantity. Close 
are the Violets planted out." 



•nd Strawberries. 

•hire being such a famous Apple 
^l\hould like to know the name of some 
w varieties in your orchard.'* 
• , Pippin is certainly one of the 

B ;: \veCft a nne cr0 P °^ Blenheim Orange 
V* *>r< but it is not a sure cropper. On 
WrJte band, Hanwell Souring, a culinary 
BLrr L a very sure bearer ; the fruit is of 
Bfiae. and cooks well. Bess Pool is a 

KL Appk< an< ^ one ( ^ at ^ our ^ s ^ ies ^ere, 
\ - S;voakv, an old Herefordshire Apple, 

Kwit free bearer and a good cooker. Other 

E&s that do particularly well are Lord 

Ksjwjck Codlin, and Tom Putt, while, 

• -: cfssert varieties, King of the Pippins 



KjOsort Pendu Plat are good croppers, and 

..f:\wr.:ed fruit. ; ' 
H^Huch varietv of Raspberr}' do you find 
M -- v<{ >" 

^perlative, although I also grow Carter's 
:\k«. The v^trawberries, of which we have 
moos crop this year, are Royal Sove- 
They were only planted in February, 
> tV fruit being sold the first year at a 
; the punnet. As a rule, I do not fruit 
£ > first year, and it is not good policy to 

*r.; ess they are treated as annuals." 
waking of crops, you have a very fine 
■ c: Gooseberries — in fact, the trees are 
Bjfejjdown with fruit." 

■jfe. Mid that is the more remarkable be- 
p* many parts of the county the Goose- 
crop -his year has failed, and I think we 
'•^rge crop partly to <the protection 
- by the trees. The variety grown is 

fgWhinham's Industry." 
j.:-st about Pears?" 

as you know, is not a Pear county, 
verily varieties worth mentioning are 
•17?' S Bon Chretien, Reurre Bosc, and 
;^ Icuise dTccle." 

'Syour best early Potato?" 
I vi^een, Duke of York, and Sir J. 
^-^ are varieties which do well with us. 
^-prouts are rather a feature. Last 
• — >m« five feci lnqh ; the variety 

C^' S p yr«mid." 
•^ tne soil suit Peas?" 

anettes only. The later get tail' 
^ varieties ?rown are Daisy, Gradus, 
* n <* William Hurst. Cel«ry and 
-*tL i an ^ there is always a good 
i^iaUer, Kxcelsior Onions are grown 
W£ iw etW€en » lboth winter and spring- 
K^iver quite ordinary treatment I g et 
ra §'ng from eighteen to twenty inches 

;Uf es of the gardens and keeping 






circumstances, while pre 



U P a sufiicient n ' 

c °nsider . ; 3 Ua ntit v of «^ 

Always b„r <feman <l?" ' T »~t*« 

-.uaS ;w th 0 « fM whieh 

" a%e formed best adapted \ Jj^ 

already toldyou^ u iea ' what ? ii ^ 

t0 dispose of » ' ° f those which it , hav * 

"Have vo e «*e*t 

n ««tordshire most of 

... J . ra ^icall y aU of it t v 

at Uessmgton Court L r « 3 head gardener 
s «fton Court Jor ffl teen vear« a JJ 

^OWt three years, while i I ' n ? at 
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here ^vea ye «i Dtm fif j ^ 

■**>*n a goxl deal of fruit in tinfW dithe«. 
™° a J I have shows pUnu, but I haw 
pT* 1 « »tl keen on Oicmimf , and would 

oo»y exhibit my own fruat.** 

You mean that tome period* exhibit other 

people^ fruit?" 

"A good many tpeclmcnt, I am afraid, are 
bought or borrowed ; but if I could not grow, I 
would not thow. I am, fim of all, a keen, 
practical gardener, bat I am also food of farm- 
mg ke>ep a run of poultry, and have a nice 
little pony." ALrtKo W i LCOQfc 



Lette 




r s from a Lady Gardener. 
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DKAR K \TF T r\ 
. d 0Ze „ of nT^i^izi p rr te f ■ two 

, a °d the result has been ' * s ' 

masmficent blossoms in all u , ,<l ua n"ty of 
a m particularly pleased with kL 0 '^ 0 " 5 ' 1 
Carnation in the richest w v«.X S ° Iom 2 n '- a 
>s soft apricot, but this i? afm«« ~P UI J d 52 
enmson in two shades, the effect S WU , h 
new and .ndescribably'beamrfut 8 qU ' te 

tnen there is another lovely "Fancy" Car- 



2'°.-XE\V CARNATIONS AND EARLY BULBS. 




Carnation— Sunset. 

n^i r*><;ar and Pompey, though why 
nation called Caesar ana v j n ^ j 

it should have thi> peculiar 

can't say- U and maroon ; and Dalkeith 
flaked with scarlet andjn dsome v€ ii 0 w- 

is the name ot a jp j crimson margin. 

ground Picotee ^^^fn self tints, TailU- 
8 Of the newest Carnatt ons ^ riftv 

fer is one of the best, a w in bright 

with an abundance > of fine scarl et self , ot 
S almon-pmk; »« d a splendid bloom in 

nerfect form; CaraD a ? » ^ flushed with 
P \ Crev Friar is m la ^ en ° er ' d in a del - 
pink; (,r t-V is verv large, and in a u 

nink; and * alcon * Adv Hermione, too, is 
P ^ shade of am-ber. Laa> n , q d<jep 

cate snauc rose-pmk, ana n«v » 

a beauty in rl =f„X^ ra te. " y ou decl !! u 
™ i,roon V I 9 eood Carnations for 



now, when you can chooie those you prefer, 
hut don't lose any time about it, as the Car- 
nation season is nearly over. 

Carnations and Bosea. 

The border in which we planted these flowers 



waa dug up entirely last autumn, trenched two 



replanted the dwarf Rases, etc, it contaioed, at 
intervals, and added the young Carnation plants 
from pots, planting them very firmly. This has 
answered well, and we have - never had a finer 
show of blooms — first of Roses, and then of 
Carnations — since the beginning of Jux>e. 

Too often, Carnations are crashed and starved 
amongst the plants of the herbaceous border, 
where they cannot do their best ; but if you 
have not a separate bed, which can be properly 
prepared for them, you should make a large 
hole for each plant, ten inches square, and fill 
it with a good, -fresh compost of loam, well- 



manure, and sand, adding a 

ips of 



decompo: 

twentieth part of soot, and some b 
charcoal if your soil is of a clayey nature. Be 
sure to make the little plants very firm in the 
ground. I think that few amateurs realise how 
much depends upon this, for the iczis cannot 
take hold of their food unless they are pressed 
against it, and careful treading round the plant 
with a stout shoe on is necessary for this. Two 
or three pats with the trowel, or a little pressure 
with the hand, won't do at all ; and this is the 
case with all planting in borders. 

It is a good plan to go round your Carnations 
after the first frost, and again make sure that 
they are firmly planted, as frost loosens the 
ground, and the plants will do nothing if they 
are loose. 

The Bulb Season. 

We are now ordering the earliest bulbs for 
the winter, such as !<•-.• man Hyacinths {which 
make such charming bowls and dinner-table 
decorations when other flowers are scarce), 
early Tulips, Narcissi of the Paper-white and 
double Roman varieties, and the early Irises 
— alata, persica, histrioides, etc. — all of which 
are so valuable in winter. Most amateurs order 
their bulbs a month too late, and then are 
puzzled to know why they don't do well. The 
fact is that paper bags (which are not a part of 
Nature's arrangements for plants) do not agree 
with their constitutions, and if the bulbs are 
kept too long out of the soil, they try to start 
without it, and in this way they exhaust their 

strength. .. ♦ 

Forcing, too, for early bulbs is much bettef 
done by the autumnal sunshine than by later 
' planting followed by fire beat, which can never 
make up to the "roots for the quiet, steady 
erowth they should make before ever the green 
ooints of the leaves appear : so that, with early 
planting, we may all grow our own winter 
bulbs successfully, even without a greenhouse. 

After planting the bulbs in either potsor 
boxes of rather light, sandy soil, we place £ese 
. 7 -,v ti n a sunnv corner of the l#aa* 




Kew Journal, 1895 

(Curator of tho Pleasure Grounds, 1848-1866.) 

A nath-H of Ihmlccld, "born in 1819. lie entered Itew us a gardener in 
1843. and was* for a time foreman of the Herbaceous Department, On 
hi? retiring in 1866, the separate administration of the Pleasure Ground!* 
■>va& abolished. 'Willi ant son M H aa 3 perhaps, the only exception in his time, 
among the members of tho ~Kaw wtivfF, T^ho did not contribute in gome way 
to the literature of the craft. Ho was in bud he tilth ■when he retired on 
a> pension of £98 a year, obtained, we believe, through tbo kisid influence 



of the Ducheas of Cambridge; and died from consumption at Kingston in 
1 870. 

With tho exception of the eldest daughter, from whom the foregoing 
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particulars were obtained, the whale family has died out- 



LGM, 1836 r 

Art. VI, Obituary* 

Died on December 3L 1835, in St Clement's, Oxford, in the 87th year 
of his age, Charles WUtimmo7i t for more than forty years one of the undcr- 
gardcncrs in the Botanic Garden in that university. He was a native of 
Aberdeen, in Scotland ; in which country he served his apprenticeship to a gar- 
dener. Shortly after he was out of his time he came to England ; and, on his 
first arrival in this country, he worked in some of the nursery gardens near 
London* lie was afterwards gardener to Admiral Bowycr, at his seat near 
Harley Green, Oxfordshire; and, on his leaving there, he was employed in the 
Royal Gardens at Windsor, He afterwards went to Ox ford , where, after work- 
ing for some time for Mr. John Mad ox, gardener, at Christ Church, he 
got into the Botanic Garden, sometime about 1790, where he continued till 
within about three years of his cieath. — IV. B. JiuL Gard* 9 Oxford, January 
18, 1836, 
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Wills, John (1832-1895), nurseryman and floral decorator, the son of Aaron and 
Elizabeth Wills, was probably born at Chardstock, Dorset, where he was educated 
at the village school. After a wide-ranging apprenticeship and two terms as head 
gardener, during which he became noted as a breeder of bedding plants, he moved 
to London in 1867 as floral decorator for the Asburton Park Nursery in Chelsea. In 
1872 he opened his own establishment at Onslow Crescent. Over the next eight 
years, under the name of the Royal Exotic Nursery, his business expanded to 
include a branch in Sussex Place, and nurseries in Fulham Fields and Anerley 
Road. In 1880 Wills incorporated all these establishments into the General 
Horticultural Company, with premises in Warwick House, Regent Street. In 1882 
the firm went into liquidation, and Wills returned to Onslow Crescent as his main 
office, taking one of his managers, S. M. Segar, into partnership. 

By 1874 Wills had already undertaken decorating commissions for the royal family, 
and created floral landscapes, often on geographical themes, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's exhibitions. His work was characterized by a large-scale use 
of palms and foliage plants. On the occasion of Lord Beaconsfield's return from 
Berlin (May 1878), he decorated Charing Cross Station for the reception, 'when the 
whole of the platform was converted into a Palm Grove'. In the late 1870s he also 
carried out work for Leopold II at Laeken in Belgium. In 1877 he published a 
proposal to erect a massive glasshouse to cover the Albert memorial and protect it 
from air pollution; the proposal failed for lack of financial support. 

Wills died as a result of a haematoma and exhaustion at his London home, 16 
Onslow Crescent, on 9 July 1895, and was buried four days later in the Brompton 
cemetery. He was survived by his wife, Charlotte; the firm of Wills and Segar 
continued trading into the 1980s. 

BRENT ELLIOTT 

Sources D. T. F., "The late John Wills', Gardeners' Chronicle, 3rd ser., 18 (1895), 160 ■ Journal of 
Horticulture, Cottage Gardener and Home Farmer, 31 (1895), 53-4 ■ Gardeners' Magazine (20 July 
1895), 436 ■ The Garden, 48 (20 July 1895), 52 ■ E. J. Willson, West London nursery gardens (1982), 89 
■ catalogues, Royal Horticultural Society, London [J. Wills 1871, General Horticultural Co. 1880-81, 
Wills & Segar c.1890] ■ Gardeners' Chronicle [trade announcements] ■ Gardeners' Magazine [trade 
announcements] ■ 'C. F. Bause', Journal of Horticulture, Cottage Gardener and Home Farmer, 31 
(1895), 413 ■ The Post Office London directory [annuals] ■ F. H. W. Sheppard, ed., Southern Kensington: 
Brompton, Survey of London, 41 (1983) ■ d. cert. ■ 'The General Horticultural Company (John Wills) 
Limited', Gardeners' Chronicle, new ser., 13 (1880), 402 ■ J. Wills, 'Mr Wills's proposal for covering the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park', Gardener's Magazine (14 April 1877), 172 ■ Gardeners' Magazine (1882) 
[liquidation proceedings, various items] ■ Gardeners' Chronicle, 3rd ser., 18 (1895), 78 
Archives Royal Horticultural Society, London 
Likenesses photograph, repro. in Gardeners' Magazine, 440 
Wealth at death £4927 14s. 8d.: probate, 9 Dec 1895, CGPLA Eng. & Wales 
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Interview with Mrs. Edward Weber, at Hadley Bourne, Barnet. 

J^OTH Mr. and Mrs. Weber are keen amateur gardeners, and on 



PART OF THE ROCKWORK AND BRIDGE AT HADLEY BOURNE, BARNET. 



the occasion of my visit to Hadley Uourno late in January, I 
had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Weber, who also pointed out several 
features in her delightful pleasure grounds on the heights of 
Hadley. She and her hus- 
band fully appreciate the ex- 
services rendered by their 
r, Mr. Wilion, who, be- 
fore he entered their employment, 
was engaged successively in the 
gardens at Babraham Hall, 
Sarsden, and Court Grange, 
Devon. But gardening is a 
perpetual source of personal 
enjoyment to them, and it has 
been their hobby ever since they 
took possession of Hadley 
Bourne eight years ago. In the 
interval they have effected a 
revolution, and literally made 
the wilderness to blossom as the 
Rose. In fact, there are Roses 
in all parts of the gardens, 
beginning on the sloping lawns, 
and emending to the orchard 
planted with young tree9, which 
forms the latest development — all 
affording evidence of the regard 
in which the plant is held. 

"Wo grow them," said Mrs. 
Weber, "in every form, from 
dwarfs to climbers, and we 

spate no pains to choose the best varieties — those, at any rate, which 
give us the greatest satisfaction." 

"The Wichuraiana section is strongly represented?" 

"Yes; we have a very good collection of Wichuraianas. The best, 
in my opinion, are Alberic 
liarbier, Excelsa, and Dorothy 
Perkins. Other favourites of 
the section are Francois Juran- 
ville, Hiawatha, Lady Godiva, 
Leontinc Gervais, Garisenda, 
Sodcnia, Fraulein O. Hesse, 
Evangeline, and Jersey Beauty. 
One plant of Alberic Barbier 
is always in bloom from May 
to December. 11 

ROSES IN JANUARY. 

"So that you get Roses at 
Christmas?" 

"We cut a bowl full of 
blooms on January 10th this 
year. One of the charms of 
Wichuraianas is that they are 
always adaptable. 1'lanted all 
round the water, they form a 
picturesque hedge. In the 
kitchen garden there are several 
pergolas of Wichuraianas. We 
are trying new varieties on one 
of these." 

"Do you go in more largely 
for Hybrid Teas or for Hybrid 
Pcrpetuals?" 

"Hybrid Teas, because wc find they give better results. Caroline 
Testout is about the freest flowering, but its fault is want of form. I 
prefer the climbing variety, which is equally free, and, if anything, 
flowers more profusely. It is, however, very rampant, and requires 
space. The same remarks apply to Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, but 
she only ramps at times, and sometimes sulks. 





"Some of the most satisfactory Roses as dwarfs are Madame Abel 
Chatenay (if not pruned hard), Prince de Bulgarie, Madame Melanie 
Soupert, Joseph Hill, rharisaer, Lady Ashtown, Hugh Dickson (a 
rampant growsr), Frau Karl Druschki, Richmond, Madame. Antoine 

Man, Paul Lede, Dean Hole, 
Madame Leon Pain, Laurent 
Carle, Le Progres, La Tosca 
(free autumnal), Lady Water- 
low, Gustave Regis, Conrad F. 
Meyer, as pillars; and American 
Tiller as a climber." 

CRUSS AN TEFLITZ UNDER 
HOSTILE CONDITIONS. 

•It may interest you to 
know that some of the specimen 
Roses grow to a great height. 
Madame Alfred Carriere, for 
example, reaches twenty feet, 
and as to Gruss an Teplitz, we 
cannot keep it in bounds." 

"Can you tell me the 
dimensions of the striking 
specimen of that variety on the 
lawn?" 

"It is twelve feet high, 
twelve feet broad, and eight feet 
through. Planted between five 
and six years ago, its position 
is absolutely unfavourable. 
There is a brick wall at the 
back, nine feet high ; a Vibur- 
num beside it; a Cedrus deo- 
dara, and a Green Gage growing into it, and yet with all these hostile condi- 
tions, and very little sun, we get a mass of flowers all through the season. 

"As yo« will doubtless have observed, there is nothing conventional 
in our arrangement or treatment of Roses. In the beds there are generally 

one or two varieties, and these 
are arranged te colour. Of 
course, the soil has to be made 
up, and a liberal quantity of 
manure used. Pruning takes a 
long time, seeing that there are 
considerably over two thousand 
plants. Mr. Weber and I do 
most of the pruning." 
CHOICE FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
"But though you make the 
most of Roses, you by no means 
neglect other features of repre- 
sentative gardens — flowering 
shrubs, for instance." 

"We are very keen on 
flowering shrubs. There is 
Cistus ladanifems, a lovely 
evergreen shrub, growing about 
live feet high, and producing 
flowers four to five inches 
across, of the purest white, with 
a chocolate-crimson blotch at 
the base of each petal. Then 
there is the Berbcris family, in- 
cluding Darwinii, aquifolium, 
stonophylla, and vulgaris, a 
deciduous variety, bearing 
yellow flowers in spring, which are followed in the autumn with brilliant 
orange-red fruit. New Zealand Veronicas do well, with slight protec- 
tion in the winter, and so do Viburnum opulus sterile, and the beautiful 
variety plicatum. The attractive Chinese shrub, Xanthoceras sorbifolia 
is also at home. We have recently planted Clerodendrons tricotomum 
and fargesi, two delightful shrubs. Lilacs in variety, Philadelphia, 
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Frunus Pissardii, Weigelias, and Ccanothus Gloire de Versailles, are 
amongst other favourite flowering shrubs. On the walls there are 
Clematis montana, Cydonia japonica, Escallonia macrantha, Forsythia 
viridisaima (which is covered with charming bell-shaped yellow flowers 
before the leaves appear), Jasminum nudiflorum, and officinale, 
Ampelopaia in variety, Wistarias, and Ivies in variety. Wistarias are 
planted as specimen trees as well as upon the walls. A collection of 
Tree Pasonies, several of them with blooms as large as a meat plate, 
waa sent to us from Japan, and do not suffer from change of climate.'" 
THE PICK OF THE ROCK PLANTS. 

"Here we come to the rock garden. Amongst the stones are 
Aubrietias Dr. Mules (a fine, rich, deep purple, and very free), Fire 
King (glowing crimson), Lavender (a lovely clear lavender blue), 
I'richard's A 1 (deep violet blue) ; Campanula garganica, garganica 
hirsuta, Portenschlagiana, pusilla ; Cytisus kewensis, Erinus alpinus, 
Gypsophila prostrate, G, repens and G. repens rosea ; Helianthemums 
in variety, Lithospermum prostratum and Heavenly Blue ; Lychnis 
lagascse, Oxalis enneaphylla (a 
choice plant from the Falkland 
Islands); Phlox subulata, G. F. 
Wilson, Vivid, and reptans; Sapon- 
aria ocymoides (a quick-growing rock 
plant) ; and various Saxifragas. 

"I should also like to have the 
names of some of the best of the occu- 
pants of your herbaceous borders." 

"Anchusa italica Dropmore 
variety. Anemone japonica, Cam. 
panula persicifolia and alba, Gyp- 
sophila paniculata, several Del- 
phiniums, Doronicum, Erigcron 
speriosus and philadclphicus, Galega 
otlicinalis and officinalis alba, 
Hepaticas, lberis sempervirens, Inula 
glandulosa, Iris germanica, Lychnis 
chalcedonies, Monarda didyma Cam- 
bridge Scarlet, Phlox in variety, 
Roinneya Coultcri, Sidalcea Listeri, 
Trollius, Veronica spicata, Pyre- 
thrums uliginosum, with several 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

"What are the features of 
spring bedding?" 

"The Irises you see are just 
peeping out, I. histrio being the first 
to flower. Crocuses and Snowdrops, 
many varieties of Daffodils, and 
Tulips, chiefly the Cottage, Darwin, 
and Parrot sections, are naturalised 
in all quarters of the gardens, mak- 
ing a show both in the shrubberies 
near the rustic bridge and the orna- 
mental water, under the Walnut tree, 
and under the evergreen Oaks and 
Medlar on the lawn. Hyacinths are 
too stiff. Speaking of old trees, not 

only Oaks, but Yews and Hollies flourish. The only general bedding 
on the lawn is a broken circle of beds, all filled with Roses, with an 
Irish Yew in the centre. The beds are practically of one colour, if they 
are not of one variety. In the front of the house w e depend largely 
for floral decoration upon Wallflowers, of which Vulcan is the only 
variety used, and Saxifrages for edging. 

APPLES ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
"Although the chief object is garden show, that is to say, to make 
the garden look beautiful, fruit and vegetables are far from being 
neglected, and most varieties find the position, four hundred and thirty 
feet above sea level, quite suited to their requirements. Pears are 
planted on the single cordon system on fences, and we get exceedingly 
good results. 

"Some of the Apples best suited to the neighbourhood are Allington 
Pippin, Bismarck, Uramlcy's Seedling, Cox's Orange Pippin, Golden 
Noble, Lane's Prince Albert, Ribston Pippin, Sturmer Pippin, Sandring. 




ham, Worcester Pearmain, and Warner's King. Then, we gTow also 
as a spreading bush, Emperor Alexander, a very large, handsome cooking 
Apple, with flesh of a yellowish white, tender and juicy ; three good 
early culinary Apples, all good croppers, Keswick Codlin, Lord! 
Grosvenor, and Lord Suffield ; Stirling Castle, a wonderfully free cropper, 
grown on the paradise stock, and one of the best varieties for small 
gardens, with the recommendation that it will keep till October ; and 
The Queen, a great bearer, with pleasant flavour, at its best from 
October to December. Virtually we have Apples all the year round. 
Before parting with Apples the John Downie Crab should be mentioned, 
because it is extremely decorative, and the fruit is very useful for making- 
jelly. The latter is conical in shape, in colour scarlet, tipped with 
yellow, which shows up splendidly against the dark green foliage." 
"What about Pears?" 

"All but Williams' Bon Chretien and Thompson are young trees, 
and doing well. About five years ago, one of the former, being un- 
satisfactory, was cut hard back. Since then the young growths which 

have started have been kept thinned 
out, with the result that now wc ob- 
tain the finest fruit frnm the old tree. 
The varieties of Plums include five or 
six kinds of Green Gages, Jefferson's, 
Kirke's, Victoria, and Coe's Golden- 
Drop. " 

THE PROTECTION OF FRUIT. 
"1 notice that you train Goose- 
berries up the fence which divides- 
the gardens from the roadway to the 
fields. Do you find the treatment 
answer well?" 

"Yes, we get very good crops- 
of the different varieties. Black- 
berries and Loganberries are trained 
on wire, and we use a quantity of 
both these and other fruits for 
bottling purposes. 

"All the standard fruit trees- 
have grease-bands put on in October, 
and are kept on later than the ordinary 
time, because we find that by keep- 
ing them on a great many cater- 
pillars are caught. We also spray- 
freely during February with an 
approved wash j this year we are 
trying sulphide of potassium as a 
preventive, and also as a cure for 
canker. The grease-banding and 
spraying are beneficial to the trees, 
for the growths made are very- 
vigorous, and the fruit is very 
clean." 



MR. WEBER PRUNING Hit ROSES. 



"Touching slightly upon vege- 
eference might be made to 
the German Bean, which is similar 
in form to the French Runner, and 
bears very abundant crops. Last season, out of three rows, wc filled 
fifty bottles, and picked as many as we wanted for immediate use in 
addition. The flavour is very pleasant, and we have grown these Beans 
for some years. 

"There axe two vineries only— in which we grow Black Hamburgh, 
Madresfield Court, and Muscat of Alexandria— and a stove. Here are 
a few Calanthes, Dcndrobiums, Ceelogyne cristata, other Orchids, and 
Ferns in variety." 

"1 see that you have some fine Camellias planted in your con- 



"Yes, the red and white varieties ; also Lapngerias alba and rosea, 
and other climbers. The rest are pot plants varying according to the 
•easoo, and starting with Roman Hyacinths at Christmas, or perhaps 
I ought to s«y that the Roman Hyacinths and bulbs follow the Chry- 
a»nthem.uiii5, of which the Japanese and Singles are grown in numerous 
varieties." Aifkd Wilcox. 
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FAMOUS QARDENS 
:: IN WAR TIME. :: 



HOW THEY ARE BEING MAINTAINED 
WITH REDUCED STAFFS. 




Mr. A. 



at Eridgm Cattle Goirf./w. TunbriJge Well.. 



E RIDGE .CASTLE, the seat of the Marquis 
of Abergavenny, is one of the best known 
mansions in the South of England, It stands 
on high ground, some six hundred feet above 
«ea level, and is surrounded by a magnificent 
park, the second largest private park in the 
country. There are drives extending for many 
miles, and the estate, which consists of about 
a thousand acres, is rich in wood and stream. 
The pleasure grounds comprise between twelve 
and thirteen acres, and are remarkable for the 
number of fine Rhododendrons, and for the 
many Conifers — well over a hundred — that, at 
one time or another, have been planted by 
notable persons who have been visitors at the 
tastle. Thus there is a fine specimen of Abies 
nobilis, planted by King Edward VII. when 
Prince of Wales ; Queen Mary, then known as 
J'rincess May, planted a l'ine twenty-three years 
at;o, as also did her father, the late Duke of 
Teck ; Mr. Disraeli, afterwards Earl of Bea- 
t-onsfield, in 186S planted an Abies grandis ; 
and many other distinguished names also figure 
in the list. The kitchen garden and orchard 
arc other features of interest. 

On the occasion oi my visit, at the beginning 
,f August, outdoor work was practically at a 
standstill, for it had rained almost without in- 
termission for some days, and the place could 
scarcely be seen at its" best. But Mr. Wilson 
explained that the gardens are not kept up now, 
and there is no bedding at all. 

"All the beds in the flower gardens have 
been done away with and grassed down," he 
said ; "and what labour we have is devoted to 
the kitchen gardens and houses. There are 
five acres of kitchen garden, three acres of 
which are walled in." 

-What is the present extent of your staff?" 
I asked. 

• Counting in two keepers, a roadman, and 
one man who attends to the horses, it numbers 
eleven, and includes one woman and three 
boys. We have no one in the bothy. Before 
the war we riad sixteen, with two men on the 
roads. There used to be three in the kitchen 
garden, four in the houses, and four on the 
lawns." 

"Are you letting the lawns go now?" 

"Some of them have had to go, but round 
the house we are keeping them, and have a 
man and a boy for the work. We are obliged 
10 mow these, because — as you will see when 
we get round — if we neglect them they soon 
get covered with Heather. This is a great place 
for Heather, which springs up everywhere, as 
the soil is peaty." 

In hope that the rain would give over later, 
we started by going through the houses, which 
formerly covered two acres, but are now much 
reduced. 

A TRAGEDY OF LAST WINTER. 

" My son and myself," said Mr. Wilson, 
"looked after the houses until last February, 
when he was called up, as he had reached the 
age of eighteen. Ho was my right hand, and 
virtually superintended the houses. But there 
is not so much to be seen now, as most of the 
stove plants have gone." 

"How is that?" I asked. 

" V» v lost them all during the frost last win- 
ter. For six weeks wc had no fires, as we 
rnuld not get coke. 1 thought evervthing was 
killed, and thoueh a few plants managed to 
survive, all our Crotons, Caladiums, Dracaenas. 
Anthuriuins, and choice Orchids are dead." 



The first house we visited was the late 
l'each house, with Wallburton's Admirable, Sea 
Eagle, and Violette JIalive I'eaches, and Elruge 
and Pine Apple Nectarines giving promise of 
good crops. 

"They look better than I thought they would," 
said Mr. Wilson, "for I feared they would be 
killed when we had no fires. The Cannas, 
Crinum Moorei, and other plants were frozen 
through, as you see, and arc quite dead- V\ e 



water. In the next house, which was started 
later than this, there are Black Hamburg, 
Golden Queen, and Foster's Seedling. I have 
no fear of their not colouring well." 

MELONS, CUCUMBERS, AND TOMATOES TOGETHER. 

A nice lot of Gloxinias in this vinery gave 
proof of careful cultivation, and J-'igs in pots 
looked very satisfactory. Then, pursuing our 
way, we visited in turn a small house, formerly 
a vinery, filled with Perpetual t ar nations and 
Tomatoes, which followed a crop of early Pota- 
toes on the border; one in which early Koses 
had been grown ; and still another mainly occu- 
pied with Tomatoes and Arums potted up. 
Respecting this house Mr. Wilson said : 

'Some people say you cannot grow Cucum- 
bers and Tomatoes in the same house; but here 
we have had Melons, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes 
at the same time, and have been very success- 
ful with each." 
-How did you manage it?" I asked. 
"The position of the house is such that it is 
always light , we give air in the middle of 
the day — say from eleven to two ; and then we 
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MR. A. WILSON, HIS STAFF 

have not had time to clear them out of the 
pots. The old Eucalyptus on the back wall, 
however, managed to survive." 

"You have some nice Hydrangeas here," I 
observed. "Do you use any means to get the 
pretty blue tint?" 

"No," was the answer; "it comes naturally, 
though, as a matter of fact, the pink and the 
white are preferred." 

Entering the next house, I remarked on the 
many dead plants still in their pots, and in 
reply Mr. Wilson said: 

"This used to be the stove, and you can see 
the damage the absence of heat caused." 

Leaving this house, we made our way to the 
late vinery, where lady Downe's Seedling, 
Alicante, and Mrs. Pince are growing and 
flourishing. 

"We have closed two vineries altogether, 
owing to scarcity of labour ; but are doing our 
best with those that are left." 

"You have a nice, healthy batch of Clivias 
on the staging," I said, as we passed through 
to the early vinery. 

"They will come in useful for spring work," 
was the answer. "The Grapes here will not 
colour well, owing to the lack of heat, but 
their flavour is excellent." 

" And the hunches are of good size," 1 added. 
' What do you think they will average?" 

•Well over two pounds a bunch. The varie. 
tics ,u. ■ Black Hamburg and Buckland's Sweet- 



ANO OCCASIONAL HELPERS. 

never damp down. This year we have not 
been able to do it because we have not suffi- 
cient labour." 

"What varieties of Tomatoes do you grow?" 
'We have three that we use both for in- 
doors and outdoors — Carter's Sunrise, Veitch's 
Invicta, and a local variety called Charlton's 
Defiance. These are the best, in my opinion. 
Success conies through failures, and we are 
constantly making tests. We have grown as 
many as sixteen varieties to find out which 
suited us best. This year we also have one 
called the Plum Tomato, which is the shape 
and size of a small Plum. It is greatly liked 
for salads, and is of delicious flavour." 

And as I had the opportunity of testing it, 
I was able to bear out Mr. Wilton's remarks 
concerning it. 

After stopping a moment to compare Sunrise 
and Invicta, and noting that, while Invicta had 
the stronger growth, the fruit was not so even 
in si2e, nor so round, we went on to the early 
Peach house, where at one end were a number 
of pots of this variety. The Peaches are Bar. 
rington, Hale's Early, Royal George, and 
Violette Hative, and the Nectarines Elruge and 
Lord Napier. 

"Violette Hative," said Mr. Wilson, "looks 
rather bad. because it was 'struck by the sun 
on a very hot Monday in June, and every leaf 
came off." 

In the late Peach house, which succeeded 
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this, is a Nectarine, Elruge, twenty-two years 
old, bearing splendid crops; also Peaches Prin- 
cess of Wales and Dymond, and Nectarine Pine 
Apple. On the staging was a number of Hip- 
peastrums and seedlings, but I was informed 
that, owing to lack of heat and labour, these 
had not been flowered. 

FEATURES OF T*E PLEASURE GROUND*. 
Owing to the inclemency of the weather, our 
walk through the pleasure grounds was- neces- 
sarily hurried j but some features stood out 
distinctly, in spite of the disadvantageous 
circumstances. This was especially so in the 
case of the trees, in which the grounds are rich. 
The walk leading to the lake is a quarter of a 
mile long, and' is lined with Conifers, those on 
one side being planted by ladies and on the 
other by gentlemen. Then the row of Tulip 
trees is a notable feature, for while single 
specimens are often met with, it is rare to see 
sixteen planted together. But Rhododendrons, 
next to the Conifers, may be said to dominate 
the place. They make plantation* of huge 
height and width, and although of course not 
in bloom, still give evidence of their splendid 
floriferousness. Portugal Laurels, too, flourish 
like weeds, and on the north lawn is one a 
hundred and twenty-four yards round, It has 
been grown "hen and chicken" fashion, the 
branches' having drooped and rooted where 
they touched the ground. Thus the clump has 
attained its present size, spreading outwards, 
and leaving an empty space in the middle. 
There wa9 a second plant only two yards less 
in circumference, but this- has lately been cut 
down, a ring of rough grass indicating its site, 
and showing a marked contrast to the well- 
kept appearance of the other parts of the lawn. 
One corner of the lawn, however, had been 
allowed to go unmown, and this fully con- 
firmed Mr. Wilson's statement as to the effects 
of neglect, for it was- a mass of Heather, and 
suggested a piece of a wild garden. 

The long herbaceous borders, backed by tall 
shrubs, were still in full beauty, and save that 
a plant here and fhere had been beaten down 
by the rain, and now lay across the path, were 
in every way satisfactory. The Rose garden 
gave signs of the scarcity of labour, for since 
the plants were pruned little has been done to 
them, and weeds are making themselves con- 
spicuous. 

.Retracing our steps, we made oat way to the 
kitchen garden. This is square in shape, and 
at each end has a huge stone cistern, sunk to 
ground level, and filled from the lake. By 
this means water can easily be supplied to the 
crops, although this season. I was informed, 
there had been no period of drought, bat rain 
had fallen regularly and gently. 

COOD POTATOES. 

Potatoes occupy a good breadth of ground, 
and judging from the tops are going to yield 
splendidly. In reply to my question, Mr. 
Wilson said : 

"This bed is Sutton's Edinburgh Castle, and 
is one of the best we have tried. It can be 
used fairly early, but it improves in quality 
if kept for a little while. Dalhousie has given 
U9 splendid crops for the past four years, but 
it is not so good this year. We have saved 
our own seed, but I am afraid it will not last, 
and we must get some fresh." 

"Do you always save your own seed?" 

"Yes," was the answer, "and find it works 
out all right. In fact, we have two rows here 
containing eight varieties, which we are grow- 
ing for the first time. I shall choose those 
which do best, and grow them on for seed. We 
are always making experiments to see what 
suits our soil." 

"What is the nature of the soil?" 

"It is sandy and fairly light, and dries 
quickly in the sun." 

"What varieties have you to follow Edin- 
burgh Castle? " 

"Kine Edward VII. is the next, and then 
Arran Chief. The seed of this was large, and 
no we cut it. I do not know how it will turn 
out— it is said that Arran Chief should not be 
»ut— but you can see that it has a huge haulm." 



"It looks a remarkably fine bed," I agreed. 
"And what varieties do you keep for early 
work ? " 

"For best table quality there is nothing like 
Myatt's Ashleaf, and we grow a lot in frames. 
The tubers are always dry and floury, while 
many earlies are apt to be watery and flavour- 
less. We also have a few Sharpe's Express, 
and May Queen is grown for the kitchen, as it 
is a larger Potato." 

The rain here coming on with .redoubled 
violence, we made a hasty examination of the 
various plots, and hastened towards Mr. Wil- 
son's office, where our conversation was re- 
sumed. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING. 

"I notice that yon have started to pot up 
your Strawberries," I remarked. "Do you force 
many ? " 

"We used to force fifteen hundred, but now 
do only a hundred and fifty. For one thing, we 
do not require so many in the house ; and for 
another, since we got newer varieties we found 
thero more productive, so that we could do with 
fewer plants." 

"And the varieties?" 

"We have two. Royal Sovereign is without 
doubt the best of all for forcing ; and then we 
have a local variety named Pride of Kent. This 
comes in later, and does very well if grown 
more naturally — it must not be forced too hard." 

"As we passed I saw your Runner Beans 
were bearing well," I said. 

"The varieties are Sutton's Scarlet, Prixe- 
winner, Best of All, and Ai. The climbing 
French Beans arc Tender and True and Prin- 
cess of Wales. Then for dwarfs we have Cana- 
dian Wonder and Ne Plus Ultra. For forcing, 
the beat is Sutton's Plentiful. I stood by 
Osborne's Early Forcing for many years, but 
it i9. not so .good as this." 

PRESERVING BEANS FOR WINTER. 

"Do you preserve any Beans for winter use?" 

"We pot up about seven bushels of Runners. 
They are cut in slices — some of the men are 
doing this to-day, as it is too wet for outdoor 
work— sprinkled with salt, put in crocks, and 
tied down. They make a nice extra dish for 
the winter, and this year they lasted us till 
April." 

"Is their quality affected in any way by this 
treatment?" I asked. 

"They lose a little colour, but that is all. If 
they aTe well cooked they are very good in- 
deed." 

" Do you force many Beans? " 

"We have not done so much this last two 
years, but we manage to force a few. Owing 
to lack of labour we have been unable to pre- 
pare the beds, and last winter we could not 
get heat, as we were without firing for six 
weeks. We used to force a lot of Seakale, 
Asparagus, Carrots, and other things; but did 
very little Last season. There is not so much 
produce wanted in the house now, as the staff 
is smaller since the old Marquis died. We send 
all our surplus to the hospitals and to the 
Fleet." 

"And I suppose what you say about Beans 
applies to Peas as well?" 

"Yes, that is so. We force a few, but -not 
so many as formerly. For earliest work we 
have Chelsea Gem, which comes in first , then 
Sutton's Hundredfold, and Pioneer. They are 
all sown at the same time, but come in one 
after the other. They are followed by World's 
Record and Gradus ; and then come the main- 
crops, Sutton's Up to Date, Discovery, and 
Superlative; with Latest of All and Gladstone 
to finish up with. We reduced the area devoted 
to Peas so as to grow more Potatoes." 

"I noticed you had a fine lot of Cauliflowers 
coming on, and another bed nearly over." 

"For summer work," replied Mr. Wilson, "we 
have Veitch's Pearl, a fine, reliable sort. The 
three we grow most of, however, are Sutton's 
Magnum Bonum, Purity, and Queen ; and 'or 
latest supplies Veitch's Self protecting, Autumn 
Giant, and Michaelmas White." 

"And Cabbages?" 



"We grow a number of these. In spring we 
have Harbinger and Flower of Spring; later 
we have Sutton's Maincrop and Improved Non- 
pariel; and still later Favourite and Tender 
and True. Then we go in a good deal for 
Coleworts, which I think are not grown so- 
much as they might be. We sow at the begin- 
ning of July, plan! them out in August, and 
they make splendid greens for cutting in. 
November. Our Savoys are Earliest of All, Best 
of All, and Dwarl Green Curled ; and we also, 
sow Scotch Kale, Cottager's Kale, New Sprout- 
ing Kale, and Purple and White Sprouting 
Broccoli. These give us an ample supply of 
greenstuff for winter and spring." 

"And what about root crops?" I asked. 

"For our earliest Carrots we force Scarlet 
Gem and Inimitable Forcing ; then: on a watm 
border we sow Early Nantes ; and for ordinary 
crops we use New Red Intermediate, Matchless 
Scarlet, and a local variety, St. Valery, a good, 
long Carrot. Of Beets we grow Sutton's Globe 
for early work, and for maincrop Blood Red 
and Perfection ; Turnips, Little White Gem for 
forcing, and Early Milan, Matchless, Snowball 
and Red Globe later. We have a very good 
Parsnip, a local variety called Milky White, 
which does not split on top, and has not so 
much core as others. In addition we grow 
Tender and True and The Student." 

There being at this point a lull in the down- 
pour, we once more started out, this time to 
inspect the frames and the fruit trees. Passing 
on our way some rows of Celery in trenches, 
Mr. Wilson drew my attention to them, and 
said 

"Celery does well with us for a time only, 
and then it developes rust, and we have great 
trouble to diminish it. For the very early 
crops we sow Veitch's Dwarf Red ; and for 
later crops we have several, including Early 
Rose, Superb Pink, and Solid White." 

"You have a lot of Perpetual Carnations in 
these frames, and they appear to be coming on 
nicely," I remarked. 

■ We shall soon house them for winter," said 
Mr. Wilson, "and shall have plenty of bloom 
if we can get coke. We usually have five hun- 
dred plants, and manage to cut fifty or sixty 
blooms a week. They are the best varieties, 
and are used here, and also at the town house 
when the family are there." 

H And do you grow as many Chrysanthemums 
as formerly?" 

"No," was the answer; "we used to have a 
thousand plants, but the number has been re. 
duced to three hundred. Here, again, we are 
dependent on the supply of fuel, and so we are 
for the Primulas and Cyclamen, which you see 
are thriving in these frames." 



FRUIT 

"You have an enormous number of fruit 
trees. What are the prospects as to the crops? " 
I asked, as we moved on. 

" Apples are not good — say poor to fair ; 
PeaTS promise very heavy crops ; Plums are 
only middling. Bush fruit has been very good. 
We have a ntmber of ' Blackberries, and our 
people are very fond of them. We used to send 
out to gather them in the hedgerows ; but now 
we cultivate them here, and get much better 
fruits." 

"Do you preserve much fruit?" 1 asked. 

"We are bottling it all now, owing to the 
scarcity of sugar, instead of making it into 
jam. Perhaps sugar will be easier to get by 
the time the fruit is used." 

"How do cordon trees do with you?" 

"They are not altogether successful. Apples, 
Pears, and Plums are alike in this, and do not 
last long, although they crop fairly well." 

At one time Mr. Wilson exhibited on a large 
scale at local shows, but this was discontinued 
before the war. He has been in charge of the 
gardens for nearly twenty-six years, and pre- 
vious to that was at Nostell Priory, Wakefield, 
and at Ripley Castle, Yorkshire. 

W. J. Chittxkdxm. 



Next Week ; Allotments in pnblic gardens io 
a London Borough. 
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THE GARDENS OF 
AN AMATEUR AURICULA GROWER, 
AT SELLY HILL, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 



AT the annual show of the Midland Section 
of the National Auricula Society this 
year, the honours were carried off chiefly by 
Mr. Charles Winn, of The Uplands, Selly Hill. 
Mr. Winn exhibited the premier Show, and the 
premier Alpine, Auriculas, and was awarded 
the large silver medal presented by the Birming- 
ham Botanical and Horticultural Society. Mr. 
Winn also received two silver medals presented 
by Mr. Ludford for the winner of most points 
in the Show and Alpine varieties, and the special 
silver medal presented by Mr. W. H. Parton 
for the most points in the Show Auriculas only. 
The record is remarkable, but it did not surprise 
people who are familiar 
with the past achievements 
of Mr. Winn, as a grower 
and exhibitor of his 
favourite flower. I was 
able, by his courtesy, to see 
several of the blooms in 
their home while it was still 
possible to realise their 
merits ; and to him and to 
his gardener, Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard, I am indebted for 
information, not only re- 
specting' Auriculas, but also 
concerning" the principal 
attractions of a very beau- 
tiful garden. 

The Uplands, Mr. Winn's 
residence, is within three 
miles of the centre of Bir- 
mingham life ; yet with 
neither chimneys to be 
seen, nor din of traffic to be 
heard, it is possible in 
strolling round the lawn on 
Selly Hill to imagine that 
the pleasant outer suburb 
of the city is the heart of 
the country. 

THE AURICULAS AT HOME. 

Naturally, the Auriculas 
claimed attention first, and 
considerable time was spent 
in the model house sacred i 

to one of the most representative collections in 
the United Kingdom, with champion flowers 
cheek by jowl on the stages. Thence we made 
our way to the Vineries close by, and here were 
convincing evidence of successful Grape culture, 
in the bunches of Madresfield Court promising 
to give a good account of themselves at the 
local shows. For brightness, however, the palm 
must be assigned to the flowering house, where 
Verbenas, Tree Carnations, Schizanthus Wise- 
tonensis and retusus, and Primula obconica 
divided supremacy, while just outside were vases 
embellished with rich blooms of Paul Crampel, 
the scarlet Pelargonium most in request at The 
Uplands. But it was not until we stood in front 
of the tastefully laid out Rose beds and borders 
which are the latest additiori to the gardens, that 
I realised its manifold charms, or its consider- 
able extent. If Roses are the most prominent, 
there are many other contributaries to the 
harmonious whole, notably a delightful combina- 
tion in which Rhododendrons and Laurels 
struggle for the mastery, though the most 
exquisite colouring is derived from a number of 
specimens of Copper Beech ; and the great 
herbaceous border which renders the kitchen 
garden, with its liberal display of hardy fruit 
and its imposing breadths of vegetables, a 



formidable rival to its neighbours. For no 
formal division between the two is made, or 
needed, because throughout the utmost care has 
been taken to gratify the eye ; and there are no 
dull corners. But there are delightful nooks 
with abundance of shade, and in one of these 
I asked how long Mr. Winn had been show ug 
Auriculas. 

"About nine years," he replied, but went on to 
suggest that as his gardener had been with him 
the whole of the time, it would be better for him 
to tell the story of the development of the hobby. 

"During that period how many prizes have 
been taken? 




THE LAWN AT THE UPLANDS, SELLY HILL. 

TWO HUNDRED PRIZES. 

" Upwards of two hundred, as well as twenty- 
three medals, all in Birmingham. Mr. Winn 
does not show anywhere else. In four out of 
five years the championship medal has been won 
— I mean the medal of the Birmingham Botanical 
Society, and we only failed in 191 2 because the 
plants had lost their freshness. When I first 
came they were grown in outside borders only, 
and then in frames specially built for the pur- 
pose. They do just as well in frames as in 
houses, but they do not, of course, show up in 
the same manner." 

"When was your Auricula house built?" 

"Three years ago. It is thirty by twelve 
feet, and the height of the ridge is nine feet. 
It was erected .from Mr. Winn's own design, 
particular attention being paid to the necessities 
of air, light, and shading." 

"I suppose that your collection now embraces 
all the best varieties?" 

"I think we have practically all that are worth 
growing. The green edges include Mrs. Hen- 
wood, Henry Wilson, and Shirley Hibberd ; the 
grey ( George Lightbody— the oldest and the best, 
with which we won this year — Olympus, Richard 
Ileadley, Lancashire Hero, and Marmion ; the 
white, Eucharis and Acme ; the selfs, Queen of 



Spain, Harrison Weir, Mikado, Mrs. Phillips, 
Favourite, and Mrs. Potts ; the yellows, Daffodil 
and Victoria. With regard to the Alpines, the 
best light centre are Roxborough, Mrs. Douglas, 
Phyllis Douglas, Argus, Miss Baker, and 
Thetis ; and gold centre, Muriel, Her Grace, 
Sunrise, Mrs. Danks, Golden Acme, Unexpected, 
and Majestic, with which we won this year. 
Golden Acme was the premier five years ago. 
Among other varieties which have taken the 
first prize are Dorothy Westmacott, which was 
raised here." 

SEEDLINGS RAISED AT THE UPLANDS. 

"Have you raised many seedlings?" 
"Yes, a large number. They are all grown 
in seed pans, and if they are not up to standard 
when flowering, are given away. Otherwise, 
they are potted and grown in frames — there are 
many proved good seedlings yet unnamed, and 
to show. One of our seedlings is Mary Cham- 
berlain, and is called after a daughter of Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain. Other crosses are Henry 
Wilson and Mrs. Henwood, Queen of Spain and 
Harrison Weir, Queen of Spain and Mrs. Potts, 
Marmion and Olympus. In crossing, greys must 
be crossed with greys, greens with greens, selfs 
with selfs, and whites with 
whites. But I have had 
some of the best yellow from 
two of the best reds, Harri- 
son Weir and Gerald." 

THE COMPOST FOR 
AURICU LAS. 

"How is your compost 
made up?" 

" We use four parts of 
good fibrous loam, one of 
leaf-mould, one of decayed 
sheep manure, mixed with a 
little bonemeal, and mortar 
rubble. I have grown 
Auriculas without a particle 
of manure, but I prefer a 
little." 

" Do you take any precau- 
tions against aphis?" 

" Yes, I use methylated 
spirit to destroy woolly 
aphis. Ordinarily I apply 
a little with a brush, but if 
a plant is badly affected, I 
dip it into the spirit, which 
evaporates quickly. This 
remedy was used in this 
garden forty years ago for 
Orchids." 

" How many plants are 
there in the house?" 

"About eight hundred.- It 
has. no fire heat, but nothing 
except Auriculas is grown 
in it. We start repotting the first week in July, 
finishing during the month, and top-dress some 
plants in February. I omitted to mention three 
of our seedlings, one called Edith Winn, a light 
centre mauve Alpine, quite a lady's flower ; 
Charles Winn, and Mrs. Sheppard, both green 
edge and premier plants, which were raised 
four years ago." 

" By the appearance of the plants, I judge that 
you attach the utmost importance to foliage?" 

"Good foliage is quite half the battle, and if 
it is unsatisfactory, you may be sure that the 
flowers will also be below the mark." 

PRIMULAS FOR NINE MONTHS. 

Passing to general subjects, I said, 

".you grow a great deal of Schizanthus. Do 
you use it for table d-ecoration?" 

"Yes, we cut a good many flowers, and single 
plants in a 6-in. pot are used for decorative 
purposes. Primula obconica is also exceedingly 
useful for decorative purposes. They have been 
in flower since October, and will do well in any 
but very hot weather." 

"When were your Rose beds made?" 

"Nine years ago, and additions annually 
since. About one thousand five hundred of the 
choicest varieties are grown, all Hybrid Teas- 
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The beds were cut out of the lawn. We took 
out the sand and gravel two ieet six inches deep, 
and put in turf and a liberal quantity of manure. 
Most of the beds are mixed. We expect to have 
good flowers from the middle 'of June until 
November." 

"What are the pillar varieties near the 
house?" 

"Hiawatha, American Pillar, Tausendschon, 
Lady Gay, and Sweet Lavender. The creepers 
on the house are Ampelopsis Veitchii, Wistaria 
sinensis, and Clematis in variety. The flower- 
ing border facing the lawn, and backed with 
Acers, is chiefly composed of Roses and Del- 
phiniums, Gustave Regis running four feet high." 

EIGHTY VARIETIES OF VIOLAS. 

"And the Roses in the beds on the other side?" 

"There are separate beds of Joseph Hill, 
Lyons, Madame Abel Chatenay, Prince of 
Bulgaria, and Caroline Testout, with long, mixed 
bed9. The beds of Violas consist of Isolde and 
Gigantea, yellow ; Lady Grant, mauve and 
white; Mrs. Chichester, mauve and white; 
Jessie Baker, white, with Picotee edge; James 
Pilling, mauve and white ; Swan, white ; and 
Admiral of the Blues. The long border of Violas 
has from seventy to eighty varieties represented 
in it." 

"You might mention any other special beds?" 
" There is one devoted to Telekias— the yellow 
Sunflower. Last year there were fifty flowers, 
four to five feet high, and under the Copper 
Beech they looked quite a picture. The bed 
now filled by Myosotis will be followed by 
Single Chrysanthemums. We used to have 
Zinnias, but think that the Chrysanthemums will 
be more effective. The Auriculas which you 
noticed underneath the west wall have not been 
disturbed for three years ; we merely put a little 
soil on the top of them, but shade is essential." 
I have been greatly encouraged in my work by 
the enthusiasm of my employer." 

"Do you show anything further than 
Auriculas and Grapes?" 

"A few Apples. The varieties we rely upon 
for exhibition are James Grieve, Charles Ross, 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Warner's 
King, Hambling's Seedling, Bismarck, and 
Lord Suffield. The Apple crops this year 
promise to be splendid. 

Loganberries thrive grown 

like Raspberries along wire, 
and the plantations of Rasp- 
berries also dp well. The 

three varieties of Straw- 
berries, which promise fine 

crops, are Royal Sovereign, 

President, and Givon's I-ate 

Prolific." 
" How long does your Pea 

season last?" 

"From the end of June 

to the middle of October. 

We depend almost entirely 

upon Gradus and Glad- 
stone, but we also grow 

Major Harrison, Lord 

Leicester, and Autocrat. 

Nearly every vegetable is 

grown in greater or less 

quantity, from Asparagus to 

Cabbages. The only Potato 

is Myatt's Ashleaf. We 

cannot afford space for the 

main or late cropping 

varieties. A constant supply 

for salads is kept up, 

Lettuce, Chicory, Endive, 

Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and 

Radishes being the chief 

contributors. We have had 

salad every day for years 

without missing. In vege- 
table cultivation we go in 

for deep digging, which is the secret of success." 

"Before you came to The Uplands were you 
in charge of any gardens?" 

" I was previously under Mr. Divers at Belvoir 
Castle, and before that I was in the gardens at 
Welbeck Abbey." ALFRED Wilcox. 



FLOWERS FOR THE SHADY 
GREENHOUSE. 



MANY rejoice in the possession of a green- 
house, but "Alas! a shady one!" they 
tell you. No doubt the conditions are very 
much against the growth of flowering plants, 




Early in Ootober Chrysanthemums can b* 
taken up from the open and potted, using sires 
suitable to the ball, and filling firmly with good 
rich loam. Syringe and shade for a day or two 
previous to housing. By introducing a few at 
a time flowers can be had until quite late in the 
winter, particularly if the spot selected in the 
open be, as so often advised in "Garden Life," 
at the foot of a sunny wall. 

FLOWERS FOR SUMMER. 

For summer, in the greenhouse I have in my 
mind, Fuchsias are grown in pots and trained 
up, one under each rafter. The graceful, 
pendent blooms of these handsome plants hang- 
ing above the Ferns and variegated foliage on 
the stage beneath, give a charming effect. After 
the plants have been cut back, they are stored 
in a spare room away from frost, with saucers 
underneath each pot, for they require an occa- 
sional watering to keep the stems plump. 

Here and there Fuchsias might give way tu 
Solanum jasminoides with its profusion of white 
flowers. 

If the Passion-flower be admired, P. ccerulea 
would succeed admirably in a . structure such as 
wo are considering. Its graceful, twining leaves 
and stems are of comparatively rapid growth, 
while its drooping trails of pale blue flowers will 
not fail to attract attention. It has a long- 
flowering season, and amply repays judicious 
root-feeding. 

Heat in autumn and winter is certainly a 
desideratum in the almost sunless greenhouse, 
but where it cannot be obtained, watering and 
ventilation must be carefully attended to. 
Sloppiness and a stagnant atmosphere must on 
no account be tolerated. R. D. P. 



THE GARDEN AT THE UPLANDS. 



still something in that way may easily be done. 
The Camellia, for instance, may be successfully 
flowered in such a structure. The plants should 
be firmly potted, and stood outside from July 
to October on tiles or boards, in some fairly 




HERBACEOUS BORDERS AT THE UPLANDS, SELLY HILL 

shady and sheltered spot, such as is suited to 
Arums. They will flower well if taken in early 
in October. Care must be exercised in watering, 
especially when the buds are well set, as any 
over-dose or insufficiency of supply will imme- 
diately result in bud dropping. 



PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. 



\ BEAUTIFUL plant, when in bloom in the 
^""Y greenhouse, is Plumbago capensis. It is 
valued chiefly because of its delicate blue- 
lavender lint, which is scarcely found in any 
other blossom. But it is not merely because of 
its bewitching tint that the 
Plumbago is esteemed by so 
many. It is, perhaps, its 
all round qualification that 
makes this plant so popular. 

Do you need a plant t.> 
cover quickly the back wall 
of your lean-to greenhouse, 
or to clamber up the 
rafters, or to train over a 
wire frame? Then the 
Plumbago will meet these 
requirements. If a bushy 
plant is required, then one 
has but to pinch in, and 
the particular-shaped plant 
will be secured. 

It is one of the easiest 
grown plants one can take 
in hand, and cuttings strike 
quite freely, if taken off 
with a heel and planted 
round a pot of sandy soil. 
1 have struck many in this 
way, and find it an advan- 
tage to do so rather than 
keep old plants too long. 

During summer, this 
Plumbago is often bedded 
• out in the South. Whilst 
alba, the white form, looks 
well under glass, it is really 
the delicate blue of P. 
capensis that "takes the 
eye, and it is, moreover, 
most abundant flowering sort. 

Gekshom. 
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Next week will be described a remarkable 
garden in Norwich, famous for Ferns. 





ALTHOUGH Croxley Green is only a 
few" miles from Watford, plants, 
the delightful residence of Mr. U 
Morland Agnew, is m the heart of 
fct charming country. Visiting the gar- 
- dens on a brilliant day m August, 
I was greatly impressed with the 
tranquility of the surroundings. Mr. E. Wmsor 
who^ive/in a pretty lodge at the entrance on 
the main road, met me on arrival, and we 
at once proceeded along the carriage drive in 
direction of the pleasure grounds Mr 
0 new was away from home, but he take* the 
keenest interest in his gardens, and spends most 
of his leisure time in them. 

"For instance," said Mr. Wmsor, as we 
approached a recent extension, and paused to 
inspect it, "there is Mr. Agnew's roller, which 
he uses himself for rolling this part of the 
lawn, and he not only rolls, but weeds it. He 
likes to see the lawns kept without blemish. 
"When was this addition made? 
"In iqo7. It is about an acre, and was taken 
in from the park, the principal portion being 
set apart for tennis and croquet. But to make 
t bright and show up a .little from the win- 
dows of the house, a certain number of flower- 
ing plants have been introduced some at the 
bases of trees, and others in beds. 

"Under some of the trees there are a number 
of varieties." 

"You mean the gardens belonging to Mr 
Agnew's two sons. When they are here during 
the holidays they en]oy gardening. They grow 
what they like, or what there is to spare. 
"What is the nature of the soiy 
"It is very poor. You see that some of the 
shrubs, such as Hollies, Aucubas Kalmias ; and 
Rhododendrons, are thriving, ^hey were trans- 
ferred from other portions of the pleasure 
grounds! and I had to add to the soil peat and 
leaf-mould." 

je Construction of a New Bed. 

"That is to say, the beds have had the advan- 
tage of new soil?" . . 

" Otherwise it would have been impossible to 
get either plants or shrubs to grow. Here is 
I bed which was made in January this year 
As soon as the soil had settled down, I started 
with Sweet Williams, planting m succession 
Delphiniums-which are as good m colour as 
Ancnusas— Campanula persicifoha, and Dahlias 
dotting with Heliotropes, _ Marguerites, and 
Lobelia cardinalis, edged with Dactylis. The 
Sweet Williams Pink Beauty, which were sown 
in June last year, have been lovely.'^ 
"How do you grow the Dahlias? 
"From cuttings this spring. They last ill 
flower until the end of October As to the 
varieties of Delphiniums, we like Dorothy 
Kelway, Sir Walter Scott, and Eugene Sandow 
The majority of Dahlias are Pompones, and 
we prefer Bacchus, Mount Blanc, Coronation, 
Amos Perry, H. J. Jones, and Man. The bed 
is thirty feet long, and twelve feet wide oval 
shape. In spring we shall probably use Wall- 
flowers and Hyacinths."- 

Salpiglossis for Colour. 

"Amongst your other beds I observe that you 
have two in which Salpiglossis is flowering m 
many shades of colour." 



"We grow it for the colour. It is sown in 
February, and there are no difficulties m culti- 
vation." 

"And the Roses?" , „ ... 

"Yes, considering that the three Rose be 
were only made in January, the result has not 
been unsatisfactory. I put a good deal of day 
into the soil, planting Frau Karl Druschki alone 
in one bed, Mrs. John Lamg m another, and 
General Jacqueminot and Hugh Dickson m the 




MR. £. WINSOR. 



other The blooms were abundant up to the 

fir Cro W s:rnV n a J Httle rustic bridge with a hedge 
decorated by Roses, Dorothy. Perkins and Poly- 
antha, and passing the original croquet lawn 
we proceeded to the terrace. Durrants, like 
many other country houses, was at one period 
a farm house, but has been converted into a 
modern mansion without spoliation. At tne 
entrance a number of pots, with splendid speci- 
mens of Nicotiana affinis, - profusely flowering, 
attracted my attention, and I asked Mr. Wmsor 
how he obtained such a show. 

-"They were sown in February. The flower- 
ing season will last until October There is 
nothing that gives better results for trifling 
expenditure an!- little trouble than Nicotiana 
aflinis ; but if it is desired that they should 
open, a shady spot should be chosen, either for 
pots or in planting out. Speaking of shade 
I attribute the flourishing appearance of 
Begonia Worthiana this dry summer to the fact 
that they are in a shady corner, close to the 

h ™fudgmg bv the gates, and o.ther surround- 
ings, many of the original features of the place 
have been preserved?" 



The Birth of a Cedar. . . 

"Yes although it was necessary to taKe 
Holhes in front° for the sake of sunlight and 
to make some changes, the relics of the pa»t 
include Solanum jasminoides, flowering on the 
banks • the fine Walnut tree with a good crop 
of Nuts several fruit trees which were removed 
when the orchard was added to the pleasure 
grounds, notably a Blenheim Orange App.e, 
Ind the noble Cedrus deodara, planted ma 
' small pot, forty-five years ago, by my prede- 
cSsor,Mr. Diplock, who laid out the gardens. 

The Treatment of Nemesia. 

"When was the Clematis montana on the 

h °?At the timeMr. Agnew remodelled the house 
five years a"o With respect to bedding com- 
binations on the terrace, we are rather fond 
of Nemesia strumosa." _ 
"How do you treat it?' 

"The seed is sown early in February, the 
plants pricked off in boxes, put out . in frames 
in April, and transferred to the open m June. 
You cannot grow Nemesias without glass. They 
like the sun, but not too much of it. 

Terrace Bedding Combinations. 

"Then, there are two beds of Salvia Fire 

Kl °WUh standard Fuchsias round, edged by 
- Dactylis, close to these being a few standard 
Roses, Hugh Dickson, La France, and W. A. 
Rmhardsom In three beds Plumbagc jcapensis 
is combined with Madame Crousse Geranium 
The border under the house is made up ot 
Geraniums Henry Jacoby, Flower o Spring 
(with the flowers cut off), and white Lobelias. 
In September we get a perfect blaze of colour 
from a bed of Heliotropes and Geranium 
King of Denmark. Another successful com- 
bination is a lied of yellow Marguerites with 
Pyrethrum Golden Feather, the blooms being 
extracted. The contrast between the flowers 
and the green of the foliage is very pleasing 
A bed of Geranium King of Denmark, with a 
groundwork of white Alyssum, makes another 
Sood contrast. Under the windows, Stock 
Mount Blanc makes the rooms fragrant 

"What do you use principally for all these 
arls in snrine?" 



"Hyacinths, pale blue and white; Narcissus 
Sir Watkin; Tulips, red and white; Wall- 
flowers Blood-red and Cloth of Gold ; and 
dwarf Myosotis. We do not go m for numerous 
varieties, but are very particular as to shades 
of colour." ... 

« I must congratulate you on your magnificent 
show of Campanula pyramidalis m the con- 
servatory, both in respect to height and wealth 

° f "They are ten feet high. We grow them for 
one season out of doors, and pot _ hem . up m 
the late autumn. During winter they are put 
in cold frames, and we bring them to the ^ con 
servatory in their pots at the beginning ot jury. 
Chrysanthemums follow Campanulas We 
decorate the building with groups of flowers m 

SU «inralso permanently decorated in many 

W <<The rockwork was arranged by Messrs. 
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Pulham, and the best of the numerous Ferns 
are Nephrolepis and Pteris. The Camellias 
planted out in pots give a good supply of 
flowers." 

Five Crops of Brugmansia. 

"When was the fine 
specimen of Plumbago 
capensis planted?" 

"Twelve years ago. It 
keeps in bloom from June 
to November, and we get 
all our stock from it." 

"Beautiful as it is, it is 
surpassed by the glorious 
sprays of the Bougain- 
villea glabra." 

"The Bougainvillea is in 
flower as long as the Plum- 
bago, and the foliage is as 
ornamental as the flower. 
But most of all in the con- 
servatory we value the 
Brugmansia, also planted 
twelve years . ago, which 
fl rivers five times in the 
aer. Last year we had 
Si— nundred blooms. It is 
at its best about the end of 
September, when it has 
made all its growth. We 
cut it back every year, but 
do nothing else to it." 

Leaving the conservatory, 
we traversed the south 
lawn, with its fine collection 
of shrubs, and other attrac- 
tions. 

"Do you trench your long 
border?" I enquired. 

"Yes, that is an im- 
p o r t a n t detail. The 

arrangement is Dahlias at the back, and behind 
these Roses on poles, while in front are Pent- 
stemon Mrs. Faber, Geranium Flower ^ of 
Spring, Begonia Worthiana, and blue Lobelias. 
Beyond the border are several specimen 
Laurustinus, which are cut back, with Sweet 
Williams at their bases earlier, and Antir- 
rhinums later, yellow Nas- 
turtiums being used for 
i limbing over." 

"Have you any rare 
varieties of Nymphaeas in 
your Lily pond?" 

"No, they are only the 
co'-^non white Lilies, but 
t' make a nice show 
rou.id the fountain. It is 
intended to have Alpines 
round the pond. There are 
Roses on chains raised 
above the path, and in the 
border are Pentstemons and 
Aubrietias, with Pink Mrs. 
Sinkins." 

"You might indicate the 
contents of some of the 
beds on the south lawn?" 

"There are two with Cal- 
ceolaria amplexicaulis and 
Heliotropes in the centre. 
Among the several Rose 
beds is one of Gruss an 
Teplitz, a variety which 
does well pegged down. 
Another Rose bed combines 
Madame Abel Chatenay 
with Violas. Here you have 
a good view of the lake, 
which is about an acre in 
extent, while from the lake 
itself there is an excellent 
vista of the gardens, well 
finished off with Retino- 

sporas and Golden Yews at intervals. Now I 
am going to show you what is, perhaps, an 
unusual feature. Approached from the pleasure 
grounds, the fruit garden, in addition to arches 
of Apples, Plums, and Pears, with grass path 
between, contains two long flower borders." 



An Unusual Feature. 

"The effect is certainly very remarkable, and 
practically the arrangement results in the 
formation of a singularly pretty garden. When 
was the Apple arch planted ?" 

"Upwards of thirty 3'ears ago. There are 




DURRANTS, CROXLEY GREEN, HERTS. 

nine slips altogether. One of them, for example, 
has Gooseberries below, with Pears above; 
another, Gooseberries, and Apples above ; a 
third, Red Currants, and Plums above ; 
while yet another is devoted entirely to Rasp- 
berries. In the narrow borders beneath the 
Apple arch we have, early in the year, Doroni- 




THE LILY POND, DURRANTS. 

cams, Solomon's Seal, and Canterbury Bells.'' 
" What is the length of the herbaceous borders 

north and south of the Apple arch?" 

"A hundred and ten yards. In the south 

border we have forty-nine arches of Roses, 

Psonies, Lilium candidum, Anemones, Statice, 



Michaelmas Daisies, bold clumps of Eulalia, 
and on the north a great many varieties of well- 
known plants, such as Heleniums, Phloxes, 
Scabious caucasica, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
Papavers." 

"It is not easy to do justice to such a pic- 
turesque combination in 
any description, but seeing 
the various crops of fruit 
and the wealth of flower, I 
wonder that more people 
have not adopted a similar 
arrangement." 

The Early Kitchen Gar- 
den. 

"Next we get into the 
early kitchen garden pure 
and simple. Here all the 
early crops are grown. We 
did remarkably well this 
year with early Peas, the 
varieties being World's 
Record, Early Giant, and 
Pioneer. Growing them 
here, we are able to pick a 
fortnight earlier than in the 
ordinary kitchen garden." 

" How long does your Pea 
season last?" 

" From the first week in 
June until the end of 
October, provided the 
weather is favourable. For 
three weeks we were pick- 
ing at the rate of a bushel 
a day. Among other vege- 
tables, Dwarf Beans are 
looking well. I have kept 
the black slug down by the 
aid of Vaporite. There are 
no very special features in 
this garden, but we grow about fifty clumps of 
Sweet Peas ; a collection of Border Carnations, 
which I trench three feet deep, adding cow 
manure and leaf-mould to the ordinary soil ; 
and a large bed of Phlox. Here, too, we are 
starting cordon Apples, planted last winter, and 
chiefly embracing Cox's Orange Pippin, Ribston 
Pippin, King of the Pip- 
pins, and James Grieve. 
These are what we depend 
upon, but we grow other 
varieties in order to obtain 
the pollen. 

"But our main supply of 
vegetables," continued Mr. 
Winsor, "is grown in the 
outside kitchen garden, 
where, as you see, there are 
also fruit trees along the 
centre. Beyond, in the 
field, are the Potatoes, of 
which we grow Sharpe's 
Victor, May Queen, Up-to- 
tlate, Ninetyfold, The Fac- 
tor, and others." 

"There remain the 
houses." 

"They are not numerous. 
In the only Vinery we grow 
Black Hamburgh and Ali- 
cante. In the second house, 
which is a plant house, 
were Tomatoes in pots, the 
varieties being Carters' Sun- 
rise and Sutton's Winter 
Beauty. In the Melon 
house, the varieties are 
Hero of Lockinge, Windsor 
Castle, and Drumpark. In 
the Peach house, I am 
trying to grow a few Green- 
gages, which I planted out 
in January of this year. 
As you see, they have some fruit on them. 
The varieties of Peaches are Hale's, Early, 
Noblesse, Royal George, and Peregrine." 

Table Decorations. 

"I believe, Mr. Winsor, that you have given 
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demonstrations in table decorations, button- 
holes and sprays, also in wreath-making, m 
various parts of the country. Will you tell me 
a few particulars?" 

"You might like to have one illustration m 
full. At Reading, in twenty-nine minutes, I 
gave a demonstration in wreath-making, the 
illustration consisting of Arum Lilies, Chrysan- 
themums, Hyacinths, and Orchids. Among 
other places in which I have given similar 
demonstrations are Alton, Bristol, Pangbourne, 
Redhill, Kingston, and Guildford." 

"I should be very glad if you would mention 
some useful hints of combinations for the 
dinner table." 

"Sweet Peas with Gypsophila pamculata 
form a very effective combination, especially 
if the Sweet Peas are in two colours that blend. 
Chrysanthemums, with autumn-tinted leaves, 
are very useful. Among the prettiest decora- 
tive flowers used alone are Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine, and Bougainvillea glabra. One of 
the brightest combinations consists of the little 
Iceland Poppies, with Gypsophila. Wild 
Poppies and wild grasses make another ; Mont- 
bretias and the Shasta Daisies are effective ; 
Cactus Dahlias do well alone if care is exercised 
in the selection of colour. An excellent com- 
bination of Malmaison Carnations is Princess 
of Wales and Calypso ; while as to Trees, I 
strongly recommend the use of Knchantress 
alone. " It is, of course, necessary in the choice 
of table decorations, to be guided by the quan- 
tity of material at hand." 



\ Hybrid Calanthe. 

CALANTHE BRYAN is a pretty secondary 
hybrid, derived from crossing vestita 
with Regnieri. The flowers are borne 
on long spikes in November and Decem- 
ber, and last for some time in perfection, a 
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Mr. Winsor's Career. 

" Where did you 

career?" 

'■ In the gardens of Lord Portman, at Bryan- 
ston, Blandford. I was for nearly seven years 
under Mr. A. Allsop. Then I was at Penrhyn 
Castle, under Mr. Speed, for three years, pro- 
ceeding afterwards to Sandringham, where I 
grew the Carnations and arranged the decora- 
tions at York Cottage. As you may imagine, 
I treasure highly a scarf-pin and pipe given me 
by the present King and Queen respectively, 
and a splendid rug from Queen Alexandra." 

"How long did you re- 
main at Sandringham?" 

"A little over three years, 
and then I went to Bear- 
wood, Wokingham, as fore- 
man. There I remained for 
four and a half years, at a 
time when the best showing 
was done. I left Bearwood 
to become head gardener at 
Holme Park, Sonning, Mr. 
Martin Sutton's place. 
From Holme Park I went 
as head gardener at Latch- 
mere, Ham Common, where 
until the establishment was 
broken up I had under me 
a very large staff. I came 
to Durrants as head gar- 
dener in 1908." 

" You must have started 
early in life?" 

"I am on the sunny side 
of forty, but I was given 
charge of the decorations at 
Lord Portman' s seat, which 
were on a large scale, at the 
age of seventeen, and I have 
been in harness ever since." 

Alfred Wilcox. ' 




set forth the various points necessary in their 
cultivation, beginning from the time they are 
started into growth. As soon as they commence 
to grow—usually in February— shake off all the 
old soil from the roots, shortening these to 
within three inches from the base of the bulb. 
Pot the bulbs singly or several in a pot, but in 
either case only give just enough room. 

For compost use good loam, dried cow 
manure, and a little Osmunda fibre, with plenty 
of crocks. Keep the base of the bulb about an 
inch from the rim of the pot. Until plenty of 
roots are made, give water very carefully, or 
the leaves will become spotted. 

A sunny corner in the warm or Dendrobium 
house must be chosen, where the temperature 
does not fall below sixty-five degrees Fahr. 
for long. As the season advances, a propor- 
tional increase in the temperature is necessary. 

Treatment when, in Growth. 

By about May, the young growths should be 
getting large, and emitting a quantity of roots. 
Top-dress the plants with turfy loam and cow 
manure. Keep them well up to the light, and 
ventilate whenever the external conditions and 
internal temperature will allow. 

About June, alternate waterings with liquid 
cow manure are. necessary. Never allow the 
plants now to get in the least dry, or the bulbs 
will not be strong, and small spikes will be 
produced. • , 

When beginning feeding, use the liquid 
manure in the strength of half a pint to a gallon 
of water, but towards August the strength can 
be increased by one quarter. 



THE GROTTO IN THE CONSERVATORY. 

good spike carrying fifteen to thirty flowers 
The blossoms are pure whijte, with a dark 
purple eye on the lip. 

A great disadvantage with plants of this 
genus is the fact that the leaves generally dre 




The Flowering Season. 

Towards October they will have completed 
their growth, the leaves will dry off from the 
deciduous section, of which this hybrid is _ an 
example, and the flower-spikes will be pushing 
Water less now, and every time with liquid 
manure, only keeping the compost moist. 

As soon as the flowers are open, remove the 
plants to a cooler structure, where the flowers 
will continue long in full beauty. 

When the flowers are over, place the plants 
in a light house, where the temperature does 
not fall below fifty-five 
degrees Fahr. The plants 
can be shaken out of the 
pots and placed in boxes 
with a little sand. Remove 
the flower - spikes, and 
examine the bulbs carefully, 
and rigorously discard any 
that are diseased, as the 
remainder would soon be 
contaminated. Fortunately, 
this Orchid does not suffer 
from many diseases, .but 
two are frequently met 
with, and must be kept well 
in check. 



The subject for next week 
will be "Church Grounds 
for Parishioners " — An interview with the Rev. 
Cuthbert Wigan, of Sidley, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

«ar or or 

For the excellent illustration of a charming 
front garden, which appears on our first page 
this week, we are indebted to Mr. Herbert Lush, 
'of Wokingham, Berks. 



THE GARDENER'S LODGE. 

off before the flower-spikes are developed, 
leaving only the long, greyish-green pseudo 
bulbs. If, however, when in flower, the plants 
are stood amongst Ferns, this absence of 
leaves is not noticed. 
General Culture. 

As Calanthes require a treatment different 
from that of most Orchids, it may be well to 



Keeping the Plants 
Healthy. 

If the house is badly ven- 
tilated, the leaves will 
become spotted. The only 
remedy is to give extra ven- 
tilation, even if the tem- 
perature has to be lowered 
below its proper height by 
so doing. Scale is fre- 
quently troublesome, and 
must be kept down by 
sponging with an insecti- 
cide, and afterwards with 
pure rainwater. 

If it is desired to increase 
the stock of this Orchid, 
the back bulbs can be put 
in a pot, and made firm by placing crocks 
amongst them. Do not water them, nor even 
the plants similarly treated after flowering.^ A 
minimum of fifty-five degrees Fahr is required 
to keep them alive, till they again break, alter 
which the grower should follow the treatment 
already described. 

Alwvne Harrison. 
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THE GARDENS OF 
THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 
AT HARTSHOLME HALL. 
LINCOLN. 



IN the parish of Skellingthorpe, some three 
miles from the city of Lincoln, is Harts- 
holme Hall, the seat of the Earl of 
Liverpool. The house itself is a hand- 
some Tudor mansion. of imposing 
dimensions. It is approached by three 
drive*, and the finely-timbered park of 
sixty acres, which contains six lodges, is 
bordered by belts and backed by extensive 
woodlands. The situation is charming, but the 
grounds are the most delightful feature of 
Hartsholme. My visit was paid on a gusty 
March morning, with rain descending, or 
threatening, all the time, but I was not the 
less able to appreciate their beauty. Mr. Albert 
Wipf, who has charge, of the farm and woods, 
as well as the gardens, and lives in a portion 
of the old hall, restored and converted into a 
most comfortable house, took pains to show me, 
in a limited period, the fair domains under his 
control ; and we started at one of the most 
interesting points. Close to the mansion is a 
long stretch of grass, with a wide border under 
the wall, and four a - 



The Scented Garden. 

•"This," said Mr. Wipf, "is the scented 
garden, where everything planted has a fragrant 
perfume. The climbers on the wall are Roses, 
Honeysuckle, Jasmines, and Clematis, with 
Daphne mezereum and Staphylea dotted about 
the borders. The flowering plants in the border 
include Liliums, Humeas, Nicotianas, Musk, 
Mignonette, and Stocks, but the contents are 
principally sweet-scented Geraniums, with Helio- 
tropes and Petunias to divide the varieties. 
Except on the north side, the mansion is 
covered with climbing Roses, and on the north 

bronze*"* Va " eEated lvi "' gM ' silver « and 
"From here, standing by "the balustrades, you 
get a good view of the raised Ivy beds." 

" The balustrades are a modern improvement, 
which took the place of gravel slopes five vears 
ago. The sixteen raised Ivy beds are all 
planted for spring with Tulips, and a ground- 
work of Myosotis, Sutton's Royal Blue ; in sum- 
mer with Calceolaria amplexicaulis, Lobelia, 
Coleus, and Echeveria variegata as dot plants 
to Salvia Pride of Zurich or other plants in 
masses. The twelve beds round the fountain 
are filled in spring with Wallflowers, Pansies 
in distinct colours, and yellow Alyssums, with 
an edging of Aubrietia. Last summer we had 
four consisting of Geranium Paul Crampel, 
with an edging of Centaurea candidissima ; four 
of Calceolarias, with an edging of blue Lobelia; 
and four of Verbena, with dot plants of Kochia 
trichophylla. The last combination was much 
admired. The Roses here are on the BrieT, and 
planted in colour masses, the chief being Lyon, 
Liberty, Caroline Testout, Kai serin Augusta 
Victoria, Marquise Sinety, Ecarlate, and 
Dorothy Page Roberts." 

"Climbers seem to flourish on the low terrace 
wall." 

Herbaceous Borders for Different Feriods. 

" Especially Forsythia suspensa, Kerria 
japonica, Ceanothus Veitchii and C.loire de 
Versailles, Vitis purpurea, and Silver Ivy. The 
herbaceous border under the wall consists of 
varieties which flower in August and Septem- 
ber. All the herbaceous borders — they are not 
limited to herbaceous plants — are flowered on 
this system, so that from early spring to late 



autumn there is a succession of bloom. The 
first has Scillas, Hyacinths, Primroses, 
Auriculas, Daffodils, Hepatieas, white and 
yellow double Alyssums, Pinks, and a host of 
other early- flowering things. The second 
border includes Pseonies in masses, Galegas, 
early Phloxes, Delphiniums, Heleniums, Cam- 
panulas, Lupins, Lychnis, Pentstemons, 
Veronica, Nicotianas, MontbrCtia, and Echinops. 
In the third border we make up largely with 
late Phloxes, Tritomas, Pyrethrums uliginosum, 
Michaelmas Daisies in many varieties, 
Solidago, Scabious, and Helianthus. A special 
border is set apart, with a north-west aspect, 
for Heucheras. They flower abundantly, but 




MR. A. WlPf. 

require to be renewed every third or fourth 
year, and planted into new ground. 

" Oq the north-west side of the terrace," 
continued Mr. Wipf, "is a border of Hybrid 
Tea Roses. It is not an ideal position, but 
they come into bloom when the others are over. 
The sun does not burn them. We planted them 
three years ago, and there are about three 
hundred of several different varieties— the best 
we could get. In the small Dutch gaTden is a 
scroll design with four extended beds, clipped 
Yews, Hollies, and Box surrounding a terra- 
cotta temple in the centre. Outside are gold 
and silver Hollies, with Ivy round the bases. 
The four large beds are filled in spring with 
scarlet and white Tulips; in summer with sub- 
tropical plants, such as Cannas, care being 
taken to use only subdued colours. On this 
side we tone the colour down ; while on the 
one we have just been looking at we aim at a 
maximum colour. In the summer, Agapanthus 
and blue Hydrangeas stand about in tubs, and 
add to the di0erent kinds of style. Next, I 
think, we must go as far as we can along the 
walk which encircles the lake." 



A Lake of Twenty-five Acres. 

" What is the extent of the lake?" 

"Nearly twenty-five acres. The walk forms 
a wilderness ramble of between two and three 
miles, or, if we go as far as the bridge, only 
one and a quarter miles, bordered by thousands 
of Snowdrops and Daffodils. It is cool and 
shady all the way. The only flowering plants 
in the lake are the yellow Irises, which have 
been naturalised in masses. The birds eat 
Water Lilies, but they will not touch Irises. 
As to the birds, there are literally thousands 
of wild ducks on the water, score's of swans, 
and wild geese. The lake has just afforded 
splendid skating, and in the summer gondolas, 
steam launches, and sailing vessels — all now in 
the boathouse — are often used." 

"Along the banks I notice many striking 
groups of shrubs and specimen trees?" 

"Among the latter, Abies Pinsapo and Cedars 
are prominent, also Thuja oriemalis, 
Thujopsis borealis argentea, and Cupressus 
I.awsoniana and lutea. The Cupressus flourishes 
amazingly in this soil. We arc going to make 
an Azalea garden, with a background of 
Rhododendrons. The latter are growing so 
rapidly that we are obliged to cut some of them 
down. There are masses of hybrids, and we 
have most of the newest varieties." 

" Do you have to put in new soil for the 
Rhododendrons?" 

"No, they will grow without any addition 
The soil is light, Sandy, over gravel, and there 
is no lime in it. It suits Azaleas also, and 
hardy Ferns. In the spring the hardy Fernery 
is adorned with Daffodils, but later on the 
Kerns make a refreshing show. They include 
a number of the best crested Lastreas. Near 
the waterside, and dotted about in the 
shrubberies, the New Zealand Flax, Aloes, 
Yuccas, Bamboos, and Dracaina indivisa, five 
feet high, are at home." 

A Japanese Garden. 

" Near the ornamental bridge I see you have 
some Water Lilies just beginning to flower." 

" The varieties are Marliacea Tosea, 
r.ladstoniana, Falconeri, Laydekeri purpurea, 
and Robinsoniana. -Adjacent to the Horaeshoe 
pond, in which different kinds of ducks disport 
themselves, is a swamp garden. Spircas, 
especially palmata, and the Boerh Fern, thrive 
here. We give a top-dressing once a year of 
peat from -the woods. Among the fruji trees 
and the Firs we intend to make a Japanese 
garden, with a bridge and pagoda. In fact, a 
start has already been made. Christmas Rose« 
and I.enten Roses supply quantities of bloom 
The latter thrive luxuriously in excavated lalie 
mud, without attention. They are a result of a 
cross between colchicus and niger; but the 
majority resemble the former." 



Todeas. 

Passing a specious tennis lawn, we paused ti> 
look at a number of Todea superba and other 
varieties in the frame grounds, seedlings raised 
by Mr. Wipf, who for forty years has made a 
special study of Todeas. Near the frame 
grounds is a late herbaceous border, and 
opposite are the quarters of the pure-bred poul- 
try, Lady Liverpool's particular fancy. Enter- 
ing the conservator.', which is close to the 
library and billiard room, the roof being 
covered with Tacsonias, Camellias, and other 
shrubs, I observed groups of Azaleas, Cinerarias, 
Freesias, Hyacinths Ibhie and white! , Daffodil?, 
and Primulas, all in flower ; and Dracaenas 
just coming on. The contents change with the 
changing seasons, but an abundance of colour 
is always secured. As we passed out towards 
the range of houses, I caught, from the steps in 
front, a splendid view of Lincoln Cathedral and 
castle, clearly discernible oven in a rather bad 
light. 

"With regard to the houses," said Mr. Wip! 
"we turn these to the best possible account 
A feature just now in the propagating house are 
Sarracenias, which I raised from seedlings some 
yeaTs ago, obtaining a First-class Certificate from 
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the Koval Horticultural Society. The flowers 

are red, and last for six or seven days. To 

fertilise them 1 use humble bees. Orchids 

are not largely grown, and are limited to 

Cypripedcurra, Cattleyas, and Dendrobiums. I 

u-e B ruwal lias, which have been m bloom since 

September, with Uegonias Gloire de Lorraine 

to* table purposes." 

"What is the variety of Tomato in one of 
the greenhouses?" 

"It is a seedling of my own. The cross is 

between Sutton's Winter Beauty and another 

variety, The fruit is quite smooth, of a dark 

red colour, has do rib, and always sets in large 
clusters.' Freesias are grown in quantity, and 

we get some very fine blooms. They are potted 

early, kept quite cool, and brought in during 

November. The stove is used for decorative 

plants, and for early vegetables. The former 
include a few more Orchids and Anthuriums, 
also several well-pitchered Nepenthes; and the 

latter French Beans." 

"You have plenty of Strawberry plants in 

bloom in your early Vinery?" 

" Yes, they are ready early in April. The 

variety is Royal Sovereign, and we also grow 

outside President and Jubilee. The Vines are 

Black Hamburgh and Madresfield Court. 

There are borders inside and out. Vines make 

more roots outside. The soil gets sour inside, 
and there is no sun to 

warm it, neither air to 

purify it. The Orange trees 

now "coming into flower are 

five years old, and were 

raided" from Lemon pips 

and then grafted on to 

Orange trees. One tree 

grafted on the Lemon stock 

yielded sixty-six Oranges. 

The walls are covered with 

Asparagus plumosus, which 

is cut down every two 

year*. A wealth of flower 

is provided by the Imanto- 

phyllums, whose roots are 

so strong that they burst 
•the pots. 1 attribute the 

success obtained with our 

Arum Lilies tu the fact that 

when they have done 

flowering we put them out. 

side, give them a good 

baking, and repot them, a 

single crown in a pot." 

A Winter - flowering- 
Camellia. 

"Can you tell me the 
came of the white Camellia 
on the wall of your late 
Vinery, which is literally 
covered with flowers in 
different varieties?" 

"It is one of the best 
whites, Mathotiana alba, 
and blooms right through 
the winter. The Grape3 
are Muscats, Black 

Alicante, and Mrs. Pince, the last very good. 
The Camellias do not at all interfere with the 
(.rapes. When they are making growth, I give 
■them a dose or two of farmyard manure. I 
alio give liquid farmyard manure to Peaches 
in the early Peach and Fig house during the 
winter. In summer very little feeding is re- 
quired. The Peaches are Hale's Early, 
Bellegiarde, Royal George, and Dymond ; the 
Nectarines, Lord Napier, Rivera' Orange, and 
Klruge. In this house are Sweet Peas in pots 
for planting out at the beginning of April. 
They flower the latter end of May, and part 
are grown in tubs and boxes. Figs, formerly 
grown up the trellis with free root-run, are now 
planted on the back wall, restricted at the roots 
and trained down the trellis, with the result 
that now abundance of Figs aTe gathered, 
when formerly there were none. The varieties 
are Brown Turkey and Negro Largo." 

" How long have you grown Peaches trained 
.35 cordons?" 

•' For twenty years. In three years from 
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planting I got fruit from top to bottom. All 
the wood is laid in until the trellis is fully 
covered. I start in this house with Early York 
and go on with Goshawk (the best flavoured 
Peach;, Harrington, and Walburton Admirable, 
the Nectarines being Lord Napier, Victoria, 
and Pineapple. I should add to the Peaches 
Golden Eagle, the best of the latest. The 
fruit can be kept two to three weeks after it 
is picked, and it is the only Peach which is 
imported in a satisfactory condition from the 
Cape." 

"You have a fine display of Primulas in one 
of the greenhouses. 1 ' 

"One of the sinensis group is Double 
Duchess. The flowering season is a long one, 
beginning in October and lasting well into the 
spring. I find Primula obconica, with long 
stalks, very useful for table decoration. 
Primulas like a temperature of about fifty 
degrees, and plenty of air is needed. This is 
the first year I have grown Clibraa's 
Cyclamen ; I have them in four colours. Tree 
Carnations flower all through the winter. I 
have raised five hundred seedlings, which will 
be planted out in the trial grounds. One of 
my former raising, a fine fiery scarlet, a free 
bloomer and a non-splitter, is named Lady 
Liverpool. I raised it two years ago, and am 
going to see if it will do better than the 
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Border varieties. The principal varieties of 
Trees and Malmaisons ar© grown." 

The Violet Season. 

In front of the range of houses are more 
flower beds, in which herbaceous varieties and 
annuals are grown, the latter including 
Nemesias, Stocks, Asters, Lupins, Zinnias, 
Salpiglossi.-! (special favourites), and Dimor- 
photheasa hybrids. On our wav to the kitchen 
garden, Mr. Wipf said, "We have just been 
planting foliage and flowering trees in the 
woods and along the rides in great clumps, 
chiefly Scarlet Crabs, Bird Cherries, Red Chest- 
nuts, Brooms, and Golden Poplars. These, 
of course, are intended for colour effect. The 
kitchen garden you will notice has a Holly 
hedge all the way round, and no walls. In the 
frame grounds just outside are Violets, which 
have been in bloom all the winter. Ladv 
Liverpool is especially fond of them. The 
varieties grown are Marie Louise, Baroness 
Rothschild, and Parma. They follow Cucum- 



bers, are planted close to the glass, and receive 
us water from October to April. We have not 
been without daily gatherings during the 
winter." 

"You have some very fine flowers." 

'* We always give them plenty of air, another 
vital point in cultivation. Close to the Violet 
frames are the Robinson and Crusoe huts, 
which enable us to grow Mushrooms all the 
year round. There is no artificial heat, but 
by means of stable litter, with which the houses 
are covered, we secure plenty of warmth. 
During severe weather stable manure is placed 
in the alleys, and the Mushrooms are very 
much better in quality than those grown in 
heat. Just beyond here we have established a 
new kitchen garden, within walls, and planted 
it mainly with choice varieties of Pears and 
Plums." 

"Have you anything special in vegetables?" 
"Alter the early crops of Peas, only the very 
tall varieties are grown, as we have an 
abundance of sticks, the varieties being Duchess 
of Albany, Alderman, Ne Plus Ultra, and 
Gladstone. Seakale is grown from tongues 
severed from the plants when they are lifted. 
We start them in boxes in a cool Peach house, 
and all the crowns but one are removed during 
the growing season. A new bed of Asparagus 
is sown every year to replace the one four years 
old, which is lifted for forc- 
ing. At one time or 
another nearly the whole of 
our kitchen garden has 
been Asparagus. Potatoes 
for early use in frames are 
Laxton's EaHy, and for the 
open ground Ringleader, 
Express, Eclipse, Victor, 
and Factor." 

" How long have yon 
been in charge of the 
gardens, Mr. Wipf?" 

" I have had the manage- 
ment of them for twenty 
years, and since Lord 
Liverpool bought the estate 
five years ago, I have been 
steward also. For the pre- 
vious seventeen Years I was 
at East Cliffe House, 
Lincoln, and have spent all 
my life in Lincolnshire. 
At one period I used to 
show large gToups and cut 
blooms at Lincoln and else- 
where. In 1873 I com- 
peted in a group class for 
the first time, which was 
then quite a new feature, 
and was second, and I have 
since won a number of 
prizes, including cups, 
clocks, tea and coffee ser- 
vices, and other mementoes, 
&l Lincoln, Newark, and 
neighbouring towns, chiefly 
at Chrysanthemum shows. 
Hut I have not done much showing lately, 
because my time is fully occupied with other 
matters. Lord Liverpool provides a cricket 
pitch for the men in summer, and there is 
a recreation room, where billiards and other 
games, books and newspapers, are well 
patronised during the dull months of the year." 

Alfred Wilcox. 

Next week, "What Brighton is doing for 
Horticulture"— Interview with Mr. John Ward, 
Superintendent of Parks and Gardens. 



Sweet Peas.— Full instructions on staking, 
training, tying, etc., are given in "The Modern 
Culture of Sweet Peas," by Thomas Stevenson. 
Follow the advice given in this book, and your 
Sweet IVas will be a great success. Pries 
is. 3d., post free, of all boo! sellers, or direct 
from the Publisher, Hatton Hou-e, Great Oueen 
Street, London, W.C. 
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The Parks and Open Spaces of Hull, 

Interview with Mr. H. B. Witty. 



THE importance of open spaces and 
recreation grounds is now fully re- 
cognised, and needs no emphasising : 
fortunate is the community which is 
well provided with them. Much, of course, 
depends upon the way they are developed and 
the uses to which they are put, and in this 
respect the example of the ancient town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull is worthy of record. This 
town possesses four parks, and could do with 
more; but with an enlightened corporation and 
an enthusiastic and highly skilled superinten- 
dent, these are so laid out as to give the 
greatest amount of enjoyment to the largest 
number of its two hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand inhabitants. Nor does this exhaust 
their endeavours to improve the town, for wher- 
ever new streets are made trees are planted, 
and many of the older streets are similarly 
beautified — indeed, the trees along the streets 
are one of the best features of Hull ; and the 
first thing I remarked when I visited the town 
last autumn, and had a chat with Mr. H. B. 



but it failed up here, and in its place we have 
put English Elms. Along the Hessle Road, 
leading to Pickering Park, there are four rows 
of trees. This is a new arterial road, and is 
one hundred feet wide. It will be after the 
style of a boulevard. Along the middle, on 
either side of the tram-lines, are rows of Lom- 
bardy Poplars ; and bordering each side of the 
road are Planes." 

"This all comes, I take it, within the scope 
of your duties? " 

"Yes; I am responsible for the four parks, 
all the cemeteries, thirteen churchyards, the 
columbarium, where the urns containing the 
ashes from the crematorium are kept, the 
grounds of three hospitals, the general over- 
sight of five hundred acres of allotments, and 
the planting of the roads under the new housing 
scheme. Between four and five hundred houses 
are to be built, so there will be a large popula- 
tion in the vicinity." 

" With roads planted with trees, the front 
gardens also should be made attractive?' 1 




Witty, the superintendent of parks and open 
spaces, was as to their effectiveness. 

TREES IN THE STREETS. 

"Yes," said Mr. Witty; "we are proud of 
our trees ; in the new housing schemes we are 
making provision for extensive planting." 

"What trees are you chiefly using? " 

" Chestnuts, Sycamores, Elms, Silver Birch, 
Planes, and Maples are the principal. Silver 
Birch is useful for narrow streets, where we 
cannot have Elms, because they make too much 
branch and require too much space. We do 
not mix the trees, but make a feature oi, one 
sort in several streets. On the outskirts of the 
town we have a collection of Maples, especially 
Acer colchicum rubrum. Then in one or two 
streets we have planted Mountain Ash, which 
is doing very well. Limes were among the 
first trees planted, but we are not using any 
more, as they shed their leaves too early, and 
bring the suggestion of autumn. We aim to 
brighten the town, and give it an appearance 
of cheerfulness for as long a season as possible, 
In this connection we find Planes very effec- 
tive, for they thrive everywhere, and have 
^ood foliage which hangs till quite late in the 
year. Populus bolleana is a very fine Poplar, 



"We find that in many cases the inclination 
is in this direction, and we shall certainly do 
what we can to encourage it. Much could be 
done to make the streets more interesting if 
we got away from the ubiquitous Privet, and 
planted shrubs which bear flowers, and per- 
haps berries — Cotoneaster Simonsii might be 
given as one example. We waste many oppor- 
tunities, alike in the way of beauty and utility. 
In this connection 1 must tell you about our 
new hospital at Cottingham. Here we have an 
area of four hundred acres. There is an orchard 
of five acres — Apples, Pears, Plums, and bush 
fruit — a field of twelve acres for vegetables, and 
seven acres of Potatoes. Instead of Thorns 
and the usual trees in the hedgerows we have 
planted Apples ; and the carriage drives are 
lined with fruit trees, set well back, so that 
they can make good heads. They will be 
beautiful when in bloom, and also when they 
are carrying their fruits, and these will be 
good for the patients, while we can sell the 
surplus." 

TI1E FOUR PARKS. 

"What is the area of the parks?" 

"Pearson Park is twenty-four acres. This is 
the oldest park, having been presented to the 
town in 1864 by Mr. Zechariah Charles Pearson, 
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who was mayor in rS6o. In the park there is 
a fine statue erected to him, standing on a 
monolith of ironstone weighing eight tons. Y\est 
Park, made in 1SS5, is iorty-eight acres. 
Pickering Park, made thirteen years ago, is 
three miles from the centre of the town, and 
comprises fifty acres, together with sports 
grounds and a boating lake. East Park is ihree 
miles the other way, and is seventy acres in 
extent. It was made in 1887. Ihere is alio a 
boating lakt here, covering eleven acres, and 
a space known as King George V. recreation 
ground, with special pitches where boys under 
fourteen can play cricket and football, a lake 
tor boys where they can bathe without resiric- 
tion as to costume; and beyond this a. wading 
pond for girls, with a woman supervisor in 
charge." 

CHILDREN IN THE PARKS. 

"Do you make special arrangements for the 
children at all the parks?" 

''At every one of them there is a trained 
nurse, with ambulance and the necessary con- 
veniences. We look after the children, and do 
all we can to prevent molestation, for which 
purpose we also have plain-clothes policemen. 
Then there is a room provided where any little 
injuries they may meet with are attended to." 

"And are the seniors also catered for?" 

"The aim is to give every possible facility 
for outdoor amusement and recreation, and the 
people appreciate our efforts. For instance, we 
had a band gala in Pearson Park, when the 
place was decorated by hundreds of lights, and 
we engaged a very good band. It was so much 
liked that forty thousand people paid for 
chairs." 

* Did you make a charge for admission to 
the park? " 

"No; all the parks are open free, and there 
is perfect liberty for everybody to go anywhere 
in them. You will see no restrictive notices 
such as ' Keep off the grass.' We believe in 
letting people walk and romp on the grass, so 
that they may get the best use out of the 
parks." 

11 Do you have many cases of damage?" 

"Very few, even by children. The schools 
teach the children not to destroy for the sake 
of destroying. Every year thousands of speci- 
mens are supplied from the parks to the schools 
for the purpose of object lessons. The children 
are taught to recognise the different plants and 
trees, and not to damage them, but to take an 
interest in preserving them. Further, the 
teachers bring their scholars into the parks, 
and explain the plants to them." 

"Do the teachers receive any instruction in 
horticultural matters?" 

''Students who are going in for the teaching 
profession have regular lessons on the subject, 
and also in the cultivation of fruit and other 
things." 

FACILITIES FOR RECREATION. 

"The recreation grounds are well patronised 

"In the season they are crowded out, and 
we should like another hundred acres. At 
Cottingham, where, as I told you, we have the 
new hospital, some of trie ground is let to 
cricket and football clubs. Certain portions are 
set apart for the use of schools, and on four 
afternoons a week school children go there 
under the guidance of the teachers. At 
Pickering Park there are twenty-five acres of 
sports ground, and here, again, school children 
play during school hours, being taken by the 
tramcars at cheap fares." 

"Is a charge made to seniors for the use of 
the ground? " 

"The tennis courts are free at present, and 
there are free football grounds for fifty clubs. 
A small charge is made at the bowling g reen j: 
and between eighty thousand and a hundred 
thousand people pay every year." 

"Is there any boating?" . 

"There are good boating lakes at East Pars 
and Pickering Park. Some years ago a gentle- 
man of Hull was walking one evening in East 
Park, admiring the place ; and while remarking 
how good it was to see the people there, it 
occurred to him that !t would be an improve- 
ment to have a boating lake. He thought the 
matter over, and eventually bought " Of 
adjoining the park, and had a lake made. "Tie" 
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it was finished he presented it to the town. 
The gift was so much appreciated, and the 
boats were so largely used, that the corporation 
extended it, and there is now an area of nine 
acres of water." 

"And what about Pickering Park?" 

" Here, again, we have to thank a public 
benefactor, Mr. Christopher Pickering, who 
gave the ground, with the entrance gates and 
shelters. He also gave land for twenty alms- 
houses, and endowed them, built a home lor 
waifs and strays near by, and further built and 
endowed a church and vicarage, and gave the 
site for a museum. More recently he gave 
eleven acres of land for a boating lake, which 
has not long been finished, and was opened 
officially in August. The work was started to 
relieve distress, some four hundred of the un- 
employed being given work each week. There 
are between eighty and ninety rowing boats and 
three motor boats. In busy times the receipts 
average one hundred pounds per week. 'I his 
is all in line with the policy of getting people 
into the open air." 

PEARSON PARK. 

It was at Pearson Park that 1 met Mr. Witty, 
and strolling round 1 was able to notice some 
of the features. Near the bandstand were some 
fine beds of Antirrhinums, relieved by pillar 
Roses ; and not far away rockery borders were 
still interesting, and with many "broad patches 
of colour from such subjects as Violas, Scabious, 
Antirrhinums, dwarf perennial Asters, Sedum 
spectabile, and Polygonum afhne, backed by 
Monkshood, Michaelmas Daisies, and other tall 
plants. Different coloured foliage, too, plays 
its part in the decorative scheme, dark and 
light green, gold and purple, and variegations 
being judiciously employed. From the statue 
of Queen Victoria we looked across a broad 
stretch of cool, green turf where children were 
playing ; and then made our way round to the 
conservatory, well stocked with Palms, Perns, 
and flowering plants, Celosias being especially 
good. 

"We have another conservatory at Past Park," 
Mr. Witty observed; "and both are open to 
the public every day. For civic functions we 
do all the floral and table decorations. There 
is a splendid City Hall, which is let for recep- 
tions, balls, and societies' meetings, and we 
derive a revenue from the loan of our large 
Kentias and foliage plants." 

"Do you not come into competition with local 
florists?" 

"No; there are no firms in Hull who have 
plants of this size, so we have the field to 
ourselves." 

EFFECTIVE FLOWER BEDS. 

Passing the children's playground, fitted up 
with see-saws, toboggans, and other contriv- 
ances dear to the youthful heart, we looked 
at the well-laid-out flower beds on the left, 
near the entrance to the park. This was a 
remarkably effective piece of work. Tall trees 
tower round the outside of the ground, which 
describes an arc, and in front of them are 
smaller trees with ornamental foliage— Prunus 
Pissardii, Acer Negundo, and many others. 
Then comes a border of mixed perennials and 
annuals, such as Phloxes in variety, Rud- 
beckias, Helen iums, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Nicotianas, Prince's Feathers, Marguerite Mrs. 
F. Sander, and an edging of Violas. 

"We formerly had ten thousand Alternan- 
theras, Iresines, and other carpet bedding 
plants," said Mr. Witty; '"but during the war 
we let them go, though we still have sufficient 
to work up a stock. Now we have relied 
largely on Violas and Antirrhinums. Annuals 
failed us, owing to the drought." 

The beds, cut in the grass, are of different 
shapes and sizes, and I noted a few that were 
very ^leasing. One had a groundwork of 
Alyssum Little Gem, edged with Lobelias, and 
dotted with Fuchsias ; a larger bed consisted 
entirely of. Fuchsias, edged with blue Lobelia, 
and round this variegated Arabis for foliage. 
Maize-coloured Antirrhinums filled another 
bed ; and in yet another pink tuberous Begonias 
looked well against the groundwork of golden 
leaved Arabis and the blue edging of Lobelia. 
A large bed had tall bushes of Heliotrope, with 



standard Fuchsias surrounded by Begonia 
Vernon, and an edging of three rows, the outer 
ones blue Lobelia and the middle ones Golden 
Feather. In the grass around this bed were 
three-foot high plants of Geranium Paul Cram- 
pel. Other beds were filled entirely with succu- 
lents ; scarlet Geraniums, with the yellow- 
leaved Crystal Palace Gem in front, and blue 
Lobelias as an edging j Antirrhinums in separate 
colours ; and so on. These beds are not pre- 
sented in one unbroken view, for neatly kept 
Hollies here and there screen a portion, so that, 
as one goes on, "new beauties rise." 

Beyond this space is a rockery where, at the 
time of my visit, Helianthemums, Violas, and 
Sedums were carrying bloom; while higher up 
were clumps of Red-hot Poker, Gaillardias, and 
Rudbeckias and other subjects. 

EAST PARK. 

As time would not permit of my visiting them 
all, we decided to go on to the East Park, 
which is easily reached by tram car. This is 
larger than the one we had just left, and is 
entered by a tree-lined avenue of imposing 
width, flanked by broad paths. Off to the 
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right we saw a fine expanse of turf, where 
budding footballers were lustily calling 10 their 
companious ; to the left, in the distance, were 
the tennis courts, also thronged. At the end 
of the avenue, and diverging to the right, is 
a large enclosure with a high Privet hedge 
outside, and inside a two-foot hedge, also of 
Privet, pruned to four inches wide on top and 
ten inches at the base. A path leads to the 
conservatory, and it is here that the only bit 
of bedding is to be seen in East Park, Fuchsias, 
Begonias, Geraniums, and Antirrhinums being 
the mainstay, with pillar Roses and standard 
trees on the grass. In the conservatory a 
double Nasturtium was a nice feature, and 
there were numerous Palms, Ferns, Coleus, and 
other foliage plants. This enclosure is practi- 
cally the onlv one in the park; except for a 
few shrubs here and there all other spaces ate 
open. 

Leaving the conservatory, we made our way 
to the rock garden, and thence to a large 
poultry cage, kept there as an object-lesson to 
those interested in poultry keeping. Beyond this 
is a large outdoor aviary, where brilliant-plum- 
aged birds screeched, and others of sober hue 
sang sweetly ; water fowl were at home in a 
little pond. 



The bandstand, close by, is deserving of men- 
tion, for it is so embowered in trees and shrubs 
that the players are almost concealed. The 
seats for the audience are outside. 

The bathing lake for boys under fourteen t 
which Mr. Witty had previously mentioned, was 
pointed out. The water hows over a concrete 
dam, and at this end is four feet deep, but 
it goes off at the other end to an inch or so, 
with a sandy shore. In the wading lake lor 
girls there is ten inches of water, and plenty 
of sand for their games. 

An object of historical interest was also 
indicated — a watch tower, the only remaining 
relic of the old Hull citadel called -'The 
Garrison," which formerly stood at the junc- 
tion of the rivers Humber and Hull, and was 
removed and re-erected here in 191 2. 

WEST PARK. 

"What are the features of West Park?" I 
asked. 

"Beyond what I have mentioned," was the 
answer, "the shrubberies and avenues of trees 
are greatly admired. I had the planting of 
these, and I got together as fine a collection. 



1 



belonging to as many Natural Orders, as I 
could. I named all the specimens. Dr. Johns 
congratulated me on planting such a repre- 
sentative collection. When planting, 1 gave a 
space of twenty feet from tree to tree, except 
in the case of Poplars, which were ten feet 
apart, and between them planted flowering 
shrubs, such as Forsythias and Cytisus. 1 he 
trees are thinned out each year, to prevent 
them from growing into one another. The 
drainage of the park is perfect, and even after 
heavy rains the grounds are available for use 
in a short time. The work was done in the 
winter, and gave occupation for many of the 
unemployed. The rock gardens at West Park 
are also very fine." 

One other matter Mr. Witty mentioned before 
I took leave of him— the corporation have pur- 
chased a large house and estate which is run 
for the benefit of mental deficients. There is 
a head gardener, likewise a lady gardener, and 
they give instructions in gardening to the 
patients. The outlying fields only come under 
Mr. W T itty's care. 

Mr. Witty is an old "Kewite," having spent 
three years in the famous gardens before goin? 
to Hull in 1S88. W. J. Chittenden, 
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IN A COLLEGE GARDEN. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE DAILY LIFE AND WORK OF THE WOMEN STUDENTS AT 
THE COLLEGE OF GARDENING, GLYNDE, BY VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEV. 



IT is rising sixteen years since Viscountess 
Wolselev started her college for women 
gardeners at Glynde, on the Sussex Downs ; 
and some of her ideals, her experiences, and 
her triumphs are .sat out in the pages of "In 



Viscountess Wolselev can speak with authority, 

and gives much shrewd advice. 

I am often asked by iadies who have been 
through a course of practical training how 
they can best start a market-garden. The 




THE GARDEN IN HIS. IN 1905 IT WAS A CORNFIELD WITHOUT TREES OR SHRUBS. 

<Fr»m "In t College Garden.") 



first thing to choose is a sunny, sheltered 
site, where produce can be forced forward, 
so that it is saleable early in the season, and 
thus secures the highest" price. Combined 



a College Garden," and set out, moreover, in 
a fashion so interesting that the reader is 
absorbed in the subject, and enters sympathetic- 
allv into the account of the daily life of the 
students, and shares anke their joy in their 
work and in their play. For to them garden 
ing is no mere drudgery ; imbued with a liking 
of outdooT life, and undeterred by the prospect 
•of hard work, thpy contrive to get the maximum 
of pleasure out of all they undertake. 

The author possesses the "seeing eye," and 
an innate love, for Nature in all her varying 
moods. Thus s he describes the gardens : 

In front of the house, however, is the 
nicest view, for on the other side of a wide, 
green valley is a beautiful long, low line of 
downland, running east to west. It is never 
the same from one year's end to another, and 
whether it be when shadows chase across the 
rounded slopes some sunny Aprii day; or in 
the silent heat-wave of summer, when its 
greyness alone looks cool j or, again, when 
winter snows turn it into something surpris- 
ingly tall and white, there is always a secret 
to be disclosed, a fresh charm to be under- 
stood. 

But, you will say, it is the garden we have 
come to see, not the countryside ; and yet in 
most cases, for preference, both these should 
be commingled, especially where the house is 
only a very small and unpretentious one. 
Certain it is that, if the lines of woodland or 
distant hills are seen from a house or garden, 
there should be coinciding lines in the 
pleasure-ground. 

By the autumn of 1Q05 the increase in the 
number of students made it necessary to acquire 
additional ground, and Ragged Lands was 
taken. At that time it was a cornfield, devoid 
of house or semblance of garden ; and fascinat- 
ing is the story of how it has been developed. 
But it is, perhaps, the practical side of the 
undertaking that will be most appreciated, for 



vicinity of a railway station and a good 
market are all-important factors at the out. 
set. When the ground has been well worked, 
and insect enemies are mastered, it will be 
time to spend capital upon sheds and glass. 
By doing this siowly, year by year, as genera! 
expenses diminish and safes increase, the 
market gardener wiil be certain to prosper. 
Many fail, owing to a too lavish expendituie 
of capital at the outset, before their know- 
ledge of the garden, market, and special in- 
dividual requirements of the place has been 
acquired. They find, then, with bitter di»- 
appointment, that greenhouses, DOttiae-shedi, 
water tanks, are in unsuitable positions, and 
that the money spent upon them would ha-t 
been belter employed in providing labour, 
manure, and wire-netting to keep out maraud- 
ing rabbits. "Go slow, and build up bit bv 
bit/' is the advice I like to impress upon 
beginners. 

The type of woman who may hope to 
succeed in private gardens is one who is "prac M 
tical, energetic, fully competent." 

No longer doe's the helpless, amateurish 
lady join the profession, for no school or col- 
lege that respects itself cares to admit her. 
She cannot be a credit to her teachers, and in 
all honesty they will be unajble to retom- 
mend her to a good post, so that it is wrow 
to encourage her to think that she will be 
successful if she takes a course of in-struction, 
There is another kind of student who will 
never make a good professional gardener. 
Doctors at first sent us semi-invalids re- 
covering from some illness, hoping that their 
patients would thus regain an interest in life 
Dy watching garden operations, but at length 
they have learnt that college life is unsuitable 
for these ladies. Such cases can only be dealt 
with in nursing homes, where a "moderate 
amount of garden work is considered part a! 
the cure, but is not carried out with any 
seriousness nr with the intention of its beinp 
later adopted as a means of livelihood. 
In the view of the author,, however, there a 
a vast outlook of work and happiness fir 
educated women, the daughters of professional 
men : and these, she thinks, are the onlv women 
with whom the men under-gardeners would be 




with this, it is important to have land where 
there is every prospect of obtaining an ample 
and good supply of water. . . . The 



likely to work amicably. And to make a 
successful woman gardener requires time: 
Short courses mav, perhaps, id an emer- 
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gency, be undertaken to gain some smattering 
of certain farm work, such as milking, 
poultry-keeping, and hoeing between crops ; 
but a gardener cannot hope to be really use- 
ful under a two-years' course of training, and 
then she will only be suitable for a small post. 
How the students are initiated into the 
mysteries of gardencrait ; their home life — for 
the college is in the broadest sense also a 
borne i and their recreations are told in this 
volume lo a manner at once charming and 
convincing". A 3 showing the spirit in which 
the work is carried on, the following is woith 
quoting: The great garden bell has been rung 
to summon the students to attendance, whilst 
reproof is administered for mismanagement or 
lack of care by which plants have suffered 
damage. 

All such acts of indifference or forgetful- 
ness, where they affect the welfare of plants, 
must be punished, and the only thorough way 
of doing so is by making each member of 
the community feel individually affected by 
the mischief that has been done. Upon rare 
occasions, when it is difficult to bring home 
sufficiently a sense of due penitence, the Cap- 
tain has recourse to extreme measures. In 
single file the students follow he£ through 
the golden bushes of Broom over the narrow 
drawbridge on to the roof-garden. On that 
flat expanse, with its small surrounding wall, 
amidst circles and squares of flowers, where 
tubs and pottery oil-jars, gay with 
Fuchsias and Geraniums, stand in pattern 
after the Italian fashion, the young gardeners 
surround their leader, looking like children 
awaiting the reproof of a parent. An appeal 
is then made to their sense of duty ; in 
moving words they are told that, since the 
men away in the trenches are doing unselfish 
acts, the least they can do, to be worthy of 
them, is to fulfil the various offices in tend- 
ing the plants that are given into their 
charge. 

This is, indeed, a book which one leaves with 
reluctance, and in which not only those who are 
interested in the training of women as gar- 
deners, but all who delight in descriptions of 
roontry life, will find delight in reading. It 
ii published at 6s. net by Mr. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, London, W. 



flower in May, and continue on until severe 
frosts set in. To those who do not require 
flowers at so early a date, splendid results will 
be obtained from plants propagated last Novem- 
ber and December, and now in 3i-in. pots. It 
is important, however, that these plants should 



PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATIONS. 



THEIR VALUE AS OUTDOOR BORDER 
PLANTS. 

' I 'HE Perpetual-flowering Carnation, as an 
JL outdoor plant, has added much to the 
beauty of our gardens during the summer 
months. Their natural habit of flowering per- 
;>etoaHy, and their superiority over many of the 
Border varieties, has created new interest to 
the enthusiastic gardener. 

The present time is ideal for planting, and 
to obtain the best results they should be massed 
in beds of self-colours. The principal require- 
ment in their cultivation is that a well-drained 
situation should be selected, the soil being dug 
two spits deep, and, if of a very heavy texture, 
! imc rubble added. If the ground is infested 
*»ith insect pests, a light application of one of 
the advertised soil fumigants should be added 
at the time of digging. 

Where the opportunity is given, better results 
will DC obtained by planting in raised beds, to 
juarrl against excessive moisture at the roots 
during autumn and winter. 

The next important question is to decide the 
exact kind of plant that should be used, viz., 
a young plant raised from an early propagation, 
and now in a il-in. pot, with five or six strong 
breaks, or a plant of twelve months from last 
spring's propagation, and now occupying a 5 in. 
pot? It has been proved beyond doubt that to 
obtain immediate results the older plants are 
best, and, if in good, healthy, growing condition 
at the time of planting, they will commence to 




HENBANE, A WILD FLOWER NOW IN REQUEST. 

be carrying strong breaks at the time of plant- 
ing ; they will then commence to flower from 
Ju.y, and continue onward. 

Many of the failures to obtain a good supply 
of bloom during the early summer months can 
be traced to the erroneous practice of using 
young plants raised from a spring propagation. 
The limited time then at their disposal is too 
short, and the result is that the plants do not 
commence flowering until early autumn. 




A HANDSOME ELDER, SAMBUCUS CANADENSIS. 

Plants that have been flowering during the 
winter under glass will, if hardened off in the 
open previous to planting, continue to give an 
abundance of bloom during the entire summer. 
As with all sections of the Carnation, firm pJant. 
ing is essential. During the summer months 



the ground must be hoed, and in excessively 
dry weather a light mulch should be given. 

Regarding the most suitable varieties, few 
exceptions from the general collection are 
needed. In the white section, White Wonder,' 
White Britannia, Snowstorm, and White En- 
chantress; crimson, Duchess of Devonshire, 
Wanoka, and Triumph; scarlet, Britannia. 
Scarlet Glow, and Champion ; pink, Empire 
Day, May Day, Enchantress Supreme, Mary 
Allwood, and Rose Dore ; fancy, Wivelsfield 
Wonder, Sunstar, Mandarin, and Mikado, will 
always give good results under ordinary garden 
cultivation. Richabd Brant. 

4 

HENBANE. 

A WILD PLANT NOW IN DEMAND FOR 
DRUG-MAKING. 



Circumstances have brought it about that 
many wild plants, hitherto looked upon as. 
weeds, and of no account, have acquired a 
greatly increased value from their medicinal 
properties. It had been our custom to import 
the drugs from Central Europe, heedless of the 
fact that in our woods and hedgerows the plants 
from which they were derived were to be. had 
for the seeking. Now that there is a. scarcity 
of these important drugs, thoughts are turned 
to these previously despised plants, whose 
appearance, even, is unknown to many people. 

Thu9 it is with Henbane, from which the 
powerful drugs hyoscine and hyoscamine are 
obtained. This plant is a native of Britain, 
known botanically as Hyoscyamus niger, and is. 
found wild in all parts of the country, especi- 
ally where the soil is light. It grows from one 
to two feet high, and bears flowers of a dult 
yellow colour, lined or veined with purple. 
Owing to its being regarded as a weed puce and 
simple, no one has troubled to collect seeds, 
which consequently are difficult to obtain ; but 
this state of things will no doubt be altered this 
summer. Plants can also be propagated by- 
root division. 

f 

GOLDEN ELDERS. 

CHARMING SUBJECTS WITH ORNA- 
MENTAL FOLIAGE. 



The common Elder-tree, Sambucus nigra, is 
a native of Britain, and grows to a height of 
fifteen to twenty feet. It is not generally planted 
in a garden among choice subjects, for it is 
coarse in growth, and is often infested by 
aphides, which greatly disfigure it. But it is 
not to be altogether despised, however, for its 
flat head* of white flowers have their uses, and 
so, too, have the black fruits, as all who have 
tasted Elderberry wine ran testily, w : hiJe other 
parts of the tree" also have their place in home- 
made decoctions of a medicinal character. 

But if S. nigra itself i-9 not so very desirable, 
this cannot be said of some of its varieties. The 
(jolden Elder, S. nigra aurea, is decidedly orna- 
mental, and lightens the effect of many a drab- 
looking house-front. In any good soil it soon- 
attains the dimensions of a small tree, and a* 
such is excellent for planting as an isolated 
specimen on the lawn. Gt course, it should 
be included amongst the occupants of the 
shrubbery, where its bright coloured leaves are 
very telling against a background of da.rk green. 
There are several other varieties, displaying 
different forms of colouration. To keep them at 
their best, they should be pruned and thinned 
out annually, as the young shoots bea.r the 
brightest coloured leaves. 

Another fine species is S. canadensis, which, 
as the illustration shows, bears immense heads 
of whitish flowers. Of this there is also a, 
variety with golden leaves. This apecies is of 
dwnrfer habit, and generally grows about six 
feet high. 

S. racc-mosa, gives red berries, and these and 
the white flowers are carried an raceme*, and 
are very effective. There ate numerous varieties, 
including one with golden leaves, and others, 
with the leaves finely cut. 
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•slightly larger, and to go on gradually increas- 
ing the size, until at last they are in their 
rlowering pots. This may seem to involve a 
good deal of unnecessary trouble, but there is 
an object in it. The tendency of the roots is 
to extend outwards — towards the side of the 
pots where moisture and another essential to 
their growth, air, are mote abundant than they 
are in the middle. If, therefore, a small plant 
were placed at once in a large pot, the soil in 
the middle would not be occupied, and much 
of the food in it would be wasted. No doubt 
in time the roots, after forming a mat round 
the side, would take possession of the middle, 
but before that happened the soluble food 
there would have disappeared. It would have 
been carried away in the water draining out 
through the hole in the bottom. There is, 
therefore, a sound reason for starting a plant 
in a small pot and for increasing the size of the 
pot gradually. 

SHRUBS FOR EARLY PRUNING. 

February 9th. — There are a number of shrubs 
•which, when they are well grown and have 
plenty of bearing wood, should be pruned either 
this month of the next — cut back to a few buds 
from the old wood, while any of the older 
shoots that have passed their best should be 
removed entirely. Among them are many of 
the shrubby Spiraeas, Passiflora caerulea, Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, Hvdrangea panrculata, and 
Ceanothus azureus. The last is an absurdly 
named plant. Ceanothus means spiny, yet 
there is not a spine in the whole genus. The 
variety Gloire de Versailles is finer than the 
species— it is a very beautiful plant. Though 
•not quite hardy in all districts, it should be in 
every garden where it can be grown. 

H. C. Davidson. 
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FAMOUS BRITISH 
G ARDEN S. 

CUCKF1ELD PARK, SUSSEX. 



Interview with Mr. C. F. Wood. 



' I ' HOUGH Harrison Ainsworth's novels are 
X nowadays not often read, his "Rook- 
wood," with its thrilling account of Dick Tur- 
pin's famous ride to York on his mare, Black 
Bess, is not likely to be altogether forgotten. 
To me it was brought back vividly when, on 
one of the few fine days in January, I went 
down to interview "Mr. C. F. Wood, who 
has charge of the gardens at Cuckfield 
Park, near Haywaxd's Heath. For Rook- 
wood itself is identified with Cuckfield 
Park, and there, almost at the end of 
the wide avenue of Lime trees, stands the old 
gateway with its three hundred-year-old clock 
tower, while a little further on is the Doom 
Tree, an ancient, withered Lime, which, 



THE TALLER GYPSOPHlLAS. 

Gypsophila paniculata, the Gauze Plant, has 
been exceedingly popular for a number of 
years, largely on account of the graceful sprays 
of small white blossoms, which are so usetul 
for associating with other cut blooms. It is 
about three feet high. The double variety, 
G. paniculata fl. pi., is also popular, but not 
=0 plentiful as the preceding, which is easily 
raised from seeds, while the double form is 
increased by cuttings. 

There are, however, other tall Gypsophilas, 
-which are not much in evidence in gardens, 
and some of them hardly even known to ama- 
teurs. One of these is G. acutifolia, listed as 
two feet high, but. often as much as four feet. 
It has sprays of pale pink flowers, comes in 
late, and is a most useful garden plant for the 
border. 

Another tall Chalk Plant is G. polypetala, 
two to three feet high, and supplying an abun- 
dant quantity of white, blooms. It, also, is 
easily grown. 

Still another good Gypsophila, which blooms 
in June and July, and is most serviceable as 
supplying a quantity of pale pink or white 
flowers which are excellent for cutting, is G. 
venusta. It has been found valuable for ex- 
hibition purposes, and still more for the house. 
Tt is about eighteen inches or two feet in 
height, and is a plant with a future before it. 

These Gypsophilas all prefer a soil in which 
there is a little lime, although that is not essen- 
tial, as they can be successfully cultivated in 
good loam in a sunny place. Seeds of most 
can be procured, and sown in ths ordinary way 
for hardy perennials, but plants may be bought 
from nurserymen at a cheap rate.— S. Ahnott. 




By a printer's error the new race of Poppies 
which Mr. T. H. Dipnall is raising was referred 
to on page '221 of last week's issue as "peren- 
nial." From the context it will be seen that it 
is obviously an annual. 



MR. C. F. WOOD. 

1 

according to tradition, shed a limb whenever 
a death was impending in the owner's family- 
The mansion dates back to some years before 
the Spanish Armada, and, though additions 
have been made, it still retains its picturesque 
Tudor appearance. 

A BEAUTIFUL LIME AVENUE. 

"The Limes are at least a hundred feet high," 
said Mr. Wood, as he started to show mc 
round; "and, as you can see, by the knotted 
boles, are very old. They are beautiful at all 
times. Their great, gaunt branches stand out 
against the winter sky ; the fresh young leaves 
soften the effect in spring ; when they are in 
bloom the air is heavy with their scent; and 
when in full leaf they make a rich green 
canopy, almost meeting overhead." 

Then, leading the way to the north terrace, 
with Rose beds on the sunk lawn, and Irish 
Yews dotted about, he went on : 

"At one time these beds were filled with, 
carpetting plants, but they were done away 
with some grassed down, and in others Roses 



planted instead. They are Hybrid Teas of 
vigorous habit;" 

■'You have not yet finished planting them?" 

"The weather came on bad, and we could 
not finish the planting (or rather, replanting, 
for the Roses were here before I came two 
years ago). So some of them are heeled in. 
But the soil here is wet and rather heavy, and 
they did not thrive as they should, so I took 
them all up, and dug out the old soil to a depth 
of two feet, replacing it with good loam." 

CLIMBERS ON THE HOUSE. 

On the house > as we passed, I noticed some 
fiDe climbers. One side — the east, is almost 
entirely covered with an old Wistaria sinensis, 
whose stems — one a foot thick at the base — 
twist and twine in serpentine fashion, extend- 
ing round to the south front. 

"This Wistaria," said Mr, Wood, "is ex- 
tremely old, but its exact age is not known. It 
flowers magnificently, and makes a glorious 
display. Here, too, on the south front is a 
Magnolia grandiflora which runs up right to 
the top of the house. Being evergreen, it is 
always decorative. The mildness ot the season 
can be judged by this Rose in bloom on the 
wall — sonic of the flowers are perfect. It is 
Souvenir de Malmaison, old, but very pretty. 
The conservatory is at this end of the terrace, 
and you might like to see it now. It has been 
used as a committee-room for local war 
workers, and they have only lately given it up. 
The plants are all evergreens, and no flowers 
are now brought here. There are some good 
Palms, and the Ficus radicans on the wall 
makes a close covering." 

Looking across the country, as we came out 
upon the terrace again, the eye was charmed 
by distant views, while in the immediate fore- 
ground the scene was equally delightful. The 
ground is very undulating. On the south the 
lawns slope away from the house, in a series 
of terraces, with sustaining walls. To the 
west, on the higher ground, is a large sheet of 
(Water which drains into another lake lower 
down, and forms a conspicuous feature of the 
landscape. Both afford good fishing. Close to 
this lower lake is a bog garden, which we 
approached by way of the Daffodil Dell. . 
■ "In the spring," said Mr. Wood, "this dell 
is a mass of Daffodils of all sorts. They are 
planted thickly everywhere. The bog garden, 
just below, was made two years ago. The 
descent is rather steep, so the steps to the 
bottom wind round, and afford an opportunity 
of inspecting the rock plants on the banks." 

"What are the chief plants on the rockery?" 

NATURALISED PRIMULAS. 

"Primulas are great favourites with my em- 
ployer, Mr. E. M. Preston, and many varieties 
find a home here. They include Beesiana, 
Veitchii, pulverulenta, and capitata — some of 
them are almost in flower now. Thev love the 
moisture which percolates from the upper 
levels. Then, at the foot, where there is even 
more water, there are some lovely specimens 
of Primula japonica, which grow two feet 
high." 

"Did you provide special soil for the rock 
plants?" 

"We took out all the heavy material, and 
brought in good loam from another part of the 
garden. We can get plenty of leaf-mould from 
the woods — mostly Oak and Beech— and we 
top-dress with that. The rockery has a brick 
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bottom, to ensure good drainage, and the stone 
is the local Sussex sandstone, which is porous. 
The plants love a porous stone to ramble over. 
Here and there it cracks, and their roots get 
through to the good soil beneath." 

"What other plants have you here?" 

"There are all sorts^almost anything that 
will grow. Whenever I have a pinch of seed 
of any plant left over I scatter it here, and it 
is astonishing how well thj seedlings p;osper.- 
That is what I did with some of the Primulas. 
The idea is to have as natural an appearance 
as possible. There are, of course, many varie- 
ties of Saxifrage, Alpine Phloxes, and the 
usual type of rock plants. Then there are 
some plants which you do not often see in 
such situations. For instance, here is a clump 
of the Transvaal Daisy, Gerbera Jamesonii. 
This is, as you know, regarded as half-hardy, 
but it has done well and flowered freely since 
I planted it two years ago." 

"I see you give them protection in winter? ' 

"Yes; when they die down I cover the 
crowns with a foot of leaf-mould, and remove 
it in spring, when growth starts. Another 
plant that does well on these banks is Olearia 
Haastii. It will thrive almost anywhere — in 
shade, under trees, or out in the open. Here 
they virtually stand in Water, and still do well. 
I had some pieces to spare, and put them here. 
As you see by the dried heads of flowers, they 
bloomed splendidly, and yet there are little 
pools of water at their feet." 

PLANTS IN THE BOG GARDEN. 

"What are the chief of the semi-aquatic 
plants growing on the edges of the pools?" 

"The Irises are mostly varieties of Kaempferi, 
and they give some wonderful sheets of coloui 
in summer. There are also a number of Iris 
sibirica and other sorts. The Bamboos include 
Phyllostachys aurea and nigra, and Bambusa 
Metake. When these were first planted I put 
some deciduous plants among them to form a 
screen till the others got well established, after 
which they were taken out. On the other side 
there are a fine lot of Sagittarias, single and 
. double fornu of S. sagittifolia ; many different 
sorts of Trollius, and such things as Fair 
Maids of France and white and yellow 
Bachelor's Buttons. Under the little heap of 
leaves is Gunnera manicata, which has to be 
covered up in winter. Its broad leaves are very 
ornamental." 

Beyond the bog garden, as we walked along, 
Mr. Wood pointed out clumps of herbaceous 
plants which he has naturalised in the wild 
garden : 

NATURALISING HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

"Any plants I have over when re-making up 
the herbaceous borders I do not throw away, 
but find a place for them here, where they 
make a good show in summer. Some of. them, 
in fact, do better here than in the borders. A 
large clump of Lytbrums, and another of 
Epilobiume, do especially well, the moist con- 
ditions suiting them. At the far end is a fine 
bank of double Gorse." 

Coming back towards the house by a path 
on the higher level, we next visited the middle 
lawn, fringed by many fine trees, and with 
large beds of Austrian Briers here and there. 
These had been on the lawns nearer the house, 
but their growth being so rampant, Mr. Wood 
thought them unsuitable for that position, and 
removed them to their present site, where they 
can grow as they will. Along one side is a 
path, under a dwarf wall, apparently of the 
same age as the building itself. At the end 
is also a wall, the top being level with the 
lawn above if. 

"All the walls here," said Mr. Wood, "are 
very old and weather-beaten, and quite in 
keeping with the house. They were hidden by 
Ivy, but I have taken it down, and in its place 
have planted Forsythias, Clematis rosea, 
Cotoneasters, and Wistaria multijuga. These 
will allow the bricks to show through, and the 
effectiveness of the wall is not lost." 



BORDERS OP ANNUALS. 

The next garden is also partly walled in. It 
has broad borders, irregular in outline, run- 
ning round three sides. 

"When was this garden made?" I asked. 

"It was originally the old kitchen garden, but 
many years ago — long before 1 came here — it 
had been converted into a flower garden, with 
a number of beds, all very square and formal, 
filled with Roses and other plants. I took up 
the plants, grassed down the beds, and then 
made the curved borders. Off the lawn we 
took a crop of hay last year. Around two 
sides I am going to make a border of annuals, 
with Dahlias at the back." 

"What sort of annuals will you use?" 

"Such as give a long and good display — 
Stocks, Godetias, Clarkias, Antirrhinums, 
Asters, and so on. There is nothing finer than 
a good border of annuals to give a brilliant 
show of colour. The secret of growing annuals 
successfully is to thin them out soon, giving 
them plenty of room to make bushy plants, and 
to cut off the dead flowers and seed pods. If 
they are allowed to seed they cease to bloom." 

"You have some very big beds of Rhodo- 
dendrons at the side." 

"Yes ; they have not long been made, and 
when the plants have developed they will make 
a splendid show, with the background of trees. 
The Rhododendrons are some of the best, such 
as Pink Pearl, Alice, John Waterer, and all the 
finest hybrids from Waterer's." 

RHODODENDRONS AND PEAT. 

"Did you use peat in the soil?" 

" No ; all we did was to get loam and mix it 
with plenty of leaf-mould. . Peat is not neces- 
sary for Rhododendrons, which will do well in 
ordinary soil if there is no lime in it, and they 
are watered occasionally in hot weather. There 
are a lot of other plants that are supposed to 
want peat, but give no trouble in this soil. 
Azalea amcena has made a grand clump, and 
Kalmia latifolia also blooms splendidly. A 
fine early Rhododendron is prsecox." 

"What is the name of this Heath that is in 
bloom, and looks so bright ahd cheerful?" 

"That is Erica mediterranea hybrida. A 
little farther round is E. codonoides, also in 
bloom, and there is likewise E. mediterranea, 
with creamy white flowers. This border is 
arranged so that practically there is always 
something in bioom. The Roses at the back 
come in after the Rhododendrons, and Liliums 
Harrisii and longiflorum are used, together 
with Gladioli planted in clumps for August and 
September." 

The large plantings of Rhododendrons, from 
their promising condition, warrant the assump- 
tion that there will be a magnificent display in 
May. On the border under the wall facing 
south are fine examples of Picea pungens glauca, 
and many choice shrubs, one, a hybrid Ver- 
onica, being a mass of rosy pink blossoms. 

ACCLIMATISING SHRUBS. 

"This," said Mr. Wood, "is a hybrid between 
Veronicas speciosa and salicifolia, and is not 
supposed to be hardy. It was, in fact, cut 
down to the ground by frost two years ago, 
but broke up from the base again, and has made 
a handsome little bush. There are some more 
like it in other parts of the bed. Here, and 
on the walls, too, are many shrubs and climbers 
that are reputed to be too tender to survive our 
winters outdoors, but I am giving them a trial, 
and they have pulled through the last two 
winters. Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius is one of 
these plants which has so far proved hardy. 
When I bought it, at a sale, it had nothing 
whatever around the roots, and after it arrived 
it was not planted for a month. At first I was 
going to throw it away, but eventually I planted 
it where you see it, and it has made a grand 
plant. Desfontainea spinosa has done well, 
and Cryptomeria japonica elegans gives a 
lovely bit of colour." 

"What other plants are there of doubtful 
hardiness? " 



"Diplacus glutinosus is one of them, and it 
has taken no harm up to now. I am trying to 
get the Berberidopsis to grow, but it does not 
make much headway, though it has flowered a. 
little. Eccremocarpus s caber we are often told 
will not live through the winter out of doors, 
but here it has stood out for two years. 1 1 
makes a large climber, and flowers profusely — 
in fact, it makes too much growth, and is. 
spreading too far. Abutilon vexillarium and 
Vitis Thomsoni have also come through safely. 
Of course, there is no trouble with Chimonan- 
thus fragrans, which is now in bloom. It is 
not showy, but is very sweet-scented." 

"Do you give them any sort of protection in 
severe weather?" 

"I merely put ' a few evergreen boughs 
amongst them. These I have ready in oase 
severe weather threatens. In front of this wall 
there are beds of Roses,' mostly Teas, and I 
have clumps of Dianthus Allwoodii as edging. 
This is a perpetual-flowering Pink, and a very 
good thing, the only drawback being there are 
not enough colours at present to give the 
necessary variety." 

From this most interesting garden we moved 
towards the greenhouses, going first through 
an old Peach house, in which are several Apri- 
cots, Moor Park being, in Mr. Wood's opinion, 
by far the best. Then through two Melon 
horses, now occupied with Adiantums, seed- 
ling Asparagus plumosus, and other plants get- 
ting ready for indoor decoration — they will be 
moved to the Vinery as soon as it is started. 
Here, too, were Orchids and a quantity of 
cuttings of Perpetual-flowering Carnations. In 
answer to my question, Mr. Wood rep'ied : 

"I propagate the Carnation's in two-thirds 
loam and one-third sand, instead of pure sand, 
as it gives them something to root into. Orchids 
had to go, owing to lack of labour, and when 
I came they were in a very poor state. How- 
ever, I got them repotted and otherwise attended 
to, and they are now coming on well. The 
Cattleyas and Lselias have not yet flowered, 
so I cannot say what they are like, but the 
Cypripediums have given some very good 
blooms. I am trying to cross Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, and have a number in the frames 
outside, but as yet they are only in the seed- 
ling stage. I am greatly interested in hybridisa- 
tion and cross-fertilisation." 

\ 

A REMEDY FOR "SHANKING." 

In the old Vinery, which we now entered, a 
batch of Freesias were coming into bloom, and 
Cineraria stellata showed good prdm.se. Here 
• early Potatoes are grown in pots, the varieties 
being Ringleader, Harbinger, Midlothian Early, 
and May Queen. The Vine border is outside, 
and had been built up year after year till it 
was fully four feet deep. The first season Mr.' 
Wood found the Vines shanked badly, so last 
year he replanted them, making up the border 
afresh. He also cut out one of the old rods 
from each Vine, and took up a young one in 
its place, considerable improvement resulting 
from this treatment. This year he intends cut- 
ting out the other old rods in the same manner. 

In the early Vinery Black Hamburgh has 
been replaced by Muscat of Alevandria, and 
here were a number of shrubs — Wistaria. 
Staphylea, and Spiraea prunifolia, all full of 
bud— brought in for forcing. 

In another house, which had been a Vinery, 
but is now to be converted into a fruit house, 
Passiflora edulis was still carrying fruit. Here 
were the stock plants of Chrysanthemums, cut 
down to give cuttings. When fuel became 
scarce the plants in the stove were thrown 
away, all except a few Dracaenas for stock, and 
it was turned into a Tomato house. Some well- 
grown Arums, and a good strain of Primula 
obconica (including a very fine white of Mr. 
Wood's selection, with pips an inch and a 
half across! were also noticed, together with 
the uncommon shrub, Brachyglottis Gheisbreg- 
tiana, which was almost breaking into flower, 
and handsome specimens of Phoenix R<ebe- 
lirrii. 
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We next turned our attention to the kitchen 
garden. Just outside this, and parallel with 
the main drive, are two herbaceous borders, 
one hundred and eighty feet long and ten feet 
wide; backed by Wichuraiana Roses on arches 
and posts. There is plenty .of wall space avail- 
able, and this i<j to. be covered with Flums, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, -etc. 

A REMARKABLE PEA. 

When we entered the kitchen garden, I asked 
its extent. 

"It is just over an acre," was the reply. "All 
Potatoes, except the early supplies, are grown 
on the farm, and I raise a good many vege- 
tables on odd pieces of ground outside, so that 
there is more space than appears at first sight. 
I have here something that you will find 
worth noting — these two rows of Peas. As 
you see, they are already about six inches 
high. Seed was sown on November 12th. Plants 
btood the last two winttrs unharmed." 

"Do you advocate autumn sowing?" 

"There is certainly an advantage with some 
varieties. The plants may not begin to bear 
earlier, but they are sending down roots dur- 
ing the winter, and make thicker and sturdier 
plants, which stand, the drought better, and 
carry heavier crops. Spring-sown plants do 
not make so much growth." 

"What is this variety you have here?" 

"It has been grown in the gardens for a good 
many years, and one of the old gardeners tells 
me it is named Lord Wolseley, but I cannot 
find it in any of the catalogues. It certainly 
deserves to be well known. It grows six feet 
high, and six feet through. It has to be staked 
twice, it grows so thick and is so much 
branched. As to the crops, they are magni- 
ficent. We picked the first crop in June, and the 
second in August; and might have continued 
later, but the room was wanted for other 
things." 

"Does it suffer from mildew at all?" 

"So far there has not been a trace of mil- 
dew. Seed is saved each year, and knowing it 
is a good thing I saved an extra amount last 
season, in case anyone should require it." 

Fruit is grown largely, as trained trees, 
bushes, and standards, and I inquired as to 
the varieties that give most satisfaction. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES AGAINST INSECT PESTS. 

"Of Apples, Baumann's Red Reinette is not 
grownaj nearly as much as it should be, and 
people do not seem to realise how good it is. 
It is always reliable, and I have never known 
il to fail. The flavour is excellent, and it is 
good for cooking or dessert. Ecklinville 
Seedling, Warner's King, Lord Derby, Brant- 
ley's Seedling, and Beauty of Kent are also 
good, and of course there are Cox's Orange 
Tippin and Worcester Pearmain." 

"I notice you do not omit to grease-band?" 

"No; I am a firm believer in taking all pre- 
ventive measures, for I know what numbers of 
insect pests abound. Entomology is my hobby, 
and I will show you a nice collection of moths 
and butterflies which I have caught in this 
neighbourhood. We are now removing the 
grease-bands, which have stopped hundreds of 
the female of the winfer moth, and are getting 
ready for winter spraying. But to return to 
the fruit trees— we have a huge old tree of 
Durondean, which is always satisfactory, and 
other good varieties are Marguerite Marillat, 
Beurr<; Base, Beurre Diel, Souvenir du Congres, 
and Doyenne du Cornice. There is also an 
old Sussex variety, Vineuse, which ripens fairly 
early, and is a delightful Pear for dessert." 

A THEORY ON "SILVER-LEAF." 

At the far side of the kitchen garden is the 
Peach range, and the well-ripened wood and 
plump buds give promise of a plentiful crop 
this season. The varieties are Rivers' Early 
Orange, Pine Apple, and Lord Napier Nec- 
tarines, and Duke of York, Peregrine, and 
Princess of Wales Peaches. Regarding Pere- 
grine, Mr. Wood informed me that he did pot 
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like til so well for early work as Duke of 
York ; while he further told me he is trying 
Kruse's Kent, which is very late, but given a. 
favoured spot, with plenty of sun to ripen it 
and give it flavour, is a valuable variety. Then 
our conversation turned to the subject of 
"silver-leaf," and he remarked: 

" I have a theory as to ' silver-leaf ' which I 
know is not generally held, although, when on 
one occasion I mentioned it to the late Dr., 
Masters, he thought it was worth considering. 
It is that the disease is caused by foreign 
matter, decaying matter, in the soil. When we 
prune, lots of dead twigs and wood are left on 
the ground, and with the dead leaves are dug 
in. These decay, and set up the trouble. I 
have in mind a Plum, Victoria — this variety is 
said to be especially subject to 'silver-leaf' — 
which was grown in maiden soil, free from 
any decaying matter, and though planted for 
years it was free from disease, while newly- 
planted trees in another part of the garden, 
where the same precautions were not taken, 
soon developed it. Now, when I find an old 
Plum tree going wrong I have it grubbed up, 
take out all the soil, and plant a new tree in 
maiden loam, using no manure, but plenty of 
burnt ashes." 

Mr. Wood, like so many of our leading gar- 
deners, is a Scotsman. After serving his time 
at Dumfries he migrated south to Maiden 
Erlegh, where he was under Mr. Turton 'now 
of Sherborne Castle). From there he went to 
Lees Wood, Groombridge; Rendle Court, 
Bletchingley ; and to Merstham House. His 
first appointment as "head" was at Heathfield, 
Reigate, whence he went to Grange Gardens, 
Ealing, staying there sixteen years, and coming 
two years ago, to Cuckfield Park. 4 

W. J. Chittenden. 

Next week : The Gardens at Tilgate. Craw- 
ley. — Interview with Mr. E. Neal. 

♦ 

THE PROSTRATE GROMWELL. 



Lithospermum prostratum, the Prostrate 
■Gromwell, is one of the most prized of all 
rock garden flowers. It comes into Sower in 
May, and lasts for months in perfection. When 
the plants are of good size they are a charm- 
ing picture, forming, as they do, trailing 
masses of deep green leaves, entirely covering 
the soil or rocks, and very freely spangled with 
deep blue flowers. 

Heavenly Blue is a counterpart of the typical 
L. prostratum in almost everything save the 
shade of colour, and one finds that opinions 
differ as to which is the prettier of the two. 
The best advice to give is to grow both, placing 
them a distance apart, ' however, an<j then the 
owner will reap the full beauty of the charms 
of the pair. Possibly the blooms are a little 
larger in Heavenly Blue, and it is, I think, if 
anything, a rather easier grower than L. pros- 
tratum itself. 

The main difficulty in succeeding with these 
two lovely Gromwells is that they dislike lime, 
and this should, as far as possible, be elimi- 
nated from the soil in which they are grown. 

S. Arnott. 



•PRIZE COMPET ITION. 

To encourage readers to give other gardeners the 
beneBt of their knowledge and skill, we ofler 
each week cash priiea ol 10/-, 7/- and 3/ respec- 
tively, to the writer ol the most useful and 
practical letters on the subjects chosen from time 
to time. The subject lor the present series is— 

HOW I GROW ONIONS. 

Letters ahould be as brief as possible, and must 
be practical, embodying the writer's own svstem 
ol cultivation. The Editor's decision will be 
dual. Mark envelopes " Onions," on top left-hand 
corner, and address The Editor, "Garden Lite," 
Hatton House, Great Queen St., London, W.G.2. 
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A FAVOURITE POTATO. 

POTATO MAJESTIC will" be one ol the 
prime favourites this year. Those who 
tried it last year for the first time will grow it 
again, and others who saw it growing were 
greatly surprised and pleased with the crop. 
The long, kidney-shaped tubers required careful 
digging to avoid stabbing them with the fork. 
There are few small ones. The ground need not 
be highly manured to get tubers as large as one 
can want for the table. 

EARLY-FLOWERING COSMOS. * 

Those who contemplate growing the beautiful 
varieties of Cosmos now available should ask 
for early-flowering Cosmos (Cosmos bipinnatus), 
because this and its colour varieties are the 
only ones suitable for flowering outdoors in this- 
country. The hybrids are useless. The seeds 
should be sown now in gentle heat, not exceed- 
ing sixty degrees, though less will suffice. 
Transplant the seedlings into boxes of light, 
sandy soil, and plaint them out in May, when 
they will make good growth, and bloom from 
July till frost. Flowers and foliage are splendid 
for cutting. 

A GRACEFUL CHELONE. 

The slender stems of Chelone barbata Torreyi 
have more than the gracefulness of a Mont- 
bretia, and for this reason are admirably 
adapted for table decoration. The scarlet 
flowers are produced during the greater part of 
the summer, and the plant has the merit of 
being a useful hardy bed<fcr. Old plants broken 
up into single crowns now, or during March, 
may be planted six inches apart each way. 

CROCUSES AS TABLE DECORATION. 

A handsome table ornament may be produced 
with a minimum of trouble by lifting some of 
the clumps of Crocuses, which are so liable to 
be injured by heavy rains in the open. Select 
shapely clumps of moderate size, and well 
furnished with flower buds or half-open blossoms. 
Lift them intact, soil and all, drop them into 
an ornamental bowl, and fill round the sides 
with sand. Give water, and the flowers will 
make a fine display for- a week or more. 

LIGHT SOILS NOT BAD FOR POTATOES. 

A light and dry soil is by no means the worst 
for Potatoes. In a case of this kind, comprising 
fifty allotments, there was scarcely any disease or 
late blight, while in a neighbouring parish, in the 
same kind of soil, but manured for many years, 
and black with decaying vegetable matter, about 
a third of the crop was diseased. 

A PLANT FOR THE COOL GREENHOUSE. 

Saxifraga or Megasea ligulata and S. ciliata 
bloom naturally from March to May, but the 
early flowers are often cut by frost. M. ciKata 
began to bloom in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London, in December last. Both these plants 
make excellent subjects for a cool or unheated 
greenhouse, blooming early the flowers escaping 
injury under such conditions. 

A USEFUL LIQUID MANURE. 

For years past practical men have been proving 
that four parts of old, seasoned soot to one of 
lime, put in a bag and sunk in the tank or 
barrel used for watering purposes, make a most 
useful liquid, manure for Chrysanthemums, 
Tomatoes, Orchids, and other plants in pots, 
just at the stage when they most require a 
stimulant. This is not when they have been 
repotted, but when the roots of the growing 
plants have permeated the fresh soil. 

Bexviteh. 
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m ise of spring- Like other promises, it is apt to 
}je broken. We had an extraordinary show of 
fruit blossom, and then came fronts, and week 
after week of inclement weather and cold winds 
with the inevitable result that growth was 
checked, and insects became a perfect plague 
Currants especially swarmed with aphides. I 
am afraid that those who did not set to work 
vigorously, and syringe their bushes at the end 
of May or the beginning of June, will lose most 
of their crop. For this purpose a syringe with 
a straight nozzle is useless. It must have a 
curved one which can be inserted underneath 
the bushes, so as to work upwards and reach 
the lower sides of the leaves where the insects 
always collect. Unfortunately, the aphides have 
not confined themselves to Currants; they are 
very numerous on Apples and Plums, as the 
curled leaves show. In the case of large trees, 
it is very difficult to syringe them effectively] 
even with a powerful garden engine; but small 
trees can be cleared fairly well, and, unless this 
is done, the damage is likely to be serious. The 
prevalence of aphides raises afresh the ques- 
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tion on which I commented last year— whether, 
as held by some entomologists, there are a vast 
number of different species, each confining itself 
to one particular kind of plant. This seems 
to me incredible, and, as I mentioned at the 
time, I transferred a colony of aphides from a 
Rose to certain other plants. Some weeks ago 
my conservatory was invaded by these trouble- 
some insects. Vaporisation destroyed them all, 
but not before they had attacked almost every 
plant in a mixed collection. Even if we assume 
that there were slight differences among them, is 
it not more likely that these were caused by 
differences in food than that the insects were all 
different species, suddenly come from goodness 
knows where to find the very plant each wanted, 
the marvel of the coincidence being increased 
by the fact that probably some of these plants 
are not grown by anybody else within miles ! It 
is no novelty to suggest that changed conditions 
may cause variation, because this is known to be 
a fact, and it would presumably operate more 
readily in such plastic creatures as aphides, than 
in others of firmer build. H. C. Davidson. 



The Gard ens of Lord Boston, at Hedsor 

Park, B ournc End. 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. JAMES WOOD. 



THE seat of Lord Boston, Hedsor Park, is 
about a couple of miles from the popular 
riverside resort, Bourne End, and is 
situated on very high ground, magnificent views 
of the Thames valley being obtainable from the 
extremely picturesque pleasure gardens. On 
the occasion of my visit on June ist, a thun- 



Prim roses and Wood Anemones grow wild, 
Two years ago, Mr. Wood informed me as we 
began to climb the steep hill, he introduced the 
blue Anemones into the woodlands, and they 
are a great success. Quite a feature of the 
place is the Priory garden attached to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Hepworth, Lord Boston's agent. 




Hedsor, from the Lawns. 



derstorm welcomed my arrival at the station, 
and another sped my departure from it ; but, 
in the interval, Mr. James Wood, ^ the head 
gardener, was able to show me sufficient of the 
gardens to impress me with a sense of their 
beauty* 

The pleasure gardens surrounding the noble 
mansion cover fifteen acres in extent, and extend 
to the woodlands, where Aconites, Daffodils, 



It 15 presumably part of the original manor 
house of Hedsor, and suggests an ancient 
monastic settlement. In olden days the walls 
of chalk and flint enclosed a courtyard, and 
the rockwork at the end of the lawn, the pretty 
herbaceous borders and flower beds, add to the 
charm of the spot. 

Noticing, also, as w© proceeded, several Yews 
of great age, and numerous fine specimens of 
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varieties of Conifers, we paused at the striking 
beds directly in front of the mansion. 

11 What is the plan of this bedding?'* 
quired. 

"These beds are filled with Plumbago, Helio- 
tropes, Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, Abutik>ns T 
Cannas, and a groundwork of tuberous and 
fibrous-rooted Begonias. With regard to the 
flower garden generally, a large portion of it, as 
you see, has been laid out and planted with 
China Roses, the Old English style being 
adopted, and clipped Box and Yew hedges divid- 
ing the garden into sections. The end of it is 
indicated by a semi-circular hedge, with a sunk 
lawn, and here, next season, we shall have an 
ornamental pond for growing Water Lilies, be- 
yond being a herbaceous border filled with 
plants for autumn flowering, with choice Rhodo- 
dendrons at the back." 

"You have a particularly good view from 
one of your summer houses?" 

"Yes, we can see Cookham Bridge weir, and 
Tumbling Bay. The other summer house, with 
sundial adjoining, and climbing Roses clothing 
its pillars and front, is surrounded by orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, with a groundwork 
of Yews, edged by a choice collection of Rhodo- 
dendrons, including Martin Hope Sutton, Kate 
Waterer, John Waterer, and Serpo. The 
avenue in front consists of Thuja gigantea, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana Triomphe de Boskoop, 
and Retinospora. The avenue on the left is 
planted with Wellingtonias, and in a few years it 
will be a distinct feature." 

"How many beds are there in your Ro«=e 
garden ?" 

Eleven. The centre is devoted to standards, 
and the other beds are filled with Hybrid Per- 
petual and Hybrid Tea varieties, the borders 
being China and Austrian Brier Roses. This 
garden is surrounded by a large group of Por- 
tugal Laurels, with an opening at one point, the 
entrance being of rustic work, partly covered 
with Crimson Ramblers. In one corner there 
is a rustic shelter also covered with climbing- 
Roses t " ° 

Notable Conifers and Climbers. 

r' ™ ou , seem to have * n enormous quantity 
of Rhododendrons?" 

"They abound everywhere, and both of these 
and of Azaleas hundreds of the best varieties 
have been planted during the last few years. 
Un the lawn, also, are notable specimens of 

sis A n^f' -? iG t a pinsa P°> Abies canaden- 
SSu£ ? ou e lasl V A - Albertiana, A. pungens 

h^ ^\ COnCOlOT J and S^ndis, while 

here and there are fine specimens of Ilei, with 
clear stems five to six feet high, bearing shapely 
heads several yards in diameter." g ^ 7 

vm, L V ree f rs on ihe mansions, which do 
7 »^ nS ^ er the most striking?" 

the Magnolia, but there are also Roses 
Lomcera, Pyrus, and L^minnr* >ru - KOSes » 
v . t AT„ ' /• ' „ 11 Jasmmum. The conser- 

r contams flow <*s which happen to be 
in season, and a number of JSZ * 

Ravq p a L. ; x " UIXluer good specimens of 
tfays, Palms m tubs, and Camellias." 

L,an you tell me the length of th^ T im* 
avenue in the woodland walks?" ^ 

of ne°se uZs\l7 T ***** Some 

othe^Ser^^ and 
Oaks, Larch, SpaniS and Hor£ ^nM 1 ' 

1 M on H d edS ° r k n M ^T<^S^nfTs 

a little pond, with Guelder Roses Lah„ 

Rhododendrons, and Azaleas Hefe Z t* 

a representative collection of Courter?' 

mg varieties of Cedrus, Abies 1'^ 

sempervirens, the latter being alwav!^^ 
spicuous." 5 always con- 

I gather that the pleasure srounri* ^ u 
largely altered in recent yeaVs?" ** * been 

"They have been entirely made dnri™ *u 
last ten years. I came her* aunn S *ne 

havine Drevioiicnv kL? • ? fteen Vear s ago, 
naving previously been m the nurseri** „l 

Messrs. Veitch and Co., four years a* ^ ° f 
under Mr. Hersey at Lord Rookw<x>d*s 5So* 
in Esse*, and as foreman at Monk's Qrfi' 
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West Wickham, Kent, for two years. Lord Bos- 
ton takes a great interest in the gardens, and in 
all efforts to improve the estate." 

Descending into the valley, we spent a con- 
siderable time in the large kitchen garden and 
ranges of glass, starting with an outside Pear 
wall. 

"I should explain," observed Mr, Wood, 
"that, owing to being in this valley, we are at 
a disadvantage in respect to early fruit and 
vegetables. The crops come, but they are in- 
variably a fortnight later than they are in most 
places.'* 

The Outdoor Fruit. 

"When was this Pear walk planted?" 

"Two years ago. I protect the Pears from 
frost by the use of Yew boughs on the trees. 
The protection is simple, but quite effective. 
The varieties of Pears include Pitmaston 
Duchess, Marguerite Marillat, Triomphe de 
Vienne, Souvenir du Congres, and Magnate, a 
large Pear, with melting and juicy flesh. Other 
Pears in the walled- in garden are Marie Louise, 
Duchessed'Angouleme, Williams's Bon Chretien, 
Beurre Diel, Beurre Ranee, and Winter Nelis. 
At the end of thisi wall there are, at present, a 



London, The Lion, Alma, Talfourd, and Green 

Over-all." _ , , i„u<»ie " 

"I notice that you make use of . 
"They are much the best. The bush Goose 
berries are both old and new varieties for ^cueu 
use, and they come on early. Both R , 
berries and Currants are netted. The tfiac* 
Currants rarely suffer from the mite. 

Here Mr. Wood drew my attention to the rain 
gauge, and, measuring the rain which na 
descended during the storm, found 0.38 ol an 
inch fell in half an hour." But neither rain nor 
frost appeared to have affected the fruit crops 

at the time of my visit. - - 

"Is Royal Sovereign your principal Straw- 
berry?" I inquired. 

"It is the earliest; but for later use we grow 
Gunton Park and Latest of All. The Raspber- 
ries are all Superlatives." 

"And the Cherries on the wall?" 
For early dessert use we grow Bigarreau and 
Governor Wood. Morella Cherries we have to 
keep on planting, and the same with Apricots. 

"Peaches evidently thrive on the walls?" 
# lt Yes, they do well. We put the latest varie- 
ties in the early places, and thus get them in 
good time. The Peaches on the walls are 




Among the Roses at Hedsor Park. 



few Plums, including Greengage and Coe's 
U>lden Drop But, in future, I intend to grow 
only Pears on it," 

"You have many other Plums in the walled-in 
garden ?" 

"Yes, Grand Duke and Reme Claude dd 
KirWs » C ° 0king Plums Victoria and 
" What about Apples ?" 

"They are chiefly in the walled-in garden. 
1?S f arl t r work w « 5™w Langley Pippin, Lady 
Sudeley, Newton Wonder, and Devonshire Quar- 

^r!«^ Th *?™ cl Pte we adopt is to grow for 
succession in different parts of the garden. The 

TwV^f 1 ? a J? « rown in different positions. 
LorT Sm p R K yal * USSett ' Hawthornden 

cordons?" 

*. a ^j» , late varieties, eight tree* «f 

each, niune]yj Keep^ Flextonu* FreSom 



Alexander, Amsden June, Violette Hative, Gos- 
hawk, Barrmgton, Salway, and Princeks of 

Pineapple*' *** ^ Napfar anl 

New Potatoes and Favourite Peaa 

toes ?» y ° U gr ° W maDy neW varietie * of Pota- 

riT'L*™ \T ing this y** 1 Cramond Blossom 
Chieftain, Mottled Beauty, and The Last b I 

we depend upon old varieties, such as Mvatt', 

IndVactor are ^-Date 
«? 7Jlat -are your favourite Peas?" 

Str^L m earl /^ WO c rkj Sherwood, Promotion 
stratagem, And Stonebridge Marrowfat «2l 
very good, while Conqueror, which we 
every year, is a very fine late one. iFfiL 
rrosts do not intervene, we can so on • 
until Christmas." S gathering 

. "Is Asparagus, like the other vesetabw „ 
fortnight late?*' ^^aoies, a 

"Always. We have six beds of §fc Tb ^ 



Onions are Ailsa Craig and James's Keeping ; 
the Broad Beans, Johnsons Long Pod; the 
Parsnips, Hollow Crown; the Beet, Dell's Crim- 
son Root and Turnip Root ; the Carrots, James's 
Intermediate; the dwarf Beans Osborne and 
Canadian Wonder; the ^J*« Cos and 
Green Cos Here is a breadth of Cabbage with 
<close upon four thousand plants, Ellam's Early 
and Webb's Emperor." . ... 

"Although a good deal of space is given to 
fruit and vegetables, you manage to make your 
kitchen garden look very pretty. What is the 
length of the two herbaceous borders, with a 
wide green path in the centre?" 

"From seventy to eighty yards. This border 
was made just after I came. You will observe 
that while the Paeonies are in flower on one 
side' they are not out on the other. This is the 
case with all the plants; they bloom a fort, 
nieht later on one side than on the other The 
standard Roses in the borders are Hybrid Per- 
petuals. One of the end arches is composed 
of Sunset Roses, and the other of Gloire de 
Dijon. For the rest, the borders are so planted 
as to keep up a blaze of colour, beginning in 
February with the Aconites, and lasting until 
the frosts cut down the Christmas Daisies." 

Selections of Chrysanthemums. 

"Are Chrysanthemums a feature in the 

season?" . , 

"We grow about two hundred varieties, and 
about eight hundred plants. Here are some of 
the best Japanese : —Australia, Alfriston, Alder- 
man Davis, Bessie Godfrey, Dora Stevens, 
Duchess of Sutherland, F. S. Vallis, Florence 
Penfold, G. Hutton, Godfrey's Pride, G. Law- 
rence, H. Perkins, Kimberley, Lady Conyers, 
Lady Henderson, Mrs. Bark ley, Mrs. T. 
Greenfield, F. W. Vallis, J. H. Miller, Mrs. 
J. Cleave, Mrs. J. Bryant, Mrs. R. Darby, Mrs. 
E. J. Dunn, Mrs. E. Crossley, Mrs. J. Rand, 
and Mrs. A. T. Millar." 

"Can you give me a selection of the best 
Incurved?" 

"Ada Owen, Buttercup, Charles Bacque, C. 
H. Curtis, Duchess of Fife, Emily Norris, Globe 
d'Or, Emblem, Fountain, George Lock, God- 
frey's Eclipse, Lady Isobel, Mr. Russell, 
Madame Ferlat, Madame Vrembley, Mrs. R. 
Molyneux, Mrs. G. Denyer, and Mrs. J. Seward. 

"A large portion of our space in another piece 
outside the walls is used," continued Mr. Wood, 

for plants from which we cut quantities of 
blooms. They are chiefly Cornflowers, Canter- 
miry Bells, Calliopsis, Malopes, Montbretias, 

J™ 10 "? 3 ' Micha «*mas Daisies, Golden Rod, 
and Monthly Roses. Beyond these are Weigelas, 

sprats » and Laburnums > whic u we cut for 

The Fruit Houses. 
"Your Vineries are of recent date?" 

up two yeafs ll****™ ***** ™ * 
whiVh *w g * Tt incl «des a Fig house, in 

Beans thTnT tW ° ^ s <> f Br «™ Turkey, 
here and ?^T* t nd tlle Baltic > *re forced 

fel eigh ^ \ Undred Str ^erries 

grown in the Jtlv v; Hamburgh only is 

cante. But a f 7s and in the lat *» #*• 



another house tv^ Vl £ es m grown in 
There are iw*l«* * } s ™* second season. 
Hamburgh wi, pots T of M uscats, and two of 

the ordinary house 11 Vines OVLt ° f 

aside, I pu t them ' lnstead of casting them 
bunches of Graw » JK>ts * and vei 7 g°° d 




while they are^V^PP^ the Peach trees here 

sottia . getting- establish.*^ u„* v,««* 



some in pits to in a s 6s ^blished, but have 
Cardinal, Rivera' A gap - Th e varieties are 
Pitmaston Orange Z g *L S ^ nwi l ck Elmge, and 



River 




old trA*J° w l^ Ia pother house we have 
»<J B,,^!? 8ll y Nectarines, Lord 

In A? ~-.- and f'. 80 . violette 
a rst j * - "■ are 



and 
Peach 



C«cunjbers^SuttA«»e !i e pits o^side there are 
the best ; Cyclam^. , ^bich is one of 

tor next season; and 
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nrctifo— C<x l °gy ne cristata, and about a hun- 
ted Calanthes," 

Best Malmaisons. 

•'Do you &° iQ more for Tre ^s, or for Mal- 
ma ison Carnations?'* 

t*>falmaisons, which from May onwards are in 
flower. We grow a, good many varieties, but 
the best are Princess of Wales, the Blush, 
Churchwarden, Princess May, and King Oscar. 
Hydrangeas are grown in 'forty-eight' pots, 
^ are used for furnishing purposes. As soon 
as t hey have done flowering, we take the pieces 
off, strike them in July, and let them stop in small 
pots till the end of the year. They are then 
transferred to the present pots. Roses are also 
grown in this house, and keep on flowering until 
those outside are ready. We cut early in 
March." 

"What is your system with Callas?" 

"We rest them for a month after flowering, 
and then plant them out in trenches, like 
Celery, give them some rotten manure, grow 
them outside till the end of .September, then 
lift them and bring them into a cool house. 
This provides us with an ample quantity until 
Whitsuntide." 

"How many Caladiums do you grow?" 

"About a hundred. The best varieties, I 
think, are Charlemagne, Duchess de Montimar, 



"The only Tomato I grow is Winter Beauty. 
I have tried many others, but am satisfied that 
this is the best. As to Melons, which are 
grown only in pots, one is a seedling (a quick 
grower), and the other Royal Sovereign. I 
never water the pots, but, by knocking the bot- 



toms out, allow the plants 
for themselves. They are 
beds, and the fruit can 
Grapes are growing, which 
We do everything we can 
and keep up a supply." 



to draw up moistu»e 
grown in the Vine 
be cut whilst the 

is a convenient plan. 

to get a succession, 
Alfred Wilcox. 





from a Lady 




No. 259. — ROSES, AND PANCRATIUM VIRIDIFOLIUM 



DEAR KATE— Climbing Roses are just now 
in great beauty, and the older Roses run 
the new favourites very close in my 
estimation. I send you a photograph of a 
pergola covered with Roses, the arch in front 
being a mass of the old crimson China Rose on 
one side, and Cabbage Roses on the other, the 
whole making a grand display of rich colour, as 
well as fragrance. 

This is the old-fashioned arch. At the other 
end some of the Sweet Briers hybridised by Lord 
Penzance (Lady Penzance and Lucy Bertram) 
are in grand bloom, their sprays hanging about 




Roses on a Pebgola. 



Marqui* F. d'Albertus, John Laing, Madame 



Alfred, Blue Major, and Prince deJP&ra. 
" I see you have 



. »~ a * nice" little batch of 

Gloxinias coming on for. next year. 

"I grow them from seed every year, iney 
are Cutbush's strain. We had the first batch ot 
flowers in March, and those you now see in 
nower are the second. There are several beau- 
tiful colours, creamy-white, blue and white, 
deep blue, and spotted. I pay as much atten- 
tion to the foliage as the flowers, and, by harden- 
ing off, I can cut the latter, but they do not 
last for table decoration fot more than one 
ni &ht. In the Croton house there are a number 
of varieties, a few Dendrobiums (nobile), and 
Stephanotia ou the roof. We have also m pots 
a fair quantity of Acalyphas. They onl y™~ 
quae ordinary intermediate treatment. The 
ob ject in cultivation is to secure good long 
frails. We use them to decorate the house, 
an tf they last well from May until November 
TWe remain the Tomatoes and Melons. 



most gracefully, and they represent the medern 
Roses; whilst between the two are Reve d'Or, 
with many golden Roses, and Reine Marie Hen- 
riette, the red Gloire, as it is sometimes called. 

Another set of arches (which shade the steps 
up the grass bank) are covered with Wichuriana 
Roses, such as Jersey Beauty in creamy-white, 
Dorothy Perkins in pink, Lady Gay in deeper 
pink, and Edmond Proust, a most beautiful 
little Rose in blush-white, with a carmine centre ; 
and the top of the bank is fenced with posts and 
chains covered with many of these, with Alister 
Stella r*ray, too, a most floriferous Rose in pale 

yellow shades. 

William Allen Richardson has now reached 
the roof, and garlands the house with myriads 
of blossoms, from which we cut large bunches 
daily, but this seems to make no impression 
on them. This certainly is the king of climbing 
Roses, though Reve d'Or is nearly as good in 
the way of flowering, but not quite so rich in 
colour. Lady VVaterlow is a gren beauty, too. 



producing numberless Roses very early in the 
season, in an exquisite shade of shell-pmk melt- 
ing to clear yellow in the centre. 1 his Rose is 
one of the best of the new climbers, and is sure 
to charm you. Climbing Caroline Test out 
blooms a little later, and brings Roses which • 
are large and perfect in shape, the clear rich 
pink tint being the same as that of the original 

Rose. _ t . , „ 

Madame Falcot is an old Rose which flowers 

early and late, producing the loveliest of but- 
ton-hole buds *, and the fine old Gloire de Dijon 
must not be omitted from this list of desirable 
Roses. 

The Border Hoses. 

Amongst the border Roses, the extremely rich 
red of the new Rose, Liberty, is conspicuous, 
a brighter tint than that of the old General 
Jacqueminot ; Mabel Grant is a very fine white 
Rose of most robust habit, and Mrs. W. J. 
Grant is magnificent in rich pink. The lovely 
shades of Anna Olivier, Safrano, Bridesmaid, 
Madame Lambard, and L' Ideal, are not easy 
to describe ; and amongst the smaller cluster 
Roses, Perle d'Or, with a mass of pinkish- 
apricot blooms, shading to pearly-white, is 
unique. 

Anna Mari<» Montravel, also a small cluster 

Rose is, as usual, covered with its snowy flowers, 

which are produced in extraordinary profusion ; 

this Rose throws up new growths all through the 

summer, which consist almost entirely of Roses, 

the last of these being cut off by the frosts of 
November. 

Our Roses have certainly enjoyed the con- 
tinual rain, and the blights have not approved 
of it, for they are conspicuous by their absence 
this year We take up and replant our Roses 
every third or fourth year, in October, when some 
of the borders are cleared of everything, deeply 
dug, and well manured before the Roses are re- 
planted. This is done to a part of the garden 
only (m rotation), each autumn, and we find 
it an excellent plan, for the soil here is light 
and gravelly, so that it becomes exhausted in a 
few years, and Roses need plenty of good food 
The rest of the herbaceous plants, too, need 
hot S^ T v f hment ^<*y ^w years, although 
1p? ! that , h f ve ^ manured in this wly 
yearly 5°° * top " dres&m S of soil in March 

deeding the Roses. 

If your Roses are showing signs of want nf 
Z&Zto^tv™* thCm * ^thorough 

root* nrnfiia^i,* W- m, , . watering their 
rfroL P ™2* y * hlS WlU hel P them to make 

ouce autumnal blooms in com* nacA „ r, > 
de Maintain, La Franc?, 

Madame Falcot, W A RkhS q "^i? 0 *. 

wmi© roxgioves and Carnations of th« h»r 
baceons border, we have bushes of the fin» ~£ 
, York and Lancaster Rose strined oi„k 1h 
• white; this is the Rose of Enlfand «™f 

ua. it should not be pruned 1 ke other Ro*** 
but grown rn bush form, merely cuttW off ^ 
nowers as they fade, witli their flower 
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THE GARDENS AT 0MUNJ)5 COURT, 
ST. PETER'S, ISLE OF THflNET. 



Interview with Mr. W. P. Wood. 




ON a pleasant summer morning, before 
the drought had dimmed the glory of 
the colours, I paid a visit to the 
gardens at Oaklands Court, St. 
.Peter's. Thanks to the personal 
interest taken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon, and to the skilful manner in 
which the gardener, Mr. VV. Wood, fulfils his 
duties, these gardens are in a high state of per- 
fection, abound. ng in delightful surprises and 
evidences of more than surface knowledge. The 
gardens have been materially enriched with 
Alpines collected in Switzerland and Italy; and 
Mrs. Gordon, in welcoming me to Oaklands, 
dwelt especially on this feature of the pleasure 
grounds. The rockery faces a portion of the 
front of the Court, and I asked Mr. Wood, who 
showed me round, when it was made. 

"Only three years ago," he replied. "As to 
the varieties, there are about two hundred, and 
they were p:anted with the view of having some- 
thing in flower at all seasons of the year. Here 
are many of the rare species collected by Mrs. 
Gordon." 

11 You might please indicate some of the more 
important families represented?" 

"There are about forty species of Saxifrages, 
with numbers of seedlings of the 'mossy' sec- 
tion. S. Elizabethan (yellow) is good during 
February. S. Fortune! has feathery panicles 
during October and November, but it requires a 
sheet of glass during winter. S. Guildford 
Seedling and S. Fergusonii (red) are striking. 
In addition there are many encrusted varieties 
obtained in the Swiss Alps, which have not yet 
flowered." 

"Primulas look as if they were particularly 

happy." 

"They contribute largely to the occupants of 
the rockery, there being quite thirty species. 
P. elatier imbricata and P. intregifolia were 
collected in the South Alps. P. kewensis and 
P. Fosterii, the latter most graceful, are planted 
during the summer. P. marginata (blue) is at 
home on a sunny slope. P. denticulata Cash- 
meriana — which, apparently, growing on a dry 
slope, has its feet in an underground lake — is 
doing Temarkably well. Of nearly a dozen 
Phloxes, P. canadensis Laphami, P. Letaul, and 
G. F. Wilson are amongst the best." 

Campanulas for Five Months. 

"How about Campanulas?" 

"The whole of the eighteen species are doing 
well, and one variety, C. muralis, flowers con- 
tinuously from June to October. C. pumila is 
very dainty. Violas also have a prolonged 
flowering season. Cornuta papilio and various 
cornuta seedlings are in bloom from April to 
November. Chrysanthemum virginianum is in 
flower the whole of the summer. Another 
dainty little plant, covering the bare rocks with 
white' flowers in April and May is Arenaria 
balearica, and A. montana yields great cushions 
of large flowers." 

"You have, of course, Cypripedium spectabile, 
and numerous species of Iris?" 

"There are over thirty species of Iris else- 
where, but here only six are represented, 
liuchan and pumila being exceptionally good. 
Ixia Golden Drop, with its beautiful colour, 
helps to brighten the scene. Then there are 



the Veronicas, notably V. repens and V. 
lateroides, which resembles a miniature head 
of Sage bloom." 

"Were any of the Erigerons collected in 
Italy?" 

"Yes, E. mucronatus, which flowers from 
April to November, white, turning to pink. 
Several seedlings of Di an thus from the Swiss 
Alps have not flowered yet. Androsace Carmen 
and lanuginosa are good, and Gypsophila 




MR. w. P. WOOD. 



cerastoides flourishes. Silene alpestris lasts from 
May until August. The chief representatives of 
Cyclamen are hederifolium album, which is 
excellent, Atkinsonii purpureum, and repan- 
dum. Convolvulus, mauritanicum is a beau, 
titul blue, and Krinus alpinum merits mention.' 

" You may like to know," continued Mr 
"Wood, "that four years ago I got a packet o 
Campanula lactiflorus. Only one plant ger 
minated, and this, although^ bearing flowers ir 
colour and form like lactiflora, is much smaller 
It is two feet at its highest, and flowers con 
tinuously from June to October. I raise num 
bers of plants from seed, and by this means I 
greatly extend the collection." 

"It would be interesting to hear how you 
made the rockery?" 

"The site was originally an erection of broken 
bricks, with a disused fountain in the centre. 
I commenced by clearing rubbish out, adding 
soil and decayed leaves. The stone used was 
weathered material lying on the place. The 
rockery faces east, and the small stream on one 



side runs into an underground Jake, appearing 
lower down in a spring out of the rock race." 

u You have succeeded in rendering it very 
attractive. Are there any other special features 
in this part of the garden?" 

"The border of Pentstemons right along the 
carriage drive may be worth mentioning. there 
are quite a thousand cuttings, originally raised 
from seed, and they will keep on howenng from 
now until the end of November, unless the frost 
cuts them down. They are easy to grow. I 
strike them in September, transplant into nur- 
sery beds in April, and plant out when the 
Wallflowers, which precede them, have done 
flowering, using as an edging Tagetes, wh.ch 
we raise every spring. To the left of the mam 
entrance is the wild garden. On the way is a 
sunken path with a pergola." 

"When was this made?" 

"Three years ago. Along the sides are planted 
four hundred seedlings of Primula japonica, and 
early in the spring there is a blaze of yellow 
with primroses. The soil is loam, over chalk. 11 

"It seems to suit the Roses on the pergola, oi 
which you have many varieties." 
* " Chiefly Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, Tea 
Ramblers, Lady Gay, Leuchstern, Gardenia, 
Polyantha, and J. B. Clark. In the adjoining 
paddock there is a Rose bed with Gruss an 
Teplitz and Dorothy Perkins as pot plants, and 
a number of Hybrid Pcrpetuais as groundwork. 
Put practically we only put invalid Roses in the 
paddock; in other words, those which are not 
good enough for the Rosery. Beyond the 
paddock is a fruit section, which was planted 
some years ago. Lane's Prince Albert is the 
best of the Apples, and Plums do well. Given 
anything like a fair season, we always have 
fruit all the year from the time Rhubarb comes 
in to the time Apples go out." 

A Dell Out of a Dust Heap., 

From the fruit orchard we made our way 
past a small fountain to The Dell. This now- 
charming spot fourteen months ago resembled 
a rubbish heap, the Ferns being covered by 
litter. With proper treatment they revived, 
and began growing again, arid the Bamboos, 
like the masses of Honesty in the spring, 
promise to form an attraction. An o!d green- 
house, which stood above The Dell, has been 
converted into a Rose house, finely covered with 
flowers, and a bed underneath the" stage planted 
up with Saxifrages, while outside was a nice 
little show of Alyssums, Aubrietias, and 
Erigerons. 

"Now we come to another feature," I said, 
as we entered from the terrace a singularly- 
effective Rosery, with every shade of glorious 
colour we'll represented. 

"Yes, we go in largely for Roses, and the 
collection is considered to be fairly representa- 
tive. There are upwards of two hundred varie- 
ties. Since I came here, six years ago, all but 
three of the beds have been replanted or re- 
arranged. The natural soil was retained, but 
every bed has been trenched. Originally the 
Rosery was a stable yard, which, after being 
converted into grass, was adapted for its present 
use, the beds being cut out of the grass." 

"Before we talk about the Roses, I should 
like to know the age of the Clematis in the 
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corner, which yields a mass of white flowers?" 

" Eight years. The variety is C. Henryi. We 
do not prune it, merely training it up the wire 
netting. On the wall also, twenty-four feet 
high by fourteen feet, and still a mass of blue, 
is Ceanothus Veitchianis, eight years old." 

"And the magnificent mass of white?" 
"Polygonum Baldschuani- 
cum. It is twenty-five feet 
high, and twenty feet 
across. Only planted five 
years' ago, and trained to 
the wire, the blooms are 
literally countless in num- 
ber. We let it take its 
course, and it is more or 
less in flower from May to 
September." 

"It helps to accentuate 
the beauty of the Roses." 

" Roses do extremely well. 
As to treatment, a good 
top-dressing of manure is 
put over all the beds of 
established plants during 
the winter. In the spring 
we lightly fork it in, and 
apply a "sprinkling of arti- 
ficial." 

" Whatever your treat- 
ment is, the result is ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and 
your display of blooms is 
wonderful, even for the 
month of the Roses." 

lL Outside the Rosery, we 
have lately made a new 
departure under the old 
conservatory, where you see 
four hundred double 
Clarkias planted out. They 
will all bloom this year. 

The treatment is that of a half-hardy annual, 
and we shall get a big lot of pretty pink 
flower." 

"You do all you can to make the outside 
decorative?" 

"That is a point never lost sight of. For 
example, the Marguerites are planted in green 
tubs for standing on the 
stone slabs, and the 
Hydrangeas at the entrance 
to the house make a pretty 
-how. On the trellis are 
Hydrangea scandens, 
Clematis, Japanese Honey- 
suckle, Fuchsias, and Wis- 
tarias. As to the bedding 
on the other side of the 
house, English Flag Irises, 
Myosotis, and Ferns make 
a good show. There are 
two beds filled with 
Begonia semperflorens, 
edged with Dactylis. These 
in spring were occupied 
with red and white Tulips. 
We vary the bedding both 
in spring and summer from 
year to year. Round the 
lawn, under the shadow of 
the Oaks, from which the 
place takes its name, are 
planted some five hundred 
Polyanthus, mixed." 

Chrysanthemums Out of 
Doors. 

" I see that you have 
your Chrysanthemums 
planted out of doors." 

"Yes. The cuttings are 
inserted in March in boxes, 
hardened off, and planted 

out in April. They furnish flowers from Sep- 
tember to November inclusive. Late varieties 
are lifted in October, and flower well into the 
New Year. Tops taken out in May, inserted 
in boxes, and grown on in 4j-in. pots, are very 
useful for table and house decoration. We go 
in for fair quantities of few varieties rather 



than a small number of a great quantity of 
varieties. The hardy perennials in our borders 
are another great feature at Oaklands. We 
plant in clumps, and every year the stronger- 
growing plants are pulled up and replanted. 
They will not stand a second year in this soil. 
Thus Montbretias are divided every year, and 




A SECTION OF THE ROSERY AT OAKLANDS, ST. PETER'S 

we get some splendid blooms. Paeonies of all 
sorts, including the old-fashioned red, always 
flourish ; and Asters along the bank at the back 
make a brave show." 

"There are some fine trusses of flower 
amongst your Campanulas." 

"That variety is C. grandis ; and C. persici- 
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folia also gives us a good supply of blooms. 
You will notice that we plant Candytuft in the 
midst of the Irises, the snow-white of the flower 
making a good display. Irises, I have alreadv 
intimated, are largely grown, whether English, 
Spanish, or German. You will see them in 
the other border more strongly represented." 



A Plant for All Amateurs. 

"I also notice that the Oriental Poppies are 
to the fore." 

"Yes, but we are going to do away with them 
because their colour clashes with all other 
plants. Here is a flower which all amateurs 
ought to grow — I mean Cosmos (syn. Bidensj, 
whose yellow trusses are so 
abundant. They also con- 
tinue in flower until the 
frost cuts them down. 
Cosmos is a half-hardy 
annual, and no trouble at 
ail. The scarlet blooms of 
the Geum are distinctly an 
addition to the border, and 
a hardy brown Calceolaria 
has stood the winter ex- 
ceedingly well. It was 
only planted last year, and 
I do not know the name." 

"What are the dimensions 
of your great border on 
both sides of the paths?" 

"Fifty yards long and 
fifteen feet wide. Of 
course, there are such 
varieties as Delphiniums, 
Lychnis, Anchusas, Poten- 
tilias, and Galegas. But 
here is a f>lant which is not 
so much cultivated, namely 
Inula glandulosa, whose 
very bright orange flowers 
adorn the border from the 
middle of May until the 
middle of June. It is per- 
fectly hardy, and should 
never be interfered with at 
all. Another plant ex- 
tremely well worth grow- 
ing, which flowers from 
May until October, is Erigeron philadelphus, 
pink, with yellow eye, and a rim of white." 

Irises in Quantity. 

"How many Irises do you think contribute 
to the gaiety of the borders?" 

"There are between forty and fifty varieties. 

One of the most handsome 
is I. ochroleuca. In these 
borders we have the Chrys- 
anthemum Flora (yellow), 
which flowers from July t il 
October ; Tritomas, which 
do well if left alone ; 
Nigella Miss Jekyll , 
Spiraea salicifolia ; 
Bocconia cordata (the 
plumed Poppy) ; Lupin 
polyphyllus (the tall blue 
Lupin) ; Yerbascum olym- 
pi'cum (a bright yellow 
' biennial); Verbascum 
phcenicium phu-aurea, a 
plant with golden-yellow 
foliage, which thrives in 
any common soil, and lights 
up the garden ; Thalictrum 
adiantifolia, white, with 
pretty foliage ', and Ere- 
murus robustus. Of all the 
Irises I like the English 
best. They are all the 
named varieties and mixed. 
We cannot keep them stlf- 
coloured." 



Good Crops of Bush 
Fruit. 

"With all your show of 
flowers, you do not neglect 
the utility side of garden- 
ing." 



" No ; we grow a very fair quantity of fruit 
and vegetables in the kitchen garden. Straw- 
berries will not last for more than two years. 
Gooseberries are threaded every year with black 
thread, and it keeps the birds off and gives us 
a great deal of fruit. In four years the crops 
have been very heavy. I find Berry's Early 
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Red a very good variety. By means of early 
July pruning we get very good crops of Red 
Currants. Before I adopted this plan I never 
got a crop of fruit at all. After the Raspberries 
have fruited, we cut out the old canes, which 
ensures a good crop the next season." 

"Do you go in largely for inside fruit?" 

"Chiefly for Grapes. In the Vinery we are 
now entering there are six varieties, one of 
the best being Royal Muscadine, a small berry, 
but a very early doer and of very good flavour. 
Melons and Tomatoes are grown in the adjoin- 
ing houses. Melons include Sutton's Scarlet 
and Regent's Park, a very good scarlet flesh, 
for which an Award of Merit has been obtained, 
though the variety has never been on the mar- 
ket. The Tomatoes are Best of All, which we 
began to pick on June 2nd, and Golden Nugget, 
which is planted out in the house as well as in 
pots. The Fig tree close to my house is about 
thirty feet through, and eighteen feet high. We 
not only get a fine crop of fruit, but it is pos- 
sible for the owner literally to sit under his 
own Fig tree. " 

Five Crops in One Tear. 

"The soil in the kitchen garden seems to suit 
vegetables generally." 

"It suits Onions particularly well. They are 
sown in pots during January in a cool house, 
planted out early in April on a well-trenched 
ground, and ultimately weigh from two and a 
half to three pounds. Lettuce is grown all the 
year, and does well between Peas. The Pea 
season lasts from early in June till the end of 
October, and the two best flavoured of several 
varieties are Superlative and Peerless. W« 
mulch the Asparagus beds every autumn with 
well-rotted manure, and give them a sprinkling 
of sulphate of ammonia in March. Then I 
make a point of red-leading the Peas, and Beans. 
If I did not, the mice would run away with the 
seeds. We find the Victoria Spinach very 
useful, and are rarely without it ; have Broad 
Beans from early in June till September ; Celery 
from August till May ; and Brussels Sprouts 
from September till April. In a word, my aim 
is to produce as large a variety of vegetables 
over as long a season as possible, in the greatest 
possible quantities. Some of the ground carries 
four or five crops a year, and nearly all of it 
two crops." 

Mr. Wood's "Flora." 

"Where were you before you came to these 
gardens, Mr. Wood?" 

"I commenced at St. Paul's Nursery, St. 
Leonard's, and was in succession at Wood- 
hurst, Crawley ; Copped Hall, Totteridge ; 
Kipon House, Putney ; and South Villa, 
Regent's Park, under Mr. Keif, who Was then 
showing splendid collections of fruit grown 
within the two-mile radius. As you see, I have 
compiled a " Flora," containing the generic and 
specific name of each plant grown here, as well 
as the natural order. I find it very useful for 
reference." Alfred Wilcox. 



winter ; for plunging Strawberries ; for shel- 
tering pot bulbs after they have been taken 
from the ashes ; for the propagation of Pansies, 
Violas, Roses, Marguerites, Pentstemons, Antir- 
rhinums, Calceolarias; for wintering Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuces, Endive ; for starting Sweet 
I'eas in pots ; for rooting Chrysanthemum cut- 
tings ; for growing Violets ; for hardening 
plants, and for the pricking-off of flower annuals 
and vegetable seedlings, such as Cauliflowers, 
Celery, etc' ; for the culture during the summer 
months of many greenhouse plants, such as 
Cyclamen, F.upatoriums, Primulas (of various 
kinds), Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Geraniums 
(Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and scenteds), for Freesias, 
Liliums, Tomatoes, and for innumerable other 
subjects. 

The cold frame is useful also on account of 
the ease with which close treatment may be 
given to plants newly potted, or shading 
afforded to them. It serves the purpose of 
economy by rendering it possible to put a few 
pest-infested plants in the frame for fumiga- 
tion, and thus sparing the expense of fumigating 
a large house. Indeed, the uses to which a 
cold frame may be put are so many and so 
varied that it is small wonder that the amateur 
has a difficulty in deciding how he shall use it. 

Ensuring its Efficiency. 

For a cold frame to be of any use we must 
be sure that it can keep out frost, or, at any 



N'f.xt week a famous garden in North Wales 
will be described. 



The Amateur's Frame. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

XI.—THF. COLD FRAME. 

THE hotbed frame has been dealt with at 
length, and it now behoves us to turn 
our attention to the uses to which a 
cold frame may be put. 
Before proceeding to speak particularly of 
the culture of any particular subjects, it may 
be remarked that the cold frame is quite as 
useful as the hotbed. Happy is he who has 
both, for the culture of a vast array of plants 
becomes possible for him. 

Uses for the Cold Frame. 

The cold frame may be used for layering 
Carnations, for keeping them through the 
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rate, a great many degrees ; that it be not 
unduly damp ; and that there can be a free 
circulation of air during the summer. To many 
plants that are wintered in a frame a few 
degrees of frost are not harmful ; but if these 
are in pots, as in all probability they will be, 
it must be remembered that the frost will 
perish the pots, if it does not, indeed, crack 
them at the time. Again, it is well to bear 
in mind that dampness to many plants during 
winter is a greater enemy, and more productive 
of disease, than is frost. 

We may ward off frost by covering the lights 
with mats and litter, and by forming a lining 
around the frame. We have" already seen how 
a lining is formed of heating material in the 
case of hotbeds, but here such material would 
not be wanted. A wall of planks should be 
built around the frame at a distance of twelve 
to eighteen inches from the outside, and the 
space between this and the frame could be 
filled with leaves, ashes, or soil. Obviously, 
this would considerably assist in the exclusion 
of frost. 

To Exclude Dampness. 

This is a more difficult task. The following 
means may be adopted : An especially dry spot 
should be chosen for the winter frame, but this 
alone will not prevent the evil. It is largely 
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a question of management. If the plants in the 
frame be watered too frequently, and too 
copiously, or if watering be done in the after- 
noon, or on dull days, when the morning of a 
bright day might be chosen, it is certain that 
too much moisture will accumulate, which can- 
not be dispersed. If watering be done on a 
fine morning, and only when really necessary, 
and only as much as it necessary ; and, further, 
if a plenitude of air be provided on all possible 
occasions, there is little more that can be done. 
It is suggested, however, that the frame could 
be set on a six-inch thickness of clinkers or 
large shingle, free from sand and soil. Through 
this the surplus water could quickly drain 
away. If it be objected that it would not be 
convenient to stand small pots level on such 
coarse material, this objection could easily be 
overcome by fixing a trellis staging over the 
shingle on which to stand the plants. 

The Illustrations. 

In the illustrations we have a sectional and 
a ground plan, showing method of putting 
linings to a cold frame, and setting it so as to 
disperse dampness. In Fig. r A shows the 
ashes, B the boards nailed to posts C. D is a 
thick layer of stones on which stands a trellis 
staging E. The references are the same 4or 
Fig. 2. William F. Rowles. 



Anemone Coronaria. 

-t> -4- <t- 

FOR brilliancy of colouring few spring, 
blooming flowers can equal the Ane- 
mones or Wind-flowers. They comprise 
a number of distinct species, each of 
which is worthy of cultivation. The coronaria 
section, which is sometimes spoken off as the 
Poppy Anemones, is deservedly one of the most 
popular. During the spring and early sum- 
mer its blooms are strongly in evidence' at the 
leading shows, and a good trade is also done 
with cut flowers ; while few private gardens of 
any pretensions are to be found without it. 

There are both single and double forms of 
this Anemone, the single being noticeable for 
the large, saucer-like petals, while the large 
numbeV of small petals which go to fill the 
centre of the double varieties render them con- 
spicuous. Cultivation of both forms is the same, 
and is very simple. The plants like a cool, deep, 
and rather moist soil, and under such conditions 
enjoy the full benefit of sunshine ; but where 
the staple is of a dry character, a little shade 
is advantageous. Where the soil is heavy, or 
inclined to clay, an improvement may be 
wrought by working in with it plenty of leaf- 
moirld and sand. Whatever its nature, it should 
be well dug some little time previous to plant- 
ing. Roots may be obtained at any time now, 
and can be planted at once where conditions 
are favourable, but for the first year it will be 
advisable to spread a little bracken or other 
protective material should severe frost threaten. 

Some Good Varieties. 

Among single varieties worth growing, men- 
tion may be made of The Bride, a charming, 
pure white flower ; Eastern Queen, brilliant 
vermilion, with a narrow ring of cream ; and 
His Excellency, a new kind, very large, with 
velvety-scarlet flowers. In double varieties 
there are several choice strains. King of the 
Scarlets is a brilliant crimson-red or scarlet ; 
Snowball is a dazzling white ; Bluebeard is 
purple-blue ; and Rose de Nice is a delicate 
rose. Both singles and doubles may also be 
had in mixed colours. 

In planting, do not get the tubers too deep in 
the ground. On a fairly light soil they may, 
perhaps, be covered to the depth of four inches ; 
but if it is at all heavy, from two to three 
inches it quite sufficient. 

Plants may be raised from seed, which ger- 
minates much more readily than with some 
other species, or the tubers may be divided when 
they reach a suitable size. Acer. 
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cannot be solely because they have been highly stimulated, because those 
that are retained by the market growers to supply larger-sized plants the 
following year do not share the same fate ; but I should not like to 
suggest in the case of Mr. Coombe that his treatment was unsuitable. 
If he will give me further particulars about the experiments he men- 
tioned, with different kinds of manure applied to a pasture, telling us 
the time of the year these manures were applied, if all at the same time, 
and what kind of manure, if any, had been applied fora year previous, I 
will do my best to arrive at a correct solution of the problem he has 
given me.— H. DUNKIN, The Gardeiu, Longford Cattle, Salisbury. 



NOTES ON GLADIOLI. 
GLADIOLUS DISEASE— IMMATURE COBMS. 
When your old time correspondent, " D., Deal" adopts any 
theory he keeps to it with delffehtf ul consistency. The Gladiolus disease 
is a case in point. At page 2US be brings it forward again " with some 
degree of satisfaction." It is needless of course to say that the Gladiolus 
i3 not subject to a disease, but though there is a disease which attacks 
the conns, your correspondent may rest assured that many growers are 
not troubled with it. In my own case I know hardly anything about it, 
bat I do know that the great difficulty with many of the later-growing 
varieties is found in the shortness of our seasons and the inability of 
the plants to produce matured conns in the time they have to grow. 
Mr. Murphy, with a longer season, not only grows but flowers such a 
beautiful late variety as Duchess of Edinburgh, but here it only begins 
to show its spike when the season closes. Anyone who knows the 
Gladiolus will see at once the impossibility of growing this variety a 
second year, for the simple reason that the cortn has had an insufficient 
period in which to grow and mature. Last year, owing to the ex- 
ceptional season, very few immature corms were produced, and, as I 
noted in a previous communication, all the later varieties were well 
started in boxes before planting out, thus securing a longer season of 
growth. Mr. Kel way's dictum, that " seasons govern results," accords 
entirely with my experience. Some varieties I have grown for fourteen 
rears, bnt they are early flowering, all the later ones dying through 
immaturity • in the " bad " years. The last few years I have again 1 
worked np large numbers of some sorts, and if good seasons rule I 
expect no difficulty in continuing to do so. 

HARVESTING THE CORMS. 
With regard to the time of harvesting, I find it a safe rule to lift the 
earlier varieties directly the corms are finished. This will be seen by 
the foliage beginning to turn yellow. The danger of leaving these is to 
be found in rains, after a season of dryness, causing the corms to throw 
out roots. Late varieties are best left as long in the ground as possible, 
and I like to have some soil attached to the roots in the case of these. 

CUTTING THE CORMS. 
With regard to cutting the corms I quite agree with your correspon- 
dent. As instances of its very powerful tendency to cause growths to 
start, I have Enchanteresse with' three growths, Therese de Vilmorin 
with fonr, and a large number of others with from three to five growths 
from one conn. 

The following I do not see in the listof varieties given by " D., Deal." 
They are so fine that their omission is strange : — Dictateur (1886), 
Amitte, Eugene Sonchet, Phidias, and Teresita. The following I should 
not care to go without, although not so good in some respects as the 
above : — Diamant, Le Phare, Orphee, Panorama, Sylvie, and Penelope. 
Some of those in the list at page 296 do not succeed here ; such are 
Andre' Leroy, Colbert, L'Unique Violet, Jupiter, Madame Desportes, 
Hurillo, and Grand Lilna. -P: — ^ 



( DEATH OF MR. J. WOODBRIDGEy 

"mtH-jJeepregrct we have to announce thedealh-OT Mr. John 
Wc<;dbridgeoP" Syuii H u m e Gjr d w ii u, and t ft e~~news will afford a 

Eiinfal surprise to his numerous horticultural friends. Mr. Wood- 
ridge was attacked by a cold on April 7th, which resulted in 
congestion of the right lung ; other complications arose, from which 
he was too weak to recover, and he succumbed on the morning of 
Fiiday, the 13th inst., in the fifty-seventh year of his age. The 
funeral takes place at 2 P.M. to-day (Thursday), at "the Isleworth 
New Cemetery. 

Mr. Woodbridge was widely known and respected ; his career 
as a gardener has been varied and successful, and his unobtrusive 
kindliness of minner won him many earnest friends. He was 
born in Amors ham, Buckinghamshire, and commenced his gar- 
dening career at the Rectory of that town. A love of his calling 
wis early developed, and his knowledge extended by periods of 
service as a yonng man in the gardens of the Marquis of London- 
deny, Folham ; of Lord Chelsea, Putney Heath; and of the Hon. 
C C. Cavendish, Latimer, Bucks. From the last-named garden he 
retnovid to that of Lord Boston, HedBor, Maidenhead, and there, 
under Mr. Davis, gave considerable attention to fruit and Pine 
culture. Mr. Woodbridge subsequently passed some time at Gun- 
nersbnry Park and at Syon House ; he was also engaged with Mr. 
Forest in laying out the Surrey Gardens, and in Messrs. Garaway 
and May's nursery at Bristol. 



His first appointment as head gardener was in the service of W. 
Tothill, Esq., Stoke Bishop, where be gained more than local 
fame as an exhibitor bnth of plants and fruits. Four years were 
afterwards spent at Kiddington Hall, Oxfordshire, and he was then 
appointed to the charge of the Orchid and Heath department in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

In July, 1870, he was engaged by the Duke of Northumber- 
land as head gardener at Syon House, and so well were his services 
appreciated that he was promoted to the office of steward and 
agent in 1882. He there deservedly acquired the reputation of 
a careful thoroughly practical gardener, whose varied experience 
had rendered him conversant with all departments of horticulture, 
and he justly claimed to have gained some special knowledge in 
nearly every one of his situations. 

During the past sixteen years Mr. Woodbridge was a member 
of the Fruit or Floral Committees of the Royal Horticultural 
Society ; he was also a member of the Apple and Pear Congress 
Committees, and in February of the present year he was 
elected on the Council of the above Society. He was one of th 




Fig. «1,-MH. JOHN WOODBRIDGE, 



most earnest workers on behalf of the Gardeners' Orphan Fund, in 
which he took a deep interest, and at the time of his death was a 
member of the Executive Committje. He als3 frequently acted 
as a judge at metropolitan or provincial shows, and occasionally 
contributed to the horticultural papers. 

A description of Syon House Gardens was recently given in this 
Journal (Feb. 23rd, 1888), and for the portrait of the late Mr. 
Woodbridge now published (fig. 41) we are indebted to the Editor 
of the Gardeners' Magazine. 



VINCAS. 

These pretty stove perennials are not so often seen in gardens 
now as they were twenty years ago, yet they flower freely from the 
points of the young growths during the summer months. They 
may be increased from seeds sown in a mixture of sifted sandy 
loam and leaf soil, covered lightly with the same compost, watered, 
and place! in heat, where, in due time, the young plants will 
appear. As soon as large enough they should be pricked out thinly 
in a pan, subsequently placing them singly into 3-inch pots, 
employing" a mixture of three parts fibry loam and one of leaf 
mould with a little sharp sand. Return the plants to heat, giving 
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the Soldanellas, including such kinds as the exqui- 
site minima, minima pallida, and alpina, of which 
several pans were shown. When these flowers are 
done well, nothing can rival their delicite beauty 
both in tint and form. For a collection of hardy 
herbaceous plants, Mr. T. S. Ware, of Tottenham, 
was first, and he had the J^pure white Trillium 
grandiflorum, Primulas cf various kinds, the 
bell-flowered Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, and An- 
drosace carnea. Auriculas are the flowers of 
the season, and Mr. Douglas made a good begin- 
ning by gaining the first prize in the class for twelve, 
showing well-flowered plants of several varieties. 
The self-purple Chas. J. Perry, the self velvety 
crimson Sir W. Hewett, and the green-edged 
Acme were worthy of note. Mr. Turner showed 
plants with smaller trusses and was placed second. 
The last-named was, however, first in this class for 
alpine varieties, the plants well grown, and carrying 
heavy trusses of finely coloured blooms. Tennyson, 
lilac-purple, shading to a deeper tint; and Mrs. 
Thomson, deep lustrous red, with bright yellow 
paste, were amongst the best. Polyanthuses made 
an interesting class, and Mr. Douglas showed well, 
exhibiting gold-laced varieties. Azaleas made a 
great show, and the six specimens of greenhouse 
kinds put up by Mr. Tnrner, who was first in the class 
for these, were models of skilful culture. Apollo, 
Baron de Vriere and Roi de Hollande deserve a note 
for their fine colours. Azaleas of the mollis section 
were shown by Messrs. H. Lane and Sons, Great 
Berkampstead, and there are few finer flowers for 
the conservatory or greenhouse. Amaryllids were 
well exhibited, Mr. Douglas showing twelve good 
specimens, one of the best being Monarch ; line 
form, scarlet, whitish centre. Messrs. Paul and 
Son were second in the class, having several seed- 
liDgs of promise. For Cinerarias Messrs. H. 
Cannell were first, the plants densely bloomed, 
neat, dwarf, and the flowers of rich colour; and 
there was also a class for Pelargoniums, which 
were fairly good. Roses were a pleasant break 
away from the ahove, Messrs. Paul and Son, Ches- 
hunt, coming first with specimens evincing good 
culture; Mr. W. Rnmsey, Waltham Cross, being 
second. 

The miscellaneous class was well filled, as most of 
the leading nurserymen contributed. A group of 
Rhododendrons in pots came from Messrs. H. Lane 
and Sons, Great Berkhamstead. The specimens were 
a mass of bloom, especially such varieties as The 
Queen, pink; Charles Bagley, fine purple-maroon; 
and Cynthia, rich pink. Messrs. Paul and Son, of 
Cheshunt, had a fine collection of Roses, in which 
were excellent specimens of The Bride, a lovely 
Rose ; the delicate Marie Van Houtte, the shining 
rose-carmine Ulrich Brunner, Her Majesty, and The 
Puritan. In the group was a small tree of Labur- 
num covered with flowers. Mr. W. Rumsey also 
showed Roses in several varieties. Mr. B. S.Williams 
had an excellent arrangement, in which there were 
good specimens of Cattleya &kinneri, a richly 
coloured Orchid not so often seen as it deserves ; 
Phajus maculatus; Arpophyllum giganteum, with 
dense spikes of pinky rose flowers ; Oncidium sar- 
codes, and several other interesting things. Messrs. 
II. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, had douhle Cinerarias 
of decided self colours ; and Cyclamens were ex- 
hibited by Mr. John Odell, Hillingdon, and Mr. W. 
Hibburt, gardener to Mr. W. Clay, Kingston. Epacris 
came from Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate ; 
and cut blooms of Tree Carnations, including the 
lovely salmon-pink Mrs. W. H. Grenfell, from Mr. 
Charles Turner. Narcissi were contributed in great 
numbers by Messis. Barr and Son, Covent Garden ; 
Mr. T. S. Ware, Tottenham ; and Messrs. Collins, 
Gabriel and Co., Waterloo Road. A group of flower- 
ing and foliage plants was sent by Mr. W. Kemp, 
gardener to Mr. H. Barry, Bushill House, Winchmore 
Hill. 

There were several floricultural certificates, which 
were given as under: To Mr. J. Chambers, West- 
lake Nursery, Isleworth, for Violet Victoria, a free, 
hardy, and fragrant double violet-purple variety, 
very useful for market ; to Messrs. H. Cannell for 
Cinerarias Aspasia, rich purple; Rosina, rosy purple; 
and Faust, bright carmine, all being double. Mr. 



J. Douglas showed Amaryllis Monarch, scarlet, ex- 
cellent form, and A. Albert Victor, an almost rich 
crimson self, and was awarded a certificate in both 
instances. Mr. Douglas also had a certilicate for 
the grey-edged Auricula Marmion, excellent pip, 
like Alexander Meiklejohn in character, the body 
colour black, and Emperor Frederick, an alpine 
variety, similar to Unique. Messrs. Veitch had 
certificates for Amaryllis Aspasia, white, feathered 
with scarlet; Exquisite, fine bright crimson self; 
and Thackeray, similar in colour, but richer. 

Certificates were also given to Mr. H. Bsnnelt, 
Shepperton, for Rosa minutifolia alba, one of the 
Polyantha section, an exquisite variety, the plant 
dwarf, vigorous, and covered with a mass of small, 
sweetly scented double white flowers ; it is a gem 
for decorations, so rich in leaf and bloom ; and 
pedigree seedling Hybrid Perpetual Rose Duchess 
of Rutland, which resembled a full flower of 
Baroness Rothschild in build and tint. To Mr. J. 
Odell for Cyclamens Lord Hillingdon and Dixon 
Hartland, both good forms; and to Messrs. Barr 
and Son for Narcissus bicolor J. M. Camm and 
Leedsi Duchess of Westminster, two useful flowers. 

Botanical certificates were awarded to Messrs. Barr 
and Sons for Pnschkinia libanotica compacta, a 
beautiful flower, striped with blue; and to Mr. T. S. 
Ware for the same plant. Mr. B. S. Williams had a 
certificate for each of the following : Anthurium 
Scherzerianum atrosanguineum, crimson spathe. ; 
Cordyline australis variegata, Selaginella cuspidata 
crispa, certificated by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety recently; and Oncidium undulatum, bearing 
long racemes of rich brown flowers, relieved with 
white on the petals. 

A full list of the prizes is given in our advertising 
columns. 



THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of The Garden. 

Sir, — Your obliging insertion of my letters 
continues to bring in names of candidates for 
fellowship. In this neighbourhood, within a walk 
from my house, thirty-nine owners of gardens 
themselves and two of their friends have added 
their names to the list of £1 Is. and £2 2s. Fellows, 
while some have not yet answered, and others have 
not yet been written to. I have little doubt that 
we shall make the number np to fifty owners of 
gardens. Surely this proves that if ladies and 
gentlemen are shown that they owe a debt to the 
society for the work it has done, and is doing, to 
improve horticulture, and that if friends of the 
society will take a little trouble each in her or his 
own district, a very large increase in the number of 
Fellows will result. An influential friend who feels 
as strongly as I do the importance of moderate sub- 
scriptions has done in his neighbourhood, Chisle- 
hurst, what we are doing here. 

George F. Wilson. 

Ueailierbanli, Weybrulge. 



Fruit growers and the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. — We learn that by the kind permission 
of Mr. J. B. Thomas, Chairman of the Covent Garden 
Cluh, a meeting of the fruit and flower growera and 
commission salesmen of Covent Garden Market will be 
held in the Covent Garden Hotel, Southampton 
Street, on Monday evening, April 23, at nine o'clock 
precisely, to discuss the question of their co-operating 
with the Royal Horticultural Societyin advancing the 
interests of horticulture in general. 



Beetles destroying Ferns. — The enclosed 
beetles are eating the fronds of my Maiden-hair Ferns. 
There is not a frond on hundreds of plants fit for 
cutting. I should he glad to hear of any means other 
than hand-picking hy candle-light to get rid of them. 
1 have caught many hundreds. — John Harpin. 

*#* In reply to the above, the beetles you enclosed 
are the Black Vine weevil ; they attack the fronds of 
certiiu Ferns, and the leavea of various other plants. 
There is no better means of catchingthis beetle among 
Ferns than hand-picking by candle-light. The task 
may he made easier by ahaking the plants over a white 
sheet. The gruba of this insect are very injurious to 
the roots of various soft-rooted greenhouae plants. — 
G. S. §, 



QdEATH OF JOHN WOODBRlDGEp 
The annon Trucment o f tho death, jl TEeage of 57, 
of Mr. John Woodbridge, head gardener to the 
Duke of Northumberland, at Syon House, Isle- 
worth, will cause a throb of sympathy in the 
hearts of many who admired him as much for 
his kindly disposition and personal good qualities 
as for his sterling capabilities in the profession 
which he adorned. His appointment to a seat 
on the council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at a critical period in the history of this body was 
evidence of the implicit confidence reposed in him, 
and his loss will be keenly felt, as he was actuated 
with a desire to bring the society more in touch 
with the gardeners of England, and to retrieve its 
fortunes and position. Mr. Woodbridge was born 
at Amersham, in Buckinghamshire, and first com- 
menced gardening life in the gardens of Mr. T. T. 
Drake, Shardeloes, going from thence to the rectory 
of his native village, afterwards to the gardens of 
the Marquis of Londonderry at Fulham, and then 
to such places as Latimer Gardens, Bucks, and 
Hedsor, the residence of Lord Boston, Maidenhead. 
He was at one time at Baron Rothschild's, Gunners- 
buiy, also in the Royal Gardens, Kew, where he 
had the care of the Orchids and Heaths. And 
now occurred the great move of his life, as from 
here he went to Syon House Gardens, which 
from 1870 he has managed with a skill and tact 
that have placed hira among the foremost gardeners 
of the age. Here he not only controlled the garden- 
ing department, but was also steward and agent of 
the estate at Syon House, which office he received 
six years ago. From the time of his appointment 
to the position which he held at his death, Mr. 
Woodbridge's name has been closely connected with 
the Royal Horticultural Society. For years he has 
been a member of either the fruit or floral com- 
mittees, and has further shown an interest in 
horticulture and the welfare of those connected 
with it by lending a helping hand in the Gardeners' 
Orphan Fund, besides taking a lively interest in the' 
Apple and Pear Congress held at Chiswick. It will 
be interesting to mention that Mr. Woodbridge was 
the first to fruit the Vanilla, pods of which he has 
occasionally shown at South Kensington. His 
funeral took place on Wednesday last, when several 
friends were present to pay a last tribute to one, 
whom they had learned to respect, and, we might 
say, love. Our sympathy is with his family ia. 
the great bereavement they have sustained. 

The death of Mr. W. Stacey, of the Nur- 
series, Dunmow, Essex, we learn with regret occurred 
receutly. There are few men who havo done more to 
improve the Verbena, several of the most _ beautiful 
varieties being the result of his skill and patieuce. 



BOOK RECEIVED. 

Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, No. IP, AjtH : New 
Garden Plants. 

Names of plants.— R. ft— Anthuiinm unhealthy." 
From Lho specimen sent we should imagine the temperature 

of the house was too low. J. II.— Bote Safrano ; the 

Begonia is B. ascotensis. Jamis W. [ncin. — Highly col- 
oured form of Dendrobinm nobile. If". Lijttkton.— Ophiys 

tenthiedinifera. In circular tin box.— 2, Narcissus jimci- 

folius; 4, Primula Chisiana; others ntxt week. //. A. 

page. — Form of Odontoglossum lnteo-purpureum ; the small 
flower is an Epidendruni ; please forward better specimen 

of the oilier. 11". D. S. — I, Gorgora Iruneata var. ; 2, 

Cynibidium pendulum. //. A". JJ.—l, Cyrtomium caryo- 

tidium ; 2, luplazium grandifolium ; 3, Fadyenia prolifera ; 

1, a species of Vittaria, specimen insufficient. (1. J. — 1,, 

Draba verna ; 2, Arabis albida; 3, Scilla sibirica; 4, Lomaria' 

alpina. G. 0,— \, Cypripcdium Ashburtonire: 2, a fine form 

of Olontoglossumcoostrictum ; 3, DcodrobiumTo'li in inn ; 4, 
a pale form of D. nobile. D. II'. //.— 1, Cattleya Loddigcsi ; 

2, U. bicolor ; 3, Leptotes serrulita ; 4, llartwegia purpurea. 
T. A'.— 1, Adiantum velutiaum ; 2, Plcocnemii Lcuce.ma ; 

3, Dictyogrammi japonica ; 4, Lomaria fluviatilis. 

N. B. H.—l, Boronia elatior ; 2, Erlostemon cuspidatum ; 3, 

Epacris odora'a alba. 4, Eiica melanthera. F. F.—1, 

Saccolabiiim gemmatum ; 2, fromeofea xanthina ; 3, Dcn- 
drobium albo sanguioeum ; 4, a form of Vanda tricolor, cer- 
tainly not V. suavis. St. I.— Flowers all withered. 

J', (i.—l, Epidendrum bicornutum ; 2, Cypripcdium venus- 

tuni ; 3, KodriguczU secunda ; 4, Phajus Wallichi. 

Tolncss.— 1, Plcurotballis longissima ; 2, Oncidium triquo- 
trum ; 3, Cliysis Limminghei ; 4, Broughtonia sanguinea. 

G. 0., Dti-ori.— 1, Arpophyllum spicatum ; 2, Pilumna 

fragrans ; 3, Ctelogyne Parishi ; 4, Cypripcdium conchi- 

ferum. T. II. Arcka-IIind.— Nuttalha cerafliformis. 

X. £.— 1, Cattleya Harrisona) ; 2, Dendrobium crepidatum ; 

an excellent form of Odontoglossum Alexandras II'. T. I'. 

—Dendrobium fimbriatum oculatum. 

Names of fruit.— Mr. Baxrndak.— Winter Pearmain. 
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M. B. Fortie shows a good lot in the thirty class 
fbr nursery m ert, the chief prize 1 offered for amateur* 
Wing awarded to M, A. Vermcersch Hebbelynck, 
Ghent, whose exhibit wag highly creditable, Hima- 
layan and Java lihododendrons were represented by 
a few groups, but nothing 1 of a very striking nature 
is shown- M* Fynaert van Geert shows the best. 
Messrs. Spae p D'Hsene, De Sniet, Cuvelier, Baumam 
and Vervaene all have a good diapUy. The large 
annexe was very gay with these plants, and in all 
eases competition was very close. Ne w hybrids and 
seedling* did nut include anything of particular 
mertt. 

Miscellaneous, 

The Van Houtte Memorial Committee offered :i 
prize for twenty- fire barely trees and shrubs forced 
into flower. This was won by M. Van Drfeasche- 
Lys, who shows a most deserving group of plants 
in pots, t here are in the group specimens of 
Magnolia and Ribes. Coronilla emerns, very well 
done. M, L. van Houtte is 2nd, also showing a 
good group, hi which Spiraeas and Hydrangeas were 
well represented j also a trained plant of I^mthia 
viridissima, the stems being brought together mid 
encased in clay ou which cress was sown. Tin- 
appearance presented is that of an expanded 
umbrella — a cultural trick for the amusement of the 
populace* A gcod specimen of Wistaria sinensis and 
various Kibes, &c> is also shown. 

Prom M* J. de Costa there came good Kalinins 
and Androuiedas, he leading in these classes; a:id 
he also showed, what is not seen at English exhi- 
bitions — twelve pots of Epi medium violaceum ; bur 
no pri/e was awarded here, the specimen not bring 
very well flowered. Specimen Acacias from him 
are good, and he also had a good couple of Aspi- 
distra, although M-Irnrtle showed better plants, and 
consequently led. Fruited Orange trees (Chines) 
in pots, small plants about a foot or IS inches in 
height, form n pretty feature, M. Pierre Gulinck 
showing the finest, laden with fruits. Of the large 
specimen Orange trees, those of M. Schatsaci t- 
Brasseur are splendid; the heads were beautifully 
BWb and the plants in excellent condition. Large, 
plants of Cyttaus racemosus are exhibited in. a 
close competition, and very beautiful objects they 
were too, M. Lu Vervaen and M, A, Cornells being 
respectively 1st and 2nd, 

Cine rati as were poor, like all the other florists ' 
flowers, although Messrs* Vilniorin, Andrien & Co., 
Paris, made a good exhibit of these plants, not for 
competition. The colours of their plants were very 
bright, and an extra prize of a Gobi Medal wag 
awarded to them, In the competition M, Sunn out 
de Wilksberghe shows best among the miui c ■ -in 
and M, P. vaTi Driesshc-Leys occupies the "same 
place in the nurserymen's section. 

Around Messrs. II. Uanndl & Sous' (Swan ley, 
Kent) exhibit of specimens of their strain of double 
Cinerarias there was always a throng of admirers, 
and the cat flowers of the singles far surpassed any- 
thing else shown elsewhere. Some cut flowers of 
Carnation 1 Vide of Ptrns hurst, and fine trusses of zonal 
Pelargoniums were also shown. A Large Silver 
Medal was given in recognition, 

Roses are generally greatly below our standard, 
except from Messrs. Wychaert fro res, who showi >\ 
fairly well. Dielytra spectabilis is good from 
M. ¥. Mterschaert, gr, to M, Cannaert, Melle, and 
Beut/.ia gracilis from M. E, Decock, Ghent, were fine. 

Mignonette shown by M, A, Snoeck, of Ghent, is 
remarkably vigorous and strong, the foliage large and 
fiat, 

Camellias ate very fine from M, Louis Eekhaute, 
who shows thirty excellently fiWenrd specimen- ■ i 
well known popular varieties, such as MathotiimiL 
fimbriata reticulata, &c> MM. L & L. Wycbaert. and 
M. .1. Yi-n-uHN 1 also con! libutr eredttiildi' examples, 

Not for completion, M. Van Houtte sends a varied 
and extensive collection of shrubs of recent intro- 
duction ; this is a very pretty exhibit, and comprised 
such plants as JSam Uncus racemosus plumosa, with 
the ptnmc laciniated, and the entire plan I. very Grace- 
ful ; Tilia platyphylfa fuliis medio pietis, a prettily 
variegated pendulous Lime; Sam hue us nigra pcndula; 
a variegated form of the Tulip tree ; Ulmus cam- 
pestris plumosa, &c, and a few Maples ; but the 
finest varieties of these latter are shown by the 
same exhibitor in a separate collection of special 
merit. All are forms of the Japanese Maple, and 
numbered twenty* It would be impossible to say 
which are the beat, as the extreme gracefulness of 
I the variously coloured and finely divided leaves are 
in all cases most attractive, Messrs, Jacob-Makrov 
& Co. fbnw a well grown plant uf A ran c aria ele- 



gans about 5 feet in height, and from Messrs, Spae 
comes a tree of A, excel sa glauca, 

A large exhibit is that entered as a compliment, 
from the members of the Floral Society of Antwerp 
and which is composed of a quantity of stove 
and greenhouse plants from various gentlemen, each 
plant bearing a ticket with the proprietor's name. 
This comprised about one hundred varieties and 
species, which we are unite unable to particular! si 

Large specimen Bays in pots are truly magnificent 
from both M. T, Buys so and M. Schryver, the trees 
brine very large and furnished with solid even heads, 
Mr. Pynaert van Geert had Hollies in specimens, 

Messrs. Van Geert, M. R de Schryver, and J. 
Vervaene had each good specimens of Aucubns. fchi 
fruiting plants of the two latter being very good 
specimens, 

Bouquets, wreaths t epergnes, boxes for windows, 
and baskets for indoor decoration, were fairly numer- 
ous but the only thing calling for special mention is 
that Mr, \Y, Brown of Richmond, Surrey, took 
the Gold Medal for six various bouquets and for table 
decoration. 

m 

BOJLEJiSj ETC. 

There are a considerable number of these, but the 
majority are much like our English forms, and we 
found nothing specially to he recommended to our 
' English friends. The best one we noticed was a 
form of terminal -end saddle > exhibited by M. Ld. 
Mahn, Ghent, which has a waterway back to the 
fire, about 8 feet from the end ; the dame has to pass 
over this, and under the end waterway to the 
chimney. The heating- power is also much increased 
by five 2-inch tubes under the arch, which are 
secured into the front and hack waterways. Charles 
de la Croix, Ghent, shows a number of saddle boilers 
with horizontal " Galloway " tubes in the firebox, but 
these boilers are much too deep from the bars to 
crown of arch, one measuring nearly 3 feet. A 
saddle should not exceed 21 or 24 inches in depth, 
J. Van d i • rpu tte- Ste ve n s T Ghent, exhibit a horizontal 
tubular somewhat like Ladds 3 , but the pipes form 
a continuous coll. As this boiler was 7 feet long, 
and under 2o0 feet of 3-inch pipe to heat, there was 
no opportunity of judging of its power; but, on the 
whole, we did not think it equal to the English 
forms. We saw a boiler made in this way by the 
late Mr, Hpeed at Chats worth, some years ago, 

Bent i nek fre res, Ghent, exhibit several sizes of an 
upright boiler, made on the principle of a locomotive 
boiler ; the fuel is fed at the top, and there is a large 
magazine, so that it will hum some time without 
attention* This central magazine is surrounded 
with 2-inch tubes passing through the waterway, ami 
connected with two chimneys — why two we could not 
discover. The greatest delect we noticed was, that 
the flow-pipe left the boiler about I inch below the top, 
thus leaving a space of steam and air— one of the 
greatest checks to circulat ion a boiler can have. Ker- 
ne r Pegu e via shows a variety of ri vetted saddle- 
boiler*, much like ours, but having only a 1-inch 
waterway. These may answer with good water, but 
with impure water would soon be furred up. In con- 
clusion, we may say that the exhibiton. both of 
boilers ami L r ri en houses, was neither so extensive nor 
so good as in 1HS3, 

In the matter of greenhouses and other structures 
the Belgians would do well to J^arn from the English 
ou many points. In one of the houses, however, 
there was a pood style of staging, consisting of square 
porous earthenware tiles, freely perforated and resting 
ou iron stays, 

Messrs, Dutry-Colson, of Ghent, opened their exten- 
sive new premises on Sunday for the sale of horti- 
cultural rcrjuisjiyg and n^rtem 1 1 nrat machinery, ami 
invited the inspection of the horticulturists. The 
firm was established in 1812, and has now grown to 
be the first in this business in Belgium, The shop 
covers loUO square yards* It has a very handsome 
facade to the Hue Sea Champs. Below the street 
level is a large basement for storing the heaviest 
descriptions of ironmongery, mowing machines, 
garden stools, and, in fact, every horticultural requi- 
site is there to be found, selected with judgment 
from the best makers. 



Q JOHN Wcodbridge, J}I Ii- intelligence of the 
dent-fa^oj ^Mr, Ju}\ n_JX*rtfdb r i dge , head gardener, 
agent, and steward tn the I hike of Northumberland, 
Syoa House, Brent ford t on the IGth imt., at the 



age of Jifty-six, has been received with universal 
regret, not only by the horticultural community, but 
also by a large circle of personal friends resident in 
the district, and his unlooked-for decease is all the 
more regre table, because he had recently been 
selected to represent tbt j practical gardening com- 
munity upon the Council of the reorganised Eoyal 
Horticultural Society, This important post was 
accepted by Mr, Wood bridge with sincere diffidence, 
for he was one of the most unobtrusive and 
i!n:i>sKiii:ii- i,f tiLi 'ii , and with a due -vn^ Of the 
responsibility he was undertaking. That this feel- 
ing dominated in his mind was shown during the 
hours of delirium which immediately preceded his 
death— he alluded to resolutions he had to propose 
at Council meetings, and to weighty matters im- 
pressed on his mind as necessary to Vhe well-being 
of the Society. He gradually sank to a semi-uncon- 
scious state, and died about 10 a.il on April 13, 
He leaves a widow and one so^ thirteen yearn of 
age. Our friend was laid to rest in Isle worth 
Cemetery on Thursday, the ISth, his grave sur- 
rounded by a large circle of mourning friends ; Mr. 
A. F. Barron, Chiswick, attending on behalf of the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, 

Mr. TVoo-fl bridge was a native of Amors ham in 
Buckinghamshire, and was born upon the estate of 
the late T, T. Drake, Esq. He entered upon his 
career as a gardener in the Rectory Gardens, and 
leaving there proceeded to the Marquis of London- 
derry's, at Pulham; and from thence to the gardens 
of Lord Chelsea, situated on Putney Heath ; then to 
Latimer, Bucks, the residence of the Hon. t '. 
Cavendish ; and next to Lord Boston's seat at 
Hedsor, Maidenhead. In I^iS young Woodbridge 
was sent by Mr. Davis, then in charge of the Hedsor 
Gardens, to one of the great exhibitions of the Koyal 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick with two Pines of 
large size, and his moat sanguine aspirations of that 
day could not possibly have been in the direction of 
a seat on the Council of the Seciety to which he 
was appointed just forty years afterwards, 

Qii leaving Hedsor he went to Gunnersbury Park, 
and served for a time under the late Mr, W. Porsyth. 
Then he was transferred to Syon, where he remained 
for four years. Then he engaged himself to Mr, 
Forest, to assist, in laying-out the Surrey Gardens, at 
Walworth, wherein was erected a spacious music 
hall, in which M. Julien gave promenade concerts, 
and the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon preached prior to the 
erection of his Tabernacle in Xewingtim Causeway. 
This business done, and his health fai ing him, ln< 
went to the West of England, and entered I lie 
nur?erie.s of Messrs Garrawav, Mnvpn & Co., nt 
Third I lam Downs, Bristol, Then lie took char r e uf 
the gardens of W. Tothill, Ksq., at Stoke Bishop, 
near Bristol, and while there made his mark as a 
highly successful cultivator of Orchids, stove and 
greenhouse plant?, fruit, &c, taking high honours at 
the rxhibitionsheld at Clifton. From here he went 
to Kiddington Hall, Oxfordshire, the residence of 
H.L. Gaskell Esq., and had charge of the gardens for 
the space of four years. Next he came to the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, as one of the foremen of department, 
taking in hand Orchids, Heaths, See., until July 1*7' 
when, on the recommendation of Mr, John Smith, 
he took charge of the gardens at Syon ; and in I s 
he had in addition the appointment of ste wand 
and jl^i nt of the estate. While he had to witness 
changes in the subjects cultivated at Syottj in all 
matters he exhibited high skill, and reaped will- 
deserved success. About IS,*»?J he succeeded in first 
fruiting the Vanilla [in Ibis cnuilvy and Mangos- 
teen, and contributed tu the horticultural journals 
some interesting details respect ing Ins jiehii-vement.. 
He was an occasional contributor also on other 
matters, always writing in a weighty and thorough ly 
practieal manner. 

Mr. Woodbridge was called to fill many offices of 
trust in connection with gardening. For the period 
of sixteen years he was almost cont inuonsly a member 
of the Fruit and Floral Committees of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and at the time of his death 
had a seat on the Fruit Committee, He was an 
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active member of the committees of the Apple 
ami Pear Congresses. He was & valuable promoter 
of the series of International Potato Exhibitions held 
at the Alexandra and Cry tit al Palaces. He wu? :t 
member of the committee of the Gardeners' Orphan 
Fund, and he was a zealous promoter of this im- 
portant movement. As a judge at horticultural 
exhibitions his services were much in request! for he 
not only possessed great practical experience, but 
rare judicial capacity also, 

THOMAS CRIPPS — We regret to have to record 
the death, on Tuesday, the 17th inst,, of Mr, Thomas 
'■ of the well-known firm of Cripps & Son, 

nurserymen, Tunbrid^ Wells, in his 79th year. 
The decease d, who was highly respected by all who 
knew him, started in business nearly sixty 3'ears 
ajio f and had developed his nursery into one of the 
1 : t rp- s L < 1 T t t l e k i s i d i 1 1 th e k i n gil om. Fo r several winters 
Mr, Cripps had been obliged, through a broncliial 
affection, to stay indoors during bad weather, but this 
did not impair his zeal lor business, Many new varie- 
ties of plants were originated in this nursery, and some 
of our readers will remember that it was from this 
nursery that; the first white I^uchsia (Venus Victrix) 
was sent out nearly fifty years ago ; and of late yearn 
the Clematis lias been very sue cess fully handled , and 
many new varieties raised. The deceased was a 
kind-hearted nian t and many a gardener can bear 
testimony tn his kindness in times of adversity, and 
many a young gardener obtained at the Tunbridge 
Wells nursery his start in life. The funeral is to take 
place at the new cemetery, Tunbridge Welts, on 
Saturday, April 21. 



The Weather. 



THE PAST WEEK. 

The following summary record of the weather for 
the week ending, April l(i, is furnished from the 
M<-t''<irnloi'ii-;il i ulice : — 

" The Timath r continued cold with some falls of 
rain, sleet, or snow, during the earlier days of the 
period, but subsequently became mild and seasonable, 
warm showers alternating with bright intervals of 
sunshine. 

" The tempemtwm remained very low until the l^Lh, 
when it rose rapidly and became hiph for the time of 
year. The average for the week has consequently 
been rather ah ore the normal in Ireland, as well as 
in the east of Scotland, and at most stations in the 
west of Scotland and north of England, but else- 
where a deficit is still shown- The highest of the 
maxima, which were registered either on the 14th 
or 15th, varied from 57° in 'Scotland, N." to (S3 5 in 
the 1 Midland Counties," and ' England, S./ and to 
LHj q i n ' England/ The lowest of the minima were re- 
corded on the lUth, when the thermometer fell to be- 
tween 28° and 31° in the 'Wheat-producing' dis- 
tricts, and to between 'SB 11 and in the "grazing 
districts. In the Channel Islands the lowest read- 
ing was 39°. 

iL The rainfall has been more than the mean in the 
north and west of Scotland, but in other parts of our 
islands it has not diffused much from the nurmal 
value, 

" Bright sunshine has been rather deficient except 
in the north -eastern ami eastern parts of the king- 
dom. The percentage of the possible amount of 
duration ranged from 17 in ' Scotland, N./ and IS) in 
' England. S.W,, 5 to 36? in 1 England, H.E.,' 37 in 
'England, E , and S8 in 1 Scotland, E. 



Notices to Correspondents. 

# . 

Owing to the spice occupied by the Ghent 
Show Report, much matter Is held over til next 
week- 

Apple : /?. P. Unknown ; not of any merit. 

Bonox 1 a meg a stigma : P. Z. This plant may be 
grown in the mixed |rreeu house, but it is much 
lii'fr.-T when j.ilacp-d alonj^ with the rtther Xew 
Holland and hardwood plants in a pit or house. 
Cut back slightly after flowering" give a months 
rest in a cooler house than that in which the plant 
flowered t and repot when top .growth has begun, 



Shifts into fresh pots should be very slight ones at 
a time, and should not take place later than the 
middle of July, or the new growth will not get 
matured* Half plunging the plants in a bed of 
line gravel in a frame facing south is a good way 
to grow this and other Boronias during June, 
July, and August* Use the best of hard peat and 
silver-sand, and crock the pots well, but do not 
half fill them with drainage materials. 

ConuEcrioN. — In report of the ltoyal Horticultural 
Society; last week, p. 47Uj col. e, Miltonia vexil- 
laria Emperor Frederick, for Mr. Catt read Mr* 
Cooper. 

Insects on Tomato Plants : E. P. Shake them off 
at night on to white cloths, and destroy ; a hovel 
away the surface soil and burn it. The insect is 
one of the destructive family of weevils. 

Ma unt,E Vases : Constant Btadct\ Vases of Italian 
marble, when filled with soil for plant-growing, are 
liable to get discoloured^ and to harbour moss on 
the surface. It is always better, in planting such 
vases, to employ a broad pot or pan to hold the 
EOth and then, provided the egress of water is sulli- 
eicnt, no harm will be done. 

Names oe Plants : W. G. l f nest week ; 2, Cole- 
one ma album ; 3. Arum sp,— nest week : 4, Sell la 
Sihirica; 5, Acanthephippium sylhetense ; (i, Den- 
drobium pule hell urn. — F. G. T. Bletia hyacin- 
thina ; Dendrohium Wards an urn malformed, — 
W. M. Ly caste Harrisoni ; Dendrobium chryso- 
toxnm.— -7\ P, Streptosolen Jamesonii : it is also 
called Browallsa Jamesonii. 

Nfcta bines : Enquirer. The fruits do not swell be- 
cause the stone has reached its final stage of 
growth, when that is over, the maturing of the 
fruit should take place. The splitting of the 
atone may be due to too much moisture at the 
root arising from insufficient drainage* 

Perennial Climuing Plants fo& an Ai?ce: TreUis* 
The following may be used in the position named : 
— Begonia radicans, Feriploea grreca. Clematis 
flammula, and any of the many varieties of the 
Clematis ; Aristo lochia Sipho, Virginian Creeper, 
Reset! (. ' I j c l 1 1 .1 i 1 1 Devonicn.sis, Mu'Ilunl 1 1 )i i sprcv. n 
Fellenberfr Noisette^ Hosa Polvantha, and Honey- 
suckles in variety. 

Potato Plant] N!i: E. Jones. On rich soils, and in 
seasons when the Potato disease is not prevalent, 
planting in rows from 2 to 3 feet asunder, and 
about half that distance apart between the sets in 
the rows, may answer very well ; but in moist 
seasons, when the disease is usually too common, 
Potatos planted at wider distances, each plant 
having a circular mound to itself when earthed up, 
escape the disease better so far as the tubers are 
concerned ; a?, owing to the bran eh eg of the plants 
lopping over on to the ample surrounding soil, in 
which no tubers lie buried, the latter escape 
infection by the falling spores to a very large 
extent. On soils of poor quality thick planting is 
very objectionable for obvious reasons. 

Royal Horticultural Society : T* P. Apply to 
the Secretary, 1 1 i T Victoria Street, N.W., for the 
rules, Sec. 

SntAwnKKRiKs : P. Cr The abortive berries may be 
due to want of ventilation, or to the plants being 
suddenly put into great heat and a moisture-laden 
air. We do not suppose the hard water you use 
in a tepid state would cause the malady. 

Stua w be ] e it v : J, M, Sir C. Napier. 

Violet Victoria : X C, The seedling sent is one 
of the finest dark double flowers that we have 
seen ; footstalk sufficiently long, and the fragrance 
delicious, 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W 4 Paul & Son, Waltham Cross— New Rose and 
Florists' Flowers, 

Communications IUxjuvki*.— J, J>, H,- f\ W, O,— F. W., 
St. lVLrr^urK,— ft* P.— (J. S.— hT + R. J.-ti. iL— E, W, B.— 
,T. C. 3L— L. L — .1' A.—O. P t Calcutta- — A. SL J.— W. K,— 
T + Weaver — W. Kirk.— J, G>+ send full mime,— It, A, B,— 
J. C— C If, P,— W. E. B.— H. 1> unk Ley.— T. Christy — A. 
M. J., will be put in hand.— 0 + Thomas, smd J r Birkenhead, 
(next w«k>.— W. M.—C. W. D.— G. H.—J. H. G. 

f^* Correspondents sending plants or fruits to fl« inamerf, or 
asking que.itwns dgjrumding tiftteund research /or their solution t 
must not expect obtain an att&wr to their enquiries in the 
currant week. 



DIED, recently, Mr. Ghosvejior, of The Xurseries t 
Wetley Rocks, Stoke-on-Trent* 



Write for Dr. Voefcfeyr's Report, Pamphlet, Testi- 
niniii;»!s. and Tu^tr actions how to apply 

JENSEN'S 

Every jjnii]i fertilizes bstnu^ the Gun no is perfeutly 
pure. It is mo^t economical, one ptrt of Manure to 
100 pivrta of sol I W\ ani[jl« fur garden, us*. 

FISHPOTASH 

FTSH- POTASH «u tains Ammonia, Phosphateg and 
PotasJt in lurgi* proportions, wliich are the principal 
element* of fertilisation. 

GUANO. 

GUOO — 2-lb. Tlns f 13h ; In Bag a, 7 lbs . t 2a. ; 
14 lb*., 4s, ; 23 lbe. p 6a. 6d. ; 54 iba,, IDs, 6d. ; 
1 cwt, 16s. ; 2 cwt.> 30s, Special terms for 
larger quantities. Analysis guaranteed. 



J. JENSEN & CO. LIMITED. 

I09 T FenchuTch Street, London, E.C. 
To Market Gardeners, &c. 

To Grow fine Vegetables and. Flowers, Gardeners should use 

SULPHATE of AMMUXIA. One trial wffl 
prove the greut Tcilne of thin M:mnre, and ensure iti lmh- 
stant ustf hemLft^r, It una he applied ettbef Mpamtely or 
mixed witli ordinary stable or farmyard manure. Rose l>eea 
and Garden Plan t-=. sire nn K'li- In n^-H l^i ] by bpilnp ;> 1 ►thiI witli 
a weak solntiou onc-e or twice a vviiek. rn^triietion^ cn appli- 
cation, post-free. Price free on roil at SheiJi^ld, ISs, per cwt. p 
or 7s. per 56 lb. P.O. Orders pHynblf to 

The MANAGER, Sheffield Gaa Company. Sheffield, 

STANDEN'S 

MANURE. 

Established over 30 years. 

rpHXS OLD-ESTABLISHED MANURE 
-I- is acknowledged by most of the leading 
practical Gardeners m the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies to exceed all others in general 
fertilising properties and staying powers. It 
promotes a rapid, healthy, and robust growth to 
plants generally, It is a clean and dry powder, with 
very little smelI T which renders it particularly 
adaptable for ladies interested in plant culture. 



TESTIMONIAL FROM AMERICA, 

" We have used STANDEN'S JIANUKE for some years, and 
have never found any fertiliser so safe am] valuable* It* action 
ig literally f magical/ Wh luive tried it on uuhealthy plants 
which seemed past recovery, aud it has restored Uieni to their 
natural vigour. However valuable other f^!rtili^er^ may be, 
none can lie compared to thin, Camellias grown in th# 
same pots for It* years are as healthy aa if just repstted. 
C. M. Horisr t Boston, U.S.A.. Afay ^7, IS8T." 



Sold in TINS, Is., 2s. 6d., 5a + 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each; and in KEGB, at reduced 
prices, 28 lb-* 12s- 6d. ; 58 lb., 23s.; 
112 lb-, 42b. each. 

May he obtained from nil Nurserymen and 
Seedsmen in the United Kingdom 
and the Cbfonies. 



SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER & GO. 

(LIMITED) > 

FIHSBUR Y STREET. LONDON, EX. 

CARSON'S PAINT 

Patronised by 16,000 of the Nobility , Gentry, 
and Clergy, for all kind* of 

OUTDOOR WORK, CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses, Frames, &c. 
l Cwfc, stid on Mixture, Free to all Stations. 

T^ipnrl Non-PoisoDoua Painta for Inside of Conservatories, &VS- 
Priced, Patterns, and Ti^timontals, Post-free, 

LA BELLE SAUVAGE YAKD, LUD6ATE EHX, EC. 

BACHTEiOE'S WALK. DUBLIN, —Discount for Cash. 
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1888. 



WOODACRE Ellen. 

Personal Estate £132 lis, 



- i 



-- 



12 March. Administration of the Personal Estate of 
Elllen Woodacre late of 43 Ainsworth-street Witton Black- 
hum in the County of Lancaster Spinster who died 
30 May 1887 at 43 Ainsworth - street was granted at 
Lancaster to William "Woodacre of 43 Ainsworth-street 
Gentleman the Father and Next of Kin; 



WOODALL Isaac. 

Personal Estate £65. 



1 December. 



Administration of the Personal Estate 



of Isaac Woodall late of 6 Bath - street Holyhead in the 
County of Anglesea Labourer who died 30 October 1880 
at 6 Bath-street was granted at Bangor to Ellen Woodall 
of 6 Bath- street Widow the Relict. 



WOODALL John Andrew. 

Personal Estate £321 16s. 7d. 



6 April. The Will of John Andrew Woodall late of 
Ohorlton - upon - Medlock Manchester in the County of 
Lancaster Lodging House Keeper who died 5 March 
1888 at Chorlton-upon-Medlock was proved at Manchester 
by William Jones of 80 Bonsall-street Hulme Manchester 
Solicitor's Clerk one of the Executors. ' 



WOODALL Sarah. 

Personal Estate £263 5s. 5<L 



. 28 September, 
of Sarah Woodall 



dm: 



late of 



(Wife of Robert Woodall) 
48 Springfield-place Leeds in the County of York who 
died 29 August 1888 at 48 Springfield-place was granted 
at Wakefield to the said Robert Woodall of 48 Spring- 
field-place Gentleman. 



WOODARD 




Mortimer 
Neville Esq, 



Personal Estate £1,014 18s. 



12 April. Administration of the Personal Estate of 
Mortimer Neville Woodard late of the Elms Wonersh near 
Guildford in the County of Surrey Esquire Barrister-at- 
Law who died 17 February 1888 at Martyn Lodge Henfield 
in the County of Sussex was granted at the Principal 
Registry to Catherine Woodard of the Elms Widow the 
Relict. 



WOODBRIDGE Ann. 

Personal Estate £229 19s. 8d 



6 January. Administration of the Personal Estate of 
Ann Woodbridge late of Ashmore Green Thatcham in the 
County of Berks Widow who died 11 December 1887 
at Ashmore Green was granted at Oxford to Thomas 
Woodbridge of Hillfoot Parm Bucklebury in the said 
County Earmer the Son and one of the Next of Kin. 



WOODBRIDGE George. 

Personal Estate <£63 14s. 8d, 



11 January. Administration of the Personal Estate 

of George Woodbridge late of 22 Clarendon -street Harrow- 
road in the County of Middlesex who died 22 October 
1886 at 22 Clarendon-street was granted at the Principal 
Registry to Elizabeth Woodbridge of 23 Kildare-terraee 
Westbourne Grove in the said County Widow the Relict. 



WOODBRIDGE John. 

Personal Estate £2,322 15s. 



354 



25 May. The Will of John Woodbridge late of Sion 

House Gardens Isleworth in the County of Middlesex 
Gardener and Steward who died 13 April 1888 at Sion 

House Gardens was proved at the Principal Registry 

by James Macdonald of 19 York-place Edinburgh in North 
Britain Solicitor Hermann Herbst of Stanmore Kew-road 
Richmond in the County of Surrey Gentleman John Thomas 
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in the extreme. The 'boys' scale the trees, 
collect the nuts, open them, hack up the white 
part, which is then placed in the sun to dry. 
When ready, it is put into sacks, and shipped 
mostly to Sydney, where it is used in many 
ways. The soap factories, perhaps, take the 
largest quantity." 

Ait Nitrogen Inexhaustible. 

August 20th. — Some time ago I mentioned that 
factory had been established in Norway lor 
abstracting nitrogen from the atmosphere, and 
converting it into nitrate of lime, a valuable 
fertiliser now, but likely to be indispensable in 
those not very distant days when all the existing 
guano beds are exhausted. Since then other 
processes have been invented, and other factories 
have been started to carry them out. As this 
may be regarded merely as the beginning of a 
new industry, which in time will probably 
assume gigantic proportions, some anxiety has 
been expressed a9 to the effect on the atmo- 
sphere. Will it continue to be fit to breathe 
when enormous quantities of nitrogen have been 
taken from it? Certainly we have nothing to 
fear, and it is not likely that subsequent genera, 
tions will have. In the first place, if the 



nitrogen in the atmosphere were a fixed amount, 
it is so large that such supplies as we could 
draw from it would not make any perceptible 
difference; in the second place, the amount, 
instead of being fixed, is perpetually increasing 
— at a faster rate, too, than we could use it. 
We should produce, no more effect on it than 
we should on the ocean by attempting to drink 
it up. Our wealth in nitrogen is practically 
illimitable— fortunately for us, for we shall need 
more and more of it as time goes on. 

A Fine Bed of Kalmias. 

August aist. — 1 recently had the pleasure of 
seeing a bed of Kalmias which is said to be one 
of the finest, if not actually the finest, in 
the country. It is curious that while 
Rhododendrons are common, Kalmias are com- 
paratively rare. Yet they thrive under similar 
conditions, and are very beautiful plants. Peat 
is by no means essential ; they will grow equally 
well in loam mixed with sand, and thoroughly 
decomposed manure, provided only that it does 
not contaia lime, For them, as for Rhododen- 
drons, lime in any form is poison. 

H. C. Davidson. 



♦ 



Rolleston Mall, Burton-on-Trent 

The Gardens of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. GEORGE WOODGATE. 



THE great interest which Sir Oswald 
Mosley takes in agriculture does not 
prevent hini from appreciating the 
beauties of his gardens at Rolleston 
Hall, and under the charge of Mr. 
George Woodgate, the latter are 
rendered as attractive as possible. 
The pleasure grounds and the kitchen garden 
bear evidences of great skill and untiring atten- 
tion, while the fruit and plant houses afford 
conclusive proot of successful cultivation. 

Epilobiums and Delphiniums. 

Fruit is a great feature, but I give priority 
to the pleasure grounds, because on the occasion 
of my visit to Rolleston, in the middle of July, 
I noticed, soon after my arrival, a brilliant show 
of pink and blue, a striking combination to be 
seen from the lawn in front of the Hall. Ex- 
pressing my admiration to Mr. Woodgate, he 
rejoined, 

"Yes, the Epilobiums and Delphiniums in 
variety make a good background to the her- 
baceous border, which is nearly a hundred and 
fifty yards long, and looks longer, perhaps, 
because it is not straight. The border contains 
large clumps of Ilelianthus, Asters, Hollyhocks, 
Lupins, Phlox in variety, Gypsophila, Cam- 
panulas in variety, with an edging of Violas 
and Pinks." 

"The Conifers opposite appear to be 
thriving." 

"They are principally Cupressus, but they also 
include Piceas and Thuias. The gateway at the 
far end, with summer-house beyond, is covered 
with Crimson Rambler Roses, and in the narrow 
border are Polyantha Roses with flowering Crabs 
behind.'" 

The Terrace Bedding. 

"Creepers are not very much in evidence on 
the exterior of the Hall." 

"Until eight years ago there were none at all, 
vut the Ampelopsis Veitchii, which was planted 



then, has done very well. In the border on one 
si "e of the Hall are clumps of Sweet Williams, 
Calceolarias, Rudbeckias, and Michaelmas 
Daisies, with a groundwork of Mignonette. 
Ilehind, a few shrubs have been planted, chiefly 
Hollies, Portugal Laurels, and Rox." 




Mi. WOODOATE. 



"What do you use for the numerous vases?" 

■ Fuchsias and Geraniums. Charming is ono 
of the best of Lhe former for this purpose, and 
the semi-doublo Raspail of the latter." 

f^rWintj. Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



"Pentstemons are conspicuous in the terrace 
bedding." 

"There are two beds, grown from cuttings, 
with Geraniums Dandy The other beds are two 
of Geranium Raspail, with variegated grass ; 
two of Fuchsias Mrs. Marshall and Geraniums 
Harry Hieover j four, with the fountain in the 
centre, of Calceolarias Golden Gem, edged with 
Geranium Dandy. The object is to get masses 
of flower. For spring bedding we use mainly 
crimson and yellow Wallflowers, with yellow 
and white Daisies," 

Varieties in the Bosery. 

"I see you have several beds of one variety 
in the Rosery." 

"Four. They are Lord Salisbury, Catherine 
Mermet, Maman Cochet, and Madame Guinois- 
seau. The centre bed is mixed, and contains 
Liberty, Papa Gontier, Mrs. W. J. Grant, La 
France, Grace Darling, Exquisite, and Mildred 
Grant. On the arches are Crimson Rambler, 
Dorothy Perkins, and Aglaia. The wall behind 
is clothed with Beiberis stenophylla, Crataegus 
Laslandi, and Cotoneaster Simonsii, the two 
pillars being covered with Eccremocarpus 
scaber." . 

"1 see that you have Rhododendrons in the 
borders beyond the Rosery?" 

"Yes, and they flower freely enough, but they 
do not grow well. Generally speaking, the soil 
is too wet and cold for shrubs and Conifers. 
Azalea mollis does better than Rhododendrons ; 
Prunus Pissardi and Acer negundo are at home ; 
and Beeches, including Copper, thrive here." 

" Is there a rock garden?" 

"We are approaching it. A short time ago 
it was a rubbish heap, but 1 think that it will 
develop into a nice rockery, and the extent is 
very considerable. All the soil has been banked 
up to get the shrubs high. There are plenty 
of Ferns, and the plants include Arabis, 
Aubrictias, Candytuft, and numerous other 
varieties," 

"The conservatory is a fine building." 

" Very ; but as it is under repair, it is not 
furnished. There are many Palms, and, for the 
rest, the contents depend upon the season of 
the year." 

As we proceeded across some other lawns to 
the kitchen garden, I noticed that a motor 
mower was in operation. 

"We find," said Mr. Woodgate, "that the 
motor mower is a great labour-saving machine. 
The most important advantage is that we can 
start mowing early in the spring, and keep on 
until late in the autumn. You will observe that 
a portion of the grass on the lawns is allowed 
to grow. I do not have it cut until the foliage 
of the bulbs, which are planted in thousands, 
is ripe. This is the right principle if it is 
desired to keep the bulbs in good order." 

How Strawberries are Grown. 

"Before we discuss the fruit, I should like 
to make a note of your picturesque fruit-house." 

"It has a thatched roof, and we can keep 
fruit in it as long as we like. The stores 
underneath are used entirely for the housing of 
Potatoes. With regard to hardy fruit, we may 
as well start in the enclosed kitchen garden. 
Strawberries are grown in great quantity. Our 
maincrop varieties are Royal Sovereign, Givon's 
Late Prolific, and The Leader, the other varie- 
ties being The Bedford, Bedford Champion, 
Reward, Progress, Mentmore, and Latest of All. 
All plants are destroyed after fruiting for two 
years. We force about twelve hundred Royal 
Sovereigns and The Leader. A plantation is 
made each year for the production of runners 
for forcing, and these plants are not allowed to 
fruit, I do not allow the plants to fruit the 
first year, and I am sure that the result, so far 
as flavour and quantity are concerned, is satis- 
factory." 

"Have you had a large crop of Raspberries?" 

"No, because the frost killed a number of 
caries, but there is a fair quantity of fruit in 
the Raspberry cage, with wire netting round, 
and fish netting on the top. We only grow 
Superlatives. Morello Cherries cover the wall 
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behind the Raspberries ; we always get a large 
crop." 

" Which are the best Pears on the walls?" 

"Beurre Ranee, Beurre Die], Pitmaston 
Duchess, Williams's Bon Chretien, and Marie 
Louise. The Pears on bushes or dwarf 
standards, which fruit every year, and yield 



" They were brought out of the orchard-house, 
at the end of June, in order to get up the 
colour. Some of the trees are eight or nine 
years old." 

"Many of the Apples promise to bo of great 
Peasgood's Nonsuch. Six of 




good crops, are Thompson, Flemish Beauty, 
Emile d'Heyst, Early Beurre, Beurre d'Arnanlis, 
Heurre Diel, Glou Morceau, Ccnseiller de la 
Cour, General Todleben, Bon Chretien, Beurre 
Bosc, Pitmaston Duchess, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Duchesse d'Angouleme." 

Then you have Pears on pyramids?" 

"They were planted in this plot three years 
ago, and, though not staked, are well up of! 
the ground. The soil was drained, and we 
always ram a tree well in, so as to get the 
roots and soil in close contact at once. The 
varieties ate Souvenir du Congres, Bon 
Chretien, Bergamotte d'Esperen, and Uvedale's 
St. Germain. Then there are Pears on cordons, 
planted last year, one row each of ten varie- 
ties They are grown on the same principle 
as the Apples close by." 

Apples on Cordons. 

■ Hut the Apples were surely planted earlier?" 

" They were put in two years ago. There are 
five dessert varieties onlv, and twenty-five plants 
of each, all fruiting nicely. The varieties are 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Parroquet, Rival, Lord 
Hindlip, and Allington Pippin. There are also 
twenty-five each of five varieties of kitchen 
Apples, Royal Jubilee, Bramley's Seedling, 
Norfolk Beauty, Edward VIL, and Royal Late 
Cooking. They are planted on the same prin- 
ciple as the dessert varieties, and grown 
obliquely instead of uprightly. Nothing is 
planted between the trees. The central square 
of the garden is devoted to Apples — Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Ecklinville Seedling, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Frogmoro Prolific." 

"Do you consider that you have good crops 
on the pyramid Apples?" 

"Very good. The varieties here are Bramley's 
Seedling, Blenheim Orange, and Lane's Prince 
Albert. The Apples on espaliers are chiefly 
King of Tompkins County, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, King of Pippins, Ribslon Pippin, 
Reinette du Canada, Adams' Peamiain, Rose- 
mary Russet, Claygate Pearmaia, and 
Pippin." 

Apples Under a Cage. 

•But you 
cage?" 



these weighed seven pounds last year. Other 
good varieties for potting are Alexander, 
Gascoignes Scarlet, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Allington Pippin, Mr. Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Mrs. Barron, Newton Wonder, Charles Ross, 
Red Astrachan, and Lady Sudeley." 



"I notice that you have fine crops of Currants 
and Gooseberries." 

"We are working on the cordon principle with 
both, for the dessert varieties. Before we go 
into the houses, you might like to make a note 
of the plantation of Blackberries and Logan- 
berries. There are between fifty and sixty trees, 
and we get enormous crops of the former. 
Behind this plantation is an old orchard full 
of fruit trees and Nuts. The Plum crop is 
short, but there are plenty of Damsons on the 
standards. Walnuts are a failure, but the crops 
of Filberts and Cobnuts will bo very heavy." 

The Orchard-house. 

Proceeding to the orchard-house, in front of 
which Calceolarias Golden Gem are w 
a border, I observed that the trellises i 
with Nectarines and Peaches, and the 
with Pears and Plums in pots. 

"The Pears are Pitmaston Duchess, Souvenir 
du Congres, Marie Louise d'Gccle, and 
Doyenne du Cornice," said Mr. Woodgate ; "the 
Plums, Jefferson, Magnum Bomim, Reine Claude 
de Bavay, Coe's Golden Drop, Black Imperial, 
white and red Magnum Bonum ; and the 
Peaches, Princess of Wales, Nectarine Peach, 
Walburton Admirable, Alexander Noblesse, and 
Albatross, the last a capital late variety. 
Runner Beans for early dishes are grown in 
pots up the pillars of the house." 

"Have you any more Peaches under glass?" 

° Yes, several. Here is a fruit house, in which 
we get splendid crops in pots. In addition to 
the varieties named, there are Duke of York, 
Duchess of Cornwall, Early Rivers, and Lord 
Napier. In the two Peach cases, which are 
sixty yards long, Peaches and Nectarines are 
grown on the walls, and Plums in front. The 
Nectarines include Precoce de Croncels, Spencer, 
and Dryden. Duke of York is another Peach. 
The Plums are Kirke's, Coe's Golden Drop, 
Denniston's Superb, Jefferson, McLaughlin's 
Gage, and Italian Prune, a dark purple Plum, of 
very excellent flavour. The Apncots in pots in 
another house are colouring nicely, the varie. 




have also Apples in pots under 



"Then, there are the Plums and Cherries on 
the walls?" 

"Plums are grown in quantities. Some of the 
best on the walls are Black Imperial, Washing, 
ton, Magnum Bonum, and Jefferson. The 
Sweet Cherries on the walls are not satisfac- 
tory ; the soil is too cold. The varieties are 
Early Rivers and May Duke. We are replacing 
Cherries with Apricots on these walls." 



ties being Moor 
Large Early." 



Park, Hemskirk, and New 



Qrape Cultivation. 

"Which varieties of Grapes do you grow in 
your earliest Vinery?" 

"Black Hamburgh and BncMand Sweetwater. 
There is plenty of heat in this small house. 
The borders have just been lifted. They are 



Original from 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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now two feet wide. We male a point of 
gradually widening the borders, instead of all 
at one*. Her* is a Vinery containing only 
Black Hamburghs. It has inside and outside 
borders, and I am glad to have both, except for 
early Giapes. Another house, as you see, is 
devoted to Madresfield Court, of which we get 
good bunches of Grapes." 
'Do they crack?" 

"It depends upon the season. I find that, by 
cutting the laterals half through, cracking can 
be stopped. We grow Madresfield Court also 
in a house with Black Hamburgh and Foster's 
Seedling, In this Vinery I shall change the 
soil for next year. In the latest house the 
varieties are Gros Colroar and Muscat of 
Alexandria." 

"The ranges include Fig houses?" 

"Yes, two. In one there are Brown Turkey 
and Brunswick ; and in this house are Peaches 
in pots, Golden Eagle (a very late kind), and 
Nectarines. The other Fig house was planted 
three yeaTS ago with Brown Turkey, Brunswick, 
-St. Jonn, and White Marseilles. We had to 
remove the old soil, but the trees are rooting 
well in the new." 

"You grow Melons in several houses?" 

"In three. The varieties are Sutton's Ai, 
Superlative, Eminence, Blenheim Orange, 
Windsor Castle, and Emerald Gem. In one of 
the present Cucumber houses we used to grow 
Orchids. The varieties of Cucumbers are Lord 
Roberts, Veitch's Early Market, Telegraph, and 
Carter's Model. There are also three houses 
with Tomatoes, the varieties being Sunrise, 
Winter Beauty, Lilley's Early Market, Frogmore 
selected, Sutton's Ai, and Best of All." 

"I suppose that the large frame-ground is used 
for various objects?" 

"Yes, amongst others for forcing Straw- 
berries. We get six rows in one frame. After 
Strawberries the frame is occupied by Tomatoes. 
Potatoes, Ashleaf Kidney, are forced in one of 
the frames, and here, also, we bring on the 
semi-white double Geraniums." 

"How many Tree Carnations do you grow?" 



and thirteen hundred of the bush varieties. A 
great number are planted out, to be taken up 
at the end of September, and put in the fruit 
house. Among the best of the former are Bessie 
Godfrey, Mrs. G. Mileham, Mrs. R. H. Pearson, 



Beauty of Sussex, Duchess of Sutherland, J. H. 
Silsbury, W. A. Kiherington, Algernon Davis, 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, F. S. Vallis, Mrs. W. Knox, 
and Mrs. Greenfield. Twelve of the best bush 
varieties are Souvenir de Petite Amie, Crim- 
son Source d'Or, Tuxedo, Niveus, Madame G. 
Rivol, Framfield Pink, Stella, Lady Smith, Mrs. 



"I should like to know thoir names." 

"Heather Blossom, Webb's New Guardian, 
Record, Webb's Express, Moneymaker, Chieftain, 
First Crop, Towser (an excellent exhibition 
Potato), Daniels" Duchess of Norfolk, Royal 



Norfolk, Sensation and Norwich Castle, 
Windsor Castle, Southern Harbinger, and 
American Rose. We always try them on the 
same ground, and subject them to precisely tlw 
same treatment, and by this means we ascertain 
if the new varieties are better than the old." 

-Do you grow many varieties in your exten- 
sive Celery beds?" 

"Standard Bearer, Giant White, Early Rose, 
Dwarf Red, Sandnngham, Dwarf White, Solid 
White, Perfection, and Ivory White." 

How to Got Early and Sound Onions. 

"Onions appear to be doing well?" 

" We raise them in boxes, sowing in the middle 
of February, and then putting them out into 
cold frames. We plant them out about four 
inches apart only, and get them three to four 
inches in diameter It is my experience that 
this system obtains us exemption from the 
maggot and secures an earlier crop. My first 
experiment in Onion-growing was in 1SS0, when 
I was at Kingston-on-Thames, and, finding that 
raising them in boxes in spring was successful, 
I have pursued it ever since. The varieties are 
Bedfordshire Champion, Selected Globe, and 
James's Long Keeping. We also grow a few 
large ones." 

"What about Peas?" 

"The earliest is Langley Gem, a beautiful 
variety. Early Giant is also a good Pea for 
early work. Other varieties are Perpetual, 
Superlative, Matchless, Best of All, Kaiser, 
Maincrop, Centenary, The Gladstone, Autocrat, 
Lord Rosebery, and Duchess of York. The 
rows of Peas are ten feet apart, and Broad 
Beans are grown between. They are doing well." 

» Which do you find the best kind of Cabbage 
Lettuce?" 

"Ideal. Crystal Palace is very good, and also 
Holborn Standard, with Veitch's Perfect Gem 
for framework. The three best Cos Lettuces 
are Veitch's Superb White, Sutton's Superb 
White, and Carter's Giant Heart. The two best 
Cabbages are F. Ham's Early and Sutton's 
April. Of dwarf Beans, Canadian Wonder 
and Veitch's Hybrid, we grow good strong 
plants in December, and cut until they are 
ready in the open." 

" How many years have you been head 
gardener at Rolleston, Mr. Wovdgate?" 




The Gardener's Cottage, Rollestou Hali.. 



"About five hundred. The varieties are Mrs. 
T. W. Lawson, Enchantress, Mrs. H. Burnett, 
Lady Bountiful, and Christmas Eve. No 
ns are grown. In fact, very f«w plants 



The Best Chrysanthemums. 

"But you go in for Chrysanthemums both 
indoors and outdoors?" 

"We grow two hundred of the large-fiowering, 



Thompson, Dazzler, Moneymaker, and Miss 
Nellie Pockett." 

"Vegetables are grown extensively?" 

"Yea, in the fruit and vegetable garden, where 
we have a hundred standard fruit trees. A 
great number of Potatoes are grown, chiefly 
Duke of York, Sharpe's Express, and The 
Colleen, which is a new variety of beautiful 
flavour, a good cropper, and free from disease. 
Then, we grow twenty varieties un trial." 
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Chrysanthemums at Rolleston Ham. Gardens. 
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■"Fifteen. 1 was previously for fourteen years 
head gardener to Lord Wolverton, at Coombe 
Wood, Kingston, Surrey. At that time the 
Roses, Carnations, and Chrysanthemums were a 
feature, and the Conifers were very beautiful. 
Previously, I was for two years at Ueathfields, 
Sydenham Hill, where there was a splendid 
collection of Orchids. I started at Stanslead 
House, Godstone, "Surrey." 

"Have you done much showing?" 



"Yes — a good deal at Kingston, and a fair 
amount here, chiefly at Burton, Derby, and 
Lichfield. We show fruit and vegetables chiefly, 
and groups of plants at Derby. When we have 
a dozen entries, we get firsts for more than 
half. I have always taken a great interest in 
the development of local horticultural organisa- 
tions and was secretary to the Kingston Chry- 
santhemum Society for eight years." 

Alfred Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 36a.— STRAWBERRIES. 



DEAR KATE,— Last week I wrote to 
you about Gooseberries and Rasp- 
berries; now 1 will continue the 
subject of small fruits, lor these 
should be cultivated in every garden, 
if possible. Strawberries gathered 
in the sunshine, ripe to a turn, and 
well grown, are most delicious and wholesome, 
with an aroma which passes away in a very 
few hours; and those who do not taste any of 
these home-grown fruits, but only berries from 
the shops (which have been picked unripe and 
packed), do not really know what a Strawberry 
can be. Vet how few of us cultivate our own 
.strawberries! In many gardens the Strawberry 
bed is too old to bear good fruit, choked with 
runners, and exhausted ; and in others it is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Now is the time to remedy this state of 
things, if you have not already done so, for 
plants put in from pots during August (or, still 
better, the last half of July) will produce fine 
fruit next season, and even the beginning of 
September may be time enough for this if we 
get a warm late autumn. Kor the young plants 
(which should be runners potted in thumb-pots 
in June or July) must have time to make strong 
roots and ripen their crowns, if they are to 
bear fruit next year, but late planting will not 
give them time to do this. 

Where and How to Plant. 

The best place for a Strawberry bed is the 
plot from which early Potatoes have been 
raised, if it was properly dug and manured in 
the spring, for fresh manure is likely to make 
the plants grow more leaves than flowers, and 
they need a somewhat firm soil. Each plant 
should be two feet from the next, if of an ordi- 
nary kind (such as Royal Sovereign). There are 
a few varieties, however, which scarcely need so 
much room, being of smaller growth, and these 
can be planted fifteen or eighteen inches apart, 
or even so close as a foot apart if used as an 
edging, or a single row. The Hybrid Perpetual 
Strawberries are valuable in this way, being 
dwarf, and producing fruit all through the 
summer. Sutton's Improved Alpine Straw- 
berries are very ornamental, too, and the 
berries delicious. Then there is the newcomer, 
Laxton's Perpetual, which I am just planting 
for the first time; and the French one, La 
Perle, is said to bear fruit as large as those of 
Royal Sovereign for many months in succession, 
whilst St. Joseph and St. Antoine are good 
hybrid varieties. You should choose a position 
open to the south, on a slight slant, to ensure 
good drainage, as this is very necessary for 
autumn-fruiting Strawberries, and helps to check 
mildew during a cold, wet June. 

We find that Royal Sovereign is still 
decidedly the best Strawberry for maincrop pur- 
poses, but the finest of the crop, large as it is, 
is over by the middle of July, and it is advis- 



able to grow a late variety to follow it. Eleanor 
is the name of the late one which does best on 
this light soil ; many others will produce large 
berries, but these are not of good flavour. 
Givon's Late Prolific is said to be good, and 
so is the new Fillbasket Strawberry (a cross 
between Royal Sovereign and Latest of All), 
but we have not yet tried them here, though I 
hope to tell you more of them next year. Get 
a few potted runners of those you want, at once, 
plant them very firmly,' and see that they do not 
want for water or shade for the first few weeks 
in dry weather, as any drooping of the foliage 
must be avoided. After that they will need 
nothing more (except that all weeds must be 
kept down) until the spring, and do not give 




Till! Perpetual Strawberry— St. Joseph. 

them an autumn mulch of manure, but leave 
the soil open to frost and snow. 

As soon as fresh growth starts (in March), 
they should have a little cow manure in a light 
soil, or stable manure for a heavy soil, 
sprinkled round each plant, with the strawy 
part of the manure above it. This will nourish 
the berries, and make them swell largely, if 
given at the time, whilst the straw will be 
washed clean by the rain, and keep the fruit 
from resting on the soil. A slight mulch of this 
kind is enough the first year, increasing the 
amount given the second and thiTd year, after 
which time we destroy the plantation, making 
a new one every year, so as to ensure fine early 



berries from the young plants, a large crop from 
the second-year bed, and a quantity of smaller 
fruit for making jam off the Strawberry-bed 
which is three years old. 

Potting- Bu liners for Forcing;. 

All runners not needed should be cut off ; but 
the finest of the first runners on the youngest 
plants are selected for potting — both for forc- 
ing under glass, and for the new bed to be 
made in July or August. This is done directly 
the fruit is over, by placing a thumb-pot, full of 
rich manurial soil, in a small hole in the soil 
just below .the spot where the runner naturallv 
rests, and placing a small flat stone on its stalk, 
to keep it in contact with the soil in the pot, 
which must not be either too high or too low 
for this reason If you keep the soil watered 
in dry weather, and pinch off the secondary 
runners, the first runners will quickly make 
strong roots into the pot, and in three weeks 
or a month you can cut off the young plants 
from the parents, and use them either for a 
new Strawberry bed, or else for forcing under 
the glass roof of the greenhouse, or in a frame. 
For this purpose, the young plants should be 
placed in 5-in. or 6-in. pots of rich soil, and 
must stand in the sunshine and in open air until 
the end of the year, being very carefully 
watered until October, for they must never be 
allowed to droop. 

During a severe frost, the pots should be 
protected by a frame, a mat raised on stakes, 
or by straw ; but this should be removed as 
soon as the cold snap has passed ; and the 
plants can be started in January in a tempera- 
ture of fifty degrees, gradually increasing this 
to sixty degrees (or more with sunshine), as they 
begin to grow. They will then need plenty of 
nourishment and tepid water, with all the sun- 
shine possible, and, above all, fresh air night 
and day whenever possible, for without this you 
may get large berries, but they will have no 
flavour. All fruit depends upon pure air for 
lis flavour when ripening, and this is a point 
which is either not understood or much neg- 
lected by many growers, who succeed in pleas- 
ing the eye but not the palate. Crapes which 
are but large bags of tasteless water, Peaches 
which have imbibed the evil gases from the 
mulch below them (in the early Peach housel, 
and are decidedly nasty, and Strawberries and 
Melons which are absolutely flavourless, are the 
results of close and impure air ; but, for fear 
of lowering the temperature, the grower too 
often keeps the upper ventilators shut. A 
brisk fire heat is, of course, necessary to force 
very early fruit ; but if you are content with 
Strawberries in April, your difficulties will be 
small, as the plants need not be started until 
the middle of February, when the worst of the 
winter is over. Royal Sovereign is the best 
variety for forcing (so far as we have tried), no 
other St.awberry coming near it in the matter 
of a fine crop. 

Culture in Barrels. 

If you grow your plants in an unheated frame, 
you will get Strawberries in May. The lights 
should be opened every day, except in bitter 
weather, raising them over the plants (not slid- 
ing them down) when heavy rain falls, and the 
frame must be placed in the full sunshine. If I 
lived in a city, I should certainly try the plan 
of growing Strawberries in a barrel, as I believe 
this can be done, even on the leads of a town 
house or flat, and the pleasure of gathering 
your own Strawberries, and triumphing over 
eats and other difficulties, must be great under 
those circumstances. Specially constructed re- 
volving tubs can be obtained for this purpose, 
but they are expensive, and if you prefer it 
you can have holes made in an ordinary petro- 
leum cask (after it has been charred black in- 
side by burning shavings in it), and try yonr 
hand at Strawberry-growing in these. But the 
tub will need to be turned round often to grow 
the fruit well, and the holes should not be too 
small to give air to the roots, four inches across 
being a good size, and one foot apart all over 
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vast number of intermediate shades, but it 
present no yellow, though there is a cream 
which is a step towards it. In Hoses, we hav/. 
white, yellow, and red, but no blue. In Dahi Vj 
and m many other families, we have the' same 
range, blue being the colour most common v 
absent. In the Anemones, however, the whole 
ground is covered, white, yellow, red, and blue 
being all represented. This is perhaps due in 
some measure to the fact that the "different 
species flower at different seasons, some fiufce 
early, others a little later, and so on through 
nine or ten months in the year. The two 
colours most closely connected would appear to 
be pink and blue, for there are quite a number 
of flowers especially m the Borage family 
which are blue at one stage of their existence 
and pink at another. As to what colours are 
most often associated, I should imagine that 
it would be either white and yellow, or red 
and yellow. But we need actual figures to 
decide the point. Such figures not only would 
be interesting, but also might offer some indica- 
tion as to the cause. 
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Gardens at EHerslie, Great 

Malvern, 



INTERVIEW WITH MR. WOODWARD. 



HT HKKK are two features about the gardens 
X at EHerslie, which should be noted at 
the outset. EHerslie is a very handsome 
House, standing under the shadow of the 



near proximity of the activities of business life. 
Another point which transpired in course of 
conversation with Mr. Woodward, the head gar- 
dener, soon after I arrived on a pleasant 



the largest range 
including white, 



[The Hyacinth has perhaps 
of colouring of any flower, 
red, yellow, and blue. — Ed.] 

Holland House Gardens. 

January ist, 1909— It is difficult for anybody 
while wandering round the beautiful gardens 
of Holland House to realise that he is in the 
heart of London. Near the outskirts of the 
grounds, a faint murmur of the ceaseless torrent 
of traffic rushing by may be heard, but near 
the centre even that becomes indistinguishable. 
Fine shrubs and trees, grouped in the grassy 
foreground, and massed in the distance, shut 
out from sight every sign of the houses around, 
and garden leads to garden, as though the space 
were limitless. We hear much of the gardener's 
troubles in the smoky air of towns, yet there, 
if they exist, they are very cleverly hidden. All 
plants seem to thrive. So long as we continue 
to heat our rooms by means of open fires, 
smoke and sulphurous fumes must always be 
abundant in the air of large towns, especially in 
winter, and the effects of the London fires are 
felt as far out as Kew ; but one trouble, I 
think, is less in the town than in the country, 
and that is dust. I may be wrong, but it seems 




Ei.j.ersuk, Great Malvern. 



Worcestershire Beacon, at the end of the Abbey 
Road, Great Malvern, and almost in the heart 
of the town. Yet the gardens of five acres, shut 




The Rockery at Ellerslie, Great Malvern. 



to me that there must be far less dust in streets 
are perpetually watered than in roads and 
where the water-cart never comes. 




lanes 



H. C. Davidson. 



in by high walls, are as secluded as if they 
were miles away from the famous Priory 
Church, and but for the sound of passing 
vehicles, there would be no suggestion of the 



November morning, was that the present tenant 
of Ellerslie, Captain G. F. R. Colt, is only in 
residence from December to the end of July, 
and therefore the efforts of the staff are devoted 
to the task of making the gardens and the house 
as bright as possible during that period of the 
year. 

Yet they looked very attractive as we entered 
the gateway at the side of the mansion, passing 
the picturesque lodge in which Mr. Woodward" 
resides. On one side of the fine expanse of 
sloping lawns, dotted here and there by speci- 
men trees, the wall is hidden by shrubs, and 
on the other are high grassy banks, also adorned 
by shrubs. Of formal bedding there is little. 

Spring and Summer Combinations. 

"Four of these beds," said Mr. Woodward, 
"are planted with Aubrietias, two of Purple 
Robe, and two of graeca (pale purple) ; and the 
bed In the centre with mixed Polyanthus. Then 
there are two beds, one planted with the double 
white Arabis, and the other with Alyssum 
saxatile. All these beds are full of bulbs, red 
Tulips for the Arabis and Alyssum, and yellow 
I ulips over the Aubrietias. Another combina- 
tion is with Violas, the centre being filled with 
a blue variety, and the other two with yellow, 
all being edged by a pale blue. The two round 
beds, which are always pink in spring, consist 
of Silenes. For summer, these are filled with 
golden Calceolarias and Henry Jacoby 
Geraniums, One large bed has mixed Begonias, 
and the other eight contain Geraniums, two of 
Beauty, two of Madame Crousse, two of Charles 
Turner, and two of Henry Jacoby." 

* And the border right along the whole length 
of the grounds?" 

"That is planted practically for spring and 
early summer show. In front are Violas and 
Polyanthus, with clumps of Campanulas, East 
t « A tj c?a 1— j Wallflowers, interspersed 

s, At the back are clumps 
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of Aquilegias, Paeonies, a few Roses, Pentste- 
raons, L ilium candidum, and Sweet Williams, 
the edging all along being Cerastium tomento- 
sum. Bulbs are also 

from such early varieties as narcissus mcom 
parabilis to poeticus ornatus, the last to open. 55 



planted in the border, 

ies as Narcissus incom- 



The Rockery and Rose Arches. 



"What are the best plants to grow in your 
rockery? 55 I enquired, as we mounted the steps, 
obtaining at every point a superb view of the 
country, embracing the Cotswolds and the 
Bredon hills. 

"There are about twenty varieties of Saxi- 
frages, and several of the Cistus. Aubrietias, 
Alyssums, double Arabis, and a few Ferns are 
also used. Above these are Deutzias and 
Hydrangeas, also Rhododendrons (planted before 
we came), and, in the distance, a number of 
Portugal Laurels, which are closely clipped once 
a year, a good symmetrical form being main- 
tained. The most notable of the trees on the 
lawns are Abies, Aucubas, Wellingtonia 
gigantea, and Hollies (golden and silver). All 
the shrubs do well, especially Euonymus and 
Golden Privet. No doubt the soil suits them. 55 
"You might mention the nature of the soil, 5 ' 
"It is all rock. No matter what shrubs we 
put in, they go ahead, but of course there are 
difficulties, because of the soil, with other 
things. 5 ' 

" The Roses on the trelliswork and arches look 
healthy enough?" 

"Yes, they are. The varieties on the trellis- 
work are Alister Stella Grav, Longworth 
Rambler, Alberic Barbier, and Crimson 
Rambler. Double Clematis is mixed with the 
Roses. The growth of the Roses on the arches 
is over twenty feet long. One great advantage 
is that we do not suffer from spring or early 
winter frosts, but the north and east winds are 
a drawback. We face east, and the feast wind 
plays havoc with the fruit. Near the Rose 
arches are planted Shasta Daisies and Anemones, 
also Rhododendrons. The latter are planted in 
ordinary soil, and no peat is used. But, of 
course, there is no lime in the soil." 

"Here," continued Mr. Woodward, "almost 
on the summit, with a seat in the centre, is a 
small letreat, the shape of a horseshoe, sur- 
rounded by Laurels and Cupressus. The border 
is planted with Antirrhinums, double Arabis, 
and Canterbury Bells, and beyond this is 
another bed, containing Statices, Spiraeas, 
Ranunculus, and Aquilegias. On the wall at 
the back are Roses William Allen Richardson 
and Gloire de Dijon. This will be a Rose walk 
presently, but as I only came here in March, 1907, 
I have not yet been able to make all the altera- 
tions which are in contemplation." 

Chrysanthemums for Late Flowering". 

"Where were you previously?" 

"I was head gardener for six years at Elm- 
stead, also in Malvern, and previously for seven 
years I was in the gardens at Blackmore Park, 
when the Duke Gandolfi was alive, and they 
were kept in a very fine condition. But now 
we might look at the Chrysanthemums, which 
are just beginning to open." 

These were in one of a very handsome range of 
houses, and before naming any of the varieties, 
Mr. Woodward explained that he wanted them 
for flowering as late as possible. 

"The varieties which I grow for this purpose 
are not big blooms — we do not like mops — and 
are chiefly singles, Rayonante, Lottie Clerk, 
Snowdrift, Ladysmith, Nellie Pockett, Miss 
KHioe Dordan, Mrs. C. J. Salter, Niveus, W. 
H. Lincoln, Guy Hamilton, and Pride of Mad- 
ford, a great favourite, something like Reginald 
Vallis in colour, only deeper and brighter. This 
variety is no good at all on terminals, but on 
ftecond-crowns it is really useful. Madame 
Gustave Henry is an excellent variety for good- 
sized blooms. I do not disbud, but let these 
plants make their natural sprays." 

* Anything further you like to say about culti- 
vation would be interesting." 

* I Strike for latest work in March, put four 
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cuttings into a good-sized pot, and pot them on 
in June, which is the easiest method ot g roW "£ 
a quantity of blooms. I never let them gei 
dry, and when the flower-buds appear, i ieeu 
well with natural or a little artificial manure, 
but great care has to be exercised in doing this. 
The cuttings are always stronger, and striKe 
much better and quicker in March than earlier 
in the year, which is an advantage. I hope to 
get a number of Chrysanthemums out in 
February, including King of Plumes, Mrs. 
Thompson, and some of the other varieties 
already named, These are at present outside, 
but protected with a little canvas/' ^ 

"You have Heliotropes just coming on?" 

"Yes, the variety is Lord Roberts. Then 
there are two varieties of Salvia, splendens and 
Pride of Zurich. Also a large number of 
Geraniums are used." 

Geranium Cultivation. 

"What is your method with Geraniums?" 

"I strike them early in March, and grow in 
5-in. and 6-in. pots. I use a lot of lime-rubble 
in the soil, make it sandy, house in August, 
pick the flower-buds out, and after they are in 
frames I feed with sulphate of ammonia. This 



sandy soil, but the subsequent treatment depends 
upon whether good big blooms or a quantity 
of flowers are wanted. If the former, 1 should 
disbud, but if the latter, I should let them all 
grow. For Malmaisons and various purposes 
we use, besides artificials, a quantity of sheep's 
manure, obtained from the hills. The latter we 
put in a bag, drop it into a tub, soak it, and 
use the water, taking care that it is not too 
strong. In the summer, I dig it, and break it 
up for the purpose of using it in the potting 
soil." 

Crassula and Cyclamen. 

" I suppose a great quantity of flowers are used 
for decorations in the house?" 

"Yes, when the family are at home. For 
example, Begonias Gloire de Lorraine and 
Frcebelli, which are just coming into flower. 
We grow also a number of Crassula coccinea. 
I start them early in the year, and grow them 
on, letting them bloom, and throwing the plants 
away as soon as I have got the cuttings. Care 
must be taken that the cuttings have not shown 
any bloom. My Cyclamen are just beginning 
to move. I pot these as early as I can in May, 
grow without heat — in fact, as cool as possible 






The .Sloping" Lawns at Ellerslie, Great Malve 



gives them a good colour, and makes them 
grow. I keep them in a temperature of from 
fifty to fifty-five degrees, guarding .against the 
moisture which settles on the blooms and 
causes them to rot." 

"How do you grow Primulas?" 

"From seed, which is sown early in April I 

g ^ th !: m al0 ? g steadil y> using a quantity of 
old Mushroom bed manure for potting purposes 

in December, 

Jtellatt °" S arnica, sinensis, and 

Plenty of Light for Freesiaa. 

"Your Freesias are also just showing flower » 
Yes we want these, too, for Christmas. The 
chief thing in their cultivation is to give them 
plenty of light from the start to the finish. Thev 
should never be plunged, but allowed to leave 
the light directly they are up. .Plunging spoils 
them, and it is essential to give them attention 
directly they come through the soil iff tn jo 
house also are Schuanthus retusus'and mJ» 
tomensis, a few Arum Lilies, Eupatoriums, and 
Acacias dealbata and lophantha." 

« How do you treat your Maimaison Carna- 
tions?" 1 

"I put three or four into a ioin. pot with 



7-until they show bloom, and I then work them 
into a temperature of fifty or fiftv-five degrees." 
te *,ou grow a good many Grapes?" 
I here are three Vines, with three, four, and 
nve rods each, and the varieties are Black Ham- 
Burgh, Muscat of Alexandria, and Madresfield 
L,ourt, which latter does especially well here. 
At is a good early Grape^ but not a good keeper, 
.treatment which suits Black Hamburgh does 
not suit Muscats, which require rather more 
neat, it is better to have a separate house for 
Muscats, but for all that we get some pretty 
good bunches." s 

French Beans in the Stove. 

"We use the stove," continued Mr. Wood- 
waro, as we entered the next house, "for Melons, 
01 which we grow Countess and Eastnor Castle 
Wil C ^ otatoes ^ pots in this house. Ring- 
Vr.^u t°* S wel1 ' also Sharpe's Victor, 

i rencn Means are also forced, the variety being 

ill I • • tra * I sow them* fortnightly from 

in ba^w ln f ° f the new ~ V€i ar, and grow on 
tL I 1 ? ° f .} weilt y-nve to thirty, keeping np 
c supply until the summer. In the next house 

tj7o SS c L umbers » of which we have three vane- 
T l%; ? % Tti ? h ' c ovent Garden Favourite,, and 
A-ocJcie s Perfection. This year we have chiefly 
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Lucmc «.«»v «vivaiiLti^c ueing tJi 
eatable— there is no handle to it. 
a capital bearer." 
"I see that yon have some Orchids 
"Only a few, at present, chiefly Cceloevn^ 
cnstata and Cypnpedium insigne, which I am 
splitting up in order to work up a stock Then, 
are also a few Crotons, but Crotons need more 
tition than I can eive thpm r.v,^ iL . ; 




ie's, the advantage being that it is all 

At is also 



. T ^'uiuus neeu more 

attention than I can give them. For the earlv 
summer, I am bringing 0 n Achimenes, 
Caladiums Gloxinias, and Amaryllis, also I 
quantity of Streptocarpus. I usually sow the 
seed of Streptocarpus in January, grow on £ 

light, rich soil, and the plants bloom from Mav 
onwards. * J 

Blue Hydrangeas. 

"What is your system with Hydrangeas of 
which I notice you have a number in 'the 
x 1 emery i 

* I strike in June, and pot as early as I can 
growing on for one bloom. I grow about fifty* 
and each plant invariably has one head There 
is an idea that the blue flowers are due entirelv 
to iron m the soil, but they may often be ob- 
tained by the use of alum in the water This 
however, is a chance, and not a certainty " ' 

"Your Maidenhair Ferns seem to flourish?" 
Twelve months ago last April I had a few 
only. Then I split them up, and now there are 
quite a hundred and twenty. You may like to 
know that for the purpose of obtaining a show 
for odd corners, and to stand on the dining- 
room mantelpiece, I take a number of such 
trailing plants as Tradescantias and Panicums 
and put them respectively into 7-in., 6-in c-in ' 
and 3-in. pots, placing the four pots one below 
the other, with a Pteris Fern at the top • they 
droop down and look very pretty." ' 

Treatment of Shrubby Calceolarias. 

"When do you get your Violets to flower?" 

"In February and March. The varieties are 
Princess of Wales and Marie Louise. Outside 
these houses, under the border of Cupressus 
macrocarpa lutea, which is such a striking 
feature, are some Border Carnation s—Raby 
Castle, Old Red- Clove, Uriah Pike, and White 
Uove. Strawberries are grown in the frames. 
I do not force them, but get them into a cool 
house in February, and bring them on 
gradually, a month in front of those outside:** 

"You have a quantity of shrubby Calceo- 
larias ?" 

"I lifted these out of the beds in October; 
they can be shifted easily. After they are 
taken out of the beds, I put them in 6-in. pots, 
and grow them on in a cold frame through the 
winter. At the turn of the year they are taken 
inside, and I then get a mass of golden blooms." 

The Secret of Success in Bulb Cultivation. 

Do you grow many varieties of Narcissus?" 
"The principal are Paper- white, Mrs. Lang- 
try, French Monanjue, Mont Cenis, and Cam- 
pernelle. All varieties of Narcissus do well 
with a little trouble. They should never Be 
allowed to get dry, yet, though always damp, 
under no circumstances sodden. We grow a 
number of Roman and a few Dutch Hyacinths ; 
also a few early Tulips, and I may say with 
respect to these and all bulbs that the secret 
of successful cultivation is to keep them always 
damp. I have iust double-due a niece of 



tiui i^uiuviuiuii is iu Keep uiem aiweiya 

I have just double-dug a piece of 
ground for Sweet Peas, which we use largely 
* or table decoration. I worked a quantity of 
stable manure in the soil, and shall plant the 
Sn ™* t> — £ ~ ir or five in a 5-in. pot. They 

-at — ~tly be planted out in clumps of 
one variety, the varieties including George Her- 
bert, John Ingman, and all the Spencer fair ;i " " 





Tne Kitchen Garden. 

f t ?. then crossed over the main road into 
. e kitchen garden, which is not on an exten- 
sive scale. 

"It is difficult, 5 ' said Mr. Woodward, "to grow 
vegetables here, because the soil is so near the 
rocks. We have to trench a good deal, and 
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also to use a quantity of artificial manure, 
mus, Lelery is required 111 rather a lajge quan- 
tity, and we use nitrate of soda, ammonia, and 
a lot of rotten manure to start it with. The 
same treatment is given to Leeks, which can- 
not be fed too much. Peas do moderately well, 
but no variety has been completely successful 
so far. As to fruit, there is nothing at all 



special. I find Strawberries Royal Sovereign 
and Sir Joseph Paxton quite easy to grow, and 
Black Currants thrive remarkably. They are 
old plants, but we get fine crops, and do not 
suffer from any pests. The pleasure grounds, 
with their fine collection of shrubs, and the 
glasshouses, I think exhaust the horticultural 
interest of Ellerslie." Alfred Wilcox. 



Letters from a Lady Gardener. 



No. 336.— FLOWERS IN MID- WINTER. 



DEAR KATE, — This is the worst time in the 
year for flowers. The Chrysanth emums 
are Over, and in many conservatories 
there are few bright blossoms to take their 
place; yet it only needs forethought, and a 
minimum temperature of fifty-five to sixty 
degrees (to eighty degrees with sunshine) to en- 
sure plenty of brilliant colouring amongst our 
flowers, even in the depth of winter. Poin- 



or three eyes of the older wood ; otherwise, they 
become too tall and leggy. Many gardeners 
throw away the old plants, and depend only 
upon cuttings each season ; but this, I think, is a 
great mistake, for small plants never make 
such splendid bracts (sometimes three of these 
on one stem] as the older specimens, and it is 
well to have a number of both— the taller Poin- 
settias to group with Arums and other large 




A Wealth of Winter Bloom— Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 



settias, for instance, are a host in themselves, 
and, when grouped with Arum Lilies, their 
flaming bracts are magnificent. They are by 
no means difficult to grow, but their special 
need of a warm, damp atmosphere from the 
middle of September until their floral-leaves are 
fully extended, is not always understood, and 
for lsfck of this help their blossoms refuse to 
appear, and the plant becomes a failure. If, 
however, you can ensure the above-named tem- 
perature, this difficulty disappears, and for the 
rest of the year you will find an ordinary warmth 
(above fifty degrees) suit them well. As soon 
as the leaves drop off, the plants should be 
placed on their sides, keeping their roots fairly 
dry, and- avoiding any injury to the stems whilst 
they go to rest for about two months. 

Like the rest of the Euphorbiaceae, they exude 
a milky-looking but very poisonous sap if 
pruned whilst in growth ; so that /the knife 
should be kept off them until March or April, 
the earlier date being appropriate for early- 
flowering specimens, which are kept fairly 
warm. But no high temperature is desirable for 
Poinsettias whilst resting, only they must not, 
of course, be exposed to the frost. Prune the 
plants, then, in the early spring to within two 



plants on the floor of the greenhouse, and the 
smaller ones to deck the stages. 

Treatment After Pruning-. 

But to return to their cultivation. After 
pruning, the bare old plants should stand in a 
warm Vinery, where, if syringed daily with tepid 
water (without constant watering of their roots), 
they will quickly show signs of life, and should 
then be shaken out of their pots, their roots 
pruned a little (cutting away any woody old 

« ^S g » the * oun e er > fibro *s roots, as 

Innd HnH ble) ' a -?v r 1? ottin g th * Plants in 
good, rich loam, with charcoal and a little 

soot or fertiliser, but no fresh manure. They 

will not need such large pots as before, and 

should have thoroughly clean ones, with plenty 

standi* ^ frey should agai^ 

stand m a moist, warm place, syringing them 
as before, but only watering their roots* when 
the soil is dry on the surface. As the growths 
expand, however, more and more water (always 
warm) will be needed, until a second supply in 
summer (with syringing, too, daily) will be 
needed, for the foliage must not be allowed to 

Two shifts into pots two inches broader, as 
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died cd FebiuHT 5, at lbs tg* of £7. H* <m- 

u:i de r Mr. Witliuaa {f iLh&r rf Mr. D B. Wilkun), 
it tb» £udea at lb* Lit* Jotii Wirwr. E*q. a of 
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its lessened resistance to disease. But again, 
where is the evidence? Disease may be more 
prevalent, than it used to be; this is not un- 
likely, because there are more gardens and 
more Potatoes are grown in them ; but may 
not greater prevalence be accompanied by 
greater resistance? Still, even if it were proved 
that an old variety such as Up-to-Date was 
moire subject to disease than it used to be, it 
would remain to be shown that this was due 
to some change in it resulting in a lessened 
power of resistance, and, further, that the 
change was brought about by the present 
asexual method of propagation. And if these 
things were true of the Potato, would not they 
also be true of other plants which are propa- 
gated in the same way? Has any gardener 
ever noticed deterioration in, for example, a 
variety of the Michaelmas Daisy? I have 
never heard of a case. Vet when we want to 
increase our stock we chop off portions of a 
clump, the outer and younger portions, and 
plant them, and this we continue to do year 
after year, without a thought of failure. The 
new plants grow as vigorously as the old did ; 
they bear flowers which are quite as fine, and 
not less in number. Hence my pleai for a 
little intelligent scepticism. 

THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
March 8th. — It is rather curious that the 
Jerusalem Artichoke, though a native of a 
tropical country like that of Brazil, and rarely 
able to flower in this country, should be per- 
fectly hardy. It is so hardy that the tubers 
are often left in the ground all winter, being 
lifted only as they are required for use. Not 
infrequently, indeed, the site which they 
occupy is never dug or manured. This is a 
mistake, as they pay for good cultivation. They 
should be lifted every year, and those wanted 
for the purpose should be replanted, preferably 
in a fresh position, and certainly in ground 
which has been deeply dug and well manured. 

H. C. Davidson. 
4 

SEASONABLE WORK AMONG 
ROSES. 

No time should be lost in the planting of new 
varieties, or the filling up of gaps in beds or 
borders. All rambling varieties should be 
made secure to their supports, whether it be 
pergolas or pillars, or many of the growths 
will be rubbed off in handling if tha tying is 
postponed too long. 

The middle of March is a good time to 
begin the pruning of the Hybrid Perpetual 
section. Cut back the new growths to within 
about four inches of the base on the dwarf 
plants. The standards in this section should 
be cut back a trifle harder, or in years to come 
the heads will become unwieldy, requiring more 
support. Tn the case of Teas and Hybrid Teas 
cut these well back to within three inches of 
their base, with the aim of securing strong 
growths to give several crops of flowers during 
the season. 

So many persons, when cutting blooms, are 
afraid to cut a good length of stem to each 
flower. This is a mistake, for two reasons — a 
long flower stem, with ample foliage, displays 
the bloom so much better ; and when such 
shoots are cut near to the base a secondary 
strong growth is all the more certain, and a 
better flower crop assured. 

If the beds or borders have not been re- 
planted for several years, now is a good time 
to renovate the soil by forking between the 
plants, adding some freshly dug turf and half- 
decayed animal manure, with a free sprinkle 
of basic slag. Failing animal manure, a 
sprinkling of bone meal will give a fillip to 
growth in the coming season. Renovating the 
long-established plants of the rambling section 
by the aid of manure to the roots is difficult, 
owing to the mass of roots on the surface. In 
such cases the remedy would be heavy soak- 
ings of liquid manure. E. Molvneux. 




FAMOUS BRITISH 
:: GARDENS. 

NORTHRIDGE. BOXMOOR, BERTS. 
Interview w/t/i Mr. T. H. World. 




THE most characteristic feature of the 
gardens at Northridge, near Boxmoor — 
which, by the courtesy of Mr. N. Micklem, 
J.P.j I visited in mid-February — is their 
naturalness. Beds there are, mostly filled with 
Roses, also herbaceous borders, and lawns ; 
but the cliief charm lies in the wealth of shrubs 
and trees, with their colonies of dwarfer plants 
beneath. This is accounted for partly by the 
style in which the grounds were laid out by 
the late Mr. Marnock many years ago, but 
more so from the fact that Mr. Micklem' and 
his family much prefer this semi-wild tone, 
and. spending much 6f their leisure in the 
gardens, take an active interest in everything 
that is planted, so that Mr. T. H. World, who 



ing bravely above the remains of last week's 
snow; Daffodils are already sending forth 
their blade-like leaves ; in other places Snow- 
drops hang their beads, the "'rathe Primrose" 
gives promise of early spring, and hardy Cycla- 
men peep out from sheltered nooks. A break 
in the trees, and we come across a tiny rockery, 
where dwarf Campanulas, Alpine Phloxes, 
Cyclamen europeum, and other plants do well, 
I am told, in their season. 

"This," said Mr. World, "is what Mr. Mick- 
lem calls his 'own' garden. He takes great 
delight in watching and lending the plants, 
which he chooses himself. He has many 
patches like this scattered about." 

Just beyond this a Rose arch spans the path, 



NORTHRIDGE, BOXMOOR. 



is in charge, receives every encouragement in 
his work. 

Northridge stands on a hill, but is well pro- 
tected by trees on all sides. The estate com- 
prises twenty-seven acres, including pastures 
and woods, and from the house pretty views 
are obtained across a stretch of country. The 
lawns are about two acres in extent, and that 
at the back of the house slopes from the terrace 
to a field lately taken in, and -intended to be 
left untouched save for an occasional scything. 
Here Mr. World is establishing a wild garden, 
with groups of Roses in the foreground, his 
object being to provide bold masses of colour 
which shall be visible from the terrace and 
the house. But it was not by way of the lawn 
that we approached this spot : we had come 
by a winding path through the shrubbery, 
which, starting on the right near the entrance 
gates, skirts one side of the grounds. 

A BEAUTIFUL WALK. 

This shrubbery walk reveals numerous 
beauties. Rhododendrons and Laurels are 
plentiful, but many other interesting subjects 
are to be seen. Here and there one cornea 
across little clumps of Winter Aconite bloom- 



and at the back is a splendid bush of Azara 
microphylla, which, even though it is only .the 
middle of February, is ready to burst into 
bloom. "The flowers are small, and greenish- 
yellow in colour," it is explained, ■'but they 
are most deliciously scented, with a fragrance 
like vanilla, and are followed by pretty orange 
berries in autumn, while being evergreen the 
plant is always ornamental." 

A turn in the path here brought us to the 
field I have already mentioned, where it is 
intended to have the wild garden. A few 
plants have already been established, and Mr. 
World pointed out some of them to me : 

THE WILD GARDEN. 

"Buphthalmum speciosum," he said, "is a 
plant which some people would perhaps call a 
great weed, but its wildness appeals, and it is 
really very effective. It is about five feet high, 
with large, Daisy-like flowers of yellow. There 
are several nice clumps of Bamboos, which 
are quite at home away from water. Terhaps 
the soil — a stony clay — suits them ; but it 
does not suit the Maidenhair-tree, Oingko 
biloba, for it seems to have stopped growing 
altogether. There are some things here which 
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are regarded as of doubtful hardiness, which 
have so far survived. Coronilla glauca, for 
example, flowered al] last year, and made a 
lot of growth. The Tree Mallow also does 
well, ana gives good promise for the future." 

•' And the Roses— what varieties have you 
here?" 

"We have only a few at present, for labour 
has been scarce, and all through the war I 
have struggled to do the best with a 
small start, which has consisted solely 
of two old men and a boy. I naturally 
gave most attention to the kitchen gar- 
den, and managed to keep the house sup- 
plied with vegetables, also with cut flowers. 
As soon as possible now I want to get more 
ground prepared down here, and shall make 
more Rose beds and enlarge the others. Among 
the varieties that- give most flowers are Irish 
Fireflame [which has been really glorious), 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame E. Herriot, 
Sunburst, George Dickson, His Majesty, and 
Lyon Rose. I am also training climbers (such 
as American Pillar) in threes on tripods, and 
shall plant more as 1 get time. At present they 
are trained on short canes, but as they get 
established I shall Substitute strong poles." 

In this garden Daffodils are planted in large 
drifts, and they were already showing through 
the grass. A fine old Cherry tree, at least sixty 
feet high, is in one corner, and presents a 
wonderful sight when in bloom, though the 
fruit is small, and not worth picking. 

OLD APPLE TREES. 
We now returned to the shrubbery path, and 
resumed our stroll. The walk is a pleasant 
one evtn in winter, with the many and varied 
shrubs, some berried, others ornamental in 
foliage ; in spring it is brightened with Peri- 
winkles, Bluebells, Scillas, Woodruff, Anemones, 
and other old friends, with overhead the bloom 
of the Apple trees, which are seen among the 
shrubs. Here is another little clearing where, 
in front, is a mass of the Cotton Lavender, 
Santolina incana (a favourite with Mr. Mick- 
lem, who planted it himself), with shrubby 
Spiraeas, Delphiniums, etc., behind. Concern- 
ing the Apples, Mr. World said, in reply to 
my question : 

"Tile trees are very** old, and were here 
before the gardens were made in 1863, for Mr. 
Micklem's father. They' were not disturbed 
then, but the shrubs were planted around them, 
and have since grown up and rather shut them 
in. Still they bear good crops, and the Blen- 
heim Orange gave us fourteen bushels of fruit 
last year. At the end of this path we have 
lwo small orchards, and they afford a good 
object lesson in cultivation. One is in grass, 
the other is kept clean. The crops from the 
one in grass are much poorer than from the 
■other, where, last year, a tree of Fearn's Pip- 
pin gave us sixteen bushels of Apples. A bor- 
der in the first orchard is filled with bulbs — 
Fritillarias, Alliums, Crape Hyacinths, Snow- 
drops. Anemones, and others, many well up." 
PICTURESQUE TREE. 
From this corner of the grounds we made our 
■way back towards the terrace, pausing here 
and there to notice a nice group of Hellebores, 
rhe greenery of the different species of St. 
John's Wort, or a choice collection of Weigelas. 
Some remarkably fine views are obtained from 
the terrace, the undulating ground, with belts 
of trees on the horizon, and clumps dotted 
about nearer at hand, producing a series of 
picturesque effects. Closer to the house, and 
sheltering it from the winds, are many choice 
specimen trees, including three Cedars of 
Lebanon. Silver Poplars, Copper Beeches 
Chestnuts. Weeping Ash, and Walnuts, and 
little imagination is required to conjure up the 
beauties revealed in the play ofjight and shade 
on the different coloured barks and the rich, 
varied tints of the foliage. Nor must the 
strong clumps of Bamboos, and the Picea 
pungens glauca, be left out of consideration ; 
while underneath Primroses. Snowdrops, and 
other early flowers are already appearing. 



In the beds on the upper part of the sloping 
lawn, Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots are 
planted for spring, and these will be followed 
by Antirrhinums for summer. Below the ter- 
race the beds are filled with Roses. 



A NATURAL ARBOUR. 

Farther round the terrace on our way towards 
the kitchen garden, we came, at the end of 
the lawn, to a nice-shaped Mulberry. Here, 
in a corner, is a Weeping Ash, which in sum- 
mer forms a natural arbour, and near-by are 
further evidences of Mr. Micklem's gardening 
zeal in the shape of a bed of Lavender, with 
Jack-in-the-Green Primroses in front, and 
Fuchsia Riccartonii in the centre. Higher up 
the slope is a rockery, taking the place of a 
tree blown down a couple of years ago, and on 
this Cyclamen are blooming, also a few Saxi- 
frages. Remarking on this, Mr. World assured 
me that during the four years he had been 
at Northridge there had never been a time 
when there were not some flowers in bloom out 
of doors. Potentillas, Silenes, Gentiana verna, 
Anemone Pulsatilla, and dwarf Veronicas are 
a few of the rockery plants that do well. 

In the kitchen garden the first thing that 
attracted attention was a long border designed 




MR, T. H. WORLD. 
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by Mr. Micklem, having Fuchsias at the bark, 
standard Roses in the middle, and Lavender in 
front, Parrot Tulips, 1 Vas informed, being 
planted as a groundwork. 

''Do you grow Potatoes here? " I asked, 
noticing that space was limited. 
- "No," wa9 the answer; 'except for a few 
earlies on this warm south border, which I 
utilise for early work. All the maincrops are 
grown in the field. The best early Potatoes I 
find are Sharpe's F.xpress and Sharpe's Victor. 
Duke of York rusts badly, and Midlothian 
Early gets disease." 

"You have Peaches and Nectarines on the 
south wall?" ' 

"Yes; there are Dr. Hogg, Princess of 
Wales, Royal George, Rivers' Early, Noblesse, 
and Violet Hative. They do not ripen very- 
well but they come in nicely for jam. The 
spaces between the trees I fill with Tomatoes, 
chiefly Sunrise, which I think is the best 
variety for outdoors." 

■'And what other crops do you get on this 
south border ? " 

FULLY UTILISING A WARM BORDER. 

"I contrive to get a little of everything. I 
manage a few rows of- early Peas and Nantes 
Carrots, also Round Spinach, and a first crop 
of French Beans--Ne Plus Ultra is the variety, 
an old one, it is true, but not to be beaten 
for early work. I sometimes get a crop of 
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Cauliflowers, besides Radishes and Lettuces. 
Then I use it to make the earliest sowing of 
Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, and Cauliflowers, 
which do better when planted out than if they 
had been sown in the greenhouse." 

"And you also have Strawberries here?" 

"The variety is Royal Sovereign. I make a 
fresh bed every year, and clear off the plants 
when they are three years old. In making the 
new bed I plant twice as many as I want ; 
that is to say, I plant them only nine inches 
apart instead of eighteen inches. This means 
that the first year I get six to- eight good Straw, 
berries off each plant, and after that 1 take 
out every alternate one, so that for the second 
year they have plenty of, space, and make big 
plants." 

On the west wall are Plums Green Gage — 
the trees are fifty years old, and do very well, 
indeed, they were the only Plums that bore 
fruit last year. In the border in front of them 
were Tripoli Onions, Leeks, Turnip Purple 
Strap-leaved — "Good to stand the winter," said 
Mr. World — and spring Cabbage Wheeler's Im- 
perial — "old, but as good as any." 
• x Before leaving this garden 1 asked about the 
fruit trees, principally espaliers bordering the 
paths. 

"The best early Apple," was the answer, "is 
Beauty ol Bath. Cox's Orange Pippin and 
Ribston do well, and Blenheim Orange I find 
does better in this form than as a standard. 
Lord Derby and Lord Grosvenor are extra 
good, and Peasgood's Nonsuch gives remark- 
ably fine fruit. One of the best Pears is 
Beurre Hardy." 

TREATMENT OF THE LOGANBERRY. 

"A fruit that is highly profitable," Mr. World 
continued, "is the Loganberry. The best way 
to treat it, in my experience, is to cut out the 
old canes as soon as they have done fruiting, 
and to tie up the young ones early in the 
season, so that they have good time to ripen. 
They then bear enormous crops." 

Outside the kitchen garden is another 
orchard, with a number of standard and bush 
Apples, also Pears and Filberts, together with 
several beds of Broccoli, which so far has 
come through the winter* without injury. The 
varieties are Snow's Winter' White, Knight's 
Self-protecting. Late Queen, Early and Late, 
and Purple Sprouting. 

We then entered the first of the two green- 
houses, where there was a nice show of bloom 
from Primula malacoides, Lachenalia Nelsoni, 
and Narcissus Sir Watkin and pocticus ornatus. 

"This is a cheap and an easy way of keeping 
the house supplied with flowers," said Mr. 
World. "1 started with Golden Spur, and 
shall follow those now in bloom with Narcissus 
Barrii conspicuus, with F.mpress to finish up 
with." 

" You do not dry off your Amaryllis en- 
tirely?" 

"No; I think it is a mistake to dry them off 
severely, and often flower them with some of 
the old leaves on. Owing to the scarcity of 
fuel we got rid of our Orchids, and the only 
plants saved are a few Dendrobium nobile. 
Last year I had this house filled with Toma- 
toes." 

KEEPING VINES VIGOROUS. 

"What are the Vines in this second house?" 
I asked, as we entered it. 

"There are two each of Black Hamburgh 
and Buckland's Sweetwater, and a small plant 
of Lady Downe's. I work on the-system of 
taking up young rods, and never nave them 
more than three years old. This keeps the 
Vines perennial and in consequence they do 
well." 

"You still have Chrysanthemums in flower?" 
"They are a few which were kept back owing 
to the lack of fire heat. The varieties are 
Nellie Pockett. Mrs. G. Clibran, and Mrs. 
Thompson. The Ferns here are just kept alive, 
and so are the Palms, which are used for in- 
door decoration." 
A walk round Mr. Micklem's "spring gar- 
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den " concluded my visit. In this are many 
of the choicer Hypericums-, Magnolia Sou- 
langeana, Choisya ternata, and other shrubs, 
with Ins sibirica, Hepaticas in variety, Prim- 
roses, Violets, and some of the finer Daffodils. 
From this garden we passed round to the front 
of the house, which is rich in climbers — Wis- 
taria sinensis, variegated Ivy, Clematis mon. 
tana, Jasmine in several varieties, Ceanolhui 
azureus, Japanese Honeysuckle, and Roses such 
as Climbing Aimee Vibert, Keine Marie 
Antoinette, and ' Gloire de Dijon helping to 
beautify the walls. 

It will be gathered that Mr. World has been 
busy during the war, but in addition to the 
'■laims of these gardens, he has also devoted 
time to instructing allotment-holders in the 
neighbourhood, being on the panel of the 
R.H.S.'s experts, and running an experimental 
plot to demonstrate how the various vegetables 
should be grown. He started his gardening 
career at Athelhampton Hall, Dorset; and 
amongst other places has been at Sway House, 
Hrockenhurst ; Castle House, Petersfield ; and 
Red House, Harpenden. He has been at 
Northridge just over four years. 

W. J. Chittenden. 

Xext week : Interview with a grower of ex- 
hibition vegetables— Mr. A. G. Gentle, Altna- 
ccalgach, Colchester. 



CHINESE PRIMULAS. 

ft is a mistake to think that these plants re- 
quire much heat. Certainly in the early stages 
they like a little warmth, but afterwards cool 
treatment is desirable until the flowering, when 
they will, cf course, come 'within the influence 
of the accommodating forty-five to fifty degrees 
as- a minimum. 

Seeds may be sown any time from February 
till June, but the end of March is best. When 
thev are nicely above the soil, shift them into 
other pans' filled with a light compost, and in 
due course pot up into .l-in. pots, using a little 
manure in the soil, and a fair quantity of brick 
dust. Keep the shingle beneath the pots moist, 
but do not syringe overhead, nor let the plants 
become dust dry. 

By July the plants will be ready for a shift 
into their flowering pots. These should be six 
inches in diameter. The soil should consist of 
gcod, fibrous loam, flaky leaf-mould, decayed 
manure, brick dust, sharp sand, charcoal, a 
little fertiliser, and crushed oyster shell. Into 
this the plants will root readily. 

During the months of June, July, and August 
they will be the better for cold frame treatment, 
with abundance of air and a little shading. 
Frequent waterings with liquid manure and 
«oot water should mark the later part ' of their 
career. Keep all flower trusses pinched out 
until November, when they may be allowed to 
flower. In potting, do not bury the crown, but 
let the soil come up sufficiently high to hold the 
plant erect. Should it subsequently lop over, 
prop it up with three small stakes. 

The double white Primula should be grown 
from cuttings, or a bank of damp moss should 
be put round the crown of an old plant, so 
that the Young offsets may root into it. 

W. F. Rowles. 



CARROTS. 

The allotment-holder will find nothing more 
appreciated than a few rows of good Carrots. 
Grown under proper cultivation they possess 
a flavour altogether lacking in those under 
poor treatment. It is advisable to have two 
varieties, that is, half of an early sort and 
half maincrop. The early is welcome in the 
household while the other is making size for 
storage for the winter. 

In producing good Carrots much depends on 
the thorough preparation of the soil before sow- 



ing, to avoid the fantastic shapes of forked and 
split roots. Do not sow on land which is full of 
gravel, cinders, or new littery manure, and do 
not transplant seedlings where is can be pie- 
vented. A site which has been deeply worked, 
and where the soil has been ridged up through- 
out the winter, accompanied by a good manur- 
ing for a previous crop, is admirable. 

Where time permits, (the rougher portion of 
the ©oil shoAild be sifted or riddled, casting 
away all ha/d substances. In addition, if old 
soot, sand, or crushed mortar rubble is pro- 
curable, these should be forked evenly in the 
bed. If it be thought that the soil is deficient 
in manure to carry the plants onward without 
check through the growing season, then a 
compound fertiliser can also be worked in, and 
the surface raked fine in readiness for the seed. 

Avoid sowing the seed when the soil is out 
of condition : it only means disappointment. 
There is a great advantage to be had by wait- 
ing a few days until the soil is dry and fine, 
as a higher percentage of germination is ob- 
tained thereby. 

Where early Carrots are desired, a warm 
border or a frame will suit the purpose, though 
for the allotment-holder it is preferable to 
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A PRIZE DISH OF KNIGHT'S NEW MAINCROP 
CARROT. 

wait until he can sow on his plot. Towards 
the end of March for earlies, and in April for 
maincrop, is soon enough for Northern allot- 
ments. If the plot-holder desires to sow 
broadcast, then sow as evenly as possible over 
the whole bed. One objection to this method 
is that there is little or no chance of hoeing 
amongst the crop, or combating insect attacks. 
If sown in lines, about nine or ten inches 
apart, better individual roots are obtained, and 
the site is much easier for treatment later on. 

.In thinning seedling Carrots, do not be too 
drastic at the beginning. It is much safer to 
thin out three times at different periods than to 
leave big gaps at the first operation — these 
possibly to be made bigger still by accident or 
insects. From mid-June, if the tops are visible 
and turning green, owing to exposure to air 
and sunshine, it is advisable to scatter s<ame 
sand over them, or, if preferred, a little Iwl 
can be drawn over with the hoe. About this 
time, also, old soot scattered over the foliage 
and the surface of the soil is a great help in 
warding off the attacks of the Carrot-fly. 

Stump-rooted or short horn varieties are best 
for early purposes. Choice varieties of main- 
crops are Scarlet Perfection ; Knight's New 
Maincrop (see illustration), a really fine, well 
shaped, good coloured variety, almost coreless ; 
Altrincham Improved ; James' Intermediate 
Scarlet ; and Long Red Surrey. — Joseph FLOYD, 
Allotments Secretary, Westhoughton. 
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A GOOD TRAP FOR WOODLICE. 

Woodlice are often troublesome in cold 
frames and greenhouses by devouring seedlings 
almost as fast as they appear. They are fond 
of shelter and warmth. Fill pots with moss or 
half-dry horse droppings, and stand them in 
places where the pests abound. They will seek 
shelter in large numbers, and may be easily 
destroyed by emptying the pots. 

SPROUTING POTATOES QUICKLY. 

Those who have no heated greenhouse for 
sprouting Potatoes in early spring should set 
them up in a box as thickly as they will stand, 
with the growing end uppermost, and invert 
another box over them. The boxes may be 
stood indoors, and if fairly sheltered or warm 
so much the better. When the sprouts are 
fjom a half to an inch long remove the top 
box, and stand the other in full exposure to 
light. 

SPINACH ALL SUMMER FROM ONE SOWING. 

If New Zealand Spinach is sown now in heat, 
potted singly, and pLanted two to three feet 
apart each way at the end of May, it will give 
a supply of succulent leaves all the season, 
even when it happens to be warm and dry. 
Only the large leaves should be gathered, and 
the stems will keep growing and producing 
more. Seeds may be sown outdoors late in 
April when the weather is' getting warm, but 
of course the produce will be later. 

A GOOD YELLOW ROSC. 

The flowers of the H.T. Rose Madam? 
Kavary are apricot-yellow, with a darker or 
sometimes an orange centre. The short, stocky 
growth and the constitution of the plant are 
even pwie important qualities to the lover of 
good garden Roses. Madame Ravary will out- 
live most of the more or less popular yellow 
Roses. This is worthy of consideration. 

MALTING HARICOT BEANS. 

When barley is laid on the floor of a barn, 
and wetted, it sprouts and. becomes sweet. 
Haricot Beans may be malted in a similar way. 
Soak then in water for a day or two, pour off 
the water, cover them with a moist cloth, and 
put them in a warm cupboard near the fire till 
the root is about half an inch long. The skins 
can then be removed if desired, and the Beans 
boiled, when they become palatable and easily 
digested. 

SWEET PEAS AND BIRDS. 

Sparrows sometimes eat off the young tips of 
Sweet Peas almost as fast as they come above 
ground. This can be prevented by dusting the 
plants with fine coal ashes early in the morn- 
ing, while they are wet with dew, or they may 
be wetted with the syringe to make the ashes 

TRANSPLANTING CABBAGES. 

Before sowing _ Cabbage seeds it is a good 
plan to fork some half-decayed leaves into the 
bed. The seedlings make numerous fibrous 
roots . in the leaves, and when lifted with a 
hand-fork, they bring up a liberal quantity of 
soil on the roots, and scarcely feel the effect 
of transplanting. 

TO CHECK ONION-FLY. 

Onions had been grown for more than twenty 
years on the same soil. After weeding them 
for the first time, and thinning them, the 
Onion-fly made its appearance. They were 
then watered with Peruvian guano at the rate 
of a good handful to a gallon of water, rubbing 
up the guano finely, and using a coarse rose. 
There was no more loss from Onion-fly, and 
the crop was^ a heavy one. Bkevitek. 
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THE historic mansion which bears the 
name of Guy's Cliff is one of the 
&reat attractions to visitors to War- 
wickshire from all parts of the 
world. It dates back to far-off times, 
long before the celebrated Guy, Earl 
of Warwick, made it famous. The 
great antiquary, Rous, states that four hundred 
years before the age of Guy, the place was 
selected, on account of its solitude and beau- 
tiful scenery, by St. Dubritius, Bishop of War. 
wick, as the site of an oratory, dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalene. In the time of Henry V., 



Near the house, large tennis courts were maie 
twelve mo.iths ago, and the difficulties of the 
work may be judged by the fact that the rock 
underneath the soil had to be broken 

"Hut you will see plenty of rock presently," 
said Mr. Worthington, as we made our way to the 
front of the mansion, to look at the bedding. 

Herbaceous Plants for Formal Bedding. 

"How do you describe the scheme of these 
beds?" I enquired. 

" Perhaps the best answer I can give to that 
question is to say that we make the bedding to 
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Gvy'S Cliff, Warwick. 



Guy's Cliff was so celebrated that when that 
king was staying at Warwick, he went to see it, 
and inspected the cave in which, according to 
tradition, Guy lived for some time, and 
eventually died. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the place was purchased by Mr. Hertie 
Greatheed, who built the principal parts of the 
existing mansion, and subsequently it passed 
from the Greatbeeds into the hands of the 
Percys, who were related by marriage. The 
present owner is Lord Algernon Percy, brother of 
the Duke of Northumberland, who came into 
possession eighteen years ago. With his 
courteous permission, I made the acquaintance 
of Guy's Cliff and its gardens in November. 
( )n my arrival I was r,.et by Mr. George 
Worthington, the head pardener, who not only- 
showed DM over the gardens, but enabled me to 
see manv other features of interest. 

There is an excellent approach 10 the house 
from the main road, which is carried along the 
edge of the extensive pleasure ground*, and 
a- we proceeded. Mr. Worthington pointed out 
several fine pecimens of Picea nobile, Walnut, 
varieties of Cupressus,(Silver Kirch, and Hollies. 



correspond as far as possible to the antiquity 
of the place. Thus, we use largely herbaceous 
plants in the beds, not in any particular order, 
but mixed, with a few annuals to till in." 

"What about spring flowers?" 

"A number of Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, 
Tulips, Wallflowers, and Forge*- me-nota are 
planted for a spring show, mixed like 1he her- 
bnceous plants. Speaking of forget-me-nots, we 
plant them on the steps of the bronze statue 
with the sundial in the centre. Then, there are 
two beds of Border Carnations." 

Two Useful Border Carnations. 

"Do you use many varieties?" 

"Only two, H. J.'Cutbush, and Mrs. Nichol- 
son, both of which give plenty of good blooms. 
These beds are quite new this year, and flowered 
for the first time in the summer. We Keep on 
introducing fresh varieties in the herbaceous 
beds, and grow some in clumps, Canterbury 
Bells, for instance. Tall varieties, such as 
Hollyhocks and Michaelmas Daisies, are not 
used', but only those which do not obstruct the 
view (from the housel of the famous avenue of 



trees planted in 1600, and consisting exclusively 
of Scotch Firs, old and young." 

"And on the house itself?" 1 said, after 
admiring the terrace garden, which is singularly 
well arranged. 

"Formerly the outside was a mass of Ivy, but 
in recent years the climbers have been Koses, 
Clematis, and Jasminum." 

Flowers for Vases. 

Here we paused for a minute to catch a 
glimpse of the river Avon, some fifty or sixty 
feet below the mansion, and, noticing Traveller s 
Joy growing on the stump of a Scotch Fir, we 
began to explore the courtyard, which was hol- 
lowed from solid roclc. Near the entrance to the 
noble stone mansion is a mass of Ivy, which does 
not cling, but grows down in ro|>es, and close 
by is a very ancient Cedar of Lebanon sup- 
ported by ropes. 

■ j| ow do you fill the numerous handsome 
clay vases which, I observe, are used for 
decorating the mansion steps?" 

"In spring with Tulips John Bright (dark 
mauve), edged with white Saxifraga ; and last 
summer we had Ivy-leaf Geraniums, Madame 
Crousse. There are eighteen vases, all of which 
came from Malta, and they take nearly two 
hundred Tulips to fill them.' Hut we are always 
varying the colours both in spring and summer. 
You. will notice that the kitchen windows are 
like chapel windows, that it has three chimneys, 
and is "built of stone. All the stone comes from 
the quarry on the estate, within a short distance. 
Now you must see our fruit room." 

A TJninue Fruit Boom. 

■'It appears to be constructed out of "the 
rocks?" 

"There is no question that it is. The monks 
in olden days are believed to have used it for 
their wine cellar, and they knew how to take 
care of good wine. We can keep Apples here 
right on to May, and we have Apples always. 
Owing to the shelter of the Cedar just outside, 

110 frost ever (touches the fruit. There are 
useful shelves, and. of course, this room never 
needs any repairs." 

"You have other accommodation hewn out of 

the rocks?" 

"Yes, including a former stable, which is now- 
used for storing wood, two coal cellars (one of 
which holds a hundred and fifty tons), and a 
safe where game was formerly kept. In fact, 
everything we need for the purpose of storage 
was hewn out of the rocks." 

"And the house is built on a cliff?" 

B A sheer precipitous cliff — hence its name. In 
the nicely-restored chapel, which we are now 
entering, is a great effigy of Guy, the first Rarl, 
and hetweeT the chapel and the kitchen is the 
building which, until sixteen years ago, was the 
brewhouse." 

Quy's Cave. 

"Where is the cave in which Guy is supposed 
to have lived ?" 

- \ little further on," rejoined Mr. Worthing, 
ton, after we had emerged from the vestry. 
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pointing out a square in the rock, with an in- 
scription cut by the first Karl, which is now 
hidden by Ivy growing down. 

"We have Ivy," he continued, w ith its roots 
in the rock, and Ivy on the wall without a Mem. 
In the rock near the cave is a Yew tree growing 
out of ii. Hut there are several other instances 
of the amazing force of the growth of plants 
and trees. 

"You have some fine specimens of ponticum 
Rhododendrons near the boathoii.se?" 

"Yes, and we never do anything to them 
beyond giving an occasional mulching, and 
there is no peat in the soil. The boathouse, by 
the way, was originally the monks' cloister. .As 
to the trees by the waterside, a fine specimen of 
Canadian Spruce, Elms (rooting in the rocks, so 
great is their vitality). Yews, and Wild Cherries, 
are some of the best worth mentioning on our 
way to the quarry." 

Naturalised Daffodils. 

"The quarry itself appears to have been 
planted with British hardy Ferns ?" 

"There is a great collection of them, many 
growing up the statue of Dick Ward. Here, too, 
are more trees rooted in the rocks. All along 
this portion of the ground we naturalise 
Daffodils. One season we planted thirty thou- 
sand." 

"Do you cut any?" 

" No, they are all left undisturbed for show. 
They are the best varieties, including Horsfieldii, 
Sir Watkin, Emperor, Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, Ard High, Burbidgi, Leedsii, Lord 
Roberts, Empress, and Mrs. I.angtry. We have, 
also, a great number of Jonquils (double and 
singlei, and Narcissus Pheasant-eye." 

Cedars Brought by the Crusaders. 

In the walk back towards the house, fine 
specimens of Larch, ISerberis Darwinii, and a 
Cedar of Lebanon especially attracted my atten- 
lion. 

"The Cedars of Lebanon in the grounds here," 
said Mr. Worthington, "are supposed to have 
been brought over by the Crusaders, and tbis is 
one of the. most ancient. It is supported bv 
three ropes and twit bands; but for these, we 
should have lost it before this. Then, also 
propped up, there is a Scotch variety of 
Laburnum, which flowers when all the others 
have bloomed. On the top of the rocks are 
several Lilacs, which are allowed to grow wild. 
When they are in flower, they completely clothe 
the side of the rock." 

At this point we turned aside, in order to look 
downwards from the windows of the mansion 
at the great depth of rock below. From this 
height, on a clear day, may be seen the ancient 
Saxon mill, the foaming cascade, the rustic 
bridge, and, far beyond, the summit of Blacklow 
Hill, wheTe stands C.aveslon's monument. 
Ttelow, along the side of the Avon, arc many 
more trees, but on the north side of the house I 
was struck with the number growing out of the 
rock. 

Out's Well. 

"The most notable of these," observed Mr. 
Worthington, "are an Ash and an Elderberry, 
both of which are flourishing, and have to be 
cut back. Rhododendrons also grow freely out 
f,-f the rock. On this side of thf* house, you can 
judge how we are exposed to floods. The last 
was on December 31st, iqoo, and in July, 1871;, 
the Hay crops floated down the river. Now we 
come to Guy' I Well." 

"You have not modernised the surroundings?" 

"No, everything has been left severely alone, 
and even the Ivy has been allowed to hang over 
part of the well. An American ovster shell is 
used as an overflow basin for the water. The 
shield over the well is carved stone, an ejtaet 
reproduction of one in use in the olden times. 
For the rest, there are in the pleasure grounds, 
which eitend as far as the mill, a number of 
notable trees, especial !v Cedars, Abies Dou- 
glasii, Venetian Sumach, Liquidambar, 
Araucarias (adorned with their cones), and a fine 
plane. Practically all these trees and the spread- 



ing lawn constitute a Pinetum, which in 
summer, with the Meadowsweet and Dogwood 
along the banks, makes a pretty picture." 

Standard Boses. 

Crossing the main road, from which an ex- 
cellent view of the old trees in the avenue, and 
the undergrowth of the new, may be obtained, 
we made our way into the kitchen garden. 

"When does this date from?" I asked. 

"This part of the kitchen garden is quite 
modern, being only made seven years ago. With 
the borders and the fruit trees, it covers about 
two and a. half acres, being protected on both 
sides by a Holly hedge. 

" Standard Koses are a gTeat feature of your 
long borders?" 

"They are planted on each side, the varieties 
being chiefly Madame I.ambard. The Bride, 
Grace Darling, Marie van Houtte, Jules Finger, 
I'apa Gontier, Kubens, Killarney, Kaisero] 
Augusta Victoria, and La France. The 
herbaceous subjects are planted in lines, with 
the tall-growing varieties at the back. They 
embrace Trilomas, Hollyhocks, summeT-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, Tree 
Lupins, Delphiniums, Stocks, Asters, Gladiolus, 




get from between seven and eight hundred sticks, 
of Sutton's Ai, Lettuces being grown 011 the 
ridges ; a quarter of Globe Artichokes ; and here 
we sow, in trenches, the latest Peas— Latest of 
All, Ne Plus Ultra, and Eureka." 

"Have you any difficulties in cultivation?" 

"Nothing special, except in a very dry season, 
and then we suffer severely from drought; the 
ground being of a gravelly nature, it soon be. 
comes very hard." 

Fruit on the Walls. 

Passing an ancient wall at the end, covered 
with Morello Cherries, with a neat border under, 
nealh, we entered the old kitchen garden through 
an archway prettily covered with Dorothy 
Perkins Rose. 

"More fruit?" I said, noticing Figs on a wall 
with a glass coping. 

"The coping," rejoined Mr. Worthington, 
"was only put on this year, because the Figs 
will not s'tand the wet weather, unless they are 
slightly protected. The variety is Drown Turkey, 
and we get very excellent crops. Other fruit in 
the oH garden includes, on the walls running 
rouni, Pears, with several varieties of Plums, 
and an Apricot border facing south, with four 



The Ave.we at Guy's O-iff. 



Phlox, Geums, Aquilegias, hardy Fuchsias, 
Montbrcrtias, and Violas." 

Espalier Fruit Trees. 

"Then there are the espalier fruit trees, which 
seem to be planted for ornament as well as use." 

"They are distinctly ornamental. The 
varieties of Pears include Comte de Lamy, Brock- 
worth Park, Dr. Jules Guvot. Winter Crassane, 
Gansel's Ilergamot, Fertility, Jargonelle, and 
Souvenir du Congres." 

" Do you root-prune at all ?" 

" When the trees grow too much wood, and 
sometimes I transplant. Other fruit behind the 
espaliers include a large quarter of Raspberries, 
from which we have gathered over fifty pounds 
at the first picking for two seasons. There are 
five rows of trees, which were planted about 
five years ago. The variety is Superlative, and 
the whole of these trees were removed from 
another portion of the garden." 

A Vital Question in Cultivation, 

"Y'ou believe in change of soil?" 

"I not only believe in it, but consider it is of 
vital importance jf good crops of fruit are 
wanted. 3 ' 

"You also grow great breadths of vegetables 
111 this new garden?" 

"They include Asparagus, which we begin to 
cut in May, continuing dailv until the middle of 
June; a large breadth of Celery, from which we 



varieties— Moor Park, 
Shipley's— doing well. 



Hemskirk, Royal and 



How to Obtain Fine Strawberries. 

"What are the varieties of Plums?" 

"Jefferson's, Kirkes, Early Rivers and Golden 
Drop. Strawberries, as you may gather from Ihe 
number of beds, are a great "feature with us. 
Every year I plant a fresh quarter with runners, 
and the following year I take off all blooms. 
By this method I obtain a good crop of extra 
fine fruit the next season. I gather fruit only 
once from each quarter, then clear the ground 
and trench it well." 

'"What varieties do you grow?" 

Tor main crop. Royal Sovereign, Sir T 
Paxton, President, The Laxton, Waterloo, and, 
for jam, Viomtesse II. de Thury. I also grow 
a batch of perpetual-fruiting Strawberries, St 
Joseph and St. Antoine de Padouc, adopting the 
same plan as just mentioned. By this system 
we have a succession of fruit from June until 
the end of October." 

you put much manure on the ground?" 
I just give a dressing. As soon as the fruit 
sets, I cover the fruit with a net over poles, so 
that we are able to walk under and pick as 
required. But my point in cultivation is that 
a, Lv strength of the plant goes in one year," 
You have Gooseberries also netted?"" 

"Yes, but I doubt whether netting pays, seeing 
that it costs £8. We get good crops,' and the 
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varieties are Red Warrington, Early Sulphur, 
Industry, and Champagne. On the north wall 
Loganberries give us a good quantity of fruit. 
1 strongly recommend that they should be grown 
on a wall." 

"is there anything special about the vege- 
tables?" 

"Potatoes are grown for early use, the best 
varieties being Sharpc's Victor and Duke of 
York. Good and very reliable Pea* for early u»e 
are the Pilot, William I., and Karly Giant." 

" Roses appear to do remarkably well in this 
garden?" 

"Yes, notably Cheshunt Hybrid, Caroline 
Testout, Gruss an Teplitz, Gustave Regis, 
William Allen Richardson, Dawn, Queen 
Alexandra, and Souvenir de la Malmaison. 
They are grown for cut flowers. We lifted them 
this year, put in fresh soil, and replanted them. 
As you see, some are still in bloom in November, 
and all the plants are looking well." 

The Range of O-lass. 

"Then there are the houses?" 

"The houses are not a great feature. In the 
early Vinery we grow Black Hamburgh and 
Bud land's Sweetwater ; in the late, Mack Ham. 
burgh, Alicante, Madresfield Court, and Dr. 
Hogg. There are only inside borders. In the 
Peach house, Crimson Galande and Violette 
Hative are the only varieties, and here we have 
also Fifs (Negro Largo) and Tomatoes [A.].)." 

"What do you gio*- in your small Fernery, 
with a nice show of Stephanotis on the roof?" 

■ A few Orchids, such as Ccelogyne eristata 
and Cypripedium insdgne. Also a few Euphorbia 
jacquinmfolia and Pandanus. There is no con. 
servatory, but we constantly change the plants 
which are used in the mansion, and supply a 
large number of cut flowers." 

"Just now, Chrysanthemums make your flower, 
ing house look gay?" 

" We go in largely for the bush varieties and 
singles. The latter include Mary Anderson, 
Bronze Pagram, I.adysmith, Mr. E. Roberts, 
and Roupell Beauty, and among the large-flower- 
ing varieties are Alfriston, Guv Hamilton, 
Madame Camof, F. S. Vallis, Mrs. Barklev, and 
W. R. Church." 

A Scroll Garden. 

"Las* of all, there is the little scroll garden 
adjoining your house?" 

"The beds consist chiefly of Geraniums, Cal. 
reolarias and Verbenas, planted separately, and 
arranged lo harmonise in colour. Sometimes we 
use Diantnus. There is a clipped Bay tree in 
the centre, and on the wall are Figs, Apricots, 
and Roses." 

"Where did you begin your gardening career.. 
Mr. Worthington?" 

"In the gardens of Manley Hall, near Man- 
chester, the residence of the late Mr. Sam 
Mendel. From Manley, I went to Penrhyn 
Castle, North Wales, and then to Appley Towers, 
Isle of Wight. My next post was that of fore- 
man at Knowsley Hall, and fifteen years ago I 
came to Guy's Cliff as head gardener to Lord 
Algernon Percy." 

At.FHED Wucox 



Next week's interview is with Sir Arthur 
Hort, an New-lands, Harrow, on "Irises and 
Primulas." 

Notes on Tomatoes. 



THERE is still time to sow the seed of this 
popular subject, and yet obtain a fairly 
early crop of fruit. To sow in January 
is better, no doubt —that is, where there 
is sufficient warmth at command— but if the seed 
is got in at once, and the plants are grown on 
steadily, thev ought to produce ripe fruit in June. 
Sow quite thinly, so that the little plants may be 
transferred directly to single pots, and the 
trouble and delav of pricking off be thus avoided. 
Place the box, or boxes, in a genial warmth of 



sixty to seventy degrees, in. order to 
rapid and vigorous germination. 

When the plants are up, bring the box close 
to the glass, to promote a dwarf and stocky 
growth, and, as soon as thev can be well 
handled, or are from two to three inches in 
height, lift thein carefully, and place them singly 
in aj-in. or 3-in. pots, according to size, using 
any good, light, loamy soil. Still keep them 
moderately warm, near the glass, and growing 
on steadily, watering carefully until the pots are 
full of root; 

Prom these pots they should be transferred to 
others, 4-in. or 4|-in. in diameter, when 
suficiently strong, and later they may be moved 
to pots from o-in. to I J-ia. across, or be planted 
out in a properly-prepared bed, in mounds, or on 
ridges of soil, as may be most convenient. 
Culture in pots cannot be recommended, except 
for very eariv crops, or under special circum- 
stances, as the plants soon wear out, and in 
bright weather the watering becomes very 
heavv. When planted out in beds of suitable 




ensure one now grows the Tomato in bush fa&bion— 
this system, though very successful in. the ope;i 
air in America, is a total failure here. Another 
thing is that while some pinch out the points oi 
the plants beyond the first or some succeeding 
truss, this should never be done until the plants 
can grow no farther, or the season is nearly over. 
Let them grow as far as they can, or will, un- 
checked, and, if healthy and strong, they will 
set every truss up to the top. I have known the 
plants, after reaching the top of a low house, 
to bo untied, bent back, and trained up again .: 
place of the next plant, and then they fruited 
abundantly up to the very top again. Anothei 
way is to cut the plants down, and take up a 
young growth from the base of each, but this 
implies some loss of time. 

It may be news to some that the Tomato is 
really a perennial, or nearly so, and not an 
annual, as is generally supposed, and if afforded 
a genial temperature during the winter, wall 
nourished, and cut back a little sometimes, a 
single plant will attain considerable dimensions 
in a year or two, and produce a great quantity 
of fruit, but this plan is not to be recommended 
Artificial fertilisation must not be neglected j 
during the early part of the season it is abso. 
lutely necessary, and the best growers continur 
it all through the season. It is easily and 
quickly performed by running a soft brush, or 
a bit of wadding, tied on to the end of a stick, 
gently over all the expanded trusses. This 
shoul'd be done when the sun is shining. 

Practical. 



How to Crow Lettuce. 



MR. G. WoRIHINGTON. 



soil, they require less attention, and, as a rule, 
bear much heavier crops, though I have known 
a soil so fertile, that when planted out in it, 
Tomatoes simply ran mad, and the only way to 
gel a crop was to grow two plants in a pot. 

A Useful Method. 

A very good plan, where convenient, is to put 
the plains out in six or eight inches of soil, 
placed on a raised staging — covered with slates, 
of course — when, with trie aid of two or three 
top- dressings, and some "feeding," they usually 
produce an abundance of fruit. I have seen 
excellent results obtained in this way. 

When placing the plants in large pots, to fruit 
in these, it is a good plan to fill them only about 
two-thirds full at first, and when the plants have 
made fair growth, ,.nd are in or coming into 
fruit, to fill them by earthing-up about twice, 
using a rich compost, of course. The lower part 
of the stems will then emit a quantity of fresh 
roots, and this strengthens the plants greatly. 
The soil must be pressed quite firmly in the pots, 
of course; indeed, firm planting is one of the 
chief point's in successful Tomato culture. 

Training the Plants. 

It should be unnecessary to say that all side, 
shoots must be pinched out. and the plants be 
kept strictly to a single «em, for probably no 



THE Lettuce is one of our most useful 
salad plants, and is in request at even 
season of the year. It is perfecth 
hardy, and may, by successianal 
sowings, be grown to give a continuous supply 
As those who are acquainted with the details 
of kitchen gardening arc aware, it is of easy 
culture, yielding good results for very little 
trouble, but most amateurs seem quite content 
if they are able to cut a number of plants at the 
period when they may be bought most cheaply, 
and neglect the opportunity to provide for the 
time when they are scarce in the market. The 
common mistake is made of sowing a quantity 
of seed in a batch, instead of a little at a time, 
but that little frequently. The consequence is 
that more plants are generally grown than can 
be used, and those left in the ground display a 
tendency to bolt, particularly if the weather is 
hot and dry. 

Points of a Good Plant. 

There are two kinds of Lettuce— the Cabbage 
and the Cos. The former, as may be inferred 
by Us name, is similar in shape and habit of 
growth to a Cabbage, but is not so large. It is, 
as a rule, hardier than the Cos, which attains 
a larger size, and is more popular, especially 
during the summer months. The essential thine 
in both species is that they should have a large 
number of crisp, sweet, and tender leaves— a 
desideratum only to be, obtained when they are 
well grown. 

Seed mav be sown from the beginning of 
January — for the early crop — until about the end 
of September, for cropping the following spring. 
The first sowings must be made in a ' 
warm house, but from March onwat ' 
sowing is advisable. To ensure a 
three or four weeks' interval between each 
sowing is sufficient. ILFX 

CTc bt Continued.) 



Balm is a fragrant hardy perennial plant, 
growing from two to three feet high, which n-aj 
formerlv used medicinally. There is a variegated 
form, however, which may be used for edfin*. 
and should be planted row. 
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"Then," continued Mr. Wright. " W€ . 
range for Peaches in two divisions— on** * * 
trained up the roofs, and the other u 
in pots, so as to give the students all th?**** 
tages possible." *^ v <. 

"How many students are there * u. 
now?" . % 

"We have had ten during 1905, but shall 
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collection of Figs, containing over eighty varie- 

ties, all grown in pots." 

The Famous Fig's. 

u Yes, the fame of the Society's Figs has 
reached to the endn off the earth, and I should 
HIM to know which you consider the finest." 
Ihe inest, I think, is Bourjassotte Grise. 

n n 'i ra M i^ CO ? a alS0 ma g» ifi cent, and a variety 

S^lift" 1 ? ! S hrst " i;Ue - The black, white, 
a>ul yellow lschia are all small but excellent 
Mrs and, certainly, among the most notable 

ina t th» no doub t Figs are com- 

SLJS# " ie /; ont .^ a ? n » and that much more 
nterest is taken in them than was the caTe a 

lew years a^o." a 
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Th*l it a pent of the greatest importance. 
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best horticultural works for the use of 

students." 

"What are the conditions of admission T . 

"Students pay five guineas for two re*> 
tuition, and get no wages. They attend all chj» 
and meetings, and see all the new and rare paj* 
and fruits. Of course, with regard to vane*** 
)ve get as many as possible of Peaches 
Grapes. Another span-roofed house is given W 
to trials of Tomatoes, Cucumbers and 
one order being taken each year. Two — 
are used for propagating purposes, and * e 
lend to devote a house (in two divisioj* 
hundred feet long) to trials of greenhouse pi»£ 
one order of plant being grown each year- , 
three frames, each a hundred feet long, 
for^ hardy and semi-hardy plants. 5J - 

"That suggests a distribution of pla ct5 ' ^ 
Ah! the distribution to Fellows i is « ^ 
important part of the work here. D" nn « 
the distribution in March and April ^J^tf 
to an enormous quantity of plants and P££p 
of seeds. It is noticeable that qu*« l.rgV^' 
has come over the nature of the a PP u Fe iio* 
Ten years ago ninetv percent, of tw 'un- 
asked for stove and greenhouse p lan 1 '<j 
ninety per cent, want hardy pla" 1 ^' 
principal demand is for rock plants. ia0 

"How do you account for the 
taste?" vfr&P 

"Possibly the question of cost of c ' 
enters in, but there is also, I &in** 
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filial style ul gardening. The 



* fo* a ....t'stjonably is to look after outside 

I'Vy 1 ': 1 . l-n.M-.rly." 



{0 1 a special demand Jor part Jcular 
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j ; ,.;t with bright 



''ill ti; "' ( 'f t |iM<- 1 hardly any 



I lowers are in 
demand what- 



that a"' purely botanical. As to 



,: : ; 1;iIJ , people are very anxious to 

in* ic A v th«' flower in Aut.nr.t and September, 
'j,},lr,x, OntiaiiH, Ascle]>idaee;e, and 




any 

flfuf«rinfi Asters." 

t Trio- 18 ,IJ 

?1 * ri t) iri h<: intere-.iing if you would tell me 

iilr v , about, the trials you marie in 1905." 

ha'l'a very large trial of Cactus Dahlias; 
' ,vi\li finalifi' ation was to be decorative foi 



their 




len 



for 

rather than for showing purposes, 



to 



tb* ^ ]jt ten 0 f those tried received recognition. 
4fl hvl also a large trial of Violas, new and 
da consideral>le portion of them obtained 
' Violas do exceedingly well on this 
■ " Vjorde-r Carnations were also tried, but 
not a .success, owing to heat and drought, 
" '. " Yih)\ have anothei inal thi year. Would 
' w . 10 know about vegetable!?" 

Ortainly 



Mow many Potatoes did you 



** 



a hundred arid eighty varieties were 




...•en varietie being sent in; this trial, how- 
IJer will not be complete until May. Seventy 
nrieties of Tomato- . all supposed to be of 
Z.i'ui introduction, were sent in, only about six 
Msg really first-class." 
"Did you have any trial of Peas?" 
s( Xo fewer than a hundred and forty-nine 
■&r:eties of Peas were tried. 'J here is one old 
:V^urite Pea which always comes up with a 
r,ame each year. I allude to Ne Plus Ultra. 
But it is quite a common event for us to find 
<}A friend under a .<.< w name, 'J "hat is where 
the value of our trial comes in. We are able 
to settle the matter at once. These trials are, I 
e, one of our most valuable features." 
Have you any notable trials in view for 

There will be trials in flowers of Asters and 
'V.nvi. a big trial of Potatoes, another of 
' numbers (all old and new varieties), and also 
of Strawberries, but our biggest trial for 
in Tulips. We have over two thousand 
k, which will make the gardens gay from 
*pnl until the end of May. We embrace all 
*'*ions from the earliest to 
1 ^ay say that Continental 
immense interest in this 
?'^r# to appoint persons to 

r committee in regard to the que - non 
nomenclature. The next bulboos plant we 
Jttil have a trial of will be Narcissi, which will 
£p;inted m August, f think this soil will 
splendidly,"' 

there any other very noteworthy 
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people are taking 
trial. They are 
act in connection 



suit 
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, 4 f^oourse, Mr. Wilson's gard«l is always full 
L'?^ e4 t» though it is at its best in March, 
£f» «ay, and June. In those months we have 
rf^i number of visitor! 
f Z^* roany do you get in one day? 
i^highest number is two hundred. During 
£it\ bad over thousand visitors, which 
5r Li ' thou gh Wisley is «o remote irom 
*4* **y Nation, we are appreciated by the 
Thi* interest will, it is hoped, go on 



as the place" develop*. No* paini wil 

*f*J J 



to 



^ render the gar-: ens attractive * nd 
H lovers of horticulture "* 



Wilcox. 



th-: ,,f Mignonette and the 

* in tk. Stock (MathioU) thinly every- 
^itht? * ar<Jwj > and in due time you will 
7* *»th the perfume of the first by 
• econa at night. If the plants 
^^clotetv, they are easily thinned out 
^°t«4 is iust a olant here and there. 
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o. 182.— KLOWKRS l\ Till- WINTER GARDEN, 



About Daturas. 

D'^wLe^Thirvear 7 \° ^ 

<->nuth n y ' \ w< >n«er? Merc (in 

any fros n ! )n) , We hav€ IK>t experienced 
t oVwh ( S,,eak i° } SmCe that smkk " d€s truc 
down : hi ,JV n Whe,med the Dahlia ^ and cut 
mi, K U V iraS < Which wei e then m full 

bloom ,n t J)e garden), early in November. The 

mSSESSkFR SSSf*!** potted u P' and look€d 

W ?r y miserable f( > r a weeks, but now 

12 i° V f red Wlth fresh shoots ' and will be 
quite ready to go out again at the end of May. 

Jut we have missed their great white trumpets, 

which are usually so valuable for cutting in 

winter, and *he plants will be taken in earlier 

next autumn. Daturas are extremely hungry 

plants, and they need large pots (12-in.), or 

lard-buckets (which are very useful as tubs for 

great plants), with ,fhe richest ^soil you like to 

give them, for the winter, and if kept fairly 

warm they will then blossom abund antly, but 



plenty at these useful white blossoms as a. 
piece dc resistance for decoration. If you have 
not many of them, you should put in plants in. 
March, giving them "rich and deep soil, but well 
drained. Ours grow in the sunshine of the 
open border, where they flourish amazingly, 
but they will also do well, I believe, in semi- 
shade. They should never be forced m pots, 
for they hate to be disturbed, and will do 
nothing where they are constantly being moved. 
Let them alone when once planted, except to 
add a mulch of rich soil around their roots 
each -spring; then they will increase into bigger 
clumps every year, and provide you with end- 
less blossoms in winter. 

Yellow Jasmine. 

The next most useful winter flower in the* 
garden is the yellow Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum), which we grow in profusion in all sorts 
of places. The corrugated-iron roof of the* 




Iris Stylosa in January. 



out 
ful 
seme 



in a cold place they lose their leaves and go 
to rest, when they do not need so much 
nourishment or water. When we plant them 
in the garden, each of them gets a barrow- 
of cow-manure, and they look very hand- 
seme all the summer, but they are syringed 
,-v-rv drv evening, and also '.vat-red for other- 
wise their special enemy, red-spider, would 
attack them, and destroy their foba-e 

But this is all a digression. I started to write 
o, you about the flowers which are now to be 
Lathered in the garden (having discoursed on 
C available under glass lately), and certainly 

e are no Daturas outside at present., A 
w winter season, however we have been well 

upplied with cut flow€r % fr °^J t he th ?f c n an a ^ 
anfas it is not every g^den hat this can be- 

said of, even during sucn 
winter, you will, perhaps, 
these flowers are- 



there 
the 



L V' 1 * 

a mild time as this 
like to know what 



Christmas Roses. 

great <^P* £ pieties, some beginning 
and ar * .£i lowers in November, others wait- 
!„gTnmT»S - .hat there are always 



stoke-hole, for instance, which is completely 
hidden under Roses and Honeysuckle in sum- 
mer, is now (Starred all over with the bright 
blossoms of this Jasmine, long sprays of which 
find their way between the wire-netting 
(stretched over the ugly zinc roof), in all direc- 
tions. The posts and chains are draped with 
the same flowers, the greenery of which is 
scarcely noticeable amongst the large-flowered 
Clematis and Wichuriana Roses, except in win- 
ter, when every shoot is covered with golden 
stars. We can always find plenty of sprays for 
cutting, and yet leave plenty, for we never allow 
the horrid shears to come near the plant in 
summer when it makes its fresfi growths yearly. 
Gardeners of the extra-tidy persuasion carefully 
snip off all these, and reduce them to about 
three inches of tidiness, but in so doing they 
sacrifice almost all the flowers which are so 
valuable in winter, and those left cannot be cut 
with any advantage, as they have no length of 
stalk ; and how graceful the long sprays are for 
winter bouquets! 

Winter-Blooming Trees. 

The third most valuable winter flower for the 
garden is Iris stylosa, the most floriferous of all 
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People You Hear About. 



MR. S. T. WRIGHT. 

Of the large number of poop'* who know 
Mr, Samuel T. Wright as the genial and tactful 
superintendent of the shows of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and also of their gardens at 
Wisley, how many 

remember the fact 

that he is likewise a 
great authority on 
truit and its culture, 
both outdoors and 
under glass? And 
yet it was as a fruit 
expert that his name 
first became pro- 
minent in horticul- 
tural circles. This is 
going back a good 
many years, of 
course, for at the be- 
ginning of 1917 Mr. 
Wright attains his 
. majority as superin- 
t tendent, having en. 
^ tered upon his duties 
twenty-one years ago. 

with the opening of 1896. 

Old-rime gardenefs still speak of the great 
Fruit Conference and Exhibition that was held 
at the Crystal Palace in September, 1895, and 
it was in connection with this that Mr. Wright 
came to the front. In preparation for the con- 
ference, the council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society had, early in the spring of that year, 
offered a prize of j£io for the best essay on 
"The Commercial Aspects of Hardy Fruit 
Growing," limited to a maximum of ten thou- 
sand words. Severa-1 essays were sent in and 
irt the end the judges — the late Mi. John Wright, 
editor of the now defunct "Journal of Horti- 
culture " ; the late Mr. A, F. Barron, superin- 
tendent of the Royal Horticultural Society's gar- 
dens, then located at Cmswiek ; and the Rot. W. 
Wilis, secretary of the society — decided that 
two were the best, and of equal merit. These 
two were written by Mr. S. T. Wright and Mr. 
Lewis Castle, and the council thereupon in- 
creased the prize to ,£15, and divided it between 
them. Mr. Wright's essay was read at the Con- 
ference, and subsequently printed in the society's 
"Journal." 

Mr. Wright was at -that time gardener to Mr. 
C. Lee Campbell, of Glewston Court, Ross, 
Hereford, where fruit was cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent ; but in. November of the same 
year it was announced that he had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. A. F. Barron as superin- 
tendent of the society's gardens, and as already 
mentioned, he look up his post at the beginning 
erf the following year. 

Mr. Wright's work since then has brought 
him into contact with a wider public, to whom 
his suavity of manner, unfailing good humour, 
and reachness to impart information, have 
proved very helpful, while to the society itself 
these qualities must be a valuable asset. He 
is in constant attendance at all shows, the 
arrangements and planning of the space being 
in his hands ; and to him turns everyone who 
wishes to know anything about an exhibit which 
appears out of the ordinary — regarding him, 
indeed, as an encyclopedia of gardening mat- 
ters. But whatever the occasion, and no matter 
how complex the details, he is always calm and 
imperturbable. Quiet of voice and unassuming 
in manner, he is at the service of all, and is 
held in the highest respect alike by exhibitors 
and visitors. 

Ke has bad a large part in the development 
of the society's gardens at Wisley. 

Some years ago Mr. Wright wrote a book 
entitled "Fruit Culture for Amateurs," which 
went into a second edition, and later was re- 
vised and published under the title of "Hardy 
Fruit Culture for Amateurs." 



LATE-KEEPING APPLES. 



SOME USEFUL VARIETIES. 

When planting Apples, the wise gardener will 
make provision for fruits that will keep -until 
late in the spring, when everything else is scarce. 
Of early varieties there are plenty, and with 
very little trouble a supply can be maintained 
until Christmas; but it as after that date that 
the demand becomes acute, and the value of 
late-keeping Apples is appreciated. 

A variety that can be used for dessert and 
kitchen purposes is the well-known Blenheim 
Orange, which was raised by a tailor of Wood- 
stock, near Blenheim, somewhere about 1750. 
The fruit is of large size, good appearance, and 
excellent flavour. As a rule it comes into vise 
about October, and may be kept in good con- 
dition until the middle of March. The one draw- 
back to it is that it does not do much good as 
a bush or cordon. 

Lord Burghley is a good dessert variety, 
which may be kept till May. It is of pleasant 
flavour, medium size, and pretty colour,, being 
a deep crimson on the side exposed to the sun. 

Court Pendu Plat has been known for cen- 
turies. The fruit is small in size, curiously flat- 
tened, but of excellent flavour and colouring. 
With care it remains good until April. 

Cox's Orange Pippin is a universal favourite, 
and is generally agreed to be the finest dessert 
Apple in the country. It is so well known that 
it needs no description. Perhaps it is scarcely 
correct to class it as a late variety, as it does 
not keep well after February. 

Cornish Gilliflower is better than it looks, for 
while it is not a very pretty variety to look at, 
the flavour is remarkably good, and some people 
pTefer it even to Cox's Orange Pippin. It will 
retain its quality as late as May. 

Sturmer Pippin is about the latest of all, last- 
ing well until May, and the flavour leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is of small to medium 
size and has a dull red colour. 

The six above-mentioned are dessert varieties. 
For cooking purposes we can have Alfriston, 
Bramley's Seedling, Newton Wonder, Lane's 
Prince Albert (all these last from November to 
April!, and Wellington and Mere de Menage 
(from November to March). An extra late 
variety is Wagener, which keeps until June. 

These late-keeping Apples should be left to 
hang on the trees as long as possible, but in 
the event of heavy winds they should, of course, 
be gathered promptly. 



HORSERADISH. 



HOW-TO GROW GOOD STICKS. 

An excellent way of growing Horseradish is 
sent us by an old reader, who asks why we have 
not ourselves grown this, instead of relying, as 
we did in the past, on Germany — for most of the 
clean, straight sticks we used to see in the shops 
came from that country. He says: "The 
method by which I have grown Horseradish for 
thirty years is as lollows : Dig all the bed up, 
and do it at this season. Save all pieces ten 
to twelve inches long, and about as thick as 
one's little finger, cutting the top part slant- 
wise and the bottom straight across. Preserve 
the thicker pieces for use by heeling thero in 
closely together. Lay the sets in sand until 
some wer day in February, when they may be 
taken up and have all the skin and buds rubbed 
off lightly with the back of a knife, leaving the 
part untouched where the slanting cut begins, 
as it is from here the new growth is wanted. 
Return them to the sand, and keep them there 
till late March or early April, by which time 
they will be discoloured, and latent buds pre- 
viously missed will have started into growth. 
These must be removed, leaving only two 
growths at the top— one is really best, but there 
is the risk of rubbing off if only one is left. 

"Choose any convenient site for growing the 
Horseradish. Aspect does not matter. Mark ■ 
two parallel lines two feet six inches apart, 
pushing the spade welldown. Dig some manure 



into the space so marked, as deeply as possible ; 
spread more on the upturned soil ; and then 
build a ridge from the outside of the lines about 
eighteen inches high and twelve inches wide at 
top. Beat the sides and top well with the back 
ofi the spade. The Horseradish sets can then 
be inserted in a sloping direction, the base to- 
wards the centre of the ridge, and the crown 
at the edge, using a piece of broom stick. Press 
the soil from die top to fill the hole so made, 
after the set is in. The sets are planted about 
ten inches' apart, alternately on each side. Hand 
weed once, after which there will be no chance 
for weeds ao grow. Use may begin in October,, 
and when the leaves have died down the whole 
may be dug up, and the process repeated an- 
nually. It can be grown in the same place for 
years. 

"The'thicfc parts wanted for table may be 
heeled in any odd part of the garden, to be 
pulled up as required. The most curious thing 
about it is that these thick pieces do not seem 
to grow again, even if left for more than a year 
• in the same place." ' . John Pask. 
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BEFORE the next number of this paper 
appears, 1916 will have passed into 
eternity, and 1917 will be beginning his 
journey. May I therefore take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing all my readers a 
Happy New Year! What there is in store 
for us we cannot tell— fortunate^, perhaps; 
let us, however, determine to do our best to 
make it a happy one for others. The poet's die 
turn, "Men must work and women must weep," 
no longer holds good, for we women must also 
shoulder the burden nowadays, and can find 
little time Jor weeping. ' Our work lies all 
around us, and there are so many ways in which 
we. can be useful to our families, our friends, 
and our country, that there is really no excuse 
for any of us not "doing her bit." 

HOW TO COOK KOHL RAVI, 

A reader whose husband raised a small patch 
of Kohl Rabi this year asks me the best method 
of prepariog it for table. This is an extremely 
hardy vegetable, belonging to the Cabbage 
tribe, and may be especially recommended to 
those who fail with Turnips. Its stem swells 
out something like? a< large Turnip, and the 
leaves grow on it. This stem is the part that is 
eaiten, and very nice it is, too, resembling that 
of a Turnip, with a Jiutty flavour. It may 
be cooked in a similar manner to Carrots and 
Turnips, On the Continent, where they make 
the Cooking of vegetables a closer study than 
we do— and in consequence are able to 
provide many tasty and inexpensive dishes— it is 
first trimmed of all its leaves, then washed, 
and boiled with the rind on. It takes rather 
longer to cook, but when it is tender the rind 
is removed, and it is then cut into quarters 
or eighths, according to its size, and sent to 
table with e> white sauce. Kohl Rabi is also 
excellent for flavouring soups and stews.. 

A TABLE .DECORATION. 

Flowers are very scarce at present, and, ot 
course, also expensive; so that those who have 
any dried flowers or "everlastings" should now 
make use of them. A very pretty arrangement \ 
can be made by taking a fairly tall and wide 
vase — one in which the bandy " Floral Aid " 
can be fixed is best — and in ' this placing some 
of the 'dried flowers of Statice profusa, a pleas- 
ing shade of lavender blue. To these the 
bright scarlet of -the Winter Cherry, Physalis 
Alkekengi, will make a fine contrast, and the 
effect can be finished off by using one of the 
ornamental grasses — some of which every woman 
who does table decorations should make a point 
of growing in the garden, for they are really 
indispensable. _ Lauybird. 
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what the device is meant to prevent. It the 
seed fell straight down wants, there would be 
such a dense mass of seedlings at the base 
of each plant that few (if any) could grow, and 
the process carried on generation after genera- 
tion would eventually lead to the extinction of 
the race. Hut, as matters are actually arranged, 
most of the seed remains in the capsule until 
the plant is swayed by the wind, and then it 
is scattered about) often to a considerable 
distance, tn this way, the progeny of a single 
Poppy will, in the course of years, extend over 
a large area. 



Larire-iioweringr Shrubs. 

July 15th.— I.ate-Mowering shrubs 
able in the garden, ami among the 



are vain- 
number is 



curia Uaastii, sometimes tailed the Daisy- 
bush, whirh Mowers in August. It is a native 
of New Zealand, and is fairly hardy 111 (his 
country, at any rale in the Southern" counties. 
The individual flowers, white in colour, are 
small, but the heads are large and generally 
numerous. In its early stages the plant dues 
not grow very rapidly at least, I have not 
found it so; but in time it develops into a 
good-shaped bush, when it is very effective. 
Several other species have been introduced, but 
they are all more or less tender. (). Ouuniana 
is very handsome, but in most districts needs 
some protection in winter, and this also applies 
to the Australian species, (). dcntata. They 
are useful shrubs for a cold greenhouse. 

H. (\ Davidson. 
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IXTKRVEEW WITH MR. W. R. WRIGHT. 



WITHIN four miles of the fast-growing 
town of llford is the quiet village of 
Aldborough Hatch, at present unspoilt 
by the enterprising speculative builder. Ald- 
borough itself stands on a site which is 
historic, and the most valued tree in the pretty 
gardens of the Hall, which I visited in June, 
by the courtesy of the owner, Mr. C. J. Painter, 
is a majestic Oak that originally nourished m 
Haiuault Forest. It is quite a thousand years 
old, and, as I said to Mr. Wright, the head 
gardener, when we found shelter from the sun 
under its branches, puts other trees on the 
lawn to shame. This, however, is only because 
of its own vast size. There are two excellent 
specimens of Araucaria, a noble Cedrus 
deodara, and one of the finest Bay trees I 
have seen. At the front entrance is a border 



on the lawn, and underneath, I notice, you 
have different varieties of Mowers." 

"Yes, the system is to make a combination 
in each case. Here is a Rose (William Allen 

, and at the foot are Petunias, 




edged with white Alyssuin. The Petunias 
bloom all through the summer, and will stand 
dry weather well." 

"I should like to note several of these com- 
binations." 

" Under a Rose (White Maman Cochet), there 
are Geraniums West Brighton Gem, edged 
with Dactylis ; Mrs. W. J. Grant has Antir- 
rhinum Orange King underneath, edged with 
Pyrethrum Sutton's Selected ; under Clio are 
Geraniums John Gibbons, edged with Pyre- 
thrum Golden Feather ; under Mrs. E. Mawley 
are hybrid Tobacco plants, of mixed colours ; 




A Part of the Drive, Aldborough Hall. 




planted with Rhododendrons and Roses mixed. 
"What about soil?" I asked. 
"When we planted the Rhododendrons," re- 
" Mr. Wright, "we put in a little peat, and 
as we trenched the ground we worked in a 
little leaf. soil. The Roses in the border are 
chiefly Bouquet d'Or." 
"But you have a great many standard Roses 



under Paul Neron are Petunias grandiflora, 
edged with Lobelias ; under Frau Karl 
Druschki are Geraniums Henry Jacoby, edged 
with Dactylis ; under W. A. Richardson are 
Lobelias cardinalis (Queen Victoria hybrids), 
with a groundwork of white Alyssum ; under 
Caroline Testout are blue Salvias, edged with 
Pyrethrum Sutton's Selected ; under Mrs. Shar- 



man Crawford are Tiopaolum King of Tom 
Thumbs; and underneath Grace Darling, 
I'ctunia-. jo .imttlloi a. Tlx o* arc other;, buf 
these give a I, m idea of the whole." 

A Banket of Cut FJowora. 

"Then there is the ha*. fret covered with 
Virginian ( "reepcrs t*" 

"The (lowers inside are Geraniums, Antir- 
rhinums, hybrid Tobacco plant ., Petunias, and 




Mr. W. R. Wright. 



Ivy-leaved Geraniums, while round the base 
are Tropasolums, Queen of Tom Thumbs and 
King of Torn Thumbs, representing dark and 
variegated foliage. The object in view is to 
convey the impression of a huge basket of cut 
flowers. You see that we have in tubs four 
specimens of Agave americana variegata ; we 
had eight, but the other four died, as Agaves 
always do after flowering. These have been 
retubbed. On one of the pedestals facing the 
house are Hydrangeas ; on the others, Agapan- 
thus ; and also at the end of - the lawn are 
two single specimens of Pampas Grass, which 
stand ten feet high." 

"You have a fine old Mulberry tree in a 
Walnut " f ^ fl ° Wer gardeilj and also a 

" The Mulberry always gives us a good crop 
of fruit, but the Walnut is not so dependable 
At present close to the conservatory there is 

L fk 6 £ edj but we are e° in S to substitute 
tor the Roses named Rhododendrons, because 
the Roses do not flourish under trees, and the 

L rU f^ S pt n ^ ^ wil1 not P rev ent the growth 
of the Rhododendrons." 

a ^ ° n t0 the Vineries, I noticed an 
attractive Rose border, with rock plants in 
tront, consisting chiefly " " " ' 
tians, Lithospermums, 
while just outside was 

Wright could explain its remarkable growth, 
and he rejoined that the clay soil suits the 
Kambler Roses, generally, and Dorothy Per- 
Kins, apparently, in particular. 

* The Rock Rose," he continued, "which you 
see m flower here, also likes a dry place. As 
to the Vinery itself, we only grow in this house 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, and in the other 
Vineries, Muscat of Alexandria. Beyond the 
early Vinery is a Rose house, in which we 
grow Roses during the winter, and Tomatoes 
during the summer. The varieties of Roses 



of Aubrietias, Gen 
and Alpine Pinks, 
an amazing specimen 
inquired whether Mr. 
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are Marechal Niel, Niphetos, Devomensis ; and 
of Tomatoes, Sutton's Best of All, Earliest of 
All, Satisfaction, and Ai." ' 

The Cultivation of Caladiums. 

We next made our way down a narrow path 
to the croquet lawn, which originally formed 
part of the orchard, and still contains a num- 
ber of fruit trees. It is divided by a Holly 
hedge from the fruit and kitchen gardens. 
These last, however, we did not explore until 
we had been into the houses, for Mr. Wright 
is an expert on Caladiums and Orchids, and 
I wanted to have plenty of time to see the 
collections. 

"Caladiums," he said, "are grown for show, 
and I devote special attention to them^ I 
allow them to remain dormant all the winter, 
shake them out in February, and put them 
right into the pots in which I intend them to 
stand all the season. By means of careful 
watering, they increase in size, and I start feed- 
ing them about two months after they are 
potted, changing the food as much as possible 
— in fact, I am a strong believer in treating all 
plants as human beings." 



varieties are C. candidum (white, with green 
vein), Rose Laing (pink and white, with pale 
green vein), Silver Queen very dainty silver 
colour), C. J. 1'ierpoint - Morgan .an older 
variety carmine, green-edged;, !*• »• "i" 1 " » 
^Se Huber'iU with crimson centre). 
Marquis of Camden, Barrell, and argy rites (very 

nice for edging)." . ,,. v and 

"All the plants look extremely healthy, ana 
ought to do you credit at the shows. I believe 
you are particularly fond of Orchids t 

A Bemarkable Orchid. 

"We are trying to work up the collection, 
and are gradually improving it. In the first 
house is a specimen of Stanhopea oseulata, on 
which I had a number of spikes of flower in 
the spring. After flowering, I pulled it to 
pieces in February, and now it is starting well. 
The variety is not much grown because the 
flowers only last three days, but they are very 
beautiful. Dendrobiums are one of the features 
of this house. We go in for a large number 
of D. fimbriatum oculatum ; the colour is 
orange, and it is a very nice, free-flowering 
Orchid, useful for buttonholes." 




Herbaceous Borders At Aldborough Hall Gardens. 



"Do you find that some plants will take 
more nourishment than others?" 

"Yes,- I do. For instance, a good-sized 
plant in a small pot wants more feeding than 
one in a large pot. As to the food given, I 
use various artificial fertilisers, liquid manure 
(when I can get it), and soot-water, varying 
the diet according to circumstances. Cala- 
diums, which are very strong-rooting plants, 
and make enprmous corms about four inches 
across, require plenty of heat, moisture, and 
a fair amount of sunlight, to get a good colour ; 
but the full rays of the sun should be avoided." 

"When are yours at their best?" 

"In July, because we show them then ; but 
they can, of course, be brought on whenever 
they are wanted. As to varieties, one of the 
best is Alice van Geert (white, with shades of 
green). This variety itself varies, and, as you 
see, there is a plant which is quite white and 
practically transparent." 

"What is the name of the very beautiful 
carmine shade?" «. 

a Triomphe de Comte. The cream-coloured 
velvety plant is Gaston Chandon, and the 
mottled green and bronze- veined red is Madame 
Alfred Bleu. In quite a small pot is a variety 
called Madame J. Gaulias, similar to Madame 
Alfred Bleu, but with a brighter leaf. Other 



"Do you cut many Orchids?" sj 
*They are all grown for cutting; the longer 
flowers are used for house decoration, and the 
shorter for buttonholes. The other varieties of 
Dendrobiums include nobile, Wardianum 
giganteum densiflorum, Pierardi, and thyrsi- 

«?vu- u Th f n there are ^ Cypripediums » 
Which do you consider the best Cypri- 
pediums for cutting?" 

"Two of the best are certainly Areus anH 
barbatum ; these will last for abo/t thr^e weeks 
after they are cut. I had a barbatum Tn a 
icin. pot, with thirty-five flowers on it Other 

Srum 2T:* ( °J th - iS ° rcMd a ^ Parish 

Winnianum T CS* 7 ahiable )» 

villosum. In this honll md 
plant of Angra^cum iSSSu^ ^i? * Jf**? 
Aerides Lobbi : the latter ?• o ano ^<* of 
species with a long, ^dr cal I^e *8ffi 

and P tse7S 
"Here," continued Mr. Wrieht «;„ 
?t C <Zu fn a Ph , al f?° psis Ri *«*adia na> Which 

suited it d well I that tt'-^ 
on one spike in May. The i&^fi^S 




but it is breaking out again, 
house, by the way, you will notice, has a much 
lower temperature than a stove, but it is quite 
hot enough for these Orchids. You may Hfc e 
to make a note of Coelogyne pandurata, whose 
blooms are gn en and black ; also of Epiden, 
drum Parkinsouianum, which does exceedingly 
well, flowering with the greatest freedom. j n 
May this plant had forty flowers on it. The 
feature of this house, however, is the collec. 
tion of Cattleyas, chiefly labiata and Mossiae. 
They are all imported pieces. I may say that 
when I buy imported pieces, I put them into 
the smallest possible pots for one season, and 
I never throw one away until it is clearly 
absolutely rotten. These are all useful for 
cutting, and some are very good." 

Lselia anceps in Baskets. 

"I observe that you have specimens of Lselia 
anceps in baskets." 

"The fact is they do much better in baskets 
than in pans. I suppose they like the teak 
wood. The plant you refer to was originally 
in a large pan, and was not doing well. I 
know it is considered a mistake to disturb 
Laelia anceps, but as soon as the roots were 
pushing from the last-made growth, I pulled 
it out, cut it up, and bound all the pieces into 
an i8-in. basket. In a few days the roots had 
nearly taken possession of their new compost, 
and it was quite evident that the shift had 
not caused any ill consequences. I treated 
another in the same way, with the same result. 
After flowering, these Orchids must be given 
a good long rest, and kept dry without undue 
shrivelling. The time they should emerge from 
their resting state will be seen by new roots 
pushing out from the base of the last-made 
growth. There is a psychological moment to 
repot or to re-surface. I follow this practice in 
the treatment of most Orchids, though it is in 
direct contravention of what is usual with 
Laelia anceps. Other Cattleyas grown are Trianse, 
Mendeli, Schilleriana, and Harrisoniae, now in 
flower ; this last has been repotted, and starts 
into growth earlier than L. anceps. Then there 
are two plants of Laelia crispa, which flower 
well. I keep these root-bound, and give them 
plenty of air. There is really no trouble in 
flowering this variety here, but if it is kept in 
a warm house, and watered constantly, it never 
flowers. Last year I had one spike with eight 
flowers, which is a tremendous record for L. 
crispa. You might add that there is a very 
fine specimen of Epidendrum O'Brienamun. I 
grow it in the Cattleya house, expose it to the 
light, and syringe two or three times a day. 
It keeps on flowering for six months, the 
leaves hard, and the spikes scarlet. Orchids 
which are rather difficult to grow are Miltonia 
Moreliana and spectabilis. I have two plants 
doing well ; they require a fair amount of 
shade, and it is most important to give them 
plenty of heat during the summer. Now we 
come to a cool house, in which- are a number 
of Cymbidiums. Orchids like a change, even 
if it be only from one position to another in 
the same house ; it is a mistake to keep them 
in the same house for a long time. Here is a 
Cymbidium Traceyanum, which I shall move 
into the cool intermediate house in September. 
Another variety which does well is C. Lowi- 
anum, just potted. In April I had a spike of 
this with eighteen flowers, in a 5-in. pot. 

The Least Expensive Orchids. 

"How many varieties of Oncidiums do J0 n 
grow?" 

"The principal are O. varicosum and 0. 



- 




Kogersii, Marshallianum, crispum, and Fo* «-- T 
We also grow a few Masdevallias, and in this 
house is a specimen of Miltonia vexillarium- 




Then there is the very cool house, cu-.~ 
the Odonto|lossum crispum. These are tn e 
least expensive Orchids ; they all flowered well, 
and are starting away strongly. I keep them 
mm as much as possible until September, ana 
tnen pot on, or repot, according to thetf 
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July 25, 1908. 

"What other plants do you grow under glass 
for showing?" 

"Achimenes, which are now in flower; they 
like plenty of peat until they bloom, and then 
they are removed into the cool house where 
you see them now. Other flowering plants 
grown here are Streptocarpus, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, and Cannas. The Streptocarpus 
were grown from seed last year, and include 
shades of pink, mauve, white, and red. I also 
grow Gloxinias from seed, throwing them away 
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after the second year. By the 



way, I oc- 



casionally cut two or three Gloxinias, put them 
in a little specimen glass, with a piece of Fern, 
and they look very nice. With regard to 
Cannas, I have all the Orchid-flowering varie- 
ties, which make longer stems, and are better 
for grouping, than others. The question of 
grouping is very important, because we show 
groups for effect. Begonias, I may add, are 
grown from seed, and I get a large quantity of 
the tuberous variety from a half-a-crown 
packet." 

The Fruit Garden. 

"There remain the fruit and vegetables?" 

"In the fruit garden, which is practically 
devoted to the cultivation of fruit, we grow a 
good quantity of Apples — standards and pyra- 
mids. The dessert kinds (standards), include 
Blenheim Orange, which produces a good crop 
every year and is a general favourite. Other 
varieties of standards are Devonshire Quarren- 
den, Beauty of Bath, Red Astrachan, Worcester 
Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Ribston 
Pippin (which cankers a good deal on this clay 
subsoil), Braddick's Nonpareil, Cox's Orange 
Pippin, and Baxter's Pearmain. Some of these 
varieties we grow as pyramids, and also Scarlet 
Pearmain. I think the pyramid or bush trees 
should be more generally planted. No ladders 
are required for gathering, - they are easily pro- 
tected against frosts, feeding and watering are 
more effectual, and thus finer fruits are ob- 
tained. Our standard culinary Apples include 
Wellington, Dumelow's Seedling, Northern 
Greening, Mere de Menage, Tower of Glamis, 
Golden Noble, Kentish Fillbasket (excellent), 
and Cellini Pippin. Peasgood's Nonsuch is 
excellent as a pyramid or bush. Our trees are 
not more than three feet high, bear well every 
year, and the fruit average four or five inches in 
diameter." 

"How do you grow Pears?" 

"On standards, pyramids, cordons, and 
espaliers. The varieties include Jargonelle, 
Williams's Bon Chretien, Triomphe de Vienne 
(very large, and excellent flavour), Beurre 
d'Amanlis, Beurre" Superfin, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Marie Louise, Doyenne" du Cornice (a 
grand Pear), Glou Morceau, Josephine de 
Malines, and Doyenne d'Alencon." 

"What about Peaches and Nectarines?" 

"Besides those we grow in the Peach-house — 
Harrington Peach, and Lord Napier and Early 
Rivers' Nectarines — we have, on the walls, 
Roy a? George, Dr. Hogg, Gross Mignonne^ 
Noblesse, Barrington, and Princess of Wales 
Peaches, which carry a good crop every year. 
The Nectarines on the wall are Early Rivers, 
Lord Napier, and Elruge.*' 
*Do you grow Cherries on the wall?" 
"Yes, and as standards, of which we have 
four very large White Hearts. On the walls 
are Black Tartarian Black Heart, May Duke, 
and Morella Cherries. The Plums include Vic- 
toria, Princess of Wales, Transparent Gage, 
Greengage, and White Magnum Borium." 

"You must not forget your picturesque 
Nut pergola.** 

"It affords a shady retreat for the feathered 
fruit-stealers in hot weather. The Filberts 
include Red-Skinned Exhibition, White -Skinned, 
and Kentish Cobnuts.'* 

The Kitchen Garden. 

I judge, by appearances, that you attach 
great importance to vegetables." 
* Ki Tl16 ^chen garden, in which all the vege* 
tables are grown, is a department which we 



cannot afford to neglect. I think, moreover, 
that a good garden, well stocked with vege- 
tables, is very pleasing, though there are many 
things to be done before they can be grown to 
perfection. 

"It is essential to have a good, deep, rich 
soil. This can only be secured by trenching 
or other means of working up the subsoil. I 
prefer bastard-trenching every year to ordinary 
digging, as by this method the bottom spit is 
turned as well as the top. All vacant ground 
is ridged during autumn or early winter 
months, especially stiff, heavy soils, as ridging 
exposes a greater surface to the action of the 
weather, which will crumble down in the 
spring like an ash heap, which is necessary 
for Potato culture, if good, clean, well-shaped 
tubers are required. For exhibition purposes 
or table, May Queen is a splendid early Kidney 
Potato, Ideal is another grand variety, and 
Reliance is a good cropper." 

"What is your system for getting Potatoes 
early?" 

" There are many ways of getting them early. 
Of course, frames are necessary to obtain a 




CyPRIPEDIUM ARGUS. 

(A well-grown specimen.) 

very early supply. I have started the sets in 
small pots, and then planted them in frames 
on gentle hotbeds. For outside planting we 
use May Queen. The sets are placed in shallow 
boxes as soon as received, as near to the glass 
as possible, on a shelf in the Peach-house or 
Vinery, to sprout. This will induce short, 
green, sturdy shoots, which are rubbed off to 
two at the time of planting (about February, 
on a Peach border), and we usually dig about 
Whitsuntide." 

" You have a large quantity of Peas ?" 

"For the earliest gatherings we sow Little 
Marvel, and the yield from this variety is truly 
marvellous. Other good early varieties are 
Ideal, Early Giant, Selected Duke of Albany, 
Centenary, Prizewinner, and Masterpiece. For 
the earliest,, we sow in strips of turf, twelve 
inches long and two inches wide, cut open the 
middle, nearly down to the grass, place in the 
Peas, and close up again, pack the strips 
closely in boxes, and lightly cover with soil ; 
this is generally done in January, When the 
seed has germinated, we place the boxes near the 
glass, and gradually harden off in frames, Until 
we plant put. Drills can be drawn as for sow- 
ing, only a little deeper. The strips of turf, 
with the Peas intact, are then put in the drills, 
and the soil drawn up to them, each side of 
the row being pressed gently. The plants must 



be about two inches high, strong, and sturdy, 
at planting-time." 

" Do you follow the practice of sowing Cauli- 
flower seed in the autumn?" 

" Yes ; and I winter the plants in frames. 
About the end of March they are put into the 
alleys of Asparagus beds, and come in very 
usefully for exhibition, producing very large 
heads, of first-rate quality. I find this a better 
way than raising plants in heat, which have 
to be carefully hardened off, whereas the 
autumn-sown, transplanted into frames, can 
have the' lights drawn quite off in mild 
weather. 

"As to Cabbages, we grow Flower of Spring, 
April, Tender and True, and Little Gem—the 
two first for autumn sowing, to stand the winter. 
Of Savoys we grow Best of All and Perfection." 

"Now, about your showing, and your own 
gardening career, Mr. Wright?" 

"I commenced under my father, at one of 
the oldest gardens in Suffolk — Rushbrooke 
Hall, which dates back to 1180. From there 
I went to various parts of Essex, Middlesex, and 
Surrey, and was general foreman in the gardens 
at East wick Park, Leatherhead. I was then at 
Coombe Lodge Gardens, Great Warley, Essex, 
for five years, as head gardener, and have been 
here four years. My first attempt at showing 
was three entries of fruit — Grapes, Peaches, and 
Strawberries, and I was awarded two firsts 
and one second. Last year I got seven firsts, 
three seconds, and three thirds, for plants, 
fruits, and vegetables." Alfred Wilcox. 



The Latest Corners. 



A New Campanula. 

CAMPANULA Kaddeana is the name of a 
new species of this protean plant from 
the Ural Mountains. It grows less than 
a foot in height, and has ovate, crenated 
leaves. The corolla is bell-shaped, of a fine 
violet-purple colour, and about an inch in 
diameter. The growth is very slender. It was 
shown at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, lately, by Mr. G. Reuthe, and obtained 
an award of merit. 



A New Pelargonium. 

This is a very distinct variety, and is called 
Fred T. Hamilton. Although shown as a 
Zonal, there can be little doubt that this is the 
result of a cross between a Zonal and an Ivy- 
leaved variety, the leaves being thick and fleshy, 
like those of the latter, while the semi-double 
blossoms, of a bright reddish-carmine hue, with 
violet markings, bear a considerable 
resemblance to those of an Ivy-leaved variety, 
also. It was shown by Messrs. W. H. Rogers 
and Sons, Bassett, Southampton, and secured 
an award of merit. 



Two Sweet Peas. 

k Dobbies* Mid-Blue is the name of a new 
variety of this popular subject, with moderate- 
sized flowers, having an erect standard, and of 
a distinct shade of blue. The other is The 
King, a fine variety, with flowers of an orange- 
red colour. Both were exhibited by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., and received awards of merit. 

A Useful Begonia. 

Colonel Lau&sedat is the name of a distinct 
double-flowering variety of this popular plant, 
having blossoms o£ a rich golden-yellow 
colour. Owing to its neat, dwarf habit, it will 
be useful grown as a pot plant, and also for 
bedding. It was shown by Messrs. J. Veitch 
and Sons, and secured an award of merit. 

A New Anthurium. 

This is called President Viger, and is a 
fine, vigorous variety, with large spathes, of a 

a V CrmiSOn colour - was exhibited by M 
A Truftant, of Versailles, who showed* several 
other varieties, and deservedly obtained an 
award of merit. 
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consisted wholly of fine new lands. Four Clematises in small tubs, well 
furnished both with leaves and flowers, were contributed by Messrs. 
Jackman. They were named Alexandra, rubella, Thomas Moore, and 
Mrs. James Bateman, all purplish blue sorts. Balsams were sbowu by 
Mr. Puttick, Park Road, Acton ; they were dwarf, bushy, and well 
flowered, the blossoms being as double as those of a Camellia. Hardy 
herbaceous plants in pots were well represented hy Mr. Parker, of Tooting, 
and by Mr. Ware, of Tottenham. Mr. Parker's collection consisted of 
large well-bloomed specimens of Coreopsis tenuifoba, and C. lanceolata ; 
Delphinium Hendersonii, a lovely deep blue ; Santob'na lavendulaefoKa, 
CEnothera Fraseri, a fine yellow ; Betonica hirsuta, and B. stricta, the 
double pink flowered Calystegia pubescens, one or two Campanulas, and 
others. 

Among ont blooms of herbaceous plants from Mr. Ware were some fine 
flowers of the showy Gaillardia grandiflora, spikes of the double-flowered 
Spiraea Ulmaria, a decided improvement on the single sort ; the beautiful 
Alstrcemeria lutea, the large-flowered Crinum-like Amaryllis longiflora 
alba, some spikes of the double-flowered blue Delphinium Mooreanum, a 
pretty and useful border plant. Besides out blooms, Mr. Ware also 
furnished a group of alpine plants in pots, and an admirable display of 
Pentstemons with large and showy flowers ; also a collection of Phloxes. 
A good collection of the last was also furnished by Messrs. Downie, 
Laird, & Laing. The alpine collection included white and blue varieties of 
the Campanula turbinata, a large open-flowered kind, and very dwarf ; 
Primula auriculata, Selleria radieans, and the rosy-flowered Lythrum 
flexuosum, a valuable acquisition to our stock of alpines, being of a some- 
what prostrate habit, and a very free flowerer. 

Miscellaneous collections of plants comprised some fine groups. Messrs. 
Veitch s exhibition itself was worth going a long journey to see. It 
contained among other things, Lomaria zamirefolia, a strong-growing 
beautiful fern, Adiantum peruvianum, a kind with large pinnae of graceful 
form ; A. amabile, a small pinnate kind, each leaflet being nicely fringed, 
also a very beautiful kind, Platycerum alcicome majus, an improvement 
on the old Elk's-horn ; some good crested silver and golden Gymno- 
grammas, and a pretty Selaginella called S. japonjca. There were, 
moreover, Araha Veitchii, one of the finest of Arahas ; the beautiful 
yellow -flowered coral-like Tillandsia Zahnii, several fine Dieffenbachias, 
such as D. Bausii, and D. braziliensis, the latter a finely spotted kind ; 
and some beautiful Dracaenas. Of Crotons we noticed a handsome kind 
called Youngii, the old leaves of which, like those of C. undulatum, assume 
a red and green colour, and the young ones, the first season, a yellow and 
green hue. Among flowering plants in this collection, the most striking 
was Lasiandra macrantha florihunda, the hloonis of which are very large, 
and of a deep violet colour. In Mr. B. S. Williams's colection were some 
fine varieties of Lilium auratum ; a good plant of Phormium Colensoi, one 
of the finest of the New Zealand Flaxes ; some good plants of Pandanus 
Veitchii, and a good pan of Sarracenia purpurea. Messrs. B. G. Hender- 
son & Sons had a nicely arranged group of bedding plants, for which they 
received a prize. Messrs. Lee, Hammersmith, Mr. Morse, of Epsom, and 
also Mr. Bester, Pine-Apple Nursery, exhibited good collections of stove 
and greenhouse plants arranged for effect. 

Amongst cut-flowers the greatest favourites were the Poses, the blooms 
of which were exceedingly fresh and beautiful. Two new Eoses furnished 
by Messrs. Paul & Son were very fine ; viz., a Tea called Chestnut Hybrid, 
and a Hybrid Perpetual named S. Reynolds Hole, which is one of the 
finest dark red velvety Eoses in cultivation. A stand of Tuberoses fur- 
nished by Mr. E. Webb, of Calcot, were so very fine as to make us regret 
that this sweet-scented flower is not more frequently seen at our exhibi- 
tions. Picotees and Carnations, in the form of out blooms were exhibited 
in fine condition by Mr. C. Turner and others. . 

Fruit was all that could be desired. Pine-Apples were numerous 
and excellent. They consisted chiefly of Queens and Providences, but 
there were also examples of Black Prince, and a fine fruit of Charlotte 
Eothschild, which weighed seven pounds eight ounces. One of the 
Providences also weighed ten pounds three ounces. There were some 
pot Vines bearing heavy crops of fruit, each having as many as ten 
bunches ; those from Mr. Cole being wonderfully good, plump, and well 
coloured. The most wonderful examples of Grape culture in the 
exhibition were, how r cver, two pots produced by Messrs. Lane, of 
Berkhampstead. On each of these there were no fewer than twenty 
clusters, all in excellent condition, the berries, as well as the bunches, 
being large and fine. Of cut Grapes, both white and black, there was 
no scarcity, and their quality, iu most cases, was of a high order. White 
kinds consisted of Buckland Sweetwater and Muscat of Alexandria; 
the black sorts of Black Hamburgh and Black Alicante. Several Melons 
were exhihited, but they comprised nothing very remarkable either in 
point of quality or kind. Only two Cucumbers were staged, called 
Wonder of the World, and said to be a hybrid between Highgate Eival 
and Telegraph. Peaches and Nectarines were pretty good, especially 
those which obtained prizes. The first prize Peaches consisted of 
Noblesse and Padley's Early ; other dishes comprised Eoyal George, 
Bcllegarde, Teton de Venus, Violet Hative, Admirable, and Incom- 
parable. Among Nectarines were Hunt's Tawny, Elruge, Roman 
Pitmaston Orange, and Newington. Cherries were not well represented 
only a few dishes being exhibited, but these were nice fresh-looking fruit; 
the kinds were Bigarreau, May Duke, Elton, aud Downton. Of Figs 
only a dish or two amongst collections of fruit could bo sceu. Norfolk 
Bearer Apples from E. Clark, Holmbush House, Horsham, Sussex, wore 
much admired, on account of the admirable manner in which they had 
been preserved. Strawberries, upon the whole, were as good as we have 
seen them ; the lands were Elton Pine, Princess Helena, Comte de Paris, 
British Queen, President, Lucns, Vicomtosse Hericart de Thury, and 



Sir C. Napier. Of bush fruits, such as Currants, Gooseberries, and Rasp- 
berries, there were only a few, the Raspberries being rather inferior 
in quality. Perhaps the most attractive fruit on the tables was a dish of 
what are called Water Lemons, or fruit of Passiflora laurifolia ; they were 
of a deep amber colour, and about the size of common Nectarines. They 
were accompanied by some of their leaves, which are thick and glossy, 
not unlike those of the common Laurel. 

Tb e dinner-table decorations were very interesting. It is evident that 
great improvemeuts have been effected in this direction by the many 
exhibitions that have been held during the past few years. The exhibitors, 
almost without exception, manifested good taste in their arrangements; 
so much so, that one regretted more prizes than the usual three were not 
given. The contrast between the groups shown on this occasion, and tho 
wonderful ones that were so often seen eight or nine years ago was 
marked indeed. The best group in the exhibition, that showu by Mr. 
Bester, was composed almost wholly of hardy plants, grasses, Spiraea 
ariaefolia, Roses, Forget-me-Nots, &c, all plants within everybody's reach. 
Some of the groups shown were greatly disfigured by the use of branched 
sses. In no case in which these were employed was a really good 
effect presented. They are quite wrong in design, and even such accom- 
plished artistes as Miss Hassard and Miss Blair failed to make them 
effective. The mixed arrangements of fruit and flowers were quite 
puerile, with one exception, to which a second prize was awarded. 
Bouquets of all kinds were very poor indeed. 

First-class certificates were awarded to Picotee Prince of Wales, P. 
Mrs. Allcroft, and a self-coloured Carnation, Prince Arthur, from Mr. C. 
Turner, Slough ; to seedling Picotees Miss Norman and Charles Williams, 
from Mr. Normau, 98, Crescent Road, Plumstead ; also to Hybrid Per- 
petual Rose S. Reynolds Hole, and Tea Rose Cheshunt Hybrid, from 
Messrs. Paul & Son. First-class certificates were also awarded to 
AnaEictochilus Ortgiesii, from Messrs. Carter & Co. ; to Lythrum flexu- 
osum, and to a species of Artemisia, from Mr. T. S. Ware ; to Curcuma 
petiolata, from Mr. R. Parker ; to a Hymenophyllum, from Colonel C. J. 
Cox, Fordwick, Kent ; to Dipladeuia amoena, and Gymnogramma gran- 
diceps, from Mr. B. S. Williams ; to Erica opulenta and splendens coro- 
nata, from Messrs. W. Rollisson & Son ; to Selaginella japonica, Croton 
Youngii, Adiantum peruvianum, Platycerium alcicorne majus, Dieffen- 
bachia braziliensis, Echeveria scaphyfia, Tillandsia Zahnii, Leptopteris 
Wilkensiana, Masdevallia Harryaua, and Lasiandra macrantha floribunda, 
all from Messrs. Veitch and Son ; and certificates of merit to aspecimeu 
Fuchsia, from Mr. G. Wheeler ; and to an Early Prolific Marrow Pea, 
from Mr. Evershed, of Godalming. 



C^OBITHARY^) 



OBITUARY, 

We have to announce with regret tne death of Mr. AVyuess, who has 
been for very many years gardeuer to her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace. He was a quiet, kindly-disposed man, who had many friends, and 
therefore his loss will be widely felt. He was an enthusiastic florist, and 
raised in his time several new kinds of Verbenas and Dahlias. Some of 
his seedling Dahlias, indeed, still rank among our best show flowers of 
that kind. 



COVENT GARDEN MARKET. — July 12th. 

Flowers. — Japan Lilies, grown in six or eight inch pots, are now 
plentiful. There are also several small specimeus of .tho beautiful 
Amarantus salicifolius, and of the sweet-scented double Gardenias. Cut 
flowers consist of many fine spikes of Orchids, blooms of Stephanotis, 
Pinks, Dianthuscs, Centaureas, Irises, Sweet Peas, Ixias, Roses, and 
others. 



PRICES op ERU1T. 



Apples half sieve 

Aprieots perdoz. 

Cherries per lb. 

Chestnuts bushel 

Pigs per doz. 

Filberts lb. 

Cobs lb. 

Grapes, hothouse ...lb. 
Lemons 100 



d. s. d. 

0 to 3 0 
•1 0 
2 0 
15 0 



2 0 

1 0 

8 0 

■i 0 

0 6 



0 te 6 0 



Melon6 each 3 0 to i 



Nectarines per doz. 

Oranges 100 6 



Peaches per doz. 12 0 

Pino Apples lb. 6 0 

Pliuns per hex 3 0 



Strawberries.. 

Walnuts bushel 10 0 

ditto per 100 1 0 



25 0 
2 0 



PRICES OF VEGETABLES. 



Artiehekes per doz. 4- 0 te 

Asparagus per 100 4 0 

Beans, Broad 0 0 

Beans, Kidney ...per 100 1 0 

Beet, Rod doz. 1 0 

Broccoli bundle 0 9 

Cabbage doz. 1 0 

Carrots bunch 0 G 

Cauliflower doz. 4 0 

Celery bundle 1 G 

Chilies per 100 1 G 

Golcworts doz. bunches 2 G 

Cucumbers eaeli 0 G 



Endivo doz, 

Fennol bnnch 0 

Garlic lb. 0 

Herbs bunch 0 

Horseradish bundle 3 

Leeks bnnch 0 

Lettuces scoro 0 



0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

II 

0 
6 
0 0 



Mushrooms pottle 

Mustard& Cress, punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley, ...doz. bunches 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas, Continental, quart 

Do. English do. 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney do. 

Tetatoes, New, per ewt. 
Radishes doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundlo 

Salsafy do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera bundlo 

Shallots lb. 

Spinach bushel 

Tomatoes doz. 

Turnips bunch 



2 0 to 3 
0 2 0 



0 0 

0 0 

2 0 

■1 0 

■1 0 

10 0 

0 « 



0 
!i 
0 
0 

(I 

0 

21 O 
1 li 
1 0 
1 G 
1 0 
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The Honourable 
Julia Constantia 
WYNDHAM. 

Effects under £450. 



26 February. The Will (as contained in Writings marked 
A and B) of the Honourable Julia Constantia Wyndham late 
of Connaught-terrace in the County of Middlesex Widow 
who died 1 November 1S71 at Summergrove near Whitehaven 
in the County of Cumberland was proved at the Principal 
Registry by Emily Lewis of 147 Edgware-road in the County 
of Middlesex Widow the Daughter the surviving Executor. 



WYNESS George. 



Effects under £1,500. 



11 October. Administration (with the Will) of the 
effects of George Wyness late of Garden Lodge Buckingham 
Palace Grosvenor-place Pimlico in the County of Middlesex 
Chief Gardener to Her Majesty who died 18 June 1872 at 
Garden Lodge was granted at the Principal Registry to 
Mary Ann Wyness of Groombridge in the County of Kent 

% 

Spinster the Daughter one of the Residuary Legatees 
substituted. 



WYNNE Edward. 

Effects under £200. 



10 April. The Will of Edward Wynne late of the City 
of Chester Carpenter who died 20 March 1872 at the said 
City was proved at Chester by Ann Wynne of 6 Canal-side 
in the said City Widow the Relict the sole Executrix. 



WYNNE Margaret. 

Effects under £100. 



6 February. Administration of the effects of Margaret 
Wynne late of Fair View in the Parish of Llangollen in the 
County of Denbigh. Widow who died 14 November 1871 at 
Cadoxton in the County of Glamorgan was granted at 
St. Asaph to Edward Price Wynne of Fair View Chemist 
and Druggist the Son and one of the Next of Kin. 



WYNNE Peter. 



Effects under £800, 



16 May. The Will of Peter Wynne formerly of the 
u Lion" Inn in the Parish of Llandrillo but late of Bala both 
in the County of Merioneth Gentleman who died 28 April 
1872 at Bala was proved at St. Asaph by Robert White of 
Rhydyglaves in the Parish of Gwyddelwern in the said County 
Farmer the sole Executor. 



WYNNE Richard, 

Effects under £100. 



25 June. The Will of Richard Wynne late of the 
(t Butcher's Arms " Crown - lane Denbigh in the Parish of 
Denbigh in the County of Denbigh Innkeeper who died 
31 May 1872 at the " Butcher's Arms " was proved at 
St. Asaph by Elizabeth Wynne of the " Butcher's Arms " 
Widow the Relict the sole Executrix. 



WYNTER Ruth. 



Effects under £300. 



18 March. 



The Will of Ruth Wvnter late of Flitwick in 



the County of Bedford Widow who died 20 February 1872 at 
Flitwick was proved at the Principal Registry by Caroline 
Hall (Wife of George Hall, Labourer) of Luton in the said 
County the Sister the sole Executrix. 



WYSE Janet. 



Effects under £300. 



13 December. Administration of the effects of Janet Wyse 
late of Liverpool in the County of Lancaster Spinster who 
died 3 August 1872 at Liverpool was granted at Liverpool 
to Hugh Wyse of Hooton in the County of Chester Commission 
Agent the Brother and one of the Next of Kin. 
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SYOX HOUSE FROM TUB PARK. 



the natural rainfall being sufficient. The 
eastern edge of the valley, from San Leandro 
to San Jose (which includes Haywards), is all 
" early," and the foothills produce ^the best 
and earliest vegetables sent to San Francisco. 
Three or four hundred feet above the valley 
are places where French Beans and Tomatoes 
grow and bear fruit all winter without shelter. 
Such a region as this is certain 
to be dedicated to the higher uses 
of horticulture. When Macaulay's 
mythical New Zealander returns 
from his famous meditations on 
the ruins of London (may that 
time be as remote as Atlantis !) 
he will possibly attend a Daffodil 
Conference in some as yet unbuilt 
metropolis of California. 

Charles Howaed Shinn. 



varied design, and those in which all the great 
lessons taught by Nature herself are faithfully 
pourtrayed. We would not for a moment give 
entire credit to the gardener for the beauty 
and interest of every place under his charge, 
but we know how much his quiet and good 
work is responsible for the splendid keeping 
displayed, not merely in the pleasure grounds 



and woodlands, but in those more 
domestic quarters of the garden which 
supply the comforts of the table. 

We are proud that many of Eng- 
land's best gardeners are contributors 
to The Gaedex, and one of this 
number is Mr. Wythes, a reproduction 
of whose portrait accompanies these 
remarks. For many years Mr. Wythes 
has recorded his experience in these 
pages, and assisted in many ways to 
bring horticulture into the foremost 
rank of pleasurable and profitable 
pursuits, and for this reason, that 
several of the vegetables wc enjoy 
upon our tables have been raised 
through his skilful hybridisation 
and selection. Among Potatoes, for 
instance, he has raised Syon House 
Prolific, English Beauty, and Slain 
Crop, and the man who can give to 
the world improved and new kinds of 
a food so important and wholesome 
deserves our thanks. There is greater 
romance about raising a beautiful 
Orchid, but a good and new Potato 
is an introduction of sterling worth 
to peer and peasant. In company 
with several other gardeners, whom 
we hope to include in this series, 
Mr. Wythes has given solid testimony 
to his skill as a gardener, and as a 
raiser of new things by his manage- 
ment of the gardens of historic Syon 
House and Alnwick Castle. We show 
views of the lake and house of Syon, 
but as this domain of noble trees has 
been described in The Garden previously, 
it is unnecessary to make further reference 
to them at present. All we can say is 
that of the many beautiful places in the 
environs of London, none contains trees of 
greater interest than those of Sj'on : many, 
indeed, are famous throughout the world, and 
among the first of their race introduced from 



WORKERS AMONG 
THE FLOWERS. 



(^mrTgeokge WYTHES^) 

^--- ^ V.M.H. 

IT is a pleasure to include 
among our " Workers 
Among the Flowers," one 
of those good gardeners of 
these isles, one of a large 
and enthusiastic band of men 
who have furthered in their own 
way the love for horticulture in 
our midst, and shown us ways of 
cultivating fruit and vegetables 
in particular, that have an im- 
portant bearing upon horticulture 
in its commercial aspect. As may 
be seen from our own pages, and 
from those of Country Life, the 
gardens of England are amongst 
the fairest features of the land, 
gardens of immense extent and 
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foreign lands. Other vegetables raised are 
Progress and Early Favourite Beans, and certi- 
ficated by the fruit committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, while of Cabbages, the 
autumn variety, St. Martin, was raised at Syon, 
and was also certificated recently. This was 
the outcome of crossing Christmas Drumhead 
and Rosette' Colewort. 

Those two excellent Melons, Beauty of 
Syon and Syon House, were raised at Syon, as 
their names indicate, and Mr. Wythes is also 
responsible for the dwarf race of Campanula 
pyramidalis, distinguished by the name of 
" Compacta." 

Of course, to know whether a gardener is 
worthy of his reputation, one must see the 
gardens under his charge, and as many gardeners 
— we use the word in its broadest sense — are 
aware, to spend a few hours at Syon is pleasure- 
able, and to the younger members of the 
calling profitable also. There one may 
find the Vanilla grown to_ perfection, 
Bananas, and all the attribute* of a 
splendid English domain, while the plea- 
sure grounds are filled with groups of 
the best hardy flowering shrubs. We 
have written sufficient to show that the 
gardener who loves his work has a great 
influence upon the English gardening, 
and when one is placed near London, as 
Mr. Wythes is, many outside duties are 
performed willingly for the benefit of 
fellow workers. Mr. Wythes has been 
for many years a member of the com- 
mittee of the Royal Gardeners' Benevo- 
lent Institution, of the fruit committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
is one of the Victorian Medallists of 
Honour. He is a sound judge, a successful 
exhibitor in the past, and throughout his 
career has interested himself in horticul- 
tural societies. When gardener to Lord 
Hatherton, Teddesley Park, in Stafford- 
shire, he was secretary of the important 
Teddesley Park Society, which included 
nine parishes. 

In gardening, as in all other walks in 
life, only perseverance and true devotion 
to duty mean success. 



sorts are much prettier than others, developing 
quite freely, yet without undue crowding flowers 
on a convenient length of footstalk. It is a great 
mistake to severely disbud, as is commonly prac- 
tised by growers for exhibition. The Pompons 
never look better than when the}' are grown freely 
in sprays. All that is necessary in the case of the 
more crowded buds is to thin them out slightly. 
When pinched up in the usual way their charm is 
gone, and it is. a mistake to grow them in the usual 
way for exhibition blooms. 

A few of the more noteworthy varieties are: — 
William Westlake, the finest example of the larger- 
flowering Pompons ; the colour is a beautiful rich 
canary-yellow, sometimes tinted red. It is a 
mid-season variety, developing large blooms when 
disbudded to about twelve blooms to each plant, 
and is a superb sort when grown without dis- 
budding. The plant is robust and of an excellent 
habit of growth. A striking contrast to the last- 
named is William Kennedy. This, too, is a fine 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 




POMPONS AS DECORATIVE 
PLANTS. 

IT is difficult to understand whj r the 
pretty little Pompon Chrysanthemums 
are so neglected, even by those who 
wish for plentj' of cut flowers. Iso- 
lated instances could be mentioned 
where these dainty blossoms arc 
fully appreciated for the purpose under notice, and 
even in these cases anything like a representative 
display is rare. 

The Pompon Chrysanthemums are of easy 
culture, and the flowers possess a charming 
variety of colours, and vary from the smallest 
button-like flowers to those of medium proportions. 
The bushy habit of the plants is another point in 
their favour. 

Many growers propagate much earlier than is 
really necessary, the only advantage of this early 
work heing that of developing plants of larger 
size. At any time during the spring and early 
summer the propagation of the Pompon sorts may 
be taken in hand with every prospect of success. 
Plants raised thus late do not, of course, attain 
the proportions that those struck earlier do, yet 
they are quite large enough for most purposes, 
and are not so long under cultivation. From an 
April propagation plants are developed, each of 
which in the flowering season will be found 
carrying a large number of flower sprays. Some 



MR. GEORGE WYTHES, V.M.H. 

large bloom when disbudded, and the colour is a 
lovely crimson-amaranth. The best of the bronze 
Pompons is Mr. Holmes, an old variety, rarely 
met with nowadays. This variety when at its 
best has rich deep bronze-coloured flowers. Comte 
de Morny is still regarded by some with favour ; 
it is of a distinct bright purple colour. Rosinante, 
blush rose, and Mrs. Bateman, a buff sport from 
the last-named, are two sorts which have a special 
charm for me. Rosinante is very pleasing in 
colour. To see these varieties at their best, the 
plants should be disbudded, the length of flower- 
stalk being very limited ; the plants are very 
dwarf and robust. Another distinct sort is Osiris, 
more often seen on the exhibition table than any- 
where else. Either disbudded or naturally grown, 
it is a very refined and pleasing flower, the colour 
being a soft rosy pink, edged with gold. Rubra 
Perfecta is rather later in its period of flowering 
than most others. It is a large flower when 
severely disbudded, and its rich purplish crimson 
colour and golden reverse give it a striking ap- 
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pearance. Another flower very similar in form 
to the last-named is Perle rles Beautcs, which is 
amaranth-crimson colour with bronze reverse. 
This also is rather later than the majority. A 
pretty little plant is Florence Carr, which has 
medium-sized, deep bronze-coloured flowers with 
golden tips. The two gems for late work are 
undoubtedly Snowdrop, pure white, and its j'ellow 
sport Primrose League. They are better when 
grown without being disbudded, developing into 
ideal decorative plants with handsome sprays of 
miniature blossoms, which are unsurpassed for 
decorative uses. For late November and early 
December displays they have no equals. 

Before closing permit me to refer to two or three 
of the late October sorts. These are best re- 
presented by Mile. Elise Dordan, the rose-pink 
globular Pompon which should always be partially 
disbudded, and which is without a rival to-day. 
Yellow Gem, a fimbriated yellow Pompon, which 
should be grown naturally, no disbudding what- 
ever being permitted. The plant develops 
into a perfect bush specimen and each flower 
is on a nice length of footstalk ; and Vcsuvt', 
unrivalled for late October displays. The 
last-named is very much like a miniature 
Japanese Chrysanthemum, with pretty 
twisted floret sand a rich crimson-red colour, 
tipped golden yellow. In this case disbud 
slightly. D. B. Crane. 
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PLANTS FOR EDGING. 

A HARD, cold-looking edging will 
spoil the prettiest garden. Tile, 
which frequently splits in 
winter, slates, and wood are 
|^ abominations, wood perhaps the 
least objectionable of all, but 
this breeds fungi, and looks unpleasantly 
formal. Soft stone, or stone from the 
district, makes, with plants planted between 
or at the sides, a delightful edging. The 
plants Cerastium, Aubrietia, fientianella, 
Saxifrage, Stonecrop, House-leek, or what- 
ever may be used, cover the stone in time 
with their cushion-like growth. One of the 
prettiest edgings is that composed of the 
ordinary white Pink and Mrs. Sinkins, or 
any other variet}-. I also admire the fringed 
Pink of the cottage garden. In a descrip- 
tion of a well-kept garden, where the Pink 
was used as an edging, the writer says : 
" On entering the garden one is struck by its 
neatness and order. What was taken at 
first glance as well-kept Cerastium proved 
to be nothing but the common white Pink. 
As a bordering I never remember having seen 
anything more pleasing or neat, and it 
certainly looked better than the sombre 
Box or formal red tiles." One thoroughly 
enjoys the perfumed flowers in early summer, 
and the silvery tufted growth at all times. 
The Pink is as charming in winter as it is in 
summer. Spring is the time to form a Pink edging. 
Plant the tufts thinly, sufficiently deep to bury the 
stems, and then make the soil firm about them. 
Thrift or Sea Pink (Armeria vulgaris) is another 
pretty edging, the time for planting which is the 
spring ; and the following is a list of other things 
suitable for this purpose : — 

Arahis, Auhriefias, — The purple colouring of the 
Aubrietia flowers is very rich in spring. We enjoy 
masses of growth rambling even on to the walk. 

Algmtm.— A. saxatile, the yellow flower of 
spring so frequently seen in rock gardens and in 
the borders, is very useful as an edging of the 
rougher kind. 

Daisies. — The double crimson in particular, but 
the Daisy enjoys a cool soil, and is not always 
satisfactory as a permanent edging. 

Gentiandla. — This must be planted in a prepared 
moist soil, loam for preference. It is not happy 
everywhere, but where it succeeds forms a perfect 
mat of growth. When it becomes flowerless, replant 
it. Mr. Wilson has yards of edging of it in his 
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that Hernandez, Nov. Plant. Mexico, 4'c, Vol. IV., 
chapter 10* on p. 107, compares the habits of the 
plant (P. mexicanus) with the Musk Rose, 
and he says, moreover, that a sweet and 
agreeable essence is distilled from its flowers. 
Hooker, in Botanical Magazine vol, 124 ( 3rd 
series, Vol. 54), says that P. mexieannsis scarcely 
distinguishable from solitary flowered specimens 
of P. grandlflorus, WiUd... B&tani&al Register, 
t> 570 f except by its scented flowers, but observes 
that P. grandiflorus is a native of the Eastern 
United States, from Virginia southwards. P. 
mexieanus was collected by Hart w eg, aud reared 
in the C his wick Gardens of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society about the year 1835, Lindley 
figured it there in 1842 from a plant 2 feet high 
only, and having smaller leaves and flowers than 
native specimens or the Kew plant shows, Hooker 
further says that the plant appears to be common 
in Mexico from north to south, growing wild in 
hedges at elevations of (3,000 to 8,000 feet in 
Oaxaca and about the city of Mexico, It was 
also collected in Guatemala,, in the department of 




ME, EDWIN MQLYNEUX. 

g niche, at an altitude of 6,000 feet, by Mr. J. 
Donnell Smith and others, Schleehtendal con- 
sidered P. mexicanns to be the Aeuiioth, or 
climbing aquatic shrub of Hermmdez, who figured 
it and alludes to It as growing in wet places, and 
either creeping on the ground or as scrambling 
up trees. " At Kew Gardens, P. rnexicnnus is 
trained on the south wall of the Orchid house, 
where it flowers freely annually in June, but it is 
not hardy" (Hooker). The perfume is so deK- 
ciously aromatic that the plant might be worth 
the attention of the cultivators of perfume in 
South France and elsewhere- Other remarks 
about this species will be found in the Gardeners* 
■ Chronicle, vol. i. ' {new series), p, 753. 

F. W. Burbidge. 



ME. EDWIN MOLYNEUX, Y.M.H. 

There are few better known men among 
gardeners than Mr. Edwin Molyneux, formerly 
gardener to W, H. Myers, Esq., Swanmore Park, 
Bishop's Walt ham, and now steward to the same 
gentleman at the same place, Mr. Molyneux 's 
fame rests primarily upon his successes during 
many years in the cultivation and exhibition of 
ChryHiLntbemums. What Chrysanthemum grower 
is there but has read Moljneux's Chrysanthemums ? 
But Mr. Molyneux*e experience is not limited to 
the growing of Chrysanthemums, and we hav<- 
the pleasure to publish his portrait fW the first 
time in the Garden&rs* Chronicle in Connection 
with the exhibition of vegetables to In' held next 
week at Chis w i ck . Man y y t >a rs a go M r * M o 1 y neux 
exhibited' vegetables fur competition, and during 



all the subsequent years he has been called upon 
frequently to judge the produce of others, hence 
the hints to exhibitors he has written on p. 220 
will be helpful to beginners. The following par- 
ticulars of ilr. Molyneux's career are given in 
his own words : 

" Born at Sproxton, near Helinsley, Yorkshire, I 
commenced my gardening career at Stillington 
Hall, York, where I stayed seven years, getting; 
a thorough grounding in all departments of a 
general good garden, where no department was 
neglected for the sake of giving greater attention 
to another. The next two years 1 spent under 
Mr. Campbell at Sutton Hall, near York, where 
the cultivation of fruit-trees, kitchen and flower 
gardening were the main features. After this a 
short time was spent in Messrs. Backhouse's 
nurseries in York, and from there I went to Toug 
Hall, near Leeds, a garden especially noted for 
Pineapple culture. After making a brief stay 
there I went to Messrs, P. A A t Dickson 3, Chester, 
who sent me to Major Walter's garden near 
Birkenhead as foreman, where I stayed three years. 
Grapes, bulbous plants, especially Hyacinths, 
Tulips^ &c. ? were exhibited frequently and suc- 
cessfully from these gardens at the shows of the 
Royal Botanic Society in Liverpool, From there 
I removed to a small place at Rock Ferry, taking 
full charge ( and won many prizes for exhibits of 
fruit, especially Grapes, at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birkenhead, &c. Here I stayed two years, and 
then moved to Camp Hill, Wool ton, Liverpool, 
where I remained nearly two years with the father 
of my present employer, who afterwards bought 
Swanmore Park, to which place I removed in 
September, 187S. 

*' All the houses were rebuilt, and an entirely 
new garden was formed t to which additions have 
been made at several times. The garden is what 
is known as a general one, and all departments 
are given equal attention. Perhaps the principal 
features are Chrysanthemums, Grapes, vegetables, 
hardy plants, shrubs, trees, and lately Roses, 
Through the great kindness of my employer, 
who is passionately fond of gardening in all its 
phases, I have been permitted to lndd the privilege 
of membership of one of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's Committees for 'many years/* 

Mr. Molyneux was awarded a Victorian Medal 
of Honour in Horticulture at the time of the 
initiation of the Medal in 1897. His knowledge 
of practical gardening and horticultural exhibi- 
tions is unusually extensive. 



TREES AND SHRUBS. 

* — — » 

CORN US AUREAJSPATHL 

The subject of this note forms a very desirable 
and effective shrub associated with others, or as a 
solitary specimen on a lawn, the beautiful soffc- 
yellow tint of the foliage form iu^ a striking and 
pleasing contrast to the surrounding green- leaved 
plants. To form specimen bushes, the plants 
from the earliest stage should be cut into shape 
annually in the autumn, when they have shed 
their leaves. The shoots, trimmed off from 12 to 
IS inches in length,, mny then W inserted j ,>r 
5 inches deep in any kind of soil, but preferably 
in a sandy loam, in rows from |15 to IK inches 
apart, and at about I) inches in the tows. Cuttings 
thus treated will root in due time and make 
useful plants the following year, ready for 
transplanting after the fall of the leaf. 

Other good varieties of the Dogwood are I . 
alba, which attains to from S to 10 feet in height, 
according to quality of soil and climatL-al con- 
ditions — it has deep red bark, oblong leaves, 
and white flowers : <.'. ;iiu-ea elegant i3s*im;i tneolnr 
fol. variegatis { Silver-striped), and C« sanguinea 
(common Dogwood), and one of the most 
effective of our native shrubs. The bark of 
the young shoots being bright red, the flowers 



white, and the fruit purple, renders it a very 
telling and desirable subject to be included in all 
shrubbery borders, and also to be planted in 
irregular clumps on the verge of woods, on either 
side carriage-drives, &c* All the species of Dog- 
wood are easily rooted, robust growers, and moT© 
or less telling in effect, and therefore should be 
more generally and extensively grown than they 
now appear to be. H, W. W. 



EO, WYTHE S, Y.MJEL 

l5^ s ~^a^Qrding our readers a portrait^ef^Mr t 
George W^^Ee§Triea4 gardeneTToTbe Duke of 
Northumberland, Syou House, Brentford, he 
may be described as a typical out - of - doors 
garde ner* Although being at Syon, be is charged 
with the care of one of the largest conservatories 
in England, and with a large number of other 








Ma. GEORGE WYTHES, 

plant and fruit-houses, the natural Ivnt of 
the man is to take the greater interest in 
the vegetable and fruit gardens , and in the 
pleasure-grounds and arboretum. Few gardeners 
have been awarded a greater number of medals 
by the Royal Horticultural Society for exhibits 
of vegetables, fruits, and plants which were con- 
tributed some years ago from the Syon gardens. 
He holds two Gold Medals at least for very 
complete collections of vegetables staged at the 
Drill Hall. This fact alone should be suflScient 
to stamp Mr. Wythes as a vegetable specialist f 
but his interest in vegetables has led him further 
than mere cultivation, behaving raked many new 
varieties of Potatos, Cabbages, Vegetable Han-owe* 
Artichokes, &c. ; and of fruits, several g^od varie- 
ties of Melon. Most of these have been recog- 
nised by the Fruit and Vegetable Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and have been 
distributed through the trade to gardens over the 
country. 

Mr, Wythes has a note upon " Improvement in 
Vegetables " on p. L'lM, and in our next issue he 
will have something to say about certain new 
varieties. For many years Mr. Wythes has been 
an active member of the Royal HorticultimLl 
Society's Fruit Committee, and was one of the 
original " sixty" gardeners awarded th<- Victoria 
Medal of Honour in Horticulture in 1897. Mr. 
Wythes has been at Syon for the past seventeen 

years, having succeeded the late Mr. Ibridge, 

and was formerly gardener to the late Lord 
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Hatherton, of Teddesley Hall, Staffordshire in 
whose garden he effected man j improvements in 
a comparatively short term of service. Previous 
to that Mr. Wythes had experience in many 
establishments as journeyman, foreman , and 
head gardener. 



HINTS TO EXHIBITORS OF 

VEGETABLES. 

No one will deny that this has been a good 
season generally for the growth of vegetable s. 
The rainfall may have been excessive for crops 
growing in heavy retentive mils, but it has been 
very helpful in others of a lighter nature , and 
especially where the soil is shallow or rests upon a 
gravelly sub-soil. Vegetables possessing' a con- 
siderable degree of perfection have been exhibited* 
especially by cottagers and amateurs. Now that 
Shrewsbury is past, the attention of the Vegetable 
world is centred on the exhibition to be held at 
Chiswick on the 29th inst., which it is hoped 
will be better of its kind than any hitherto held. 
Here we shall expect to see many of the 
champions enter in friendly rivalry for the Blue 
Ribbon of vegetable cultivation. 

A hint or two to those who have not had much 
experience in exhibiting may possess interest and 
be of some use to them. I need hardly say I do nut 
intend these notes for such well-known exhibitors 
as Messrs. Beckett, Gibson, Bastin, Bowerman., 
&c., but merely for the beginner. 

Selection of the various specimens is a point on 
which many beginners err. They are apt to 
attach too much importance to mere size. I 
do not deprecate size in vegetables entirely. In 
some kinds of vegetables considerable size is an 
absolute necessity for the attainment of high 
quality, while in other kinds size is a serious demerit. 
Extreme size in Fotatos, Cauliflowers, Cabbage s, 
Vegetable - Marrows, Beet, Carrots, Turnips , 
Mushrooms , Cucumbers and Lettuce is detri- 
mental to appearance and to good quality, and 
offends good taste, Judges are not at all likely 
to encourage the exhibition of such produce by 
awarding first prizes* 

In the case of Onions, Peas, Tomatos [? E»,], 
Parsnips, Celery and Leeks, size is an advantage 
if it is accompanied, as it should be, with sym- 
metry of outline and freedom from blemish of 
any sort. No one will dispute that the larger an 
Onion is — of the Ailsa Craig type, for example — 
provided of course it is shapely, with no " neck," 
thoroughly matured and clear in the skin, the 
greater recognition it should receive at an 
exhibition. 

It is the same with Peas, a shapely pod of any 
variety containing ten peas in the best condition 
for consumption, large individually, of the deepest 
green , uniform in shape and size, and of good 
flavour, the pod itself carrying dense bloom on 
the outside, free from speck of any kind, thrip 
or otherwise, cannot fail to be superior to one 
that contains but eight peas. In the ease of 
Carrots, extreme size is detrimental, for seldom, 
if ever, do large Carrots possess good colour, 
which is the most valued quality in these roots. 
If the skin of a Carrot does not carry that rich 
orange-red tint which is bo pleasing, it is hardly 
likely to possess it in the core. In no vegetable 
do we look for so much symmetry as in a Carrot ; 
colour, shape, and medium size are necessary for 
perfection in this vegetable. 

Exhibitors of limited experience make a great 
mistake in selecting their Turnips; seldom do 
they consider what the inside is like, but 
study very closely outside appearances, whereas, 
f 'Of what use is a * woody s Turnip P' J I 
would ask. Be certain the inside is firm 
and juicy, then consider the outside appearance. 
I need hardly say that blemishes due to wire- 
worms or other cause cannot be tolerate cb 



neither can extreme Size. The roots should 
be rather small, firm, shapely, and clear in 
colour \ whether it be white or yellow. I might 
continue with examples of selection, but fear I 
have already trespassed on space. 

In conclusion I would point out the desirability 
of obtaining absolute distinctness in varieties. 
In making a large exhibit such as will be shown 
in Class 93 at C his wick, described in the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Schedule, as a ,r Collection 
of Vegetables occupying not more than SO square 
feet, Amateurs," I would advise exhibitors not to 
include any varieties the distinctness of which is 
not easily apparent. Pay more attention to 
quality than to mere variety. For instance, an 
extra dish of Fotatos, Tomatos, Onions, or Peas, 
if of extremely high quality, would be preferred 
tn a close competition before a fanciful dish of 
any vegetable that may be shown merely for the 
sake of obtaining variety in the collection, such, 
for example, as Garlic or a second dish of Spinach. 
Do not overcrowd the dishes, but arrange them 
so that no difficulty will be experienced in an 
inspection of the exhibit by the judges or the 
public, bearing in mind that this show is intended 
to be educational. E. Mofyneua?. 



ROTTERDAM. 

\Bm Supplementary Illustration J] 

The railway journey from Antwerp to Rotter- 
dam does not appear particularly interesting to 
the traveller who is familiar with the railway 
scenery in our own island, the country which, is 
traversed including many hundreds of acres 
of Fir-trees of medium size, and abundance 
of water and bog land. The tedium of the 
journey is broken a little by the overhauling of 
one's luggage at the Dutch frontier town of 
Kosendaal, or, if travelling in the opposite direc- 
tion at the Belgian town of Esschen j and by the 
great and handsome bridges near to Kottordam, 
which are rare instances of the triumphs of 
engineering. 

The horticulturist also notices with interest 
various nurseries quite close to the station plat- 
forms- Amongst these is the celebrated estab- 
lishment that belonged to the late Charles Van 
Geert at Calmpthout, and which is now known as 
the Societe Anonyme Horticole de Calmpthout. 
There are many acres of trees and shrubs culti- 
vated there, and the stock consists of out-of-door 
plants. A little further on, at Rosendaal, is the 
nursery of G, Heerma Van Voss, and at Ouden- 
bosch those of Looymans &> Sons, Van der Bom, 
Jos. de Bruyn, and others. These are a few only 
of those that may be seen from the railroad, and 
in some instances the train runs through thenij 
there being nursery-stock on either side. 

Arriving at Rotterdam there are many features 
of great interest, including the numerous canals 
and the fish -market, quite available to the fishing- 
smacks although situated in the town itself. The 
principal attraction for the horticulturist, how- 
ever, lies in the Zoological- Botanical Garden 
(Dlergaarde)* outside the Delft Gate en the 
northern side of the town. It belongs to the 
Zoological Society, and the area of the Botanic 
Garden is about 35 acres {14 hectares), containing 
fifteen glasshouses. The superintendent of the 
plant department is Mr, Johann F. Wilke* an old 
Kewlte, who has held the position for twenty years. 

In respect to out-of-door gardening, few places 
could be less suitable than this site. It is open 
to the north, being exposed to the coldest winds* 
and the atmosphere is generally laden with smoke 
and fumes from the town. The garden might be 
much improved if adequate shelter could be 
provided, but it is regrettable that the railway 
line bordering on the north prevents any addi- 
tional planting for this purpose. 

When we visited Mr, Wilke in April, many of 
the flower-beds were filled with Violas, but being 



a Dutch garden the beds in summer are always 
planted in the formal carpet fashion, with similar 
species of plants to those used in this country for 
the purpose. Each year there are raised between 
40,000 and 50,000 plants for this style of bedding, 
a detail that in itself must necessitate a large 
amount of labour and attention. There are 
fifteen glasshouses, many of them of large size 
and containing good specimens ef interesting 
plants. The most remarkable, and one that 
causes most surprise to visitors, is that known* as 
t; The Whisky Bottle " house, the glass roof being 
formed of hollow glass-bricks 3J inches thick. 
The invention was from Switzerland, and the 
house is said to be capable of keeping out as 
much as 20° of frost without having to use any 
fire -heat. It is quite a curiosity, but beyond 
this we suspect the idea has little to recommend 
it. The interior is heated to stove temperature, 
and contains heat-loving species of plants, in- 
cluding a collection of Nepenthes. 

In the Water-Lily house, where the Victoria 
Regia is cultivated in a large oval tank 50 feet 
long and 33 feet wide, having no hot- water pipes 
in the soil, there was a very fine specimen of the 
interesting Commelinaceous plant, C o eh II o stem a 
Jaeobianum, bearing its sweetly-scented, bluish- 
purple flowers in abundance. Alpinia nutans was 
also conspicuously in flower. A specimen of the 
large-flowered Sobralia Cattleya was remarkable 
for its great size and healthy appearance. It is in 
a mammoth pan, and had eighteen or twenty 
growths 5 feet high. It flowered two years ago. 
S. macrantha was also in excellent condition in a 
tub that must have measured as much as 3i feet 
across. Asparagus Sprengeri, suspended in large 
baskets, was doubly attractive owing to the plants 
bearing a plentiful crop of its bright red- coloured 
fruits. A plant of Casuarina (the only genus in a 
Natural Order bearing its name), with its roots 
in a pot submerged in a tank, is remarkable for 
being about 20 feet high. 

From the Water -Lily house a porch leading to 
another house filled with good specimen Van das 
in variety contains climbing Koses, but the 
atmosphere of the porch or cor rider is too hot 
for some varieties to succeed well, though others 
appear to enjoy it. In another house a fine plant 
of the well-known Angriecum sesquipedale was in 
flower. In this corridor Column e a Schiedeana 
was in bloom. It is a Mexican herbaceous 
climber j and its Gesnevaceous flowers are some 
2 inches long, marked with yellow and brown — 
an old plant, but by no means commonly 
cultivated. 

The large winter garden or conservatory, of 
which a view is afforded by the Supplementary 
Illustration, contains some fine specimens of 
greenhouse and half-hardy species, of which 
mention may be made of Dicksonia antarctica, 
28 feet high j big specimens of Cereus, and of 
Agave ferox t &c* In an adjoining house con- 
taining economic plants, one of the best speci- 
mens was Arenga saccharifera. 

In another house there is a collection of Cycads 
and allied species, amongst which was noticed a 
big-leaved form of Encephalartos Lehmanni. A 
collection of plants of the fantastic Strelitaia 
Regime (Bird of Paradise plant), that happened 
to be blooming, showed how variable is the 
species, for the flowers of each plant differed 
from the others a little in size or shade of colour. 

The Palm -house has a dome 59 feet high, and 
is a building of considerable dimensions. Some 
of the best plants are Washingtonia robusta, a 
very pretty specimen about 7 feet high; Livis- 
tona olivseformis, and Kentiopsis macrocarpa 
(Eentia Lindeni), about 14 feet high. 

Some very pretty Cinerarias were in flower in 
a house that was gay with a miscellaneous col* 
lection of plants in bloom, the principal feature 
of which consisted of great banks of Rhododen- 
dron (Azalea) indicum profusely flowered. The 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

f 4 ■ 

Wind. 

i To the gardener generally wind is re- 
garded far more a* foe than friend, since 
in many cases it is necessary to take pro- 
tective measures in the shape of wind 
screens, or selection of sheltered spots, if he 
r desires to see his Horn I pets attain their 
full beauty. Without wind, however, that 
is, with a perpetual Calm, not only would 
the horticultural and agricultural world be 
in :i parlous plight, but the 
general cnndil ions of environ- 
ment, which by their own 
variability and diversity have 
led to the evolution of euch 
innumerable types of organ it- 
life, would be entirely changed. 
Winds, in fact, are simply mani- 
festations of that wonderful 
system of atrial currents which 
form one of the most vital 
factors of existence. By their 
agency inconceivably vast 
volumes of life-giving water 
are wafted from the tropics 
across the oceans, either in 
the visible form of clouds, or 
invisibly as unoondcLsed vapour. 
On reaching land they deposit 
much of their precious burden 
to feed our streams, and in the 
form of rain or snow irrigate 
the thirsty soil in an infinitely 
more perfect manner than can 
be done by any artificial system. 
Without the wind not only 
would the air be stagnant, hut 
the oceans also, since it is 
almost entirely by wind agency 
that the great circulatory 
system of the world of waters 
if maintained. This being so, 
ft little consideration will show 
us that as it is by the induced 
currents of warm water from 
tropical regions that our 
northern seas are raised in 
temperature, the great polar 
ice-cap, even though deprived 
of the snowfall brought by the winds, 
would invade an immensely larger 
area than it now occupies, by the freezing 
of all the temperate seas. The land it- 
self, too, would be much colder deprived of 
the -southerly air current*, and, in short, 
the probability would be, that the greater 
part of organic life would become exiincr. 
A perfectly stagnant atmosphere would he 
nu/apable, too, of replenishing the supply 
ot carbonic acid which is so essential to 
Plant life. It has been demonstrated that 
m the lands of dense forests the carbonic 
acid over the wooded area would be entirely 
exhausted in a year or two, being locked 
'P m the timber which it so largely contri- 
bute* to form. By the ' ~ 



exhausted air is constantly renewed, and, 
without it, vegetation must cease for the 
reason given. Animal life, apart from its 
dependence upon vegetation for its sup- 
port, would perish by exhaustion of the 
oxygen constantly inhaled and exhaled as 
carbonic acid by its combination with the 
carbon waste of the body. It is there- 
fore abundantly obvious that the wind is 
an essential factor to all organic existence. 
Happily, however, there is no fear that 
Mich a condition of stagnancy, and conse- 
quent death, can arise. The mobile air 
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largely determine the rainfall, since the 
retention by the breezes of their precious 
burden of aqueous vapour is dependent 
upon their temperature, a lowering of 
whirli results in decreased capacity to re- 
tain, and, if lowered enough, in a fall of 
rain, snow, or hail, as the case may be, 
by simple condensation of the .surplus. 
Thus when the warm southerly vapour- 
laden winds reach our shores from the At- 
lantic, and strike against our chilly hill 
or mountain tops, a portion of their load 
is immediately condensed as rain, and, on 

the .same principle, we can see 
the reason why the strongly- 
heated, widespread sandy de- 
serts of the east are compara- 
tively rainless, not because the 
air is devoid of aqueous vapour, 
but because there is no induc- 
ing cause for deposition of that 
which it undoubtedly contains 
to a large degree, there, as 
everywhere else in the aerial 
ijeea», at the bottom of which 
we live, and of which the winds 
are the tides and currents. 




wind the partially 



lias to vield to a thousand and one subtle 
influences bred from the all potent rays of 
the sun. and the varying conditions of the 
surface of the earth* The very revolution 
of the earth itself breeds the great air 
currents of the trade winds. The surface 
of the soil and that of water absorb the 
sunheat in different degrees, and as air by 
expansion becomes lighter the more it is 
warmed, upward currents are generated 
over warmed areas, and lateral currents 
are induced to compensate, these constitut- 
ing winds of greater or less force. Hence 
quite apart from the major causes of pre- 
valent winds across the oceans, there are 
innumerable local conditions which prevent 
stagnation. These local conditions also 



ot years VI i\ U eoi*I>V Wythes 
was well known to cur readers 
through his writings in these 
pages, especially in our ''Work 
for the Week " columns, and in 
matters dealing with fruit and 
vegetable culture. Latterly, 
however, since his retirement 
from the charge of the famous 
Syr in House* Gardens, Brent- 
ford, Mr. Wythes' [>en has not 
been so busy. An eminently 
practical man. Mr. Wythes is 
recognised as one of the ablest 
exponents of the arts of vege- 
table and fruit culture, ami the 
methods he adopted or improved 
upon are now followed in more 
gardens than we can number- 
Asparagus culture, stra wherries 
as annuals, high-class potatoes,, 
and hardy cabbages ami kales 
are a few of the subjects to which 
he gave great attention, and he raised 
several excellent varieties of melons, 
French beans, cabbage, potatoes, etc. Fruit 
culture at Syon was no small thing, the 
forcing of straw bet lies and grapes being 
carried out on a very large scale, but with 
these, as with bush fruits, stone fruits, and 
apples and pears Mr. Wythes was abso- 
lutely master of his craft. Mr. Wythes 
has had a varied experience. He ix a 
Worcestershire man, mid was educated at 
the Queen Klizabeth Grammar School, at 
Worcester, but, losing both father and 
mother earlv in life, he was not able to 
take full advantage of the tuition to which 
he was entitled as the sou of a freeman 
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of the city, because lie hud to turn out 
H ml earn hi* living. He served his appren- 
ticeship at Whitbourrie Hall, then a large 
place. and extremely well kept up* He 
then went as journeyman in the gardens at 
Abernant House, Glamorgan, where Mr. 
Fothergill, a wealthy gentleman, had a fine 
garden and extensive herbaceous borders, 
and here he was made outside foreman at 
the early age of eighteen years. After a 
stay here Mr. Wvthes went to The Hendre. 
Monmouth, the seat of Lord Llangattock, 
who was then J. A. Rolls, Esq. ; here he 
remained as foreman for three years, and 
was offered the post of head gardener, but, 
wishing to gain further experience, he 
refused the offer, and went as foreman at 
Knole Hoiim\ Siumouth, ;in<i from ihenee 
to'Wohurn Abbey, where he was plant lore- 
man for a vear. After a short stay at 
Messrs James Veitch and Sous' Chelsea 
uurseiy. Mr. Wvthes acted as general fore- 
man at Stourton Ha IK Horncastlo, for a 
time, and then became superintendent of 
the Alexandra Park, Manchester, where 
summer bedding was a great feature, and 
the decorating of the town hall was part 
of his duties- Here he stayed three years, 
and then became head gardener to H. W. 
Freeman, Esq,, at Thurston Hall, Chelten- 
ham, and during a period of five years he 
became famous in the Cheltenham district 
as a successful exhibitor oi orchids, stove 
plants, fruits, and vegetables. For two 
years of this time Mr. Wvthes was chair- 
man of the Cheltenham Gardeners' Society, 
then a very flourishing institution. On 
the death of Mr. Freeman Mr. Wvthes as- 
slimed the charge of f^ord Hatherton J a gar- 
dens at Teddesley Park, Staffs, remaining 
with him, and also with his son, who pre- 
sently succeeded to the title, for three and 
a-half years. Lady Hatherton was sister to 
the Duchess of Northumberland, and when 
the charge of the famous Syon House gar- 
dens became vacant, on the death of Mr. 
Woodbridge. Mr. Wythes was recum mended 
for the post by Lady Hatherton, and every- 
one knows how, for a period of nineteen 
years, he increased the fame of Syon, 
served two Dukes of Northumberland, and 
made a name for himself. Mr. Wythes is 
a member of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety's Fruit and Vegetable Committee, a 
competent judge of garden produce, and he 
is one of the original holders of the Victoria 
Medal of Honour in Horticulture, He is 
also treasurer of the National Vegetable 
Society. Latterly, since his retirement 
from Syon, Mr. Wythes has lived in Brent- 
ford, but he is now moving to Bovingdon, 
near Heme! Hempstead, and the good 
wishes of all his friends for many years 
of happy and peaceful retirement will go 
with him. 

International Horticultural 
Exhibition — The Rev. W. Wilks in- 
forms us that a public meeting will beheld 
on Tuesday, April 5, at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westmin- 
ster. S.W., at 4 p.m., to consider the ad- 
visability of holding an Intern-itionnl Hor- 
ticultural Exhibition in London in 1912, 
and to appoint a committee of manage- 
ment. 

Adaptation of the Plant to 

the Soil- In the course of the second 
of the rwo " Masters " lectures on the 
adaptation of the plant to the soil, Mr. A. 
D. Hall, F.R S., said the results of an 
inquiry into the classes of soils favoured 
by various cultivated crops showed the 
great importance of the mechanical con- 
stitution of soils, on which depended the 
power of the soil to hold water, and conse- 
quently also the temperature of soil and 
air. Referring to the peculiarities of t lie 



soii most favourable to fruit culture in 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, he said the soils 
found by experience most valuable for fruit 
culture showed remarkable similarities in 
the proportions of clay, silt, and sand pre- 
sent. So with, soils best suited for pota- 
toes, hops, and barley. With reference to 
the chemical factors governing plant 
growth, all good soils were neutral or 
faintly alkaline, but soil aciditv was tin- 
favourable to plants only indirect 1 v by its 
influence on the development of soil bac- 
teria and fungi. The third factor con- 
sidered was file presence or absence of 
carbonate of lime. Some plants, such as 
the legumes, might be classed as definitely 
lime loving, but in other cases lime was 
negative in action. 

The Spectroscope and Plant 

Study. — What should prove a most in- 
teresting and instructive lecture is to be 
given at the Royal Horticultural Hall, on 
Tuesday, April o, a! 3 p.m., by t he Rev. 
Professor V* ll< nslow, V.M.H., whose sub- 
ject is, "Tln> Use of the Spectroscope in 
the Study of Plant Life/ 1 



The Late Mr. D. Thomson, 

V.M.H., who died in October last, did 
so much in the <-ourseof his long and active 
life for the advancement of horticulture 
that the proposal to perpetuate his memory 
can hardly fail to obtain the attention and 
support of horticulturists generally* As 
will be wen from the letter we publish on 
another page of this issue, it is suggested 
thai the memorial take the form of a fund 
from which to grant pensions to aged and 
infirm gardeners and their widows, the 
fund to be administered bv I he committee 
of the Gardeners' Itoval Benevolent Insti- 
tution. No more suitable means of keep- 
ing alive the name of one of the greatest 
I5i itish gardeners of his day could well be 
conceived, and we trust the promoters of 
tlx 1 movement will reeeive such liberal 
support that the fund will be sufficient to 
materially augment the number of pen- 
sioners of the Gardeners' Royal Benevo- 
lent Institution, And thereby worthily 
honour the memory of Mr. I). Thomson. 

New Public Garden at East 

bourne. -The conversion of Motconie 
Garden, which was recently presented 
by the Duke of Devonshire to East- 
bourne, into a public pleasure ground is 
lap idly approaching completion. This 
beautiful spot is in the centre of the old 
part of the town, and in preparing it for 
public use an endeavour has been made to 
preserve, as far as practicable, the natural 
features of the ground, and to avoid an 
over-elaboration of detail. 

Pseony flowered Dahlias at 
Wisley. — The following prefatory note 
to the report on the trial of dahlias at 
Wisley, in li)(H>. which appears in f he cur- 
rent issue of the R.H.S. 41 Journal, ,r is 
deserving of the attention of those who 
grow dahlias for garden decoration : " One 
hundred and nine stocks of dahlias were 
grown for trial in the garden, the object of 
the trial being to ascertain the value of 
the plants for garden decoration. Those 
varieties that do not throw their flowers 
well above the foliage are, of course, useless 
for this purpose. All the stocks were 
planted out the first week in June, and 
although good plants were put out scarcely 
any growth was made until August, when 
all made excellent growth and flowered 
profusely late in the season. The |kcoiiv- 
flowered section formed a grand mass of 
colour, and for effect in the garden were 
much superior to any other section. There* 
can be no question as to the value of this 



class, but to enable them to display their 
habit and beauty to the best advantage 
plenty of space should be given, for each 
plant, not less than four or five feet apart 
each way. A moderate application of 
manure to the soil before planting, and a 
mulch of manure when they commence to 
blossom, are of great assistance to them." 

Women Gardeners. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Horticultural College, 
Swan ley. recently held al the Caxton Hall 
a highly satisfactory report was submitted. 
This stated that there was a steadily in- 
creasing demand in secondary schools for 
"Garden Mistresses," who, in addition to 
practical outdoor work, should be compe* 
tent to ground the pupils in one or more 
M, ienti!i< >uhjects. The number of studenU 
on the books for the spring term Ibis year 
was sixty-five, for the summer term 
seventy-nine, and for the autumn term 
sixty-one. Of twenty -six applications for 
teachers of gardening and Nature study in 
schools and institutions and gardeners in 
charge of school gardens nine had been 
filled by students from the college. 
Twenty-eight applications for head gar- 
deners had been received, ami eighteen for 
companion and under gardeners. The 
silver salver for the highest aggregate of 
marks in the diploma examinations was 
won by Sophia Hymans de Tiel. In the 
Royal Horticultural Society's general 
examination nine students entered : ^ three 
were placed in the first class and six in the 
second class. 

f The Carnation Year Book 

which has been received within the past 
few days, is the official publication of the 
Perpetual Flowering Car nation Society, 
and we congratulate the committee ou 
their being able to give practical effect to 
their desire to present the members with 
an annual publication wholly devoted to 
the race of carnations with which the so- 
ciety is specially concerned. It contain* 
the annual report and balance-sh*^ 
rules, a list of members, a list of the 
prize-takers at the exhibitions held m LHJJ 
and a budget of information on perpetual 
carnations and their cultivation, the hist- 
named contributed by the leading BfcltWM 



A Hybrid Strelitzia.— There ha> 
recently flowered at Kew a hybrid stre- 
litzia, raised by Mr. W. Dalli more, who 
crossed S. Regime with S. augmta eleven 
years ago. We gather from the " Kew Bul- 
letin n that the plant is 5ft, high and has 
ten leaves, shaped as in S. augusta. m 
the petioles are 18in. long and the hhnles 
2ft. by loin- The peduncle is axillarj. 
18in, long ; the spathe is horizontal as in 
Regius?, with several vertical fl°* ei J 
w hich expand in slow succession and are o 
a pale watery-yellow colour. There is 
wide difference" between the two t& l * ntS * 
S. augusta having a woody stem <> 
more high, while 8. Regina* has no distinct 
mm, hut the tuft of leaves spring from « 
fleshy root-stock. Both the parent spec** 

were also in flower in the s ime house. 1 
hybrid 1ms been named S. Kewersus. 
general appearance of the flower m 
Kew f ensis resembles that of S. Itegin^ ir ° ^ 
Moselv than that of S. augusta. The st * 
mens are enclosed in the fused petaj-stiea 
in the hybrid and in S. Region h " t Jf'J 
exposed in S. augusta. The small J 0OtK 
retal of the hybrid, however, is much mor 
like that of S. augusta, and it if, t also |nk 
teresting to notice that the m^Fg 
patches at the base of the mp*» 
jjugusta are also present in a similar 
tinn in the hvbrid. 
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OBITUARY 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

VERONICA TO NAME (If. 7'. I-:., Su rtrt/i. — Ye- ; 

Um Qowcx you wad is that of the beautiful veronica 
Hulkeana. recently illustrated in Tut: Uardf-N. We arc 
not certain if it is now (low-nun at Wisley, but we think 
it very probable. In any cast- it flowers well in many 
Surrey gardens, and we recently saw it in full flower 
against a wall on a south slope in a garden at Ewhiir-t. 
From the flowering spray you send, we think tin- plant 
miht In doing well. It seldom makes luxuriant growth, 
but it likes a sunny spot, and you might with advantage 
remove sonic of the surrounding shrubs. 

ENGLISH IRISES (J Lanaukire Riatttr). — Then an two 
well-marked types of bulbous Irises - those known as 
I- Xiptuum or Spanish Irises, and L xiphioides or En Hill 
Irises. The first named are the earliest to (lower — early .lone 
usually— and are characterised by quite -mail bulbs, 
rather grassy foliage, sparsely produced. Ilnwer - stems 
from 1} feet to 2\ feet high, and shapely flowers embracing 
white, pale and deep yellow, blue of several shade*, bronze, 
Ac. The English Irises have much larger, rougl.er-eoa'cd 
bulbs, sturdier steins, dcidedly stronger, arching, pro- 
nouncedly channelled foliage, bolder, broader-pet ailed 
flowers, and a colour range largely in blue, purple, reddish 
violet and shades akin, with not a few wIiom- (lowers are 

splashed or marbled. These sun d the Spanish kind- 

by about a fortnight ; hence both are valuable. Tie 
English Irises prefer a stiller, mooter soil than the Spanish, 
the latter being the most popular in decoration. Then 
there is a modern set of bulbous Irises called " Dutch 
Irises," which, while earlier than either of the others 
named and embracing a Hue colour range, arc likely lo 
take a leading place m the garden. The-e precede the 
Spanish in flowering by ten days or so, the towel*, of a 
glorified Spanish type, being* very handsome. Early 
autumn is the best time to plant them, when they are 
best obtained in tin- dry slate from the dealers in bulb-. 
They are quite hardy, but generally are best if lifted each 
year in July and cleaned and rested for two or three 
mouths. 



EORGE WYTHES, V. M. H 

BY tin 1 — d«.Uh ul (jluij.l UUhfs w hich 
occurred recently at Folkestone, where 
the funeral took plate, we mourn the loss 
of a well-known and highly-respected 
British gardener. Tor many years his 
energies were devoted to the upkeep of the historic 
gardens at Syon House, where he carried out 
many great improvements. He was very skilful 
in management and m the raising of new vegetables, 
and was an accomplished judge. Mr. Wytlus 
retired from the management of the gardens at 
Syon House in the autumn of 1906. 

At one time, when he enjoyed good health, lie 
was a regular contributor to these pages, and his 
notes on vegetables, of wh.eh he was a recognised 
authority, were greatly appreciated. He was also 
part author of " Vegetable Growing Made Easy," 
an authoritative work published by C ountry Life 



THE GREENHOUSE. 

BULBS ON THE STEMS OF FREESIAS (A. L.).- 

The formation of bulbs on .lie- stems of Frcesias is not 
very unusual, as we have known of other varieties "one- 
times doing the same. If, however, your white one 
invariably does so, it is certainly very much out of the 
common. We cannot quite make out from JTOUI Query if 
this is so or not. 

ANOPLOPH YTUM KRAMERI NOT FLOWERING 
(A. >le G7.-P\). — This, which i- by some authorities include: 
in the genus TillamBia, and by others in Yi iesia. is a native 
of Brazil, and requires the temperature of a warm house bo- 
lts successful culture. It should be potted in a upo-1 

mainly consisting of fibrous pent, with a little sphagnum 
BMfSJ and silver sand. The put in which it is planted must 
be well drained. It needs to be freely Wittered, especially 
during the growing mason^ but a1 all time* thC soil must be 
kept moist. Water will frequently collect in the cupdikc 
centre of the plant formed by the vasifi»rm--haped leave*, 
but it need not be emptied mit except in the depth of 
winter. The probable cause of font nlant nol towering 
is tliat, being suspended from the roof without anything 
in which to root, it does not receive rafflcteul nourishment, 
and is therefore too weak to bloom. In a state of Nature 
it is found limit frequently as an epiphyte on the branches 
of trees, in which case the roots run in the vegetable 
debrit collected in the forks and similar pliees, If yon 
treat your plant in u more liberal manner, ft* above advised, 
it will, in all probability, gam strength and flower 111 dis- 
course. H may also be successfully grown in a Suspended 
basket, in which case the same compost and treatment Bl 
recommended for poi culture should be followed. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

MANURE FOR POTATOES \lt. />'. II.*. We are glad 
of the Opportunity .,1 helping you in a small way in the 
good work you are proposing to do for the |(ed cross. 
It will be an advantage if you can spare ft hi He of MlO 
manure you mention to place at the Imi torn of I he I n neheK 

before panting begin*: it will help tt» give the Potatoes 

a good start. The following has been proved to be one 
of the best special manures for Potatoes, and is recom- 
mended by Dr. (•rifflth*- Superphosphate of btne, 71b.; 
nitrate of soda. 'Ulb. : kaiuit. :;llh. Mix well together 
and scatter half of it over the bottom of the row* 
before planting. Scalier the second half on the surface 

of the sod round tin- plant* when they are about 5 Inches 

high and ju-t before they are earthed 1 p. The above 
quantity is sufficient for a rod or perch ol soil 

NAMES OF PLANTS. — *\ H . Uvnftod -1. Irr- pallida; 
"J, I. Baveacens ; 3, too much faded to recognise ; 4. 
lioroineiini plantagint um : "p, D. Columna* ; fl, Anncr-a 
uiaritinia Laurt.eana ; 7, Veronica etin-rea ; H. I.imnantl.< - 

Douelasil; !'. Garden Pink, probably Mrs. Blnktns; 10, 

Saxifraga granulata (lore plena; 11, OBnwtlum Bieher- 

-leini! : IS, Saxifraga canahculata.- E. At. If. // 

Primula involucr-ita 1 Himalaya). //. (/., Sumter. — 

Nenttia Nldup-avis (Blrd^-nest Orchi-i. This h the 

normal condition of the nlant.' -E. AT. T. — 1, Cytisus 

si "sililolius ; 9, Eroliuto Mane^-avii, 
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THE LATE GEORGE WYTHES, V.M.H. 

and included in the Country Lift' Library. He was 
the raiser of many Potatoes, including Syon 
House, Prolific, English Beauty and Main Crop, 
also Beans Progress and Early Favourite, and 
the autumn Cabbage St. Martin. At one time he 
had the management of the gardens at Alnwick 
Castle as xvell as those at Syon House, and previously 
he was gardener at Trddesh-y Park in Slaffnrd- 
shire. By perseverance and true de\*otion to 
dnt\' the deceased did an immense amount of 
useful work, particularly in connection with the 
improvement of kitchen garden crops. He was 
a Victoria Medallist of Honour, a member of the 
fruit and vegetable committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and for many ypars a 
nieiul»T ot committee of the Gardeners' Royal 

Benevolent institution. 



time, was compelled by illness tt> retire a short 
time ago, and went to reside at Terraughtie 
ottage, on the estate. He was gardener to Mr. 
erries Maxwell at Terraughtie before he succeeded 
to Munches, and was so much esteemed by his 
employer that he remained in charge during the 
time the mansion was occupied by successive 
tenants, who held him in equal esteem. Mr. 
Scott was an able, all-round gardener, but took 
special interest in florists' flowers, which he cul- 
tivated with miich success, and of uhi h he was 
a highly competent judge He took a warm interest 
in local horticultural movements and was a member 
of committee of several. He was mui h sr tight 
after as a judge at local and other flower shows. 
In other circles Mr. Scott was highly respected for 
his sterling character, and this was shown by the 
large attendance at his funeral at Troqueer 
Chun hvard 00 May 30. 



SOCIETIES 



CHARLES SCOTT. 

We regret to announce the death, on May 26 
of Mr. Charles Scott, head gardener at Terraughtie, 
Dumfries, in the employment of Mr. VV. J. Herries 
Maxwell oJ Munches for a long series of years. 
Mr. Scott, who had been in failing health for some 



WAR HORTICULTURAL RELIEF FUND. 

ml itinc. at the speakkil's house, westminster 
Palace. 

In aid of the Fund beJAl raised by the Ladies 1 Committee 
on behalf id the horticulturist of Belgium, Northern 

ranee. Serbia ami Poland, Mrs. Lowther most generously 
offered to hold a meeting by invitation at the Speaker'* 
House, ami undertook to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The meeting was held on May ^4 at 5 110 p.m., 
and was attended by sueh ,1 large number of visitors that 
it was necessary to hold an overflow meeting as well as 
that which was originally arranged. 

The [light Hon. Lewis Harcoiirt kindly took the chair, 
and in appealing on behalf of the object of the meeting 
drew attention to the skill Ol thC Belgians in horticulture 
and to the indebtedness of British gardeners, both of the 
present and of the na>t, to the horticultural enterprise 
of helghtm. 

The President of the Ladles' Committee. Lady Northcote, 
CT.| appealed <>u behalf of the Fund, and in the course 
Of her speech showed, by reference to Belgium, the high 
degree of perfection which toe horticulture of our Allies 
bad reached when war broke out. Bach part of Belgium 
specialises in -nine branch ot horticulture, and the inter- 
ruption of U. e trade, uud the damage done to horticultural 
slocks and plant, is so widespread and grievous that 
unless help is forthcoming when peace is restored, the 
countryside will be laced with ruin. No help can be 
given which is more likely to be productive than that 
which enables the small cultivators to re-start their 
industries at the earliest possible moment. 

sir Harry Witch, V.M.H . in supporting the appeal, 
expressed the gratitude of the Council of the Hoyal 
Horticultural Society to the Ladies' Committee anil the 
President. Lady Northcote, for the splendid services 
which they were rendering In connection with Che Royal 
Horticultural Society's War Horticult ural IN lief Fund. 
He drew attention to the fact that the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society was by no means routining 
its energies to obtaining funds for the relief of horti- 
culturist- in the countries of our Allies. Many months 
ago. the Conned, realising what u large scope exists for 
growing vegetables and thovers in the grounds attached 
to the hospitals and base camps in Flanders, entered 
into communieat ion with 1 he Commanding Oflhvrs of 
the bospttefai and camps ami offered to supply them, 
tree of charge, with ti e neces>nry -eeds and plants. The 
offer was accepted enthusiastically, and during the last 

few months many hundreds of consignments of vegetable 
seeds, flower seeds, flowering shrubs, evergreen shrubs, 
Rosen, ,Vc, bad been sent to over fifty of the largest 
hospitals and base camps, lie read communications 
from the Commanding OfflOOCT showing how greatly 
these gifts are appreciated and how much the seeds and 
plants arc doing to provide convalescent soldiers and 
others with occupation, enabling the camps to obtain 
adequate supplies of fresh vegetables ami beautifying 
what would otherwise have been barren and desolate 
trait- of country. He ventured to think that with the 
knowledge of these facts before them, the visitors at the 
Speaker's House would he encouraged to contribute to 
the full extOIll Of their powers to the object for which the 
meet Ing was called. 

A vote id thank- to the chairman and speakers was 
promised by Field-Marshal Lord GrvnfejL 0 C.B.. 
fi.CM.fi . who referred to his visit last autumn to the 
Front, lb* found that the officers in charge of the camps 
were must anxious to do Mine thing to improve the 
grounds andei their charge, and accordingly the Council 
of the Hoyal HortleuUurn] Society issued an appeal for 
bulbs to the horticultural trade. As a result of that 
appt al. upwards of a ton ami a half of bulbs were 
despatched for planting In the hospital grounds in 
Flanders, 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTUEAL 
(Aberdeen Branch ). 

May 20.— The quarterly meet Lug of this branch 
was held Hi' the Aberdeen University Buildings 
on. Saturday t the 20th pit. Professor Trail, presi- 
dent, occupied, the chair. It was agreed i hat no 
excursion be held this season. Thereafter an in 
teresting discussion on " The present and prospec- 
tive condition of the timber trade arising from 
conditions of war/' was opened by Mr. C. S, 
France, retired forester, Aberdeen. 



PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION*. 

Mat 23. — At a meeting of the Floral < lommitfcee 
of the above society held on the? 23rd ult. the 
society's Award of Merit was i* rait ted to the Per- 
petual-flowering 1 * Malmaison 1 ' variety Mrs. 
My lea Kenned v, exhibited and raised by Stuart 
Low and Co., Bush Hiil Park, The new variety 
represents a Perpetual- flowering Carnation, re- 
s ambling Princess of Wales. 



LAW NOTE. 



LANDLORD'S RIGHTS IN GARDEN 

PLANTS. 

At the West London Police Court recently a 
tenant claimed the right to remove a number of 
Eos© trees from the garden of a house of whicli 
she was surrendering the tenancy. The plaintiff 
stated that it had been understood at the time 
i if taking the house that any plants which were 
put in should be permitted to be removed in the 
event of the plaintiff's leaving. The magistrate 
decided, however, that any promise made by the 
landlord to that effect was not binding, th.-rv 
having' been no consideration therefor. He 
further stated that if plaintiff wished to pursue 
the action further it would be necessary to take 
proceedings in a County Court, a police court 
having no jurisdiction in the matter, as Rose trees 
fixed in the soil were according to law freehold. 



^George WytheO-Wc much regret to re- 
^rrr?r~~t hc. dnaih rxst^Mv. <ieo. Wythes. Y.M. li., 
late gardener of the Duke of Northumberland at 
Syon House, Brentford, and Alnwick Castle, 
Northumberland. Mi\ Wythes wa& born at 
Worcester in 1850, and commenced his garden- 
ing career in Herefordshire. He was employed 
successively at several large establishments, and 
obtained his first position as foreman at The 
Hendre, Monmouth, the residence of Lord 
Llangattoek. He was subsequently foreman at 
Knowle, Devon ; Wobum Abbey, Bedfordshire ; 
Fhxton Hall, Suffolk ; and Stourton HalL Lin- 
colnshire, In 1876 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of th© newly-form?d Alexandra Park. 
Manchester, a post which he relinquished in 
order to become head gardener at Thirlestaine 
Hall, Cheltenham. On leaving Ihirlestaine Hall 
ho was appointed head gardener to Lord Hather- 
ton, at Teddesley Park, Staffordshire, where 
his services met with very high appreciation on 
the part of his employers. In 1888 Lady 
Hatherton recommended Mr. Wythe? to her 
sister, the Duchess of Northumberland, as suc- 
cessor to the late John Woodbridge, who 
was gardener at Syon House for many years, 
a later period Mr. Wythe* undertook the 
superintendence of the gardens at the Duke*R 
Alnwick seat, which necessitated frequent jour- 
neys by train to Alnwick. 

It was during his term of service at Syon 
House that Mr. Wythes came prominently be- 
fore the gardening -public, owing to the nume- 
rous exhibits he contributed to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's meetings. Few men have been 
more consistent exhibitors than Mr. Wythes was 
for a number of years- His exhibits included 
plants, fruits, and vegetables, and it was rare 
for him to be entirely unrepresented at any 
of these shows durinE the nineties. He ob- 
tained several Gold Medals for collections of 
vegetables, and the medals awarded him must 
have exceeded the number obtained by most 
gardeners of hi* day— though perhaps surpassed 



now by Mr. Beckett and some others. Mr. 
Wythes inbrod?uo*d a number of novelties. Some 
of the best known include Potato .Syon House, 
Dwarf French Bean Wythes* Early i rem. Pro- 
gress, and Favourite, and Melon. Syon House and 
Svom Perfection. He was a member of the com- 
mittee of the Gardeners' Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution, on which body he served for something 
like thirty yeaTs. He was also a member of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society for upwards of a quarter 
of a century. He acted as treasurer of the short- 
lived National Vegetable Society* in which he 
took a great interest. Since his retire 
merit from Syon House in 1906 he had lived at 
Folkestone, where ho died at the end of last 
month. His wife predeceased him by several 
years; they had no children 




THE LATE- GEORGE VTTHE*. 



i 'ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Carnations from Seeds : IF. L. Warren. Carna- 
tions may be raised from seeds sawn in August, 
but the results, compared with the usual prac- 
tice of sowing in spring, would not repay the 
extra trouble and labour involved. 

Cucumbers Dying : B. B» The leaves of your 
Cucumber are affected by Cucumber Spot. 
Spray tho plants with livsr of sulphur. There 
ia no disease on the fruits themselves, which 
have died for lack of nourishment owing to the 
unhealthy condition of the foliage. 

Daphne Cuttings : G. M. P. You do not state 
which species of Daphne you have failed to 
strike. All the members of this genus require 
extra careful treatment. It is immaterial 
how the cuttings are made, but tin* usual 
practice is to pull them off wjtli a heel 
of old wood ana lightly trim the rough ends 
with a sharp knife. The compost in which 
they are inserted should be of a very sandy 
nature, and great care must be observed in the 
watering of the cuttings. Watering is best done 
by dipping the cutting pots in water up to the 
rim of the pot or just below it, By doing this 
the collar of the plants is kept dry, which is 
important until the stems have become suf- 
ficiently hardened to withstand overhead 
waterings. 

Names op Fruits : A. /. K. Apple Northern 
Spy. 

Names of Plants : E. D. The dense ohrub is 
Olearia myrsinoides ; the shrub with black 
flowers is Pittosporum undulaturn ; tli3 blue 
flower is Polemooium coeruleum ; the Rhodo- 
dendron Is Tt. campylocarpum. — D. Tl r . T. 1, 
Crassula lycopodioides ; 2, Sedum spectabile ; 
3, Sempervivum sp. ; 4, Oxalis sp. ; 5. Arenaria 



serpyllifolia ; 6, Sagina procumbens \ 7 } Sedum 
reflex urn ; 8, Carex peitdula ; 9. SUyrinehium 
striatum ; 10, Gingko biloba. — Edwin Durham. 
1, Ceanothus Veitchianus ; 2, Exo chorda 
grand ill or a ; 3, Lavatera Olbia ; 4, too advanced 
to identify correctly. — A. M. 1, Cestrum 
elegans ; 2, Peraphyllum ramosissimuni. — 

H. F. h\ 1, Alyssum alpinum ; 2 } Alyssum 
alpestre; 3, Potent-ilia eplendens; 4, Poientilla 
ambigua ; 5, Juniperus communis var. fas- 
tigiata. — M. T. H<>*Iam. Pyrus Aria (White 
Beam Tree). — A. C. Acer camjpeetre. — R. E. 

I, Brassica beuuif olia : 2. Geranium hmlk- ; 
3, Chelidomum ma] us. — /. B. L. The fungus 
is Coprinus micaeeus ; it is not edible. — 
Jumbo. l f Nepeta Mussinii ; 2, Rosa rugosa 
white variety ; 3, Centranthus ruber. 

Peas Eaten by Insects : P. S. W> The plants 
are attacked by the Pea and Bean weevil. 
Spraying with arsenate of lead will rid the 
* ■ i*i i p of the p:-st. Other measure-* include dust- 
ing the plants with soot and lime whilst the 
dew is on them or after rain, applications of 
weak mixtures of paraffin and soft soap in so- 
lution, and dusting with guano. 

Silver Le.vf Disease : Silver-leaf . Opinions on 
the subject of silver leaf disease are divided. 
On the one hand, it is held that the dis- 
ease is the work of a fungus, Stereum pur- 
pura urn, which gains access' to the tree from 
the soil through wounds. The silvery ap- 
pearance of the leaves is due to the rupture 
of the walls between the cells of the 
upper layer of the leaf. As crushed ice is 
white owing to the air which intrudes between 
^.Vthe particles, so the diseased leaf assumes a 
whiti&h appearance owing to the air filling the 
spaces formed by the rupture of the walls 
between the evils. Evidence has been adduced 
by Prof. Percival and others in favour ni" this 
theory \ it has, for instance, been found pos- 
sible to produce the symptoms of silver leaf 
by inoculating a tree with Stereum purpui urn 
obtained from another. The Stereum obtained 
from different hosts, however, has been found 
not to be of equal virulence in every case | and 
iifferent varieties of Plum trees exhibit vary- 
ing degrees of susceptibility. Soft- wooded 
varieties are, on the whole, found to be more 
iusceptible than hard-w T ooded sorts, and there 
are some which appear immune, viz + , Black 
Diamond, Jefferson, Greengage, Bullace, and 
half-a-down others. Experts who dissent from 
the opinion that the disease is due to 
the action of the Stereum hold that silver leaf 
will make its appearance after a particularly wet 
season, that it is the result of too much nitro- 
genous manure, a lid t hat it can be produced 
solely by growing trees too near to the drain 
of a stable. N" tiTtaui remedy is known. 
So/ne who have made the disease the subject 
of careful investigation have tried the inject- 
ing of sulphate of iron into the roots, stem, or 
branches of the tree, or mixing it witli the 
soil ; but, unfortunately, though in some cases 
an improvement was noted, it was not com- 
pletely established that it was due to the sul- 
phate" of iron, and the only point on which all 
were agreed was that, whether it was a remedy 
or not, it could in no circumstances be con- 
sidered a cure in the sense that it rendered 
the tree immune from future attacks. Spray- 
ing has been found completely unsatisfactory, 
even with strong Bordeaux mixture. Most 
growers find that the only means of checking 
the spread of the disease is to cut hack the 
affscted trees w<»U beyond the first disrolora- 
tion of the wood, and hum the cuttings ; but. 
this is scarcely a solution of the problem, You 
will find information on the various experi- 
ments which have been made at the following 
references in our pages : — Nov. 12, 1910. p, 
356; Aug. 9, 1913, p. 104; *Oct. 25, 1913, p. 
293; -Nov, 22 + 1913. p. 357; Dec. 6, 1913, p. 
404: I>?r. 13, 1913. p. 426: Dec. 27. 1913, f>, 
462. The account of Mr. Molvneux's experi- 
ments is contained in the reference marked 
with a star. 



Ooniiinmicatirtns Received— W T.. Ltd. — J. T, 
S.—G. — A. T\ — Pu V. T — A. R,— W. C>— F. D. C. 
—A. W I T.--W. H. S.— R- L. R.— W. R — C. R. — 
H. G. — H. V. O— Prof. K. B. — W. T, — J, F. 
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WYNNE John Andrew of 5gTark-avenue Oswestry Shrop,: !:a 
private in the 15th (County of London) battalion London 
regiment of His Majesty's Army died 22 May 1916 in 
France or in Belgium Administration Shrewsbury 2} 
June to John Wynne retired schoolmaster. 
Effects A238 12s. 



WYNNE John Edward of Top-road Suininerhill Wrexham 
Denbighshire collier died 25 September iqi 5 Administra- 
tion St. Asaph 24 February to Alice Wynne widow- 
Effects 39 8s. 6d. 



WYNNE Katharine Elizabeth of Reighton Yorkshire (wife of 
the reverend John Matthew Wynne clerk) died 23 May 
1 g 1 6 Probate London 21 July to Joseph Matthew Howell 
esquire. Effects ^ I 86 lis. 46. 



WYNNE Margaret of Maison Roux Veytaux Switzerland 

widow died 7 April 1916 Administration (with Will) 
London 3 1 May to Florence Isabella Dun widow. 
Effects A5191 7s. 5d. Resworn £4748 14s. 3d. 



WYNNE Mary of Pant Glas Llanfydd Denbighshire widow died 

19 February 191 6 Probate St. Asaph 3 1 March to Thomas 
Davies farm labourer. Effects £73 16s. 



WYNTER Charles Henry of Hayesleigh Lodge Lower 
Compton-road Mannamead Plymouth died 30 July 1916 
at St. Thomas's Hospital Surrey Administration London 
21 September to Ethel Vernon Wvnter widow. 
Effects £268 1 6s. 6d. 



WYNTER Francis Constantine William of The Hays Rainsden 
Uiarlbury Oxfordshire captain H.M. Army died between 
22 and 24 November 1915 in Mesopotamia Administra- 
tion London 12 September to Gerald Charles Wynter 
heutenant-commander R.N. Effects £4015 2s. 8d. 



WYNTER Harry Kendall of Woodville Haines Hill Taunton 
esquire died 19 August 1916 Probate Taunton 23 
September to Rose Squire widow and Thomas 
Brooinhead solicitor. Effects £3346 c/s. 6d. 



WYNTER Philip Cecil of The Hays Ramsden Oxfordshire 

captain m His Majesty's Army died 20 or 21 April 1915 
in France on active service Probate Oxford 26 January 
to Constance Louisa Wynter widow. 
Effects £405 6s. id. 



WYRILL Henry William of North-road Ranskill Nottingham- 
shire died 26 December 191 5 Administration London 14 
January to Mary Jane Goddard (wife of George Henry 
Goddard). Effects £1748 lis. 



WYNNE Norah of Castlebar county Mayo (wife of Thomas 
A. Wynne) died on or about tl July 1915 Adminis- 
tration Ballina to the said Thomas A. Wynne 
photographer. Effects £53 1 is. 3d. in England. 
Sealed London 7 June. 



WYNNE Thomas of Golf House Sealand Flintshire golf club 
steward died 8 April 1916 Administration St. Asaph ig 
May to Elsie Jessie Wynne widow. 
Effects £1642 os. id. 



WYSE George of Mmffordd Glyndyfrdwy Merionethshire farm 
bailiff (retired) died 9 March 1916 Administration St. 
Asaph 4 April to Marv Wyse widow. 
Effects £272 5s. 6d. 



WYSMAN Petronella Johanna of 31 Rue du Guet Sevres 
France widow died 28 July igi6 Administration (limited) 
London 19 October to William Dann solicitor attorney of 
Kornelia Leome Johanna Wysman spinster. 
Effects £953 6s. 3d. 



WYNNE-JONES 



See JONES 



WYNNE. 



^WY 



WYNNE William of 327 Broad-street Pendleton Lancashire 
died 21 May 1916 Administration London 25 July to 
Elizabeth Wynne spinster. Effects £360 14s. lid. 



WYNNICK Annie of Gera Villa 166 Coney Hill-road Gloucester 
spinster died 21 July 1916 at Solihull Warwickshire 
Administration Gloucester g August to Phillip William 
Berry plumber. Effects £103 9s. 4d. 



WYNSHIP Thomas George of Woodstock Whickham county 
Durham died 8 May 1916 Probate Durham 6 September 
to Wilfred Henry W'inship rate collector and Jane Winship 
spinster. Effects £8015 16s. 5d. 
Resworn £8241 17s. 3d. 



WYTHES George>)of 32 Chart-road Folkestone died 24 May 
- 1916 London 26 June to William Collingwood 

Hinson draper and Mabel Reynolds spinster. 
Effects .£2427 1 5s. 



WYVER Harry John of Bridge House Tavern 31 Old Dover- 
road Canterbury licensed victualler died 9 July 1916 
Administration Canterbury ,1 1 August to Nellie Florence 
Wvver widow. Effects £"148 [6s. id. 



WYVILL Mannaduke Ibhetson of Constable Burton Yorkshire 
died 6 March 19)6 at Seaford Sussex Probate London 5 
October to Howard Percy Becher solicitor. 
Effects £102 7s. Sd. 



WYVILL William of Matlock Bath Derbyshire died 26 
November 1915 Administration Derby 23 March to 
William Herbert Wyvill grocer. Effects £i$6 45. 5d. 
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cease for half a century to encourage amongst the different countries the 
exchange of their vegetable riches. Productions from the most distant 
parts of the East Indies, received, valued, and multiplied by him, are sent to 
increase and enrich our American islands ; America in her turn sent to our 
Indian colonies the most valuable things she possesses. How many fine trees 
which now shade us, would have remained unknown to us without the 
indefatigable activity which animated him ! Where is now, not only in 
France, but in Europe, and in the two hemispheres, the park or garden 
which does not boast of shrubs and flowers indebted to his zeal and 
industry? Where is the orchard where he has not distributed some well 
flavoured fruits ? Such services during a nation's infancy would make its 
authors be worshipped ; they will always at least be sure to excite the 
gratitude of the friends of humanity, who know, that by multiplying a useful 
plant, we multiply men, and that it is a more certain and durable property 
for the country that receives it, than the best written laws; because, like 
them, the combinations of men are transitory; the gifts of nature once 
acquired by a nation are inexhaustible." 

M. Cordier, in the Museum of Natural History, also delivered an eloquent 
speech, prompted by the esteem and friendship which he bore this respect- 
able old man. 

A list of Mr. Thouin's writings will be found in the Bulletin Universel 
des Sciences Agricoles, tome 1. His library was sold by auction in Paris, in 
the beginning of last March. 



Died at Knowlesley HallTTiear' Pt'escot^Mr. Richard Keyte Yarnall, 
twenty-nine years and nine months head gardener there. Mr. Yarnall was 
born at Ebrington, in Gloucestershire, on the 20th Sept. 1752 ; he was 
educated at the free school of Campden, and served his apprenticeship to 
his uncle, then gardener at Coombe Abbey, Warwickshire. He then went 
as a journeyman to Hampton Court Gardens, at that time under the cele- 
brated Landscape Gardener, Mr. Brown. At the age of twenty-two he' 
was engaged as gardener to the Earl of Waldegrave, at Navestock, Essex, 
where he lived sixteen years, till his Lordship's death. He next was 
engaged by the Earl of Shrewsbury, for the gardens at Heythorpe, in 
Oxfordshire ; but being solicited by the Countess of Waldegrave to return 
to Navestock, he did so, and remained till the death of .young Lord Wal- 
degrave. After this event, her Ladyship entirely gave up the gardens, and 
Mr. Yarnall, in May, 1796, became gardener "to the Earl of Derby, at 
Knowlesley, where he remained till he died, on the 19th of February last, 
in his seventy-fourth year. 

As' a' man, Mr. Yarnall was respected by his fellow servants, and his 
employersj and as a gardener he gave the highest satisfaction. We first 
called at Knowlesley Gardens, in July, 1805, and then observed in a 
cucumber-house, heated by steam, the plants trained like vines on a trellis, 
close under the glass, and a large crop of fruit hanging from them. This 
house, the mode of heating by steam, and of training the plants close to 
the glass, was the invention of Mr. Butler, Mr. YarnaU's predecessor. 
We again called at Knowlesley, in Feb. 1819, on the day of the burial 
of George the Third, and saw the same cucumber-house in full bearing 
as before, and also twenty-one cucumbers cut from it that morning, to 
be packed up and sent to the family at the Oaks in Kent. If we are 
correct in our recollection, Mr. Yarnall then told us, that there had 
been a crop of cucumbers hanging in that house, without any interruption 
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farther than that of a month or two in summer, when they were abundant 
in the frames, for twenty-five years. 

The greatest humanity and kindness was shown to Mr. Yarnall, in his last 
illness, by his noble mistress and master ; who rather than hurt the worthy 
man's feelings by superannuating him, or appointing his successor during 
his life-time, chose to submit to various privations, and irregularities of 
management, the inevitable consequence of the want of an active super- 
intendant. 

Mr. Yarnall had a son, who was gardener to Lord Vernon, at Sudbury, 
in Derbyshire, who died some years ago, and left a family of young 
daughters. 

Died on the 13th of March, at his house in Hackney, Conrad Lod- 
diges, Esq. in his eighty-eighth year, the founder of the celebrated nursery 
of that place, now carried on by his sons. 

Died on the 14th inst. at his apartments in the British Museum, Dr. 
Noehden, author of various interesting papers in the Horticultural Trans- 
actions. He is said to have been principally instrumental in inducing 
Mr. Harrison, of Wortley Hal], to publish his valuable Treatise on Fruit 
Trees. 



Art. XIII. Queries and Answers to Queries. 

A.S. would be glad of information respecting the best mode of breeding 
gold and silver fish ; and he asks if it be true that the spawn when newly 
spawned, if collected and dried, will in that state preserve its vivifying 
principle so as to be kept some time, or sent to a distance ? 

Ribes is desirous of knowing if any hybrids have been originated between 
the black and red currant, or between the raspberry or bramble. 

" A Subscriber," who dates from Dawn in Kent, enquires if pines can be 
raised in the same manner as melons, and if so, how so. To this we answer, 
that pines may be grown in large melon frames by the heat of dung alone, 
as well as in hot-houses by tan and fire flues. The" process" will be found 
in the Encyclopaedia of Gardening, Part s. Book l. Chap. 7. Sect. i. ; and 
more at large in Tlte different Modes of cultivating Hie Pine Apple from its 
first Introduction to Europe, to Hie Improvements of T. A. Knight, Esq. in 
1822. 1 vol. 8vo. 

" A young Gardener" who has heard it asserted, " that many of the 
apples in France are grafted on willow stocks, in consequence of which the 
fruit is woolly, and flat in flavour," may rest assured that the whole is non- 
sense ; for reasons which he will find detailed in our Encyclopa-dia, Part 2. 
Book 4. Chap. 5. Sect. 2. Subsect. 4. 

" A Constant Reader" is informed that the yellow rose will grow and 
bloom very well upon the Rosa Arvensis; which is common in every hedge. 

If no stools are already prepared, take the buds out to the fields,' and 
insert them on any shoots, whether strong or weak, or long or short. One 
long shoot may have a bud put in at every 10 or 12 inches. In autumn cut 
the shoots off, bring them home and make cuttings of them, taking care .that > 
there is a yellow bud in each cutting. They will strike freely,' and make 
neat little plants. The same thing may be done with every other species 
and variety of rose, and hence a complete collection, budded on rosa 
arvensis, might be had for the labour of budding, provided buds could bf had 
of the different kinds. Rosa senipervirens and Doniana strike almost as 
freely by cuttings as rosa arvensis. 

" Amateur" is informed that the Maclura aurantiaca is to be had both 
in Paris and London, at from thirty shillings to two guineas a plant, layers, 
or budded on the mulberry. In compliance with his wishes, we shall en- 
deavour, in next number, to give a figure and description of this new hardy 
fruit, which promises to be a most valuable addition to the dessert. 
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rf -Jari.lt u Liir movant, " or Emot ional and Senti- 
meutal garden, at the "Leasowea ; " and Walter 
Scott was praised for holding the balance between 
the rival schools, while Gilpin, lived ale Price, and 
Payne Knight rc-acted against the extreme theories 
of the naturalists. 

In addition to the sources named, Mr. Siev eking 
was indebted for some of his illustrations to Miss 
Amherst's (Mrs. Evelyn Cecil's) History of English 
Gardening ; for the views of Persian Gardens, to 
Miss Ella iSyltes (authoress of Th rough, Persia on a 
Side-Saddle) ; and for some other scarce prints to 
Professot Brinckmann, Director of the Hamburg 
Museum of Arts and Crafts, who most kindly 
placed at Mr, Sieveking's disposal a selection from 
the unique historical collection of engravings of 
gardens, formed by the Museum* 

A tribute was paid to Mr. William Robinson a 
natural and wild gardening, and Mr. Bl em field's 
and Mr. Jnigo Thomas's advocacy of the formal 
garden, and Mr. George Elgood's beautiful pictures 
ill ustrated En g 1 i s li old - world gardens, and J h n 1 n - 
mond Castle, Balfour, and Stobh all gardens (by Mr. 
Fred Walk e r , A . R. A* ) re pr esen ted Scot lan d , T 1 1 v 
lecturer took no side in the controversy between 
1 Ik- natural and formal styles, preferring a judicious 
eclecticism, with the formal garden near the house, 
and passing, by harmonious transitions, to the park 
or landscape garden — from perfect art to wildest 
nature. He declared his belief that the garden - 
lover could not go far wrong if he would let nature 
be his religion, beauty and art his creed, and took 
for his oracle Pope's verse : "Consult the genius of 
the place in alL" We understand that an improved 
and enlarged illustrated edition of Mr, Sievekiug's 
Pram of Garden* (which first appeared in 1S85, ami 
has long been out of print) will be publish* . I by 
Messrs. X M. Dent & Co. in the spring. 



PRESENTATION TO MB. AU.X^ 

ANDBR YOUNG, ANNESLET PARly 
^^JSUTTS. ^^^^ 

Ox the aTteTuoon of Wttdrtejsd3j7^ a "' liai "y H< an 
interesting ceremony took place at Anoesley Hall, 
when Mr. A. Young was made the recipient of a 
large portrait- of himself, from which our illus- 
tration is copied, and a purse containing £00, sub. 
scribed for by the members of the Cha worth -Musters 
family, the tenantry on the Chaworth-MuaterH 
estates ofTithby, Ed« alton, and Annesley, together 
with other friends at Nottingham and Aniiealey* 

Four years ago Mr* Young completed his fortieth 
year of service at Annesley, and in memory of this 
event he received from his employer, J. P, 
Chaworth -Musters, Esq., a handsome silver tea- 
service. Through the liberality and consideration, 
of his employer be has now been able to retire 
from active duties, and Mr* George Chaworth- 
Musters has taken this opportunity for organising 
and carrying out a scheme for showing in a tangible 
way the respect in which Mr. Young is held by all 
classes. 

Mr. Young was born near Coldstream, in Ber- 
wickshire, in 1829, and after the usual experiences 
as journeyman, was sent by Mr* Mac nab, of the 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, to Minto House, near 
Hawick, under Mr. Williamson, then gardener to 
the Earl of Miuto. After a short residence there, 
acting on Mr* Macnab's advice, he proceeded to 
Tynni ogham e House, the Beat of the Earl of Had- 
dington, as f or etna u under the late Mr. Lees, He 
oei'Upitd tliisnusl for two and a liall' jots, u hen \a- 
was appointed head gardener to the late John Cha- 
worth. -Musters, Esq,, and entered on his duties at 
Aimesley Park Sept. 10, 1S55. Under his superin- 
tendence the gardens at Ann era ley were greatly 
enlarged and beautified, and in IStiS he was 
appointed estate steward. This post he held until 
August, 1898, when he was succeeded by his son-in- 
law, Mr. W. M. Geddes, who was for some years head 
gardener to the late Earl of Macclesfield, Shi rb urn 
Castle, Ox on ; and for fourteen years estate stewaid 
to Lady Byron, Thrumplon, Derby. 



The subscribers to Mr. Young s testimonial wi re 
entertained at the Hall by Mrs. J. P. Chaworth - 
M usters, and the presentation was made by Mrs, 
Chaw or th - M ua ters , of Wi vert on, who spoke of the 
high esteem in which Mr. Yonng was held by all 
classes, his loyalty to his employers, bis high 
reputation, and the good influence exerted by 
him upon all with whom he came in contact ; and 
said, that the hearty response given to Mr. George 
Chaworth ■ Muster's proposal had been most 
gratifying. 

In replying, Mr. Young an. id it had always been 
a great pleasure to serve the family, and he 
thanked most heartily bis employers, the tenantry, 
and his fellow-servant a wbo had united to do him 
such a signal honour. After drinking the health 
of Mr. Young, several abort speeches were made 
by various tenants ou the estates, and Mr. Chaworth - 
Musters then spoke of his personal indebtedness 
to Mr. Young, who had always had the fullest con- 
fidence of his father and himself, and expressed 
the wish that he might live many years to enjoy 
his well-earned rest. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR BUSH CULTURE, 

There are comparatively few of the Japanese 
varieties that are unsatisfactory when treated as 
** bush " plants, providing that sufficient thinning 
be practised. If exhibition varieties are preferred 
for the purpose, the cultivator should aim to 
■ ili lain plants with from siv to twelve shoots, 
and thin the flowering-buds to one upon each 
shoot. The majority of novelties exhibit a better 
habit of growth for the purpose, being sturdier 
and shorter, than many of the older ones. It 
wunld be safe to try any Japanese variety as a 
Utah-plant of the above description, if its height 
\\ hen grown for the production of exhibition flowers 
does not exceed 5 feet. Some of them will give 
better results than others, of course, according to 
their tendency to flower freely, but there need 
be few failures. But if bush -plants are required 
to produce " sprays tJ of blooms, then the field 
of choice is a less wide one, and those known as 
" decorative " or " market" sorts will give the 
greatest amount of satisfaction. The question, 
however, suggests itself, whether it is worth while 
to choose large flowering exhibition varieties for a 
system of culture in which no thinning is done. 
The result can hardly be other than flowers totally 
devoid of character. H. H. P . 



EUCALYPTUS \H IRELAND, — It may interest somo 
of your readers to know that sonic varieties of 
Eucalyptus are hardy in Ireland. In the year 1876 
J Earl of Annesley planted in bis grounds at 
Castleweilan, co. Down, a collection of about two 
dozeu varieties of Eucalyptus, which did very w. II 
for a few years till the first severe frost act in, 
and killed all except three varieties, namely, 
J5. coccifera, E. cornigera, and E. urnigera. These 
varieties have not suffered from frost aince they 
were planted Lwenty-three years ago. so I think 
they may be looked upon as being hardy. Some of 
them arc now more than 50 feet in height, and 
they flower and seed regularly. A good many 
other varieties of Eucalyptus have been planted at 
Castlewellan since 1670, and the following species 
have atood the severe winters of the past ten years : 

E. cordata, E. gomphocephala, E, piperita, E. 
resin if era, E. rostrata, and E. aaltgna. 7\ Ryan, 
Th e Card e n a , Cast le 1 1 i -elh tit. 

■ On p. 43, Mr* A. Pearce say a he has only 

known E, (Jtobulus to flower in the open in maritime 
counties. It may interest your numerous readers 
to know we have two growing in different parte of 
the grounds here. They were planted out at the 
end of May, 1895, and are now over 35 feet high, 
and are freely covered with curious shaped knobs 
on last season's growths (shoot enclosed), which I 
presume are flower-buds [seed- vessels. Ed.]. The 
last three winters have been comparatively mild, 
but we have bound the sterna for about 10 feet 
up each winter with hay-hands. F. Ktihjhtu, Bitten- 
WeUffalt Ga rdens, Lit ftenuorth , Leicestershire. [The 
specimen acnt is not E. Globulus ; we will endea- 
vour to identify it. Our correspondent must have 
overlooked the flowers produced last summer. En.] 

MUSHROOMS SPOILED BY OTHER FUNGI, — 

Herewith I am sending three Mushrooms attacked 
apparently by some other fungus, I have had 
several patches, particularly in one bed, but cannot 
assign a cause. The dung was, as far as I know, 
in good condition, and the soil used for easing was 
virgin soil. In all other respects the beds have 
clone well, the crop being quite up to the average, 
The beds from which these Mushrooms were taken 
arc situated in a vinery lying idle. But I have had 
the same thing on the outside beds. It appears to 
spread very rapidly, attacking Mushrooms in all 
stages of growth, and spreads also after they have 
been cut and cleaned for market. If you can send 
me any advice as to how to cure and prevent this 
diaeaae, I shall feel extremely indebted to you. 

F. Freeman Page, January 7. [To this communi- 
cation, which we sent, together with the Mush- 

i -joins, to Dr. M. C, Cooke, we received the following 
reply. Ed.]:— 

11 Mushrooms received from Mr. Pa^'e an* diseased in a 
manner familiar to ua for many years, but which to a con* 
aiders ble extent remains a mystery. The affection presents 
itself on the under surface at first, and the gills are covered 
and distorted by the development of a white mould, which up 
to the present has not produced spy re h or conidia, although 
the inference is that the mould is ft c onidia I stage of a 
SphEcriaceous fungus belonging to the genua Itypomyces, All 
the species of this genus hitherto known are produced as 
parasites on other fungi, flitch as Agarics, Kussulte, Lactam, 
Chanterelles, Ac, growing specially on the gills, which art 
thereby distorted, and ultimately producing the rapsuk-'* 
or perithecia of imbedded SphueriBH, resemDliiig Nectria, 
enclosing Bwridia enclosed in aaci. In the present instance 
the perfeet fruit ifl unknown, but the mouldy or conidial 
stage Is precisely analogous to that in other species. The 
development, of this parasite is destructive to the Mushroom, 
not only spoiling rta appearance hut so altering its character 
as to prevent its use as food. The predisposing rause of tins 
phenomenon is yet Tin known, the spawn being uniformly good, 
the culture normal, and the conditions apparently healthy ; and 
yet, when the parasite appears it takes |^ss-^siori of the" entire 
bed, and there is no alternative but to break it up and effectu- 
ally destroy the entire bed and its produce, so as to eradicate 
all germs of the disease. No efforts have proved successful 
in checking the disease when once it makes its appearance, 
and as t he cause remains a mystery prevention is equally impos- 
sible. We are inclined to t hink that some peculiar conditions of 
culture must be the basis of the infection, such as too i nise 
and humid an atmosphere, or some conditions which serve tu 
lessen the vitality of the Mushrooms and encourage parasi- 
tism. From the analogy of other species, growing spontane- 
ously, and developing moulds, we have observed that infected 
plants grow in unusually damp places, where the water is 
stagnant, and that the mould makes its zippearanea upon 
sickly and unheal thy- looking Agarics, but never, as far as we 
have seen, upon strong and vigorous hosts. If these observa- 
tions are correct, then the only remedy to be found lies iu a 
closer attention to the conditions of culture rather than to 
any deficiency in the soil, or deterioration ofthe spawn, which 
may originally have been of the best quality, if. V. C. 

TOMATOS TRAINED SPIRALLY, — In reply to 
"A* D.V remarks in the Gardener*' Chronicle, 
p. 13, vol, xxv,, I suppose he would observe that 
ths word tine was a printer's error r and should 
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Mr. George; W. Young. -This n&mn will h* 

recogni&tnl as thcit of a retrntlj <L.rud iN-n^ioniT on 
the < iardvnern 1 ltoyal Hi nt-vul* Tit Institution — n 
peuaion he h&i nut lived to receive, lie was a 
most earnest, competent, and industrious gardener, 
a, exjttrt in jtrosvin^ Hpecinien Heaths and hard- 
wood p J plants H4 in producing bigli-clau 4ir&|ien mid 
vegetables. Mr. YOVHU was for several years pardoner 
i * the late Viscount HAunisfiTOS' at Beckett House, 
liirks,. and iiibaerjucntly became gardener to the late 
l>ute or ISuctiagltan] at iStowe. While at. l'eckett 
he perhaps grew the tickle, hut beautiful Li*ianthus 
Kuasellianus better than it has been seen elsewhere, 
some of his specimens bear in]; from ljOO to 700 
handsome bloom*. After leaving Ktowe lie went 
into business, but lost rather thau gained by the 
change, and eventually returned to work in nurwi^a 
and gardens. JourwU of JIortKHitarc. -\S90 



